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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Second Session of the Seventh Parliament of 

- the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the T'wenty-third Day 
of January 1821, in the First Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE the Fourth. 


= 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 3, 1821. 


RoMaAN Carnorte Ree 
MOVAL BiLL.] The Roman Catholic Dis- 
ability Removal bill, was brought from the 
Commons by sir John Newport, attended 
by an unusually large number of mem- 
Ts. 
The Earl of Donoughmore, in rising to 
move that the bill be read a first time, 
said, he was deeply impressed with a sense 
of the important situation in which he was 
placed, by being selected to advocate the 
claims of the Roman Catholics in that 
House. He had lately had communica- 
tions with some of the first men in the 
kingdom on both sides of the question, the 
result of which induced, him to believe, 
that in the progress of the bill through 
the House such amendments would be 
made as would remove every material ob- 
jection that might be entertained on the 
part of the Catholics to the measure, with- 
out at the same time failing to give those 
securities which the Protestant establish- 
ment in church and state had a right to 
require. 
he Earl of Liverpool said, that the bill 
was itself of the greatest importance, and 
coming, as it did, recommended by the 
House of Commons, it was in every res- 
ect entitled to their most serious consi- 
eration. That consideration he was cer- 
tain it would receive, and whatever their 
lordships’ decision might be, he trusted, 
that the question would be discussed with 
all that moderation which had hitherto 


characterised its progress. Having him- 
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self taken an active part in many former 
discussions, he felt that, he should not act 
candidly towards the House or the noble 
lord, if he did not declare, that when it 
came to the second reading, he should 
feel it his duty to object, as an indivi- 
dual, to the measure. The bill was di- 
vided into two parts ; the first went to the 
removal of the political disabilities imposed 
on the Catholics; the second, to the re- 
gulation of their ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. To both those parts, as they now 
stood, he should be under the necessity 
of objecting. He could not agree to con- 
fer poo them privileges to the extent pro- 
posed, and even if his mind were made u 
to grant those privileges, he should still 
be obliged to object to the clauses relat- 
ing to the Roman Catholic clergy. Those 
enactments appeared to him to take away 
all the grace of concession ; many of them 
were ujust and many impolitic, and cal- 
culated to defeat the ends of those by 
whom the bill was proposed. 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that 
with respect to one of the points alluded 
to by the noble earl, he felt exactly as 


-he did; but he was sorry the noble earl 


did. not agree with him in the general 
principle of the bill, If the Roman Ca- 
tholics entertained sentiments opposed to 
the principles of the constitution, he should 
object to grant them the proposed relief ; 
but he was convinced, they were as loyal 
as the members of any other persuasion. 
The noble lord alluded, in terms of preiee, 
to the manner in which the other House 
had met the wishes of the friends of the 
Catholics, and observed, that if the Ca- 
toss were not grateful for the conduct of 
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the Protestants, who had sacrificed many 
prejudices in their behalf, they did not 
deserve the support which they hac re- 
ceived. 

The Lord Chancellor apologised to the 
House for troubling them in such a stage, 
even upon so interesting a subject; but, 
having read the bill, and looked at that 

art of it which referred to the office which 

e had the honour to fulfil, he thought it 
necessary to state, that he could not 
agree to a measure of such vast alteration. 
Notwithstanding his great respect for 
many noble lords from whom he differed, 
and for the recommendation of the other 
House, he had no difficulty in stating, 
that though, on retracing his former 
opinions, he would not hesitate to change 
them if he thought they were wrong, he 
had every reason to conclude, that it would 
be impossible to introduce any modifica- 
tions which could induce him to consent 
to the bill. He would, however, bestow 
his best reflection on the subject between 
this and the second reading. 

The bill was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 3. 


Mr. O’Connett.] Mr. Ellis, of Dub- 
lin, as soon as the Speaker had taken the 
chair, rose to correct a mis-statement 
which had appeared in some of the public 
papers, respecting what had fallen fromhim 
during the debate of last night. He was 
aware, that the error was quite uninten- 
tional, for he was satisfied with the ge- 
neral accuracy, impartiality and ability 
with which the reports of the proceedings 
of that House weresent forth to the world. 
What he was represented to have said of 
a gentleman, who took an active part in 
Catholic proceedings in Ireland, was, that 
he (Mr. O'Connell) was ‘a mushroom 
orator. Now, he had said no such thi 

What he said was this—in allusion to the 
Catholic aristocracy of Ireland, that as to 
the antiquity of that gentleman’s family 
pretensions, respectable as’ they were, 
when compared with that aristocracy, 
they were of the mushroom celebrity of 4 
day. He made the allusion, not for the 
purpose of reflecting on that gentleman’s 
family pretensions, which, he repeated, 
were respectable, but merely compara- 
tively as to theirrelation to the aristocracy. 
He was the more anxious to have the mis- 
take corrected, as nothing could be fur- 
ther from: his intentions than to’ hurt the 


Carlisle Election. 
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feelings of any man under the privileges 
of Parliament. The allusion, in the way 
in which it was published, was quite unde- 
served by the respectable gentleman in 
question, and as certainly unintended by 


him. He had no motion to make on the 
subject, being convinced that the mistake 
arose from inadvertency. 


CaRLIisLE oF 
PriviLeces CoMMITTEE.] Mr. Wynn 
brought up the Report of the Committee 
of privilege, appointed to inquire into the 
interference of the military at the late 
election of Carlisle. The report was read 
as follows :— 

© That it appears to this committee, 
that a body of armed soldiers did, on the 
24th of May last, in pursuance of a requi- 
sition addressed to the commanding of- 
ficer, and signed by Thomas Lowry, D. D. 
John Heysham, M. D. and James 
Foster, esq. justices of peace for the coun- 
ty of Cumberland, come in a military 
manner, and post themselves near the 
Town Hall, where the poll for the elec- 
tion of a citizen to serve in this present 
Parliament for the city of Carlisle was 
taken, before the freemen there assem- 
bled for the said election had quitted the 
said hall, and before that the said election 
was finally closed :—That it appears to 
this committee, that there is no reason 
whatever to impute to the magistrates, 
collectively or individually, any corrzpt 
or crimina] motive, or any design to over- 
awe or influence the said election, as stated 
in the petition of the freemen of Carlisle : 
—That it appears that the civil power in 
the city of Carlisle is extremely inefficient ; 
but that your committee are of opinion, 
that the magistrates did not make use of 
all those powers with which the law has 
invested them for the preservation of the 
public peace :—That it does not appear to 
this conimittee, ‘that there was any riot or 
tumult of that dangerous and uncon- 
trollable magnitude, which alone can ex- 
cuse the introduction of an armed force 
during the period of an election, without 
a previous resort to the utmost exertion 
of the civil power :—That,"under all these 
circumstances, considering the difficulty _ 
‘of the situation in which the magistrates 
were placed, the committee are not pre= 
prepared to recommend any further pro- 
ceedings in this case.” 

Mr. Wynn said, that he had never sat 
in a committee in which more impar- 
tiality was manifested, or more anxiety 
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to get at the whole facts upon which the 


merits of the inquiry depended. It was 
impossible not to wen of the in- 
troduction of the military; but it was 
proved, that, at the particular time when 
that took place, the civil power was placed 
upon a very inadequate footing. The 
committee was not, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, desirous to recom- 
mend any ulterior measure ; but they were 
anxious to mark their sense of the impro- 
priety of the proceeding. The introduc- 
tion of the military was at all times to be 
avoided, but especially during an election, 
~—-He then moved, that the resolution of 
the House of the 22nd of December 
1741, be read, prohibiting the interference 
of the military at elections. The said re- 
solution being read, he next moved. 
*¢ That this House will always maintain, 
with the most jealous attention, the free- 
dom of election, and resent any violation 
of the same; but that, under the circum- 
stances stated in the report of the com- 
mittee of privileges, they are content to 
proceed no further on the matter of the 
complaint of the freemen of Carlisle.” 
Mr. Bennet would venture to say, that, 
although at most elections political feel- 
ing was necessarily excited, yet there never 
was an election at which it was less ob- 
servable than at the election for Carlisle. 
Certainly, nothing had occurred there 
which could justify the introduction of the 
military. He did not knowin whose hands 
the regulation and employment of the civil 
power of Carlisle were placed; but, in his 
opinion, something ought to be done for 
the effectual revision of the system. 
.. Mr. James said, he had felt it necessa- 
ry to bring this subject before the House ; 
but, after the decision of the committee, 
he was not inclined to press it further. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Union Durties.] Mr. Canning pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants and 
traders of Liverpool, praying for a repeal 
of the Union duties. He was instructed 
to support the petition on three grounds : 
First, on the ground, that the duties were 
productive of an inconsiderable revenue ; 
Secondly, that muchinconvenience was sus- 
tained in their collection ; and lastly, that 
by their discontinuance great assistance 
would be rendered to the Irish manufac- 
turers. He wished to know, from the 
chancellor of the exchequer whether it was 
his intention speedily to bring the subject 
before the House. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had received a communicationfrom 
the chamber of commerce in Dublin, in- 
timating, that it would be more agreeable, 
if the consideration of the subject were 
deferred for the present session. 

_ Sir H. Parnell protested against any 
further delay. He was convinced that, 
by a repeal of the duties, the Irish manu- 
facturers would be considerably benefited. 
He hoped the session would not pass with- 
out some.step being taken. P 

Mr. Canning expressed a wish, if it were 
resolved that the subject should not be 
considered in the present session, that it 
should be understood by all parties, that 
it would certainly be taken into considera- 
tion in the course of the next. , 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pledged himself to bring the subject be- 
fore the House at as early a period as pos- 
sible. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Matt Dories Repear Bitt.] Mr. 
Western moved the second reading of this 
bill. He wished to makea few observations, 
chiefly with reference to the duty levied 
on Scotch barley. Up.to the year 1819, 
the duty on Scotch barley was 8d. per 
bushel less than that imposed on English 
barley. In 1804, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider, whether Scotland was 
intitled to the privilege which it then en- 
enjoyed; of paying this reduced duty. 
The committee decided, that Scotland was 
so entitled; and it continued to enjoy this 
diminution of 8d. per bushel till 1819; 
and then, when an addition of ls. 2d. 
was made to the English daty, the charge 
on Scotch barley was advanced to 1s. 10d. ; 
thus doing away the benefit which Scot- 
land had previously enjoyed. He would 
not take upon him to say, that the com- 
mittee was right or wrong; but it was 
rather extraordinary, that, with a full 
knowledge of the advantage so long en- 
joyed by Scotland, the right hon. gentle- 
man should in amoment set it aside. He 
understood, that the right hon. gentleman 
had thrown out a hope to the members for 
Scotland, that he would re-consider this 
measure. The object of the present mea- 
sure was, to repeal the new duty of 1s. 2d. 
per bushel, which pressed alike on Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, and which 


was imposed in 1819. It was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a war tax, for the 
repeal of which the faith of parliament was 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had no objection to go into a com- 
mittee, to re-consider the subject. The 
question divided itself into two points— 
namely, whether any good grounds could 
be stated for making a general distinction 
between England and Scotland ; and if so, 
to what extent that distinction ought to 
be allowed. 

* Lord A. Hamilton said, he had, ona 
former occasion, moved a string of reso- 
lutions relative to the duty on Scotch bar- 
ley, which appeared to him to be most 
unfairand disproportionate, with reference 
tothe barley of this country. He had 
done so, because he conceived, that the 
bad quality of the Scotch barley required 
a considerable reduction of the duty. 
With regard to the discussion of that night, 
he should certainly give his vote for the 
motion; for by repealing the tax there 
would be a saving of ls. 2d. per bushel 
to Scotland ; and he hoped, when he called 
the attention of the House to the remain- 
ing 8d. per bushel, he should be supported 
by those ous who gave their sup- 
port to the present motion. The notion 
seemed to have been circulated, that the 
English members would not be willing, 
if this measure was carried, to take the 
Scots duties into consideration ; and it had 
been attributed to the member for Nor- 
folk, that he was of this opinion. He be- 
lieved this assertion was unfounded, and 
he therefore wished his hon. friend to state 
what his opinion was. 

Mr. Coke said, the noble lord had asked 
his opinion on this subject, and he would 
endeavour to answer him. The Scotch 
gentlemen, it should seem, were expected 
to vote one way on one night, and another 
way upon another. The chancellor of the 
exchequer had dextrously held out a sort 
of hope, that, ifthose hon. members would 
not vote against him to-night, he would 
do something for them at a future oppor- 
tunity ; but he advised them to put no 
trust in the right hon. gentleman. If the 
friends of economy and retrenchment in 
all departments of the public expenditure 
would this evening keep together, there 
could be no doubt they would carry their 
question; but if they split and separated, 
ministers would take advantage of their 
disunion. For himself, he had been uni- 
formly in favour of the repeal of every 
tax, so long as it could be with propriety 
reduced; and‘though hehighly approved of 
the proposed repeal, he was of opinidn, 


that it did not do so much for the agricul- | 
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tural interest as he should like to see 
done. 

- Sir J. Shelley, in allusion to a former 
speech of Mr. Huskisson, contended, that 
the agricultural distress was now general. 
The right hon. gentleman was speaking on 
the experience ofthe western part of Sussex, 
where the farmers were not in an absolute 
state ofruin ; but if he looked tothe eastern 
parts of the same county, there he would 
find theruin complete. He would there find 
meny hundred acres which he might oc- 
cupy merely on paying the poor rates and 
taxes, and this not very bad land, or land 
newly brought into tillage, but land which 
had been cultivated for centuries. The 
distress did not fall on the farmers alone. 
Themoderatelanded proprietors suffered as 
much. They had their farms thrown back 
upon their hands, and were obliged to get 
them tilled by hired bailiffs, who had no 
interest inthem. It had been asked how, 
if this tax was repealed, the interest of the 
debt could be paid? ‘The chancellor of 
the exchequer had told them, that this year 
there was a saving of a million. The 
country would not find any benefit from 
this, unless there was a proportionate re- 
duction of taxes. It was better therefore 
to repeal the tax in question, than to add 
in some small degree to the inefficient 


Sinking Fund, by which the councry had 


been for a long time ‘humbugged. The 
agriculturists could not expect relief from 
the fundholders. They must therefore 
look to ministers. If an‘absolute reduc- 
tion of the ‘amount of taxes could not be 
suffered, he should propose a limited pro- 
perty tax of two per cent, by which three 
millions might be raised; other taxes to 
an equal amount being repealed. It had 
been said, that if this tax was repealed, 
his majesty’s ministers would resign. « He 
did not wish to see themresign their places, 
he only wished them to resign a few of 
their oppressive taxes, 

The Hon. J. W. Ward observed, that 
the resolution of gentlemen on the other 
side to persist in the course of proceed- 
ing, of which the repeal of the malt tax 
seemed to form a part, appeared to be 
founded on three positions: the first, 
that we could go on with 1,500,000/. less 
income, and yet keep up the same expen- 
diture; the second, that the i 
diture could be so diminished as to bear 
that decrease of income ; and the third, 
that some tax less burdensome and objec- 
tionable in its character could be imposed 
in lieu of this. The first of these objects 
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could onl 
sinking fund. He would not enter into 
that question now, because, in the. first 
place, he in truth knew but little about it ; 
and’in the next, a subject really so scienti- 
fic as'in itself it was, was not thebest calcus 
lated to be discussed in a public assembly. 
But if parliament.were to decide, that we 
should so take the sinking fund now, it 
would evidently bea very. disastrous expe- 
dient. Nothing would betray more weak- 
ness and folly than that we should shrink 
from carrying our own principles into 
effect. Not only would such a measure 
expose us to all the ill effects which might 
follow upon the adoption of a mere specu- 
lative principle, but to the charge of pu- 
sillanimous vacillation, and fatal infirmity 
of purpose. They had heard, that the 
sinking fund was all a fallacy. If it was, 
it was a fallacy certainly of some standing. 
It had deceived the most able and acute 
statesmen ;_ it had deceived all who were 
most conversantjwith finance ; it had de- 
ceived several successive governments, 
ten parliaments, and all parties in the 
state. But still, he was open to argument 
upon this subject, if argument were ad- 
duced to show the fallacy of this system ; 
for he could never oppose authority to 
demonstration. But, in the absence of ar- 

ument or demonstration, he could not be 
influenced, by. mere abuse, to become:the 
opponent o{'the sinking fund, or an advo- 
cate for reducing its amount. At least he 
should not: agree to this until some new 
discovery were made to convince him of 
its justice and expediency. What might 
be the nature of that discovery he could 
not anticipate. The world at one time be- 
lieved, that the sun moved round the 
earth—but it had been since discovered, 
that the earth had moved round the sun. 
Possibly too, it might yet be discovered, 
that it would be rather better not to make 
any provision for a sinking fund to dis- 
charge the national debt ; but until that 
discovery were made, he must be excused 
for retaining his present opinion. Look- 
ing a little at some, not all, of the re, 
trenchments which had been proposed, 
he found, that they proceeded upon the 
supposition of a considerable reduction of 
our force. Now, it was but a very little 
time ago, since, after a lengthened and 
very mature debate, the House had deter- 
mined what the military establishment 
should be, yet now they were to refuse to 
ministers the means of paying for it. 
Never was inconsistency more evident 


be achieved by taking up the | 


than in the conduct of those gentlemen, 
who, after supporting the rate of establish- 
ment brought forward by ministers, now: 
turned their backs upon them, and were 
for withdrawing the means by which the 
charge was to bedefrayed. The peace 
of Europe so recently disturbed, after 
five and twenty years of war, calamity; 
and bloodshed, succeeded by an interval 
of tranquillity too short for her repose and 
her happiness, should teach us the neces- 
sity o' Diesing arms in our hands, instead 
of inducing us to take away from the go- 
vernment the means of providing for the 
national safety. This was the only way 
in which we could with success oppose 
the progress or the designs of despotic 
monarchs, whose proceedings every da 
demonstrated their ambition, though their 
power was happily not commensurate 
with it. It was evident, that an obstinate 
struggle still existed, and was likely to 
exist, between the inordinate ambition of 
enterprising monarchs on the one hand, 
and the awakened vengeance and ex- 
hausted patience of suffering and indignant 
nations on the other. He would serious- 
ly call the attention of the House to this 
most important fact; and then let them 
judge of the expediency of such a measure 
as they were called on to adopt. The 
hon. baronet had said, that he would pre- 
fer, as a substitute for this tax, a little in- 
come tax. Now, if he must have any, he 
would prefer a large one. One of the 
greatest objections to the late income tax 
was, its inquisitorial and vexatious ma- 
chinery. Now the proposition of the hon, 
baronet would require the same machi- 
nery to get it up, without producing any 
thing like those extensively beneficial re- 
sults, which in the other case could alone, 
perhaps, atone for the defects of its assess- 
ment. Under the present circumstances, 
when one hon. gentleman proposed the 
repeal of a malt tax, and another advocat- 
ed the repeal of all taxes, to impose a 
large income tax was a measure of ob- 
vious impossibility. The hon. mover had 
observed, that it was not his business to 
find a substitue for this tax ; that that was 
an ‘onus which rested with the chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and that, one chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was enough. He 

eed with him ; but, he would wish te 
take the full benefit of the propositions, 
and say, that neither was it his business © 
to ascertain what grounds could be ad- 
duced ; and yet he desired to see suffi- 
cient grounds shown for this bill,- before 
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he could give his vote for it. To all this 
he fully agreed ; but then he felt, that 
they were bound to know, that some other 
provision had been made by the the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer before they 
created a deficiency in the means of car- 
rying on the government. To consent to 
the proposed repeal would be, in his judg- 
ment, a most inconsistent proceeding. A 
few days only had elapsed since the House 
had voted certain establishments and 
would it not be extraordinary if the bill 
sanctioning vote should be overs 
taken at the foot of the throne by ano- 
ther bill refusing the means of support to 
such establishments? But would it not 
be still more extraordinary if such incon- 
sistency should be maintained by the ad- 
vocates of the Pitt system ; nay, that even 
members of the Pitt club should be 
among the foremost to starve the means 
of government to support those very mea- 
suresfor which they themselves had voted ? 
He trusted, that those gentlemen who had 
voted for the present bill on a former 
night, would reconsider their conduct, 
and take a course that evening more con- 
sistent with their own principles, and 
with the general interests of the country. 
Mr. Grenfell agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just spoken, but more 
icularly on the subject of the sinking 
und. As for the fallacy to which the hon. 
gentleman had adverted, he wished to get 
rid of that part of the sinking fund that 
was kept up by borrowing ; for this part 
of the system must of necessity be a fal- 
lacy. The only sinking fund that could 
ever be applicable to the reduction of the 
debt, must be the surplus of the income 
above the expenditure of the country ; 
and, from the finance papers before the 
House, it certainly did appear, that there 


_ was at this moment a clear, actual, and 


real sinking fund. If, however, the fact 
were otherwise, it behoved ministers to es- 
tablish one, and an efficient one too, with- 
out a day’s delay. He-was one of those 
who, in 1819, gave their consent and sup- 
port to the imposition of certain new 
taxes, amounting to 3,500,000/. per an- 
num ; and he did so, for the purpose of 
putting the finances in that state which 
appeared to him to be essential to the 
welfare of the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should not only be obnoxi- 
ous to the charge of gross inconsistency, 
but should be guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, if he did not oppose the second 
reading of this bill. - 


e had heard 
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affirmed, that by taking off taxes they 
forced ministers to adopt measures of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment, which they 
never would adopt, if the House left them 
the means of expenditure .in their hands. 
But this surely was beginning at the 
wrong end. Ministers, he thought, were 
just as likely to adopt such measures, if 
they left them the taxes, as they would 
be, if they took any taxes away. Let 
him suppose the case of a private gentle-~ 
man, who found himself involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties. Would he best re- 
trieve himself by lowering, in the first 
place; the rents of his tenants? He was 
one of those who never had despaired of 
the resources of the country, provided the 
country had fair play. By fair play, he 
meant something very different from that 
reduction of the interest of the debt, 
which had been proposed to be put in 
execution against the furdholders ; and 
which he could never regard as any thing 
but a system of plunder and spoliation 
which would entail inevitable ruin upon the 
country. He must therefore repeat, that 
any tampering with the interest of the 
ublic debt could be regarded in no other 
ight than as a breach of faith ; and asys- 
tem of finance which was made to rest up- 
on a compulsory reduction of that inter- 
est would deserve to be called a system 
of plunder and spoliation. _ Complaints 
had been made, that some individuals 
were fond of representing the land as 
mortgaged to the stockholder : he could 
only say, that, in his opinion, if the stock- 
holder had no claim on the property 
of the land-owner, the latter could not by 
any possibility set up a title to that of the 
former. Justice and honour required, 
that all property should be protected, 
as well agricultural as funded ; but with- 
out taxes, it would be impossible to do 
so. If the ‘country could: now dispense 
with any taxes, which he was convinced 
it could not, there were many other taxes 
more oppressive to the people which 
could much more usefully: be repealed. 
The malt tax produced much benefit, 
without being the cause of the great evils 
attributed to it. The gentlemen who 
fancied, that much benefit would arise 
from the repeal of the malt tax, would 
find themselves disappointed. : 

Mr. Lockhart declared, that he never 
heard in that House any recommendation 
to violate the public faith, or to commit 
any spoliation upon the public creditors 
but he had heard much in that House, 
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as well as elsewhere, upon the extraordi- 
nary character of the system by which 
those who were the great receivers of the 
ublic revenue were exempted from pay~- 
ing their due share of the charges upon 
that revenue ; and certainly it was mon- 
strous to suppose, that such a system 
could go on—that while the receivers of 
the revenue, or the fundholders, enjoyed 
the whole, those whe owned the ropert 
from which that revenue was derived, 
should be called-upon to pay the whole, 
although all their property was reduced 
no less than 50 per cent in value. The 
continuance of such a system, indeed, 
would serve to render the latter the as- 
cripti glebs, or the mere serfs of the 
former. With respect to the establish- 
ments which had been voted, it might be 
necessary to keep them up; but it did 
not follow, that the expense of those esta- 
blishments might not be reduced. As all 
the necessaries and comforts of life had 
fallen in price, why might not an army 
be maintained in this country at a cheaper 
rate now than formerly? An hon. gen- 
tleman had, in his solicitude for the sink- 
ing fund, pronounced an eulogium upon 
r. Pitt and Mr. Fox, as the advocates 
of that system; but the hon. gentleman 
had omitted to class the present chancel- 
lor of the exchequer with the objects of 
praise. This,-indeed, was a very proper 
omission, for that right hon. gentleman 
had reduced a sinking fund of 17 millions 
to about 22 millions, which sum bore so 
small a proportion to 900 millions, that 
this reduced sum might be very expedi- 
ently applied to present exigencies. He 
would therefore supply a proportion of 
that sum, if necessary, to make good an 
deficit created by the repeal of this malt 
tax. He was an advocate for the repeal 
of this tax, not because he thought it 
would afford any great relief to the agri- 
culturists, but because he thought it 
the only’ relief which, from all appear- 
ances, they had reason to expect. He 
saw a committee sitting for some weeks to 
examine evidence as to agricultural dis- 


tress, which was matter of notoriety; 


and from the proceedings of that com- 
mittee, or from any other legislative mea- 
sure, he was much afraid, that ‘no relief 
was to be expected. For this bill, then, 
as it offered the only relief which the agri- 
culturists‘had to expect, he should give 
his #te-—Here the hon. member pre- 
sented an impressive picture of the extent 
of the agricultural distress. But the peti- 
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tions upon this subjéct furnished ample 
information upon that subject. The con- 
dition of agriculture was, indeed, such, 
that the farmer had no. profit, and the 
landlord had therefore no rent, but what 
he derived from the farmer’s capital, and as 
thatcapital diminished, the means of course 
fell off of employing the labouring poor. 
How, he witild ask, was it possible that 
such a state of things should continue? 
or who could answer for the tranquillity 
of the country, if an increasing propor- 
tion of the millions employed in agricul- 
ture were thrown out of employment, and 
if those who could not find employment, 
could not obtain provision from the poor’s 
rate?) He had heard much of the politi- 
cal economy of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and that of the gentlemen near 
him, who so often said, that those things 
would right themselves; but he wished to 
know from these economists by what pro- 
cess such things could be righted, or the 
equilibrium so much desired could be re- 
stored? It signified not whether this sys- 
tem was the result of positive law, or a 
combination of events: the fact was, that 
in the midst of plenty the country was 
suffering all the inconveniences of want; 
the agricultural poor were unable to pro- 
cure that to which they not only felt a 
natural right, but which they had. amply 
merited. He would also remind the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that he had 
once voluntarily given up this tax as a 
boon to the poorer classes, and had after- 
wards restored it in order to make good a 
deficiency of revenue. Was the right 
hon. gentleman ignorant, that the con- 
sumption of beer was very much dimin- 
ished by this excess of duty? The con- 
sequence of it, was to establish little mo-. 
nopolies in every direction, by which the 
beer was in the first instance deteriorated 
in quality, and in the second, fraudulently 
measured out. By these means its con- 
sumption was greatly discouraged, and 
the public injured, without any corre- 
sponding advantage to the revenue. The 
right hon. gentleman might compensate 
by measures for correcting these abuses 
amongst the publicans for any loss which’ 
the revenue might sustain from the aboli- 
tion of this tax. It was his firm belief, 
that ministers were not cognisant of the 
whole extent of the distress by which 
agriculture was at present weighed down. 
When commerce and manufactures lan- 
guished, the fact was. soon perceived 
through the non-payment of bills; but. 
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the decline of agriculture was not the sub= ) fice of overseer, and did think it possible 
ject of such immediate observation, and j to devise a plan by which, when labour- 
was only now and then noticed on seeing | ers applied for aid, employment should 
@ more than usual number of farms adver- | be furnished to them on land, at wages 
tised to be let. It was notorious, how- | lower than those given by the farmer, so 
ever, that farmers had recently been pay- | as to stimulate them to seek and obtain it 
ing their rent out of their capital ; and it| through their own exertions. It would 
was equally certain, that they could not | afford him much satisfaction to learn, that 
do this for another year. The value of} a right hon. gentleman (Mr. S. Bourne), 
the stock on a farm, or the stock requisite | who had rendered an important service 
for its cultivation, was generally in pro-/| to his country by dedicating his attention 
portion to the quality of the land; it| to this subject was again employed in its 
might be 3/. per acre on poor, and 5/. on | consideration. But, another obvious source 
tigh land. It was time, then, for ministers | of relief, and greatly preferable to this 
to step in, and, either by reducing the | measure was, a rigid system of economy. 
establishment, or by some direct relief, | The more he reflected on this part of the 
change this situation of affairs, and restore | question, the more he felt.satisfied, that 
an equilibrium which had been too long | not only had his majesty’s ministers de- 
everthrown. He was willing, that the | served blame, but that parliament had 
‘ Jand-owner ‘should make his fair sacrifice, | much to reproach themselves with in their 
but hé could not listen without regret to | frequent departures from that system. 
language which manifested hostility to} What unnecessary sums had not been 
whole classes of the community. It was | squandered on the Penitentiary, and in 
said, that. the agriculturists had had their | various unprofitable experiments! A mil- 
day, and that they had been the authors | lion of money had been thrown away on 
Ps supporters of the war. He repudi-|the Caledonian canal—a work which 
ated these charges: the present race of | would never repay the expense that had 
agriculturists were the successors of those | been incurred in executing it. A sum of 
who were in existence at the commence- | 1,200,000/. had been lavished on improve- 
ment of the late wars. In thus addressing | ments at Sheerness and at Milford Haven.. 
himself to the House, he was speaking on | Unless we governed ourselves by very dif- 
behalf of helpless millions, who must be | ferent principles, and circumscribed our 
reduced to > a depths of misery’ unless | views by the amount of our means, the 
saved by the wisdom of parliament, If —e would not be the only distress 
something were not done, the time was | of which we should soon hear loud. and 

not far distant when the poor would be | general complaints. It had been. justl 

unable either to procure employment | observed, that not to keep strict faith wit 
from the yeomanry or relief from the ma-| the stockholder, would be to disable our- 
| gistrate. selves from ever going to war again. For 
Mr. John Smith said, thatafter'the fullest | his own part, he had been accustomed to 
examination which he could give this sub- | regard this country as mighty in its real 
ject, he had come toa conclusion opposite | strength, and mighty from its moral ex- 
to that of the hon. member who had last,! ample. But some of the sentiments which 
spoken, Thathe feltjdeeply for the distress | had been prom |gated in that house, with 
under which agriculture laboured, he could | regard to the c’.ims of the public creditor, 
assure the House; but then his first inquiry eppaeces to him utterly inconsistent with 
referred to the guantumof relief which was | the prispipine and the high character 
to be expected from the adoption of this | which we had hitherto maintained. The 
f measure. Now, he believedthat, it would | inconvenience of the national debt was 
not do more than extend relief to particu | described as so great by some honourable 
lar districts. It was represented to him, | gentlemen, that it would be idle to talk of 
that a reduction of 8s. in the price of the | our honour ‘requiring its punctual liqui- 
quarter of malt would scarcely lower the | dation. Such an opinion must originate 
| price of the pot of ale or porter one half- | in erroneous views. In any case, the pre- 
Renny. This, therefore, would necessa- | sent time was most ill chosen for the pro- 
| rily fall into the pockets of the public and | mulgation of the doctrine. Whether right 
rivate brewer. It was his fixed opinion, | or wrong, our system had. been imitated 
at the only mode of assisting agriculture | by the other nations of Europe ; and they 
| effectually, was by some revision of the | were all now paying alarger rate of inter- 
poor laws. He had himself filled the of- | est than ourselves.. That-foreigners who 
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had property invested in our funds were 
under some alarm, from the reiteration of 
principles which went to violate what was 
always before considered sacred, he had 
himself the means of knowing. He had 
lately received a letter from an individual 
to whom that description belonged, and 
who earnestly inquired, whether it was 
true, that after having so long been the 
bulwark of Europe, we at last entertained 
the design of committing a breach of 
faith. The non-payment even of any part 
of the national debt must be attended with 
the utter subversation of public credit. 
Corporations, hospitals, insurance offices, 
many of them had their whole property 
thus invested; and so intimately con- 
nected was every species of circulating pro- 
perty with the funds, that to interfere 
with them in any way, so as to depre- 
ciate their value, would be little less than 
to commit an act of felo de se. There was 
one period in the course of the late wars 
on the continent, when he was ready to 
admit, that we saved both ourselves and 
civil society. Not only was the charac- 
ter of Great Britain raised to proud pre- 
eminence, but it became an asylum for 
property thoughout Europe. We had 
acted in a spirit of magnanimity and Gis- 
interestedness, of which he doubted whe- 
ther history furnished any example; for 
whilst we taxed ourselves, we abstained 
from taxing those foreigners who had 
laced their property in our funds; more 
onourable policy never was adopted ; and 
it would be with deep regret, that he 
should see the credit which it had pro- 
cured us lost or tarnished by a course so 
different as that which had been recom- 
mended. He feared, that a large sum was 
owing to the East India company for the 
entertainment of Buonaparté ; which sum 
was not included in the accounts before 
the House. With regard to the repeal of 
the present tax, he objected to it, be- 
cause he thought it would not relieve the 
agriculturists, and would very materially 
diminish the revenue. The only way of 
-extricating the country from its distresses, 
would be, to cut off, boldly and firmly, all 
expenditures which were not essentially 
necessary. The army ought unquestion- 
ably to be farther reduced. The navy 
estimates were not yet before the House, 
but very large reductions might and must 
be made in that department. 
Sir J. Boughey could not feel himself 
justified in supporting the repeal of this 
tax, unless he were assured, by those who 


‘farmers the manufacturers. 
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voted for the repeal, that it was looked 
upon as a measure of economy, and not 
as a substitute for any other measure of 
taxation. 

Mr. Curwen wished, that the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last but one, instead of 
merely talking about his feeling for agricul- 
tural distress, would afford relief to the far- 
mer by some practicalmeasure. With re- 
gard to the existence of that distress, there 
could be no doubt. The committee which 
was pursuing its labours up stairs, was not 
designed to convince the farmers of their 
wants, or the landlords of the sufferings 
of their tenants, but, to satisfy and over- 
come the unbelief of ministers. On the 
subject of alleviation, he admitted, that to 
lower the poor rates would afford great 
relief; but it was still a mystery how that 
desirable object was to be effected. There 
was a great difference between the con- 
dition of the fundholder and of the land- 
owner ; the fundholder received his 100?. 
or 1,000/. per annum, clear of all deduc- 
tions, while the landowner paid no less 
than 323 per cent in burdens and deduc- 
tions of various kinds; for instance, he 
paid 20 per cent for poor rates, 5 per 
cent for county and highway rates, 5 per 
cent for repairs, and 23 per cent for col- 
lection. Estates in the best condition 
were liable to these heavy deductions. 
There wag no way so effectual for reliev- 
ing them as removing those taxes that 
bore hardest upon them; such, for in- 
stance, asthe leather tax, the tax upon soap 
and candles, and several others. Do away 
these, which would occasion a defalca- 
tion of 5 millions, and he for one would 
support a property tax of 5 per cent with 
all his heart. He never should repent 
having declared his opinion, that the fund- 
holder was bound to pay for the protec- 
tion of his property as much as any other 


individual. As to the particular tax, it bore 


peculiarly on the great body of the peo- 
ple ; its removal would not give any great 
relief to the farmer, except by relieving 
the consumers of his produce ; and that 
perhaps was the most effectual way of ame- 
liorating the condition of the grower. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, earnestly re- 
commended, that nothing should be done 
to destroy or to endanger the connexion 
between the landowner and the fund- 
holder. He was well convinced, that the 
best customers of the manufacturers were 
the farmers, and the best, customers of the 
The interests 
of a productive classes of the country 
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ought never to be separated, much less 
placed in opposition to each other. He 
did not imagite, that at that time of day, 
the agricultural distress would be dis- 

uted. The petitions that had recently 
Toaded the table had been referred to a 
committee. He doubted whether their 
inquiries would be productive of the ad- 
vantage expected ; because, after the de- 
clarations in various quarters, after the 
powerful voices upraised in opposition to 
any change in the corn laws, after the 
farmers had been told, that the burden of 
taxation was not to be removed from 
one little hope could be indulged 
of support in the quarter most capable of 
affording it. It was time for the land- 
owners to take the cause of agriculture 
into their own hands, and to endeavour to 
accomplish their own relief. He was as 
unwilling as any man to break the national 
faith ; but, ifthe income of the country 
Were so reduced as to leave it unable to 
pay the interest of the national debt, that 
esult was inevitable. To keep the na- 
tional faith, taxation must be reduced; 
yet to reduce taxation was to diminish 
the means of payment. In what way, 
then, was general relief to be obtained ? 
With regard to the measure before the 
House, he did not believe it would afford 
all the relief to the agricultural interests 
which some gentlemen imagined. It 
was calculated rather to relieve the con- 
sumer, than the grower of barley. One 
beneficial effect of it would be, that it 
would enable the labouring classes of the 
community, who were the great consu- 
mers of this commodity, to brew beer in 
their own houses; a comfort of which 
they had for many years been deprived, 
and a return to which, by removing the 
temptation of resorting to ale-houses, 
would tend materially to the improvement 
of their moral habits. He supposed he 
should be told, that this bill could not 
pass, because it would occasion a defalca- 
tion in the revenue of 1,200,000/. or 
1,400,000/.; but, when it was recollected, 
that if the price were reduced the con- 
sumption would be increased, he had no 
doubt, that the deficiency would be but 
trifling. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he was as sen- 
sible as any member, of the difficulties 
under which the agriculiurists laboured, 
and Would go as far as any other to re- 
lieve them. The present measure, how- 
ever, he did not think calculated for their 


relief. Indeed, no honourable member ' 
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had pointed out in what way it could be 
of service to the farmer. He himself 
could not view it as a measure beneficial 
to that class. From the returns, he 
found, that the consumption of malt, since 
the imposition of this tax, was as great as 
it was when the tax had not existed. 
It was a tax which spread over a very 
large portion of the community, and did 
not press heavily on any particular class. 
Mr. Bright said, that he was one of 
those who admitted the existence of 
great agricultural distress; at the same 
time he could not deny, that there were 
many taxes, the abolition of which would 
be of more importance to the community 
than that which was now sought to be re- 
pealed. The repeal of many of these 
taxes was loudly called for by the present 
situation of the country ; yet he felt him- 
self bound to vote for the repeal of the 
tax. Considering the present state of the 
country and of Europe, he would say, 
that it ought to be repealed; for he was 
convinced, that if the resources of govern- 
ment were diminished their vigilance 
would be increased. It was said, that this 
principle of reduction began at the eat 
end; that the House had first voted th 
men, and it would be necessary to vote 
the money for their support. He was 


‘not one of those who had joined in such 


large votes; but let those who so voted 
lock to it; for he considered, that if this 
burden was removed, reductions might be 
afterwards made in those estimates which 
were to come, fully equal to its amount. 
He called, then, upon those members who 
were favourable to the repeal of the tax, 
and who might have joined in the vote for 
the large military force, to look to every 

itemwhich was yet unvoted. Allclasses were 
distressed ; andhe was satisfied that the only 
effectual mode of relief—the only means 
to place this country in the proud situa- 
tion in which she had been accustomed 
to stand, and which, he trusted she would 

long continue to hold among the nations 
of Europe, would be, effectual economy 
and retrenchment. He was not one of 
those who would tax the funds to relieve 
the land, or the land to relieve the funds. 
The interests of both were so mixed up, 
that the injury of one would be the de- 
pression of the other. In this view of the 
case, he would repeal this tax, in the 
hope of being able effectually to resist the 
improvidence of ministers. It was said, 
that the Jandholder had reason to_comi- 
plain of the Poor laws and of Tithes, 
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and that those burdens were not shared 
equally by the commercial and funded in- 
terests. He, however, thought they had 
no just cause of complaint on this ground. 
They had received or purchased their 
estates with a full knowledge of the charges 
by which they were to be burdened ; and 
they ought not to turn round on the com- 
mercial interests, and insist upon their 
bearing a part of those burdens. The 
measure of relief for all would be that of 
effectual economy; and if gentlemen 
would imitate the example of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, they might, in the 
estimates which were still to be voted, re- 
trench as much as would supply the place 
of this tax. 

Colone] Wood admitted, that the inter- 
ests of the agricultural and commercial 
classes were the same, and that nothing 
could be more fatal than to separate 
them; but he could not believe that the 
reduction of our finances would be the 
means of making us more respectable in 
the eyes of the other powers of Europe. 
He admitted that the malt tax, as a ge- 
neral measure, pressed hard on the com- 
forts of the poor; but he could not see 
how this bill was calculated to relieve 
them. The whole of the tax now pro- 
posed to be taken off would not make the 
difference of one farthing in the price of a 
pot of beer; but even of that difference 
the consumers would not get the benefit. 
The brewers had first to dispose of their 
large stock on hand; and as very little 
malt was made after the month of May, 
this would carry them on to nearly the 
next sitting of parliament; and then, be- 
fore they reduced their price, they would 
wait to see whether the chancellor of the 
exchequer would propose a renewal of 
the tax; so that if the present bill were 
carried, it would be nearly a year before 
the consumers could derive any benefit 
from it, however small. The system 
adopted on the other side seemed to be 
that of taking a round at every tax, in the 
hope that with some one they might be 
able to succeed. There was the motion 
for the repeal of the tax on malt; for the 
repeal of that on windows ; for a repeal of 
the wool tax; and, for the repeal of the 
agricultural horse duty. Now, he con- 
tended that the repeal of those taxes 
would bea great injury to the country. 
The present tax was pronetee to be re- 

ealed for the relief of the agriculturists ; 
but the House should recollect that there 
Was a committee sitting up stairs on that 
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subject; and he thought it was not treat- 
ing that committee with common courtesy 
not to wait until they had delivered in 
their report. Honourable members had 
talked of the property tax. Now, he was 
one of. those who thought the House had 
committed a great error in the repeal of 
that tax. If that were to be restored 
with proper modifications, he would be 
willing to repeal the malt tax altogether. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, he thought 
it was a decidedly wise step in the House 
to have gotten rid of the property tax, 
because it operated upon too few sub- 
jects. This objection did not apply to 
the malt tax. To render a property tax 
at all endurable, it ought to exclude from 
any share of the burden it cast on society, 
those persons who had merely a life in- 
terest in their property. He would not 
consent to shake the security of the coun- 
try by making any diminution rashly in 
the revenue. He could not therefore 
consent, under the present circumstances, 
to take off this tax. If establishments of 
a great extent were necessary for the 
public security, suitable means ought to 
be given to his majesty’s government to 
support the charges. He should be par- 
ticularly averse to this repeal, as the re- 
duction of the tax would necessarily affect 
the sinking fund. From what he had 
witnessed of the disposition of ministers to 
reduce our establishments, he had no 
doubt, that suitablereductions from time to 
time would be acceded to. The repeal of 
the present tax would not, after all, afford 
relief to the extent of one farthing in the 
pot of porter. 

Captain Gordon corroborated the state- 
ments with respect to Scotland, and wish- 
ed for an equalization of the duties. He 
objected to this bill, that it did not extend 
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‘to Scotland. 


Mr. Smyth strongly recommended eco- 
nomy, both in our military establish- 
ments and in the expense of collecting 
the revenue. The best preparation for 
war was, to husband our resources in 
peace. He should certainly vote for the 
repeal of the tax. 

Lord Castlereagh, before he made the 
observations which occurred to him, re- 
quested the clerk to read the following 
entry on the Journals of the 8th June, 
1819, of thesixth Resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Income and Expenditure : 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that to provide forthe 
exigencies of the public service, to make 


ey 
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such progressive reduction of the national 
debt, as may adequately support public 
credit, and to afford to the country a pros- 
pect of future relief from a part of its 
present burthens, it is absolutely neces- 
-sary, that there should be a clear surplus 
of the income of the country beyond the 
expenditure, of not less than 5,000,000/. ; 
mat that; with a view to the attainment of 
this important object, it is expedient now 
to increase the income of the country, by 
the imposition of taxes, to the amount of 
3,000,000/. per annum.” 

The resolution having been read, the 
noble lord said, he could assure the hon. 
member for Essex, that in rising to re- 
deem his pledge when the bill was in- 
troduced ; namely, that he would give it 
his most strenuous opposition, he did so 
with great pain. It was no inconsiderable 
‘source of regret to a person standing in 
the situation of responsibility which he 
occupied, to resist, at a moment of pres- 


sure, a suggestion from so respectable a 


member, which had for its object the di- 
minution of the public burthens. But he 
felt, that in doing so on the present occa- 
sion, he was discharging an important 


‘public duty to all classes of the commu- 


‘Dity, and to none more than to that great 
class of the people who were now pecu- 
liarly under circumstances of difficulty. 
Arduous and painful as his task was, it 
would have been still more so, could he 
persuade himself, that the repeal of the 
duty in question would really give relief 
to those for whose relief it was intended. 
But, while on the one hand he was con- 
vinced, that the interest of the community 
at large was the true interest of the land- 
‘holder, so on the other hand he was also 
persuaded, that if the country were in a 
‘situation to allow of the remission of any 
tax, the duty on malt was not the tax 
which ought to be selected for that pur- 
pose. He had listened with great pain to 
many of the topics which had fallen from 
hon. gentlemen in the course of this and 
preceding debates. He thanked God, 

owever, that the time was now come 
when sentiments injurious to the credit of 
the country, or subversive of the great 

rinciples of public faith, would not be 
istened to with favour. He even endea- 


_ ‘voured to persuade himself, that those by 


whom such sentiments were uttered, re- 
coiled from their avowal, and endea- 
voured to explain them away. He was 
not afraid, that a British would 
ever forget those princip 


es of justice and | 
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good faith by which this country had been 
so long upheld. But, what they had to 
guard against was, being induced to do 
that indirectly which no consideration 
'would tempt them to do directly. Now 
those principles of public faith would be 
_as effectually violated by diminishing the 
‘public revenue to such a degree as would 
compel the government to depend upon 
precarious loans raised upon a bankrupt 
exchequer, as they would be by supporting 
one interest at the expense and to the ex- 
clusion of every other. At the outset, 
therefore, he warned the House, at a mo- 
ment when the surplus of the revenue was 
not sufficient to allow of any progress 
being made in the reduction of the debt, 
and when the House was quite unable to 
redeem its pledge of 1819, to guard the 
public credit against the calamity which a 
bad year of revenue might suddenly in- 
flict. The line of duty was strictly com- 
patible with the best interests of the 
country; for it was demonstrable, that 
the question of relief which the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Essex would: 
afford, would not be such as any indivi- 
dual would be conscious of, and therefore 
would not carry with it any consolation 
for an infraction of those principles, the 
maintenance of which the public credit 
demanded. 

Having thus stated the general princi- 
ples by which he was influenced in his 
consideration of this question, he should 
next proceed to state the grounds on 
which he should fouad his. opposition to 
the present bill. There were three points 
which appeared to him to be particularly 
deserving the attention of the House. 
The first was this—Was the country in 
such a situation with regard to the 
public creditor, its revenue, its expen- 
diture, as justified it in remitting any 

articular tax? The next was—Suppos- 
ing the country to be in such a situation 
as he had described, was the present 
the peculiar tax which ought to be 
remitted? and the third was, whether 
there was any thing in the working of 
this tax that afforded to the House a 
financial motive for repealing it. In‘ his 
consideration of these three points. he 
would reverse the order in which he had 
placed them, and would commence with 
the examination of the last of them. He 
would ask honourable members who were 
most conversant with the agriculture of 
the country, whether they could point 
out any inconvenience or any injury aris- 
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ing out of the’ working of the tax asa 
ground for its repeal? He trusted, that 
even those gentlemen would agree with 
him in this position, that nothing could 
be more inconsistent with financial wis- 
dom than to impose a tax as the support 
of a particular system of finance, and 
then to repeal it without any adequate 
motive being shown for so doing. Now, 
the present tax formed the leading fea- 
ture in the system of finance, which his 
right hon. friend the chancellor of the 
exchequer had submitted to parliament 
in 1819, and therefore ought not to be 
touched unless the most convincing ne- 
cessity could be shown for meddling with 
it. He wished those gentlemen to inform 
him, what there was in the returns, that 
could lead any man to suppose, that this 
tax had injured the sale of barley so much 
as to diminish the sale of the article on 
which the tax was laid; andalso what reason 
there was, supposing the sale of the article 
not to have been diminished by it, either 
for proposing or consenting to the repeal 
‘of it. The market for barley had scarcely 
ever been so well stocked as during the 
last year; indeed, the quantity of malt 
consumed during that period exceeded 
the quantity of any year during the last 
30 years—and he would not except even 
the last four, during two of which this 
tax had not existed by no less than 
600,000 or 700,000 bushels. This was as 
clear a demonstration as could be given, 
that the consumption of barley had not 
been narrowed by the operation of the 
malt tax ; and if the consumption had not 
been narrowed ; he wished to be informed, 
where it was that the hon. member for 
Essex had discovered that the farmer had 
suffered so materially by it. Honourable 
members would doubtless recollect, that 
when this tax was first propcsed to par- 
Tiament, his right hon. friend the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had predicted, 
- that it would not inflict any additional 
pressure upon the country. That predic- 
tion had been completely verified ; for, 
so far was the price of beer from having 
‘risen under its operation, that it had ab- 
solutely suffered reduction twice since 
June 1819, in which month it was first 
imposed, so that this tax had actually 
been a considerable resource to the ex- 
chequer, without placing any additional 
burthen upon the consumer. ; 

He would next call upon the House to 
consider what would be the effect of 
taking it off at present. And here he 
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‘would ask the hon. member for Essex, 
‘whether, in case no other tax were to be 


imposed in lieu of it, he would guarantee 
its remaining off for two years? Indeed, 
if it did not remain off for that period, 
what benefit would accrue from it to the 
consumer? The amount of the tax to 
the consumer was three farthings a gallon. 
Now, when beer was sold in retail, how 
would the person who bought it by the 
quart feel the reduction? He for one 
was at a loss to discover how such a per- 
son could be benefitted by it; and, indeed, 
it was his opinion, that if the tax were 
taken off to-morrow, the only effect of it 
would be to. diminish the revenue by 3 
million and a half of money, without giv- 
ing the slightest fraction of relief to the 
consumer of the article. The barrels of 
beer brewed since this tax had been laid 
on exceeded the average number of those 
brewed in the three preceding years by 
120,000 barrels; so that all the evil pro- 
duced by the tax was the suggestion of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, who would 
take it off without stating what tax they 
would impose in its stead. Besides, any 
person who would look at what had regu- 
larly been the case during the last thirty 
ears, would find, that the market for bar- 
ey had not been regulated by the amount 
of the duty to which it had been subjected 
but by other incidental and extraneous 
circumstances. In 1814, when the duty 
was 4s. 4d. per bushel, the quantity con- 
sumed was 24 millions; in 1817, when, 
the duty was only 2s. 4d. per bushel, the 


‘quantity consumed was only 17 millions ; 


and at present, inthe year 1821, when 
the duty was only 3s. 6d. per bushel, 
24,600,000 bushels ‘were consumed. 
He had never seen a fact from which 
it was more decidedly proved, that the 
agricultural interest had not been in- 
jured—but rather benefitted—by the tax 
which the hon. member for Essex now 
sought so eagerly to repeal. One of the 
reasons which that hon. member had 
urged in favour of repealing it was, the 
heavy burthens under which the agricul- 
tural interest at present laboured. But 
if that reason were to be admitted as hav- 
ing considerable weight, it would be a 
much better reason for repealing the 
agricultural horse-tax, which pressed 
without exception upon every person 
engaged in husbandry. For that reason 
alone, if he had no ‘other, he would not 
consent to repeal the malt tax, for he 
loved the agricultural interest. [Loud 
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chesring, intermingled with some laugh- 
ter.] He repeated it, he loved the agri- 
cultural interest; for habit no less than 
interest attached him to it; and yet, not- 
withstanding the attachment which he 
felt towards it, he would say, that there 
Was not any one class of persons in the 
country less interested in the repeal of the 
malt-tax than the landed interest. That 
certainly was not a tax which he would 
take off to relieve the farmer, supposing 
that he were inclined to consent toa re- 
duction of taxation to the amount of a 
million and a half annually. If he thought 
it practicable to reduce the annual pony: 
of the taxes by that sum—which he did 
not—and the House had expressed its 
opinion to be in concurrence with his 
‘own on a motion recently made by the 
hon. member for Abingdon (Mr. Ma- 
berly), he should propose the repeal of 
the window-tax in preference to that of 
the malt-tax. There were many other 
‘taxes by which the poorer classes were 
more immediately affected ; for instance, 
e salt-tax ; and, if he stood ina situation 
iz which he could at once gratify his own 
eelings and indulge the wishes of the 
people by reducing the taxes under which 
they laboured, he should certainly fix 
upon that tax before the malt-tax. He 
must, however, protest against this 
method of taking off taxes in the pre- 
sent state of the finances of the coun- 
try, without any adequate reason being 
shown for the reduction. He must al- 
ways resist any attempt to propagate a 
belief that the House was unwilling to al- 
leviate the burthens of the people. At 
present it was willing, but totally unable 
Taxes might indeed 
be taken off; but would any member con- 
tend, that the remission of 2,000,000/. of 
‘taxes would give a relief to the commu- 
‘nity equal to the detriment which would 
be inflicted upon it by the breach of faith 
with the public creditor, which would 
inevitably result from such a remission ? 
The course of his argument had now 
brought him to the consideration of the 
third point which he had stated to belong 
to this subject ; and he was certain, that it 
required no appeal from him to a hes the 
House to do its duty, according to the 
plan to which it had pledged itself in the 
resolution which the c ork bad read. He 
‘was sure that the hon, member for Essex 
would not contend, that though it was re- 
‘quisite in 1819 to have a surplus of reye- 


nue to support the public credit, it was | 
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not requisite to have such surplus at 
present. Certainly the pressure on the 
agricultural interest had been great since 
that period, and its acuteness had been 
considerably aggravated by the length of 
its continuance. He thought, however, 
that it had been greatly exaggerated, 
though he would allow, that in some parts 
of the country it was so excessive, that it 
would be impossible to colour it too 
highly. In those parts of the country 
that portion of relief which a measure 
like the present would afford, would be 
too inconsiderable for any person to feel 
it; and, whilst making such a declaration, 
he must be permitted to observe, that it 
was a superficial expectation to hold out 
to the country that it was from the remis- 
sion of taxation that the farmer was to 
obtain relief. Now, from the evidence 
already taken before the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the causes of 
agricultural distress, it was proved to de- 
monstration that it was not taxation but 
the price of produce that was the cause 
of the farmer’s distress. It was proved, 
that if you could withdraw all taxation 
from his expenses, he would hardly be 
eased by such a reduction. To state, 
therefore, that a repeal of the malt-tax 
which did not touch them as farmers, but 
only as consumers, would be a great benefit 
to them, was not to act the part ofa real 
friend to the interest of the farmer. In 
1819, when that resolution was passed, 
the manufacturer was in a state of great 
distress ; he had not, however, asked for 
the enactment of any measure which was 
calculated to overturn it; and yet he was 
now in a state of considerable improve- 
ment. The agriculturist was now in 
the same state that the manufacturer was 
then, and he trusted, nay he was confi- 
dent, that if he showed equal reliance on 
the wisdom of parliament, the day, was 
not far distant when similar amelioration 
would betide him. 

Having now performed his first duty to 
the House, in showing that there was no- 
thing in the working of the malt tax that 
rendered it necessary to repeal it, and 
also that if any tax ought to be repealed, 
it must be some other than the malt tax, 
he would proceed to show the state in 
which the country would be placed sup- 
osing the tax to be repealed. The 
ouse would recollect that this tax was 
the principal one on which his right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
had relied, to carry into effect the system 
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of his budget, though that system: 


had not produced a surplus of 5,000,000/. 
as had been anticipated, he was sure that 
the noble lord opposite would not say, 
that because the surplus was only two 
millions and a half, therefore they ought 
to part with it altogether. He was of 
opinion that the noble lord would agree 
with him in thinking that they ought to 
maintain the progress which they had al- 
ready made, and not relax in their exer- 
tions ; for by so doing the period could 
not be far distant when the salutary views 
of parliament in. passing that resolution 
would be accomplished. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would allow 
him shortly to enter into the arrange- 
ments which had been made, to create that 
surplus of revenue. It had long been a 
subject of reproach to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, that they allowed the revenue to 
float on without any fixed or constant 
system, supporting it by exchequer bills 
or loans, just as might be convenient to 
them; so that there was nothing like a 
sinking fund, and no real surplus of visi- 
ble revenue. It was said, that ministers 
acted upon such a system in order that 
they might continue to swim quietly down 
the stream of power, and refrain from 
changing it from a fear of losing their 
places. This he denied to have been the 
case ; for, right or wrong, ministers had 
then maintsined, that it was not proper 


to impose fresh taxes upon the commu- | 


nity at a moment under which they were 
suffering considerable pressure. They 
had therefore, to avoid the necessity of 
imposing such taxes, made at that time 
considerable reductions. In the present 
year also they had made a reduction to 
the amount of a million andahalf. They 
were still occupied in making further re- 


ductions, nor would they cease to make | 


them until they reached that point, at 
which, by the dilapidation occasioned by 
pushing reduction too far, greater mis- 
chief would occur than at present. 
What, then, was the luw which ministers 
had observed in the imposition of fresh 
taxes? They had not imposed them un- 
til 1819 ; because, if they had proposed 
them at an earlier period, parliament 
might have said to them—* We will not 
give in to your system of taxation, until 
you show that it is not only rational and 
practicable, but also sufficient for your 
purposes.” They had therefore waited 
until they knew what contingencies it was 
probable they would have to meet; and 
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he would now put it to the hon. member 
for Essex, whether he thought that it 
would contribute to the public credit of 
the country either at home or abroad, if 
the House of Commons were now, within 
two years from the time in which it passed 
the resolution, stating the necessity of 
having a surplus revenue of 5;000,000/. to 
turn round and say, that the country wasso 
bankrupt in means and expectances as to 
be obliged to abandon the pledge which 
it had solemnly given to its creditors, and 
by the repeal of the malt tax to repeal thé 
system of finance which it had pre- 
viously adopted? What would be the 
consequence of such a measure among 
foreign nations? Would the influence of 
the country in the preservation of peacé 
be increased by the knowledge that it ha 
changed the whole system, which it ha 
only adopted in' the last two years, for 
the sake of diffusing amongst its popula- 
tion the benefits to be derived from the 
remission of 2,000,0002. of taxes? What 
would be the consequence with regard to 
the fundholder if such an avowal were to 
be made—if he were to be informed, that 
his dividend was to be paid not out of any 
surplus revenue, but some new and preca- 
rious loan? ‘The repeal of the malt tax, 
therefore, could not operate as a practical 
relief, On the contrary, it would create 
considerable pressure by weakening, if it 
did not entirely subvert, the foundations 
upon which public credit rested. 

He trusted that the House, in their 
consideration of the present question, 
would put the government entirely out of 
its view ; for it was not a question between 
the House and the government, but a 

juestion between the House and the* 
country. It ought therefote to be de- 
cided, after a reference of its bearings 
upon all the great public interests of the 
country. He must, however, say for him- 
self, that if the House should think fit to 
repeal the tax, he should not wish to con- 
tinue a member of the government of the 
country, whilst it was under the degraded 
situation of having a revenue only equal 
to its expenditure, and under the danger- 
ous contingency of having that revenue 
even below it. The credit of the country 
had generally been placed high above the 
waters, and not in places where the waves 
could break over it. He had now sub- 
mitted to the House the grounds on which 
he thought it would be a suicidal measure 
to repeal the malt tax. As far as reduc- 
tions could be made; the hon.- member for 
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Essex had a right to call upon govern- 
ment to make them; but it was not con- 
sistent with the duty of government to 
make such reductions as would leave the 
country in a helpless situation. No man 
felt more than he did the pressure under 
which it laboured at present ; but he had 
never been more convinced of any truth 
than he was of this—that he was serving 
the agricultural interest of the country by 
refusing his assent to a measure which 
would shake public credit from its basis 
without affording any relief to that interest 
which it was especially intended to bene- 
fit.—The noble lord sat down amidst con- 
siderable cheering. 

Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, said, he gave his 
cordial support to the bill. The system 
which had been acted upon, and which 
he had opposed for the last 25 years, had 
brought the country to the state to which 
he had always expected it would be 
brought. He almost regretted that he 
had lived thus long to see the country in 
its present state. Dire taxation was the 
cause of the existing distress. But it 
was: said, the public debt must not be re- 
duced. God forbid, that it should be im- 
properly reduced! but in time, if some- 
thing were not done, this might become 
unavoidable. It was said, the House 
must not break faith with the public cre- 
ditor. But had that House not already 
broken its faith? He had been a mem- 
ber of it for 40 years, and had never 
Anowe it to keep faith in any case. In 
his opinion, a reform of the system was 
necessary. The noble lord had said, that 
the repeal of the malt tax would not be- 
nefit the landed interest. In reply to 
this he would refer the noble lord to’ the 
experience of the years 1815 and 1817. 
In those years barley was only 18s. the 


quarter. The malt tax was repealed, and 


the barley rose to a remunerating price, 


and no complaint was heard on the sub- 
ject until the chancellor of the exchequer 


imposed anew malt tax. The price of 
barley upon this again declined. 
Lord A. Hamilton rose amid loud cries 


_of * question.” After the reception he 
had encountered, he felt little disposition 
.to occupy their time; but although he 
_might have some difficulty in justifying to 


the House a trespass upon its attention, 


‘he should have still more in justifying, 


when he met his constituents, a silent vote 


_upon the subject in debate. The noble 
Jord then went on to answer the argu- 
_ments employed against the bill. He 
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wished to know from the noble lord oppo- 
site, who treated expenditure as a ques- 
tion of convenience, whether absolute ne- 
cessity might not compel a reduction in 
the expenses of the country. The noble 
lord talked of the impossibility of remain- 
ing in office under any deficiency of the 
needful supplies ; but he remembered the 
fate of the income tax; he remembered 
the instances in which the estimates for 
the year had been sent back by the 
House; and his experience of what had 
happened upon those occasions guarded 
him from being alarmed at the hints 
which the noble lord had thrown out. 
He next adverted to a noble lord near 
him (lord Fife) who had. voted against 
ministers upon the present question, and 
who had since been removed from a situa- 
tion which he held about the royal person. 
That noble lord had been actuated by a 
regard for the interests of his country, 
and the wishes of his constituents: he 
could not have voted otherwise consist- 
ently with his own honour and with the 
principles which he had always professed. 
He trusted that the example of that noble 
lord would operate as a lesson to members 
of parliament, and that it would teach 
them that there were situations the main- 
tenance of which was inconsistent with 
parliamentary independence. 

The Earl of Fife stated the reluctance 
he felt to be obliged to intreat the indul- 
gence of the House for a short time; but 
placed as he was by what had fallen from 
the noble lord, it was impossible to avoid 
making a few observations. He was not 
often ambitious of engaging the attention, 
or occupying the valuable time of the 
House, and it would be more congenial 
to his feelings not to speak on the subject 
alluded to. Occasions might occur, 
when to be silent would warrant a con- 
clusion to be drawn which he little wish- 
ed, and hoped not to deserve. He had 
no hesitation, however, in declaring, that 
the hasty mode adopted lately regarding 
the office he held in the king’s family, 
was not rendered more necessary at the 
present moment than for a year past— 
and certainly by no change of conduct on 
his part. Sufficiently did he announce a 
considerable time ago, by communications 
and explanations addressed to a proper 
quarter, his desire and readiness to retire, 
from his inability to attend regularly to 
the duties, and some of them in parlia- 
ment, to prevent disagreement—owing 
much to being obliged to watch over the 
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‘nterests of a vast number of people, 
under circumstances cruel and vexatious. 
Delicacy alone prevented him last year 
from relinquishing, till after the corona- 
tion, a place he had accepted under par- 
ticular circumstances; and it was a satis- 
faction to be released from it for various 
reasons. But the time selected was not 
the most suitable, having received orders 
to attend the king to Jreland—and after a 
vote given in the House, advised by his 
constituents, in unison with one on a simi- 
lar occasion last year, urged’ by the state 
of the country, and the dictates of his 
judgment. As the resolution communi- 
cated so abruptly was considered as a re- 
ptimand for that vote (he had it from 
ery | he must own he did not re- 
pent it. If it was intended as a signal of 
terror to alarra others, he left to hon. 
gentlemen the mode of appreciating it, 
to whom it might apply. He always 
understood that resistance when success- 
ful was not called a crime; but in that 
House it seemed to be construed other- 
wise. Voting with the minority of last 
year, no notice was taken—but acting 
with the majority of the present, he was 
visited with high displeasure. He did 
not feel hurt—-he was not offended, he 
trusted—he would ever be ready to act 
when necessary, in a fearless, indepen- 
dent, and, as far as depended on his abili- 
ties, in a becoming manner. And that 
his loyalty to the throne (for such a pro- 
ceeding would in no ways alter his con- 
duct )—his devotion to the House of the 
monarch, to whose gracious will he was 
indebted solely for the favour he lately 
enjoyed, would always appear, “ true as 
the dial to the sun, although it was not 
always shone upon.”—In referring to the 

uestion, he was bound to observe, that in 
whatever light he viewed it, he considered 
the tax impolitic and unjust in principle 
—baneful in the effects—dangerous and 
ruinous in the result. He appealed then 
to members belonging to England, who 
had ever shewn a disposition not only to 
listen to the complaints of their fellow 
subjects, but to commiserate and assist 
people from all parts of the world—he 
requested the gentlemen from Ireland, 
from what had passed—and. was passing 


there, not to tarry—he called on those | 


connected with Scotland to consider the 
state of their country and the distresses 
of the people, whose eyes were onthe 


votes and resolutions of that ‘night—he 
implored his majesty’s ministers to think 
VOL. V. 
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well on the. danger to be apprehended, in 
times of restless irritability, caused often 
by no imaginary grievances, to conciliate 
when policy and interest dictated, to be 
contented with moderate taxes, instead of 
attempting to force the payment of enor- 
mous ones. He concluded in the ener- 
getic language of the Scottish poet 
Thomson— 


Ye masters,then, 

Be mindful of the rough laborious hand 

That sinks you soft in elegance and ease— 
Be windful of those limbs, in russet clad, 
Whose toil to yours is warmth and graceful 


pride. , 
And, oh, be mindful of that sparing board, 
Which covers your’s with luxury. profuse, 
Makes your glass sparkle and your sense re- 
joice 
Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains 
And all-involving winds have swept away.” 


Lord Folkestone wished to offer a few 
words, in consequence of the allusions 
which had been made tohim. Those al- 
lusions referred to an assertion which he 
had made on a former occasion. All the 
gentlemen who had alluded to it, had ar- 
gued as if it was a matter of option with 
the country whether it would pay the 
interest of the debt or not. What he had 
stated was, that in the government of 
countries there was a moral as well as 
physical impossibility, which must excuse 
a breach of faith with the public creditor ; 
and this proposition he would not retract. 
He had asked if a case might not occur in 
which it would be a breach of faith to 
the whole to keep faith with a part, as in 
the event of invasion by a foreign enemy. 
Again, he had asked, if the country were 
reduced by excessive taxation to such a 
state of commotion that it should be ne- 
cessary to suspend the habeas corpus act, 
whether the government would not be 
compelled to break that faith. If the 
liberty of the country were violated, 
what faith could be kept with the fund- 
holder? He had never said that the 
withholding of the interest on the funded 
debt would not be an act of injustice 
under ordinary circumstances; but he 
maintained, that in the cases which he 
had supposed, it would be injustice not to 
withhold it. 

After a. short reply from Mr. Western, 
the House divided, Ayes 144. Noes 242. 
Majority against the motion 98. “The 
second reading of the bill was then put 
off for six months. 
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List of the Majority, and also of the 
Minority. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 5. 

StaTE oF THE GAME Laws.] Lord 
Cranbourn rose to move for a committee 
toinquire into the state of the Game Laws. 
When the House recollected the numbers 
who were daily committed to wen for 
offences arising out of these laws they 
could not but see the importance of the 
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Wood, ald. 
Wynn, sir W. 
Wyvill, M. 

TELLERS. 
Hamilton, lord A. © 
Shelley, sir J. 


‘subject. He thought, too, that the laws 


were in many respects absurd and incon- 
sistent. In some cases, a son was quali- 
fied while the father was not. The noble 
lord mentioned several other instances to 
show the anomalous state of the law upon 
this subject, and concluded by moving for 
the committee. 

Sir J. Sebright seconded the motion. 
He was sure that any change would be 
for the better. A set of laws more absurd 
or unjust never disgraced any country. 
With respect to their effects, they tended 
to demoralize the people. It was his 
opinion, that game should be put upon 
the same footing as other property. 

Sir J. Shelly said, that when he recol- 
lected that a bill for altering the game 
laws had been brought in by the late mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire (lord Dacre), and 
enforced by all his eloquence and yet 
had failed, he could not expect much 
from the present motion. However, the 
noble lord had said, to use sporting lan- 

uage, “ though lord Dacre missed fire, 
an whip on his jacket, and have a shot at 


the game laws.” The game laws had not 
been fairly treated ; for there was no set 
of laws that might not be open to objec- 
tion, if their bad effects only were consi- 
dered. If the game were destroyed, the 
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great inducement to country gentlemen 
to reside on their estates would be taken 
away. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that though he 
was not akiller of game, he was an eater 
of that nice article, but since the bill of 
an hon, member (Mr. G. Bankes) had 
passed, he had never been able to get a 
second course. He hoped, whatever bill 
the noble lord brought in, there would be 
a clause in it to provide, that when an 
humble individual like himself was about 
to A ii a dinner, and said to his wife, 
«* My dear, ‘let us have some game,” he 
might not be met with the unpleasant 
difficulty, ‘* where shall we get it ?” 

Mr. G. Bankes was glad his bill had been 
so effectual. _ If that bill destroyed poach- 
ing, it would destroy the nest from which 
great part of the evil of the country ori- 
ginated.. He objected to a committee 
which would take up the time of the 
House without adding any thing to jits.in- 
formation... As the subject was not new, 


the noble lord might at once move. for 
leave to bring ina bill. As to the game 
laws themselves, no one could deny, that 
2 great number of persons were at pre- 
sent in prison on account of them, and 


nothing would be more easy than to put 
an end to this, by abolishing those laws. 
But this might be said of any other law. 
They all lamented the number of punish- 
ments for forgery. Nothing was more 
easy than to put an end to the laws 
against it. But what then became of the 
property of the country? So they might 
abolish the game laws, but what then be- 
came of the game of the country? The 
general permission to shoot would only 
make the country people ten times more 
vicious and. indolent: in six months the 
game would be destroyed, and the better 
glasses of people would be left without 
their amusement, which attached them to 
the country. . 

Colonel Wood said, he was the unfor- 
tunate individual who moved for the 
committee of 1810. When he had got 
into that committee, they would agree to 
nothing that he proposed. He had. pro- 
posed to the committee to examine to 
what. extent the evil of poaching had 
gone, and to consider a remedy. . This 
the committee refused, and said they 
would take for granted there was a great 
deal of evil from poaching. So that after 
auch. discussion the only resolution the 
committee came to was this—-‘ That it is 
the opinion of this committee that game 
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should be the property of the person on 
whose ground it is found :”? and so they 
reported. As for the remark of his hon. 
friend, that no one in London could get a 
second course, he could only say that his 
hon. friend was not so much in the confi- 
dence of the poulterers as he was. _ If his 
hon. friend would give a social dinner, 
he would undertake to buy game for him. 
It was. of importance that the committee 
should be appointed, for he was confident 
that poaching was carried on to as great 
an extent as ever it was. The poulterers 
were forced to encourage it, even against 
their own’ will. What they said was, 
* cut off the supply altogether, or let it 
be legalised.” As to the remedy two 
courses were open. Either they might 
return to the state in which they were 
till the latter end of George 2nd, when the 
sale of game was legal, the rest of the laws 
remaining the same; or they might (to 
which he was more inclined) make game 
the property of the occupier of the Jand. 
He recommended also a revision of the 
law as to qualifications, which was now 
enforced only. against the poor. The 
certificate might be raised to 5/. and all 
qualifications taken away. He was anxi- 
ous the country gentlemen should have 
every inducement to reside on their es- 
tates, but it was their interest to consider 
the question with liberality, and to put 
down an evil which filled our gaols with 
peasantry, and laid the foundation of so 
many crimes. 

Mr. Douglas opposed the motion. To 
legalize. the sale of game would, he ob- 
served, be, in effect, to enable persons to 
buy licenses for the disposal of stolen 
purchases. 

Sir C. Burrell thought, that at a time 
when the country gentlemen were la- 
bouring under so many privations, it was 
too much to propose to take from them 
the only solace they had’ left. With re- 
gard to the main question of the game 
laws, he was convinced that it would be a 
bad: plan to separate the game from the 
poperty of the country. In this point he 
was supported by the late Mr. Fox, who, 
after having, maturely examined the sub- 
ject, had come to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that a committee 
ought not to be appointed, unless the 
specific defect.'in the law were clearly 
pointed out, andthe remedy stated. The 
proposition ‘of the noble lord, he was con- 
vinced, would not produce the slightest 
improvement in the morals of the country. 
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If game were to be made property, it must 
be under the civil law, and then the effect 
would be, to bring a host of pettyfogging 
lawyers all over the country, disputing 
about every head of game. To get. rid 
of one evil, therefore, they were called 
onto create another of a much worse na- 
ture. He begged of the House also to 
consider, what a restriction it would be 
upon the citizens all over the country, in 
taking the diversion of shooting, who al- 
though they might be permitted to follow 
the sport on the grounds of those they 
dealt with, would not dare to cross.a 
hedge after game. orn 

Mr. Bennet, of Wiltshire, thought the 
game laws required revision. Few per- 
sons stole. sheep who did not first, begin 
by poaching. If game was put upon the 
same footing as other property it would 
be the interest of the occupiers of the 
land to preserve it; it was now their in- 
terest to destroy it. It might be then 
sold so cheap that it would not be worth 
the poachers while to sell game. 

Mr. Coke jun. thought. the effect of 
making game property, would be, to ren- 
der country gentlemen odious in the eyes 
of the nation, bygiving them a mercenar 
sordid character, in converting that which 
had hitherto been regarded as an exclu- 
sive source of amusement into a means of 
lucre. He did not stand up as the de- 
fender of the game laws, but he was con- 
vinced it was impossible to put a’stop to 
poaching by any'laws that could be de- 
vised ; and the present laws were so fitted 
and fashioned to their end by the opera- 
tion of time, that any attempt at altera- 
tion would be more likely to defeat the 
object than,to promote it. 

Mr. Warre neither wished to spoil the 
amusements of the country gentleman, 
nor.to remove the inducement which he 
now had to reside .on his estate; but he 
believed the present laws to be the source 
of much crime, and should therefore vote 
for their revisioa. 
. Lord Lowther spoke against the mo- 
tion, conceiving its object to be two-fold, 
namely, to legalize the sale of game, and 
to prevent poaching., "He must protest 
against the former, as it would serve . ra- 
‘ther to promote than to prevent poaching. 
_ Mr. Harbord, convinced as he was, that 
great moral evil. resulted from the pre- 
sent system, was. inclined to support a 


measure which might tend to correct it. | 


Much stress had been laid upon the argu- 
ment that the present game laws presented 
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a strong inducement to landed proprietors 
to reside upon their own estates. If the 
only amusement which gentlemen could 
find in the country was that of shooting 
pheasants, he thought the country. would 
not lose much by their absence. 

_ The House divided: Ayes 52. Noes, 
86. . Majority against the motion 34. 


AGRicuLTURAL Tax.] Mr. 
Curwen rose to bring forward his pro- 
mised motion for the repeal of the tax 
upon Horses employed in Agriculture. 
Against this proposition, he felt that the 
same objections could not apply, which 
were urged upon the measure of his hon. 
friend the member for Essex; with regard 
to the repeal of the malt tax. For the 
tax to which his motion would refer, ope- 
rated in a most unequal manner, pressing 
most severely upon, those who had to cul- 
tivate the waste land, while it was, toa 
certain extent, oppressive upon all farmers, 
especially of the smaller class. There 
was, indeed, scarcely a farmer who had not 
reason to complain of the operation of 
this tax ; for what farmer could conscien- 
tiously swear that he never used any of 
his agricultural horses for any other pur- 
pose than farming? and if he did nor 
so swear, the horse otherwise used was 
charged as a saddle-horse. There was 
this material difference between the malt 
tax, and that to which he referred, that 
while it was maintained, that the repeal of 
the former would confer no benefit on the 
agriculturist or the consumer, no such 
argument could be used in the present 
case, as the repeal of the agricultural 
horse tax would be an immediate beon to 
the farmers., The present tax too, was 
in amount much less than that of the 
malt tax; and therefore it could be the 
more easily dispensed with. This tax 
was, indeed, so exceptionable, that he 
was surprised at its original enactment. 
But the unequal operation of it was pecu- 
liarly to be deprecated. For instance, if 
a farmer. had ‘four horses, three were 
charged at 17s, each as agricultural horses, 
and the fourth was set down as a saddle 
horse ,at 20s., although such horse had 
never a saddle upon his back or any thing 
more in that shape than a whisp of straw ; 
in addition to which 10s. 6d. was charged 
for a groom. Hence it appeared, that if 
a farmer possessed 50 acres of land, with 
four horses, he, was subject to a tax of 
above 5/. a-year for his horses and sup- 
posed groom, He trusted that such a case 
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would attract the attention of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), as the friend of agri- 
culture, if the chancellor of the exchequer 
were even determined to be deaf to the 
appeal. That appeal was for the consi- 
deration due in common equity to those 
who had bad or inferior lands to cultivate. 
But another consideration was due to the 
farmers in the northern counties, com- 
pared to those in other districts. For in- 
stance, he had been told by his hon. 
friend, the member for Norfolk (Mr. 
Coke), that he could plough sixty days 
more in the year in his county than could 
be done in Cumberland. Did not this fact, 
then, entitle the farmers in the northern 
counties to somewhat more of attention 
upon the subject of taxation? But the 
manner in which the farmers were occa- 
sionally surcharged was peculiarly griev- 
ous. One grievance of this nature had 
come to his knowledge. A small farmer 
of 70 years of age, who, when in better 
circumstances, was a sportsman, was pro- 
ceeding with his horse to market, having 
some articles for sale, but, happening to 
meet a party engaged in fox-hunting, he 
could not resist the attraction, and there- 
fore throwing down his goods, he mounted 
his horse and followed the hounds. Was 
not this a case which ought to be excused 
from the penalty of using an agricultural 
horse for any but agricultural purposes ? 
Yet, in this case, an informer appeared, 
and the poor old farmer was actually sur- 
charged. He called upon ministers to 
devise some means of relieving the farmers 
from such oppression, and to contrive a 
more equal distribution of the taxes. By 
this remission, 2s. 6d. a week might be 
added to the weekly wages of every day 
labourer in England, and that would be 
an addition, which would lead to various 
results advantageous to the country. He 
was confident, that the low price of corn 
was not owing to an over-production, but 
_ to an under-consumption, in consequence 
of the comparative inability of the labour- 
ing classes to purchase. These classes 
could not, indeed, affordto buy as formerly, 
and hence consumption had fallen off, 
which circumstance naturally led to a fall 
of prices. Some gentlemen professed to 
think, that the distress of agriculture was 
in a great measure owing to the quantity 
of bad land in cultivation, but, if it were 
not for the cultivation of these lands, with 
all their disadvantage to the farmers, the 
surplus produce of all Europe, or of the 
world, would not be sufficient to supply 
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the wants of this country. The produce 
of our bad lands geaeeel'y supplied the 
consumption of the country for two months 
in the year, and that was more than had 
ever been imported. It had been stated, 
that if the import of corn were free from 
restriction, those who sent it would take 
the produce of our manufactures in return; 
and hence, it was argued, that our com- 
merce and manufactures would be en- 
riched by the unrestrained import of corn. 
But who were the persons by whom it was 
expected our manufactured goods would 
be taken in exchange for corn? There 
were now no corn-merchants on the con- 
tinent—Monarchs were, at present, the 
only great corn-dealers abroad. The 
king of Sweden was, indeed, one of the 
first corn-merchants. And, if our ports 
should be at present opened, the greatest 
supply of corn to be looked for was from 
the king of Denmark, who had a vast 
quantity of corn in store, and who was 
still a greater dealer in corn than the king 
of Sweden. And, if the king of Denmark 
should send us corn, who could suppose, 
that his majesty would take our hardware 
or woollen manufactures in return? No. 
This monarch, like any other foreign dealer 
in corn, would require from us either bul- 
lion or bills in payment for his corn.— 
But he hoped and trusted, that our ports 
would never again be opened for the im- 
port of corn, and that this country would 
always be able to grow enough for its own 
consumption, instead of looking for any 
foreign supply. This, however, could not 
be the case, if the low or infericr soils 
were thrown out of culture. But, if those 
lands were thrown out of cultivation, what 
was to become of the people who were at 
sama employed in labouring upon them? 
ere those labourers thrown out of em- 
ployment, there would be no resource for 
them but the poor’s-rate, the amount of 
which was already enormous. — Another 
subject of complaint among the farmers 
was, the delay which took place in judg- 
ing upon surcharges. This delay was a 
source of great vexation and injury. For 
example, a farmer happened to find, that 
the application of a metallic spring to a 
cart would serve most materially to facili- 
tate labour—to give the power, indeed, of 
two horses to a one-horse cart. But, as 
soon as the use of the spring was disco- 
vered, he was actually surcharged for a 
ig. But this farmer deeming it quite 
impossible, that he should be ultimately 
required to pay 6/, 12s. for the use of such 
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an Improvement, continued the use of it, 
and 12 months having elapsed before the 
judgment was pronounced, he had to pay 
the year’s tax as well as the surcharge. 
It was the duty of the chancellor of t 

exchequer to look to a case of this nature. 
But, he called upon the right hon. gentle- 
man to turn his attention to the several 
taxes which pressed upon the necessaries 
of life, and bore down the labouring 
classes. It would be not only a measure 
of benevolence, but of wisdom, to repeal 
all those taxes, and, in lieu thereof, to 
impose an income tax of 5 per cent. To 
such a tax no rational objection could be 
made; for, while it would afford great re- 
lief to the labouring classes, it would press 
only upon the rich, including alike the 
fundholder and the landholder. If such 
an income-tax were proposed as a sub- 
stitute for the malt, the salt, and the 
leather taxes, with those upon soap and 
candles, it would, he had no doubt, be 
hailed as a most auspicious measure by all 
considerate and candid men. ‘This tax 
upon income would, too, serve very amply 
to indemnify the treasury for the repeal 
of the several duties which he had men- 
tioned. Such a substitute would have 
another material advantage—that it would 
save the country from great expense in 
the collection of the revenue, as well as 
put an end to that patronage of which he 
feared that government were always too 
tenacious. But the mode in which the 
taxes upon the necessaries of life were 
collected, had some peculiarities which 
must strike the House with surprise. 
Would it be believed that two millions of 
those taxes were exacted for paupers who 
had really nothing to pay; that one- 
fourth of their entire annual produce was 
actually paid upon the necessaries con- 
sumed by parish paupers — by those, in- 
deed, who subsisted upon the bounty of 
others? But how many labourers, who 
could not subsist upon their present wages, 
and who therefore were obliged to resort 
to some parochial aid, were among the 
contributors to the payment of those 
taxes? If, then, those taxes were repealed, 
such persons could subsist upon their 
wages, and avoid the disgrace of applying 
for parochial relief. Another circum- 
stance was this—that if the land continued 
to fall off in price, the paupers could not 
be maintained without resorting to the 
towns where the manufacturers and me- 
chanics were scarcely in a state to afford 
any relief without injuring, if not sacrific- 
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ing themselves. But the great object of 
the legislature, in every view, should be 
to support agriculture. The manufacto- 
ties could, notoriously, produce one-third 
more than any market could be found for. 
They still, however, could go on well, if 
their best customers, the agriculturists, 
were enabled to purchase more of their 
commodities. The hon. member con- 
cluded with moving “ That leave be given 
to bring in a bill to repeal so much of 
the acts of the 43rd and 52nd Geo. 3, 
and the 2nd of his present majesty, as 
imposes certain duties on Agente 
Horses, and other horses employed in lead- 
ing lime, coal, and other merchandize.” 
Sir W. W. Wynn supported the motion, 
because he thought its principle unobjec- 
tionable. At the same time, he should 
have preferred that his hon. friend had 


postponed it until after the bringing up of - 


the report of the agricultural committee. 
» Sir C. Burrell, after declaring his con- 
currence with the principle of the motion, 
expressed a wish, that it had been post- 
poned until the report of the agricultural 
committee were Laugh) up. The un- 
equal pressure of the existing tax could 
not be denied. For instance, where land 
required lime, which was particularly the 
case with lands of inferior quality, addi- 
tional horses must be employed to carry 
it; for oxen, although they answered the 
purpose of agriculture in the field, could 
not carry great weights for any distance 
upon the roads. Under all the circum- 
stances, he trusted his hon. friend would 
consent to postpone his motion. 

Mr. Davenport expressed his concur+ 
rence with the motion, but wished it to 
be postponed until after the agricultural 
committee had made its report. — 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, approved of the 
motion, and saw no necessity for its post- 
ponement. ; 

Mr. Curwen said, that if the right hon. 
gentleman opposite would pledge himself 
to meet the question at a future period, 
he would withdraw his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he wished to know the degree of import- 
ance which the agricultural committee 
would attach to the repeal of this tax, 
Unless they considered its repeal of great 
importance to the agricultural interests, 
he thought no benefit arising from it 
could equal the inconvenience which 
would result, in a financial point of view, 
from the subtraction of so large a sum as 
500,000/, a year from the revenue. 
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\ Sir T. Lethbridge was satisfied, that the 
country would consider the repeal of the 
tax as a great relief. He did not wish to 
undervalue the opinion of the committee 
up stairs ; he must say that he thought it 
would be much better for the House to 
grant this small boon to the agriculturists 
at the present moment. 
- Mr. Gipps hoped the hon. member 
would not press his motion, but bring it 
forward again after the committee should 
have made their report. He was con- 
vinced if ministers would put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel, that they would-be able 
to find means of raising 500,000/. in a 
manner more serviceable to the country. | 

Mr. Ricardo said, he should certainly 
give his support to the motion.’ He 
should do so on the same principle. on 
which he had voted for repealing the last 
duty on malt, not because it was in itself 
a bad tax, or pressed with peculiar hard- 
ship on the landed interest, but with a 
view of compelling the observance of strict 
economy in the administration of govern- 
ment. It was his belief that the whole 
amount of the malt tax might be saved 
by measures of economy; and as he 
looked upon.the sinking fund to be utterly 
useless—to be at this moment unproduc- 
tive of one single good effect—he was 
quite disposed to abrogate’every tax so 
long as any portion of that fund remained 
in existence. The hon. mover had stated, 
that foreign monarchs were embarking in 
the corn trade, that they were becoming 
merchants, and that the king of Sweden 
was importing oats into this country. 
Now if this were the fact, he for one 
should rather rejoice at it,’ because he 
_ should expect to make much better: bar- 
gains with kings and princes than with 
their subjects. .The hen. . gentleman, 
however, need not be under any alarm ; 
for if, as he represented, these trading po- 
tentates would not take back our -hard- 
ware and pottery in exchange, and would 
receive nothing but bullion, there was a 
sufficient security for our continuing to 
grow our own corn. not 

Mr. Baring expressed his regret at 
hearing this question argued with refer- 
ence to the conflicting interests of dif- 
ferent classes of the community. It gave 
him some surprise to findihis hon. friend 
treating a-great national subject in a way 
which, practically considered, he must 
pronounce extraordinary and almost ab- 
surd. He was now alluding chiefly to 
what fell from his hon. friend in relation 
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to the sinking fund. At the same time 
he felt it his duty to observe, that those 
gentlemen who had given their uniform 
support to ministers through a long and 
extravagant administration, and who had 
enabled them to spare the country from a 
large amount of direct taxes by means of 
successive loans, did come forward with 
a very bad grace to propose and recom- 
mend the cheating (for it was no less) of 
the persons who had advanced those 
loans. The impression which their rea- 
sonings were calculated to produce was, 
to be sure, not very considerable; and he 
relied too much on the moral feelings of 
the country, to apprehend that they 
would ever acquire much, popularity 
either in the House or elsewhere. With 
regard to the sinking fund, it: might be 
very natural to some to treat it with con- 
tempt; but that a person of his hon. 
friend’s ingenuity and sound. principles 
should speak of it as utterly useless, and 
express a readiness to do away with every 
tax that contributed to support it, asto- 
nished him not a little. When his hon. 
friend was thus willing to surrender the 
last sixpence of the sinking fund, he (Mr. 
B.) could have wished him to amplify his 
argument, and to lay before the House 
those views under which he conceived 
that our financial system ought to be con- 
ducted. If his hon. friend had objected 
only to the mode of keeping the accounts 
of the sinking fund, he was perfectly 
ready to concur with him, for it was cal- 
culated only to puzzle and confuse. But 
to say that a sinking fund ought not to 
be maintained, was ‘in effect to say that 
the country should go on borrowing, as 
long as fools enough could be found to 
lend their money, and that no security 
should be offered to the creditor. With 
respect to the- repeal of the present tax, 
he did not think it was calculated to afford 
much relief to the agricultural interests ; 
nor did he think that much more inform- 
ation than gentlemen already possessed 
upon the subject, was likely to be ob- 
tained by waiting for the:report of the 
committee. For his own part, he had al- 
ways considered the maintenance of the 
finances of the country an object of es- 
sential importance; and he thought the 
country would be: better able to engage 
in any contest, or cope with any diffieul- 
ties, .with a strong finance than with a 
strong military or naval establishment. 
' Mr. Calcraft. said, he was- desirous to 
keep up the financial credit ‘of the coun~ 
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try as his hon. friend could possibly be; 
but with respect to the question of keep- 
ing up a sinking fund, it was necessary to 
consider how far the comforts and means 
of the people would enable us to do so. 
Such was the state of the country, and 
such the situation of particular classes of 
the community, that it was better, even 
with a view to keeping up the national 
credit, to relax a certain part of the pub- 
lic burthen, than to press the people to 
extremity. Let our army and navy esta- 
blishments be reduced, and that reduction 
would afford the very means of keeping 
up the sinking fund. He did not object 
to the sinking fund, but to the manner in 
which it 4was employed. The sinking 
fund was, in fact, a hoard of money kept 
up at a great expense, and taken from the 
eople at inconvenient periods, and by 
ard means. It was a large treasure 
amassed under the name of a sinking 
fund, and lavished at pleasure by the go- 
vernment. Was that the way to save the 
resources of the people? The money 
would be much safer, he contended, in 
the pockets of the people, both as a secu- 
rity for themselves, and a resource for the 
state, than it was even in the hands of the 
commissioners for discharging the public 
debt. With respect to the motion, he 
should support it if his hon. friend pressed 
it to a division. 

Lord Milton feared, that the distress of 
the agricultural classes was not duly ap- 

reciated. It seemed to him that the 

est course would be, to allow his hon. 
friend to bring in his bill, and then to 
suspend its stages till they were in pos- 
session of further information. 

Mr. Curwen said, that under the cir- 
cumstances, he did not deem it advisable 
to press his motion; but, in withdrawing 
it, he wished to reserve to himself the li- 
berty of again bringing it forward, if there 
should be no prospect of the committee 
making an early report. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that nothing could be more fair than that 
the hon, gentleman should retain the op- 
tion of reviving his motion if the report of 
the committee should be delayed beyond 
this session. His own object certainly was, 
to perceive what was the degree of import- 
ance attached to the tax in question by 
the committee. All that he had to ob- 
serve at present was, that he did not see 
what material relief would be afforded b 
its repeal, and did not know what substi- 


Mr. Bright gave notice, that he should 
resist the introduction of any substitute 
in the event of the tax being repealed. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Duties.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Timber Duties acts, 

Mr. Wallace noticed at some length the 
objections which had been made to the 
proposition which it had been his duty to 
submit to the House. These were most 
contradictory in their nature. By some 
he was accused of favouring the trade to 
the North of Europe too much, while 
others accused him of undue partiality for 
that to North America. From these con- 
flicting opinions, he was led to conclude 
that the proposition which had been 
brought forward was, upon the whole, 
pretty fair to all partiesconcerned. With 
the view he took of the subject, he could 
offer no new concessions, and he did not 
feel disposed to accede to the proposition 
which the noble lord ( Althorp) had sub- 
mitted to the House on a former night. 
He was unwilling to afford any undue ad- 
vantages t0 the trade of Norway. What 
had been said with respect to the debt 
owing by Norway to this en to make 
up which he supposed all the bad debts 
to have been scraped together, did not 

materially bear on the question. If such 
debts were owing, it was not to be sup- 
posed that it could be paid in wood; it 
must be settled through the medium of 
a negotiation between the two govern~ 
ments. Norway had had a full share of 
our timber trade. This he apprehended, 
could not be denied, when it was seen 
that she had had a third of our whole 
trade to the North of Europe. . He was 
disposed to show some favour to Norway 
in the arrangements to be made, but he 
was not disposed to afford her such ad- 
vantages as would lead to the total exclu- 
sion of the trade of Russia and Prussia. 
The right hon. member then made com- 
parative statements between his proposi- 
tion and that of the noble Jord, thereby | 
shewing that the latter gave considerable 
advantage to Norway over Russia. The 
system which had been recommended by 
an hon. baronet was nothing more nor 
less than a system for excluding the tim- 
ber of our colonies from this country al- 
together. The shipping interests, and 
the interests of the colonies, had a claim _ 
upon their protection, and it would be 


tute could be proposed. 
VOL. V. 


~ height of injustice if the committee 
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refused to grant that protection. He felt 
eonfident that he had said sufficient to 
convince hon. members that the Resolu- 
tion was one which ought to be agreed to, 
both with a view to the conduct they 
were bound, in fairness, to pursue, as well 
as to the true interests of all parties con- 
nected with the trade. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that nothing which 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman 
went to change the opinion which he had 
see entertained upon this question. 

e considered his proposition to impose 
@ direct tax upon the country, and that 
partly for the purpose of giving Russia 
an opportunity of importing deals. If his 
principle was. good in this respeet, he 
would perhaps see the propriety of ex- 
tending it further in. encouraging a free 
foreign trade. If he took off the duties 
upon foreign deals, why not also take off 
the duties:upon linen? He knew no rea- 
son why the duties upon hemp should be 
kept up at its present high rate. All these 
duties would be reduced with the most 
beneficial results to trade in general. The 
right hon. gentleman supported his pro- 

ition upon the ground of expediency, 
and the great protection which he 
considered to be due to the shipping and 
colonies. But with regard to this doc- 
trine of expediency, it was not supported 
by any of the facts of the case. There 
had been no case made cut to call for the 
imposition of such duties for the sake of 
conferring benefit upon the colonies. 
Nothing had been said to justify the sa- 
crifice which the country must make for 
the sake of affording pretection to these 
particolar interests. The bounty given 
Would create a tax not amounting to less 
than 3 or 400,000/. a year. They ought, 
as soon as possible, to recur to sound 
principles respecting this trade, and at 
some future period the duties should be 
placed upon a footing of equalization. 
Feelingthat the present opportunity ought 
rot to pass by without their endeavouring in 
some degree to accomplish that object, by 
- deting upon broader principles, he should 
nrove as an amendment to the Resolution, 
that after the word “ And,” all the words 
shali-be left out, and the following be in- 
serted in their place:—That from and 
after the of January 1825, the daty 
upon all foreign timber imported into the 
united kingdom, shall be 2d. per load of 
50'cubicfeet. And that the duty upon 


ail foreign deals imported into the ‘united 
fron and-after ‘the ‘same:period, 
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shall be 27. 5s. per load of fifty cubic feet ; 
the same to be charged on the cubical 
contents of the said timber.” 

Mr. Bennet said, that standing as a 
neutral person, without any shipping or 
other commercial interest, he wished to 
give his public aid to that great principle 
of free trade, which alone could relieve 
the country from its present difficulties. 
The House ought at least to take the first 
favourable opportunity of putting one 
branch of trade out of the trammels in 
which it toiled ; and the committee would 
bear in mind, that this was not a trade 
which had been established for centuries, 
it was not like the silk trade, for instance, 
it had only been established since 1807 
or 1809. He wished the committee to 
bear in mind that they were not legislat- 
ing for Russia, for Norway, or for Canada 
—but for England. They were bound to 
examine in what way they could bring 
the article of timber into this country at 
the cheapest rate. If he could show, as 
he thought he could, that it could be pro- 
cured from Russia and Norway, for one 
half less than from Canada, he should be 
making out acase which must satisfy the 
committee. The proposition of the right 
hon. gentleman went to prohibit the good 
article which was near at hand in those 
Northern countries, for the sake of intro- 
ducing one so bad, that it. would other- 
wise never find its way here. And this 
was to be done for the sake of saving the 
pockets of the Canadian lumbermen, or 
those other lumbermen the ship owners. 
He contended that what the right hon. 
gentleman called enabling Russia to com- 
pete with Norway, was, in fact, keeping 
the timber of the latter, which was the 
very best, farther and farther from our 
market. Instead of which it ought to be 
brought here as soon as an opportunity 
offered, inasmuch as it was not only the 
best but the cheapest article. Every man 
of common sense would see, that the pro= 
position of the hon. baronet was that 
which ought te be adopted by the com- 
mittee, and not the proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman. The hon. member 
then made a statement to prove that the 
‘amendment went to save 400,000/. per 
year to the country. This was a direct 
tax, and it was useless: for the right: hon. 
gentleman to:say, that it ought to be put 
‘Into the pockets: of . the Canada lamber-. 
men. He then alluded to the evidence of 
Mr. Duff, given. before the committee. 
| He declared that that:gentleman was ‘ia~ 
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terested in the question, inasmuch as he 
was the agent of the ship owners and 
timber merchants. It was not to be ex- 

ected that those individuals would care 

or any body but themselves. They had 
no pron 2 for the public, but the right 
hon. gentleman ought to have. He held 
an office of public trust, and he ouglit to 
consider the welfare of the public as a pa- 
ramount object to that of any body of in- 
dividuals whatever. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had had his choice of consulting 
the welfare of that public by supplying 
them with a cheap and a good article, or 
of supporting other interests, and letting 
them keep it dear and bad. Unfortunately 
he had chosen the latter, and rejected 
the former. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he thought it 
would have been better if the hon. baronet 
had reserved his motion till the whole 
question had been discussed. The system 
now proposed was only experimental, and 
it might be corrected by future regula- 
tions if found inconvenient: he approved 
of it generally, though, with respect to 
deals, he thought too great an advantage 
had been given to the Americans. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that he differed 


considerably from his hon. friend the 


member for Shrewsbury. He had in- 
dulged in some remarks upon the evi- 
dence given before the committee by 
those interested in the Canada trade. 
Now it was impossible not to observe that 
the same disposition existed in the evi- 
dence on all sides, to give the best co- 
louring for the advantage of the different 
parties. One gentleman being asked if 
the Norwegian merchants did not owe a 
considerable debt to this country, replied 
“ yes, and they would be glad to pay it 
in timber.”” He was not one who thought 
that they were bound to look to the in- 
terest of the consumer alone. ‘They were 
bound also to take into consideration how 
the seller and the importer would be af- 
fected by the measures they were about 
to adopt. The Canada timber was less 
subject to dry rot than that of any other 
country. A Mr. Hay had given it in evi- 
dence, that he put down gate-posts in 
1792 made of Canada timber, and upon 
taking them up in 1814, found them en- 
tirely free from dry-rot, and in a service- 
able state for the common purposes of 
timber. This was undoubtedly an advan- 
tage well worthy of attention. 
were 1,200 sail of shipping yearly em- 
ployed‘in the Amcrican timber trade, and 
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if the high rates of duty were adopted; 
only one half of that number would be 
sent out. The diminished consumption 
and outfitting of those vessels would 
create a loss to the country of 150,000/. 
Mr. Sykes also thought the proposition 
of the right hon. gentleman would se- 
rieusly affect the ship-owner, but he sup- 
ported it because it was less injurious than 
the amendment. . He looked at the inter 
ests of the ship-owners as bound up with 
the general interests of the country, and 
he did not wish to give them advantages 
unconnected with the general interest. He 
apprehended that the necessary conse- 
quence of the proposition would be, the 
transfer of the American trade to Nor- 
way which must seriously hurt the ship- 
owners of this country. The Ames 
rican timber trade was carried on by Bri- 
tish shipping, but three-fourths of the 
Norway timber trade was carried on by 
foreign ships, and the other quarter by 
British. Even if all British ships were 
employed in the Norway trade, it would 
be carried on by one-third of the number > 
of ships employed in the . American. 
If this country wished to retain her 
colonies, their produce ought to be pro- 
tected. He did not think the only ob- 
jeet to be to procure articles at the cheap- 
est rate possible, because if that were the 
object the corn laws ought to be repealed, 
as corn could be purchased at Dantzic at 
26s. per quarter. 
Lord Althorp conceived the American 
timber trade not so beneficial to the inha- 
bitants of Canada asto the ship-owners, 
because timber was cut down in that 
country for the purpose of clearing the 
land. He could not agree with the amend- 
ment, because he thought as long as the 
colonial system was kept up, so long 
ought protection to be afforded, in such a 
degree as not todo more hurt than ser- 
vice to the subjects of this country. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that Nor- 
way being put upon the same footing 
with Russia might give cause of complaint 
to the latter; but he could see no reason 
for complaint on the part of Russia, un- 
less a greater duty were imposed upon her 
produce than upon that of Norway. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that what 
he (lord A.) had proposed on a former 
night would benefit Russia; because if 
the article could not be procured from 
Norway, it must come from Russia; but 
the right hon. gentleman forgot that 
Prussia and Sweden might enter into 
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competition. .He should on some future 
occasion propose a graduating scale of 
duties, but at present should do no more 
than vote against the amendment. 

Mr.. Robinson observed, that the i 
nions which had been expressed on this 
question were widely different, and the 
inference he drew from them all was, that 


- the proposition of his right hon. friend 


was the best that could be adopted. Our 
colonies he conceived, ought rather to be 
considered as an integral part of the 
kingdom, than as an appendage havin 
only a remote interest in common wit 
the mother country. As to the ship- 
ping interest, he trusted parliament and 
the country would never be so ungrate- 
ful as to forget that to it we owed the 
glory of that navy 

“ Whose fiag had brav’da thousand years 

“ The battle and the breeze.” 
He denied that either their interests, or 
those of the North American colonies, 
were compromised by the proposition be- 
fore the committee. The right hon. gen- 
tleman defended the policy of encourag- 
ing the importation of timber from Ca- 
nada, on the ground that a great quantity 
of it was consumed at present in the ma- 
nufacturing districts in making packing 
cases, and in various other uses. With 
regard to the second branch of the sub- 
ject—the duty on Baltic timber—he 
thought the scale of duties proposed by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Wallace) was 
the best that could be suggested. If long 
Norway deals were to be excluded, by 
lowering the duty on short deals, there 
would be no possibility of getting them 
by any other means than by sawing up 
logs, which would be a great inconve- 
nience as well as loss to the consumer. It 
was alleged that this duty would have the 
effect of throwing all the trade in deals 
into the hands of Russia; but though the 
quantity of deals lately imported from 
Norway had been greatly diminished, 
that did not seem to have increased the 
importation from Russia or Prussia ; and 
since this effect had not been produced by 
the former duty, there was no reason to 
apprehend it from the new duty. 

r., Baring remarked, that the general 
principle of political economy which 
ought to regulate the conduct of a great 
country, and which should never be de- 
viated from but in cases of urgent neces- 
sity, would lead us to purchase an article 
wherever it could be had of the best qua- 
lity and at the cheapest ‘price, Of al] 
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the nuisances.that could infest a new set- 
tlement, he looked upon lumber-men as the 
greatest: they were aset of vagabonds 
who encouraged every species of profli- 
gacy among the agricultural settlers, and 
were the pests of the colony. Dismissing 
therefore, the interests of this class of in- 
dividuals, the colonies in Canada were not 
particularly interested in the present 
question. They were rendered independ- 
ent of the timber trade, and were in fact 
the most thriving part of America, in con- 
sequence of the monopoly they enjoyed 
of the West India Islands. They did not 
pay on tea and sugar, and the other proe- 
duce of the East and West Indies, those 
duties which were paid in this country ; 
and, therefore, he denied that they were 
either oppressed or ill-treated. With re- 
gard to the advantage of exchanging com- 
modities, he admitted that it would be the 
same whether the timber trade were trans- 
ferred or not from Canada.to the Baltic, 
because both markets were equally good 
consumers of our manufactures. He had 
no hesitation in saying with the hon. ba- 
ronet near him (sir H. Parnell), that, as 
a general principle, a free trade with all 
the world was the best policy ; but at the 
same time he was aware that circumstan- 
ces might render a deviation from this li- 
beral principle necessary in particular 
cases. Some sacrifices of the several in- 
terests of the public to those of the ship- 
owners was necessary ; and the only ques 
tion at issue appeared to be, to what ex- 
tent this sacrifice should be carried. To 
continue it at its present extent would be 
absurd, for it was unquestionably much 
too great. The increased expense of so 
material an article as timber, was an im- 
portant consideration, and the inferiority 
of the quality was still more important. 
The question then was, whether the rate 
of duty proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman was such a rate as would 
increase the trade to the Baltic, with- 
out destroying that to America. To 
him (Mr. Baring) it appeared that this 
would be the effect of the proposition be- 
fore the committee; and if the duties were 
to be altered to a greater extent, that 
change should be made gradually; be- 
cause when they had created a great in- 
terest, like that of the shipping, it was not 
to be let down all at once. As to the 
question between Norway and Russia, it 
was exactly the same as that between Ca- 
nada and the Baltic; and therefore he 


should not discuss it at any length. He 
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should merely observe, that Norway did 
not consume so much of our manufac- 
tures as Russia; and that consideration 
certainly entitled the latter to a greater 
degree of favour [Hear, hear!]. The 
inclination of his mind was, to support the 
proposition before the committee, as 
pointing out the rate of duties most likely 
to answer the end desired. It was‘surely 
more safe for the House to abide by the 
decision of a committee which had exa- 
mined the subject for weeks together, 
than to be guided by cursory remarks in 
the speeches of hon. members. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he was anxious to 
deliver his opinion on the present propo- 
sition, as it involved a principle of infi- 
nitely greater importance than the ques- 
tion immediately under consideration. 
They had been told that they ought to go 
to the best and cheapest market, and also 
that the timber of Norway and Russia 
was better and cheaper than that of Ame- 
rica; and yet they were recommended as 
a practical measure, to take the worst 
timber at the dearest rate ! His hon. friend 
(Mr. Bennet), in a speech full of the 
soundest argument, and as yet totally un- 
answered by the gentlemen opposite, had 
shown, in the most convincing manner, 
that by buying our timber from the north- 
ern powers of Europe, we should save 
400,000/. annually on the purchase of 
that article, and consequently that we 
were yearly incurring a debt to that 
amount, in order to put this money into 
the pockets of the ship-owners. If a bill 
were introduced for the specific and 
avowed purpose of granting a sum to that 
amount to the ship-owners, he would 
much rather agree to it than to the reso- 
lutions now before the committee, for in 
that case the capital thus given to them 
might be more asefully employed. At 
present it was a total sacrifice of 400,000/. 
a year, as much so as if the ships engaged 
in the coasting trade should be obliged to 
sail round the island in order to give em- 
ployment to a greater number. He was 
of opinion that, according to the true 
principles of commerce, it ought to form 
no part of the consumer’s consideration 
to enter into the distribution by the seller, 
of the money or labour which he (the 
consumer ) exchanged for any commodity 
which he wanted. All the congumer had 
to consider was, where he could get the 
article he wanted cheapest; whether the 
— were to be made in money or 


_importance. 


manufactures was matter quite of minor | 
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In this,» as in all other 
branches of commercial policy, it was use- 
less to urge partial views in behalf of one 


set of men or another. That House 
ought not to look to the right or the left, 
but consider merely how the people of Eng- 
land, as a body, could best employ their 
capital and labour. Wrong notions of 
commercial policy had too long prevailed; 
and now that the country had begun to 
recognize sounder principles, the sooner | 
they acted upon them the better. There 
were exceptions to be made in cases of 
very old established arrangements; but 
this American trade was not one of them: 
was of new date, and mainly sprung out 
of a quarrel between England me the 
Baltic powers: it was then said that the 
latter would withhold her timber, and that 
the colonial trade must necessarily be en- 
couraged in Canada. What once oc- 
curred, might again happen it was said. 
Well, then, his reply was—if ever itshould 
m4 it would be time enough to pay 
the high price: at present let more econo- 
mical arrangements be attempted. It was 
strange that inconsistency always marked 
the progress of monopolists. One set of 
men now called out for this colonial trade 
in behalf of the shipping interest, and the 
very same set of men, if they were. spoken 
to about the West India Dock system, 
would call it partial and oppressive. So, 
respecting the Irish linen monopoly, it 
was said, why not be allowed to go to 
Germany, where the same manufacture — 
might be had cheaper? He certainly 
concurred in the hon. baronet’s view of 
this question. 

Mr. Marryat said: —I have listened 
with great attention te the discussion be- 
fore the committee, and more particular]; 
to the doctrines of our new school of poli- 
tical economists; but must confess that 
they have produced very little conviction 
on my mind. Hitherto ships, colonies, 
and commerce have been considered as 
inseparably connected with each. other; 
but, according to the new system, we are 
to sacrifice our ships and colonies, in 
order that our commerce may go on the 
better without them. Whenever these. 
philosophers will illustrate their theory by 
experimental proof; if, for example, they 
will take off two legs from a three-legged 
stool, and make it stand on the remaining 
one leg more firmly than it before did on all 
the three, then, but not till then, will I 


become one of their disciples. Our trade 
with our own colonies and in our own 
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ships, we can always call our own, be- 
cause we hold it independent of the will 
of foreign powers; but in trusting to a 
trade with foreign nations we are leaning 
on a broken reed. Have we already for- 
gotten the continental system, which last 
war cut us off from all. communication 
with every port in Europe; and the non- 
intercourse and non-importation acts of 
the government of the United States, 
, which excluded us from all America? Or 
do we flatter ourselves that what has been 
may. not again be? If so, we reason in 
opposition to experience and the evidence 
of facts, and to the true rule of judging 
of the future by the past. Have we any 
reason to believe that the jealousy ex- 
pressed by foreign powers of our commer- 
cial greatness, which they envy, and of 
our naval power, which they dread, is at 
all abated? On the contrary, has not in- 
ereased cause of dissatisfaction been 
recently given on our part, to the great 
European potentates, by our declaration 
to every foreign court, that the principles 
Jaid dewn and acted upon in their attack 
upon Naples, are repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of the British constitu- 
tion? It seems impossible that our good 
understanding with these powers ean long 
continue, unless they adopt our notions 
of government, or we adopt theirs, events 
neither of which are very likely to happen. 
With such prospects before us, we are 
called upon, in defiance of every principle 
of sound policy, and with total disregard 
to the maintenance of our maritime great- 
ness, to abandon a colonial trade in Bri- 
tish ships, in order to encourage a foreign 
trade in foreign ships, and are desired to 
trust to the liberality of foreign powers 
for correspondent advantages in return, 
as if history was filled with examples of 
national gratitude ; though if such there 
are they have escaped all my researches, 
while examples of the ingratitude of na- 
tiens, for whom we have expended our 
blood and treasure, abound almost in 
every page. In order to put us out of 
conceit with our navigation laws, we are 
told, that we have not grown great from 
our restrictive system, but in spite of it. 
This is a perversion of argument. The 
prosperity of every nation depends upon 
the wisdom of its political institutions. Our 
navigation system has been so long estab- 
lished, that its effects have had ample 
time to show themselves. Had they been 
bad, our commerce would long ago ‘have 


been ruined; but; as they have been good, 
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we have prospered under them, and have 
risen to the greatest height of commercial 
prosperity and naval power that ever was 
attained by any nation. To argue other- 
wise, is to deny the existence of cause 
and effect ; to shut out the light of expe- 
rience, and the evidence of facts; and to 
contradict the highest authorities amongst 
writers on political economy. Dr. Adam 
Smith, speaking of the act of Navigation, 
says, ‘although some of the provisions of 
this famous act (as he emphatically terms 
it) probably originated in a spirit of na- 
tional animosity, yet they are all as wise 
as if they had been dictated by the most 
deliberate wisdom; and, in a subse- 
quent passage, he adds, * that as defence 
is of more importance than opulence, the 
act of navigation is, perhaps, after all, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England.” Another high authority on 
political subjects, one of our own mem- 
bers, in a treatise on colonial policy that 
he published some years ago, after agree 
ing with Dr. Smith that our navigation 
law is not favourable either to the extent 
of foreign commerce, or to the growth of 
that opulence which arises out of it, con 
cludes by saying, that * it isnow known 
only by its good effects.” This nation 
now labours under great pressure, and 
men who suffer are apt to show their im- 
patience by readily listening to any pro- 
posal for a change, without considering 
whether that change may not be from 
bad to worse; let us act a wiser part, and 
not mistake the source of all the prospe- 
rity and greatness that yet remain to us, 
for the cause of the difficulties under 
which we labour, or we shall aggravate 
them ’till they become insupportable, and 
render them irretrievable—Let us not 
cut away the sheet anchor, which will 
enable the vessel to ride out the gale in 
safety, and leave her to drift at random 
among the rocks and breakers with which 
she is surrounded. Having said thus 
much on general principles, I shall now 
advert to the particular points before the 
committee.’ The motion of the hon. 
baronet who began this debate, appears 
to have received so little countenance, 
that I shall pass it over without any ob- 
servations. The motion of the noble lord 
I shall oppose, because it gives additional 
advantages to the northern powers over 
the British provinces in North America, 
Great Britain adopts various tules in re- 
gulating her duties on different commodi- 


ties. Some pay-by weight, some by mea~ 
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sure, some by tale, and some ad valorem. 
Deals have’ always paid by tale, and the 
noble lord would now assess them in their 
cubical contents. This. I object too, in 
the first place, because, any sudden or 
violent alteration of a long established 
system is always attended with great in- 
jury to the interest of individuals, and 
therefore ought only to be adopted for 
very strong and urgent reasons. In the 
next place, the avowed object is, to bene- 
fit Norway, who already enjoys more 
then her share of the deal trate: for her 
import, on an average of the four years 
1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819, was 13,000 
out of 40,000 loads, being more than that 
of any of the northern powers, while that 
of the British colonies was only 5,500.— 
The scale of duties proposed in the sche- 
dule lowers the duty on Norway deals 
1/.. 15s. 8d. and raises that on Canada 
deals 2/. per load; a considerable disad- 
vantage to Canada, which, if increased, 
would drive her deals* out of the market 
altogether; and, therefore, of two evils I 
shall choose the least. The contiguity of 
Norway to this country gives her a great 
advantage over the other Northern 
powers; the small size of her deals is a 
disadvantage, according to our mode of 
levying the duty by tale; but I contend 
that we have nothing to do with these 
considerations. On the same grounds we 
might be called upon to make endless al- 
terations in our existing system. For in- 
stance, oranges pay duty by tale; and tlre 
inhabitants of the Western Islands might 
as reasonably complain that their small 
oranges pay as much duty per thousand 
as the large oranges from Portugal, and 
request that in future they should all be 
measured, and the duty taken according 
to their cubical contents, as the Norwe- 
gians make this application with respect 
to their deals. This principle applies to 
a great number of other articles, and 
would lead to endless remonstrances and 
difficulties. I persist in the intention of 
which I gave notice, of moving an amend- 
ment to the schedule before the commit- 
tee, by opposing the intended reduction 
in the duty on Baltic timber. I do this 
in conformity to the evidence given be- 
fore the committee on foreign trade, 
which uniformly states that this reduc- 
tion will be attended with no advantage 
to the British consumer, but lead to an 
immediate advance in the price of the tim- 
ber abroad; and some of them declare, 
that such an advance has already taken, 
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place in anticipation. Now, I am not for 
sacrificing British revenue for the benefit 
of foreigners, and am much mistaken if . 
the chaneellor of the exchequer has any 
spare duty so to give away, under present 
circumstances. The great preponder- 
enee of the evidence alse proves that a 
duty of 10 shillings per load on timber 
from the British colonies in North Ame- 
rica is as much as the trade ¢an bear; 
and that a reductien of 10 shillings from — 
the Baltic timber at the same time will be 
going much too far. This isthe opinion of 
ten witnesses ; only four thiak differently ; 
and four others are against any alteration 
whatever. I have two sheets of extracts, 
from their evidence, but content myself 
with giving this abstract of it, rather than 
occupy the time of the committee by 
reading it at length. One of them asks 
where any duty is to come from? the 
load of timber, which cost 18 shillings in 
America, ptoducing only five shillings 
here ; and the freight being so low, fromthe 
distress of the ship-owners, that they hese 
money by every voyage. These consider- 
ations will, I trust, induee the committee 
to 4% me in this amendment. Be- 
fore I sit down I wish to notice one or 
two observations that have been made in 
the course of this debate. The hon. 
member for Shrewsbury reproaches those 
who advocate the cause of the ship-owners 
with supporting a bad trade carried on in 
bad ships ; and they have also been called 
rotten ships. In order to show how far 
they merit these epithets, I have examined 
Lloyd’s register-book, and find that of 
434 ships that arrived from Quebec last 
year, 183 are of the very first class, 
standing letter A; 249 are of the second 
class, letter E, (vessels fit to carry any 
cargo to any part of the world), and 
only two stand the third letter, 1. The 


‘truth is, that we have now no rotten 


ships; and very few old ships; because, 
as even good ships cannot all find em- 
ployment, the bad can of course expect 
none, and therefore are broken up much 
sooner than usuahk For this reason the 
shipping in use at the present moment is 
of a superior description to what it was at 
any former period. The right hon. gen- 
tlemaa who proposed these resolutions 
stated on.a former oceasion that we had a 
great number of superfluous seamen. 
The data on which he reasoned are just, 
but the conclusions he drew from them 
were erreneous, He argued from the 


comparative tonnage of British shipping 
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in the year 1792 and 1820, but did not 
consider that in 1792 every ship was 
manned and employed, but that at present 
great numbers are not employed, and 
consequently not manned, for which he 
made no allowance in his estimate. I 
greatly doubt whether we have a single 
British seaman more now than we had in 
the year 1792, and think it important to 
explain this point. 

t. I. Wiison rose to correct a misap- 
hension under which the hon. member 

or Shrewsbury laboured. He could as- 
sure the hon. gentleman, that though he 
had an interest in the subject, yet he was 
as independent as any member in the 

House. He contended, that the view 
taken of the subject by the two hon. ba- 
ronets opposite, was the true view of the 
subject. He could not agree with the 
member for Portarlington, that it was a 
matter of indifference whether the return 
for foreign timber was made in goods or 
specie. He had lived long enough to 
know that a bird in the hand was worth 
two in the bush, and he should feel dis- 

to trade with a country which 
would take his own goods in exchange, 
rather than demand it in specie. 

- Mr. F. Lewis supported the amend- 
ment; and after a brief reply, from Mr. 
Wallace, the committee divided four times ; 
viz. 

First—On lord Althorp’s amendment 
in favour of Norway deals: Ayes 24. 
Noes 75. 


List of the Minority. 
Bennet, hon.H.G, Lewis, F. 
Browne, Dom. Monck, J. B. 
Burrell, sir W. Ord, W. 
Claughton, T. Palmer, C, F. 
Denison, W. Parnell, sir H. 
Duncannon, visct. Ricardo, D. 
Folkestone, visct. Robertson, A. 
Gordon, Rt. Townshend, lord C, 
Grant, J. P. Wells, John 
Harbord, hon. E, Wyvill, M. 
Hobhouse, J. C, TELLER. 
Hume, J. Althorp, viscount. 
Lawley, F. 


~Second—On Mr. Marryat’s amend- 
ment, against reducing the duty on fo- 
reign timber: Ayes 17. Noes 71. 

ird—On sir M. W. Ridley’s motion 

to reduce the proposed duty on Colonial 
timber from 10s. to 5s. per load; and to 
take off only 5s. per load from the foreign 
Ayes 15. Noes 70., 

_Fourth—On sir H. Parnell’s motion to 
equalize all the duties at the end of five 
years: Ayes 15. Noes 54. 


List of the Minority. 
Astel]l, Wm. Gordon, R. 
Bennet, hon.H.G. Hume, J. 
Browne, Dom. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Burrell, Walter Monck, J. B. 
Buxton, T. Ricardo, D. 
Claughton, T. Wyvill, M. 
Denison, W. TELLER. 


Duncannon, visct. Parnell, sir H. 


Folkestone, visct. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April6. 

Newineton Setect Vestry 
Committee.} Sir R. Wilson addressed 
the Chair on the subject of some most 
disorderly and irregular conduct which 
had taken place that morning in a com- 
mittee up stairs appointed by the House. * 
The House would remember the circum- 
stances under which the present commit- 
tee on the Newington select Vestry Bill 
was appointed. It had been the opinion 
of the last committee on that bill, that 
the preamble of the bill was not true, in 
consequence of some of the standing 
orders of that House not having been 
complied with. Upon receiving this re- 
port, the House was induced to appoint 
a special committee, to examine whether 
the standing orders alluded to had been 
infringed or not. That special committee 
having reported that the said orders had 
been sufficiently complied with, the 
House again appointed a committee on 
the bill, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. This was the his- 


tory of the transaction up to that day, 


when on the assembling of the committee, 


| his hon. friend, the member for the Bo~ 


rough, thought fit to make a proposition 
to send for the report of the special com- 
mittee, which motion was carried by a de- 
cided majority; but, notwithstanding 
that, the chairman (Mr H. Sumner) 
was the means of preventing the decision 
of the committee from being carried into 
effect. Under these circumstances, he 
(sir R. Wilson) moved an adjournment, 
in order that they might have the benefit 
of the Speaker’s advice; for their exclu- 
sion from sending for the report by which 
they were authorised to sit, appeared to 
him to be a gross violation of justice, and 
of the orders of the House. That ques 
tion was carried in the negative, and thus 
they saw themselves deprived of the 
means of ascertaining the extent of the 


powers with which they wereinvested. He 
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was.aware that great disorder prevailed 

in the committee ; but he begged to ask 
who were cause and origin of it? 
Those undétibtedly who refused to send 
for the papers demanded by the commit- 
tee in the first place, and then opposed a 
reasonable proposition to refer the ques- 
tion at issue to the Speaker. He was 
confident the House would bear out the 
decision of the committee, by ordering 
the paper in question to be referred to it. 
For these reasons he should move ‘ That 
the report made by the committee on the 
standing orders, with respect to the New- 
ington select Vestry Bill committee, be 
referred to the said committee.” 

Mr. Sumner said, that in the committee 
that day a proceeding had been resorted 
to, which was one of the most extraordi- 

nary, and, in its consequences, the most 
important that could occur, so far as it 
affected the course of proceeding before 
a committee up stairs. To the present 
motion he had not the slightest objection, 
but in an hour he would call the attention 
of the House to the other part of the pro- 
ceedings which had occurred in the com- 
mittee. 

The motion was agreed to. After which, 

Mr. Hume said, that having attended 
the committee, of which the hon. member 
who spoke last was chairman, he felt it 
necessary shortly to detail the circum- 
stances which took ge there. The 
committee was very fully attended, there 
being 50 members present; a question 
was put whether the report of a former 
committee should he read for the inform- 
ation of the members. The hon. chair- 
man, without waiting for an opinion on 
either side, opposed the motion; the 
question being put, the committee pro- 
ceeded to a division, and a majority was 
declared to be against the motion. A 
motion was then made for an adjourn- 
ment, in order that time might be afforded 
to ascertain the sense of the House; and 
on the question being put, three hon. 
members who stood at the door having 
made their appearance, the chairman in- 
sisted that they should not be allowed to 
vote. One of the hon. members said, 
that they had a right to vote, because the 
question was improperly and irregularly 
put before strangers had withdrawn, and 
therefore the chairman had no right to 
by his own irregularity; they there- 

ore desired that the question should be 
put again. This, the hon. chairman 
would not listen to; he insisted that he 

VOL. V. 
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was right, and that the members of the 
committee were wrong. This decision 
produced much confusion. The hon, 
chairman, with that suavity of temper, 
that mild forbearance—and perfect com- 
mand over himself, for which he was so 
remarkable, having insisted that none of 
the three members should vote, another 
division took place on the question of ad- 
journment—a noble lord, the member for 
Westmorland, and his hon. friend (Mr. 
Bennet) were tellers; the tellers agreed 
on the number; but when the report of 
the numbers was handed by the chest to 
the chairman, the hon. member threw the 
paper out of his hand, saying, ‘ I will not 
read it ;” an altercation then arose, during 
which his hon. friend (Mr. Bennet) very 
properly refused to report a second time, 
and the chairman persisted in conduct 
as little conciliating as’ he ever saw from 
any man in any situation. Language on 
both sides passed which was extremely 
intemperate ; but all that occurred was 
occasioned by the want of temperance, 
and the irregular conduct of the hon. 
chairman. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving, ‘* That the conduct of 
H. Sumner, esq. member for Surrey, was 
intemperate and irregular, whilst presiding 
as chairman of a committee on the New- 
ington Vestry Bill, and that such intem- 
perate and irregular conduct had led to 
much riot and disorder in the said com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Wynn remarked upon the anomaly 
of calling upon the House to pass an 
opinion upon a subject of which they 
could know nothing. If the motion were 
entertained, the House would be occupied 
in hearing contradictory statements which 
could lead to no satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Hume declared his readiness to 
withdraw or delay his motion. 

The Speaker pointed out the inconve- 
nient shape of the motion. If the ques- 
tion for the consideration of the House 
were some abstract point as to the duties 
of chairman of a committee, under any 
supposed circumstances, there would be 
no difficulty in the House entertaining it. 
But when the question was a charge 
against an individual for his personal con- 
duct in the discharge of the duties of his 
situation generally, he did not see how 
the House could make their way clearly 
through it. At all events, if a proposition 
of that nature were to be entertained, it 
would be necessary to have the Minutes 
of committee in question. 


. 
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Sir J.. Mackintosh animadverted upon 
the conduct of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who ought, he thought, to have 
furnished rather than withheld any inform- 
ation which might be deemed necessary 
for the understanding of the committee. 
For the chairman, without any instruc- 
tions from the committee, to have given 
notice of a motion of a criminatory 
nature against any of its members, did 
certainly appear to him not a little extra- 
ordinary. ‘To say the least of it, it was 


very unusual. It was, in point of discre- |. 


tion, a very ambiguous act, and seemed 
to show, on the part of the chairman, a 
remarkable deviation from prudence. It 
appeared to have led to great intemper- 
ance and irregularity; and though the 
chairman might have been happily exempt 
from that impatience and irritability of 
temper which so unfortunately prevailed 
in the committee [a laugh], yet still it 
was imprudent of him, who should have 
stood impartially between all parties, to 
have, in the heat of the confusion, given 
notice of a criminatory proceeding against 
any of the members of the committee. 
There was one thing quite clear—that in 
the present temper of members at ail 
sides, this business could not be investi- 
gated as calmly as it ought: he should 
therefore suggest to the hon. member to 
withdraw his notice of motion, and let the 
other party, whose conduct was purely 
defensive, do the same. The sooner the 
whole matter were dropped the better. 

Mr. Sumner said, he did not use the 
term ‘ criminatory” in his notice, which 
was merely intended to show that the 
orders of the House had been contravened 
by members in the committee. He 
thoughr, the subject was of great import- 
ance, and ought to be thoroughly investi- 
gated. He was either prepared to pro- 
ceed with his motion as chairman of the 
committee, or with his defence in reply to 
the hon. member opposite. 

Mr. Wynn recommended that the mat- 
ter should be allowed to drop. 

Mr. Denison agreed in the recommen- 
dation. 

Mr., Sumner could not consent to flinch 
from the exposition of the whole transac- 
tion, after the language used by hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite. 

Mr. Bennet said, that as he was one of 
the parties, he could not, if the inquiry 
were to be proceeded upon at all, consent 
to one hour's delay. He was most ready 
to admit, that great heats and animosities 


| judgment of those to whom the proceed- 


had arisen in the committee. He was: 
still ready on Monday to forget them all, 
and go into the committee to discuss 
the bill coolly and dispassionately. He 
assured the House that they would derive 
little further information as to the cause 
of difference by postponing the question ; 
for, whenever it came on, the House 
would find 25 gentlemen on each side 
flatly contradicting each other, It would 
be quite as well that the whole matter 
should be now postponed sine die. 

The Speaker was of opinion, that no 
party would compromise his feelings by a 
delay that should conduceto mutual con-. 
ciliation. With reference to the forms to 
be observed in committees, they ought to 
correspond in most instances with the 
forms of the House itself. No member 
was entitled to vote in either who had not, 
heard the question put, the question was 
generally put whilst strangers were with- 
drawing; but it did not follow that be-. 
cause a member came in whilst strangers 
were withdrawing, he was on that account 
entitled to vote, for he might not have. 
heard the question. As to the receivin 
the numbers of the division, there coul 
be no question but that they must be re- 
ceived when the tellers agreed . upon 
them. Suppose an error to be made by 
the clerk in setting dewn the numbers; 
suppose that he transferred the numbers 
from one side to another; it must appear. 
quite obvious in that case, that the refer- 
ence must be immediately. made to the 
tellers, and the moment they had decided, 
the error must be rectified by the clerk. 
The clerk was not the teller of the commit- 
tee. He hoped the House would not be 
displeased at the statement he had made 
on this subject. He did not know but that 
he had gone farther than he ought to 
have done; but he had proceeded 
from a conviction on his own mind, and 
he believed on the mind of the House 
generally, that the most perfect confi- 
dence was, in the outset, placed in the 


ings of committees were intrusted ; that 
in the second place, if they had misjudged, 
the House would lend its assistance ‘to 
rectify the error, without casting an insi- 
nuation on any party; and, thirdly, that 
if any of the points to which he had ad- 
verted had operated, either in part or en- 
tirely, to produce this disappointment .in 
the committee, the House would perceive, 
if they concurred with him in any of 
those points, the necessity of having a 
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fair and temperate decision, They would 
concur with him in the propriety of arriv- 


ing at a temperate judgment on the ab-. 
stract points, without any personal leaning» 


on one side or the other. 
- Here the matter dropped. 


Merropotts Roaps Mr. D. 
Gilbert, in rising to move the second 
reading of the Metropolis Roads bill, 
went into a history of the modes of de- 
fraying the expence of the maintenance 
of roads, which had prevailed in this and 
other countries. He approved of the 
system of supporting the roads by tolls 
on them, as well as of the management 
by trusts, but the vice into which this 
system fell, was the minute sub-division, 
by which economy in procuring the ma- 
_terials, and the employment of scientific 
aid was‘ rendered impracticable. He 
urged the benefits which would arise 
from the present bill, which would re- 
medy these inconveniences, while it re- 
tained the advantages of the toll and trust 
system, 

Sir E. Knatchbull spoke against the 
measure, which he conceived quite unne- 
cessary, from the improved state of the 
roads in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
He therefore moved, that the bill should 
be read a second time on that day six 
months, 

Mr. Denison seconded the amendment, 
deprecating any attempt to cast a reflec- 
tion upon those at present invested with 
the several trusts in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, by whom the roads were 
kept in the best possible state. 

r. Curwen regarded the bill as one of 
the most extraordinary measures that had 
ever come before the House. He was of 
opinion that the hon. gentleman who 
brought it forward had been imposed 


upon by false information with respect to: 


the trusts of the several roads. 

Mr. F. Lewis hoped the bill would not 
be disposed of, in the sumniary manner 
recommended by the amendment. The 
magnitude of the sums collected by the 
several courts made it imperative upon 
the House to take the business into their 
own hands. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he could not help 
stating thatthe trustees considered this 
measure as a bill of indictment against 
them. Out of between fifty and sixty 
trusts, the holders of at least thirty had 
petitioned: against it. He could see no 
reason whatever for extending the provi- 
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sions of the bill to those larger trusts, of 

the execution of which no complaint had 

been heard, and against which there was 

= charge of corruption or improper con- 
uct, 

Sir H. Parnell thought the bill was ren- 
dered necessary, both by an excess of 
expenditure, and a total want of science 
evinced in the execution of the present 
trusts. The roads might be kept in ex- 
cellent condition for one half of the tolls 
now collected. 

Mr. Sumner was of opinion that after 
the committee had sat two years, and had 
at length brought forward a mature plan, 
it would be extremely ungraciéus to shut 
the door upon it at once. Although he 
did not approve of it, yet he should vote 
for the second reading, with a view of 
subsequently moving for its being referred 
to a committee up stairs. 

The House divided: Ayes 83. Noes 
16. The bill was then read a second 
time. 


MorTIOoN RESPECTING COMMITTEES OF 
Supriy.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having moved the order of the 
day, for going into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, , 

Mr. Creevey rose to oppose the motion. 
The course which he was about to take 
might not, be said, be very agreeable to 
the right hon. gentleman opposite or to 
the House, but he felt it necessary, in 
the discharge of his public duty, to op- 
pose the motion for going into a commit- 
tee of Supply.. Instead of going on, he 
thought it was the duty of the House to 
retrace its steps. There had been sup- 
plies enough voted; and what good had 
been hitherto effected? Notwithstanding 
all the. petitions from all parts of the 
of the greatest dis- 
tresses, and praying for the strictest eco- 
nomical reform, the House had still gone 
on voting away millions of money, and 
all the labours of his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Hume) had not 
produced the diminution of one single far- 
thing in the public expenditure. . Under 
these circumstances, nothing could induce 
him, as far as his vote or influence in that 
House went, to go again into a committee 
of supply. The members of that House 
had been called the trustees of the peo- 
ple, but they differed from all other trus- 
tees, for they themselves lived upon 
the profits of the estate. When the affairs 


of a private gentleman were deranged, 
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the first thing his trustees did was, to cut 
off all needless expenses, and to discharge 
all the useless dependents and hangers-on. 
But here the trustees of the people were 
themselves the useless servants andhangers- 
on. He had often thought that as the peo- 
of England found it was of no use to 
petition that House, it would be a good 
thing, and certainly an entertaining one, 
to see them represented by delegates at 
the bar of the House. What would be 
the natural language of delegates so sent 
to assert the rights of the people? The 
would say, ‘* We are come here to t 
to you, and we are bold to say, that we 
entertain a shrewd suspicion that you 
makeavery good thing of us. Weareaware 
that there are snug places to the amount 
of 150,000/. a year, which you enjoy, and 
which you will never consent to forego to 
relieve the distresses of the people. This 
may be a very pleasant arrangement for 
you, but it is no laughing matter for us.” 
Such was the language which the dele- 
~ of the people would naturally use. 
a tones the people to be so represented, 
he should like to have seen their delegates 
in the House during the last ten days. 
When his hon. friend the member for 
Essex obtained leave, about a fortnight 
ago, to bring in a bill fur the repeal of 
the malt-tax, this was considered a great 
triumph—it was hailed as the beginning 
of better times. But he should never for- 
t, and the people of England would never 
orget, the language of the noble lord 
who was manager of the trustees. ‘ De 
not triumph too soon,” said the noble.ma- 
nager, ‘* do not halloo before you ‘are out 
of the wood.” The noble lors however, 
had made good his threat, he had brought 
up the trustees of the people from all parts 
of the country, and his hon. friend’s majo- | 
rity of 25 was converted into a majority of 
98 against him. This fact spoke volumes ; 
but it was not all; a noble lord, a great 
northern grandee, thethane of Cawdor, had 
fallen a victim to his honest vote ; he had 
lost 800/, a year by it. This was a direct 
attack upon the privileges of parliament, 
What had become of the hon, member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. S. Wortley)? Where 
was that redoubted champion of privilege 
the member for Montgomery (Mr. 
se The printer of some poor pa- 
yagraph against the House would instantly 
have been laid by the heels by them for a 
breach of privilege; but let the Crown 
make the grossest attack on the rights of 


Mr. Creevey's Motion against (72: 
missive. Was not this enough to make a 
man sick of the word privilege and much 
more sick of its champions? In the reign 
of Elizabeth, sir John Fortescue, on an 
occasion somewhat of this kind, replied to 
an objection to supply—* All is the 
queen’s by right :” and it might be now 
asserted that * all is the king’s by force :” 
yet there was much more decency in par-’ 
liament even in the reign of Elizabeth 
than now [Cheers from the ministerial 
benches.] That was rather an interested 
shout: it was very easy to know from 
whom it came. It was an historical fact, 
however, that sir John was treated very 
roughly for his assertion; the house 
coughed loudly, and finally smothered his 
voice in an indignant and continued hoot. 
Yet, then, it possessed such men as sir 
Walter Raleigh and sir F. Bacon, and 
then no man had ventured to tell the 
people “ not to halloo before they were. 
out of the wood.” He had drawn up a 
resolution on the subject expressive of 
his sentiments, and which he submitted 
for adoption, though without much hopes 
of success. The hon. 2 con- 
cluded by moving the following Resolu- 
tion, by way of amendment : 

*‘ That during the present session of 
parliament, petitions have been presented _ 
to this House dnd every part of this 
kingdom, and from every description of 
its population, containing statements of 
distress hitherto unheard of in this nation, 
epee demanding, as one species 

to thels sufferings, the strictest 
possible economy in the expenditure of 
the public money ; that the statements so 
made, have, in every instance, been fully 
confirmed by the local information of the 
different members of this House, who 
have presented such petitions; and yet, 
notwithstanding such  unigersal applica- 
tions for relief, the different Estimates for 
the public service for the year have 
hitherto been proceeded in, and millions 
of money voted for such purposes, without 
any the least possible reduction whatever 
by this House, although repeated efforts 
have been made to effect the same :—~ 
That this House entertains the strongest 
possible opinion, that this marked indif- 
ference of the representative body to the 
sufferings of its constituents, is mainly at- 
tributable to the following fact, viz. That 
a very numerous body of the members of 
this House derive for themselves, their 
families, connexions, and dependents, 


parliament, and they were dumb and sub- | 


large pecuniary provisions from the taxes 
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of the people; and as such provisions for 
the most part are made either for offices 
altogether useless or grossly overpaid, and 
therefore the fittest objects for immediate 
extinction or reduction, so the holders or 
disposers of them in this House have a 
direct personal interest in resisting every 
species of economical reform whatsoever : 
—That, in addition to this great perma- 
nent bar to all economical reform, the 
House has lately witnessed, with the 
greatest indignation, the influence of the 
Crown displayed by its ministers in this 
House in a manner the most arbitrary, 
and with the express and avowed object 
of interfering with its members in the 
discharge of their duty to their consti- 
tuents; the earl of Fife, who lately held 
the office of one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber to his majesty, having recently 
declared in his place in this House, as 
one of its members, that he bad been dis- 
missed from his office as lord of the bed- 


chamber to his majesty, in consequence > 


of having voted in this House in favour of 
a bill to repeal a tax upon malt : 

*¢ That, under all these circumstances, 
this House is of opinion it will better con- 
sult its own honour and the interest of the 

ublic, by immediately inquiring into the 
acts before mentioned, than in going any 
longer into Committees of Supply to vote 
away the money of the people without the 
slightest possible prospect of relief to the 
country.” 

Mr. Hobdhousse rose to second the mo- 
tion. Nothing could be more constitu- 
tional than the course pursued by his hon. 
friend. It was not necessary to go back 
for precedents so far as the reign of queen 
Elizabeth; for, in the early part of the 
reign of Charles Ist, before the struggles 
between that monarch and the parliament, 
sir T. Wentworth, afterwards Jord Straf- 
- ford, moved a resolution in that House, 
that supply and grievances should go 
hand in hand. The individual who adopted 
this sentiment ~as a man of the first rank 
and talent in the country, and not liable 
to the imputation of being a heated en- 
thusiast. In the parliament, called the 
Pension Parliament, the attention of the 
House was called to what was then 
considered an extraordi fact, that 
2,400,0007. were voted in 24 hours; but 
that House was grown familiar with in- 
stances in which much larger sums were 
voted away in 24 hours. 


gtievances of which the people had reason 


going into Committees of Supply. . 


e did’ not state 
this from any wish to exaggerate the 
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to complain, and he begged to call the 
attention of the House to a declaration of 
lord Grenville in the other House of Par- 
liament in 1816, * that if parliament con~ 
tinued to support the keeping up of a 
large standing army, and to lavish the 
public money as they did, he would not 
trouble himself to take a part in debates 
which he could regard as nothing less ’ 
than a farce.” In the time of the Pension: 
Parliament 24 members were posted as 
individuals who received pensions from 
the Crown. Nowhe, ona recent division, 
had himself counted no fewer than 47 
pensioners in a very small majority. Such 
was the difference in this respect between 
the present parliament and the notorious 
Pension Parliament, the measures of which 
were denounced by Andrew Marvel as: 
calculated to leave neither liberty nor 
property in the country. As to the dis- 
missal of lord Fife from his office of lord 
of the bed-chamber, in consequence of 
the vote which he gave in that House, it 
was a measure taken in direct opposition 
to the spirit of the constitution, and in 
violation of the Bill of Rights, which de- 
clared, that freedom of speech in debates 
or proceedings in parliament ought not 
to be impeached or questioned. If the 
speech of a member of that House could 
not be questioned, still less ought his vote 
to be made the subject of animadversion ; 
and if the ministers of the Crown could 
not get up in their places, and deny the’ 
charge, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that they were liable to impeachment ‘for 
their conduct.—The hon. member then 
proceeded to observe upon the operation 
which the influence of the Crown had in 
that House, which had been growing up 
for many reigns, and threatened to over- 
lay all public spirit,and utterly destroy the 
efficiency of parliament as the organ of 
the national will. On this subject, he 
quoted a passage from a famous pamphlet 
on Hush-money,* published in the reign 
of William 3rd, which complained of the 
manner in which the House was officered, 
the effect produced upon its suffrages by 
emolument and expectancy, the decep- 
tions practised upon honest, mistaken 
country gentlemen, and other conse- 
quences of influence which enabled the 
king to baffle any bill, quash any com- 


plaint of grievance, and carry any measure 
that the administration night think expe= 


* See this pamphlet in the New Parlia« 
‘mentary History, Vol, 5, Appendix, No. IX. 
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dient. It stated, that 200,000/. had been 
employed for these purposes, to influence 
the votes of members by gratuities to them- 
selves and relatives. But what was the 
case now? Why 150,000/. a year was 
devoted to the same purpose, and raised 
upon the people to be divided among 
those who were to vote against the peo- 
ple’s interests; it was impossible that 
such distribution of the public money 
should not have a bias on the minds of 
those who enjoyed it. He hoped the 
House would consider seriously of the re- 
solutions before them: he was certain that 


his hon. friend had not proposed them as. 


any impediment to the public business, 
but strictly to remind the House of what 
were its duties, and what the people ex- 
pected from them. 

Mr. Calcraft alluded to the statement 
made. in the House by the earl of Fife, 
with respect to his removal from office. 
He contended, that the noble ear! stated 
the ground of his dismissal was, the vote 
which he gave for the repeal of the malt 
tax. He understood it to be so; and was 
sorry the words had not been taken down. 
He agreed with most parts of the resolu- 
tion of his hon. friend. It could not be 
doubted that in the present session, the 
petitions of the people had been totally 
disregarded. It was equally true that no- 
thing like economy had been attended to 
in the estimates. It could not be denied 
either, that establishments were kept up 
much larger than circumstances could jus- 
tify. He likewise agreed, that the in- 
fluence of the Crown in that House was 
too mighty and too powerful, to allow any 
real effect to the representation of the 
people. But he could not agree with that 
part of the proposition which went in a 
sweeping way to deprecate the represen- 
tation of the executive offices of govern- 


ment in that House. He was of opinion 


that those offices ought to be represented 
there, and he did not think the public 
officers too highly paid. However, al- 
though he aad not agree with that part 
of the proposition, he could not withhold 
his assent to the proposition in general. 

_ Lord Castlereagh said, he did not con- 
sider that he should perform his duty, if 
he suffered himself to a led into a debate 
by the motion of the hon. member which 
seemed to bring back almost all the sub- 
jects which had already occupied the at- 
tention of the House this session. This 
species of opposition seemed to be a duty 


imposed upon that hon. member, and it ) 
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was the more singular coming from him, 
as he believed, during the discussion of all 
the estimates hitherto, the hon. member 
had never pointed out any one item as too 
large, or proposed any specific reduction. 
His business, on the other side, seemed 
to be confined to that of protestor-general 
against the measures of government, and 
libeller-general of parliament. The hon. 
member had got up this prologue to the 
committee of supply in such a manner, and 
had attempted to support it by such comi- 
cal arguments, that he (lord C.) had de- 
termined not to offer a word on the sub- 
ject. He had not made this determina- 
tion from any personal feeling to the hon. 
member. The hon. member had held a 
situation in the Board of Control, and no 
doubt had there discharged the duties of 
his office faithfully; but it was a little 
worthy of remark, that while the hon. 
member held that situation, he had never 
considered it his duty to complain of the 
influence of the Crown in that House. 
Not a word. on the subject was heard 
from him during that time; but ever, 
since he had been out of office, he had 
taken up his present plan and new occu- 
pation—in the exercise of which he 
wished he might long continue. He had 
come now, for the third time, with his 
plan against going into the committee of 
supply. After long preparation he had 
brought out his prologue to the committee, 
with little variation from his former ones ; 
but it would not induce him (lord C.) to 
sppene on the stage; nor would he have 
offered a word on the subject, but for a 
charge which seemed to be made against 
himself in the speech of another hon. 
member, as if he had done something 
against the privileges of that House. He, 
however, would not admit, that he was 
bound to offer any explanation on the 
subject alludedto. It was, he maintained, 
the prerogative of the Crown to dismiss 
its servants at pleasure; and he, as a 
minister of the Crown in that House, 
could no more be called upon to explain 
such dismissal, than he could be to ac- 
count for the appointment of an individual 
to office by the Crown. He thought that 
such a charge as this came witha bad 
grace from hon. members on the other 
side of the House. They should be the 
last to make any such charge, in which 
must be inculpated some of their most 
distinguished friends, of whose services 
the country had been deprived at a time 


of great public danger, because they 
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would not accept office unless they got 
with it the appointment of the officers of 
his majesty’s household, alleging, as they 
did, that the want of such patronage 
would go to show that they had not the 
full confidence of the sovereign. He did 
not mean to blame them for that deter- 
mination, as he considered such appoint- 
ments to be the legitimate patronage of 
ministerial office; but he thought that 
such being the doctrine of that school of 
which the hon. member: (Mr. Calcraft) 
was so able a disciple, any argument 
against the principle came with a bad 
grace from him. He must then, protest 
against being called upon to explain any 
dismissal from office, when such was 
merely the exercise of the undisputed 
prerogative of the Crown. The hon. 
member would not say that ministers 
were bound to advise the continuance in 
_ office under the government of parties 
who pulled different ways. [Hear.] He 
would not pretend to support the doc~ 
trine, that an administration could be 
effective where this principle was ad- 
mitted. The noble lord (Fife) himself 


had spoken in the House of his dismissal, 
and had given reasons for it; but he had 
_ put those reasons hypothetically, 
and h 


ad not directly asserted that it was 
for his vote. Now, though he did not 
admit that the dismissal of the noble. lord 
had taken place in consequence of any 
vote of his in that House, yet he would 
never admit that ministers had not a right 
to expect that all who held particular 
situations under the Crown should be 
agreed with them in general principles. 
He did not mean to say that the question 
of the malt tax was in itself one of para- 
mount importance ; but it formed a part 
of those measures upon which ministers 
had staked their official existence; as 
they had declared that they could not 
continue to administer the government of 
the country, if such measures were carried 
as would oblige them to break faith with 
‘the public creditor; and any man who 
voted for the abolition of such a tax was 
in fact voting for the dismissal of ministers. 
Taking every view of the circumstance, 
he could not see that he was called upon 
to offer any explanation on the subject. 
Mr. Calcraft said, he had not com- 
plained of the. removal of lord Fife, but of 
the cause assigfed for the noble earl’s 
having been removed. pies 
Mr. Tierney said, he was never more 
surprised than when he heard the pre- 
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sent resolution submitted to the House. 

He thought when he came down to the 

House that night, that they were going 

at once into the consideration of the esti- 

mates. He had thought so, because the 

industry of an hon. friend of his had 

brought such details before the House, 

that it would be enabled to go into those 

estimates with greater facility than it had 

ever done before. Instead of which he | 
found a motion embracing a variety of 

topics, upon which he was called upon to 

vote without the least consideration. He 

might not possibly object to the contents 

of that resolution in detail; but to be 

called upon to vote for it altogether, - 
under such circumstances, was more than 
he deemed consistent with his duty. He 
would agree with his hon. friend, that pe- 
titions had been presented to the House 
from all parts of the country, complaining 
of distress, and praying for relief, and 
that these petitions had not met with the 
success to which they were entitled. He 
admitted that there had not beem that 
economy in any branch of our expendi- 
ture which the people and the situation 
of the country had called for. So far he 
would agree with the resolution of his 
hon. friend. He would support any rea~ 
sonable proposition, as far as he could: 
and indeed he had laid himself open to 
the charge of giving his support to some 
matters, which in the opinion of many 
were not reasonable. He thought that 
strict economy ought to be attended to ; 
for he was convinced that no set of mi- 
nisters would deserve the confidence of 
the country, who did not seriously set 
about the work of economy and retrench- 
ment, But along with these subjects 
came that of lord Fife. Now, how could 
he make up‘his mind upon this subject ; 
He was not in the House when that noble 
lord made the statement alluded to. He 
found no mention of it on the votes, as the 
words were not taken down. He had no- 
thing before him but unsupported asser- 
tion on one side met by assertion on the 
other. How then could he vote on such 
a question? Ifthe noble lord had com- 
plained to the House of a breach of pri- 
vilege in having been deprived of his 
office in consequence of his vote upon a 
particular question then there would be a 
ground for discussion. But it was said 
that the noble lord opposite had given no 
explanation on the subject. Really, be 
did not know how government could be 
called upon at present to give any expla- 
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nation. If it were clearly made out that 
the dismissal had been in consequence of 
his vote, there would be ground not only 
for complaint, but impeachment ; but no 
such charge was here made. The noble 
lord opposite had, in the course of his 
speech, alluded to some of his (Mr. T's.) 
friends who had refused to take office unless 
they got also theappointment of the offices 
in his majesty’s household. If the noble 
lord meant this as an explanation or justi- 
fication of any thing which had recently 
occurred, he was entirely mistaken. The 
two cases were as different as light and 
darkness. It was true that the individuals 
alluded to, had refused to take office on 
the ground mentioned, and for this reason 
that, if they had not such appointments, 
there would be two jarring interests in 
that House—one of the Crown, and the 
other of the members of government— 
giving rise to an inconvenience which the 
noble lord himself must admit. If the noble 
lord could show that those individuals 
had refused to take office unless they 
were allowed to dismiss all those in office 
who should vote against them, the case 
would be quite different; but no such 
thing was contended, or could be shown ; 
and therefore there was no analogy in 
the case whatsoever. The noble lord had 
alluded to his hon. friend not having the 
one view of the power and influence of 

e Crown when he himself held office; 
but surely the noble lord would not con- 
tend, that because a member once held 
office, he was never after to open his 
mouth in favour of any reduction of ex- 
pense, when the country was in circum- 
stances which called for such reduction? 
He hoped his hon. friend would withdraw 
his resolution, and bring on the subjects 


‘ to which it referred in detail; as they 


now stood, he could not give them his 
support. 

Mr. Bennet contended, that the mode 
adopted by his hon, friend was consistent 
with the sound constitutional practice of 
our ancestors, who spoke of grievances be- 
fore they consented to any vote of supply. 
Could any man deny that it was the cor- 
rapt influence of the Crown which con- 
Fi uted 'to the majorities in that House ? 

he. reason was, tliat so many in that 
House held offices under the Crown. He 
did not allude te°the way in which the 
members of that House were returned; 
that was another question; but to the 
way in which they were paid. That it was 
which occasioned the ‘great grievances 
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which were felt. But for the way that 
members were paid, such estimates as 
had been submitted to that House would 
never have been passed. ‘With respect 
to the manner of dismissing lord Fife, the 
noble lord opposite admitted and justified 
it. The earl of Fife had stated, that he 
had been turned out of office for the vote 
he had given, and that he had it from the 
highest authority that his dismissal had 
been a punishment to himself and an ex- 
ample to others. Now, what offence had 
the noble earl committed? The people 
of Scotland had suffered in the severest 
manner from the operation of the tax on 
malt; and the noble earl, from an ho- 
nourable feeling of humanity and moral 
sympathy, had felt it his duty to lend his 
aid to remove such a pernicious law. He 
hoped his hon. friend would press his mo- 
tion to a division. He was anxious to 
have his vote given in support of it. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that what he 
understood with respect to the statement 
made by lord Fife was, not that the giv- 
ing of his vote against the Malt-tax was 
the ground of that dismissal, but merely 
that his impression was so; he therefore 
could not agree to a resolution, one part 
of which he conceived not to be consistent 
with the fact. Without meaning any dis- 
respect to lord Fife’s successor, he should 
like to ask what degree of credit and 
character would attach to that successor’s © 
votes in that House? Would it not be 
considered by the ——- that he held 
his office by the tenure of supporting all 
the measures which his majesty’s govern- 
ment might choose to recommend? ‘The 
noble lord urged the House to have re- 
course, in the present embarrassed state 
of the country, to every possible reduc- 
tion in the public expenditure, and more 
especially in the military part of it. On 
this subject, the country was extremely 
indebted to the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, who, notwithstanding the taunts of 
the noble lord opposite, had proved him- 
self to be a most industrious, diligent, and 
valuable member. 

Mr. Creevey said, that in the resolution 
he had merely stated the fact, that lord 
Fife had declared in his place, that he 
was dismissed from his office for the vote 
he had given. 

The question being put, “ That the 
word proposed to be left out stand part of 
the question ;” the House divided: Ayes, 
120. Noes, 36. Majority against Mr. 


motion ; 84. 
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List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. B. M. Milton, lord 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Monck, T. B.- 
Benyon, B. Nugent, lord 
Bernal, R. Palmer, C. F. 
Bury, lord Parnell, sir H. 
Calcraft, J. Philips, G. jun. 
Chaloner, R. Ricardo, D. 
Crompton, J. Rickford, W. 
Davies, cul. — Robinson, sir G. 
Denison, W.J. Sefton, lord 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Smith, J. 
Graham, S. Stuart, lord J. 
Harbord, hon. E. Western, C. C. 
Heron, sir R. Whitbread, S. €. 
Honywood, W. Wilson, sir R. 


Hume, J. Wyvill, M. 
James, W. TELLERS. 
Creevey, T. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


Johnson, col. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Martin, T. 


The question being then put, ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret at the 
division that had taken place among the 
gentlemen near him, on the late question. 
He regretted to see hon. gentlemen, who 
agreed on a main fact, differ on the words 
in which that fact was described. It was 
difficult to couch a motion in terms 
palatable to two hundred hon. gentlemen: 
many of whom were, perhaps, anxious to 
find out a justification for not voting for 
it. Notwithstanding all that had passed, 
however, he was about to submit to the 
House a motion from which he challenged 
any hon. member to withhold his consent, 
who regarded his own character, and the 
interest of the country. Adverting to 
the civil department of the army, he 
intreated the House to look at the in- 
crease that had taken place in that de- 
partment. - In 1792, the expense of the 
civil department of the army was 
44,900/. at present it was 133,000/. being 
an increase of 88,000/. When it was 
considered that this increase took place 
in the seventh year of peace, and when 
the distress which the country was suf- 
fering was taken into the account, this 
fact’ was monstrous. Until the House 
pledged itself to revise the establishments 
of the state, and to adopt a principle of 
economy, wherever that principle could 
be adopted, he would make motions from 
day to day to compel it to that issue. 
For the present occasion he had selected 
from the Sixth Finance Report, a recom- 
mendation, which he meant to move 
should be referred to the committee, 
That Report he begged leave to observe, 
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although drawn up either by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, or with his con~ 
currence, and although recommending 
various important considerations con- 
nected with the army, the navy, and the 
ordnance, had remained on the table of 
the House for four years, a dead letter. 
His motion would be, 

‘That it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee to take into consideration the 
recommendation of the Committee of 
Finance to this House, in their Sixth 
Report, contained in the following terms: 
—‘ What your committee therefore 
‘earnestly recommend is this, that the 
‘lords of the treasury should call for a 
‘return of the present establishments of 
‘all the civil offices in the state, the 
‘salaries of which have been increased 
‘ within the last fifteen years; and, with a 
‘weference to the circumstances now 
‘ stated, and such other considerations as 
‘ the altered situation of the country and 
‘the peculiar nature of each establish- 
‘ment may suggest, that they should 
‘ make a revision of the same, and direct 
‘ such prospective reductions therein as 
‘may appear tothem reasonable, without 
‘impairing the efficiency of the service :’ 
—Your committee trust, that the obser- 
vations which they have submitted to the 
House, in this and their former reports, 
are sufficient to show the expediency of 
this revision: it is not their intention to 
pursue the subject further at present, 
except to remark, that the system adopted 
of late years in some, and now extended 
to most of the public offices, of a pro- 


gressive increase of salary by reason of 


length of services, if not im all cases ob- 


jectionable in principle, is at least liable © 


to great abuse in practice:—The several 
scales which have hitherto come under 
the view of your Committee vary so 
much, both as to the length and periods 
of service which shall confer the first and 
each successive addition of salary, and 
the proportions which such additions 
bear to the original salary, that your 
committee feel convinced the whole ar- 


rangement has grown to its present extent. 


without any well-matured plan, or suffi- 
cient consideration of the consequences. 
One proof of this they have already had 
occasion to advert to ingtheir report on 
the Ordnance department, in which this 
practice has been carried to the greatest 


length, and applied to classes (such as 


messengers, barrack masters, and others) 


/not entitled to the benefit of it in any 
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other, department. As a general mea- 
sure, it appears ligble to the great objec- 
tion, under the present circumstances of 
the country, of having placed beyond the 
¢ontrol of government, at least without 
ap interference not wholly consistent 
perhaps with the equitable claims of the 
parties, the continual increase. of official 
remuneration, when those circumstances 


would require that all such. increase | 


should. cease:—Your committee. would 
therefore recommend, first, that the sys- 
tem of gratuity, or progressive increase 


of salary for length of service, should be | 


suspended altogether, with the exception 
which they have already stated; and 
pevhaps, also, with the further exception, 


- prospectively, of an addition, nat exceed- | 


ing 20. per, cent. on, the original salary, 
being allowed, to any established clerk in 
the junior or lowest class of any office, 
who. might have served seven years to the 
satisfection of his superior officer, without 
having, during that period, obtained any 
step of promotion.” 

_ Lord A. Hamilton seconded the mo- 
tion. Though he might have wished the 
instruction to the committee to have been 
put in a more condensed shape, his hon. 
friend, had perhaps done right in not con- 
densing it, considering the very high 
quarter from which the recommendation 
ta economy and reduction came. 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the strictest attention had 
been paid by government to the reports. 
of.the finance committee. Reductions to 
a considerable extent had. been, made in 
every, branch of the public expenditure, 
and further and more important. reduc- 
tions were in. contemplation. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman pointed out the great 
hardship which would arise to individuals, 
as well as the injury which the public 
service would sustain, from an ill digested 
and sweeping reduction. He could as- 
sure the House, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment were most anxious to carry the re- 
eommendation of the committee into 
efiect, as. far as was consistent with the 
public interests. The House must. at the 
same time see, that the clerks. employed 
in the higher offices of government, being 
men of talent and educaticn, were entitled 
to. a more liberal allowance than common 
clerks. Much evil would arise if persons 
of a different description were employed 
in. those confidential offices. An unfaith- 
ful or negligent clerk might, either. from 
earelessness or from mal-practices, cause 
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more mischief than any reduetion to be 
— in those offices could compensate 
or. 

Sir J. Newport, adverting to the office 
of barrack-master-general for Ireland, 
observed, that it appeared from a report 
‘of the committee or 1811, that 
‘there was a considerable deticiency inthe. 
‘accounts of lord Tyrawly. 

Mr. D. Browne defended the. character 
of lord TFyrawly. The noble lord had 
fully cleared, himself from the charge 
which had. been made against him. 

Sir J. Newport meant to cast no impu- 
tation upon, the character of lord Tyrawly < 
he had only stated a fact which appeared 
from the report of the committee. 

Mr. W. Pole savi, that the circum- 
stance alluded to respecting lord Tyrawly 
occurred while he (Mr. Pole) was in 
office in Ireland. It was found, that not 
that noble lord, but some persons under 
him were unwilling to send in their ac- 
counts. He was, however, happy to 
state, that lord Tyrawly had, since that. 
period, made up his accounts much to 
his honour, and that there was. a balance 
in his favour. 

Mr, Ellice expresed a hope that some. 
‘measure would be introduced. to amend. 
the Superannuation bill, The provisions. 
of that bill were an, enormous charge to 
the country. Every one must be.struck. 
with the enormous disproportion between, 
the allowance of 2,000/. a year as a retire- 
ment to a barrack-master-general, and. 
the salary of only 2,500/. which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer received for 
discharging the arduous duties, of. his 

ce. 

Mr. Huskisson. suggested, that instead, 
of the present long resolution, it would 
be better to refer the whole report to the 
consideration of the committee. Having. 
been a member of the committee which, 
made that report, be cordially concurred. 
in the recommendation which it contained,, 
and.thought it the duty of the Treasury. 
to carry it into effect as speedily as possi- 
ble. He also agreed with. those who 
thought. that. the 50th of the late king, 
which regulated the amount of allowances 
for compensation and superannuation, re< 
quired some alteration in. the present. si- 
tuation of the country, 

Mr. Hume withdrew his amendment, 
and the sixth report of the commissioners 
of naval inquiry, presented to the House 
on the 2nd,of May 1804, was referred to 


the committee. 
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Army~ Estimares.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

ord Palmerstonmoved, * That 50,418. 
16s. 8d. be granted for the charges and 
allowances of the office of Secretary at 
War for the present year.” 

Colonel Davies observed, that during 
the war, when the duties of this office 
were ten times greater than at present, 
the expense was only one half of what it 
now cost the country. In 1806 the ex- 
pense of the War office was only 25,000/., 
and now, in 1821, it was 50,000/. It was 
true that since 1806, a new office for ar- 
rears of accounts had been created with 
the principle of which he did not quarrel : 
the expense of this office was 12,6551., 
which, added to the charge of 1806, made 
a total of 37,6551... There then remained a 
difference of 13,000/., for which he was at 
a loss to account. He could not see the 
propriety of raising the salaties of all the 
clerks to their present amount ; and while 
a general officer had only 400/. a year, it 
was difficult to conceive why one of those 
clerks should receive 1,400/. The sav- 
ings effected by the examination of ac- 
counts in arrear would never, he thought, 
cover the expense to which that examina- 
tion put the country. It was said that 
104,000/. had been recovered by the dif- 
ferent agents and paymasters, whose ac- 
counts came before the commissioners of 
arrear; what part of that sum had been 
actually received by the country, he did 
not know; but, taking*the whole to be 
received, the money was recovered at the 
rate of 33 per cent. The whole cost of 
the War-oflice in 1806 was 37,355/., and 
to confine the expenditure of the present 
year to that sum would scarcely be 
thought unteasonable ; he, however, was 
disposed to be satisfied with a smaller re- 
duction, and should therefore move as 
an amendment, a vote of 45,000/. instead 
of 50,418/. | 

Lord Palmerston would be content to 
take for the present year the War-oflice 
estimate of 1806; the charge of 1806 
being, not 37,3551, but 50,832/. It should 
be remembered, however, that in 1806 
the constitution of the War-office was 
adapted only to the transacting of the 
current business; and thatiit was het until 
1809 that the department for the settle- 
ment of arrear accounts, the charge of 
which for the present year was 17,000/., 
was established by the Treasury. Incom- 
paring the expense of the present year 
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with that of 1806, therefore, he had 
right to say-—take the expense of that 
part of the War-office which is employed 
at the present day in the manner in which 
the whole of the office was employed in 
1806; and as the cost of the establish. 
ments for current business amounted for 
the present year only to 34,000/., it would 
appear that, as compared with 1806, 2 
considerable reduction of charge had beeh 
effected. The gallant member com- 
plained of plurality of offices; but the 
gentleman who filled the office of private 
secretary, if he did receive a salary inde- 
pendent of that situation, performed du- 
ties not connected with it—duties arising 
out of the applications to the compassion- 
ate list. The hon. member expressed 
doubts as to the actual recovery of thé 
104,000/., by the exertions of the officé 
for accounts in arrear ; but he would tell 
him, that 14,000/. had been actually re- 
covered and paid into the Bank, and 
that the remainder of the saving con- 
sisted in the stoppage of sums which 
would otherwise have been paid by go- 
vernment. For the last two years, in- 
deed, the War-office might be said to have 
cost the public nothing; for its wholé 
expense had been more than covered by 
the savings effected from the examination 
of theaccounts inarrear. 

Mr. Hume insisted, that the noble lord 
had increased at every point the expense 
of his department, and was. prepared to’ 
prove, that if 20,000/. a year more were 
voted to that department, the noble lord 
would find employment for every shilling 
of it. In 1814, when this country ha 
236,000 men in arms, the establishment 
of the War-office, and superannuation list, 
cost 62,136/.; and it had gone on increas- 
ing, until the cost. of 1821 was laid at 
64,6901. The hon. member complained. 
of the management of the arrear ac- 
counts, and characterised the raking up 
of accounts which had lain dormant for 
twenty, and some for thirty years, as use- 
less, nay, mischievous to the public in- 
terest, and cruelly oppressive to the par- 
ties concerned: the expense of the exa- 
mination of those accounts was a flinging 
of good money after bad. He had no’ 
complaint to offer against the conduct of 
the office of the noble lord. The business’ 
was done with great accuracy: all he 
urged was, that there was three times as’ 
much apparatus as was necessary ; that it 
was like a ten-horse power applied to 
draw a cork, By attention and economy 
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the expense of that office might be re- 
duced nearly one-half; but as half a loaf 
was better than no bread, he should sup- 
port the amendment. 

Sir H. Parnell complained of the amount 
ofthesuperannuation list, andalso of the ex- 

_penses of the pay master’s establishment. 
He complained of the number of offices con- 
nected with the military accounts, which 
were, hethought, by far too expensive. He 
particularly referred to the establishment 
of commissioners of military accounts in 
Ireland. In the whole military system 
there seemed a determination to resist all 
recommendations which had economy for 
their object. Why were not the allow- 
ances consolidated according to the re- 
commendation in the 4th report of the 
commissioners? If done, it would not 
only simplify the process of keeping the 
accounts, but also considerably diminish 
the expenses. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the Irish 
board of commissioners were appointed by 
act of parliament. He thought a conso- 
lidation of the accounts alluded to would 
be very inexpedient. | 

Mr. Bennet remarked upon the increase 
of the compensations latterly. These 
compensations in 1807, were only 6,771/., 
whereas now, they amounted to 13,000/. 
When the noble Jord said he was not the 
accomptant, he wished to know how he 
reconciled this with the fact of some 
8,000/. or so passing through his office for 
the management of the yeomanry, volun- 
teers, and militia. There used formerly 
to be an office expressly for the purpose 
of managing these parts of the service, 
but at present he understood there was a 
partnership account, in which this was 
the noble Jord’s share. 

Lord Palmerston said, that no part of 
the money passed through his hands. 
There was a part of his office which 
merely examined the accounts of these 
corps, and the warrants were issued from 
his office for their payments on the pay- 
master-general. 

Mr. Maberly said, that at least one 

half of the amount of the charge for 
agency, 30,000/. might be saved to the 
- Lord Palmerston said, that if the House 
should deprive the army of their agents, it 
would be a deprivation of a great part of 
their comforts. 

Mr. Wilson expressed his determination 
to vote for a saving of 5,000/., which he 
conceived could be effected under the 
item of agency. 


Army Estimates. 


Lord Palmerston said, that the present 
vote had nothing to do with the agency 
department. 

Mr. Creevey was of opinion that the 
committee were bound to go more into 
detail. He saw by the estimates that the 
deputy secretary of war had a salary of 
2,500/.. The salary of the first clerk, 
1,400/. The principal clerk 1,200/. 
He had a great curiosity to see a clerk 
with asalary of 1,400/.a year. He would 
wish to know at what hours these clerks 
attended at their offices, and whether 
they went there in curricles or in til- 
buries. The most distinguished and 
successful men in the army had not 
more than 2,000/.a year. Generals had 


about 700/., a year, major-generals 500/. 


whilst clerks had some 1,400/., and some 
1,200/. a year. He did not know whether 
he could just at that time have these 
clerks brought before the House, but have 
them they must. He was convinced the 
business could be done as well for 700/. a 
year as for 1,400/. 

After some further conversation, the 
committee divided: For the amendment 
67. Against it 106. 

List of the Minority. 

Althorp, visc, ¢@ Johnson, col. 
Barratt, S. M. - Lambton, J. G. 
Bastard, E. P. é  Lushington,S. 
Belgrave, visc. Macdonald, James 4 
Benyon, B. Maberly, John 
Bernal, R. Marjoribanks, S. L 
Boughey, sir J. F. ¢ Monck,J. B. 
Bury, visc. Newport, sir J. 
Calcraft, John 4 Nugent, lord 
Calthorpe, hon. F. G-O’Grady, Standish 
Calvert, C. em» Parnell, sir H. te 
Cavendish, Henry ©» Palmer, C. F. 
Chaloner, R. - Philips, G. 
Chetwynd, G. Powlett, hon, W. 
Colborne, N. R. Price, Rd. 
Creevey, Thos. Ramsden, J. C. 
Crompton, S. Rice, T.S. 
Davies, T. H. Ricardo, David 
Denison, W. J. Rickford, W. 
Duncannon, visc. Robarts, A. W. 
Dundas, hon. T.  Robarts, G. 
Evans, W. Robinson, sir G. 
Farghuarson, A. Sebright, sir John 
Fergusson, sir R. Smith, John 
Gipps, G. Smith, W. 
Glenorchy, visc. Tierney, rt. hon. G: 
Gordon, Robert Townshend, lord C. 
Graham, Sandford Whitbread,S,C, 
Haldimand, W. — Wells, John 
Heron, sir R. Wilson, sir Robert x /: 
Heygate, alderman Wilson, Thomas 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wood, alderman 
Honywood, W.P. Wyvill, M. 
Hume, J. TELLER. 
James, W. Beniiet, hon, H. G. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
; Monday, April 9. 

Woot Tax.] Mr. Wilson presented 
a petition from a number of dealers in 
wool praying for a repeal of the new duty 
on Foreign Wool. The petitioners set 
forth, that, in consequence of this tax, 
the importation of foreign wool had fallen 
off very materially, the consequence of 
which was, that certain branches of the 
woollen manufacture had suffered greatly. 
He had learned from a letter which was 
dated so late as the 8th of February last, 
that in one port of Spain no less than 
three American vessels were loading with 
wool, which it was found useless to send 
here, on account of the high duty with 
which it was charged. This was a cir- 
cumstance entirely new in our commer- 
cial transactions, and showed the bad ef- 
fect which the tax produced. A gentle- 
man having 300 bags of wool consigned 
to him, was compelled on account of the 
duty to send them abroad; and a mer- 
chant at Liverpool having purchased 350 
bags, finding that the commodity could 
not bear the extent of duty, had shipped 
the wool to the United States. A com- 
munication had been made to him, from 
a respectable house in the city, stating 
that a demand to the amount of about 
6,000/. annually, for broad-cloths, ordi- 
nary cloths, and stuffs, which they were 
accustomed to ship to the continent, had 
been transferred, in consequence of the 
advanced prices, to Bremen and other 
towns, which were thus encouraged to 
become our rivals in trade. The raw ma- 
terial was driven from this country; and 
other states, in consequence of the in- 
creased price of the articles they had 
been accustomed to purchase from us, 
were compelled to depend on. their own 
manufactures. The old duty produced a 
considerable revenue, and enabled the 
manufacturer to carry on a profitable 
_ trade; but when a duty of from 25 to 30 

er cent was levied on the raw material, 
it was absolutely forcing the United States 
whether they would or not, to become 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Baring said, that a more important 
subject could not possibly be brought 
under the consideration of that House. 
‘He could not help stating his conviction, 
that if parliament did not listen to the 
voice of the manufacturers, Great Britain 
~ was in danger of losing a large portion of 

er trade. 
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Mr. Huskisson said, as notice of a mo- 
tion for the repeal of the tax had been 


given, it would be better to go into 
‘a consideration of the question when that 


motion was made, instead of arguing it on 
the ex parte statements of certain peti- 
tioners. With respect to the tax ruining 
the import trade, the fallacy of the asser- 
tion was proved by the fact, that the tax 
Jast year produced 180,000/. and that 
near 8,000,000lbs. of wool were imported. 
This showed that the importer did not 
consider it to be a ruinous speculation. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Arrican Company's Bitu.] The 
House having resolved into a committee 
on this bill, 

Mr. Bennet objected to the clause em- 
powering his majesty’s ministers to grant 
allowances to the discharged servants of 
the company, contending that they were 
engaged for public purposes, and had no 
vested or other right that could entitle 
them to compensation. 

Mr. Goulburn defended the proposed 
compensation, maintaining that, accord- 
ing to every principle of justice, indivi- 
duals should not be allowed to suffer by 
arrangements made for the public service, 
especially where a great saving would 
result to the public from such arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Hume denied that it was the dis- 
position of his hon. friend to refuse com- 
pensation where a fair claim was made 
out. But his hon. friend objected, as he 
did himself, to invest government with 
the discretion to allow pensions to whom 
they pleased, and to what extent they 
pleased. The noble secretary for foreign 
affairs had himself justified the principle 
of such an objection, by declaring that a 
similar discretion, in the act of the 50th 
of the late king, had been so abused, that 
he was willing to give it up. Upon the 
ground of this declaration then, he would 
oppose the proposition to which his hon, 
friend had objected. But he had still 
stronger grounds. In the Ordnance office 
for instance, he found, from a docu- 
ment on the table, that in consequence of 
a similar discretion, superannuation pen- 
sions were allowed to young men of 25 
years of age. He could not then grant a 
discretion so liable to. be abused. Let a 
case be stated to the House, where, from 
services rendered, compensation was 
fairly due, and he had no doubt that it 
would be promptly granted. But, then, 
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no such pension should be allowed to any 
person who might, upon the new arrange- 
ment proposed in this case, be still em- 


i eg in the public service, either at 
ierra Leone or in the West Indies. He 
had the strongest objections to this pro- 
position. For what did it mean? Why, 
to make an additional charge upon the 
consolidated fund, which was already 
'8,600,000/. in arrear. 

Mr. Gordon thought, that, as the com- 
pany’s charter had been taken away, the 
least that could be done was, to afford 
some provision for its servants, he did not 
disapprove, however, of the check pro- 
posed to be instituted. 

Mr. Bennet then moved as an amend- 
ment, the introduction of the following 
words—“ that’ no such allowance be 
finally or conclusively granted, until sub- 
mitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment ;” which was agreed to. 


Bank Payments The 
order of the day was read for going into 
acommittee on this bill. The question 
being put, “* That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” 

Mr. Baring rose to offer an amendment. 
His original intention, he said, was to 
move, that it be an instruction to this 
committee to re-consider the former act of 
1819, in order to see whether some pro- 
vision could not be made to lessen the 
existing evils under which the public in- 
terests laboured. But that mode of mov- 
ing by way of an instruction, he after- 
wards thought to be a very inefficient one 
in the first place ; and secondly, such an 
instruction might seem to imply an opi- 
nion on the part of the House as to this 
subject, before it was examined ; there- 
fore he had come to the conclusion, that 
the most proper mode of all would be, to 
move for the appointment of a_ select 
committee to reconsider the whole sub- 
ject. The more he considered this ques- 
tion, the more he felt it to be one not 
only of the utmost importance, but as 


€ the” one in which were involved all the | p 


distresses experienced by the country and 
their remedy. Not only was he anxious 
to record on the Journals of the House, 
his sense of the necessity of adopting a 
measure such as that he should propose ; 
but, if he found any encouragement, he 
should certainly divide the House upon it. 
They all felt, no doubt, that the country 
did at present stand in a very extraordi- 
nary situation. After the termination of 
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a costly and protracted war, and the in- 
tervention of some years of peace, it was 
indeed very strange that without any 
given adequate cause, derangement still 
existed, and so extensively, that no class 
of society scarcely had escaped it. This 
evil, whatever were its character, and 
more particularly as regarded the agri- 
culturists, seemed to be one for which no 
sort of remedy could be found: because, 
on the one hand, there were those agri- 
culturists demanding, as the only possible 
means of subsisting them, prices which 
they had no prospect of obtainivg; and, 
on the other hand, the other classes of 
the community, who affirmed that if the 
agriculturists did obtain those prices, the 
interest of all the other classes could not 
survive. This was a condition of things 
which made it necessaty for the House to 
see whether there was not something bad 
and diseased at the very root and centre of 
the existing system of finance—a system 
which thus produced evils, for which no 
remedy could be come at. His opinion 
was, that these evils, alarming as they 
were, were occasioned by the alteration 
in our currency. On a former occasion, 
he certainly had had the misfortune to 
differ from his hon. friend (Mr. 
as to the extent of the alteration whic 

had been experienced in the value of 
‘money. His hon. friend seemed to esti- 
mate it, taking the average of commodi- 
ties and the price of labour in general, at 
from 5/. to 6/. per cent, and not more. 
Now in his (Mr. Baring’s) view, it was 
infinitely greater. He rated it at not less 
than from 25/. to 33/. per cent. In some 
instances he should say that it had risen 
to a third and even 50/. per cent. To 
say what had been the difference in the 
value of money between the period of its 
greatest depreciation and the present 
time, was a difficulty that he could not 
hope immediately to come to a very sa- 
tisfactory solution of. But very few per- 
sons would agree, he thought with his 
hon, friend that it had been only 5/. or 67. 
er cent; and for his own part, he 
thought that if it were not of double or 
treble the amount at the least, he should 
now be taking up the time of the House 
very uselessly, by talking about the mat- 
ter at all. But being, unfortunately, too 
firmly convinced of the contrary position, 
what he wished to persuad€ the House to 
do in this case was to appoint a select 
committee. His motion would be, there- 
fore, “ That a select committee be ap: 
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pointed to consider the provisions of the 
59th of George 3rd, chap. 49, and to re- 

ort their opinion te the House, whether 
it would be expedient to make any alter- 
ation in the said: act, so as to alleviate 
the pressure which its operation is pro- 
ducing, and is likely to continue to pro- 
duce, on the various branches of public 
industry.” The more he had considered 
this subject, the more firmly was he con- 
vinced that the interests of the country 
would not work—that the circulation of 
the country would not move—-unless they 
did maturely and carefully reconsider that 
important act. The circumstances that 
bad shown themselves in this case, exhi- 
biting the most decided symptoms of the 
evils which were known to. exist in our 
system, had been: in the first place, the 
total ruin of a great class of persons, who, 
trusting to the then value of money, and. 
not being aware (as in truth hardly a 
hundred persons, perhaps, in all the 
country were aware) of the general de- 
preciation which was afterwards to take 
place; and having on their side, more- 
over, the sanction of that: House, the opi- 
nion of parliament, solemnly pledging 
itself, that there was. and would be no 
such depreciation, acting on that opinion 
and that authority, this class of persons 
now found themselves totally ruined. 
There was then a sort of credit, and faci- 
lities of business existing all over the coun- 
try ; and the consequence was, that among: 
that extensive class, contracts had been en- 
tered into on one side and on the other 
which were naw; become totally inexecut- 
able. He thought it was totally impossible 
to relieve, though it might be the cause 
of adding to, the existing distresses of the 
people, if they did not carefully review 
the whole of this measure. It was quite 
unnecessary. for him here to,allude more 
particularly to those burthens, or to 
mention what the-state of things in Eng- 
land, generally, at present was. Every 
gentleman who had been through any 
part of the country must: know that the 
small farmers and. yeomanry in the coun- 
try (a class of persons most valuable and 
most.respectable in a.community, but at 
the same time the mostlikely to be duped 
on such questions as these; because, 
though very intelligent men in the ma- 
nagement: of their. own affairs, they were 
not likely te know any thing: about the 
currency); he would see. hundreds of 
these small farmers and yeomanry brought 
to the ground by reason of haying made 
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purchases under a stateof value, as’ re- 
_ garded the currency, reeognised as it was 
by parliament itself. Supposing a yeo- 
_man had expended his all, a sam perhaps 
of 4,000/., in buying land, the present 
i depreciation of prices left him im penury 
} and debt. If he (Mr. Baring) was to be 
told that there had been an over-trading 
in agriculture, as in almost every thing 
else, he should say, that the effects of 
such over-trading, in whatever commo- 
dity, the House could not relieve. But, 
if this mischief had been. done, in some 
sort, by the House itself, it was most 
material that the House should relieve 
the sufferers. What he hoped was, that 
no gentleman would listen to any mere 
statement as to the amount of deprecia- 
tion; but he put it to every hon. member, 
whether, from his own daily experience, 
he could: doubt of the extremely altered 
value of money? and whether any autho- 
rity could convince him that that arose 
from any other cause but the state of the 
currency? His hon. friend said ‘ look 
at the value of the precious metals.”” He 
(Mr. Baring) rather said: “look at the 
value of all the:articles of life.” If that 
value was affected in merely one or two 
articles, he was aware it might be objected 
to him, that there might be such a varia- 
tion sometimes, totally unconnected with 
the state of the currency; but if he found 
that the value of all articles had moved in 
the same way, that was an unanswerable 
proof, and the best authority, of:an actual 
alteration in the value of that standard 
according to which the purchases had 
been made. Let. them look at the varia- 
tion of prices, then, which was.exemplified 
in all the articles of life; and they would 
find it was to the extent of one fourth, 
one third, and in many cases one-half. 
Take the price of corn, which was. the 
greatgrievance of the farmer. Although, 
as against the pound sterling, it was un- 
doubtedly at a very low price, yet he 
would say that the price of corn; com- 
pared with that of any other commodity, 
stood now pretty re where: it did be- 
fore this alteration in the value of money 
took place. With a quarter of corn, the 
same quantity of sugar, leather, salt, 
gold, or any other article, could be pro- 
cured by.a person as he could get for the 
same commodity some time ago. It: was 
only dear as: compared with that standard 
by which the price of all other commodi- 
ties was regulated. The burthens of the 


farmer, again, had been created by the 
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altetation in thenominal currency. There 
might be some gentlemen who would say 
that all this was, or might be, perfectly 
true; but that there was no remedy for 
those evils which resulted from a depre- 
ciation of the currency. It might, how- 
ever, easily be proved, that we had brought 
our standard above what it was in the 
year 1797, and therefore that no person 
need be scrupulous to that degree as to 
fear any ill consequences from the adop- 
tion of his proposition. It might be said 
—‘“ Don’t let us aggravate the evil; but 
let us rather leave it where it is.” To 
this, the fact which he had just alluded to 
would be a sufficient answer. It ought 
to be the object of the legislature, in 
applying a remedy for an alteration which 
had been so destructive, to enter, if pos- 
sible, into those principles which per- 
vaded the minds of the parties at the 
time that former contracts had been 
made. Though this could not be followed 
up in all instances, yet having once 
touched the standard, he did not know 
whether it might not be the best course 
to pursue, observing, as nearly as could 
be, what might justly be supposed the 
real proportion of value between the two 
standards. We had gone beyond that 
however ; the present standard exceeding 
that of 1797. The House would remem- 
ber that prior to that year, gold and silver 
jointly were a legal tender. The price of 
gold was then 3/. 17s. 103d., and of silver 
5s. 2d. per ounce. Gold still remained at 
$l. 17s. 103d., but silver within these few 
days had fallen as low as 4s.10d. That 
silver was now at 4s. 10d. which might 
before the year 1797 (always excepting 
the operation of a certain order in coun- 
cil which was in its origin only a tem- 
porary measure, and not made permanent 
till 1797) be taken to the Mint and ex- 
changed for coinage at 62s. to the pound. 
This gave a difference in the value of 
about 7 per cent. The difficulty was in- 
creased, therefore, by making that metal 
only the standard of currency, which was 
the scarcer of the two. From a compa- 
rison of the rate of foreign exchanges at 
different a it would appear, that 
the pound sterling was now raised to a 
higher value than at any former period. 
His hon. friend contended, that this alter- 
ation in the value of the currency was not 
the difficulty under which we laboured, 
because the price of all commodities 
would follow the variation of the standard 
of value, and this effect he seemed to 


were in the habit of indulging in gloomy 
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think must necessarily be produced, with 


all the regularity of a mechanical opera- 
tion. But the fact was, that the prices, 
which were equivalent to the average 
price of bullion, for twenty years antece- 
dent to the alteration in the value of the 
standard of currency, were still continued, 
though they could not long be supported. 
High prices did not vary precisely with 
the alteration in the standard of value, 
but they were kept up by the habits, and 
feelings, and prejudices of the community. 
Take the meanest labourers at the present 
day—a man, for instance, who sawed 
stone, and it would be found that he 
could earn between 30s. and 40s. a week. 
Such a man, having been long in the 
habit of indulging himself in beer and 
spirits, could not readily be induced to 
abandon those luxuries ; but it was quite 
clear that those wages could not last. His 
wages must come down, when his master 
could find nobody to employ him; and 
whenever that time arrived, which could 
not be very far distant, the reduction of 
wages would no doubt be received with 
great discontent. Reduced, however, 
their wages must be; and it was better to 
turn the attention of the labouring classes 
to the true cause of such a reduction,’ 
than to endeavour to make them profound 
patriots, by declaiming upon _pariia- 
mentary reform. The true question was, 
whether it would not be more expedient 
and more just to bring the standard of 
value to the existing state of things, in- 
stead of attempting to bring the existing 
state of things round to the standard of 
value. He begged toobserve, that though 
he had himself expressed a strong opi- 
nion as to the expediency of having a 
fixed standard of value, yet he must con- 
fess, at the same time, that he had some- 
what usder-rated the inconveniences and 
difficulties with which the adoption of 
such a measure was likely to be attended. . 
He begged the House to consider whe- 
ther, in the present state of things, it was 
possible for the country to go on; and if 
they thought we were not ina fair road 
to prosperity, whether it was not expe- 
dient to move for a re-examination. If 
such an inquiry were to be resumed at 
all, it should be resumed immediately : 
for it'would be extremely unjust fo post- 
pone it to another year, when new con~ 
tracts would be formed, and a. new state 
of mind arise as to the value of the pound: 
sterling. He was not one of those, who’ 
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views of the finances of the country. He 
wished to see justice done to all, and good 
faith kept to the utmost extent to which the 
principle could be carried. He was per- 
fectly convinced, however, thatif the right 
hon. gentleman opposite thought the fi- 
nances could be kept up in the present state 
of the country, he was grossly mistaken. 
He repeated, that the great difficulty with 
respect to the state of the currency, arose 
from the increased means of consumption 
on the part of annuitants and persons of 
fixed income, and the consequent over- 
yment of labourers, who now indulged 
im beer, spirits, and other articles paying 
a heavy excise, which it was impossible 
they could continue to indulge in. The 
case of these annuitants and persons of 
fixed incomes furnished an instance of an 
experiment, which it was extremely diffi- 
cult to try in any community, namely, to 
what extent you can push the number of 
idle consumers, as compared with the 
industrious classes of the community ? 
The hon. member concluded by moving, 
by way of amendment, ‘“ That a Select 
ommittee be appointed to consider the 
rovisions of the act of the 59th of his 
ate majesty, c. 49, and to report their 
opinion to the House, whether it would 
be expedient to make any alteration in 
the said act, so as to alleviate the pres- 
sure which its operation is producing, 
and is likely to continue to produce, on 
the various branches of public industry. 


Mr, Attwood said :*+— 

Sir; the measure proposed to the House 
by the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer, cannot but be considered to 
be of importance, in this—that it forms a 
part of that system of measures for the 
restoration of the ancient standard of 
value which has exerted so. powerful an 
influence on the interests of the country. 
It carries that system one step further, 
which in every stage hitherto has been 
accompanied by great sufferings and con- 
siderable dangers, the operation of which 
has been so ably enlarged upon and elu- 
cidated by the hon. member for Taunton, 
whose amendment, for referring the 
whole ef this system of measures to the 
reconsideration of a select committee, I 
have new the honour to second. It has 
been stated, that the present measure is 
Caleulated to relieve, in some degree, the 


* From the original edition printed for 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
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existing condition of distress—but by 


what means? It is perfectly incompe- 
tent to such purpose; and if any expec- 
tation of relief from this bill be excited in 
the mind of the public, I am perstiaded 
that that expectation will be deceived. 
On the contrary, the present measure, in- 
competent as it is to any beneficial ob- 
ject, is calculated under the particular 
circumstances of the country, to aggfa~ 
vate, probably in a considetable degrée, 
the difficulties under which the country at 
present labours. It is calculated in svitie 
degree to limit and detange the country 
bank circulation, and the means of pro- 
viding for and secufing its payment. 
Particularly it is calculated to affect the 
interests of the country in its present 
state, if there should exist on the part of 
the public a disposition to exchange for 
the new coin, now about to be sent into 
circulation, any considerable portion of 
the country bankers’ notes. This dispo« 
sition may be expected to arise from nu- 
metous fotgeries on the notes of the 
country bankers, when the one pound 
notes of the bank of England are with- 
drawn, or from any shock given to public 
or to private credit: and its effect would 
probably be to require an amount of five 
or perhaps ten or fifteen millions of gold 
to be substituted for the country bank 
circulation withdfawn. In this mannet 
the present bill is calculated, in the exist- 
ing state of the ener to aggravate the 
distress which prevails. We' possess at 
present, it may be assumed, a sufficient 
supply of gold to substitute for the one 
pound notes of the bank of England, and, 
no doubt, to reserve in the coffers of thé 
bank, such further supply as that body 
may deem it necessary to retain; but any 
farther considerable supply of gold which 
this bill may render necessary, I appre- 
hend, the country does not possess, but 
would be compelled to procure it by a 
forced importation from abroad. And 
when we consider what that process has 
been, and with how much difficulty ac- 
companied, by which we have obtained 
the amount of gold which we at present 
possess, we shall not look without some 
apprehension to the result of a measure 
which may even by probability require us 
to carry further that process in the pre- 
sent state of the country.. I would be; 
the House to consider what the late ope- 
‘rations on our gold circulation have been. 
‘It was during the distress of the years 
816 that we witnessed; for the 
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first time during a very long period, an 


inagertation of gold. From seven to ten 
illions of gold was at that time imported 
—the compensation for the difficulties of 
that period. In the prosperous state of 
the country in the year 1818, which fol- 
lowed, we shortly ceased to import gold ; 
that which we had recently imported was 
next perceived to be leaving us; and by 
the end of 1818, or early in 1819, the 
seven or ten millions which we had so re- 
cently acquired, had wholly left the coun- 
try. That period was followed by the 
distresses of the present time, and that 
distress has been faithfully accompanied 
by the re-appearance in the country of 
that same gold importation, and probably 
to about the same amount, of seven or ten 
millions, which, having visited the coun- 
try in the distress of the year 1816, had 
left us in the prosperity of 1818—and 
now is seen to visit us again in this se- 
cond season of calamity and distress. 

. Now, I am persuaded that we cannot 
consider these operations of our gold cir- 
culation,—the manner in which they have 
corresponded with the great changes in 
the condition of the country, without 
being convinced that this importation and 
exportation of gold is in some way inti- 
mately connected with those changes 
with which they are seen so precisely to 
correspond. And the manner of that 
connexion is this, that it is only during a 
low state of prices in this country that we 
are able to import gold or to retain it 
here when imported, at the rate we have 
fixed by law for gold. By the law which 
is now under the revision of the House, 
we have fixed the price of gold at 4/. an 
ounce, and have imposed on the country 
the necessity of procuring a forced im- 
portation of gold from abroad at that 
price. Now 4/. an ounce is not the price 
at which this country had been able to 
purchase gold, in any market of the 
world, for a very long period previous to 
the operation of these measures. It is not 
the price of gold as estimated in the money 
of this country, or at which it could be 
purchased for the last twenty years ; it is 
the price of the century which preceded 
that. period. What then has been the 
«condition on which the country has been 
able to execute the task thus imposed 
upon it, of purchasing gold at a rate 
which had become antiquated and obso- 
dete; and at a price lower than its custo- 
Mary value? That condition has been 
this, that we have been compelled to give 
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our commodities in exchange estimated 
at an old and an equally low price also. 
Not a single ounce of gold could the 
whole power of the country, if directed to | 
that one object, have brought into this 
country at the price which we have fixed 
by Jaw for gold, and have retained it also 
in circulation—whilst our commodities 
retained their modern prices. Here then 
arises the difficulty which we by this law 
impose upon the productive classes of the 
population ; we compel them to dispose 
of their productions, enhanced in their 
cost by the burthens and taxes of the last 
twenty years, at a price which admits of 
no remuneration nor advancement what- 
ever on account of those burthens and 
those taxes. This is the task which we 
have by this law imposed on the produc- 
tive classes; and it is against this diffi- 
culty that we now perceive them to be 
carrying on a vain and ineffectual strug- 
gle, which overwhelms them in despair 
and distress. It is not the debt and 
taxes of the country, nor the burthen and 
expenses of the government, which of 
themselves oppress the people; it is those 
taxes and those burthens combined with 
the operation of the present bill, increased 
in their. amount, aggravated in their pres- 
sure by this bill and by the system of 
measures which accompanies it. It has 
never been seen that the people have been 
unable to support the public burthens of 
the country, enormous as they are, ex- 
cept at those precise periods when this 
system of measures can be shewn to have 
been in active operation. The resources 
are great which this country deriyes from 
the industrious habits of the people, from 
their unrivalled skill, and from the power- 
ful motives by which they are impelled to 
the most unceasing toil before they give 
way to an hopeless despair—but, great 
as these resources are, they are unequal 
to the task we have now imposed, The 
people can contend with difficulties, but 
impossibilities they cannot surmount; 
and whatever else the result of the pre- 
sent state of things and of the present 
struggle will be, it will never terminate in 
the permanence of the present bill united 
with the permanence of the debt and the 
taxes ; it will not terminate in the people 
of this country being able to unite the 
burthens and taxes of the late war with 
the scale of prices of the century which 
preceded it. 


The great importance of the present 
bill, that which renders it so particularly 
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an object.of importance to the House and 
the country, is this—that whilst we regu- 
late by law the price of gold, we do in 
fact regulate the price of all the property 
and commodities of the country; this is 
effectually done when we fix by law the 
price of gold, and is the only manner in 
which it is in the power of government or 
of iaw to regulate prices. It is in vain for 
the country gentlemen to think that they 
can by a corn law raise the price of corn. 
They can determine by a corn law whe- 
ther grain shall be imported or not, 
whence it shall come, and where go; but 
what price it shall bear, that is beyond 
the reach of a corn law to determine, or 
even materially to influence—that can 
only be determined by a money bill, by a 
bill like the present, which fixes the value 
of gold, and determines the amount of 
money in circulation. The hon. member 
for Portarlington has told the country 
gentlemen, that the proper remedy for 
their present difficulties, the result to 
which they must look, is a permanent ap- 
proximation of the prices in this country 
to the scale of prices of the untaxed na- 
tions on the Continent. And this, how- 
ever difficult it may seem as a remedy, 
however it. may seem to them to be 
in fact the disease itself of which the 

complain—is perfectly consistent—and is 
the inevitable consequence of the present 
system. What was the principle which 
at all periods, previous.to the bank re- 
striction bill, determined the scale of 
prices in this country? The scale of 
prices upon the Continent—the value of 
the precious metals upon the Continent, 
and throughout the world, determined 
their value in this country, and conse- 
quently determined the value of property 
and'commodities, as estimated in money. 
It is that principle, and that only, which 
must, under the operation of the present 
measures, determine also our scale of 
prices, and not any operation of the debt 
and taxes of the country, That was the 
advantage which we derived from the sys- 
tem of circulation which we have now 
abandoned—which it is so much “the 
practice to reprobate and decry, and 
which is so little defended by those by 
whom it was introduced. It possessed 
advantages, and the principal of them was 
this—that it enabled the country to main- 
tain an internal scale of prices, which had 
a reference to its internal situation, to its 
taxes and burthens, and: did not depend 
on the scale of prices in other countries. 
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Thus did it enable those taxes to be im- 
posed, and that debt accumulated: it 
was by these means, and by these only, 
that we were able to make and continue 
the exertions necessary for the support of 
the late war—and if that war and those 
exertions were necessary to the safety of 
the country, then does this country owe 
its safety to that system of circulation 
which we have now abandoned with a 
blind and ill-advised haste, which has 
hurried us into dangers and evils infi- 
nitely greater than those from which we 
imagined that we were escaping. The 
evil of the present system of circulation, 
the return to which has been hailed with 
so much exultation, is this, that it has 
no connexion with the present state of 
the country, no reference to its existing 
condition ; it is governed wholly by other 
principles; it may possess other advan- 
tages; but, that the present debt and 
taxes of the country should exist in 
conjunction with it—that is impossible— 
it is folly and rapacity alone which can 
think of attempting their union. 

It is impossible that the full importance 
of the present measure can be estimated, 
without a reference to the general con- 
dition of the country, and the manner 
in which that has been affected by the 
whole system of measures, of whic the 
present forms a part; and the main cir- 
cumstance in the state of the country, 
as connected with this great question, is 
—that the distress in which we are at 
present involved, must be taken to be of 
recent origin. The distress which the 
country has experienced since the peace, 
has not been a uniform condition of dis- 
tress, but has been interrupted by a pe- 
riod of prosperity as great as universal, 
and as extensive as is the present and as 
was our previous distress. In the years 
1815 and 1816 this country was involved 
in calamities and sufferings as great and 
severe as it had ever experienced at any 
period of its history, or as, it is my firm 
conviction, have been eyer endured by 
any civilized community. Our condition 
at the present period corresponds very 
nearly with it but we are not to forget 
that the petiod of 1818, which has inter- 
vened, and that which adjoined it, was 
one in which the country attained a de~ 
gree of prosperity as great as it had expe- 
rienced during the war, or at any former 
period whatever. Two years of pro: 
rity—four years of adversity and distress 
—that is a short history-of the distress of 
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the country. It is to this fact, this re- 
cent change in the state of the country, 
to which I am desirous to direct the at- 
tention of the House; because I am con- 
vinced that we cannot recognize that. im- 
portant circumstance, which is most in- 
¢eontestible, that this country had at that 
time recovered from its recent calamities ; 
that the prosperity which it experienced 
ae as in 1818 was neither local 
nor partial, but extended equally to every 
great branch of national interest; that 
the present distress of the country in its 
whole extent, is a mere breaking up and 
giving way of the prosperity then exist- 
ing ; this I am sure we cannot recognize, 
without perceiving, that this great and 
recent change must have been occasioned 
by some cause as extensive as the effect 
produced, and coming at that same time 
into operation. And we thus get rid of 
much of those theories, speculations, and 
conjectures, which have been delivered in 
this House on this important subject, and 
with so little attention to examine them 
by the evidence of facts and the test of 
experience. I beg therefore the attention 
ofthe House to some few of those nume- 
rous circumstances which show what that 
change has been, which has taken place 
in this country so recently as within the 
last two or three years. And first, with 
respect to its revenue. The state of our 
revenue and finances, which is now so 
precarious, was so flourishing in the year 
3818, that the amount increased after the 
rate of 100,000/. weekly during a great 
part of that year. Through the whole of 
1818 the rate of increase. was but little in- 
ferior to this, and the produce of the 
taxes in that year exceeded the produce 
of the same taxes in the. preceding year 
by no less a sum than 3,662,000/, This 
important fact rests on the authority of 
the finance committee of the year 1819, 
and exhibits an indisputable proof of the 
flourishing state of the revenue at that 
period. At that same period it was: in 
the power and in the contemplation of the 
government to have made an annual 
saving of several millions, by a reduction 
of the interest of the unfunded and part 
of the funded debt. The mode of reduc- 
tion of the interest of the debt contem- 
plated at that period, and which would 
have been effected if that prosperous con- 
dition of the country had continued, was, 
that the government could then have bor- 
rowed at a very low rate of interest-suffi- 


ecient money to discharge the. claims. of 
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those creditors to whom a high rate of 
interest was paid; a mode of reducing 
the interest of the debt very different from 
those which have been agitated in this 
House and justified by the present con- 
dition of the revenue and of the country. 
By thisreduction, a saving wouldhave been 
made which may be taken at from three to 
four millions; and when we add this to 
the actual increase of 3,660,000/. which 
at the same time took place in the pro- 
duction of the taxes, and consider this 
additional amount of annual resources 
thus placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, and the firm and secure and easy 
condition of the whole of the revenue 
which it indicates, not at that time wrung 
with difficulty from the poverty of the 
people, but flowing from the abundance 
of their wealth, the natural tribute of a 
great, a wealthy and a prosperous empire 
to a government which, though expen; 
sive, and to burthens which, though enor- 
mous, were not at that time unsuited to 
the resources of the country; when we 
compare this state of the revenue with 
the present, when three millions of new 
taxes imposed on the necessaries of life, 
chiefly of the labouring classes, have 
proved wholly unproductive; when the 
revenue of Ireland has suddenly failed to 
the extent of, I think, one-fifth; and 
when of that monstrous amount of sixty 
millions of annual taxes, an amount soa 
little suited to the present poverty of the 
people, though it is the whole of it neces- 
sary to the establishments of the govern- 
ment and the support of the public cre- 
dit ; when of this monstrous annual taxa- 
tion it is not too much to say that it has 
become a matter of doubt whether it can 
be longer by any possible and practicable 
means collected or not; I am persuaded 
that ‘a contrast more complete between 
the secure and prosperous state of the res 
venue at one period, and its shattered, 
strained and precarious condition at the 
present, cannot well be conceived to 
exist. *If we look to the condition of the 
different great classes of the community, 
we shall find them to have corresponded 
precisely with this alteration in the ree 
venue. The agricultural interest was. at 
‘that time prosperous in an eminent de-+ 
greece: they had then high prices. The 
fall of prices which has since involved 
this class of the, community in. distress, 
has:commenced since the middle of the 
year 1818, (A similar fall of'prices and 


equally ruinous in its effects -has extended 
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to all our manufactured productions, and 
to all commercial commodities*,:and in 
fact to so great and universal an extent 
has this change of prices gone, that it 
may be safely asserted that there is no 
species of property whatever in this coun- 
try, in whatever form it exists, except the 
property of the annuitant, that has not 
undergone a depreciation in its monied 
value, to an extent that may be taken at 
perhaps one-third, within the recent Pr 
riod of the last two or three years, that 
is, since the year 1818... The House has 
recently heard an alarming and deplora~ 
ble statement from the right hon. the vice 
president of the board of trade, of the 
present ruinous condition of that import- 
ant branch of our national wealth the 
shipping interest. The ships of the 
country are two numerous for its com- 
mer¢e; a certain and great proportion of 
them are irretrievably condemned, This 
condition ef the shipping interest is stated 
- and is understood to have arisen from the 
establishment of peace, and the conse- 
quent throwing out of employment of @ 
great number of transports, And it is 
this fallacy, which has become almost ha- 
bitual, of referring the present existing 
state of the country to circumstances 
arising out of the establishment of peace 
in the year 1815, to which I am particu- 
larly desirous of directing the attention of 
the House. The fact, as to the commence- 
ment of the distress of the shipping in- 
terest, perfectly corresponds with the al- 
teration in the situation of all the other 
great interests of the country. By a re- 
ference to the examinations which have 
taken place before the foreign trade com- 
mittee, it appears that in 1818+ the ship- 


* The fall of prices on some of the princi- 
pal articles of manufactures and commerce, 
since 1818, may be taken to have been :— 
fron, from 13/. to 9/. 10s.; copper, from 1404, 
to 98/.; cotton, from 1s. 7d. to 10d.; sugar, 
from. 90s. to 60s. :—hemp, flax, tallow, wines, 
oil, have fallen in similar proportions, 

+ The following Statement, shewing what 
the fall in the price of ships has been since 
1818, appears in a speech of Mr, Marryat’s, 
reported in Vol. 1, p. 849 of the New 
Series. of the Parliamentary Debates: “‘ The 
Sesostris, launched in 1818, 480 tons, cost 
12,1751.; was sold in 1820, after making one 
voyage, for 6,300/. The Hebe, of 417 tons, 
was valued in 1818, at 6,000/,; was sold in 
1820, for 3,250/, The St. Patrick cost in 
1818, in cp and fitting, independent of 
the then value of the ship, 7,100/, ; and was 
sold in 1820, for 
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ping interest flourished and experienced 
as great a degree of prosperity as did the 
country at large. Our ships at that re- 
cent period, instead of being too nume- 
rous, were inadequate to the commerce of 
the country. Mr. Tooke, a foreign mer- 
chant, tells the committee, that in 1818 
he could not. procure ships to transport 
his goods ; sa. on being asked for how 
long a period that lasted, he says, during 
the whole season of 1818, except perhaps 
at intervals; and that the reverse has 
been the case ever since. Mr. Tindal, @ 
ship-builder, on being asked the precise 
question, whether the shipping interest 
was not now depressed in consequence of 
transports thrown out of employment at 
the peace? Answers distinctly, that the 
shipping interest had entirely recovered 
that depression, and that the transports 
and all other ships were employed at good 
freights in }818, and were. inadequate to 
the demand for ships. And this is cone 
firmed by the consistent and. uncontra- 
dicted testimony of other evidence; and 
it is not upimportant to compare here 
this state of the shipping interest in 1818, 
with the state of the revenue at that time 
and then 1 would ask, how these conjoint 
effects are to be explained by any of those 
partial causes to which the state of the 
country has been ascribed ? I will men- 
tion one other circumstance as corrobor3- 
tive of this great change then taking 
place ; and that is, that in the establish- 
ment in the city of London, called the 
clearing-house, through which, as is well 
known, a certain and a large proportion 
of the commercial engagements of the 
metropolis are discharged, in that esta- 
blishment there appears a_ reduction, 
since 1818, of those transactions to the 
extent of about one-fourth; and this will 
be received, f am convinced, as an incon- 
trovertible proof of this great and im- 
portant circumstanee, that the whole of 


milar instances. The depreciation in the 
value of ships, he says, (1820) ‘ is proceedin 

more rapidly than ever.” It has been sai 

that the importation of grain in 1817 and 
1818, gave employment to ships. It did so; 
but it must be taken into account, likewise, 
that in those years we exported seven or eight 
millions of gold, supplied by the Bank, at 
31. 17s, 104d. an ounce, or thirty or forty per 
cent below the average price of our commo- 
dities; and this operation prevented the ex- 
port of goods to perhaps an equal and cer- 
tainly toa great amount, which must have 
taken place if this gold had been retained by 
the Bank. 
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the commercial operations of the kingdom 
have undergone a contraction to that ex- 
tent, within the short period of the last 
two or three years, I apprehend, there- 
fore, sir, that nothing can be more com- 
plete, than the reverse which has thus re- 
cently taken place in this country, from a 
high, flourishing, and prosperous condi- 
tion, to that present condition of diffi- 
culty, which it is not my intention to ex- 
patiate upon, the alarming reports of 
which have reached us from the remotest 
corners of the country. What is the 
cause of this great and ruinous change? 
It is not the war, for that has long 
ceased. It is not the transition state to 
peace, for that has long passed away 
also; and the country has - recovered 
from whatever evils it experienced from 
these events. Whence is it, that in the 
absence of all those causes destructive of 
the prosperity of nations; that in the 
midst of abundant harvests, of profound 

eace, when the whole of Europe is in al- 
iance with us, when all its ports are open 
to our industry, whilst all outward cir- 
cumstances indicate tranquillity ; that we 
perceive, in whatever direction we turn 
our attention, one internal scene. of diffi- 
culty, ruin, and distress? To ascribe a 
reverse, sudden and universal iike this, to 
trifling or obscure operations; even to 
discuss such causes on such a question ; 
is at once to abuse the attention of the 
House, and the sense and distress of the 
country. It is most clear, that it can 
alone be ascribed to some cause as exten- 
sive as its effects, and which can be shewn 
to have been then in operation. And 
most assuredly there has been no such 
cause in existence at this period, except 
that change in our monied system and 
standard of value, which we have our- 


‘selves effected precisely at this time, and 


which necessarily affects equally all the 
great interests of the country, and is 
calculated to affect them exactly in the 
manner we have witnessed. And here 
again, therefore, I have to request the 
attention of the House to. the considera- 
tion of what these changes have been, 
when they have taken place, and parti- 
cularly how they have corresponded with 
that great change in the state of the 
country, which has thus recently taken 
place. The currency of this country be- 
came depreciated during the war: that, I 
think, is now universally admitted and 
agreed on. The rate of that depreciation 


is by no party estimated at less ee 
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per cent; by many it is estimated at more 
than 50 per cent. The criterion, taken 
as infallible by the hon. member for Port- 
arlington, would give a depreciation of 40 
per cent; but I will assume a rate of de- 
preciation of from 30 to 40 per cent. A 
depreciation of money is, in other words, 
a rise of prices to the extent of such de- 
preciation. Here then is a rise of prices 
during the war to the extent of 30 or 40 
per cent, occasioned by the depreciation 
of our paper money, and by no other 


‘cause. Whatever other or further rise of 


prices may be supposed to have taken 
sory during the war from other causes, 

ere is a rise of prices to the extent of 30 
or 40 per cent, which must of necessity 
be ascribed to this cause, and to no other. 
We have at the present period restored 
the value of our currency again. It is 
the boast of those gentlemen who have 
taken a leading part in that measure, that 
is to say, we have occasioned by this res- 
toration a fall of prices precisely com- 
mensurate with the previous depreciation. 
So that whatever other causes may be 
supposed to have operated to depress 
prices, we have here most incontestibly a 
fall of prices of 30 or 40 per cent, occa- 
sioned by this one cause, and by this 
only.* It was altogether impossible for 


* The rise of prices which took place dur- 
ing the war, because it was seen to accompany 
the imposition of taxes, the accumulation 
of debt, and a great national expenditure, was 
commonly ascribed to the operation of these 
circumstances. The Preat and rapidly in- 
creasing prosperity of the country was as- 
cribed to the same causes, These errors are 
not yet effaced: it will be some time before 
it is pe believed in this country, that the 
natural companions of war and taxes are 
poverty and low prices, and not high prices 
and wealth. “ War brings poverty,. poverty 
peace,” is a true proverb, though it has ap- 
peared to us to be contradicted or reversed by 
recent experience. It describes very accu- 
rately the progress and termination of every 
foreignjwar, except the last, in which the 
country has ever been engaged. There is 
nothing in the nature of war or taxes capable 
of occasioning that rise of prices and increased 


‘wealth, so necessary to their support ; if these 


existed in this country during the late war, it 
was in spite of the war and the taxes, and 
not in consequence of them; they were oc- 


casioned, and occasioned solely, by the in- 


creased amount of money thrown into circu- 
lation, in consequence of the Bank Restriction 
act, and the consequent depreciation of money >, 
high prices and prosperity continued no longer | 
than that operation,. There was no fall in 
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such restoration to be effected, unac- 
companied by such fall. Let.us see then 
what the intermediate alterations on our 
currency have been, We restored its 
value also in the years 1815 and 1816, 
and we then also witnessed that same pre- 
cise fall of prices which we now wit- 
ness, and which must of necessity have 
accompanied a restoration of the value of 
our currency. In the year 1818 we de- 
preciated the currency a second time; 
and having by this means raised prices 
and altered our standard of value to the 
war rate, we then found that the country 
was able to discharge without difficulty 
the engagements imposed on it by the 
war. We have since brought back the 
ancient standard of the country, as dis- 
tinguished from the war standard, and 
the effects are what we witness. There 
exists a difference of opinion as to the 
rate of the second depreciation of money 


the price of corn at the conclusion of any one 
of the three great wars in which the country 
was engaged in the course of the last century ; 
on the-contrary, there appears a uniform rise; 
and there would have been no fall in corn at 
the conclusion of the late war, if that conclu- 
sion had not been accompanied by the re- 
moval of the restriction act, and an attempt 
‘to return to cash payments. The manner in 
which seven millions of gold was issued by 
the Bank of England in 1818, in an attempt 
to re-establish cash payments, was equivalent 
to giving a bounty of 25 per. cent. on the 
foreign corn imported at that time. The fol- 
lowing table shews the manner in which the 
price of wheat was affected by the establish- 
ment of peace at the conclusion of each of 
the three great wars in the last century:— — 


1712 last year of war—the price of Wheat £26. 4 
war— average 

1713 se do 2 11 10 
1714 cece GO 2 10 4 
1762 last year of War DO cece GO A 19 0 
1763 Peace in February, dO 2 O 9 

764 Do sees do 6 9 
1782 last year of War ecceseeece DO cose do ocoe & 7 10 
1783 Peace DO do 212 8 
1784 DO DO dO 810 
DO DO seve 2 11 10 


‘During the nine years of the American war, 

beginning with 1775 and ending with 1783, 
the average price of wheat for that nine years 
was 2l, 3s, 2d..a quarter. The average price of 
the seven years which followed was 2/. 16s. 6d. 
the quarter; and the average of the seven 
years which preceded the American war, was 
2/1. 18s. the quarter. This fact is perfectly 
‘conclusive, that the state of prices during the 
date war was occasioned by some operation 
peculiar to that period, and which terminated 
‘with it, and by no operation of war expendi- 
dure, loans, or taxes—if in fact that opinion 
‘needs refutation, 
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in the year 1818 ; and it is to a misunder- 
standing on this point which prevailed in 
1819, that the present ruinous system of 
measures are in some considerable degree 
to be ascribed.. That depreciation, if it 
existed at all, of which there is no one 
who doubts, must, I apprehend, be esti- 
mated as to its rate by either the general 
scale of prices at that time, or by the 
amount of money which can be shown to 
have been in circulation, or by both, and 
not by a reference to the temporary price 
of any particular article; and inasmuch 
as both the scale of prices generally, and 
the amount of money thrown into circu-. 
lation, approached to a par, or very near 
it, with the prices, and the amount of 
money which circulated during the war, 
so, I apprehend, must the rate of depre- 
ciation in 1818 be taken to have been the 
rate of depreciation before the close of 
the war, or nearly corresponding with it. 
Why then, sir, we see here the opera- 
tion of a great cause necessarily affecting 
every one of the. great interests of the 
country, and precieely in the manner in 
which we have seen them to be affected, 
and affected precisely at those periods when 
those measures came into operation. And 
particularly we see the operation of those 
measures at that period of the year 1818, 
when no other cause whatever has been 
in existence, capable of affecting the main 
interests of the country. What we have 
witnessed within this recent period has 
been this—we have seen the prosperity 
of a great empire in its whole extent, and 
throughout every. branch of national 
wealth, suddenly subverted and destroy- 
ed; its revenue, its agriculture, its manu- 
factures, its commerce, its ships, all alike 
reduced to one uniform condition of beg- 
gary and distress ; and when we hear an 
event like this, unequalled, in the history 
of the country, or of scarcely any other 
country, ascribed, in this House to trifling 
and insignificant operations, to importa- 
tions from Ireland—itself equally dis- 
tressed—to an abundant harvest, to the 
importation of a few millions of foreign 
grain ; when we hear it ascribed to causes 
of dubious or even mysterious operation, 
to what is called an excessive supply, to 
a diminished expenditure ; causes which 
did never yet in any time, nor in any 
country, produce the effects here ascribed 
to them, and which, if they were capable 
of producing such effects, as, if there is any 


|truth in any principle of political eco- 


nomy, they,are not,.can never be shewn, 
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nor be supposed to have come into any 
particular operation at this time—in the 
midst of this condition of calamity and 
distress, and of this obscurity as to its 
cause, can there exist a more important 
duty than that which rests upon this 
House, to enter at once into the most di- 
ligent, the most extensive, the most inde- 
fatigable investigation of this great sub- 
ject—to dispel the obscurity, the confu- 
sion, the absurdity, that prevail—to exhi- 
bit to the people what the true cause is of 
the difficulties which overwhelm them, 
what are the real obstacles that oppose 
themselves to their removal, and what 
those dangers and evils are, which we 
imagine that we avoid by persevering in 
our present course? There is no party 
which does not aseribe some part of the 
distress of the country to the alterations 
in our currency. Is it not the duty of 
the House—is it not due to its own cha- 
racter and interests, and the interests of 
the people, to determine what that part 
is? I am perfectly convinced that no 
rticular portion, but the whole of the 
ifficulties of the country have been occa- 
sioned by that operation ; that all the suf- 
ferings of the people, and the difficulties 
and dangers which, from them, surround 
the government; the destruction or de- 
lation of eapital and property ; that 
all this is the condition whieh this coun- 
try has paid, which it has yet to dis- 
charge, for what is called the restoration 
of the “ancient standard of value, but 
which has been in truth, and in fact, and 
in law, the substitution of another stand- 
ard for the then existing legal standard of 
value, in which existing legal standard of 
value all the debts, and taxes, and sala- 
ries, and leases, and’ monied contracts of 
the country had been founded, all of 
which were violated by that substitution ; 
and the effect of which violation on the 
great interests of the country were never 
inquired into. by the committee of 1819, 
Appointed to investigate this great ques- 
tion ; nor were these evils enumerated to 
the House by that committee, when they 
recommended the perseverance in mea- 
sures from whence they must of necessity 
arise, 

I would, in confirmation of these opi- 
nions and arguments, ask tlie House what 
the main: feature is of al? the’ difficulties 
which the‘ productive classes sustain? Is 
it not @ low’ state of prices? On what 
do prices depend? Is it not. on money:? 


We come at once to the true eatin 
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these difficulties. Have we not been en- 
gaged in making perpetual alterations in 
our monied system and standard of value ? 
Have we not debased our standard? 
then raised, and then a second time 
lowered and taised it again? Is there, 
in short, any change of which money is 
susceptible, any means by which it is 
vapable of affecting the interests of a 
state, which we have not made or at- 
tempted to make? And are we surprised 
that disastrous events follow; that we 
witness at one period a sudden prosperity, 
followed by as sudden and greater cala- 
mities? When has it been that govern- 
ments have understood the full import- 
ance of what they were doing, when they 
have tampered with their standard of 
value? The mistake of the present period 
is this—that we have given to the coun- 
try the wrong standard; we have given 
them the standard of one period’ with 
the engagements of another. Thence the 
difficult, the uneasy position of the coun- 
try—the impossibility which opposes tlie 
discharge of those engagements. With 
these causes and effects thus plainly be- 
fore us, can we longer shut our eyes to 
the nature of these operations, as well as 
to the dangers with which we are sur- 
rounded, from any other motive than a 
secret conviction of the evils which we 
have ourselves oceasioned, and the injus- 
tice we have worked? How much longer 
shall we, instead of boldly applying our- 
selves to the nature of these evils and 
their removal, endeavour to amuse our- 
selves and the people by a succession of 
contradictory and contemptible theories 
—irreconcileable with facts, with expe- 
rience, or with sound principles, in the 
vain hope and expectation that time or 
accident, or the industry. or resources of 
the people, will surmount at length the 
calamities we have occasioned, and save 
the legislature the mortification of ac- 
knowledging and repairing its errors. 
The main, feature of the distress. of all 
classes I have stated to be the low rate of 
existing monied prices. Into that it is all 
to be resolved. It is that which prevents 
the farmers from being able to discharge 
their rents. The manufacturers and the 
merchants cannot procure a price which 
will reimburse them. the cost of produc- 
tion, and, importation of their various com- 
modities from this arises the destruction 
of capital, the ruin of those classes. It 
has been contended), that the fall of prices 
recently oecasioned by the alteration of 
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the currency, has been only to the extent 
of four or six per cent. This is the’ pro- 

osition of the hon. member for Portar- 
Fington : but the fact will be found to be, 
that the amount of bank of England notes 
reduced in this recent operation has been 
six millions. The reduction has been 
about six millions sincé the operation of 
1818, and about seven millions since the 
war. If then the reduction of Bank notes 
has been six millions, and their present 
amount be twenty-three millions, both of 
which the papers before the House’ will 
show, I would ask that hor. member to 
say, whether he believes that a reduction 
of Bank notes can’ by possibility take 
place to the extent of one-fourth, and dc- 
casion a fall of prices to the extent of 
only onéitwentietti ? This I am satisfied 
he will not maintain. Another opinion 
has been cers entertained, that it is 
the fall of prices which has reduced the 
amount of circulation, and not’ the reduc- 
tion of the circulation which has occa- 


sioned the fall of prices. Now what is | 


the fact, as it app iés\ to this opinion? 
The reduction wh 


sioned by any alteration of its advances 


to the agricultural or the trading commu-~ } 
nity; that reduction: has been: effected | 


entirely by @ calling:in’of its advances to 
the government, dictated by this House, 
and for the express putpose of 
the Bank to reduceits amount of notes in 
circulation, that it might by that means 
cause a fall of prices, raise! the value. of 
money, operate on' the foreign exchanges, 
and procure an importation of gold from 
abroad at' the old price of gold, precisely 
by that mode to which I have already’ re- 
ferred. If therefore the redaction of 
Bank notés was riot occasioned by a fall 
of prices, so neither could it by possibility 
take: place without o¢casioning that fal 

of prices. We have therefore here before 
us a reduetiom of bank of England: notes 
regalarly and‘systematically effected, dic- 
tated by this House, to the extent'of six 
or'sevén millions that reduction’ must of 
necessity be'followed by a proportionate 
or a greater reduction of the country, 
bankers’ notes*: there is.now therefore a 


ich Has taken place in | 
the notes of the bank of England, of Ij 
will say one-fourth, has not been occa- | 
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reduction altogether of the whole amount 
of money in circulation in this country to 
the extent of twelve, or perhaps fifteen or 
twenty millions. Now it is absolutely 
impossible that this could take place 
without a fall of prices similar to this 
which we have witnessed. The scale of 
prices, which can be kept up in every 
country, depends on the amount of money 
which can in that country be kept in cir- 
culation, and the proportion it bears to 
its property and commodities. This pro- 
position, self-evident as it is, I will beg 
thé indulgence of the House to state it in 
the words of Mr. Locke, because the au- 
thority of that great reasoner has béén 
much referred to on this subject, and his 
opinions altogether misunderstood. That 
money and prices depend on ofie another, 
is thus stated by Mr. Locke: “The 
uses of money not lessenitg witli its 
quantity—so much as its quantity is les- 
sened, so much must the share of every 
one that has a right to this money, be the 
less—-whether he be landholder, for his 
goods ; or labourer, for his hire; or mer- 
chant, for his brokerage.” And then he 
says, “If one-third of the money were 
locked up, or gone out of England, must 
not the landholders necessarily receive 
one-third less for their goods, and conse- 
quently: rents fall?” Now, sir, is not this 
precisely what we have seen? We see 
the one-third, or it may be one-fourth, of 


| our money locked up systematically and 


taken from citculation. _We see the ne- 
cessary consequence following—the land- 
holder receiving less for his produce ; the 
labourer for his wages ; the merchant less 
profit—all necéssarily and equally re- 
duced. Mr. Locke goes on to describe 
what, in his opinion, would be the proba- 
ble consequences of a nation suffering 
calamities from this cause. It appeared 
to:him, that the different great classes of 
the community, the traders, the farmers, 
the labourers, ‘would be little likely to’ 
understand what the common cause of 
their distress was. He says, he should ex- 
pect. that each of these, great classes 
would be disposed to ascribe its difficulties 
to. some’ cause peculiar to their own situa 
tion, andto aim at measures of relief cal- 
culated, as’ they would believe, to assist 


* Dr. Coppléstone has ‘told Mr: Peet, that 
a réduction of Bank of England ‘notés-would 


be followed" by‘ an‘ increase of those of the } 


country bankers to keep up the level, as thus— 
Bank of England, it stems, have lately 


in, the o 


contracted their issues ; but to answer the de- 
matids of the market in‘ the present state of 
the curtericy, other banks will increase theirs: 
to keep the present: prices, .as-one draws 


er’will shoot out. Being’ secure 
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themselvesin particularand probably at the 
expense of therest. But this contest, he 
says, betweenthemonied man and the mer- 
chant, the labourer and the landed man, 
is but scrambling among ourselves, and 
helps none against the common distress, 
—the cause, he says, is mistaken, and the 
remedy too. 
This again, sir, is an accurate descrip- 
tion of what has taken place. We see 
the agricultural community engaged in an 
attempt to raise, by restrictive laws, the 
price of bread, whilst the merchants and 
manufacturers demand a free trade, and 
measures calculated to lower it. Can we 
forget that we have heard in this House, 
a plan proposed for relieving the difficul- 
ties of the country by a division of the 
land, and giving a portion of it over to 
the fundholder? And have we not wit- 
nessed a strong disposition at least evinced 


against the only true test of their soundness, 
and their profits depending on the amount of 
their issues, can it be imagined, that they 
will ever of their own accord contract those 
issues?” [Second Letter to Mr. Peel, p. 12.] 
It might have been expected from a writer 
who is so intemperate, and loud in his accu- 
sations of ignorance, towards those who dif- 
fer from him on these subjects, that he would 
have himself shown some degree of know- 
ledge of the principles, at least, if not of the 
practice of circulation. If Dr. Copplestone 
believes that the country bankers are re- 
strieted or protected from paying their notes 
by any act of Parliament, as the latter part of 
this sentence seems to imply, then he is right, 
and the country bankers, if so protected, 
would undoubtedly have shot out their circu- 
lation, and have filled up any existing void 
very much to their own profit. But the coun- 
try bankers have always been liable to pay 
their notes in notes of the Bank of England ; 
and their circulation has been consequently 
always reduced by a scarcity of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and can only be extended in eon- 

uence of an extension of the Bank issues. 
If the country bankers had attempted to. pro- 
ceed. according to this plan, it would have 
terminated in their ruin and they could not 
have succeeded in keeping one single note 
more in circulation. In what manner the 
country bank circulation has in fact, since 
this time, been increased, to keep up prices, 
may be judged of from the degree in which 
— have kept up, as-well as from the fol- 

wing statement of stamps on their notes: 


Amount paid for me 93 on Country Bankers’ 
ates. 
For the half year ending.5th 1819 0% -58,400 


DET 


400 
‘dhe amount paid for the half year ending Oct, 1818, was 73,800 
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amongst the landed interest, to relieve 
themselves by invading the property of 
the fundholder?. A right hon. gentleman, 
the chief commissioner of. woods and 
forests, has told us, that the state of 
things now existing is advantageous to 
the labouring classes ; that the labourer 
is benefitted by a state of things that is 
completely ruinous to his employer. If 
it were true, that the condition of the la- 
bourer is improved, he is rapidly con- 
suming the capital of his employer; and 
I would beg the right hon. member to tell 
us, how long he considers that an improve- 
ment so originating, is likely to last. 
But what are the symptoms in the condi- 
tion of the country which we perceive, 
and from which we should judge that the 
condition of the labourer is likely to be 
improved? Do we not hear, in all direc- 
tions, of land thrown out of cultivation ? 
of the better land being worse cultivated ? 
Must not the inferior manufactures ne- 
cessarily follow the same fate? Have we 
not heard from the most unequivocal au- 
thority, that the shipping of the country 
is too extensive for its commerce? that 


By the side of this prediction as to prices, 
and the amount of the country bank circula- 
tion, may be set one by Mr. Ricardo, whiclr 
is found in a reported speech of his, made 
about the same time, that is in May 1819. 
He says, “ This question (the bank cash pay- 
ment question) is one of immense importance 
in principle; but in the manner of bringing. 
it about, is trivial, and not deserving half an 
hour’s consideration of the House. The diffi- 
culty is only that of raising the currency 3 
per centin value. A most fearful and de- 
structive depreciation had at one time taken 
_ but from that we had recovered, and 

e was happy to reflect that we had so far 
retraced our steps. We had nearly got 
home, and he hoped his right hon. friend. 
would lend him his assistance to enable them 
to reach-it in safety. He would venture to 
state, that in a very few weeks all alarm 
would be forgotten, and at the end of the 
year we should all be surprised that any alarny 
had ever prevailed:at a prospect of a variation 
of 3 per cent in the value of the. circulating 
medium.” 

The value of money since this period. has 
risen 20 or 30 per cent, and not 3 per cent. 
The cause is to be seen in the reduction of 
the country bank circulation. There is less 
money in existefce. In May 1819, the Bank 
of England had in a great degree effected its 
reduction ;, but the reduction .of 
country bank paper necessarily following the 
Bank of England reduction, was an operation 
that had only recently commenced, and. was 
then going on with great rapidity. 
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an attempt or expectation to employ or 
to maintain it is preposterous? How 
then, sir, in the midst of this diminution 
in the demand for labour, of this frightful 
destruction of the funds by which labour 
is supported, are we to expect to find the 
condition of the labourer improved? It 
is Contrary to every principle of political 
economy that has ever been received, to 
all reason, and to all experience. It has 
never happened at any time, nor in any 
country, that the condition of the la- 
bourer has improved, except by an in- 
creased demand for labour, and an in- 
crease of the funds by which labour is 
supported—the productive capital of a 
country. It has never happened in any 
country,—nor it never will in this,—that 
2 permanent reduction in the demand for 
labour can take place, without this further 
consequence following—that the supply 
of labour must become proportioned to 
the contracted demand. This is the pro- 
cess through which the productive classes 
of the country must pass if the present state 
of the country continues, and which has, 
as I am convinced, already commenced. 
And what the nature of that operation 
must necessarily be in this country, by 
which the numbers of the productive 
classes are lessened, and become propor- 
tionate to the lessened demand for labour 
which exists, that I leave to the right hon. 
member to describe, and to reconcile it, 
if he can, with the improvement he speaks 
of in the condition of the labourers. But 
this opinion, which is dangerous to be 
sent out from this House to the country, 
in its present condition, for its tendency 
is to instigate one part of the people 
against the other, when they have all but 
one common interest, and are involved in 


one common distress, has been attempted | g 


to be supported by a reference to facts. 
It is stated, that of those articles which 
form the necessaries or the luxuries of 
the labouring classes, there is found to 
exist an increased consumption, since 
the present ruinous state of prices has 
been established. The article which has 
been brought forward in support of this 
statement, is malt. It is said, there has 
been an increase in the consumption of 
malt. Now, sir, what is the fact on this 
subject, as it appears by the papers con- 
taining returns made to this House? 
The year 1818 was the last year in which 
a remunerating price was paid to the pro- 
ducer for malt. The number of bushels 
of malt consumed in that year, ap- 
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ears to have been 25,405,000 bushels. 

hat is the quantity of malt’ consumed, 
we will suppose, by the labourer when he 
paid a remunerating price to the pro- 
ducer. What shall we find then the 
quantity to be consumed in the year 1820, 
when it is sold at alow price, which is 
ruinous to the farmer? The quantity is 
24,621,000 bushels. Here is a diminu- 
tion, instead of an increase. So that in 
this very article of malt, brought forward 
to show an improved condition of the 
labourer, in consequence of the fall of 
prices, it appears that in this very article, 
the labourer, when he -paid a high price 
which remunerated the producer, was en- 
abled to purchase and consume more by 
800,000 bushels, than he was able to pro- 
cure when he paid a price entirely ruinous 
to the grower. And thus it is that an 
improvement in the condition of the 
labourer is proved. Another article of 
consumption, referred to in another place 
by a noble lord, of whom I wish to speak 
with respect, in support of a similar opi- 
nion, is the article of British spirits, the 
luxury, perhaps to some extent, of the 
labouring classes. In the article of 
British spirits, an increase was stated to_ 
have taken place in the last year, 
compared with the average of the. 
three preceding years, to no less an ex-. 
tent than 1,500,000 gallons in 5,000,000 
of gallons. Now, sir, what is the fact, as 
it appears by returns made to this House ? ' 
Instead of that extraordinary and altoge- 
ther improbable increase which appeared 
in the papers laid before the other House 
of Parliament, there appears a great di- 
minution. The return to the other House 
was plainly a clerical error, arising, pro- 
bably, from taking in ‘the last year the 
allons of wash, and in the preceding 
years the gallons of spirits; but I do not 
refer to it, for the mere purpose of cor- 
recting an error, but because an erroneous 
and an important argument was founded 
upon it. The real state of the case, as it 
now appears, is this, that in the year 1818, 
the number of gallons of British spirits 
consumed, was 5,778,006 gallons; and 
the number consumed in the last year, 
was 4,756,000 gallons; being a reduction 
of one-fourth or one-fifth in the whole’ 
amount of British spirits consumed, ins 
stead, of that great increase of consump-~ 
tion which had been stated to exist: and 
thus, sir, it is, that an opinion opposed to’ 
every sound principle of political econo- 
my, to all reason, and to all experience, 
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is destroyed by the facts brought forward 
in its support. 
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If, sir, there be any foundation what- 
ever for these opinions, as I am convinced 


* This opinion of Mr. Huskisson was first 
advanced by Dr. Copplestone, and forms the 
principal feature in his work. It has been 
explained by Mr. Hume, in what manner it 
is that a rise of prices, following from an in- 


_ creased abundance of money, and its conse- 


quent progress to depreciation, is favourable 
to the wealth of a country, to the increase of 
its real capital; and in what manner it 
encourages industry, and improves the condi- 
tion of the productive classes, the merchants, 
the manufacturers, the farmers, and the 
labourers. He has explained also, in what 
manner a scarcity of money and a fall of 
prices reverses this state of things, and in- 
volves all the productive classes of the com- 
munity alike in poverty, beggary, and sloth, 
His arguments on this subject have received 
a striking illustration from what has taken 
place in this country from 1797 downwards, 
to the conclusion of the war, and from the 
different changes in our monied system, and 


in the state of the country which have since } 


taken place. Dr. Copplestone has main- 
tained a different opinion, as far as relates to 
the condition of the labourers. It appears to 
him, that an increased abundance and con- 
sequent depreciation of money, whilst it is in 
an extraordinary degree favourable to the 
prosperity of the higher classes of society, 
including the traders, is injurious to the 
labourer, and deteriorates his condition. ‘Fhe 
condition of the labourer is improved, on the 
contrary, as he maintains, by a scarcity of 
money and a fall of prices, which impoverishes 
or ruins his employers. The work of this 
gentleman, written for a particular and a 
party purpose, to depreciate the character and. 
measures of the present chancellor of the 
exchequer, has been praised by the party 
with whose views it coincided, and has been 
estimated greatly beyond its worth. Un- 
doubtedly it is an important question, which 
is thus agitated, No measures of any govern- 
ment can rest on a surer or more honourable 
basis, than an irmpaavement in the condition 
of the labouring classes, the. great majority 
of every country, if they are capable of effect- 
ing that improvement. We must require, 
however, very different arguments, and a 
more accurate statement of facts, than have 
been brought forward by this writer, before 
we can. give any weight to the extraordinary 
position, that the labouring classes can 
flourish and, improve. amidst, the general 
impoverishment of the country, or that they, 


can become poorer and more miserable and. 
distressed, in the midst of a rapid and general 


increase of national prosperity and wealth. 
Ttis not a waste of time to examine fer'a 
little the facts. on which this opinidn is pro- 
fessed to be founded, and the boldness: or 


carelessness with which this gentleman. 
_ makes use of facts and figures, aud readers. 


them subservient to the purposes of his 
preposterous argument. e has taken a 
review of the state of the country in the time 
of Elizabeth. That was a period in which 
an operation took place, similar to that whicl: 
followed the Restriction bill. A great in- 
crease of money flowed into circulation in 
consequence of the discovery of America, 
and was accompanied with a striking and 
unexampled increase of national wealth and 
prosperity. This Dr. Copplestone admits 
but he says that he finds it was panied 
with a great deterioration in the condition of 
the labouring classes. That is the point in 
question. To prove it, he gives us a table, 
in which he sets dawn the price of provisions, 
and the wages of labour, at different periods, 
commencing with the year 1459, and ending 
with 1601. The conclusion he professes to 
draw from this table is, that in the earlier 
part of that period, before the rise of prices 
took place, the wages of the labourer would 
rchase a greater quantity of provisions than 
in the latter part of it, after that rise of prices. 
The first circumstance which strikes us in this 
table is this, that the price of wheat first given 
in the year when it commences, viz. 1459, is. 
set down at 3s. 4d. a quarter, in money of 
that time, and at 5s. 4d. a quarter in money 
of the present time. But when we refer to 
the tables of sir F. Eden, from whom these 
prices profess to be drawn, we find the price 
of wheat there set down in 1459, at 5s. a 
quarter, in money of that time, and at 9s, 7d. 
in money of the present time ; and that price 
agrees with the tables of Adam Smith. So 
that; this table sets out with. two, statements, 
and both of them erroneous. First, the price 
of wheat is set down at about fifty per cent. 
below its price in. money of that time; and 
next, the money of that time is estimated at 
about fifty per cent. lower than its real value ; 
and altogether we arrive. at a price of wheat of 
exactly one-half of what the tables shew from 
whence it is drawn, those of sir F. Eden, A 
comparison is, then. drawn; between the con- 
dition of the labourer in the first twenty years 
of the sixteenth century, before any deprécia- 
tion of money had taken place, and his, situa- 
tion during the last twenty years of that cen- 
tury, after such depreciation, drawn fromr the 
tables: which are given. It is stated, “'that 
from the slightestiinspection.of the tables, it 
‘will appear that; during the-first: twenty years. 
‘of, that,century, the wages of.a country la- 
-hourer were at least, three times. as great.as 
iduring the last twenty years, if measured)by. 
the quantity of food they would purchase,” 
And then we are shortly afterwards told, that, 
“in the first period, a quarter of wheatat 5s, 
$d, was equal only to thirteen days labour at 
ithe lowest rate.’””’ 
_. Now, in the first.place, sir F.. Eden’s tables: 


do not give, the average price of wheat forthe: 
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their truth is incontestible; if the facts 
on which they are founded are incapable 
of contradiction; it becomes this House 
to consider well the whole of this subject, 
before they take that further step which 
is now proposed to its adoption. What I 
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have maintained is this : I say that a great 
reverse has taken place in the -internal si- 
tuation of this country suddenly and re- 
cently, and since the year 1818. Can 
that fact be denied? I say, that in that 
change consists, and into it is resolvable, 


twenty years beginning with 1501 and ending 
with 1520, at 5s. 3d. in money of that time, 
but at 8s. 3d. The average of twenty-one 
years, beginning with 1501, is 9s. 3d. And 
when we come to the year 1523, the price of 
wheat is set down in Eden’s tables at 8/, a 
uarter in money of that time; this being be- 
re the depreciation of money, and the con- 
sequent improved cultivation with which it 
was accompanied, had commenced. But the 
absurdity of this statement is the most mate- 
rial part of it, Dr. Copplestone can believe, 
when it suited the purpose of his argument to 
make out a prosperous condition of the la- 
bourer, that the wages of the lowest descrip- 
tion of labour, of “ a woman labourer, or other 
labourer,” for that is the description referred 
to in the table, were sufficient, at that period, 
to purchase a quarter of wheat fur the wages 
of thirteen days ; which is nearly four bushels 
or nearly four and a half bushels of wheat, 
as the bushel is estimated at eight gallons, 
or at nine gallons, for a week’s wages. This 
would give more than two hundred bushels 
by the year, for the wages of women labour- 
ers, aad other labourers of the lowest descrip- 
tion. To make this statement complete, the 
writer ought to have given us also his opi- 
nion, as to what quantity of land he imagines 
to have been in this country at that period, or 
even at the present period; which, if its 
whole gross produce were given to the labour- 
ers, without any reserve for rent to the land- 
lord or profit to the farmer, would yield a 
remuneration to this extent. The average 
ce of an acre of wheat at about the pe- 

riod referred to, there appears reason to be- 
lieve was about twelve bushels, and that 
much cultivated land did not yield more than 
six bushels. by the acre at thattime. Hav- 
ing, in this manner, established a oe a 
condition for the labourer at 
certainly nothing can be imagined more pros- 
for it gives. to.a woman agricultural 

abourer the gross: produce of near twent 

acres. of corn, of an average crop and good- 
ness, for a.year’s wages, and of near ef 
acres, of the-crop of corn, of inferior corn land, 
for a year’s: wages, and would be equivalent 
to about:40s. a week fora woman labourer, or 
the lowest description‘ of. agricultural labour- 


er, when corn is! at 10s. a, bushel. Having 


thus. established: this'state:of things, at one 
period; before money had’ depreciated; he 
finds. it perfectly. easy, as might be expected, 
to takeupthe condition ofthe labourerat ano- 
ther period:; and. to: show, thatiafter prices 
had. risen, the labourer had’ greatly gone 


back from this prosperous state, although in. 


the midst of a great advancement of national 


prosperity and wealth. The picture of a 
worsened condition of the labourer, at a pe- 
riod when it suited the author’s purpose so to 
describe it, is completed by a similar use of 
facts and history. Harrison, in his descrip- 
tion of England, reckons the annual execu- 
tions at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, at 
300 or 400; atid this is at once made use of 
to shew that the depreciation of money dur- 
ing that reign had involved the people in 
misery, and driven them to the commission 
of multiplied disorders and crimes. [Se- 
cond Letter to Mr Peel, p. 51.} Now this 
same Harrison states, that in the reign of 
Henry the 8th, which is before any fall of 
money and rise of prices had taken place, the 
number of executions were nearly 2,000 an- 
nually ; and Mr. Hume, who quotes both 

ssages, almost in the same line, says, that 
it is asserted in an aet of parliament of Heriry 
the 8th, that the number of prisoners in the 
kingdom, for debts and crimes, were above 
60,000 ; but this. part of Harrison’s statement 
Dr. Copplestone leaves behind, because it 
would have destroyed his argument altoge- 
ther, and takes just as much as he can make 
to suit his purpose. 

It would be idle to trace this miserable per- 


version. of fact and reason further, except that 


the next statement refers to the effect on the 


_ condition of the labourer, of the rise of prices 


im our own times. A contrast is drawn be- 
tween the rate of wages and the price of pro- 


_ Visions now and at the commencement of the 


past century. ‘“ A comparison, ” it is stated, 
* of the price of provisions with the priceof la- 


bour in the first twenty years of the eight- 


eenth century, and the last twenty years be- 
fore the termination of the war, would exhibit 
nearly the same melancholy reverse of for- 
tune to the labourer as‘ we found in compar- 
ing the reignof Henry the 7th with that of 
Elizabeth. The price of provisions advanced 
about fourfold, whilst: that of labour was fot 
even doubled. Generally speaking the first 
might be said to have become as seven'to two, 
the second hardly as three to two:” ei 
eond Letter to Mr. Peel, p. 83.] And then 
he asks, “can: we wonder therefore at a 
scene of helpless parents, starving children, 
&c. &c. all of which is imaginary as applied 
tothe period’ of the war and of high prices.” 
There are in this statement two facts given, 
with an apparent attention-to accuracy ; and 
they are both of them false ; the price of pro- 
visions did not.advance fourfold nor a8 seven 
to two’; and itis not true that the wages of 
labour advanced hardly as three to two. The 
average price of corn for the twenty ‘years re- 
ferred to, beginning with 1701, was 4s. a 
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the whole of the difficulties which we now 
experience. I ask, what has been the 
cause of this great reverse ? What event, 
what cause, what measure, affecting alike 
all the great interests of the country, can 
be shewn to have been then in existence 
or operation ? 1 point out that measure ; 
I refer to the alterations we have at this 
same time effected in our currency, and, I 


show that that is an operation necessarily. 


affecting alike every one of the great in- 
terests of the country, and which could 
not have been by possibility effected, 
without producing that fall of prices, and 
thence that complete and general reverse 
and distress which we witness. I have 
maintained, sir, that with the present sys- 
tem of circulation, and whilst it conti- 
nues, the prices of this country must be 
governed by, and must nearly approxi- 
mate to, the scale of prices on the conti- 
nent. That none other can by possibility 
exist. All this leads to this further con- 


clusion, that the difficulties and distress of 
the country have been occasioned by the 
measures of the government and the le- 
gislature; that they are subject to our 
control, and are within our power to re- 
move. Let the House consider, then, 
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the responsibility under which it acts. A 
more important duty, a heavier responsi- 
bility, has never devolved on any govern- 
ment, than that which rests upon this 
House, whenever this great subject comes 
in any way under its consideration, than 
now rests upon it, when we are about to 
adopt a step which pledges us to a further 
perseverance in these measures; which 
renders their abandonment more difficult, 
and probably increases their pressure. 
If we believe that the present measures 
are dictated by necessity, that they are 
dictated by a regard for justice, it at least 
Is necessary that we should inquire what 
the grounds and nature of that necessity 
is, which dictates a course destructive of 
the best interests of the country, and of 
that justice which demands so great sacti- 
fices and so great sufferings. The cause 
of the difficulties of the country is, I re- 
peat it again, within our own power to 
remove, and that by a measure, not du- 
bious in its opération, of which we have 
had the benefit of recent experience, and 
which, whether just or unjust, has had 
the sanction of its aye ye? by the present 
government within the last few years. 
That measure is, to give back to the 


quarter, and its average price for the twenty 
years before the termination of the war was 
not either 7/. 14s. or 8/. 16s. a quarter. What 
the advance in the wages of labour really was, 
it is difficult to estimate, but without any in- 
uiry, it is perfectly clear that the advance in 
the money wages of labour, within the last 
100 years, has been more than as three to 
two; and so much and greatly more as to 
take away all weight and authority whatever 
from a person who is so utterly uninform- 
ed on the subject as to be capable of asserting 
it. 
The annals of the poorare at all times short 
and obscure ; what their real existing condi- 
tion at any time and place is, is never gener- 
ally and seldom accurately known. Itis not 
easy to know what even the money wages of 
labour are at any particular time ; aud there 
is nothing more difficult, nor more unsatisfac- 
tory than to determine what the wages of la- 
bour, and the condition of the poorhave been 
at remote and distant periods. We haveonly 
a few scattered facts to guide us, and these, un- 
accompanied withparticular circumstances con- 
nected with them, are frequently morecalculat- 
ed todeceive thaninformus. The wages of la- 
bour differ more than is apt to be considered at 
the same time in places a little distant. Adam 
Smith observes, that the wages of labour in 
1775, were 1s. 6d. a day in London and its 
neighbourhood ; 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d, at a little 
distance from London ; 10d. at Edinburgh ; 


and 8d. through the greater part of Scotland. 
In those remote periods, when the land was 
ill-cultivated, there existed no regular em- 
ployment for labourers ; the harvest on a con- 
siderable farm was usually, in those periods, 
begun and ended in one or two days, with the 
aid of as many hundred labourers collected for 
that purpose, and who were left without em- 
ployment when that task was ended. To com- 
pare wages for this labour in a state of things 
like this, with the wages of labour when a 
better and more extended system of cultiva- 
tion afforded more regular employment, ne- 
cessarily shows nothing, without a reference 
to the altered circumstances and cultivation of 
the country ; and the leaving these out of. 
consideration appears to have been the ab- 
surd course which, in part, has led Dr. Cop- 
plestone to his conclusions. 

There are however obvious circumstances 
connected with the.condition of the labouring 
classes, universally observed and known, and 
which are sufficient to convince us that dur. 
ing the late war their condition was highly. 
prosperous. We know that their numbers. 
did never at any period so rapidly increase ;. 
we know also that the diet of the lower 
classes became better, more wholesome and 
nutritious. Bread made from the inferior 
species of grain, oats, barley and rye, became. 
every year more disused, and was at length 
only to be seen in some few, aud those very 
poor and remote districts. 
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country that standard of value, and that 
amount of circulation, in which its debts, 
and taxes, and engagements, have been 
founded, and in which alone they can be 
discharged, or ought in justice to be dis- 
charged—that standard in which our 
taxes have been imposed, our debt accu- 
mulated, to which all the expenses of the 
government have been proportioned, to 
which all its pay and salaries in every de- 
partment, all its pay and salaries in every 
department, civil, naval, and military, 
have been apportioned, on which the 
taxes, the mortgages, the private engage- 
ments of the whole community have been 
founded. It is a measure virtually and 
precisely the same as this, by which the 
government relieved the country from the 
distress of the years 1815 and 1816. The 
government at that time drew from the 
bank of England, and returned to the cir- 
culation of the country, eight or ten mil- 
lions of Bank notes, which they had pre- 
viously drained from the circulation and 
returned to the Bank; the country bank- 
ers re-isssued their notes on that founda- 
tion, as they must necessarily ‘do; the 
amount of circulation being increased, its 
value lessened, it became depreciated ; 
all prices rose, and the country being 
once more in possession of that standard 
in which its burthens were imposed, and 
its engagements contracted, it was again 
seen, that those burthens could be dis- 
charged without difficulty; nor did that 
difficulty again occur, till the war standard 
was again departed from, and the present 
system of circulation adopted. 

Is it possible to doubt, that a similar 
measure now adopted would be followed 
by precisely similar effects? It admits of 
no doubt or contradiction. It would be 
absolutely impossible to udopt a measure 
so simple in its nature as this, to re-borrow 
from the Bank that same eight or ten 
millions which it has, since 1818, under 
the dictation of this House, been em- 
ployed in repaying to the Bank. It 
would be impossible for this operation 


to be effected without its being followed 


by this consequence, that every class of 
the community would find their difficulties 
removed. It would be followed by a 
high scale of prices, which would at 
once enable the agricultural community 
to discharge their rents—whilst the la- 
bourers, the manufacturers and the mer- 
chants, would at the same time receive 
employment, and high and remunerating 
prices, which would enable them to carry 
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on their operations and interchange their 
profit. 
It would be followed by a productive 
state of the revenue—which would re- 
move at once all anxiety as to the state 
of public credit, and give us shortly a 
real and efficient sinking fund without 
additional burthens on the people, which 
would rapidly cut down the amount of 
our public debt. What are the evils to 
be set against these advantages? advan- 
tages not to be lightly estimated by the 
government of this country in its present 
situation; nor, particularly, by those 
gentlemen who have taken a conspicuous 
part in urging those measures, and on 
whom a great responsibility rests. The 
evil is shortly this—we should lose, not 
the metallic standard of value, but one of 
two metallic standards. We should lose 
the metallic standard of 4/. and gain a 
metallic standard of 5/. In that consists 
all the evil and all the danger. We 
should lose an obsolete, an antiquated 
standard, not connected with the present 
state of the country nor with its great in- 
terests, and should gain that precise 
standard of value which properly belongs 
to the present state of the country and 
is the standard of the present generation 
that now exists within it. We should 
gain the on of possessing a 
metallic standard of value on the per- 
manence of which we could rely ; an ad- 
vantage which at present we do not pos- 
sess; for there is no individual amongst 
those even who are the advocates of the 
present standard, and who esteem, 
amongst its advantages and as a com- 
pensation for its mischiefs, its invariability 
and its permanency, there is no individual 
amongst those advocates, who, observing 
the difficulty with which it is imposed on 
the country, would venture to say that 
he can rely on its permanence. No man ~ 
in his senses can rely upon it for three 

months. An individual would be insane 

who should make a final distribution of 
his property by will or lease depending 

on the continuance of the present 

standard of value; and in fact the in- 

stances are numerous in every man’s ob- 

servation, of — being deterred from 

executing wills and leases, on this very 


ground —that they cannot expect the 


present standard to last. But against 
this alteration of the standard to 5/. a 
cry of injustice has been raised, and of a 
breach of national faith. A great injus- 
tice was perpetrated in this country in 
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the year 1797. That injustice was consum- 
mated, was rendered complete in the 
year 1811. The effects of the former 
measures, undisguised, manifest in all 
their consequences, came then under the 
review. and the deliberate consideration 
of the legislature, and received the deli- 
berate sanction of this House. What 
had. been before a mere depreciated 

per, became, by the act of parliament 
of 18h1, the existing and the only ex- 
isting legal standard of the country, for 
every purpose to which a standard of 
value is essential to the interests of the 
people. Every individual was compelled 
to submit. to have his debts, his rents, 
measured to him in: that standard. A 
still greater injustice was again perpe- 
trated, in 1819—unless the raising of a 
standard of value he a less injustice than 
to lower it—that was, a measure which 
combined and concentrated the accumu- 
lated fraud. of both the former measures 
and of twenty years, and possessed not 
ene of the Giumtegen of those measures. 
In fact, the monstrous amount of wrong 
attempted by the measure of 1819, will 
render it impracticable and ultimately in- 
effectual. Against all of these three 
measures I am. perfectly satisfied to see 
the indignation and the opprobrious 
epithets directed, of those hon. gentle- 
men, whose indignation is excited when 
they. speak of governments that have 
worked injustice: by an alteration of the 
national standard. A great injustice was 
perpetrated: in 1797; it can be justified 
by. nothing but necessity, if such necessity 
existed; without that it-can never be suf- 
ficieatly reprobated,—but that injustice 
having. been committed, having been 
completed and legalized by the act of 
1811, L deny that it.could in any manner 
be. remedied by a: still mere’ monstrous 
mass of’ injustice and-fraud: committed in 
1819; on a: different: body of men. The 
annuitant; the. public creditor of 1797, 
was, paid’ off; his: debt. was: discharged, 
the fraud which he-had suffered had been 
completed, he had. become. the lease- 
holder, the landholder: of 1820; and 
having, defrauded - him in one capacity; in 
1797, will yous under the pretence 
doing him justice, defraud: him again im 
another capacity‘in.1819? And-is it to a 


system. of justice like this,—perverted, 
crooked, sophisticated, degraded—justice 
in the:abstract, robbery in: the individual 
instance, national justice. founded on in- 
dividual. wrong:; .a system which, under 
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the name of justice, is a system of com- 
plicated and enormous wrong—that we 
are called on to sacrifice the best interests 
of the country? We had lost for a long 
period the metallic standard of value. It 
was altogether disused in this country— 
for the fourth part of a century nearly it 
did not exist. Into that period were 
crowded the events, the exertions, the 
debts, the taxes, which might have suf- 


ficed for ages. And when at the expira- 


tion of this period we come to restore 
to the country the metallic standard 
again; at the end of this period of wars, 
of loans, and taxes, shall we think that 
we can do so by a blind reference to any 
former rule, and without any regard to 
the circumstances which have intervened, 
or any Consideration as to what is the 
present existing state of the country ? 
Can we regulate any one of the great in- 
terests of the country, or the great esta- 
blishments of the government, by a re- 
ference to the rule of 1793? Can we 
place our military establishment, our 
naval, ordnance, any of the civil depart- 
ments of government—can they be regu- 
lated by a blind reference to their footing 
in 1793? If we cannot do that with any 
one of these great establishments, if there 
exists nothing else in the country which 
we can reduce to or place upon the foot- 
ing of 1793, how is it that we think that 
our standard of value alone, that with 
which all these great establishments and 
great interests are so intimately con- 
nected; with which they have ail been 
made to correspond, on which they all 
mainly depend, can be regulated by a 
blind reference to a former rule, and 
placed: without any’ consideration as to 
consequences on its ancient footing? 

I have now finished these remarks. 
We have before us the choice: of either 
attempting to adhere longer to the pre- 
sent:standard and present system of mea- 
sures, and encountering the dangers and 
sufferings:connected with it, or of aban- 
doning that system altogether, and re- 
storing at once the prosperity of the 
country along with ‘a permanent metallic 
standard, which, when once established 


of | and connected with the retarning~ pros- 


perity'of the country, we may-guard by 
whatever: precautions we can suggest. 
The hon. gestleman, the member- for 
Taunton, has suggested’ to the House x 
measure which, as*I understand’it, would, 
without abandoning the ancient standard, 
alleviate to: some- certain, though ‘not a 
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great extent, the severity of its pressure. 
_ It would go, as I understand it, to enable 

a scale of prices to be kept up six or 
eight per cent higher than can be sus- 
tained during the continuance of the old 
standard, unaccompanied by the mea- 
sures he proposes; and this I have little 
doubt. of, because I am convinced of 
this, that by our system of bullion pay- 
ments now adopted, and by our render- 
ing legal the exportation of coin, we 
have in fact raised our standard of value 
higher, by perhaps two per cent, than the 
standard that antiently existed, or that 
has ever existed in this country. So far, 
therefore, we can go without abandoning 
the present system. But beyond this 
without abandoning that system altoge- 
ther, we can do nothing. Any other at- 
tempted measures of relief would only 
excite and deceive the expectations of 
the people, without relieving their dis- 
tress. If we determine on persevering in 
our present system, we have no other al- 
ternative than to remain passive spec- 
tators of that great and severe, though 
silent and at present patient struggle, 
which is going on throughout the coun- 
try, between its productive population, 
and the burthens by which it is oppressed. 
In this struggle we can render them no 
assistance. We are restricted by a law 
of our own imposition. We can only 
wait with patience to observe what the 
next process will be of that great experi- 
ment, as it has been called, which has 
overwhelmed the people of this country 
in greater calamities, severer sufferings, 
and more extensive ruin, than, it is my 
firm conviction, have ever before been 
brought on any civilized community by 
the measures of any government. We 
must await its next process, whether it 
will show us, as is by many hoped, a 
gleam of returning prosperity, founded 
on the permanence of the present monied 
system, and the present scale of prices; 
and which prosperity, if it take place, 
must be founded also on the destruction 
of a great part of the present generation 
—on the consigning to the gaol and tbe 
poor-house a great proportion of the 
most meritorious classes of the commu- 
nity, of those most deserving the protec- 
tion of the government, of the farmers, 
the smaller traders and manufacturers of 
the country; and thus, by affording an 


opening to another race to enter into their’ 


establishments, unfettered by their con-. 


ee and engagements, to give them an | 
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opportunity of engaging, with some better 
chance of ultimate success, in what must 
still prove a severe and doubtful conten- 
tion against the unmitigated rigour, the 
inexorable pressure of the public burthens 
of the country. This is the favourable 
view of the prospect before us; but its 
probable termination—that I am con- 
vinced it is not. I am convinced, that the 
more probable termination of the existing 
state of things and the present struggle, 
is this—that it will terminate in a sudden 
and a violent catastrophe, too sudden and 
too violent for resistance or remedy, 
which will prove destructive to the public 
credit, and dangerous to the safety of the 
state. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had been often ollluid upon in 
repeated discussions in that House to 
return to the old metallic standard, and 
frequently reproached as one that pre- 
vented that desirable return to the ancient 
currency from being realized: he was 
reproached on the ground of supporting 
an artificial system, destructive of the 
public credit and the public prosperity, 
and entreated to support the ancient legi- 
timate standard. He had never any 
other opinion than that it ought to be 
supported, and believed it would never 
have been departed from, but on account 
of the pressure of circumstances, which 
established a strict and overwhelming 
necessity, a necessity that was not to be 
controlled or resisted; but although that 
standard had been so departed from, it 
had never been lost sight of; and accord- 
ingly, when circumstances allowed its re- 
adoption, it was solemnly restored. He 
was now called upon to accommodate 
that standard to engagements contracted 
during the war. He would ask what was 
the standard of 1797? precisely that of 
the war which ended by the peace of 
Amiens, and which the act for the re- 
sumption of cash payments proposed to 
restore. Afier the peace of Amiens the 
price of silver rose, and an alienation took 
place between the paper and bullion 
value, but it was not very perceptible till 
after some time ; afterwards the standard 
varied year by year, month by month, 
and sometimes post by post. Now he 
wished to be informed, which of those 
fluctuating standards was it that the hon. 
member would fix upon for the fulfilment 
of our war engagements? Were these 
engagements to be-fulfilled only in part or 
If the whole were intended 
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to be fulfilled, he would be glad to know, 
ifan adherence to the standard of any 
precise period, in a time of continued 
fluctuation, could realize the object pro- 
posed? Those hon. gentlemen who ad- 
vocated such a project, would be guilty 
of a glaring injustice, even on their own 
showing, whatever period they might fix. 
ulpon, since the time he had mentioned. 
A time came when he thought that ‘the 
engagements formerly made were to be 
put in the way to be discharged. A re- 
turn to cash payments was called for by all 
—none doubted the propriety of that re- 
turn. The only doubt was as to the 
moment when it should begin to operate. 
The peace followed, and that . very 
standard was restored, at which by ano- 
ther process, the country had again 
arrived. A second depreciation took 
pares which probably arose from the 
arge loxn which government had of the 
Bank, on account of the repeal of the 
property tax. It was never very consi- 
derable. If they were now to adopt the 
standard of 1818, when the price of gold 
was 4/. ls..or 2s. which was five or six 
per. cent above the antient standard, he 
would ask if five or six per cent would 
afford such a relief as would make it 
worth while to sacrifice the public faith 
and public honour, as pledged by the act 
of 1819? They had now come into 
complete possession of the antient 
standard, and to recede would not be a 
prudent change of measures, but an in- 
stance of childish caprice. It would be 
a wanton injustice to every engagement 
made in the present expectation. of a 
metallic currency, and would occasion 
debts contracted, when the price was 3/. 
17s. 10d. to be paid as high as 4/. 4s., or 
41. 10s. It. was better to avoid those 
‘avomalies and capricious alterations, and 
stand firmly to the resolution which they 
bad so deliberately taken. If the act of 
1819 had not passed, and they were 
asked to;adopt such a measure as that 
now proposed, it would not be so ‘bad; 
but when they were asked to recede, it 
Was avery different thing. The faith of 
parliament was now pledged, and no case 
was«made out to prove a necessity for 
violating it.’ It was true, the hon. member 
for ‘Taunton had. not pledged the House 
to any thing: he had, with great dexterity, 
proposed: that it should be referred to a 
committee to reconsider the ‘provisions of 
the! act, whieh he ‘liad himself been‘ in+ 
atriimental’ii rétotamendin 
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hon. gentleman who followed him had 
gone much further, and had stated his 
project to reduce the standard to what it 
had been during the war. The hon. 
member for Taunton had nevertheless 
some other suggestions to make, though 
he had abandoned ‘the remedy he for- 
merly proposed; and ‘what remained was 
a suggestion for so lowering the standard 
as to mix a silver with a gold currency, 


by making ‘silver legal tender to any 


extent, however unlimited. True it was, 
that in this proposal he was justified by 
the antient usage of the country; but 
from the date of sir Isaac Newton’s re- 
port in 1721, when the price of the guinea 
was fixed at 21s., the silver currency had 
not in fact been a legal tender. It had 
been limited still further in 1763 ; and in 
1774 it had been restricted to 25/. The 
circulation of silver was now plentiful; 
but by law its use was principally confined 
to the subdivision of paper and gold. The 
hon. member fer Taunton had maintained 
that a‘silver as well'as a gold standard 
would ‘give relief to the extent of 7 per 
cent; but in the first place, he was mis- 
taken in the price for which be could now 
procure silver: the lowest price was 4s. 
114d. per ounce: and, in the next place, 
it was undeniable that a standard in one 
metal was more perfect than in'two. It 
was admitted by all writers on this sub- 
ject, that any metallic standard was im- 
perfect from the fluctuating nature of the 
material; but if two metallic standards 
were adopted, of course the imperfection 
would be doubled.—On the whole, he 
saw neither justice nor policy in the pro- 
position. In ordinary transactions a 
creditor would seldom be able to avail 
himself of the advantage, while a new 
opportunity would be afforded to specu- 
laters of playing with the precious metals, 
and taking advantage of their price. It 
ought ‘to be recollected, that whatever 
distress arose fgom the low price of com- 
modities, was not confined to this country 
[{hear!] it was felt elsewhere, especially 
in America, where the reduction on flout 
was greater than that we had experienced 
upon wheat. The same depression pre- 
vailed in the article of cotton. At least 
this condition, therefore, was not owin 

to the act of 1819, but was produced, 
nearly in all parts of the world, by much 
more genéral causes. One of those 
‘causes, perhaps, was the two successive 
and productive harvests ; and if they weré 
continued; either the price of grain would 
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be still further lowered, or the growth 
would be diminished. The question was, 
whether the existing degree of inconve- 
nience, difficulty, and pressure, had not 
been foreseen by the committee of the 
House on this subject, and whether par- 
liament ought now to retrace its steps, 
undo all that had been done, and again 
embark on the troubled waves of an un- 
certain. and. fluctuating currency. It 
could not be denied that any hesitation 
or doubt on the subject was productive 
of difficulty. During the sitting of, the 
bullion committee all business was para- 
lyzed: and was the same state of uncer- 
tainty now to be restored, instead of per- 
severing in a course that had been sanc- 
tioned by the almost unanimous voice of 
pstliament ? He by no means shared the 
terrors of the hon. gentleman with regard 
tothe revenue. The returns for the last 
quarter made up. the other day showed 
that the sources had been, on the whole, 
more productive, allowing for the malt 
tax, than the corresponding quarter of 
the preceding year. It was known that 
the consumption of almost all exciseable 
articles had: increased, and was likely to 
increase. He admitted. the error in a 
_ former return, which stated the quantity 
of wash instead of the quantity of spirit ; 
but that did not of course affect the ac- 
curacy of subsequent accounts. Upon 
the whole, there was much more reason 
to hope that the pressure of distress would 
be alleviated by persevering steadily in 
the course marked out by parliament, 
than by adopting any new and untried 
_— Above all he pressed upon the 
ouse, that the danger and inconvenience 
of again agitating the question might be 
boundless and irremediable. If the sys- 
tem at present adopted were abandoned, 
no confidence could in future be reposed 
in the most considerate decisions of the 
legislature. 
. Mr. Grenfell expressed his surprise at 
the contradiction between the principles 
advocated by his hon.. friend the member 
for Taunton on a former occasion, and 
his practice on the present. His hon. 
friend had formerly supported the neces- 
sity of placing our currency on a basis 
which nothing could. shake, and he now 
made a motion to refer the whole question 
to a.committee, the effect of which would 
be to set all afloat again, to undo every 
thing that had been done, and to replunge 
the country into all those embarrassments 
and all those fluctuations from which so 
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great an effort had been made to rescue 
it. Conceiving that this would bea great 
national evil, he should certainly oppose 
his hon. friend’s amendment. 

Mr. Monck was of opinion, that the 
cause of all the distress which existed in 
the country might be summed up in these 
two principles—the pressure of excessive 
taxation, rendered still more heavy by 
the attempt to return from a false and 
fictitious, to a sound currency. But 
however much we might feel that for’ 
time, it would be better than to return to 
that unsound state of our currency from 
which we were now emerging. The 
question now was, whether, owing the 
immense debt which had been contracted 
for the country, we should pay it in a 
debased or ina sound and metallic cur- 
reney. On this subject, he thought the 
conduct of ministers had been most res 
prehensible. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had induced the House, ten 
years ago, to come to a resolution, which 
certainly he considered'a disgraceful one, 
He had proposed, and the House had 
adopted the proposition,- that a pound 
should not be taken for less, nor the 
guinea sold for more than its nominal 
value; and upon this, soon after, an act 
was passed, making it a misdemeanor to 
take more than 21s. for a guinea in gold, 
or less than 20s. for a pound note; and 
at the very same time it was well known 
that a guinea in gold continued to be 
bought in the market for 28s. Not only 
was this the fact, but the government 
itself was the principal purchaser of gui- 
neas. at that price, for the purpose of 
sending them over to pay our troops then 
on the continent. He called for a con- 
tradiction of this if it were not the fact, 
It was impossible to disprove it: if ‘it 
were necessary, he could bring proof of 
it to the bar; for, within the last three 
days, he was in conversation with a person 
who was employed on that occasion; so 
that the law-makers on that occasion 
turned out to be the first and the prin- 


‘cipal law-breakers. He held in his hand - 


a calculation of the variation in the prices 
of corn and gold, taken at periods of four 
years at and since the first Bank Kestric- 
tion act. In 1797 the price of corn was 
62s. the quarter. In 1801 the pri¢e had 
risen to 71s., nearly an increase of 15 per 
cent, and yet the price ‘of geld continued 
the same. In-1804, corn rose to 75s., 
but still there was no variation in the price 
of gold, In-1808-corn was.as high as 7984, 
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and then gold rose for the first time to 4/. 
the ounce. But the next and greatest rise 
was in 1812. Cornin that year was 105s. 
the quarter, and the price of gold, 
gue the average of the whole year, 

r one time he believed it was as high as 
5/. 10s. per ounce) was 5/. 5s. 6d. the 
ounce. From this calculation, the House 
would perceive, that though corn between 
the years 1797 and 1812 rose from 62s. 
to 105s. or about 100 per cent, yet the 
price of gold never increased above 27 
per cent. If this reasoning were true, 
nothing could be more fallacious than the 
argument of the hon. member for Portar- 
lington, as to the difference between the 
real prices of paper and gold. That hon. 
member was correct in saying that there 
was only a difference of 4 or 5 per cent 
in the price of gold as compared with 
paper; but then he only viewed one side 
of the question, and left out of his consi- 
deration altogether the depreciation of 

per as compared with commodities. 
The hon. member on a former occasion, 
had also left out of his view the issues of 
country banks. Now, it could not be 
denied that, if a great reduction took 
pre in the price of the produce of the 
and and other commodities, it must have 
an effect in diminishing the circulation, 
because the same quantity could not be 
absorbed that was before required. This 
was proved from the reduction in the 
prices which had taken place in the last 
three years. It had produced a diminu- 
tion of the issues from country banks. 
In 1818, the stamp duties on country 
bank-notes amounted to 165,000/. In 
1819 they were only 64,000/., and in 
1820 they had been reduced to 54,000/. 
There was then, a question, whether 
things would not go back to the prices 
at which they were when the restriction 
commenced, and the unsound currency 
as he would call it, began to be circu- 
lated. They would, if in the interim we 
had stood still in our expenditure; but 
had we stood still? Had we not gone on 
during that time in a most lavish system of 
expense ? Had we not increased our debt 
from 300 to nearly 1,000 millions, and did 
we not still continue most enormous civil 
as well as military establishments? Had 
we not a vast increase of settled salaries 
and other claims upon the public income. 
amongst which he would particularly no- 
tice the immense and extravagant civil 
list we had voted. All these were rea- 
éons why things could not return to their | 
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payments. When that measure came to 
be in full operation, there would be a 
great demand for gold. The Bank of 
England he was aware was rich enough, 
and no doubt would be willing to pay 
gold; but would that be the case with 
the country banks? He said no; he would 
say for the country banks that they had 
not 1,000/. in gold, to pay the fifteen mil- 
lions of their notes in circulation. He 
did not mean to say that they were not 
solvent; —far from it; for he had no 
doubt they had funds. But how were they 
to get the gold? They would endeavour 
to get it by the sale of exchequer bills, 
and other government securities; and the 
consequence of bringing such large quan- 
tities into the market (for it should be 
borne in mind that gold must be the price 
ofall) would be, that the stocks would 
have a very considerable fall for the time, 
and foreigners would be sending over their 
gold to purchaseat such pricesas many here 
would be obliged to sell. This would have 
perhaps the effect of rendering England, 
instead of the dearest one of the cheapest 
countries in Europe. That would be a 
great blessing, if it were not for the enor- 
mous expenses and the many fixed 
salaries which the country had to pay. 
These would still continue it one of the 
highest taxed countries in Europe. ‘There 
would, as he had already observed, be a 
great demand for gold when the present 
measure came into operation. Many in- 
dividuals after so Jong a Lent, and not 
having been blessed with the sight of a 
guinea for so many years, would be anxi- 
ous to receive it in paymentin preference 
to paper. Some would be glad to call for 
it from curiosity and the novelty of the 
thing; and others would, from motives of 
speculation, endeavour to possess it ; but 
there was, he feared, a large portion who 
would be inclined to demand gold rather 
than paper from motives of malevolence, 
of which he believed there existed a great 
deal in the country. It would not be re- 
gular for him to say, that the parliament 
were at war with the people; but there 
was, he believed, a large portion of the 
people at war with parliament, and they 
would take gold to annoy government. 
They were now convinced that the best 
way to do that would not be to attack the 
Horse Guards. They would by such 
means endeavour,to attack the exchequer, 
as the more vulnerable point. He had 
pointed at those inconveniences which, ia 
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his opinion would result from the measure 
before the House; but he could not point 
out how they were to be remedied. At 
all events he felt satisfied that the motion 
of the hon. member for Taunton would 
not be a remedy. One good effect, and 
one alone, he was certain of—the difficul- 
ties of our present situation would be a 
salutary lesson to us never again to tam- 
per or play tricks with so sacred a thing 
as our metallic currency. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he would not have 
troubled the House if he had not been so 
pointedly alluded to in the course of the 
debate. He was not answerable, he said, 
for the effect which the present measure 
might have upon particular classes; but 
he contended that if the advice which he 
had given long ago had been adopted—if 
the Bank, instead of buying, had sold 
gold, as he recommended—the effect 
would have been very different from what 
it was at present. It was impossible, on 
any system of metallic circulation, to 
guard against the alterations to which the 
metals themselves were liable ; yet all the 
complaints they had heard that night re- 
ferred to the changes in the value of 
the metals. When the measure of 1819 


had been adopted, they had known that 


the alteration that it would make between 
gold and paper would be 4 per cent: yet 
with that knowledge, they had, in all the 
difficulties with which they were sur- 
rounded, recommended the measure. 
The hon. member for Taunton had en- 
tered into a speculation on the subject, as 
if a gold standard had been an innovation 
of 1819. But that standard had been 
adopted some time between 1796 and 
1798. Up to that period, gold and silver 
had been the standard. The chancellor 
of the exchequer had laboured under a 
mistake when he had said that silver had 
been a legal tender only to the amount of 
251. It was true that that had been the 
utmost amount in the degraded currency 
of the country; but a man might have 
gone to the Mint with his silver, and 
100,0002. might be paid in silver of stand- 
ard. value. This, however, had never 
been any man’s interest. But gold had 
been carried to the Mint, and gold had, 
in fact become the standard. The change 
in the relative value of the metals had 
taken place in the period he had men- 
tioned between 1796 and 1798; and 
large quantities of silver had been carried 
to the Mint, in order to profit by the 
State of the law, and the relative value of 
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silver and gold. If government had not 
interfered, a guinea would not have been 
found in the country, and silver would 
have been the standard. The govern- 
ment, aware that there would be one 
silver currency of degraded value, and 
another of standard value, had by an act 
of parliament, he believed, shut the Mint 
against silver ; and he asked whether gold 
had not then become the standard? If 
the Bank had not bought gold, contrary 
to his opinion and recommendation, gold 
would not have risen. But it was only an 
assumption that goid had risen. When the 
relative value was changed, what criterion 
could they find, to show, whether the one 
rose, or the other fell ? Hishon. friend (Mr. 
Baring), who had been examined before 
the committee with the attention which 
his high authority demanded, had strenu- 
ously recommended a gold standard as 
less variable than a silver standard. Yet 
he now stated, from his experience in 
France, that silver varied very little. His 
hon. friend’s theories thus changed ver 
often; his own were unchanged, thoug 
he had been represented as moving with 
the vibrations of a pendulum, and enter- 
taining views of placing the currency ina 
degree of perfection not suited to our 
situation. His hon. friend had himself 
the same views of the perfection of the cur- 
rency; and he regretted that his hon. friend 
had not continued to entertain those opi- 
nions. His hon. friend had spoken of the 
danger of keeping men’s minds in a state 
of uncertainty ; yet he constantly came 
down to the House with new specula- 
tions. The evil of uncertainty and alarm 
could only be got rid of by parliament 
being determined to adhere to the mea- 
sure they had adopted. Such specula- 
tions coming from so great an authority 
as his hon. friend, were calculated to do 
much mischief. It had been stated, that 
we could not get labourers to consent to 
a fall of wages, and that they ran away 
with the capital of their employers. By 
altering the value of money, it was very 
true that they altered the distribution of 
property. By increasing thé value of the 
currency, the stockholder received greater 
value, and another paid more. With 
rents it was the same: the landlord re- 
ceived more value, and the farmer paid 
more. Thus the distribution of property 
was always altered by the alteration of 
the currency. It was quite possible 
that this alteration might occasion a glut 
of certain commodities in the market. 
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For instance, a clothier might bring to 


market a certain quantity of superfine 
Cloth when prices were at a certain rate ; 
if the clothiers should come to receive 
more money than before, and their la- 
bourers. to. pay more, it was not, likely 
that the labourers should require so much 
superfine cloth as those whose property 
was diminished by the change in the cur- 
rency had required: the consequence 
would be a glut of cloth in the market. 
By altering the distribution of property 
thus, an alteration would be made in the 
demand for some commodities ; there 
would be a deficiency of supply to the 
new taste which came to the market, with 
the increase of property : and there would 
be too much for the taste whose resources 
had fallen. The hon. member for Calling- 
ton (Mr. Attwood) had ascribed the va- 
riations of prices in all commodities to 
the currency. He begged the hon. 
member to look at the variations in the 
prices of corn during the last century, 
and connect them if he could with. the 
currency. Corn had risen or fallen forty 
or fifty per cent when no alteration had 
taken place in the currency, The low 
price of corn was to, be ascribed to the 
very large importation from Ireland, to 
the productive harvest, to the very great 
abundance of corn that was in the coun- 
try. The demand: was limited, because 
no man could eat more than a certain 
quantity of bread. If there was more 
than the usual and ordinary quantity in 
the market, the price must of necessity 
fall. We had no outlet for corn, because 
our prices were higher than in. any other 
country. If the variations in prices were 
Qwing to the money standard, which he 
denied, all countries must have been af- 
fected by similar variations, and he won- 
dered that his hon. friend had not told 
pen his experience in that respect. in 
France, America, Russia, Spain, and 
other countries, But if the variations 
were owing to what he (Mr. Ricardo) 
had stated, it was not fair to impute them 
to the act of 1819. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had said gold had not risen 
before the peace of Amiens. This was 
not quite correct. It had begun to rise 
in 1799; in 1800 it had been 44, 5s. 

Mr. Gurney said, that several hon. 
gentlemen, in the course of these discus- 
sions, had professed themselves shaken 
in the opinions they had at first enter- 
tained.. For himself, every thing. had 


gone to confirm him in that which he had 
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stated in his place in 1818, and to which. 
he had uniformly adhered, he feared. 
with somewhat of an ungraceful pertina- 
city. He had always expected, the mea- 
sure of recurring to a standard which no 
outstanding contract had. been calculated 
to meet, would produce the distress it has 
done ; and his surprise was, that that dis- 
tress had not been still greater. In 1818, 
he had thought the sovereign ought to 
pass for 21s.—and he thought so still. 
Gentlemen, from the first, seemed to 
forget, that all the tamperings. with the 
coin, in former times, had been effected 
whilst the coin was in actual circulation —. 
in. which case the breach of faith was 
manifest ;—but, in the present. instance, 
the fact being obviously the reverse, there 


would be no breach of faith at all. The 
passing the sovereign for 21s. would be a 


great relief to the country—as acting in: 
the nature of a property tax of 5 per cent 
on monied capital alone—assessing’ itself 
exactly in the proportion in which every 
man became possessed of money—and 
giving.a spring to the nominal prices’ of 
all commodities which they much needed. 
The arguments of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) went moreover. to prove, 
that this measure was. now imperiously 
called; for, from the relative values of gold 
and silver in the market—which, if so, 
seemed to be definitive as to the propriety 
of. making the arrangement, even thus 
late, previously to the issue of the gold 
coin. But whether such alleged altera- 
tion in the comparative value of the two 
precious metals. existed, or not, Mr. 
Gurney maintained it would be a mea- 
sure of justice, as well as of expediency. 
He felt with the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the great evil of un- 
settling and agitating the public mind by 
the appointment of another committee ; 
and he wished the hon. gentleman had 
rather thought fit to have made some di- 
rect proposition to. the House—which his 
unquestioned knowledge of the subject 
would have enabled him to do:—but, ina 
choice of difficulties, in this last moment, 
he should find himself compelled to vote 
for the hon. gentleman’s. motion. : 
Mr. Ellice said, he had offered himself 
to the House immediately after his hon. 
friend (Mr. Ricardo), not to controvert 
the principles he had stated, in most. of 
which he concurred, but to deny the cor- 
rectness of his statement, that the depre- 
ciation of property accasioned by the 
measures of 1819, did not exceed 4 to & 
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per cent. On that subject he fentirely 
agreed with his hon. friend who had 
‘made the motion, and the hon. gen- 
tleman who had seconded it, for whose 


speech, although he knew some of the 


doctrines contained in it were rather un- 
fashionable in fhat House, he felt sin- 
-cerely obliged to him. A great deal had 
Deen said about the standard in which we 
‘had bound ourselves to pay the debts we 
thad contracted, and the ‘chancellor of the 


exchequer had stated, it had been always 


‘understood we were to satisfy them in the 
old standard. He wished to know from 
‘the right hon. gentleman, which standard 
he referred to—his standard of the pound 
noté in 1811 ?—without reference to its 
relative value in coin, or the standard 
which had been established in ©1819? 
With respect to the present motion, he 
feared he must vote against it, although 
he did not desire to recede from the opi- 
nion he had so often stated that 5/. 10s. 
‘would have been a much fairer standard 
to adopt than 3/. 17s. 10d. He now 
feared it was too late to look back—and 
what he was then obliged to submit to, 
he was now disposed rather to support 
than to reagitate the country with new 
schemes of alterations, when the effects 


of the former ones had been in a great~ 


degree borne by many important interests 
in the country. ‘When he suid this, he 
begged to be understood as adopting 
none of those sanguine expectations 
which others entertained of the result. 
On the contrary, he looked at what we 
had hitherto suffered as only the symptom, 
and that we had yet to contend with the 
disease. The effects felt by other classes 
of the community had been severe, but 
still had been ‘suffered; and those who 
had paid their quota of the ‘burthen in- 
flicted upon them by the restoration of 
the standard, could not be relieved by 
any alterations now proposed. The 
landed interest had yet to bear their share 
of the difficulty. After the present 
question was disposed of, the farmer must 
be’ relieved by abatement of rent and 


taxes—for he might then bid adieu to. 


what were called in the jargon of the 
day, remunerating prices—a term which 
had been brought in with a paper cur- 
rency, and without which he must look to 
a price not much exceeding that of the 
grain grown in other countries, The 
landlord must, like all classes of society, 
pay his'share of the penalty for encourag- 


ng the system of the government for the | 
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last 20 years, and from the results of 
which, after the decision of the House ia 
1819, it would be in vain for him to hope 
to escape, After so much mischief, and 
he would add, injustice, had been inflicted, 
irretrievable by any alteration which 
could now take place, on that great pro- 
portion of the capitalists of the eountry, 
whose property was invested in different 
branches of trade, it was too late to turn 
round as we had done in 1817—to relieve 
by a second issue of paper, which was’in 
fact the only intelligible relief, and which 
had been effectual fora temporary allé- 
viation of the distresses of 1815 and 1816. 
In 1817, the amount of the Bank of Enig- 
land notes was raised to 30 millions, and 
that of country bank paper proportionably 
increased, and the committee in°1819 had 
misled the country when they stated the 
depreciation was only the difference bé- 
tween the price at which gold then was, 
41. 2s. per oz. and 31. 17s. 10d. to which 
it was proposed to return. This depre- 
ciation, or the effect produced on the 
price of all commodities for the second 
time after the return of peace, could not 
be calculated at less than 30 per cent, and. 
we were now suffering, or had suffered, 
from a fall in the value of property to the 
same extent. He would state one in- 
stance of this which had been mentioned 
by an hon. friend of his, who had shown 
him the account of liquidation of a com- 
mercial establishment, which had in 1817, 
18, and 19, invested 360,000/. in actual 
cost of merchandise and shipping in their 
trading operations. This property had 


been reduced by depreciation and fall of 


prices, to 120,000/.—all that remained of 
the immense capital invested, and, which 


was more extraordinary, not a shilling 


had been lost by bad debts; and; as the 
transactions had all taken place since the 
restoration of peace, they could not have 
been effected by the transition of which 
they had heard so much. How many 
other instances of a similar kind must 
have occurred, the House might collect 
from reference to the fact, that the value 
of ships, and almost any staple commo- 
‘dity used in our trade or manufactures, 
had fallen from a third to a half. What 
might be the final result of all the distress 
asid difficulty which the paper system had 
inflicted on the country he could not pre- 
tend to estimate; but we were now 
fairly embarked in a course to ascertain 
them, and he dreaded the possibility of a 
conflict of which they had already seen 
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‘some symptoms between the landed and 


funded proprietor, as to the share which 
each should bear in the general calamity. 
If such a conflict should unfortunately 
take place, it must lead to a revulsion in 
which equity, justice, good faith, and all 
those lofty feelings of which they had 
lately heard so much, would be sacrificed 
to the particular views of their own in- 
terest, entertained by the different parties. 
Sophistry would not be wanting to re- 
concile to each the conflicting opinions, 
which under other circumstances they 
would have shrunk from the promulgation 
of. And when once principle was de- 


parted from, the security of property, and 


the best interests of the country, must 
take their unequal chance in the general 
confusion. One of the most baneful con- 

uences, first of the vast creation of 
monied capital by the paper system; and 
secondly, of the great comparative depre- 
ciation of all other property, was, the in- 
creased influence of the monied interests 
on the institutions and government of the 
country. In 1815, the last year of the 
property tax, and when prices were 
nearly at their highest stretch, the landed 
income was assessed at 37 millions, the 
funded and other fixed annuities, at a sum 
very much under their present amount. 
The 37 millions would be reduced before 
we arrived at the full extent of deprecia- 
tion, to precisely half the amount; while 
the other, having been considerably in- 
creased, and remaining fixed, will be 
nearly doubled. He wished to draw the 
attention of the House to the effect of this 


silent revolution on the political relations 


of the empire. That would be seen most 
clearly by looking to what had taken 
place during the recent proceedings in- 
Until those 
proceedings had produced discontent and 
irritation egainst the government among 
the great mass of the population, the 
feeling of their injustice and impolicy was 
universal even among the fundholders. 
But as soon as that discontent and irrita- 
tion became clearly manifest, the fund- 
holders, who were before inclined to 


‘blame government for having instituted 


measures calculated to disturb the public 
security, on which their success and well- 
doing depended, turned round to meet a 
greater danger, which they fancied to be 
rising up against them in another quarter. 
He mentioned this fact, to show how the 
measure on which they were then deli- 


berating had operated upon the political | 
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interests of England. This he was afraid 
would be the last occasion on which the 
House would have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinions upon the great and 
important question then before it. He 
thought thatit mightwith safety have under- 
gone some modifications ; but rather than 
open it again for public discussion, he 
would submit entirely to the measure of 
1819, conceiving it to be a less evil to do 
so than to inspire the public with a hope 
that parliament would deviate from the 
system to which it had then so solemnl 
and so deliberately assented. 

Mr. Pearse thought there was no ne- 
cessity for going into a committee on this 
subject, after that House had given such 
ample deliberation to it. He was con- 
vinced that it was the political events of 
Europe, and not the report of the com- 
mittee of 1819, which had brought about 
the state of things so much complained 
of. For some time there had been a 
very steady favourable exchange with 
foreign countries; and being satisfied 
that this would continue, he should vote 
against any further revision of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Irving corroborated the statement 
of the hon. member for Coventry, re- 
specting the losses sustained by those 
whose speculations had commenced in the 
years 1817, 1818, and 1819. He had 
seen a statement of the concerns of a 
mercantile House, which had_ vested 
360,000/. in ships, ventures at sea, &c.° 
which were in a short time afterwards 
valued at 292,000/., but did not, in fact, 
realize more than 142,000/.; so that the 
difference between the estimated value 
and the produce was 50 per cent, and the 
total loss to the owners 60 per cent. He 
gave this as a proof of the effects of this 
measure upon commerce; and he would 
be a bold legislator who, knowing these 
results, would have ventured to propose 
such a measure. The House ought to 
be much indebted tu the hon. member 
for Callington, for the very able speech 
which he had made—the effect of which 
would be, not only to make the House, 
but the country at. large, turn their atten- 
tion to this most important subject. He 
did not think it expedient for the House 
to review this subject, with any view to 
depreciation of currency ; because it was 
not from a.view of depreciation of cur- 
reney that any advantage could be de- 
rived, but from augmentation of circula- 
tion, which he now thought too little. 
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Some hon. members might say that he 
had changed his opinions, but he did not 
think that he had ever given an opinion 
except in favour of a return to a metallic 
currency. He neither agreed with the 
measure nor the mode proposed for car- 
rying it into effect; his chief objection 
was, to the apprehensions likely to be 
created in the public mind. In 1819, 
when this country had arrived at the 
highest pitch of prosperity by trade, the 
apprehensions excited by this measure, 
even before the object of it were known, 
had the effect of depreciating every com- 
modity at least 20 per cent. He should 
agree to the appointment of a committee, 
were it not for the alarm which such an 
appointment would create. With respect 
to the proposition of having two standards, 
he had considerable objections to it. He 
thought we had mistaken the metal for 
our standard, because silver was the metal 
of those countries with which this country 
traded; and he did not know how we 
could measure our metals by a compari- 
son with countries whose standards were 
different. He should therefore wish silver 
to be the standard, as gold was not, as 
silver was the money of the world. He 


agreed, that an abundance or scarcity of 


silver regulated at all times the exchange. 
He agreed also with the Bank directors, 
that the quantity of metals in circulation 
was too small, and he did not see that 
they could do better than to take care 
that the public should be furnished with 
a larger quantity of circulation, which he 
was sure would, in a great degree, re- 
medy the evil; and he would wish the 
maximum in the variation between gold 
and silver to be one per cent. 

_ Mr. Cripps said, it was admitted on all 
hands that some shock would be felt by 
the country. To make that shock as 
slight as possible was the business and 
the duty of parliament. He agreed, that 
to return to cash payments by degrees 
was the best plan that could be adopted; 
but, at the time that it was resolved to 
adopt that plan, he was not given to un- 
derstand that the one pound notes were 
to be altogether withdrawn from circula- 
tion—he thought that it would be left at 
the option of the public either to get at 
the Bank a one pound note ora sove- 
reign; but he was now informed that the 
Bank intended to withdraw one pound 
notes altogether—a step of which the 
country had just reason to complain. If 
it was intended as a means to prevent 
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forgery, it would prove worse than abor-~ 
tive; for those who now employ them- 
selves in forging one pound notes would, 
in that case, set about forging five-pound 
notes. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he would vote 
for the amendment, because he was con- 
vinced the subject was one which would 
ultimately force itself upon the attention 
of the House. Inquiry must come, and 
he looked upon the present as the most 
convenient time for instituting that 
inquiry. The House would recollect how 
often he and his hon. friends had, as it 
were, persecuted that House with motions 
to compel the Bank to return to a sound 
currency. The right hon. gentleman 
opposite, and those who acted with him, 
uniformly resisted those motions. The 
right hon. gentleman boldly asserted, that 
there was no depreciation to guard 
against ; and there was a resolution framed 
by him, and supported by a majority of 
that House, which broadly declared that 
no depreciation existed. Now, however, 
the right hon. gentleman, with great sim- 
plicity, and certainly with great candour, 
talked of the great depreciation, and was 
willing to found legislative measures upon 
it. His noble friend (lord Folkestone) 
had been charged with abetting rapine 
and spoliation, because he wished the 
whole subject revised; while, so far from 
being exposed to such imputations, he 
was on the contrary the best asserter of 
public faith. It was said that it would 
be time enough to reconsider the claims 
of the public creditor when the agricul- 
turist had paid his all. If the statements 
of agricultural distress were not exagge- 
rated, that al/ had been in many instances 
paid, and the agriculturists were in many 
parts of the country pining in prison and 
poverty. He conjured the House not to 
lose a moment in considering the whole 
question. 

Mr. John Smith could not agree, that 
the depreciation of the currency was the 
real cause of the agricultural distress. 
As a proof that that could not be correct, 
he had only to advert to the fact, that 
within the last nine months corn fell 80 
or 90 per cent. whilst the currency had 
not depreciated at all in the same propor- 
tion. He never knew capital so easily 
obtained as within the last two or three 
years. The Bank refused no accommo- 
daticn to persons who offered a fair secu- 
rity. In his opinion, the effect of issuing 
we or three millions by the bank of 
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England to-morrow, would merely be a | 


reduction of the interest to three and a 
half per cent. 

Mr. Wilson said, he should support the 
amendment. If good resulted from the 
inquiry, so much the better; at any rate, 
it would be some satisfaction to know that 
so important a question had not been dis- 
posed of with every possible consideration 
being paid to it. 

Mr. Wodehouse thought the subject re- 
quired immediate consideration. He 
should therefore also support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hart Davis thought the question 
ought to be fully inquired into. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, that the 
real point on which the public distress 
hinged was the change of the currency. 
The bill now insisted on might drive Bank 
notes out of circulation to the amount of 
six millions, which, together with the six 
millions of gold locked up in the coffers 
of the Bank, would diminish the currency 
by 12 millions. How was such a diminu- 
tion to be supplied? It was the policy of 
the Bank to return to cash payments; be- 
cause it was their interest to pay off a 
number of small notes which had been re- 
peatedly foyed. The prosecutions oc- 
casioned by forgeries had led to great ex- 
pense, which it was desirable to prevent. 
The proposed measure might tend to re- 
duce forgeries, but burglaries and high- 
way robberies would increase as forgery 
decreased. He implored the House ma- 
turely to weigh the question, which was 
ten thousand times more important than 
the malt tax. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,” the House divided: 
Ayes 141. Noes 27. Majority against 
Mr. Baring’s amendment 114. 


List of the Minority. 


Attwood, M. Gurney,H. 
Baring, A. Heygate, Ald. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Irving, John 


Benett, Jahn Lethbridge, sir T. 
Bridges, Ald. Nolan, M. 
Brogden, J. Onslow, A. 
Calthorpe, hon. F,G. Shelley, sir J. 
Clifton, lord Thompson, W. 
Corbet, P. Walker, J. 
Crawley, S. Western,C.C. - 
Davis, H. Whitmore, W. W. 
Eliot, hon, W. Wilson, T. 
Gascoyne, Gen. Wodehouse, E. 
Gordon, R. 


~The House then went intothe committee. 
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Mr. Baring maintained, that prior to 
1797, gold and silver formed a legal 
tender ; and that if they did not choose 
now to return to the double standard, 
they would be perfectly justified in raising 
the value of the sovereign to 21s. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his belief that if the present mea- 
sure did not restore them to a permanent 
metallic currency, it was in vain to hope 
success from any other. 

Mr. Baring observed, that they would 
now have a gold standard distinct from all 
the nations in the world. 

Mr. W. Pole entered into a short state- 
ment of the amelioration that took place 
in the state of the coin in 1776, and 
argued, that gold was then considered as 
the legal standard of the country. 


Irn1sH BANK CAsH PAyMENTS BILL. ] 
On the order of the day for going into a 
committee on this bill, 

Mr. Grenfell wished to learn, whether 
there was any foundation for the rumour, 
that an application had been made by the 
bank of Ireland for a renewal of their 
charter. Ifsuch an application had been 
made, and ministers were to accede to it 
the bank of England would have a good 
right to demand a like privilege; and 
when the House considered the immense 
profits made by that establishment, it 
must strike them as being a subject well 
worthy of their attention. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed himself unprepared to give an im- 
mediate answer. He trusted, however, 
that whatever measure might be brought 
forward upon this subject, would meet 
with the approbation of parliament. 

Mr. Hume said, that he would gratify his 
hon. friend withan answer. When they re- 
collected the immense profitswhich the bank 
of England had made, and that that body 
was not disposed to take care of thé na- 
tional debt without being paid a large 
sum, they ought to take care that no pro- 
position was acceded to without being 
brought regularly before that House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the apprehension of the hon. gentle- 
man was unfounded. No negotiation of 
this kind could be brought near its termi- 
nation without the knowledge of parlia- 
ment. 

Sir H. Parnell said, from the manner 
in which the right hon. gentleman had 
evaded the question, it might be inferred 


that some foundation existed for the ru- 
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mour. The great question for the House | ance to the best interests of that country. 


to consider was the propriety of renewing 
the bank charter. As to the effect of the 
bill of 1819, it was comparatively of little 
consequence. Hethought all the distresses 
since the year 1797 might be accounted 
for by a reference to their departure from 
the sound principles of political economy, 
by introducing a depreciated paper cur- 
rency, and giving a monopoly to the Bank. 
He hoped the possibility of such an oc- 
currence would be set at rest for ever by 
a motion to prevent the renewal of those 
charters. 

Mr. Baring did not know how a great 
country like this could go on without a 
national bank. At the same time he 
thought that to renew the charter of a 
bank, of which charter several years re- 
mained unexpired, was a question of very 
great importance. 

Mr. Bennet wished distinctly to know 
whether any negotiation had already com- 
menced. He knew very well that if mi- 
nisters came down to that House and 
stated that they had made an engagement 
with the bank, the House would at once 
sanction it; and therefore, when the right 
hon. gentleman spoke of an appeal to par- 
liament, he begged leave to say that it 
was no appeal at all. In a poor country 
a national bank might be of great service ; 
but in arich and powerful country like 
this, he could see no necessity for such 
an overgrown etablishment, with their 
bonuses and their hangings. He traced 
all the evils which had afflicted the coun- 
try for many years, to the proceedings 
adopted by the Bank and by the govern- 
ment. He must enter his protest against 
the negotiation. 

Mr. Pearce deprecated such observations 
as those that had fallen from the hon. 
member. With respect to bonuses, they 
had always operated beneficially for the 
public ; and the Bank, it should not be 
forgotten, had on all occasions shown 
themselves most anxious to assist the 
country. As to the number of forgeries, 
it was certainly a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance ; but could the hon. member 
suppose, that the Bank had any interest in 
multiplying prosecutions?. They did all 
in their power to prevent the commission 
of the crime ; but their object was not so 
easily effected as the hon. gentleman 
imagined. 

Mr. F. Lewis observed, that the ques- 
tion relative to the bank of Ireland was 
second to one other only, in its import- 


The misery which Ireland had suffered, 
and the danger to which she had been ex-= 
posed from the state of her currency, 
were too ‘great to be allowed to press 
again upon any part of the united king- 
dom. It was time to put a termination 
to a system, under which nine out of 
twelve country banks had broken, and 
had involved in the severest distress the 
whole population of their respective 
neighbourhoods. He was disposed, there- 
fore, to hail with gladness what he trusted 
would prove a return to the sound princi- 
ples of currency—he meant the com- 
mencement of a negotiation for renewing 
the charter of the Bank of Ireland. If it 
was commenced upon a solid basis, and 
accompanied by salutary regulations, the 
greatest benefit might be conferred upon 
that country. It would be desirable to 
assimilate the law to that of Scotland, 
where there was no limit to the number 
of partners. In England and Ireland 
banking was a monopoly, and to this cir- 
cumstance might be traced much of the 
evil which they all alike deplored. But 
that comparative security which was en~ 
joyed in Scotland was derived chiefly 
from the multitude of partners. If, in ad- 
dition to this, Ireland were relieved from 
the circulation of one-pound notes, he 
should think the advantage materially in- 
creased. The House ought to reflect, 
that although paper was economical as a 
circulating medium, gold was secure, and 
that it was cruel to expose the poor, and 
those who carried about them their whole 
property, to the loss of their wretched 
pittance. Upon the whole view of this 
question at present, he did apprehend that 
the chancellor of the exchequer was now 
pursuing the just, the wise, and the high- 
minded course of policy. 

The House then went into the com- 
mittee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 11. 

CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN TRADE.] 
The Marquis of Lansdown, on presenting 
the Report of the Committee on Foreiga 
Trade, said, he would state, in a very few 
words, the objects to which it related. 
Those objects were, our Asiatic trade, and 
the facilities which might be given to it. 
The subject was considered under the 
three following points of view :—That 
part of our Asiatic trade which was 
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carried on by British merchants under 
licences from the East India Company ; 
that part carried on under licences from 
the Board of Control; and that part 
which was not now, but might be carried 
on by British merchants, and was actually 
carried on by American merchants, with 
the city of Canton. The Report took 
those three heads into consideration, 
and displayed the advantages which 
might be expected from the alterations 
proposed; pointing out the manner in 
which those facilities might be granted, 
and stating the objections which had been 
made or might be made to them. Alive 
as the Committee were to the interests of 
all commercial bodies, and aware that no 
extension of the Asiatic trade, could 
be obtained without the consent of 
the East India Company, they had kept 
its interest scrupulously in view, and did 
not think that what they had to propose, 
would affect them, especially their home 
monopoly. They trusted, therefore, that 
they would meet with liberal assistance 
from the Company, in all those things 
which neither affected its interests, nor 
those of the strangers under its protection. 
He should now submit the Report to the 
consideration of their lordships, and of his 
majesty’s government; and would only 
add, that the correspondence between the 
Board of Control, and the East India Di- 
rectors, would be produced in a day or 
two, and might be joined to the Report in 
the shape of an Appendix. He should 
now move that the report be laid on the 
table, and printed.— Agreed to. 


Grampound DIsFRANCHISEMENT 
Biit.] The Earl of Carnarvon said, that 
as he understood that no objection would be 
offered to the Bill in its present, stage, all 
parties being agreed to go into evidence 
upon the subject, he would confine him- 
self to a very few observations. The pre- 
sent bill differed from the former one, 
inasmuch as the former went to remove 
the franchise altogether, while the present 
transferred it to another place. It had 
been improperly compared to a bill of 
pains and penalties ; it was, in fact, a bill 
of regulation. Besides, it was to be re- 
collected, that nearly one-half the voters 
had been already convicted, who were now 
said to be put upon their trial, and that so 
far from awarding any punishment against 
individuals, by the bill, they had passed an 
act of indemnity to protect them in giving 
evidence to sustain a remedial law. A 
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party had desired to be heard by counsel, 
but there was no counsel on the other 
side: it was, therefore, necessary to con- 
sider how they should be heard. He did 
not object to the calling in of counsel ; 
but it was impossible that their lordships 
could submit to be interrupted in their 
examination by counsel, or to bandy 
legal subtleties with professional men. 
Perhaps the most convenient course 
would be, to allow counsel to be present 
at the whole of the evidence, and then to 
call upon them for their defence. His 
lordship concluded with moving the order 
of the day for proceeding to the examina- 
tion of witnesses on the bill. 

Lord Ashburion objected to the Bill 
altogether, as it not only exercised the 
power of disfranchising one borough, but 
of transferring that franchise to another. 
If they resolved to disfranchise the rotten 
borough now under consideration, they 
did not know now soon they might be 
called upon to adopt the same proceed- 
ing with regard to other places; and when 
they reflected, that the House of Com- 
mons owed the introduction of some of 
its most distinguished members, among 
whom were the names of Pitt and 
Fox, to small boroughs, they ought to 
pause before they recognized a principle 
which might end in their extinction. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he could not 
agree to the mode of condueting the in- 
quiry proposed by the noble lord; for 
whether they looked upon it in the light of 
a bill of Painsand Penalties or not, they had 
derived great advantage in a recent case, 
which wasabill of Painsand Penalties, from 
adhering to all the rules of evidence. The 
rule of evidence was, that counsel should 
be permitted to offer legal objections to 
any question ; of course in doing so, they 
would observe the respect which was due 
to the House; but he had lived long 
enough to know, that in judicial proceed- 
ings, there was no man who did not stand 
in need of assistance. If, however, the 
House should object to the interference 
of counsel, he hoped they would excuse 
him if, in his anxiety to do justice, he 
submitted questions on behalf of the per- 
sons interested. 

The Earl of Harrowby suggested, that 
as it was proposed to hear counsel against 
the bill, it might be proper for the House 
to appoint counsel to argue in support of 
the bill. 

The Earl of Rosslyn objected to the 
hearing of any counsel, as it would be the 
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means of postponing the examination of 
the witnesses until after the holydays. 

Lord Erskine hoped the bill which had 
passed the other House, would have the 
most important effects; it would, he 
trusted, raise that House in the affections 
and confidence of the people. 

‘The Marquis of Lansdown was de- 
cidedly against calling in counsel on both 
sides, as the bill was wholly of a remedial 
nature. 

The Earl of Rosslyn thought, that 
counsel were not necessary to argue at 
ther lordships’ bar the wisdom of a legis- 
lative measure. 

It was agreed, that counsel should be 
called in to-morrow, for the purpose of 
proceeding on the examination of wit- 
nessess. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 11. 

Roman Carnotic Disasitity Re- 
MOVAL Bitt—Pertition FROM LiIME- 
RICK.] Mr. Spring Rice rose to present a 
Petition from the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
and between 80 and 90 Roman Catholic 
Clergymen of the diocese of Limerick. 
It stated, that the Petitioners are ready 
to testify in any manner that may be 
required of them, their unbroken and un- 
divided allegiance to his majesty: that 
there is no language too strong or too 
significant to express the sincerity of their 
disclaimer of foreign authority; but they 
objected, on religious grounds, to the 
second bill which had been lately intro- 
duced into the House. They stated their 
objections temperately, but firmly, cast- 
ing themselves, however, on the judgment 
and impartial justice of parliament, not to 
pass a Jaw which may be a violation of 
conscience. There was no individual 
more entitled to respect and deference, 
than the See who had signed the pe- 
tition, and no class of the community had 
proved themselves more deserving than 
the Catholic clergy. He would take that 
opportunity of setting himself right with 
the House, with regard to what fell from 
him on a former occasion. He had 
then stated, that by the capitulation of 
Limerick, Catholics would have been pro- 
tected from all the disabilities of which 
they had now to complain. He had stated, 
that those articles had been violated, and 
that to their infraction, all the sufferings 
of the Catholics might be traced. When 
lie made this assertion on a former occa- 
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was wholly untenable, that it had never 
before been heard of, and that it had 
been properly disregarded by the right 
hon. mover, and the right hon. member 
for Liverpocl. He felt anxious to prove 
the correctness of his statement, and 
would do so by showing, that at the time 
of the treaty of Limerick, Catholics were 
eligible to parliament, and that they were 
afterwards incapacitated, contrary to that 
treaty. It was the declaration against 
transubstantiation, not the oath of su- 
premacy, which excluded Catholics; but 
that declaration was not in force in 
Ireland at the time of the treaty of 
Limerick. No act analogous to the 30th 
Charles 2nd, was then in operation, and 
the oath of supremacy, then the only 
legal test, did not keep Catholics out of 
parliament; therefore they were eligible. 
The treaty of Limerick provided, that no 
oath but the oath of allegiance should be 
required of Catholics; and yet the Eng- 
lish parliament was guilty of the bad faith 
of passing an act introducing the de- 
claration against transubstantiation, and 
thereby excluding Catholics from office, 
parliament and the bar. He referred to 
a passage in a valuable work of Mr. 
Butler’s, in which he stated, that at the 
“ passing of 1 William and Mary, Irish 
Roman Catholic Peers had their seats 
and voted in the House of Lords, and 
were eligible to the House of Commons, 
and to all civil] and military offices.” The 
assertion, that this subject had never 
before been so argued, was also erro- 
neous. It had frequently been so brought 
under the consideration of parliament, 
and it had been particularly relied upon 


by the right hon. mover of the bill, in 


his memorable speech of 1813. He then 
stated, that ‘* Roman Catholics were ade 
missible to parliament and to corporate 
offices for 100 years after the oath of 
supremacy; that at the time of the capi- 
tulation of Limerick, Roman Catholics 
were not excluded from parliament nor 
from corporations. On the faith of these 
articles, all of which were punctually per- 
formed by the Catholics, they surrendered 
their town. The stipulation of William 
was against any additional oaths, and in 
favour of additional securities. What 
was done? The act of William and Mary 
was passed, giving them no additional se- 
curity, but. excluding Catholics for the 
first time from parliament, from on 


and from the bar.” He trusted he h 
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now made out his case, and shown that 
the Catholic disabilities were in violation 
of the articles of Limerick; that this 
argument was supported by respectable 
authority, and specially by the authority 
of the right hon. member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


British Museum.] Mr. Lennard, in 
submitting the motion of which he had 
given notice, stated, that his object was 
to put the House in possession of the 
number of persons who, in the last five 
years, had applied for admission to the 
reading-room of the British Museum with- 
out success. It appeared, indeed, by the 
returns, that the number of admissions 
was exactly equal to the number of ap- 
plications, and that the greatest inconve- 
nience to which applicants were subjected 
by the present regulations, was merely a 
postponement as it was called. But when 
this postponement was continued till the 
person applying for admission obtained a 
recommendation from a trustee, or an 
officer of the house, in many cases it 
must amount to a refusal. All he thought 
necessary was, that the officers should as- 
certain that the. persons applying were 
of that respectability and station in life, 
which, were they personally known to 
them, would procure their admission. 
The names of, all the persons who had 
applied within the last five years might 
easily be furnished; and if no list had 
been kept of those whose applications had 
been postponed, then another mode mist 
be taken to ascertain their numbers, and 
he must apply to the persons themselves 
to come forward. He concluded by 
moving for an “ account of all applications 
to be admitted to the Reading Room of 
the British Museum, within the last five 
years, which had been postponed till the 
person applying could furnish the required 
reference.” 

Mr. Bankes observed, that the hon. 
mover complained of the discretion vested 
in the officers of the House being too 
narrow ; but surely it was fitting to see 
that the persons applying were of that 
description that ought to be admitted. 
He believed there was no instance of a 
proper person being refused. admission ; 
and therefore he hoped the hon. gentle- 
man would withdraw his motion. 

Sir C. Long challenged the hon. gentle- 
man, if he had any case of grievance, to 
state it to the House; but at present he 
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could see neither the object of the motion, 
nor any necessity for it. He was not 
aware of any better rule that could be 
adopted. 

Mr. Dickinson bore testimony to the 
facility with which proper persons ob- 
tained admission, 

Mr. Gurney could not help adverting 
to the opinion which had gone abroad, 
that the libraries on the continent, parti- 
cularly in France, were more easy of 
access than that of the British Museum. 
That this opinion was unfounded would 
at once appear by adverting to the fact, 
that the library of the British Museum. 
was open six hours a day, with only a 
vacation of three weeks in the course of 
the whole year; whereas the libraries of 
Paris were open only four hours a day, 
with a vacation of six weeks. 

Mr. Lennard was not disposed to press 
the motion to a division. As the right 
hon. baronet had challenged him to pro- 
duce a case of hardship, he would mention 
two. The first was the case of a gentle- 
man engaged in the profession of the law, 
and who had been a contributor to the 
Museum. This gentleman, whose name. 
was Jones, wrote to Mr. Planta request-. 
ing admission to the reading-room, and 
and was answered that a reference was 
required. The consequence was, that for 
these three months Mr. Jones had been 
unable to obtain admission. The other 
case was that of the son of an eminent 
professor at Geneva, who wished for ad- 
mission to see the manuscript of Rous- 
seau’s works, but who received the same 
answer, and consequently had not been 
able to procure admission. 

The motion was negatived. 


IncuEsTER Gaou.] Mr. Alderman 
Wood presented a petition from James 
Hillier, a prisoner in Ilchester Gaol, com- 
plaining of his treatment there. The pe- 
tition was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Alderman Wood then rose. He 
said, he would not.enter at much length 
into the subject at present, because he be-. 
lieved the motion for the appointment of 
a committee of inquiry would not be ob- 
jected to. It would be, therefore, only 
necessary briefly to point out the principal 
topics of complaint which an inquiry. 
would go to redress. The first was the 
irregular and inconvenient construction 
of the gaol. It was built near the river, 
and its foundation in some parts being 
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below the bed of the river, it was damp 
and of course destructive to health. The 
stone in some places was porous, and ad- 
mitted the moisture, and sometimes the 
river overflowed its banks and inundated 
the gaol. In the winter before Jast such 
an event occurred, and the gaol was 
flooded to the depth of fourteen inches, 
during a day and a night, and while it 
continued in that state there was no access 
to the prison but by the hazardous con- 
veyance of a boat. It was not matter of 
surprise that in a prison so circumstanced, 
the typhus fever should often rage ; and 
at one time it was at such a height in the 
prison, that it was not considered safe to 
take the prisoners to the assizes, and the 
magistrates did not like to approach the 
gaol. There were often from 2 to 300 
prisoners on a Sunday crowded into the 
chapel, though it could not conveniently 
contain 100, which was another cause of 

estilential distempers ; nor was there any 
infirmary attached to the gaol, although 
four years ago a piece of ground was pur- 
chased. for the purpose of erecting one. 
Two debtors had died there recently, and 
were left to breathe their last in the midst 
of the other prisoners. Another subject 
of complaint was, that there was no proper 
accommodation for female debtors. They 
were confined with the female felons. 
One female debtor, a Quakeress, who was 
sent there, preferred to be confined in a 
solitary cell, where the sun never entered : 
the natural consequence was, bad health. 
Her friends were naturally anxious that 
she should be removed, and he understood 
that she was liberated since the petition 
had been put into his hands. Another 
point was, that the wells were so near the 
river, that it often flowed into them, 
rendering the water foul; and the sewer 
for carrying off the soil and filth from the 
prison sometimes broke into the wells, 
and mixed its contents with the water. 
Some of that water had been brought to 
him in London, and it was in a most filthy 
state. With regard to the complaints 
relative to the government of the gaol, he 
had no motive in bringing them forward 
but a sense of duty as a member of par- 
liament. The petition stated facts strong 
enough to warrant inquiry, and even 
stronger than the statements which in- 
duced the House to accede to the motion 
of sir Samuel Romilly in 1812, for inquir- 
ing into the conduct of the governor of 
Lincoln castle. He was unwilling at pre- 
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charges against the gaoler at large, but 
would touch upon them most briefly. 
The discipline in the prison was exceed- 
ingly severe, partly under the direction of 
the magistrates, and partly at the gaoler’s 
own discretion. No persons were allowed 
to see the debtors but their wives, and 
even they were only admitted to see their 
husbands in the presence of other per- 
sons; notwithstanding this severity of 
discipline, irregularities occurred which 
the gaoler ought to have been acquainted 
with. There were other severe restric~ 
tions as to hours. The prisoners were 
locked up from five every evening till 
eight the next morning, without even the 
convenience of water, and even debtors 
could have no communication with their 
friends, but during threeshours each day, 
between nine in the morning and five in 
the evening. But as to the gaoler’s own 
house, there were proofs to show that it 
was kept open to unseasonable hours, and 
sometimes all-night, while it was a scene 
of riot, drunkenness, and gambling; for 
he could assure the House, that it was 
customary for persons to meet there to 


gamble, and even the names of many of 


the persons who were accustomed to fre- 
quent it, were mentioned to him. There 
was, among the rest, a clergyman of the 
neighbourhood, who, it would be proved, 
had lost 18 guineas there on one night. 
He understood he was since dead, and he 
hoped he was gone to a better world. 
These facts would be proved by some of 
the persons who had played there them- 
selves. He could not help thinking, that 
a person, who, like the gaoler, so con- 
ducted himself, while he enforced disci- 
pline in other parts of the prison, by 
orders scnounil even to cruelty, ought 
not at least to escape inquiry; and he 
thought the petition alone was sufficient. 
to induce the House to grant a committee, 
as supposing Hillier guilty of playing at 
the game of hustle-cap, it was no reason 
why he should be chained down in the in- 
human manner in which he was. For some 
alleged offence, a man named Gardner 
was ordered into solitary confinement, 
and was thrust into a dark dungeon, 
chained to his bed, his head shaved, and 
a blister applied to the scalp by the hand 
of a fellow-prisoner. The unfortunate 
man contrived, by rubbing his head to the 
wall, to rub off the blister; but as soon as 
this was found out, the blister was again 
applied, and a strait waistcoat placed 


sent to enter into the subject of the | upon him. He saw the chancellor of the 
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exchequer smile at this, but it was no 
subject for meriment. He was sure the 
right hon. gentleman would be sorry to 
be in a similar situation. All the names 
of the witnesses who would prove it had 
been handed to him. He would move, 
«‘ That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into, and report to the House, 
what has been, and now is, the condition 
and treatment of prisoners confined in 
Iichester gaol, and the conduct and ma- 
nagement of the said prison, ani the site 
and buildings thereof, and to report the 
same, with their observations thereupon, 
to the House.” 

Mr. Buzton seconded the motion, but 
in doing so, did not pledge himself to any 
opinion ; his object was to ascertain whe- 
ther the charges were true or false. They 
were charges of the most serious nature, 
and if they were not substantiated, he 
hoped every one would join with him in 
giving the character of the gaoler its just 
viadication ; but if they were true, or bore 
the slightest approximation to truth—if 
any one of the gross acts of irregularity 
and debauchery charged on the gaoler 
had been committed, he was sure every 
member would join with him in visiting 
the gaoler with the severest punishment. 
He was charged by a person who had 
published a pamphlet on the subject of 
the prison (Mr. Hunt), with having given 
a high character of the gaol contrary to 
all fact. He could only say, that he had 
visited the prison, and discovered the 
errors of its construction; but he found 
there such a system of discipline and in- 
dustry, as reflected the highest credit on 
the character of the gaoler; but he ac- 
knowledged, that in minor matters he 
might be liable to deception: whatever 
was good in those things was made obvi- 
ous to every one, what was evil was con- 
cealed and kept out of view. He had 
gone to the prison, unacquainted with the 
name of the gaoler: he did not even know 
one of the magistrates, and it was through 
the intervention of a friend that he pro- 
cured admission. What he had seen 
he had faithfully described: if he had 
been imposed upon when he gave that 
description, there was but one atonement 
which he could make, and that was, that 
when in the committee he would be as 
ready to expose his own mistakes as those. 
of any body else. He would most heartily 
join with the worthy alderman to detect 
the truth; and he would join with others 
to do justice to the character of the gaoler, 
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if it was shown that the charges rested on 
nothing more solid than mere imputation, 

Mr. Dickinson confessed that, knowing 
what he did of the gaoler, he should be 
extremely surprised if these allegations 
could be proved. As to the disorders 
which were said to have prevailed in the 
gaoler’s house, it was true that they had 
existed ; and it was also true that the ma- 
gistrates lost not one moment upon in- 
formation being conveyed to them, in in- 
quiring into the truth, It being found 
that these malpractices had gone on 
through the connivance of five or six ser- 
vants, whose duty it was to have informed 
the gaoler, they were instantly discharged 
but the evil was proved to have existed 
entirely without the knowledge of that 
individual. As to the infirmary,. the 
ground had been purchased and the 
building was still going on. With respect 
to the water, he had himself tasted it, and 
he understood it was uniformly good. 
He could of his own knowledge affirm 
that the bed of the river was 18 feet 
below the surface of the prison; and so 
far from the cells-being exposed to any 
noxious effluvia, they were airy and com- 
modious. The hon. gentleman then en- 
tered into some explanation relative to 
the case of Esther Church, a Quakeress, 
confined for debt, and read a letter from 
an individual of her own persuasion, to 
prove that the most humane attentions 
had been uniformly rendered to her by 
the gaoler. More than this, her own vo- 
luntary acknowledgements, had confirmed 
the account of her good treatment. He 
submitted, on the whole, whether it would 
not be better—as no person was more 
anxious than himself that the truth should 
be elicited in this case—to have a com- 
mission rather than a committee. 

Sir Isaac Coffin stated, that having been 
represented by the writer of a pamphlet 
on the gaol, as having played cards there 
and got drunk, he would support the mo- 
tion for investigation. 

Dr. Lushington observed, that he. had 
made some inquiry relative to these 
charges, and the result not having been 
satisfactory to his own mind, he thought 
a further inquiry ought to take place, and 
was due not only to the character of the 
gaoler, but of the magistrates. He 
thought the conduct of the magistrates 
entitled to commendation ; they had made 
great improvements by introducing ac- 
commodation and discipline into the gaol, 


which did net exist there before. He 
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had examined into those things when at 
Iichester, and gave the gaoler great credit 
for the manner in which the prisoners 
were employed, and which could not be 
carried into effect in the manner it was, 

nless there was a person over them of 
zeal and ability. He agreed that there 
were many faults in the construction of 
the eee and he only hesitated whether 
the inquiry ought to be by commission or 
committee. The character of the gaoler 
he Fe always understood to stand high ; 
but lately there had been representations 
made against him by persons whose tes- 
timony he was not entitled to question, 
but as things stood at present he could 
form no decided opinion. He believed 
acts of great mismanagement occurred in 
many prisons without the knowledge of 
the persons under whose management 
they were. He then stated a fact which 
occurred in the Borough compter, where 
two female vagrants had been committed, 
and who had not a rag to cover them— 
he had witnessed it with his own eyes. 
tA laugh]. This was no laughing matter. 

t was one of the most culpable acts that 
had ever taken place in a moral and 
Christian country, that those females, 
without a rag to cover them, should be 
left in the common prison for eleven days 
with free access to them by all the male 
prisoners. This was enough to excite in- 
dignation. He would.in this case sup- 
port inquiry, and he was sure the magis- 
trates would come purified out of it, but 
in the mean time he would suspend his 
opinion as to the conduct of the gaoler. 

Mr. Bathurst admitted, that this was a 
case fully justifying inquiry, and was 
decidedly of opinion, that the circum- 
stances of the case called upon them to 
appoint a commission in preference to a 
committee. 

’ Mr. Bennet observed, that some of the 
complaints respecting Ilchester gaol were 
now allowed to be true by gentlemen 
who, when the subject was on a former 
occasion brought before the House by 
the worthy alderman, denied every word 
he uttered. One hon. gentleman had 
even gone so far as to state, that he be- 
lieved the worthy alderman had not visited 
the gaol at all. In such a case as this, 
the House would do wrong not to take 
the inquiry into its own hands. He 
thought the best mode of inquiry was by 
@ committee, and not by commission, 
which in the case of Lincoln castle, had 
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seen a list of 30 witnesses to be examined 
in this case, very few of whom were pri- 
soners, and the rest officers in the army or 
navy, or the sons of magistrates. 

Sir M. Cholmeley said, that the hon. 
member was not justified in calling the 
commission of inquiry relative to Lincoln 
Castle a mockery. He objected to the 
source whence the hon. member drew his 
information ; he believed he had it from 
Mr. Finnerty. 

Mr. Bennet stated, that he had had no 
communication with Mr. Finnerty on the 
subject, but he believed him to be entitled 
to as much personal credit as the hon. ba- 
ronet himself. 

Sir T. Lethbridge did not pretend to 
say that the conduct of the gaoler might 
not be exceptionable, but he was sure 
that not the slightest blame could be at- 
tributed to the visiting magistrates. The 
best means had been used to improve the 
gaol, especially with regard to its rela- 
tion to the river; the foundation was 
several feet above the level of the river. 
He preferred a commission, by which 
both time and money would be saved. 

Mr. Creevey would vote for a commit- 
tee in preference to a commission. In 
one case the House had the affair in its 
own hands; in the other it listened to 
commissioners appointed by the Crown, 
of whom he confessed he entertained a 
peculiar jealousy. He did not like to 
see places made on such occasions as 
this, of 1,000/. or 1,500/. a year for the 
dependents of ministers. It was one of 
the many ways in which the Crown added 
to its patronage. 

Mr. D. Browne hoped the House would 
not allow itselfto be led into a serious 
discussion by all the babbling trifles that 
were uttered with respect to every gaol 
in the kingdom. The appointment of 
commissions or committees was a power 
which the House ought to exercise rarely. 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise at 
the words used by the hon. member. As 
the hon. member had come from Ireland, 
where oppression, especially in prisons, 
was notoriously so familiar, his feelings 
might be steeled to the complaints or suf= 
ferings of prisoners. But the parliament 
of England was not yet, he hoped, pre- 
pared to adopt such indifference, or to 
sanction such scenes as had desolated 
and degraded Ireland. The case stated 
by the worthy aldermen was so flagitious, 
that he could not conceive it possible for 


turned out a mere mockery. He had 
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Mr. Robinson spoke in favour of a 
commission, observing, that although all 
the witnesses for the complainants might 
be at large, it did not follow that some of 
the witnesses on the other side might not 
be in prison. So that if a committee 
were even appointed, it might be neces- 
sary to resort to a commission at last. 
As to what had been suggested by the 
hon. member for Appleby, that the ap- 
pointment of the commission might invest 

overnment with some trumpery patron- 
age, he was not surprised at such a sug- 
gestion from such a quarter; but he had 
no hesitation in stating, that no consider- 
ation of patronage could weigh with him, 
or any of his friends near him, upon a 
question of this nature. 
~ Mr. Harbord thought that if a commis- 
sion were appointed, it ought to consist 
of persons agian! acquainted with the 
prison. He would object to any paid 
commission. 
~ Mr. Goulburn then moved as an 
amendment, “ That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to issue a commission 
to inquire into what has been, and now is, 
the condition and treatment of prisoners 
confined in Ilchester gaol, the conduct 
and management of the said gaol, and the 
site and buildings of the same.” After 
some further conversation, the question 
being put, “ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the question,” 
was put and negatived. The main question 
as amended, was then put and agreed to, 


Army Estimates.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Army Estimates 
were referred, lord Palmerston moved, 
«“ That 6,8441. be granted for defraying 
the charge of the Allowance to the Ad- 
jutant General, his Deputy and Assist- 
ants, at Head Quarters, his Clerks, &c. ” 

' Mr. Hume was utterly at a loss to 
know for what purpose such an ex- 
pense was necessary. In 1796 or 1798, 
Pa period of war, the whole establishment 
of the office of the commander-in-chief 
consisted of sir H. Bunbury and three 
clerks. The expense of that establish- 
ment in the present year was near 6,000/. 
for clerks, besides $,000/. for the personal 
staff. He could not conceive how the 
3,661/., which was the proposed sum for 
clerks in the adjutant-general’s office, 
could be expended. In 1792 the adju- 
tant-general was allowed only 500/, be- 
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sides his staff pay. The country being now 
in a situation in which every pound that 
could be saved ought to Es saved, he 
should propose to reduce it by 1,661/. 
which would still leave three times as 
much as it had been in 1792. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that the du- 
ties of the adjutant-general’s office were 
multifarious, and quite distinct from those 
of the commander-in-chief. They con- 
sisted in receiving half yearly returns 
from every regiment in the service, returns 
twice a month from, the inspecting-officers 
instituting inquiries into claims of ever 
kind, transacting all the business whic 
arose from the recruiting and dismissal of 
soldiers, granting leave of absence, &c. 
The House must be sick of references to 
the year 1792: it was really nonsense to 
talk of what existed in 1792, unless it. 
could be shown that the business which 
was now to be carried on was the same as 
in that year. There was no office under 
government in which clerks were more 
closely employed. In 1792, there was 
nothing known of the state of regiments, 
or of the claims of individuals. Injustice 
was then endured from the difficulty of 
obtaining redress ; now, every man of the 
lowest description in the kingdom knew if 
his claims were just, that they would be 
attended to; and his claims often occa-. 
sioned more correspondence than cases of 
higher importance. He had seen a hun- 
dred letters on the%subject of the claim of 
a private soldier. 

Colonel Davies allowed that it was not 
desirable to go back to the system of 
1792. But his hon, friend made no such 
proposition. His amendment was, to al- 

ow three times the sum expended in 
1792. The duties of the office were con- 
siderably greater in 1807 than at present, 
and the expence much less. . 

Mr. Bennet observed, that the amend- 
ment was founded on the report of the 
committee of that House, appointed, and 
he might say packed, by the gentlemen. 
opposite. The reduction of the number 
of regiments must have considerably re- 
duced the duty of the adjutant-general’s 
office. He wished to ask the House whe-. 
ther, in the present state of the country, 
they were determined not to reduce one 
shilling of these estimates? If so, there 
would be but one opinion as to what that 
House was in the mind of every honest 
man in the country. 


“Mr. John Smtth, said, that an.bon, bas. 
ronet who had been, he War was 
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guperannuated on a pension of 4687. and 
was, nevertheless, in the possession 0 
the lucrative government of jTrinidad. 
On what principle did such an individual 
énjoy a superannuation pension ? 
ord Palmerston replied, that sir Ralph 
Cooper, had been a clerk in the foreign 
department of the War-office, on the abo- 
lition of which, he received, as was in- 


variably the usage, the pension alluded to. 
Committee divided :—For the Re- 


Majority 29. 


solution, 83. For the Amendment, 54. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 
Minority. 
MAJORITY. 
Alexander, J. Holmes, W. 
Arbattinot,rt. hon.C. Hope, sir W. 
Attwood, M. Hotham, lord 
Bathurst, rt. hon. B. ulse, sir C. 
Beckett, rt. hon J. Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Beresford, lord G. Keck, G. A. L, 
Blake, R. : Leigh, J. H. 
Bradshaw, R. H. Lockhart, W. E. . 
Broadhead, T. H. Long, rt. hon. C. 
Browne, P. Lowther, lord 
Browne, rt.hon,D. Lushington, S. R. 
Brydges, G. artin, sir B. 
Burgh, sir U. Martin, R. 
Calvert, J. Metealfe, H. 
Cawthorne, J. F. Monteith, H. 
Clinton, sir W. Neale, sir H. B. 
Clive, H. Palmerston, lord 
Cockburn, sir G, Pearse, J. 
Cocks, hon. J. S. Pechell, sir T. B. 
Congreve, sir W. Pitt, W. M. 
Cooper, R. B. Plumber, J. 
Copley, sir J. Pole, rt. hon. W. 
Courtenay, T. P. Powell, E. W. 
Courtenay, W. Prendergast, M. G. 
Croker, J. W. Robinson, rt. hon. F, 
Dawkins, H. Rocksavage, earl 
Domville,. sir C. Scott, hon. J. J. 
Downie, R. Shaw, R. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. Somerset, lord G. 
Ellis,T. “Strutt, J. H. 
Fellowes, W. H.: Taylor, sir H: 
Pynes, H. Temple, earl of 
Gascoyne,'I Townshend, hon. H: 
Goulburn, H. Trench, F. W. 
Grant, rt. hon. C. Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 
Hardinge, sir W. Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Hart, G. V. Ward, R. 
arvey, a E. Wilson, sir H, 
arvey, C. TELLER, 
Holford, G. Clerk, sir G. 
MINORITY. 
Bankes, Chaloner, R.. 
Benyon, B. Chetwynd, G. 
Bernal,R: Corbett, P. 
Boughey, sir.J. Creevey, T. 2 
ury, visc. Crespigny, sir W. D. 
fi, - Crompton, 
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Davies, T. H. O'Grady, S. 
Denman, T. Palmer, C. F. 
Dickinson, W. Parnell, sir H. 
Duncannon, vise. Philips, G. jun. 
Evans, W. Rice, T.S. 
Farquharson, A. Rickford, W. 
Glenorchy, vise. Rebarts, A. 
Gordon, R. * Sefton, earl of 
Graham, S. Smith, hon. R. 
Grattan, J. Smith, R. 

Guise, sir W. Tierney, rt. hon. G: 
Harbord, hon. E, Tremayne, J. H. 
Heron, sir R. Whitbread, S. C. 
Honywood, W. P. Whitmore, W. 
Hume, J. Williams, W. 
Hurst, R.. Wilson, sir R. 
James, W. Wilson, T. _ 
Johnson, col. Wodehouse, E. 
Lennard, T. B. Wyvill, M. 
Lushington, S. _ "FELLER. 
Monck, J. B: Bennet, hon. H. G. 


On the Resolution, ‘ That 6,192/. 
be granted for defraying the charge of an 
Allowance to the Quarter Master Gene- 
ral, his Deputy and Assistants at Head 
Quarters, his Clerks, &c. ” 

Mr. Hume said, that though the office 
of quarter-master-general was one of con+ 
siderable labour and importance in time 
of war, it was monstrous that the country 
should be burdened with so many quarter- 
master-generals,&c. intime of peace. Above 
3,000/. of the grant now proposed was to 
defray theexpense of offices which had no 
existence in 1803, when the commission 
of military inquiry’ was in existence, and 
which in 1804 only cost the: country 9547. 
He should theréfore’ move, as an amend: 
ment, that a reduction of 1,500/. be made 
in the expenses of this office. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that the 
hon. member was upon this occasion 
completely caught in his own toils; for 
this was one of the establishments which 
was precisely on the same footing: of ex- 
pense that it stood in 1792. 

Mr. Hume contendéd; that'there were 
five- permanent district quarter-masters at 
present, whereas there were'no‘such offi- 
cers in 1792. 

After some further conversation, the 
Committee divided’:—For the Resolu- 
tion; 104: For the Amendment, 60. 
Majority 44: 

the Resolation, “ That’ 922/. be 
granted’ for defraying the charge of the 
Allowance tb the‘Deputy‘ Quarter‘ Master 
General in North Britain, bis Clerks, &:” 
Mr. Hume requested to hear'from’ the 
noble lord, the particular duty: the officer 
had'to discharge. ~ 
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Lord Palmerston said, the office was as 
old as the Scotch Union, and the duty of 
the quarter-master-general was to make 
such arrangements as would prevent the 
troops in Scotland clashing .on their 
march. 

Mr. Bennet objected to the item, and 
moved a reduction to 600/. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the public were 
to pay 900/. to prevent 1,300 men in 
Scotland meeting on the same road, _ 

The Lord Advocate stated a recent in- 
stance, when the quarter-master-general 
was called upon to discharge an exten- 
sive and important duty, in consequence 
of several ‘regiments of the line marching 
to Glasgow. 

The Committee divided :—For the Re- 

solution, 98. For the Amendment, 56. 
Majority, 42. 
the’ Resolution, That 5,180/. 
be granted for defraying the charge of 
the Allowance to the 1 Be Advocate 
General, his Deputy, Clerks, &c. ” 

Mr, Chetwynd objected to the grant as 
a profligate expenditure of the public 
money. The allowance to the judge-advo- 
eate exceeded the salary of the lord-chief- 
justice of England, and he had not only a 
but an assistant-deputy 
in his office. He hoped the country gen- 
tlemen would remember their pledges to 
their constituents, and draw the strings of 
the public purse a little tighter. With 
that view, he should move, as an amend- 
ment, that the sum of $,180/. should be 
granted in the room of 5,180/. 

The Judge Advocate complained that 
the hon. gentleman should have brought 
the charge of profligate expenditure 
against him, without having previously in- 
formed himself of the fact. The present 
arrangement had been made in 1807, and 
the duties of the office had sapwrwme d 
increased. The salary of the judge-ad- 
vocate-general was not, as the hon. gen- 
tleman supposed, 5,180/., but 2,500/. a 
year ; and when they knew that the cor- 
respondence had considerably increased 
in the department since that period, and 
that the military business of Ireland had 
been added to that of Scotland and Eng- 


_ land, he was sure the committee wo 


not look upon the grant as exorbitant. 
Sir R. Fergusson perfectly agreed with 
the hon. gentleman as to the extra- 
vagance of the sum proposed ; and wish- 
ed to know at how many general courts- 
martial the present judge-advocate-gene- 
ral had presided? The deputy-judge- 
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advocate was the person who performed — 
the business of the office. __ ’ 

Mr. W. Smith said, they had that night 
had another proof of the unfair manner in 
which observations originating on his 
side of the House were treated ; for no 
sooner had a complaint been made of a 
general system of profligate expenditure, 
than the right hon. gentleman rose, and 
took the whole charge to himself, where- 
as, the charge was against the system, 
and not against the individual. 

Mr. Chetwynd said, he had no idea 
whatsoever of making apersonal allusion to 
the right hon. gentleman. He could have 
harboured no such intention, as the right 
hon. gentleman was perfectly unknown 
to him. He said, and would repeat it, 
that he considered the whole system to 
be one of profligate expenditure. His 
majesty’s speech from the throne, and 
the speeches of ministers, had led him to 
expect a great reduction of expense. But 
he had been so much disappointed, that 
though no man was more inclined to sup- 
port ministers, he could not do so when 
he saw them resist every proposition that 
tended to retrenchment. He was de- 
termined to do his duty to the country, 
while he had the honour of a seat in that 
House, without indulging in any personal 
feeling or motive. 

Mr. Denman had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the labours, not only of the 
chief justice, but of the puisne judges, 
far exceeded those of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. He regretted, that particular cir- 
cumstances prevented him from attending 
in his place to assist those who had _ so 
honourably opposed the enormous grants 
of the public money— exertions which | 
if oni id not tell at the present time, 
would operate most beneficially here- 
after. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, was as ready to 
economize as any man, but it was neither 
economy nor prudence to reduce the 
salaries of public officers. The army. 
should have the highest legal talent. The 
judges were not liberally paid; and there- 
fore a comparison of ‘their salaries and 
that of the right hon. gentleman was un- 
fair, He should vote for the larger sum. 

Mr. Hume begged to remind the House,. 
that the salary of the former advocate- 
general (sir €. Morgan), who not only 
acted as advocate-general, but as se- 
cretary to the board of general officers, 
amounted in the whole to 1,033/. whilst the 
dry salary of the right hon. gentleman 
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amounted to2,500/.a year. Thedeputy ad- 
vocate-general at presentperformedmerely 
the duties of a common clerk, and as such 
ought to be paid. It was not consistent 
with reason tosuppose that so many courts- 
martial should take place at present as 
were held when the army was more nume- 
rous. 1,000/. might fairly be deducted 
from the judge-advocate’s salary, and he 
would then receive 400/. more than sir C. 
Morgan received up to the year 1806. 

Dr, Lushington said, that the judge-ad- 
vocate had been under secretary of state 
for 12 years, and could not therefore be 
entitled to any compensation on the ground 
of giving up his profession. If the salary 
of his office was 2,500/. during war, some 
reduction ought to be made now. He was 
sure that the office, with a salary of 2,000/. 
would gladly be accepted by gentlemen 
at the bar, of adequate qualifications. 
He confessed himself dissatisfied, not 
only with the original resolution, but with 
the amendment. He did not consider the 
offices of deputy judge-advocate, or as- 
sistant judge-advocate, in any way use- 
ful; and would therefore move, that the 
proposed sum should be reduced by a sum 
of 1,200/. being the amount of the salaries 
of those officers. 

Lord Milton protested against the idea 
of taking the salaries of 1806 as any 
standard for the salaries of the present 
day. In 1806, corn was sold at 88s. now 
it was sold at 54s. Country gentlemen 
were forced to reduce their rents; every 
class in society suffered a sensible diminu- 
tion. Were those who held offices under 
government to be alone exempt from the 
effects of that pressure which bore so hard 
upon society. 

Mr. Bennet said he should be glad to 
see any the smallest reduction made in the 
estimates. 

Mr. R. Martin said, if the hon. gentle- 
man would propose a reduction of 5s. he 
would vote for it. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the ground for the 
reduction of the salary off the judge-ad- 
vocate had failed, because it had been 
shown that the business was as great now 
as it had been in time of war. The argu- 
ment drawn from the depreciation of 
money would apply to all offices. 

Mr. Hume said, that the right hon. 

entleman who now filled the chair of that 
ouse, andwho preceded thelearned gen- 
tleman in his office, had, he understood, at- 
tended, with one exception, every general 
court-martial held in London during the 
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poriet that he was judge-advocate. Now, 
e was informed that although the pre- 
sent judge-advocate, might give 600 
Opinions in the course of a year, he had 
pemonally attended but two courts-mar- 
tial. 

The Judge Advocate said, the rule 
which he found established, and which he 
had observed was, for the judge-advocate 
to attend in person only at the trial of ge- 
neral officers. The trouble and investi- 
gation in other cases were however just the 
same. 
Sir R. Fergusson begged to ask, how 
many courts-martial on commissioned of- 
ficers the right hon. gentleman had at- 
tended since he held his office? . 

The Judge Advocate stated, that he had 
attended all the courts-martialiheld at head- 
quarters except one, and their number, 
he believed, amounted to six. 

The committee then divided : For Mr. 
Bennet’s amendment 44; against it 92: 
majority 48.—For Mr. Chetwynd’s amend- 
ment 51; against it 83: majority $2.— 
For Dr. Lushington’s amendment 53; 
against it 82: majority 29.—The original 
resolution was agreed to. The chair- 
man obtained leave to report progress, 
and at a quarter after two in the morning 
the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 12. 


Petition FROM Lyme REGIS. RE- 
SPECTING THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. ] 
Mr. Lambton rose to present a petition re- 
lative to the state of the representation of 
the people in that House from the resi- 
dent but non-represented freeholders of 
the borough of Lyme-Regis. - The peti- 
tioners stated, that, from the 23rd of Ed- 
ward Ist, to the 14th of George Ist, 1727, 
the elective franchise was exercised by all 
the resident freeholders in the borough ; 
but at the latter period the right was dis- 

uted, and by a decision of that House, 
in 1780, the right of voting was declared 
to be vested in the mayor, burgesses, and 
freemen only; since which.time the 
borough had been under the patronageand 
disposition of a peer of the realm, who 
by his sole influence returned members 
to parliament for aseries of years, gene- 
rally his own personal friends or relations. 
It was perfectly well known who the peer 
here alluded to was; but_as his name was 
not mentioned in the petition, he did not 
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think it proper to state it. The peti- 
tioners went on to state, that the resident 
freeholders amounted to 100; while the 
resident free-burgesses were in number 
only 30, all of w were the depend- 
ants or friends of the peer alluded to, 
vy of them receiving pensions from, or 
holding places under, government. They 
conceived that this system was an enorm- 
ous grievance, and concluded by pray- 
ing for a restoration of those rights 
and privileges that had been exercised by 
their ancestors.—The petition was then 
. On the motion, that it do lie on 
the table. 
- Mr. Hobhouse said, that with all de- 
ference to his hor. friend, he did not 
think it the right course that the petition 
should merely be laid on the table ; for if 
the petitioners had'stated that which they 
could make out by evidence, when they 
said that 2 peer of parliament had habi- 
tually interfered in the election of mem- 
bers, he thought it impossible that they 
could suffer a practice to go on in defiance 
of their declared privileges—and con- 
stantly repeated votes, and of the law of 
the land, without taking notice of it. 
That the petition should 5 en the table 
would be a very inadequate measure, and 
he should therefore move to refer it to @ 
committee of privileges. Whatever opi- 
nions might prevail in the House as to a 
sweeping parliamentary reform, there 
could be no doubt as to the principle that 
the constitution disallowed the interfer- 
ence of peers in elections. It was pro- 
vided so early as the reign of Edward Ist 
by the first statute of Westminster, that 
no peer or great man should interfere in 
eleetions, either by force of arms or ma- 
licewhich malice meant (according to 
lord Coke’s interpretation at least) the 
melice’of money. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the evil of patronage had got to 
some height; for they heard of a dame 
Dorothy Packington, who returned two 
members to the House. Of its height in 
miodern times they had proof in a petition 
which had been presented to the House 
from the “ Friends of the people” on the 
6th of May, 1793, in which the petition- 
ers stated and offered to prove at the bar, 
that a majority of the House at that day 
was returned by the nomination*or influ- 
ence of 154 patrons. So late as'1813, a 
petition had been presented’ to the House, 
staing that two seats in the House had 
been bequeathed by the will of the late 
sit John Jolinstone, and’ the codicil: was’ 
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offered to be produced. The reformers 
had been generally met in the House by 
a challenge to point out a specific abuse. 
Here was a distinet breach of privilege ; 
and the question was, whether they would 
refuse to remove this opprobrium ? There 
had been a petition presented to the 
House of Commons, December 9, 1790, 
by Mr. Horne Tooke, in which it was 
stated that by the accident of proceedings 
in the court of chancery, the average price 
ofa perpetual seat in the House of Com- 
mons had been ascertained, and that seats 
in that House were as notoriously rente 
and aa as the standings for cattle at 
a fair. On that very petition a committee 
was founded. No gentleman rose to say 
that these words were not true, and that 
therefore the petition ought not to bere- 
ceived. Let the House, when such‘ an 
occasion as this presented itself, endea- 
vour to do a little. Those who were op- 
posed to the reformers in that House, al- 
ways said, “* Don’t come with your sweep= 
ing plans; point out some particular 
grievance.” Here, however, was a spe- 
cific charge against a peer of parliament, 
and, that it might be investigated, he 
would move as an amendment; “ That 
this petition be referred to the committee 
of privileges.” 

Sir J. Graham said, the case of the 
electors of Lyme Regis, in which borough 
there had been more litigation than in any 
other part of the kingdom, had long since 
been decided. It was not proper to make 


complaint at this time relative to the 


right of enjoying the elective franchise. 
That could only be done by a petition 
against'the returning officer 
after an election. With respect to the al- 
legation against a peer of the realm, how 
could the complaint be entertained when 
no name was mentioned and no act speci- 
fied? He believed a great number of 
gentlemen who sat opposite could be 
pointed out as being returned to parlia- 
ment by peers, or the relations of peers, 
for close boroughs. This, however was 
not a close borough. The electors con- 
sisted of a certain number of freemen and 
burgesses, who were not the dependants 
of any peer. He knew some of them who, 
he would venture to sey, were as'respect- 
able as any men intiie‘kingdom. 

Mr. Hurst’ said, that as this petition 
did not complain of @ particular election, 
it could not be the subject of an election 
committee. But asthe, Petitioners com- 
plained that, for «long course of years; 
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they had been deprived of their elective 
rights, they where bound ex debito jus- 
titie to attend to it. 

Lord Lowther said, that the right of 
election which was claimed by the peti- 
tioners, had been frequently decided 
against. 

Mr. Lambton said, this was not an 
election petition, as it did not complain 
of an election, but complained that for 
many years the franchise had been taken 
away from them. The statement of the 
hon. baronet that he saw many members 
who were nominated by peers, was cer- 
tainly a bad answer to the complaint of 
the petition. He rather wondered that 
the hon. baronet had not been called to 
order. But it seemed now a too gener- 
ally admitted fact, to affect any squeam- 
ishness about, that members were nomi- 
nated by peers. The question now was, 
whether the House would take any parti- 
cular notice of this petition? Certainl 
it would be more consistent with its ordi- 
nary usage to admit the facts alleged, and 
to let the petition go forth to the world 
uncontradicted. However, as his own 
opinion was, that the subject was fit to be 
discussed in a committee, he should agree 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he would withdraw 
his amendment on the ufderstanding that 
he should propose it as a substantive mo- 
tion. 

_ The Speaker said, that could not be 
done on the same day that the petition 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he should then 
press his amendment. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the petition was 
confined to the statement of a general 
evil, coupled with a complaint of the de- 
cision of the House as to the right of 
voting for the borough. No particular 
election was complained of, and no speci- 
fic ground was laid for the interference of 
the House. The subject of the petition 
might be very proper for reference, upon 
a motion respecting the general state of 
the representation ; but he did not think 
it a case to justify a reference to a com- 
mittee of privileges. 

Lord Althorp said, the present was not 
a general complaint; for it alluded to an 
individual instance, and an individual 
peer, though he was not mentioned by 
name; and it also stated, that that peer 
influenced the election. He considered 
this a direct breach of privilege, and 
highly fit to be considered in a commit- 


fee. 


Mr. Monck said, if there was any thing 
more clear than another it was that the 
interference of a peer in an election was a 
breach of privilege. If the complaint had 
referred to a particular election it would 
have been only cognizable by an election 
committee, but as the abuse was alleged 


to be of long continuance, it formed a fit” 


subject for a special examination. If the 
House suffered it to pass over without no- 
tice, it would not increase the confidence 
of the people out of doors. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that as it was dis~ 
tinctly stated by the petitioners, that 9 
peer of the realm had for some years in- 
terfered in the election of members, the 
petition ought to be forthwith referred 
to the committee of privileges. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth was of opinion, after 
having read the petition, that it did not 
contain such a complaint as the House 
was bound to refer to the committee of 
privileges. After alluding to the right of 
exercising the elective franchise, the pe- 
titioners went on to complain, that a peer 
of the realm had used his influence in the 
election of members for this borough. 
This was a grave charge. But he was 
not prepared to say that influence arising 
from title, property, rank, distinction, was 
the same thing as interference. The 
House only condemned a corrupt and 
improper influence. 

r. Wynn said, that this was a pe~ 
tition which the House could not refer to 
a committee of privileges. The charges 
were of a vague and general nature; no 
peer was specified as having interfered ; 
and therefore if the petition were referred 
the committee would have to ascertain 
what peer the allegation was directed: 
against. But if this influence were proved, 
what punishment could they enforce? 
Except the peer happened to be the lord 
lieutenant of a county, or held an office 
under the Crown, from which he might be 
removed, by addressing his majesty, he 
feared that the House could inflict no: 

unishment. A complaint of this kind: 
had been formerly made against the duke 
of Bolton; but the committee found they 
could not bring it to a useful conclusion ;. 
and, after examining some witnesses, ad~ 
journed for four months. If bribery or. 
some undue influence, which might be 
made the subject of a prosecution, were 
not proved, the House had no means of 
inflicting punishment. 

Sir J. Newport said, that if the position 
of the hon, member was. correct, the 
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sooner the House rescinded its resolution 
upon the subject the better. It was well 
known that at the beginning of every ses- 
sion the House came to a resolution de- 
claring the interference of a peer in the 
election of a member of parliament to be 
a breach of privilege ; but if such a reso- 
lution could not be enforced, the voting 
it was a mere farce. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,” being put, the House 
divided: Ayes, 82. Noes, 33. The ori- 
ginal question was then put and agreed to. 


Usury Laws.] Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to call the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
the laws for regulating or restraining the 
interest of money. He alluded to those 
laws which had been passed for the 
avowed purpose of preventing usury. 
When he, in the year 1816, brought them 
under consideration, it was admitted by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that 
they were in principle indefensible, but 
that the state of the public mind was at 
that time such as to render the agitation of 
the question dangerous. The right hon. 

ntleman added, that a time would no 

oubt arrive when the discussion might 
be safely entered on. He had afterwards 
consented to a second postponement of 
the subject, in consequence of represen- 
tations made to him by the solicitors of 
the Bank. The committee to whom the 
question had been referred, had gone 
with the greatest attention into every 
branch of the inquiry, and had received 
very important evidence both from per- 
sons favourable and persons hostile to an 
alteration of the existing law. Amongst 
other witnesses, the hon. member for 
Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo) had been 
examined, Mr. Kaye the solicitor to the 
Bank, some of the first representatives of 
the monied interest in the city, and a 
name never to be mentioned without ve- 
neration, the late sir S. Romilly. The 
concurrent opinion of these last men- 
tioned individuals was, that the usury 
laws answered no good purpose whatever. 
He would now state the substance of the 
resolutions to which the committee, on a 
full review. of the evidence, had finally 
agreed. The first was, that the laws in 
question were continually evaded with 
success: that of late years they had been 
converted into a means of greatly increas- 
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they led to the injurious practice of rais- 
ing money by annuities upon lives. They 
not only subjected the borrower to enor- 
mous charges, but frequently to the ne- 
cessity of a disadvantageous sale of his 
estate. The effect of the second resolu- 
tion was, that as applicable to commerce 
these laws produced a great: uncertainty 
of interest, and engendered perpetual 
doubts and litigation. ‘The third resolu- 
tion imported, that whenever the market 
rate of interest should be below the legal 
rate, that would be a proper time for en- 
tering into a full consideration of this 
subject, without any injury to public cre- 
dit. Many hon. gentlemen must be aware 
that 10, 12, and 13 per cent had been 
given for money by annuities for life ; 
and not only for one life, but sometimes 
for two, three, and he had even known a 
case where the annuity was granted and 
secured for five lives. The evidence of 
the different secretaries to the insurance 
offices all agreed in representing this to 
be acommon practice. The testimony of 
Mr. Wakefield, and of various respectable 
solicitors, concurred in the statement 
that the uniform effect of the present 
laws on landed proprietors was, to subject 
them to enormous charges in raising 
money. He had himself met with in- 
stances of landed property sold most dis- 
advantageously, and in one case a luss of 
70,000/. incurred, by annuities running 
over the whole estate. It was an error 
to suppose that any application to the 
court of Chancery was necessary, in 
order to enable a mortgagee to foreclose. 
With regard to the second resolution, and 
the extent to which these laws affected 
our commercial interests, he could appeal 
to the solicitor general, whether they 
were not productive of continual difficulty 
and doubt. Here the hon. and learned 
gentleman took a brief and rapid ‘review 
of the history of the laws for regulating 
the rate of interest. Every writer of 
eminence or authority had, he said, dis- 
approved of them, and an hon. and 
learned friend of his now filling a high 
judicial office in Scotland (sir S. Shep. 
erd) had confessed, that his opinions on: 
the subject had been entirely changed, 
by the perusal of Mr. Bentham’s cele- 
brated work. Under these impressions, 
he should now move, * That leave be 
given to bring in.a bill to repeal the Laws 
which prohibit the taking of interest for 
money, or limit the rate thereof.” 


ing the expense to borrowers; and that 


Mr. Davenport said, that the measure 
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would be dangerous to the yeomanry of 
the country, who could scarcely go on 
paying only five per cent. He feared it 
would drive many persons to the sale of 
their estates, and he trusted the learned 
serjeant would on consideration withdraw 
his motion. 

Sir Robert Heron did not mean to op- 
ose the motion for leave to bring in the 
Il, but was at the same time desirous of 

expressing his decided opinion that it was 
the most mischievous ever proposed for 
the adoption of that House. It would 
if it should pass, have the effect of intro- 
ducing uncertainty into all mortgages ; 
nor would any parties be disposed to lend 
until they conceived that they had ob- 
tained the highest possible interest. At 
present all money borrowed ne annuity 
must by law be registered, and this was a 
very operative check on that ruinous 
mode of raising money. By the proposed 
measure, this necessity would be removed. 
If unhappily it should receive the sanc- 
tion of the House, he should move for an 
alteration of its title, and that it be called 
“a bill for more speedily ruining the 
young nobility and gentry of the country.” 

Lord Althorp could not conceive how a 
bill of this nature was likely to operate 
injuriously towards the landed interest. 
On other points of legislation, the House 
was called upon to consider principles, 
but in the present case it was enabled to 
decide from practice. It was known that 
when the legal interest upon money was 
so much as eight per cent, money was at 
that rate invested in mortgage, and al- 
though eleven per cent could be obtained 
upon annuities with liberty to insure the 
life of the borrower, money was not trans- 
ferred from mortgages to annuities. Wh 
then should the apprehension of dich 
transfer be entertained in the present 
case, or that enabling men to sell the use 
of money at the market price would opé- 
rate against the landed interest ? 

Mr. Philips thought that those who 
calculated upon any disadvantage to the 
landed interest from the measure, had 
never read the evidence taken before the 
committee upon this subject. From that 
évidence it appeared, that a measure of 
this nature was peculiarly calculated to 
serve the landed as well as the commer- 
cial interests. He could not see why 
money should. not be an article as free’ in 
the market.as land or goods. From the 
state of the laws referred to in the motion, 
many men in trade were often obliged, 
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for the relief of temporary necessities, to 
have secret recourse to extortioners and 
unprincipled brokers; whereas, if the 
legal restraints of interest were removed, 
they would be at liberty to deal upon the 
best terms with open traders in money. 

Mr. R. Gordon deprecated the theory 
which this proposition had in view, cau- 
tioning the House to beware of theories 
from the sad experience of the measure 
for the resumption of cash payments. 
This, however, was the age of theories, 
and nothing was heard of but a recourse 
to first principles. He must, notwith- 
standing this cry, sanctioned as it was by 
authority, deprecate the proposed change 
in the laws against usury, as well as other 
changes, which he deemed wild and vi- 
sionary speculations. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that his hon. 
friend who spoke last seemed to him to 
have mistaken both the disease and the 
remedy. The distress which existed 
arose from theory, and from the prepos- 
terous theory of a legislative interference | 
with money dealings, which was not ap- 
plied to any other branch of commerce. 
Some persons had been of opinion, that 
the same principle ought to be introduced 
into the manufacture and sale of bread ; 
but in practice it would always be found 
most advantageous to leave the seller and 
purchaser, the lender and borrower, to 
make their own contracts according to 
their several necessities. It was by this 
course that they would ensure the best 
supply at the cheapest rate. 

Mr. Calcraft confessed, that his preju- 
dices were strong égainst the proposed al- 
teration, and were founded in reflection 
upon what the country had suffered at 
former periods from an unlimited rate of 
interest. With regard to the sale of 
bread, there had been a maximum fixed 
by assize; and when that was repealed, 
great advantages, none of which had been 
realized, were anticipated to the con- 
sumer. The country, it should not be 
forgotten, had risen under the existing 
laws to an unrivalled degree of commer- 
cial prosperity, and trade had flowed into 
every channel where capital was found. 
He greatly feared that the measure was 
calculated to unsettle mortgages, and to 
persuade lenders that they ought to have 
obtained better terms. 

Mr. Ricardo thought the House and 
the public were very much indebted to 
the learned gentleman, for the measure 
“— he had proposed; and expressed 
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his astonishment at the apprehensions of 
members, that its adoption would operate 
to the prejudice of the landed gentry, by 
raising the rate of interest; for the fact 
was, that the lenders of money would not 
have more power to raise the rate of in- 
terest than the lenders would have to 
keep it down; and the competition be- 
tween both would serve to bring it to 
a reasonable standard. As to the allusion 
of his hon. friend to the assize of bread, 
that case had no analogy to the present 
question, because the maximum upon 
bread was merely meant to keep the price 
of that article in due relation to the price 
of corn. An hon. friend had taken occa- 
sion, in referring to the resumption of 
cash payments, to reprobate what he 
called that theory. But his hon. friend 
should consider that the restriction upon 
cash payments was a departure from the 
old and established theory of the country, 
to the sound currency and wholesome 
practice of which it was now proposed to 
return. His hon. friend had deprecated 
change in such a strain, as would really 
form an argument against any improve- 
ment. He had had great experience in 
the money market, and could state the 
usury laws to have always been felt as a 
dead weight on those wishing to raise 
money. With respect to those concerned 
in the money market itself, the Jaws had al- 
ways been inoperative; and during the war 
indirect means had been found of obtaining 
seven, eight, ten, and fifteen per cent 
interest. The laws therefore occasioned 
inconvenience, but did no good. 

Mr. Baring said, that the measure 
would be of the greatest benefit to the 
country, and came before the House at 
the most safe and seasonable period. 
When introduced about six years ago, it 
might perhaps have created that alarm 
and derangement which some hon. mem- 
bers supposed it calculated to produce; 
because the war rate of interest was at 
that time above five per cent ; but at pre- 
sent, when the rate of interest in the 
money market was below 5 per cent, 
there was no reason to apprehend such an 
inconvenience. He conceived that the 
measure would not be attended with so 
much benefit to the mercantile interests and 
moneyed men as to the landed interest. 

Mr. Monck spoke strongly in support 
of the measure under discussion, which 
proposed to remove one of the remnants 
of the old and irrational system of assize. 


We had had, in ancient times, an assize 
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upon cloth, leather, beer, and bread. 
We had got rid of these, and he hoped 
this fragment was about to be removed. 
The repeal of the assize upon bread was 
known to have produced the best effect, 
by procuring better bread, and upon 
cheaper terms than were ever known. 
under the existence of the excise. He 
anticipated a good result also from the 
repeal of the usury laws, and especially 
to the landed interest, who could not 
hope to obtain any loan of money while 
government, which was not restrained by 
the usury laws, would give more than 5 
per cent interest. But, when dealing in 
money became a free trade, those who 
wanted to borrow might openly treat with 
those disposed to lend, and the money 
lenders would be considered as respecta- 
ble as any other class of people in trade. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Civit Orrices IN THE ORDNANCE 
DerARTMENT.] Mr. Hume, in rising to 
submit the motion of which he had given 
notice, regretted that a question of so 
great constitutional importance had not 
fallen into the hands of some member 
more competent to do it justice. There 
were two points of view in which he 
wished to represent the subject to the 
House: first, as a constitutional question 
involving the consideration how far indivi- 
duals under the influence of the Crown 
ought to be allowed to vote for members 
of parliament ; and next, how far that in- 
fluence was likely to lead to extravagance 
in keeping up offices and appointments 
not necessary for the public service. His 
attention had been more especially directed 
to this subject, in consequence of the in- 
quiries which he had made into the state 
of the borough of Queenborough ; and it 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that some weeks ago he had called their 
attention to various mal-practices, pecu- 
lations, and abuses on the part of certain 
individuals in Sheerness, belonging to the 
borough of Queenborough, and connected 
with the Ordnance department. In al- 
most every department of the Ordnance 
there were to be found individuals from 
the borough of Queenborough. Not 
only had new situations been created for 
freemen of that borough, but some most 
meritorious individuals had been turned 
out to make way for them. The object 
of his present motion was, to disqualify 
the servants of the Ordnance department 
from voting at elections, in the same man~ 
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ner'as the’ civil servants of various other 
departments were disqualified. 

n order to make himself intelligible 
to the House, it would be necessary to re- 
fer to the several disqualifying statutes, 
which were of three descriptions ; first, 
those which disqualified persons from be- 
ing elected members of parliament ; se- 
condly, those which enacted, who should 
not vote for members of parliament ; and 
thirdly, those which enacted, who should 
not meddle or interfere with the electors. 
The principle upon which all these sta- 
tutes proceeded, was to guard as much 
as possible against the improper influence 
of the Crown. — If, therefore, he succeed- 
ed in showing that a number of indivi- 
duals, under the direct influence and con- 
trol of the Crown, returned members to 
that House, he should then, he submitted, 
have made out a case to induce the House 
to place the civil servants of the Ordnance 
onthe same footing as other servants of 
the Crown, who were now excluded. The 
hon. member then referred to the statute 
of 22nd Geo, 3rd chap. 41, which enact- 
ed, that no commissioners or collectors of 
customs or excise, distributors of stamps, 
or any individuals holding situations at 
pleasure under any officer of the Crown, 
should be entitled to vote for any member 
of parliament. The same statute also dis- 
qualified the postmaster-general, his de- 
puty or deputies, and all clerks employed 
under him or them. ‘The commission- 
ers of the land-tax, who received no sala- 
ries, were excepted ; and the very. ex- 
ception proved the principle upon which 
the legislature proceeded, which was, to 
guard against the undue influence of the 
Crown. He should, perhaps, be asked 
whether he wished to deprive English- 
men of that: freedom of suffrage which 
had been handed down to them from their 
ancestors ? He contended, however, that 
this would be no deprivation of a right ; 
it was merely a condition annexed to the 
acceptance, or retention of: an office. It 
was no’more than saying to persons ac- 
cepting situations under the Ordnance de- 
partment, that if they chose to accept 
such situations, from’ which they were 
liable to be dismissed at the pleasure of 
the Crown, they must do so upon the 
Condition of not being entitled , to exer- 
cise the elective franchise. The statute 
to which he had referred, passed its se- 
cond reading by a majority of 87 to 12, * 


- * See New Parliamentary History, Vol. 22, 
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so that there were only 12 persons oppos- 
ed to the principle of the bill, and he 
could not see, therefore, why the House 
should now refuse to allow him to bring 
in this bill, and carry it through all the 
succeeding stages. By the 43rd Geo. 
8rd chap. 25 all the enactments of that 
act were extended to Ireland, and the 
measure passed, he believed, without any 
opposition. By the 5th William and 
Mary, chap. 20, ‘ No collector of taxes 
or excise shall influence, directly or indi- 
rectly, any person in his vote for a mem- 
ber of parliament.” By the 12th and 
13th William 3rd-this was extended to 
the customs. A subsequent act carried 
this law all through the post-office. The 
11th queen Anne extended it farther, to 
the whole of the stamp department. The 
12th of Anne carried the same principle 
to every person engaged in the collection 
of duties on salt, vellum, stuffs, &c. The 
solicitor-general appeared to think that he 
(Mr. Hume) -was now mistaking the rea- 
son and intent of these statutes : but, he 
contended, that the principle of exclusion, 
as applied to all those who might be im- 
properly influenced by the tenure of 
office under the Crown, was in all these 
actsthe same, In his present motion he 
did not call on the House to adopt any 
new principle, but to apply it only toa 
third and additional class of men, equally 
liable to government influence as those 
who had been the objects of the preced- 
ing statutes. It was true, that the 5th 
Will. 3rd, chap. 7, made certain excep- 
tions in favour of the commissioners of 
the Treasury, and others : but these ex- 
ceptions, so clear, so express, so expe- 
dient, only proved the truth, and the 
recognition on the part of the legisla- 
ture, of the great principle he was now 
desirous to enforce. The 11th and 12th 
of William 3rd, more particularly chap. 
7, sect. 151, after recapitulating certain 
offices, expressly said, that if the owners 
thereof wished to exercise the elective 
franchise, they must vacate their seats. 
Nothing could be more fair. - It was a 
balance of interests, equitable, politic, 
and just.’ Then there was the 12th and 
13th Will. 3rd, and the 6th queen 
Anne (the latter a statute which ought 
to be more attended to in that House 
than it had been of late) still went on 
to lay down the same position—that all 
those influenced, in any way, by the 
public money—either its receipt or its 
collection—should be incapable to ex- 
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ercise the elective franchise. The Ist 
of Geo. 1, chap. 56, in the operation 
of the exclusive principle to which he had 
referred, took in even the commission- 
ers of army accounts, and of the Sick 
and Wounded and Transport department, 
ow it would be difficult almost to ima- 
gine what possible influence or control, 
arising from any thing like a disposition 
of the public money, these latter officers 
could be supposed to exercise. So, how- 
ever, the case was; and it furnished a 
striking example of the laudable jealousy 
which parliament had for so many years 
manifested by repeated statutes, of an in- 
fluence on si art of the government 
which might affect the character and 
constitution of parliament. 
_ As he must come now to the case of 
the borough of Queenborough, it was ne- 
cessary for him to mention that of the 
two last contested elections which had 
been sustained for it : the first was in the 
year 1802, when the hon. member for 
Coventry (who now sat near him) and 
Mr. Prinsep were the candidates. The 
number of yotes polled on that occa- 
sion was 76 and 75, He thought that he 
saw the Master of the Mint smiling, as if 
he would say, that this was furnishing an 
example in which the Treasury had been 
beaten.. But he had a weighty reason for 
mentioning the circumstance, which was 
this :—at that period there was not one 
seventh of individuals belonging to this 
borough employed by the Ordnance- 
office, compared with the number row 
employed by it. There was a retura— 
perhaps not a very correct one, indeed 
—of these numbers, printed in a book 
called Oldham’s History of Parliament. 
[Cheers from the Treasury-bench.] If 
the hon. gentlemen opposite did not like 
this authority, let them take it in another 
way. At the period he spoke of, the 
number of such men so employed by 
the Ordnance-office was 17 only. A sub- 
sequent contested election oats place, in 
which Mr.Huntand Mr. Villiers were the. 
candidates. They received between them 
160 votes, and colonel Chichester had 60, 
The total of votes, therefore, was 220, 
If all the voters of this borourgh, however. 
as he was informed were put together, 
there would be about 250 freeholders. 
The place contained only 200 houses, 
The sons of freemen, if they were born in 
Queenborough, became also freemen—a 
very important privilege, and no doubt the 
reason why the wives of the freeholders 
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were sent from all parts of the county to 
lie-in in Queenborough, of these young 


freemen. He had divided the freeholders 
of this borough, for the better informa- 
tion of the House, into three classes, 
and he had three lists; the first being 
a list of the offices, salaries, and pensions 
of 147 frecholders, holding offices and sa- 
laries to the annual amount of 14,766/. 
[ Hear, hear !}, exclusively of thirty-two 
houses rent free, apartments, servants, and 
perquisites. The second wasa list of 
eleven freemen’s sons who had been so 
unfortunate as to be born at Portsmouth 
or Plymouth, or any where else but 
Queenborough, and whoheld offices under 
the Ordnance or other government de- 
partment to the amount of 2,629/. per an- 
num. Another of his lisis, was a list of 
freemen holding situations in the Customs 
and the preventive service, $2 in number, 
making altogether 190 out of the 220 odd 
freemen, having situations under govern- 
ment. 

The corporation of this borough con- 
sisted of one mayor, four jurats, and two 
bailiffs ; being a body of seven indivi- 
duals ; and the particulars of their situa- 
tions and emoluments he should next 
procees to notice, to show how far the in- 

uence of the Ordnance department ex- 
tended. The first was Mr. Greystock, of 
the Tower. He was the mayor, and had 
become barge-master of the Ordnance. 
His salary was only 60/. a year; but he 
had enjoyed it for eleven years, and the 
post was a perfect sinecure. He under- 
stood that this gentleman, in addition to 
his public capacity, was an oyster-sales- 
wan. He was, too, the mayor of Queen- 
borough. A gallant general smiled at 
this account ; but considering that for. 
‘eight months in the year this. individual 
was at Billingsgate, selling his oysters, 
and for the other four months, getting 
them in France, he must look upon this 
‘office as a great sinecure, be the salary 
what it might. Mr. Greet was the next 
_in succession ; and no individual, certain- 
_ly, had derived more benefit from the li- 
beral patronage of the Ordnance-office 
than he had. Of no person had so many. 
vessels been hired for the transport of 
‘stores, and so forth. He got as much 
as he could get himself in the, way 
of employment, and by way of bis own 
influence ; for he had, procured his bro- 
ther to be appointed deputy barge-mas- 
ter. He held the situation, which altoge- 
ther was worth nearly 500/. a year; he 
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had 250/. salary, his coals, candles, and so 
forth ; besides which, his brother had the 
command of acutter. They had heard 
of a manager in that House ; this gentle- 
man seemed to be the manager for the 
Ordnance, in this particular department 
of it. The next person is Henry Ligonier ; 
he had a salary of 108/. a year, perqui- 
sites, &c., lived in Upnor-castle ; besides 
this, he had the command of a vessel, 
which was employed by the Ordnance- 
‘office, and which no doubt afforded him 
very nice pickings. James Bowton, of 
Sheerness, also a jurat, part owner of a 
vessel ; his allowance was 108/. a year, 
besides 20/. for house-rent, He com- 
manded the Lord Howe powder ves- 
sel, of 35 tons as it had been returned, 
though it very probably was of a much 
larger burden. He (Mr. Hume), while 
he was collecting information respecting 
this vessel, was placed in a very awkward 
situation, for he had been told by the 
clerk of the Ordnance-office that, if he 
thought any pores on board her was giv- 
ing an iota of that information, he would 
have him immediately turned away. Now, 
if any person, even if he were purity it- 
self, refused to submit to that sort of in- 
spection which if all were right he would 
willingly, do such a conduct must excite 
suspicion, and therefore he suspected, that 
the Ordnance department was afraid to 
have the thing known. This Mr. Bowton 
was the father ofa clerk in the Ordnance 
office in London. James Hollely, of 
Sheerness, another of these jurats, was 
master of the Johanna gun-hoy. His sa- 
lary was 108/., besides an allowance of 
20/. a year for house-rent. He. was also 
land-bailiff, the duties of which place, he, 
being a sea officer, must have admirable 
opportunities of properly performing. 
is father and his brother, were both 
in the employ of government. But, 
this system of relationship, by which so 
many persons of one family were all 
retained and employed together in a 
way which made it so difficult for them 
ever to be got rid of or shaken off, was 
principally exemplified in the instance of 
John Marshall, of Queenborough. He 
was also a jurat, and the individuals of his 
family were disposed of in this way ; he 
had two brothers, one brother-in-law, and 
one son in the Ordnance department, that 
received altogether 950/. per annum, ex- 
clusively. of other perquisites, and his 
(Marshall’s) proportion of the 1,271J. 
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this borough for other offices. After no- 
ticing the cases of James Thomson, John 
Saffery,— gunner, and several others, 
the hon. gentleman particularly dwelt up- 
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on that of Francis Pellat, who was him- 
self a clerk at 150/. with agratuity of 1501, 
and an allowance for coals me 8 candles, 
and nine or. ten of whose family held 
different offices under government, He 
should like to be informed in what way 
such men could properly exercise the 
elective franchise. The director of the 
board, at his mere will, could turn out 
any of them, though of 20 or 30 years 
service; they depended upon him, 
and upon him only, for their means of 
living, and could not pretend to exer- 
cise an unbiassed judgment, All the 
public servants at Sheerness, excepting 
one, were allowed houses, which they let 
for their own emolument, and lived at 
Queenborough. Against Matt. Dodd, 
clerk of survey at Sheerness, he had 
brought some charges which occasioned a 
commission to inquire ; and for the re- 
port of those commissioners he should 
take an opportunity of moving ; for, if 
the House were ever calle n to 
institute an inquiry into any depart- 
ment, it should be. into the conduct of 
that of Sheerness. We understood the’ 
hon. gentleman to add, that certain of- 
ficers, who had been dismissed in conse- 
quence of complaints. against them of a | 
most serious nature, had been restored 
through the influence of the Queenbo- 
rough connexion. He then went on to 
state the particulars a persons of 
the names of J. Farr, T. Pennal, J. Ba- 
chelor, W. Naylor, R. H. Tayler, and se. 
veral others. He observed that a person 
of the name of John May. had received 
his appointment since the reduction took 
lace. The cases of H. Langley, R. 
all, and G. Pitt, were equally gross ; 
but none of them exceeded that of W. 
Akid, who had been superannuated on 
500/. a year; of all gross cases this was 
the grossest. He had been a storekeeper 
at Sheerness, and was superannuated in 
September, 1818, at the age of 72 years. 
He was succeeded in his office by a man 
of the name of Kennor, who possessed a 
large private property, and: who was not 
less than 74.years old. Perhaps this ap- 
pointment had been made with a view 
also to.Kennor’s superannuation. The 
case, too, was. by no means solitary ; 
if the hon. sec of the Ordnance 


would allow him to. go. through his de- 
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partment, affording facilities of informa- 
tion, and undertaking not to dismiss 
those who supplied it, he would under- 
take to bring forward many similar in- 
stances of corruption. Nothing could 
exceed the dereliction of duty, the for- 
getfulness of the claims of the people, 
or the wanton waste of public money 
in that department [Hear!]. The 
whole 147 freemen, by the papers he 
ossessed, he could show, receiving no less 
than 14,'766/. 6s. besides houses, servants, 
and other allowances. 
Having thus concluded his first list, Mr. 


Hume proceeded to his second, which 


was areturn of the relatives of freemen 
of Queenborough, holding situations in 
the Ordnance. He read it; and it ap- 
peared from it, that 11 persons received 
2,6291. 6s. $d. per annum. He would 


not go through his third list in detail, lest 


he should fatigue the House. He, how- 
ever, read several of the names, employ- 
ments and salaries; the total of which he 
stated to be 3,735/. 10s. The follow- 
ing he introduced as a correct Abstract 
of the whole information he had pro- 
cured :— 

ABSTRACT. 


i: 147 14,766 


$2 housesand apartments, 
and 9 servants found ; of- 
ficers at public expense. 
2. 11 Freemen’s sons or rela- 
RIVES 2,629 
three houses aid three 
servants. 
3 Estimated profits arising 
“from craft employed by 
the Ordnance, belonging 
to freemen of Queen- 


borough 1,642 
£19,037 
total 35 houses and 12 © 


servants. 
4 $2 Freemen,—28 belonging 
to Customs and preventive 
service, ineligible to vote; 
the other 4 eligible to 
exclusively of provisions, 
which several have found 
them by government. . 


190 £22,772 
to which the expense of 
houses and servants in the 
Ordnance, and provisions 
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in the Customs, makes it 

25,000/. per annum. 

Having gone so much in detail into the 
subject, he had only one point further to 
submit, though that was one of the high- 
est importance, viz. the manner in which 
the Board of Ordnance exercised. its 
power over its dependants. On this ques- 
tion he was furnished witha list of no less 
than 16 persons who, after long and 
meritorious services, had been dismissed, 
to make way for freemen of Queenborough. 
One of the most remarkable was that of 
John Kennedy, who had been a freeman 
for 10 years, and a labourer for 8 years ; 
he had a wife and 5 children, and was 
dismissed in February, 1818, on the 
ground that his services were no longer 
wanted ; and James Robinson, a freeman 
aged 48 years, was appointed to succeed 
him. Though the regulation of the board 
was, that no man above 45 should be ap- 
pointed, yet Robinson was selected, his 
recommendation being, that he was a 
freeman of Queenborough, and Kennedy’s 
defect being that he was not. To prove 
this case, the hon. gentleman read part of 
Kennedy’s memorial to the board. In the 
same manner H. Smith had made way 
for George May, 55 years old; J. Lee, 
for Joseph Kemp, 53 years old; and W. 
Aultand, for James Bachelor, 60 years 
old. R. Allan was removed after 15 years 
service for H. Pennall, who had never 
seen a day’s service. The last case he 
should mention was that of J. Savory, 
who had been superseded by J. Eagle, a 
superannuated carpenter in the navy, with 
a pension of 40/. a year; he was no less 
than 77 years of age, and was soon after- 
wards again superannuated with an addi- 
tional allowance of 16/. per annum. Hav- 
ing gone through these facts, the hon. 
member recapitulated some of the princi- 
pal grounds on which he rested his motion. 
If the House rejected it, he should be 
perfectly ready to support a bill to en- 
able the board, master-general of the 
Ordnance, or the Lords of the Treasury, 
to appoint themembers for Queenborough, 
instead of going through the mockery of 
an election. By this means, if these use- 
less officers, only retained for their votes, 
were dismissed, the public would save the 
important sum of 25,000/. a year. He 


{concluded by moving ‘“ That leave be 


given to bring in a bill to disqualify per- 
sons holding civil offices in the Ordnance 
department from voting in elections of 
members to serve in parliament,” - 
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Mr. Bernal said, he felt very consider- 
able pleasure in seconding the motion, 
notonthemere principle of economy alone, 
but on the general principle of protecting 
the purity of election. He did not look 
upon it as affecting any particular admi- 
nistration. He would support it under 
any. At the same time, he was far from 
denying that every administration ought 
to have its fair influence in the country. 
Such fair influence he was not disposed 
to curb; but he did not wish to see it 
overflow its proper bounds, and carry 
every thing by power alone, without leav- 
ing any thing to depend on the mere cha- 
racter of an administration. He had 
listened with attention to the many cases 
cited by his hon. friend, in which, in his 
opinion, the influence of the government 
had been unduly exercised: but it was 
not on the strength of any of those cases, 
or all of them, that he should vote; for if 
all of them could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, still the principle of his vote 
would remain unaltered. He thought, 
however, that even by those cases that 
rp a was strengthened ; and he hoped 

is hon. friend would extend his diligent 
labours to other branches of the civil 
government. He did not mean by this, 
that the great officers of the Crown should 
be excluded from seats in that House; on 
the contrary, he wished that they should 
be in parliament; but he did not wish 
that they whose support depended entirely 
on the patronage of ministers in several 
- public departments should be allowed 
to vote so long as they held such situa- 
tions. 

Mr. Robert Ward said, that in rising to 
answer the hon. mover, and to state his 
opposition to the bill in every part, he 
had some difficulty, whether to commence 
with the conclusion of the hon. member's 
statement, or to go back to those with 
which he commenced. Notwithstanding 
the impression which the hon. member 
might have made on the House by his 
latter statements, he thought it would be 
better to take up the question and go on 
with it, as the hon. member had done ; as 
he was confident, that he was enabled to 
give a satisfactory answer to every part of 
his speech. But first he begged to say of 
the proposed bill, that if it were of that 
vast importance which the hon. gentleman 
attached to it; if it went to create such a 
great change in the constitution of that 
House, he would put it to the hon. mem- 
ber, whether it would not have been bet- 


ter if he had complied with the request 
made by the hon. the chancellor of the 


exchequer, and have put off the discussion: 


until his noble friend (lord Castlereagh), 
who represented the government in that 
House, should be enabled to attend in his 
place, and particularly under the circum- 
stances of that noble lord’s absence. The 
hon. member, however, was the best judge 
of his own conduct, and he would pro- 
ceed to state the grounds of his opposition, 
to the motion. The hon. member by way 
of simplifying the motion, said he would 
confine himself to the Ordnance only. 
He had left out the navy; but there 
might, perhaps, be another ground for 
this simplifying of the question.” The 
officers of the Ordnance were generally 
found in opposition to the hon. gentle- 
man and his friends, while many officers 
in the navy were known to give them their 
warm support. On this ground it was 
that the hon. member so simplified his 
motion as to leave them out. Of the 
bill as it was proposed to be brought in, 
he would say zn limine, that it had his 
most decided opposition. He would op- 
pose it, as unjust, and greatly injurious 
to very meritorious class of men, by 
charging them directly with being influenc- 
ed by corrupt motives—a charge which, 
he must say, was wholly undeserved 
on their part.—The bill was unjust, be- 
cause it went to establish that which the 
constitution had never recognised—that 
placemen had not a right to the elective 
franchise, or that they were prevented 
from sitting in that House. In support 
of his argument, the hon. gentleman had 
adverted to a number of acts of parlia- 
ment, by which placemen of various de- 
scriptions had been disabled from voting 
for members of that House. Those acts, 
however were insulated in their character, 
and related to particular cases. They 
were never founded on any great and ac- 
knowledged constitutional principle. If 
they were, or if the hon. gentleman’s 
present proposition was founded on a 
great and acknowledged constitutional 
principle, he was bound not to stop at the 
Ordnance, but to go through all the de- 
partments of the state. If this were to be 
done, he would ask all who knew any 
thing of the constitution, if that balance 
of power so essential to the preservation 
of the constitution, would not be altoge- 
ther destroyed? The question was in- 
deed a most important one. It was. no 
less than .this—whether there should be a 
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legislative act to take away the elective 
franchise from British subjects. He trust- 
ed the House would not allow the privi- 
leges of British subjects to be thus wan- 
tonly invaded. The hon. member exhi- 
bited great inconsistency. He ran counter 
to the wishes of his friends the reformers. 
He the advocate of universal suffrage, 
proposed by a single measure to destroy 
the elective franchise of 2,000 meritorious 
individuals. The motion in question was 
founded on the erroneous supposition 
that the parties were under the imme- 
diate influence of government. He must 
say that it was erroneous to assert, that 
the Navy or Ordnance was under the di- 
rect influence of government; and he 
could name cases where, by the influence 
and exertions of persons in the navy, in- 
dividuals most hostile to the general mea- 
sures of government were returned to 
parliament. He would name Great Yar- 
mouth and Ipswich, from whence, by 
the support of members from the dock- 
yards, gentlemen who were known to be 
in opposition to government were returned 
to parliament. But he would not dwell 
further upon those cases, as no doubt they 
would be more fully entered into by other 
gentlemen, who would lend their assist- 
ance on this occasion. If he could show 
that in the Ordnance department no in- 
timidation had been used, no influence 
exetcised, to interfere with the elective 
franchises of those whoserved in that de- 
partment, then the whole of the hon. 
member’s arguments must fall to the 
ground. In his own office there was but 
one individual who, to his knowledge, had 
a vote. He was allowed to go three times 
te Maidstone to exercise his franchise, 
and that tooin favour of a gentleman who 
was’not one of the supporters of govern- 
ment. The only question that he had 
asked respecting him was, whether he 
was a good clerk, and being aswered in 
the affirmative, he gave not the slightest 
objection to the exercise of his franchise 
in what way he chose, though, for aught 
that depended on that vote, its effect might 
be to turn him (Mr. Ward) out of office. 
Then, he- repeated that, unless. the hon. 
member could show that a direct interfer- 


ence hadtaken place with those whoserved. 


in the department, reSpecting their votes, 
_his motion was without foundation. 
There was—-and: he hoped the House 
would bear it in mind—a decided differ- 
ence between-influence and. interference. 
To such’an audience it would be unne- 
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cessary for him to point out the distinc- 
tion between the two. Influence belong- 
ed almost inseparably to rank, character, 
wealth, and to official power. All these 
had their various degrees of influence on 
the mind, whether it was that of respect, 
or hope, or fear; and it was impossible 
that they should not; but this was not in- 
terference. Ifany of these operated on 
others to produce a certain effect without 
being directly put into action, that would 
be fair influence ; but if they were exer- 
cised to produce that certain effect, then 
it would be interference, and it would be 
illegal as far as it applied to the elective 
franchise. But, suppose for a moment 
that every freeman in Queenborough held 
employments under government, was that 
a fair ground for disfranchising every man, 
in whatsoever place he happened to be 
stationed, who held a situation in the Ord- 
nance department? Suppose the duke of 
Bedford’s tenants were many of them, as 
might naturally be expected, to vote for 
the friends of his grace, that would be a 
very natural and fair influence; but would 
any one be so absurd as to propose that 
because they so voted they ought to be 
disqualified ? The hon. member felt 
himself justified in this measure, because, 
forty years ago, Mr. Crewe’s bill respect- 
ing persons serving in another department 
had obtained a majority in that House. 
Four years after that, a measure was pro- 
posed respecting the Ordnance depart- 
ment. It was proposed by Mr. Marsham* 
who had been an unsuccessful candidate 
in Kent. Lord Melville, then a young 
man, got up in his place in that House, 
and said he did not know whether he 
ought to view with more of contempt or 
indignation, a proposition by which the 
hon. gentleman sought to disfranchise 
‘men for voting against him. This had its 
due weight with the House, and the mea- 
sure was rejected.. Mr. Pitt, who had 
supported Mr. Crewe’s measure, opposed 
that of Mr. Marsham ; and, having been 
charged with inconsistency in the two 
votes, defended himself by stating that he 
voted for the former proposition, because 
the House had, a short time before that, 
come to a resolution, that the influence of 
the Crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. The influ- 
ence was diminished by Mr. Crewe’s bill ; 


* Afterwards earlof Romney. For the 
debate on Mr. Marsham’s Bill, See New 
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but the proposition of Mr. Marsham 
would tend to take away all influence 
from the government. That the great 
offices of the Crown had an influence 
could not be denied ; nor ought it to be 
complained of, unless it was unfairly ex- 
ercised. He would quote an authority 
on.this subject, which would not be dis- 
uted on the other side—that of lord St. 
incent, who said, that if an election were 
going on he would telegraph ships at sea, 
an order to let.them send those men who 
had votes on shore to exercise them. 
Now, he did not complain of this as un- 
fair influence ; and yet it was more than 
what.the hon. member ,would.allow in the 
—presentinstance. But,the employment of 
A#reemen in Queenborough was not new ; 
and.yet, with all this government influ- 
ence which the hon. member complained 
-of—with all the corruption he assumed, it 
-was wrested from the official candidates, 
din 1802, by Mr. Princep and the hon. 
-member for Coventry. Sir S. Romilly, 
than whom no man had stood higher for 
character and talents, represented that 
borough twice—once with the interest of 
government, and another time against.that 
interest. No person would have accused 
that highly respectable individual of im- 
proper interference, or of exciting unjust 
influence, if he had applied to the hon. 
gentleman apposite Calcraft), who 
was, on one of those occasions, in office in 
the Ordnance department, for his interest 
jwhen he became candidate. But he 
had mentioned that.in 1802 it was wrested 
from .the official candidates. Now, one 
of them .on «that occasion was no other 
than Mr. Sargeant, the secretary to the 
Treasury. He, however, dia not suc- 
ceed, notwithstanding that it was this cor- 
-rupt.borough the hon. member had de- 
scribed, and where the influence of go- 
vernment was so powerful. In 1806, 
there was a change of government, and 
the new administration succeeded for 
their friends, where lord Sidmouth’s.ad- 
ministration had failed before. But jit 
swas.in,the very nature of boroughs. that 
there should be a great influence over 
them in some quarter, and no human wis- 
-dom could prevent it. The hon. mem- 
ber’s. calculation was this—that out.of 200 
freemen in Queenborough, 146 were pro- 
vided with situations under government. 
Now, admitting that to be as he described 
it, was it a ground for carrying his Uto- 
pian scheme of disfranchising upwards of 
2,000 individuals who, eld situations 
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under government ?—But the proposition 
went further than the hon. member in- 
tended, for it went in effect to all the of- 
fices of the state. Besides those objec- 
tions which he held to be fatal to the 
measure, there was another in which it 
was inconsistent with itself. It allowed 
those officers and others of the Ordnance 
department to be eligible to seats in par- 
lJiament, though it did not admit them to 
vote at elections; but surely it must be 
evident, that if they were capable of bein 
corrupted as electors, they would be lia- 
ag to the same objection as members. 
n 1802, many,had voted against govern- 
ment, but none had been dismissed on 
that account. The hon. gentleman ought 
to have given cases of interference, and 
not of influence. Personally, he (Mr. 
Ward) knew no more of Queenborough 
than he did of Aberdeen, but he was in- 
formed that the whole number of freemen 
was 292. Of.those, 118 were constantly, 
and seven occasionally employed by the 
Ordnance. There were also four persons 
who received small pensions, to which 
their length of service justly entitled 
them. Thus it appeared, that 129 per- 
sons were employed, or might be supposed. 
to.be under the influence of government ; 
while there were 163 unemployed, who, 
if they chose to do so, might produce a 
majority of 34 against the Ordnance. 
Here, then, the hon. gentleman’s premises 


failed him. He would deny that an 


places had been created for the purpose 
of employing and influencing freemen. 
The hon. gentleman ought to have given 
notice of the cases to which he referred. 
Kensley had been employed 10 years, 
and when the magazine of which he had 
been foreman was. put down he was not 

to be appointed to the first freeman’s 
place that should fall vacant, and he was 
still so noted. Savory was dischar 
when the reductions took place in 1817, 
but was continued as a labourer. When 
Eagle was superannuated Savory had not 
applied, and the board could not know 
by, name every Jabourer at 2s. 4d. a day 
whom they employed. They had never 
muel Smi 

had been sent to Tipner, near Ports- 


‘mouth, because there was no room for 


him at Sheerness; and there he still was. 
Though the rule was, that none should be 
employed above the age of 45, there were 
exceptions where previous services or 
other considerations required. He denied 


sae 3 he had ever said he would discharge 
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any persons for giving information fo the 
hon. gentleman. The hon. gentleman 
had said to him, « I have sent to measure 


the ship, and to ascertain whether it is 56 | 


tons, as you say, or 36 tons.” ‘If you 
have, and those on board admit any per- 
sons without the orders of their superiors, 
they shall be dismissed.”” He expected 
that the hon. gentleman would contradict 
this, and say it was only 36, when he 
(Mr. W.) was prepared to show that it 
was 56 tons. The Harmony was the 
name; but the hon. gentleman would now 
have it to be the Lord Howe. The hon. 
member had likewise stated that Mr. 
Breeze, who lived at Waltham-abbey, 
possessed a salary of 250/. a year, and 
certain fees by way of gratuity, amount- 
ing to 250/.a year more. Now, he could 
wish the hon. member would state figures 
as he found them, which, he was sorry to 
to say, he was not in the habit of doing. 
In the papers before the House the salary 
of Mr. Breeze was rated at 200/. a year, 
and he could assure it, that even with the 
gratuities, the salary did not amount to 
4001. a year.—The hon. member then 


proceeded to give a positive denial to 


some, and an explanation of others, of the 
facts to which Mr. Hume had alluded in 
defence of his position, that the persons in 
the employ of the Ordnance had let' the 
houses found them by government at 
Sheerness, and had gone to reside at 
Queenborough. He likewise denied that 
officers of the Ordnance, employed at 
Portsmouth, had been discharged from 
the service for such malversation as had 
been overlooked in those employed at 
Queenborough. He then proceeded to 
notice the accusations which Mr. Hume 
had thrown out against all the officers of 
Ordnance at Sheerness. He had charged 
them with stealing coals which belonged 
to the government, and with converting 
wood that was public property to their 
Own purposes. That there was no foun- 
dation for any such charges, he could 
now inform the House in consequence of 
an investigation which had recently been 
concluded. [Hear, hear, from Mr. 
Hume.}] He could assure the hon. mem- 
ber that he (Mr. H.) had formed no part 
in the drama which had recently been 
acted. The board of Ordnance had not 
sent down the commission of inquiry in 
consequence of his specch; they had 
acted upon information transmitted to 
them subsequently to the time at which 
that speech had been made. The com- 
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missioners sat a week: they advertised, 


as it were, for complaints, Savory, who 
had put his case into the hon. member's 
hands, and who had kept a book contain- 
ing an account of all the occurrences in 
the yard, in consequence of the disap- 
pointment which he had experienced— 
Savory was examined before them, and 
chose to say, that certain of the officers 
had pilfered coals from the public stores. 
The charge was of course examined into ; 
and it was then found that the officers had 
lent a quantity of coals to, the public, 
which they had afterwards taken back to 
themselves from the public stores, by the 
leave and with the knowledge of the con- 
tractor. The offieers thus accused were 
declared perfectly guiltless ; and he deem- 
ed it requisite to state that fact publicly, 
as the reputation of respectable men was 
at stake, who had been accused by the 
hon. member merely because he had the 
power of accusing them. Certain officers 
had been suspended during the inquiry; 
but all of them had been restored at the 
conclusion of it, as not even a shadow of 
guilt attached to their characters. It 
was, however, the intention of government 
to place them upon half pay, as soon as 
the removal of the stores to which they 
belonged could be accomplished.—Mr. 
Ward next alluded to the statements of 
Mr. Hume relative to the situations and 
pensions of the storekeepers at Queenbo- 
rough and Dover; and said that he was 
surprised that the hon. member should 
again bring them forward, contradicted as — 
they had been on the very evening when 
he first produced them refuted as th 
had been a second time when he dared to 
commit them to the newspapers, and re- 
refuted as they had been on a third occa- 


‘sion, when he had presumed to hazard 


them once more in the presence of parlia- 
ment.—He then proceeded to comment 

upon the case of Mr. Dakins, who-had © 
been superannuated at the age of 72—a 
case which, though it contained nothing 
extraordinary, had been stated in such a 
manner by the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, that every hand was raised in. the 
House against the unprecedented corrup- 
tion which it had displayed. He had 
talked of the profligacy of placing a man 
aged 73 in the office previously occupied 
by another aged 70, who had been super- 
annuated on full pay; and had endea- 
voured to prove that he was only placed 
in it in order to entitle him to the same 
superannuation.» Now he begged leave 
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to set the House right with regard to this { statute were extended to that country. 


case. Mr. Dakins was the storekeeper 
at Sheerness, and, being grievously afflict- 
ed with the stone, asked leave to retire. 
Permission was granted him to doso ; and, 
as he had been 56 years in the service, he 
was superannuated with full pay. He 
trusted that the House would not find 
fault with the act of justice—he would 
not call it generosity—which had been 
exercised towards this-individual: sure he 
was, that it was not in violation of any exist- 
ing law. The person appointed to succeed 
him, was a strong hale man, of 73, who had 
been 46 years in the service, who was the 
next in succession, and who had made ap- 
plication for the office in question. Now, 
under such circumstances, what just 
‘gtounds could there be for refusing him 
the appointment? The right hon, gen- 
tleman concluded by expressing his hope, 
that he had said enough to convince the 
House that there was no necessity for the 
proposed Bill. 

Colonel Davies supported the motion, 
which he contended was founded on the 
best and the most ancient principles of 
the constitution. 

Mr. Tierney said, that upon this ques- 
tion he could not give a silent vote, lest 
his conduct should be exposed to misre- 
presentation. In deciding upon the vote 
which he meant to give on the present 
occasion, he entirely threw out of his 
view the general charges brought by his 
hon. friend against the Ordnance depart- 
ment, as well as the reply made to them 
by the right hon. gentleman. He did not 
know, indeed, how he could come toa 
safe vote upon these charges, without having 
the benetit of a previous investigation of 
them through the labours of a committee. 
Throwing these out of view, the point 
to which he wished to call the attention 
of the House was, that upon which he 
was inclined to support the proposition of 
his hon. friend. He was bound to show 
that in acceding to this motion, he was 
adopting no novel proceeding—that he 
was pursuing no new theory; but on the 
contrary acting remedially, and in the 
spirit of the existing law. As the law 
stood, it prevented numerous classes from 
voting at elections. In 1782, a law was 
passed to prevent public officers in the 
Excise and Customs from voting at elec- 
tions. That law was found so salutary, 
the advantages of it were so universally 
felt, that twenty years afterwards, on the 
union with Ireland, the provisions of the 


He certainly felt unwilling to disfranchise 
any part of his fellow subjects ; but he sat 
there not to consider the interests of a 
part, but the general advantage of the 
whole people; and nothing, in his mind, 
was so likely to promote that advantage 
as to preserve the purity of the represen- 
tation. The upshot of what had passed 
during the debate amounted to this, that 
the government had a decided influence 
in the election of members for Queen- 
borough. Out of 280 electors, 129 were 
attached to the Ordnance department. 
It was therefore impossible that the ma- 
jority of the voters should not be in the 
interest of government. It was for the 
House to consider whether, in point of 
fact, the borough of Queenborough did 
not belong to the administration of the 
day. The right hon. gentleman opposite 
had made a distinction between influence 
and interference. He had no doubt that 
the right hon. gentleman would not exert 
his influence in an illiberal manner; yet 
he might, perhaps, express some surprise 
if a gentleman. in his department asked 
permission to vote at Queenborough for 
a popular candidate, against the govern- 
ment. 129 persons, holding good places— 
some grateful for past favours—some 
expecting future rewards, were likely, at 
every election, to support the govern- 
ment candidate; it was not, then, too 
much to say, that the borough belonged to 
the Ordnance department. The law for 
disfranchising officers in the Excise and 
Customs was made, because it was appre- 
hended that small boroughs (of which 
there were too many) would become en- 
tirely under the control of the minister 
of the day, if revenue officers were allowed 
to vote. Indeed he was convinced, that 
if it were not for that salutary law, the 
revenue officers, in some places, would 
become the prevailing party. If the go- 
vernment, for a number of years, acted 
on a steady but pernicious principle, they 
would (had not that law been passed) 
have acquired an influence in elections 
which he was sure no gentleman in that 
House would wish. He was not for dis- 
franchising any man unnecessarily—he 
would wish to confine the bill to the 
borough of Queenborough. He would 
not wish to exclude officers of the Ord- 
nancethroughout the kingdom from voting, 
because they were in most places, mixed 
up with the rest of his majesty’s subjects, 
and nothing formidable was to be appre- 
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He had no objection to extend the provi- 
sions of the act of 1782, which disfran- 
chised revenue officers, to officers in the 
Ordoance department, where the same 
danger was to be apprehended from the 
exercise of their franchise, as that which 
was so wisely guarded against in the 
instance of, officers in the Excise and 
Customs.’ He was unwilling to mix up 
with this particular motion the grand 
question of parliamentary reform, as in 
pre course of a few days gentlemen would 
have an opportunity of delivering their 
sentiments at length upon that important 
measure. He would vote for bringing in 
the bill, with this understanding, that it 
was intended as a remedy to be applied 
to a particular disease—that it was to 
have reference merely to the borough of 
Queenborough. 

_. Mr. Bathurst contended, that the prin- 
ciple of the bill, were it entertained by 
the House, could not be confined to 
Queenborough nor to the Ordnance de- 
ieaggty it would extend a great deal 
further, and would be applied in the next 
instance to the navy and to others. It 
was impossible to separate the present 
uestion from the general subject of par- 
liamentary reform. He could not approve 
of a measure which went to disfranchise, 
without adequate cause, a number of his 
majesty s subjects. 

. Mr. Hume replied to the statement of 
he right hon. clerk of the Ordnance. He 
iad understood the right hon. member to 
say that Savory had not applied to the 
tg for employment: upon that point 
i¢ would Jay proof positive before the 
House, for he held in his hand a docu- 
ment no less decisive than the answer 
of Mr. Crewe to Savory’s application, 
pirating, that his request had been laid be- 
fore the board, and that no situation could 
be found for him. The hon. member then 
went on to charge undue partiality upon 
the arrangements of the Ordnance depart- 
ment, and the grant of especial advantage 
to those servants of that department who 
chanced to be freemen of Queenborough. 
The voters of that borough took, he said, 
annually from government a sum of not 
Jess than 25,000/. and jt was impossible 
fo expect, under sch circumstances, 
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an unbiassed éxercise of the elective 
franchise: 147 freemen of Queenborough 
were employed in the Ordnance service, 
and their united salaries amounted to 
nearly 15,000/. per annum. Could those 
persons, holding their situations at the 
pleasure of government, and feeling that 
their advancement depended entirely upon 
the good will of their superiors, be taken 
as uninfluenced? He did not seek to 
abridge the right of any English subject. 
He only sought to place the civil branch 
of the Ordnance service in the same situa- 
tion with the Customs, the Excise, the 
Post-office, and other public depart- 
ments; and to bfing its practice within 
those principles which formed the basis of 
every act touching the regulation of the 
elective franchise, from the reign of 
William and Mary down to the present 
eriod. 

The House divided: Ayes, 60; Noes, 

118 ;—Majority against the motion, 58. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 
Minority. 


MAJORITY. 


Cust, E. 
Cust, P. 
Dent, J. 
Dobson, J. 
Domville, sir C. 
Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Drummond, J. 
Elliot, hon. W. 
Ellis, C. R. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Finch, G. 
Fleming, J; 
Forbes, C. 
Gladstone, J. 
Gordon, R. 
Grant, A. C. 
Graves, lord 

Grosett, J. R.. 
Hardinge, sir H, 
Hare, hon. R. 
Hart, W. 
Hill, sir G. 


A’Court, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Bankes, H. 
Bathurst, C. 
Beckett, J. R. 
Beresford, sir J. P. 
Bernard, visc. 
Brandling, C. J. 
Brogden, J. 
Browne, J. 
Browne, D, 
Browne, P. 
Bruce, R. 
Brydges, ald. 
Buchanan, 

Burgh, sir U. 
Calthorpe, F. G. 
Calvert, J. 
Carining, G. 
Cheere, E. M. 
Cholmeley, sir M. 
Clements, J. 


Clerk, sir G. 
Clive, H. 


Cockburn, sir G. 


Collett, E. 
Congreve, sir W. 
Cooper, B. 
Cooper, E. S. 
Copley, sir J. 
Corbett, P. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Courtenay, W.. 
Cranborne, lord 
Cummi Z> G. 
Cust, W. 


Holford, G: 
Holmes, W. 
Hotham, lord 
Huskisson, W. 
ones, sir H. 
Irving, J. 
Lester, B. 
Lewis, W. 
Lockhart, E. 
Long, sirC. 
ushington, S. R, 
uttrell a, 
acnaughien, 
Marryat,J. 


hended from them, save in the borough 
of Queenborough. There might perhaps 
be one or two other places, where the in- 
fluence of those officers might become 
poe, te if so he would have the prin- 
tiple of the bill extended to such places. 
| 
| 
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Martin, sir B. 


Heron, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hornby, E. 

Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson,hon.C.H. 
James, 

Jervoise, G. P. 
Johnson, col. 
Lambton, J. G, 


Russell, J. W. 


Martin, R. (Galway) Scott, H. J. 
Metcalfe, H. J. Shaw, R. 
Money, W. T. Shiffner, sir G. 
Monteith, H. G. Sneyd, N. 
Musgrave, sic J. Somerset, lord G. 
Nolan, M. Sotheron, F. 
Nightingale, sir M. Stewart, W. 
aslow, A. Strutt, J. G. 
Osborne, lord © Suttie, sir J. 
Paget, B. Townshend, — 
Palmerston, lord Twiss, H. 
Pearse, J. Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 
Penruddock, J. Walker, J. 

Percy, hon. H. Wallace, T. 
Phipps, hon. E. Walpole, lord 
Pitt, W. Ward, J. W. 
Pitt, J. Wenyss, J. 
Pole, rt. hon. W. Wetherell, C. 
Prendergast, W.G. Wyndham, W. 
Rae, sit W. Yarmouth, lord 
Ricketts, C. TELLERS. 
Robinson, F. Goulburn, H. 
Rocksavage, lord Ward, R. 

MINORITY. 
Allan, J. H. Lennard, T. B. 
Althorp, visc. » Mackintosh, sir J. 
Barratt, S. M. Marjoribanks, S. 
Benett, J. Martin, J; 
Bennet, hon. H.G; §Monck, J. B. 
Birch, J. Moore, P. 
Bright, H. Palmer, C. F. 
Bury, visc. Pares, T. 
Cavendish, H. Parnell, sir H. 
Chetwynd, G. Ramsden, J. C. 
Colburne, N. R. Ricardo, D. 
Crespigny, sir W.D. Rickford, W. 
Davies, T. H. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Denman, T. Robarts, A. 
Duncannon, vise. Roberts, G. 
Ellice, E. Rumbold, C. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Scarlett,J. 
Gordon, R. Smith, hon. R. 
Graham, 8. Smith, W. 
Grant, J. P. Smith, J. 
Grattan, J. Stewart, W. 
Guise, sir W. Stuart, lord J. 
Haldimand, W. kes, D. 
Hamilton, ford A. aylor, M. A. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitbread, S, C, 
Williams, W. 
Wyvill, M. 

TELLERS. 
Bernal, R. 
Hutne, J. 


Scoren Matt Tax.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved, “ That the 
several petitions presented to this House 


during the last and present Sessions of 


cotmplaining of the additional 
auty on tialt in Scotland, or of its effects 
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in increasing illicit distillation, be refer~ 
red to a select committee to examine 
the matter thereof; and to report their 
observations thereon to the House.” 

Mr. Mozck opposed the motion, upon 
the ground that England and Scotland 
ought, as regarded the duty, to be upon 
an equality. He hoped, in a future ses- 
sion, to see the tax overcome by the 
united efforts of both countries. 

Sir G. Clerk observed, that the question 

as it regarded Scotch barley was very 
distinct from the general question of the 
malt tax. A motion respecting the ad- 
ditional duty exacted from Scotland had 
been brought forward by the noble mem- 
ber for Lanarkshire. On that occasion 
the chancellor of the exchequer had 
pledged himself to take the subject into 
consideration. 
_ Sir R. Fergusson said, he knew the 
course he was about to take was unpopu- 
lar; but, as he believed the committee 
was proposed, not with a reference to 
the merits of the measure itself, but as 
a boon to the Scotch members to vote 
with the minister, he would oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Mackenzie denied the assumption, 
that the present measure was intended 
to induce the Scots*to vote with the ad- 
ministration. It was too much for gen- 
tlemen to oppose a committee on such 
an opinion as that. The leading object 
of the committee was, to enquire whether 
the statements of some of the Scots coun- 
ties were correct. If their claims were 
not well grounded, he was sure the House 
would not listen to them. 

Mr. J. P. Grant supported the motion 
though he confessed it was brought for- 
ward under very suspicious appearances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had given his promise to accede to a 
committee so early as last session. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he would vote 
for the motion, if the chancellor of the 
exchequer would give a proof of his 
sincerity, by allowing the committee to 
consider the case of the growers of infe- 
rior barley in England also. In North- 
umberland they suffered as much under 
the tax as in any part of Scotland. The 
House divided: Ayes 56; Noes 17. 


List of the Minority. 


Allan, J. H. Fergusson, sir R. 
Althorp, lord Graham, S. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Bright, H. Hume, J. 


Colborne, R. Johnson col, 
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Smith, J. 
Taylor, M. A. 
TELLERS. 
Gordon, R. 
Monck, J. 
Oooo 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 13, 
Payments Bitt.] Onthe 
motion, that the bill be read a third time, 
‘ Mr. Ellice wished to draw the attention 
of the chancellor of the exchequer to 
one provision, which appeared to have 
escaped his observation; but which a 
number of persons who were very much 
interested in the effects of this bill con- 
sidered of great importance. By the law 
as it now stood, the Bank was not com- 
elled to give small notes in exchange 
or large ones. Now, as some incon- 
venience might arise to the public, in con- 
sequence of the alteration proposed by 
this bill, and as country banks might be 
placed in a certain degree of difficulty, if 
they could not procure small notes to 
meet any casual run upon them, under 
peculiar circumstances, he thought a 
clause might be added, as a rider to the 
bill, compelling the Bank to give, in ex- 
change for their larger notes, either legal 
gold coin of the realm, or bank of Eng- 
Jand one-pound notes. 
_ The Chantellor of the Exchequer did 
not see the necessity of adding such a 
clause to the bill. There would, he was 
sure be no objection, at the Bank, to 
exchange those large notes for current 
gold coin of the realm, or for one-pound 
notes. An hon. director had distinctly 
stated, that the Bank was prepared in 
any possible event, either to give small 
notes or the current coin of the realm, 
in exchange for notes of a large amount. 
Mr. Ellice observed, that if he under- 
stood the right hon. gentleman, he stated 
that the Bank were now bound by law 
to exchange large for small notes or the 
‘current coin of the realm. If this were so, 
then certainly the clause he proposed was 
unnecessary. He did not wish to press 
the clause against the consent of the right 
hon. gentleman; but if he withdrew it, 
it was on a distinct understanding that 
the Bank were now compelled by law, to 
give either 1/. notes, or current coin of 
the realm, in exchange for large notes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that rather than be responsible for any 
mistake, with respect to the existing law, 
he would agree to the clause. 


Palmer, F. 
Ricardo, D. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, W. 
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Mr. Grenfell believed that the Bank 
neither was nor would be bound by law 
to pay its large notes in smaller notes or 
in cash, until 1823. Having this impres- 
sion, he hoped his hon. friend would press 
his proposition, 

Mr. Scarlett said, before the late bill. 
passed, the Bank were precluded from 
paying in cash at all. A new discretion 
would. be given to them by the present 
bill; but there was no law that he knew 
of, which rendered it imperative on them 
to pay their large notes in small ones. 

Mr. Littleton was confident that if the 
clause proposed were not enacted, great 
mischief would be the consequence. He 
could assure the House that the subject 
was one on which the country bankers 
felt much anxiety. It would inspire 
them with great confidence, if the clause 
were added to the bill. 

Mr. Bankes was convinced that to with- 
draw the small notes from circulation — 


-would serve to aggravate the distress of 


the country. The Bank should be obliged 
to supply the country with one pound 
notes for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic. If, indeed, small notes were with- 
drawn while gold was issued at its ster- 
ling value, he could not conceive it possi- 
ble to prevent the export of gold. Small 
bank-notes should be circulated in con- 
junction with gold; and so long as that 
was the case, he had no doubt that the 
former would be generally preferred, as 
notes were so much more convenient to 
carry than gold, and formed a great pro- 
tection against robbery, thieves very na- 
turally feeling it dangerous to deal in ar- 
ticles so likely to lead to detection. In 
order to guard against the export of our 
gold coin, it would, in his opinion, be ex- 
pedient that it should rather be a token 
than arepresentative of value. This was the 
only country in Europe which did not 
charge seignorage ; and that was a disad- 
vantage to us which might be as fairly met 
by issuing gold, and silver also, as tokens 
above their real value, as that the bank- 
note should be the standard of value. 
Such a plan appeared to him the only 
one that could be devised to prevent our 
gold coin from being exported. For in- 
stance, he would have the sovereign pass 
for a guinea, and the crown, as well as 
other denominations of coin, for some- 
thing more than their real value. 

Mr. Bennet said, he should prefer a 
very great degree of public inconvenience 
to the numerous and dreadful evils which 
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attended the circulation of one-pound 
notes. He hailed with satisfaction the 
announcement of that new system which 
the Bank was about to adopt, as one of 
the greatest benefits that could be con- 
ferred on the country. The existing 
practice appeared to him in no other 
light than as a bounty on the commission 
of crime; and he must regard the whole 
subject as second to none whatever in 
importance. Every gentleman who would 
take the trouble to go through the list of 
prosecutions for the forgery of bank- 
notes, would see the alarming increase in 
the number of offences, generated by a 
departure from the sound principles of 
our ancient currency. Not only had 
reat evils been produced, but he appre- 
Fensded that a foundation had been !aid 
for their continuance. He had drawn 
up a comparative statement of offences 
tried and punished during 14 years pre- 
vious to 1797, when the suspension 
of cash payments took place, and the 
same term of years which had immedi- 
ately followed. The inference from this 
statement was, that the act of 1797 had 
given birth to a new crime to which a 
punishment was annexed inferior in seve- 
tity to that of murder only; and, not- 
withstanding this, that the number of 
offences had been tripled throughout the 
country generally, and in London had 
increased seven-fold. The hon. gentle- 
_ man here stated various accounts, speci- 
fying the number of convictions and exe- 
cutions at different periods. The loss 
sustained felt chiefly on the smaller shop- 
keepers; and it appeared that from the 
year 1812 to 1818 there were presented 
to the Bank 154,465 forged notes, of 
which 128,800 were 1/. notes and 18,562 
were 2/, notes. All this information went 
to establish one point, which was, that the 
severity of punishment had not served to 
correct or prevent the crime. From the 
year 1805 to 1818, the number of per- 
sons convicted of forgery was 501 of 
whom 207 had been executed, being a 
far greater proportion than had suffered 
capital punishment for any other offence 
except murder. Nevertheless, as he had 
before stated, the crime was tripled in 
the country, and had increased sevenfold 
in London. These facts were sufficient 
to deter any government from again’ em- 
barking in so dangerous a career—a career 
which had proved beneficial to no parties 
except the Bank itself, whose proprietors, 


and he mentioned it not in the way of.re- | 
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proach, had been enabled by it to divide 
25,000,000/. amongst themselves. 

Mr. Cripps expressed his opinion, that 
the wants of the community could not be 
adequately supplied by a cash circulation. 
If any alarm should arise, and a run upoa 
the banks take place in consequence, the 

old would be immediately exported. 

e could not agree, however, with the 
suggestion, that it would be more ad- 
vantageous to circulate the gold in the 
shape of tokens rather than as. coin. 
With regard to the increased number of 
forgeries, it was to be attributed, partly 
to the increase of population, and partly 
to the general substitution of paper for 
coin. He believed that a reference to the 
late assizes would show, that offences of 
every other kind had also multiplied. 

Mr. Pearse observed, that there seem- 
ed to be but one opinion with regard to 
the propriety of passing this bill. He 
really did not see any reason for the alarm 
that was represented to have taken pos- 
session of the country banks. The Bank 
of England had alway been solicitous to 
consult the interest and convenience of 
the public, and to afford all the accom- 
modation in their power. In confirmation 
of this, he might allude to the respectable 
authority of the late Mr. Horner in 1810. 
Here the hon. director read an extract 
from the hullion report. The Bank had, 
in the judgment of the committee, exer- 
cised a very great degree of forbearance 
and discretion, in not converting to their 
own profit the means placed at their dis- 
posal, and had fully justified the confi- 
dence reposed in them by the public. He 
was not aware that any thing had subse- 
quently occurred which ought to change 
this opinion of their conduct. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the hon gentle- 
man was never more mistaken than when 
he represented him as differing in opinion 
from his late lamented friend Mr. Horner. 
On the contrary, there was no one step 
which he had not taken in perfect concur- 
rence with that learned gentleman. The 
hon. member adverted to a speech of Mr. 
Horner, in which he characterised the 
transactions between the government and 
the Bank, as a scene of rapacity on the 
part of the directors, and of extrava- 
gance and profligacy on the part of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Mr. Monck begged to call to the recol- 
lection of the House, what had been the 
extent of the great forbearance of the 
Bank of which so much had been said. 
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In 1797, :their issues of paper amount- 
ed to 8,000,000/.; and in 1817 they 
were.80,000,000/. This increase formed 
@ pretty accurate gage and admeasure- 
ment of their forbearance! With _re- 
spect to what had fallen from an ‘hon. 
gentleman, he begged to observe, that he 
had -never pretended to state the precise 
a@mount-of the reduction in the issues.of 
the country banks. He had only stated, 
that a very great reduction had taken 
place. He denied that the fall in the 
yprice of bullion within the last two years 
was any measure of the depreciation 
of other commodities. So far was this 
from being»the case, that, while bullion 
depreciated more than four or 
ifive per cent, all other commodities 
had fallen as much as 25.per cent. With 
-nepect to the Ricardo system, which sub- 
stituted payments in bullion for theancient 
seurrency, it was, in his opinion, neither 
«more nor less ‘than .a cheat and a fraud 
-mpon public creditor. Itwas a viola- 
‘tion of the public faith, .in so far,as it was 
ca departure from established usage. dt 
was one:thing, when the value of the pre- 
~cious‘metals .waskept down by intrinsic 
causes—over which we had no.control, 
,and another when it was affected by arti- 
ficial tricks and contrivances, by innova- 
tions on the laws which regulated the. cur- 
rency, and by forcible legislative enact- 
ments. The Ricardo system might pro- 
stectithe Bank against the effects of: any 
‘sudden ruo, it might facilitate tbe collec- 
-tion of the revenue; but the great ob- 
jection to it was, that it was ‘a violation 
of the public faith, and that it operated as 
~a bar to.a returnto cash payments, and 
tended. to perpetuate the paper system, 
with all the evils, moral and_ political, 
-which were inseparable from an artificial 
‘currency. 

»Mr. Calcraft said, that hon. gentle- 
men had argued as ifthe Bank restriction 
“act was a measure asked for by the Bank, 

whereas it was forced upon them by the 
government, and by the political occur- 
-rences ofthe day. It .should recol- 
lected thatthe Bank was the representative 
_of a large body of persons, whose interests 
they: were boundto protect. He saw no- 
thing reprehensible in the cenduct of the 
Bank; on the contrary, his opinion had 
always been, that their conduct reflected 
the highest credit upon them as trustees 
of the body for whom they acted. 

Mr. Wilson said, that when the hon. 
member spoke of . the. increased issues..of 
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the Bank, he ought to have considered 
what was the cause of that increase. He 
ought to have remembered, that the pe- 
culiar occurrences,of the times had drain- 
ed the country of its specie, and that it 
became absolutely necessary, that an- 
other qurrency should be substituted in 
its place. He;thought the charges which 
the'hon. member made against the 
Bank, were neither,founded on fact nor 
reason. As an individual, he consi- 
dered every acknowledgement due to the 
directors for the high honour and integrity 
which had marked the whole of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate expressed his 
doubt.as ,to;the efficacy of the bill.. He 
wished to ask the chancellor of ,the ex- 
chequer, whether the Bankjhad ,a suffi- 
cient quantity of specie to replace, not 
only the whole oftheir own small notes, 
-but those also of the country banks, which 
‘must be drawn out of circulation. He 
smade this inquiry because it was not un- 
likely that the country bankers would 
withdraw their one pound notes as soon 
as this measure came into operation, 
The issue of those notes, by country 
-bankers, was the least profitable, but. most 
troublesome part of their ,business ; and 
‘they, had some; time :since an intention of 
withdrawing their small notes, which was 
not carried into effect, purely out of a 
consideration for the inconvenience it 
-would produce to the country. If. the 
-Bank had been forced, into their situation 
by the government, it was not fair .to 


-blame them.for the effects which that si- 


_tuation had produced. 

Mr. Ricardo -said, he should, not have 
blamed the Bank if they had only increas- 
ed their issues to.an amount sufficient to 
replace the gold coin that had: been re- 
moved from the country; -but ;they had 
extended their issues far beyond what 
was necessary for that purpose, ;and- to 
this increase of circulation he ascribed 
all the depreciation, which had followed. 

The bill was read ,a-third:time. After 
which, Mr. Edlice brought ,up .a clause 
‘for compelling the »Bank :to give in ex- 
change for their Jarge notes either .1/. 
notes, or legal coin of the.realm. The 
bill was-then passed. 


Army:Estimates.] ‘The:House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, and parliament moved, ‘ That 
14,4741. 15s. 5d. be granted for defraying 
the charge of the allowance to the Com- 
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mander in chief and his personal staff, his 
secretaries, their assistants and clerks, 
&c. for the year 1821.” 

Mr. Hume said, he rose to move a re- 
duction of 2000/. axd would state the 
grounds. In 1807, the allowance to the 
conmander-in-chief was nine guineas a 
day; but in 1815, it was raisedto 16 guineas 
a day. He thought i: would be proper 
to redtice it to what it was in 1807, which 
would make a reduction of somewhat 
more than 2000/. That sum, however, 
he would have reduced on the whole de- 
partment, leaving it to the head of the de- 
partment to apportion the allowances 
— for by the remaining 12,0000. 

here was a military secretary, who had 
2,0002. He did not intend to meddle with 
the principle of increasing allowances witlr 
the increase of duties, but would state 
the facts. In 1803, the salary was but 
9002; it was increased when the import- 
ant duties which general Gordon had to 
perform made some augmentation neces- 
sary; but it was never intended that such 
increase should be permanent. Ther 
there was another secretary, and an as- 
sistant secretary, one of 600/. the other 
at $65. He thought that the 600/. 
tight be saved to the country. He then 
proceeded te observe upon the increase 
which had'taken place in the allowance to 


the other officers of the department, and. 


which, he contended, ought to be dimi- 
nished. In 1807, the first clerk had 300/. 
now it was double ; the established clerks 
had 1907. 160/. and 1201. each ; now they 
had 450/. The minor clerks were 80. and 
90/1. now they had 200/. each. If thereduc- 
brought. the establishment down to 
what it was in 1807, it would not be too 
greata reduction. The establishment then 
altogether, along with its contigencies, 
was about 12,000/. now it was increased 
to 14,474d. He knew it was the opinion 
of some who wished for reduction, that 
it should not fall on the commander-in- 
chief. He did not wish to fix it upon any 
ene; but would leave the head ef the de- 
partment, ashe before stated, to appor- 
tion the reduction among the officers as 
he'sdw proper. He thought also, that a 
chaplain to: the commander-in-chief was 
unnecessary, as there were four chaplains 
to’ the forces, besides’ several others who 
could perform the service: He con- 


as an amendment, that 
the sum propose 


‘ Lord Palmerston said, that in the refer- 
VOL. V. 


should be reduced’ by 
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ence which the lon. member madé to the 
establishment of 1807, acccording to which 
he proposed to reduce the present one, 
he did not understand whether the hon. 
member intendéd that the pay of the com- 
-mander-in-chief should be reduced or not 
but whether he did mean that or not, 
there was no good ground laid for his 
amendmext. The duties of the comman- 
der-in-chief were not paid higher than 
their importance required. Was it o 


little moment that the commander-in-chief 
had to dispose of the 
_wholéarmy [Cheers fromthe Opposition]? 
He said this advisedly. The more high 


patronage of the 


and delicate patronage was, the greater 
the responsibility of the office, and the 
more necessary that the salary should be 
an adequate one. Supposing there was a 
possibility of abuse, and he said this 
only in the abstract, the salary ought to 
be such as to give an additional security 


against such an abuse, by removing the 


chancesof témptation. Then, as tothe civil 
art of the establishment; the hon. mem- 
er had not given any sufficient ground 
fot redticing it. The expense of that 
branch in 1807 , including two'secretaries, 
was 7,560. and now it was only 7,666/., 
making only and increase of 106/. There 
was therefore no ground for a reduction of 
2,000. He thet proceeded to show, 
that the military secrétary was not too 
highly paid, on account of the numerous 
and laborious duties which he had to per- 
form. Those duties occupied him eight 
hoursa day, sometimes including Sundays. 
The military secretary had interviews 
with officers to the number of 50 and 60 
a day, who had statements to make; and 
_he had likewise to conduct the correspon- 
dence. The assistait secretary had also 
very laborious duties to pérform’; he had 
to manage the details of correspondence, 
on which the military secretary decided ; 
600/. a-year was not too much for this ser- 
vice. As to the chaplain, it was an ap- 
pointment belonging to'the chaplain-ge- 
neral, and the salary was fixed by the act 
of 1817. He répeated, that there was no 
room for reduction, as there was only 
1002. difference between the allowances 
for the civil’ department of 1807 and'the 
present time. 
Mr. Bernal contended, that the coun- 
try had a right to look for some reduc- 
tions in the sixth year of peace. He ob- 
jected to the practice of making an aug- 
mentation once allowed perpetual. The 


— against reduction upon this 
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ground would be equally strong in the 
twelth year of peace as at present; so 
that the country was not to expect any 
diminution of those war establishments, 
whatever, might be the duration of tran- 
quillity, 

Lord Palmerston said, that the argu- 
ment of the hon. member was not correct. 
The charge for this establishment was not 
of a fixed nature, but varied according 
to circumstances.’ The estimates were 
always made out with a view to the neces- 
sity of the current year. 

Colonel Davies, though he agreed that 
the commander-in-chief was not overpaid, 
considered it absurd that the present re- 
duced number of clerks in the office 
should receive an equally large amount of 
salary as when they were eight more in 
number, He had the strongest objection 
tothe continuance of the chaplaincy,which 
might very well be dispensed with. 

r. Sykes said, there was always an 
ingenious excuse offered for any increase 
of public expense. The noble lord had 
argued, that large patronage justified large 
salary; but if this were correct, the com- 
mander-in-chief ought to have had three 
times his present salary during the war. He 
confessed that he looked at the situation 
of the country with dismay; especially 
as he saw no disposition on the part of 
the House to economize. The salaries 
had been raised on account of the un- 
favourable change in the currency, and as 
that currency had now arrived at a more 
favourablestate, those salaries ought to be 
proportionably reduced, 

General Gascoyne bore testimony to the 
severe duties of the military secretary to 
the commander-in-chief, The present 
holder of that important office had been 
there so early as the year 1793; and 
surely the same principle of remuneration 
which prevailed in every other public 
office, might reasonably be applied to the 
office of the commander-in-chief. When 
the duke of York was first appointed 
commander-in-chief, his salary and al- 
Jowances were lower, than at present, be- 
cause his own rank was then lower. When 
the duke of Wellington was made field-mar- 


the situation as well as for his rank, 
Lord Palmerston said, that so far from 
the duke of Wellington having insisted 
upon his full pay for his situation and his 
rank, that arrangement was made with- 
put any previous communication with his 
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Mr. Alderman Wood said, that if the 
2,000/. proposed to be reduced were left to 
be a scramble, perhaps the reduction 
would fall upon those who could least 
afford to become the objects of its opera- 
tion. He would rather that it should be 
effected on the salaries and emoluments 
of those noble persons who were better 
qualified to sustain such a reduction. 
Lord Milton could not consent to give 
the same salaries now asin former years. 
The situation of the country was much 
altered from what it had been, when those 
salaries were granted. It behoved par- 
liament to look into the different statutes 
by which increased allowances had been 
made to the royal family, the salaries of 
the judges, and so on; and into all the 
other acts passed at a time when the state 
of the currency and the rise of prices 
made such provisions necessary. He 
called upon the landed gentlemen not to 
lose sight. of this important duty. They 
could not collect their rents; the farmer 
could not dispose of his produce; and al- 
most every class had to deplore the same 
overwhelming depreciation. He saw po 
reason why persons in public offices, and 
annuitants upon the public, should be 
alone exempted from any decrease of 
means or fluctuation of property. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that such an argu- 
ment, if it were good for any thing, was 
equally applicable to the stockholder and 
public annuitant—a doctrine which was 
too absurd to require refutation. 

Mr. Abdercromby suggested the expedi- 
ency ofa may government, of thesi- 
tuation of all the clerks of all the public de- 
partments, with a view of making every 
possible reduction. 

Mr. Monck contended, that the time 
had arrived when every possible reduction 
ought to be effected, 

Sir H. Parnell observed, that when in 
1804 Mr. Pitt proposed an increase -of 
salaries to various public officers, it was 
on the ground of the depreciation of the 
currency. That depreciation no longer 
existing, the salaries ought to be reduced 
to their original amount. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the 
highest offices ought to sacrifice apart of 
their salaries, and then they might fairly 
call upon the subordinates to do the same. 

Mr. Hume expressed his concurrence 
in what had fallen from the worthy alder- 
man, The commander-in-chief should 
begin the reduction, and not the minor 
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_ 2000 men were about to be sent to a 
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The committee divided on Mr. Hume's 
amendment, that 2,000/. be deducted from 
the salary of the commander-in-chief: 
Ayes 23; Noes 94. 


Army Estimates. 


List of the Minority 
Beaumont, T. W. Milton, lord 
Bennet, hon. G.H. Monck, J. B. 
Benyon, B. Nugent, lord 
Bernal, R. Ord, W. 
Carter, J. Parnell, sir H. 
Denman, T. Pryse, P. 
Gordon, R. Ricardo, D. 
Grattan, J. Sykes, D. 
Guise, sir W. Wood, ald. 
Harbord, hon.E. Wyvill, M. 
Hurst, R. TELLER. 
Johnson, col. Hume, J. 


The committee again divided on an 
amendment, to reduce the vote to 
12,4741. 15s. 5d. Ayes27; Noes 90. A 
third division took place, on an amend- 
ment toreduce the vote to 13,474. 15s. 5d. 
Ayes 40; Noes 125. The original resolu- 
tion was then agreed to. Lord Palmer- 
ston then moved, ‘ That 650/. be granted 
for the allowance to the deputy judge ad- 
vocate in North Britain.” 

Colonel Davies objected to this vote, on 
the ground that there were not above 
two courts-martial in the course of a 
year requiring the attention of such an 
officer. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the judge 
advocate had been called upon to attend 
six courts-martial last year. 

_ Mr. Bennet did not think the arduous 
duty of attending six courts-martial out 
of 3,000 men, sufficient to justify the pay- 
ment of so large a sum. 

O'Grady thought, that any field 
officer might discharge the duty of ajudge 
advocate. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether if 


foreign station, the noble lord would 
think it necessary to appoint a deputy 
judge advocate to attend them. If not, 

e did not see how he could defend the 
appointment for the same number in Scot- 
land. 

Lord Palmerston said, it would be be- 
neficial to the service in general if such 
appointments were made, although in 
pursuance of: that system of econom 
which had been adopted in the military 
departments, many foreign deputy judge 
advocates general had been reduced. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that ministers 
heretofore were put to their shifts; but 


now they had not a rag to cover them. 
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Mr. W. Dundas contended, that’ the 
office was an ancient Scotch office. . ; 

Mr. Ellice observed, that the reason 
stated by the hon. gentleman for pre- 
serving the office, was precisely the 
reason why he would wish to abolish 
it, namely, that it was an old Scotch 
office. 

Mr. Bennet considered the office no- 
thing but a Scotch job. 

Sir R. Fergusson considered the office 
as altogether unnecessary. 

After some further conversation, the 
committee divided: Ayes 111; Noes 74. 
majority 37. 

On the resolution, “ That 12,642/. 10s. 
he granted, for defraying the charge of 
the allowance to the Comptrollers of the 
accounts of the army,” 

Colonel Davies objected to the item. 
He said, that in 1797, when the army 
extraordinaries amounted to upwards of 


six millions, the expences of the comp- - 


trollers did not amount to more than 
4,475l. In 1821, when the extraordinaries 
did not exceed a million, the expences of 
the Comptrollers amounted to three times 
the expence in 1-797. He would move, that 
the sum of 8,642/. should be substituted 
in place of 12,642/, 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was no parity between the duties of 
army comptrollers in 1797 and the pre- 
sent period. The nature of the duties 
was almost wholly changed since 1806. 
In point of fact, their business was in- 
creased four-fold. Besides, they were not 
only comptrollers but auditors. 
Mr. Bernal supported the amendment. 
Mr. Bankes thought that an incon- 
siderable saving ought not be put in com. 
petition with the perfect auditing of ac- 
counts. 
Mr. Creevey observed, that as on a 
former evening he had said he should like 


to see one of those clerks who had 1,400/. 


a year called to the bar to make good ‘his 


claim to that sum, so on the present occa-' 


sion he should like to see one of the 
comptrollers of army accounts make 
good his claim to 2,000/. a year: and then 
he should be eve to compare that claim 
with that of some brave officer who, 
having purchased his commission in the 


first instance, had fought his way to ho- — 


nour and promotion, and having at length 
for his service been called to the peerage, 
received only 2,000/. a year, as compen- 
sation for his services and to support his 
dignity as a peer. 


What comparison’ 
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could be made between tha services of 
the two individuals ? ‘ 

Sir R. Fergusson could nat avoid com- 
plaining of the conduct of government 
to general officers of a particular class, 
By a former regulation, an allowance was 
made to general officers without regi- 
ments. this allowance was now with- 
grave and thereby the public faith had 

een broken with those officers. At the 
close of the war it was determined that 
only a certain number of general officers 
should be kept up: and those who were 
reduced had only a claim to the half-pay 
of that rank which they had held in the 
army before their promotion as general 
officers. ‘This, he conceived, wasa great 
injustice to very many meritorious ge- 
neral officers, some of whom had spent 
20 years in the service. Many general 
officers, who, before the termination of 
the war, and before their prnenneiene 
might have made a considerable sum by 
the sale of their commissions, were now 
living upon their half pay as majors. 

is he considered as not just treatment 

to so deserving a classof men. Major~ 

enerals were deprived of all 

the half-pay which they had 
had been promoted. 

_ Mr. Huskisson said, that if the system 
of the gentlemen opposite were acted 
upon, instead of producing regularity 
and uniformity it would produce the 
utmost confusion. He was confident that 
by adopting the wild theories laid down, 
the whole affairs of the country would be 
thrown into disorder. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he wished it was in the power of the go- 
vernment to reward military officers to a 
greater extent: but nothing could be 
more unjust than to charge government 
with illiberality. 

- The committee divided : For the amend- 
ment 45. For the resolution, 105. After 
which, the chairman reported progress 
and asked leave to sit again. 


ay, except 
they 


SmuGccLing Prevention Acts. ] 
Mr. Lushington moved, that the House 
should resolve itself into a conmmittee 
on the Smuggling Prevention acts. 

Mr. Bernal deprecated the continuance 
of laws which were attended with such 
fatal consequence to the peace of the 
country. Skirmishes and battles were 
stated to have taken place between the 
people and the troops, which had been 


attended with, the loss of lives. He hoped | 
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that the House would, if net repeal the 
present Excise laws, at least endeavour to 
prevent any more bills from being sane+ 
tioned which were to support such a 
system. 

Mr. Hobhouse said,that the whole of the 
coast of Sussex was in a state of irritation 
and alarm, which had been aggravated by 
a recent melancholy occurrence. A fish- 
erman had been, as was well known, 
killed ‘under very suspicious circum- 
stances ; two juries had declared that the 
seaman of the preventive service who 
killed him was guilty of wilful murder, 
The judge had thonght fit to recommend 
the man to mercy, on which recommen- 
dation the government had acted. The 
alarm was now such thatall the fishermen 
at Hastings had drawn up their boats, 
and the whole population were in fear of 
the recurrence of these dreadful atro- 
cities. Within the last eighteen months, 
some dozen of persons had been put to 
death on that coast. It could never be 
maintained that these murders should be 
committed (for some of them un- 
doubtedly were murders) to prevent gin 
or lace from being now and then landed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that a judge who conceived that a pri- 
soner was innocent of acrime of which he 
was found guilty by the prejudices of a 
jury, and yet did not recommend him to 
mercy, would be unworthy of his station, 
Toa recommendation in such a case, the 
government could not do otherwise than 
attend. With regard to the feelings on 
the coast, they unhappily shewed that a 
great portion of the population was dis- 
posed to smuggling, and that, that dis- 
position could only be repressed by mo- 
derate, yet efficacious measures, Con- 
flicts similar to those now complained of 
had formerly taken place, when the state 
of the revenue was very different from 
what it now was. 

Mr. R. Gordon deprecated the existing 
state of the revenue laws, and assured the 
House that the coast of Dorsetshire and 
Devonshire were in a state quite as dis- 
turbed as the coast of Sussex. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, there were no 
grounds for the alarm which prevailed on 
the coast. He lamented what had recently 
occurred as much as any man, The per- 
son who was accused of murder on going 
into a boat tosearch, had been in the first 
instance thrown out, of it. This led to 
that struggle which had occurred, and 
which grew out of the. resistance offered 
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to him inthe discharge of his duty, He 


(sir G. C.) had desired to be informed if 


it were not possible to dispense with the 
searching of fishing boats? In answer to 
this he had received from the officer on 
that station a list of 52 fishing boats 
that were engaged in smuggling. _It 
was common for smugglers, when pre- 
vented from landing, to sink near the 
shore tin cases, filled with lace, and her- 
metically sealed so as to prevent the ac- 
cession of salt-water; and e cases 
were afterwards taken up at leisure by the 
nets or grapples of the fishermen. Every 
means had been tried to render the ex- 
amination as little troublesome to the 
fishermen as possible ; but nothing would 
ne them short of the liberty of smug- 
ing. 

. Mr. Bennet said, he had no doubt the 
men on the preventive service behaved 
with moderation. It was the system he 
complained of. If, instead of prohibiting 
those goods which formed the objects of 
smuggling, the principles of free trade 
were admitted, and moderate duties im- 
posed, this evil would be put an end to. 
As to-Ireland, no place in the world, 
with the exception of La Vendée during 
the revolution, had been treated as the 
North of Ireland had been under the dis- 
tillation laws. He could not consent to 
extend to that country the other detest- 
able securities against smuggling with 
which this country was cursed. 

. Mr. F. Palmer said, that if, after all 
the expence of Martello towers and pre- 
ventive service, smuggling was not re- 
pressed, it must be done by other means 
than violence. 

Mr. Robinson agreed as to the expedi- 
ency of taking away many of the restric- 
tions on the importation of French goods, 
which now existed. 

. The House went into the committee. 
HOUSE OF ‘LORDS, 
Monday, April 16. 

PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE ROMAN 
Catuotic After numerous 
petitions had been presented for and 
against the Roman Catholic Disability Re- 
moval bill, 

Earl Grey rose to present two petitions. 
The first was from a large body of per- 
sons in this country, professing the Roman 
Catholic religion. The petition had been 
drawn up before the bill now before their 
lordships had passed through the other 
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House, and it prayed for general relief 
from the disabilities under which the 
Roman Catholics laboured. The peti- 
tioners felt grateful for the acts passed 
for their relief during the benevolent 
reign of the late king; but they come 
plained that they still laboured under 
great disadvantages, and that they were 
marked out as persons dangerous and un~ 
worthy of public trust. In answer to 
these unmerited imputations, they appeal 
to those persons who have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing their conduct in a po- 
litical as well as a moral point of view, 
and call upon them to declare whether 
they deserve the character thus attempted 
to be fixed on them ; and whether; on the 
contrary, they have not always been dis- 
tinguished for loyalty and attachment, 
and submission to the laws. The peti- 
tioners have been accused of giving to a 
foreign potentate the submission which is 
due from them to the king of this coun- 
try; but this they deny, and state that 
they fully recognise the sovereign power 
of his majesty. The second petition he 
had to present was signed by six Roman 
Catholic peers—the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Shrewsbury, lord Arundel, lord 
Petre, lord Clifford, and lord Stourton, 
These petitioners stated, that they had 
read the bill which had passed through 
the other House of Parliament, and had 
been read a first time by their lordships, 
and that it received their full concur- 
rence... The petitioners had hitherto been 
prevented from sitting in their lordships’ 
House, in consequence of the form of the 
oath which they were required to take as 
a necessary preliminary to the enjoyment 
of that privilege. He felt great satisfac- 
tion in presenting these petitions, not only 
on account of the characters of the peti- 
tioners, but also from the feeling which 
he entertained of the justice of their 
claims, and of the temper and moderation 
with which they were advanced. He felt 
himself bound to answer the appeal which 
had been made by the petitioners, and to 
state, from the result of his own personal 
observation, that there did not exist men 
more distinguished for the exemplary dis- 
charge of their public and private duties 
through all the various. walks of life. 
This would be acknowledged even by 
those who felt themselves under the pain- 
ful necessity of opposing their claims. 
He remembered on a former occasion te 
have heard the noble earl opposite (Li- 
verpool) say, that, for distinguished loy- 
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alty and integrity, he knew of no class of 
men more entitled to approbation than 
the Roman Catholics. It was admitted 
also, that the Roman Catholic religion 
was. no longer rendered dangerous by 
those tenets which formerly constituted 


' a part of it, and which, if they existed at 


present, would be a reasonable ground for 
allowing the professors of that religion to 
continue in their present situation. The 
opposition of the noble earl, however, 
rested upon different grounds, which 
would doubtless be made evident during 
the discussion of that evening. He should 
refrain from taking any part in the ap- 
proaching discussion, unless called upon 
so to do by some unforeseen circum- 
stances. His opinions upon this subject 
were well known, and it would only be 
irksome to their lordships to hear them 
repeated. Any exertions of his were the 
more unnecessary, as there were those 
— by whom that just cause would 

more effectually advocated. No one 
could surpass him in zeal for the success 
of the measure ; but he weuld content him- 
self with a general reference to the 
grounds on which he had given it his sup- 
port on former occasions; and those 
grounds were, that the disqualifications 
which were imposed on the Roman Ca- 
tholics could not be justified on the 
grounds either of policy or justice. Cir- 
cumstances were more favourable for the 
contemplated measure than they ever had 
been. The head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose power might once have 
been deemed formidable, could no longer 
be an object of apprehension. It could 
not now be alleged that the pope was 
under the influence and control of the 
power which had been the terror of Eu- 
rope. The present bill had not met with 
that opposition on the part of the public 
which former bills of a similar nature had 
experienced. The present bill had passed 
through one House of Parliament without 
any expression of public discontent. 
From this it might be argued, that, if this 
great measure of justice and mercy was 
now to receive the sanction of the House, 
it was probable that, while it relieved the 
Catholic, it would not be followed by any 
dissatisfaction from any part of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. We were still at peace, 
but surrounded by warnings upon all 
sides. How long we could line out of 
that war, which seemed to threaten Eu- 
rope, it was impossible to foresee. But 
the storm being hens at a distance, every 
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principle of policy required that we should 
prepare against its approach, and provide 
ourselves with the means of resisting its 
fury. It was from divisions at home that 
the greatest danger was to be apprehend- 
ed; and it should be remembered, that 
those for whose relief the present measure 
was introduced, had freely offered their 
blood in the defence of their country, 
even under all the disadvantages of exclu- 
sion, and had contributed by their braver 

to the peace which she now enjoye 

With thot feelings on his mind—with a 
full conviction, that every motive of jus- 
tice and policy, of Christian charity and 
true religion, and he would add, of na- 
tional gratitude, was in their favour, he 
could not avoid anxiously entreating the 
attention of the Horse to these petitions. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Roman Caruotic Disasitity Re- 
MOVAL Bitit.j] The order of the da 
ey read for the second reading of this 

ill, 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose. He 
said, it was now a long period since the 
Roman Catholics had been the objects of 
intolerance and cruelty. In the reign of 
his late majesty, however, a better pros- 
pect was presented tothem. By the Brit- 
ish statute of 1778, and the statute passed 
by the Irish. parliament about the same 
time, the first breach was made in the sys- 
tem of proscription which had so long 
been pursued towards the Roman Catho- 
lics. This breach was still further widen- 
ed by the British statute of 1791, which 
gave to the Roman Catholics of this coun- 
try, all the privileges which they were at 
present capable of possessing. A spirit 
of liberality and just feeling had been 
evinced by a large portion of the public 
towards their Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. The progress of this tolerant feel- 
ing had been particularly rapid among 
the higher classes. The Irish parliament 
of 1782, granted many more concessions 
to the Roman Catholics, which were still 
further extended-by the same parliament 
in 1792. But, by the Irish statute of 
1793, by which the elective franchise and 
other important privileges were restored 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, they 
were placed in a situation of superiority 
to the members of the same religion in 
England. The preference which the 
Irish Roman Catholic thus possessed 
could not be justified on any principle of 
reason or expediency. 
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coming before this House, the two noble. 


- In this anomalous situation the Catholic 
body had remained from that time to the 

resent moment, except in one instance, 
in which a friend of his in the naval de- 
partment in the other House, under the 
auspices of a noble viscount, was the 
means of passing an act through parlia- 
ment, for extending to the Catholics, in 
the military and naval services, the ad- 
vantages to which they were entitled by 
the Irish statute of 1793, but which they 
had before but very imperfectly enjoyed. 
Since 1793, the spirit of concession 
seemed to be dead. The claims of the 
Catholics had scarcely been able to ob- 
tain the consideration of parliament. 
Though the subject had been brought 
under the notice of parliament, both in 
this country and in Ireland, over and over 
again, the Catholics had still been suffered 
to remain in their present degraded state. 
Except in two solitary instances, in 1812 
and 1813, both of which occurred in the 
other House of Parliament, the Catholics 
never succeeded in getting their griev- 
ances considered in a_ parliamentary 
manner. Under these circumstances it 
was, that the present bill of Justice and 
Mercy, as he had called it on a former 
occasion, had come up to their lord- 
ships from the other House. The 
bill had scarcely passed the threshold of 
their lordships’ Piaioe, when it was met 
by the denunciation (he might use the 
term) of the noble earl opposite, and the 
learned lord on the woolsack. This had 
been the proceeding of the two noble 
lords, without hearing a single observa- 
tion either for or against the bill. The 
two noble lords had decided, as far as two 
individuals could decide, that the bill 
should not pass. He trusted the noble 
lords would give an explanation of so 
very unusual a line of conduct. It was 
not decorous thus to treat a bill which 
had received the sanction of the other 
House of Parliament. It was customary 
always to read a bill the first time pro 
Jorma, and to reserve all discussion till 
the second reading. Would not thése 
noble lords condescend to give more con- 
sideration to a bill which had not passed 
through the other House in an unguarded 
manner, but had gone through the fiery 
ordeal of five weeks debate? Scarcely a 
paragraph or clause had passed without a 
division. 

- Many interests were connected with 
this important measure; and yet, in defi- 


nce of all the circumstances attending "| 
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lords had at once decided against it, and 
he knew that too often those noble lords 
decided for the majority of their lordships. 
The noble earl, however, was very candid 
and open in his opposition on the occasion 
to which he alluded. The noble earl 
divided the bill into two parts; but it 
was only for the purpose of expressing 
his disapprobation of one part as well as 
the other. The first part of the bill pro- 
vided for the restoration of certain 
privileges to the Catholics, and the second 
part laid down regulations for the inter- 
course to be maintained between the 
members of the Catholic religion in this 
country and the See of Rome. It was 
impossible that any person could object 
to the first part of this bill, who was not 
perfectly satisfied with the present situa- 
tion in which the Roman Catholics stood, 
who did not wish that no amelioration of 
their condition should take place, and 
who did not desire that no inquiry should 
be instituted on the subject. If the noble 
earl entertained an unfavourable opinion 
of the merits and trustworthiness of the 
Roman Catholics, why did he reject the 
necessary securities fur the good conduct 
of these dangerous subjects, which were 
offered by the second part of the bill? 
He could not conceive on what principle 
the noble earl founded his opposition as 
well to one part of the bill as to the 
other. 

The authority of the two noble lords 
was, doubtless, very great, and therefore 
presented a considerable difficulty for him 
to surmount. He, however, had an au- 
thority as high as that of the noble lords 
in favour of the bill—he meant the deci- 
sion of the other House of Parliament. 
He would, therefore, only ask as a boon, 
that their lordships would consider, in the 
usual manner, the present 
bill of relief. He desired not to pledge 
their Jordships to the whole, or to any 
part of the bill; but he wished to have a 
cool and temperate consideration of the 
measure: that was all he asked for, and 
nothing, he conceived, could be more just 
and reasonable. Who were those persons 
whose case the noble lords seemed to 
treat so lightly, as if they had already de- 
cided in their own minds that it did not 
deserve any consideration at all? They 
composed one-fourth part of the whole 
population of the United Kingdom, and 
four-fifths of the population of that part 
of the empire to which he had the honour 
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of belonging. Four millions of loyal Irish- 


men—a body no less respectable for their 
honourableand conscientious feelings, than 
for their number—now demanded justice 
at their lordships’ bar. They petitioned 
their lordships to be heard; they called 
for an examination of their claims, and he 
hoped they would not be sent away from 
their lordships’ bar, with their prayer re- 
jected, and their application treated with 
contempt and insult. Had their lordships’ 
never heard of this body before? Yes, 
they had: they had already granted them 
extensive concessions. Had not their 
lordships’ taken the trouble of inquiring 
how far the Roman Catholics were worthy 
of the concessions which they formerly 
required? Wndoubtedly their lordships 
had done as as they ought to do: they 
conferred no boon on the Roman Catho- 
lics, antil they had the. fullest proof that 
they were worthy of it. What course 


_ did they adopt to procure that sufficing 


? They had resorted to the mode 
which. teust-worthiness was pvoved in 
courts of justice, and im the different 
teansactionsbetweenman and man; namely, 
by the exaction of an oath. Under the 
sanction of an oath, his majesty’s Roman 
€atholic'subjeets hadagain avd again been 
intrusted with important privileges. 
had’ placed themselves on:a level with all 


the other’ subjects of this country; and'| 
there. was no‘. imputation: that. malice or | 


ill-fortune had cast on them, which. they 


had not contradicted, and wiped away by | 
the solemnity of an oath. They had not | 


done this by: one oath merely, but by a 
succession of. oaths, from the year 1778: 
to 1793. They had: repelled every thing 
that had been advanced against them as: 
faithful: members: of the state; they had 
eheerfully taken ail those oatlis; and, 
therefore, he' contended, they had proved 
themselves completely trust-worthy. He 


knew not what was: now left. for them to | par: 


do. He: wished: any’ noble peer would 
stand up in: his’ place, and. declare, that 
the oaths of the Roman Catholics: were 
not'as muclr to: be depended on:as those 
of’ any other ciass: of men in the commu- 
nity;' or that, as:far as their loyalty: was 
eoneerned; the Catholics were not trust~ 
worthy; andif that body did: not prove 
the assumption to be unfounded, then he 


‘would say that ‘the: Catholic did not de- 


serve’ any’ farther extension of privileges. 
Wien tiie: act of 1793: passed; though 
that event took place: in the sister coun- 
try, yet he conceived that the measure 
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had the full approbation of his majesty’s 
ministers. That act gave the Irish Roman’ 
Catholic the liberty of exercising the 
elective franchise. 

Now, when ministers conceived that 
this portion of his majesty’s subjects were 
sufficiently trust-worthy to have the 
elective franchise committed to their 
hands, it was, he conceived, a full and 
complete admission that those ministers 
considered the Roman Catholics to be 
perfectly worthy of possessing political 
power. They had been in possession of 
the elective franchise for twenty-eight. 
years, and they had exercised it with the 
utmost propriety. Perhaps, at that time, 
ministers were justified in using this 
language :—‘* We: have given the Catho~ 
lie the elective franchise—that is a great 
deal—let us pause for a while, and see 
what his conduct will be. Let us rest a 
little on our oars, and, if the Catholic does 
not abuse the privilege now granted 
to him, let: us open te him more widely 
the door of the Corstitution.” He knew 
he should be told that this wasa Pro~ 
testant Constitution. He would say, 
equally with the most ardent admirer of 
the constitution, that it was so ; and God 
forbid that he should ever be accessory 
to any act that would deprive the coun- 
try of that constitution! He loved his own 
Protestant Constitution, and herevered his 
own Protestant establishment; and it'was 
not for the purpose of weakening it that 
he wished this bill to pass. On the con- 
trary, he’ was anxious: to promote a 
ment, and principle, amongst all classes 
of his majesty’s subjects. He wished to 
remove every cause of jealousy and heart- 
burning ; lie was desirous net to give one 
body of men an opportunity to triumph 
over another; ke was anxious to leave no 
ground for invidious and paimful com- 
ison. These were his objects in calling 
on their lordships to give a:second: read- 
ing to the bill. : 

He had told their lordships who the 
principle: parties. were whom it was in- 
tended to benefit by tlie: provisions of 
this bill’; and he would! now remind them 
who the: other’ party was, whose power 
appeared to be: so very formidable in the 
eyes of some of their lordships. He 

e alluded: to: the pope—that potentate, 
with whom, it seemed, no intercourse, 
consistently with: the safety: of the coun- 
try, coult) takeplace. But an intercourse 


had-taken: place: for a century past, and 
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no real injury— nay, not even an 
argumentative injury had resulted to the 
state in consequence. And yet, when 
they were about to open the door of the 
constitution to the Roman Catholic, they 
were called on at the same moment to 
affront him and his religion—to say to 
him, “ Henceforth, we will not allow you 
to correspond with the pope, unless that 
correspondence is submitted to a tribunal 
of Protestants authorized to examine it 
by the state.”—For his own part, he did 
not think the pope was a personage cal- 
culated to inspire so much dread. The 
conduct of that potentate, he conceived, 
‘was not of such a nature as to deserve 
harsh treatment at their lordships’ hands. 
There was nothing which lay in his power, 
the performance of which tended towards 
conciliation, that he had neglected. He 
had gone every length to soothe the feel- 
ings of those who feared the influence of 
his power. He had met more than half 
-way every proposition that seemed cal- 
culated to assuage the fears of their lord- 
ships, or of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. 

He would now read an extract from a 
document, not a very old but a. very im- 
‘portant one, for the purpose of pointing 
-out the alteration that had been made in 
the oath of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
The argument which was founded on that 
oath, both in the Irish parliament and in 
this, was now entirely done away by 
this voluntary act of his holiness; for he 
‘understood that no application had been 
made to him for that purpose. The al- 
teration was. made of his own free will, 
-to prove that he was not the person whom 
-they ought to fear and distrust., The fol- 
lowing were, then, the important altera- 
.tions. made by the college of the Propa- 
ganda Fide at Rome, in the oath appoint- 
ed to be taken by the vicars Apostolic in 
-England, and the Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops, according to which the following 
words, which have caused so much mis- 
Tepresentation at all times, were omitted, 
-viz.:— ‘ Heereticos, schismaticos, et 
rebelles' eidem Domino nostro vel suc- 
-cessoribus pradictis pro posse persequar 
et impugnabo.” And with the addition 

of the following words at the conclusion 
of the oath:—* Hec omnia et singula 
eo inviolabilius: observabo, quo certior 
-sum, nihil in iis contineri, quod jura- 
‘mento fidelitatis mez erga serenissimum 
.N. Regem, ejusque ad thronum succes- 
sores, debite: adversari possit.” 
VOL. V. 
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Now, if their lordships wanted to frame 
an oath for the Roman Catholic pti 
clear, plain, and comprehensive, could 
they by possibility use words more strong 
and forcible for the purpose, than. the 
pope, by his voluntary act, had furnish- 
ed? He would now refer to another do- 
cument, not so new, having been promul- 
gated in 1744, but which went to show 
what the principle of the Catholic Church 
had been at all times. It was the pream- 
ble to the order of reference made to 
the bishops and superiors of the Catholic 
Church, when called upon to make a re- 
port of the state of their respective dio- 
ceses or districts, extracted from an or- 
der of the Propaganda, printed in 1744: 
—‘ Animadvertendum est has questiones 
@ sacra congregatione ea tantum de causa 
fieri, ut regionum status spiritualis et re-: 
ligionis ipsi innotescat—nullo modo au- 
tem temporalis, et politicus—quippe res 
ejusmodi ad eam minime pertinent, nec 
eas scire desiderat—neque vult omnino 
missionarios suos eis implicari—quamo- 
brem qui responsurus est, videat, ne re- 
spondeat ad aliud, quam ad ea, quz spiri- 
tuale divinumque ministerium respiciant.” 
Such was the character of that potentate 
whom their lordships had been taught 
to view with the most jealous apprehen- 
sion, as an individual not confining him- 
self to matters of a spiritual nature, but, 
from the nature of his situation, and. the 
habits of his life, constantly engaging in 
conspiracies against foreign states. This 
was the person against whom the bill in- 
troduced to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, to prevent the intercourse of Ro- 
man. Catholics with the see of Rome, was 
directed. He was not the person he had 
been described—his was not a power that 
ought to produce fear; on the contrary, 
he was worthy of the confidence of every 
state in Europe, whether it was Catholic 
or not Catholic. The sentiments of the 
pope were stated plainly. and decisively, 
and from them it appeared he sought only 
to protect and preserve that religion of 
which he was the only visible head on 
earth. 

-He had mentioned to their lordships 
before, that this bill was not hurried 
through the other House of Parliament 
.a3 a-matter that did not demand serious 
consideration.- He believed no measure 
ever passed through parliament that was 
more completely considered in all its 
parts. And what gave greater weight to 
ne manner ip which it passed through 
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_ and temperance. It was now necessary 


‘by which the Roman Catholics would be 


the other House was, that it was not ex- 
amined in the heat of passion, but was 
considered with the utmost moderation 


thathe should state what this bill con- 
tained. It introduced an enabling system, 


brought fully within the pale of our Pro- 
testant constitution. But it would not be 
less a Protestant constitution, when Ro- 
man Catholics were seated as members of 
that or of the other House of Parliament. 
This general capacity to hold situations 
in the state, this eligibility to sit as mem- 
bers of parliament, was not given to the 
Catholic for the first time by this bill. It 
only restored him to that of which he had 


been deprived: it removed the penalty | bed 


by which the Catholic had been prevented 
from exercising those privileges, which 
were his birth-right, as much as they were 
the birth-right of any other subject of the 
king. ‘heir lordships were not granting 
new privileges to the Catholic body, but 
restoring to them those constitutional 
rights of which they had been formerly 
deprived—a. deprivation which, perhaps 
at the moment, might have been neces- 
sary for the safety of the state, but the 
continuance of which, no man could lay 
his hand upon his heart and declare to 
be called for by the circumstances of the 
resent day. The Roman Catholics had 
tried for twenty-eight years, and 
during that long period they had not 
been found wanting in their duty to the 
constitution,. 

There were, in the bill now before 
their lordships, certain exceptions with 
respect to particular offices, of which he 
—— The perpetual succession of 

e Crown in a Protestant line was provi- 
ded for, and the permanence the 
ehurch establishment in all its power, 
dignity, and authority, was equally pre- 
served: under this measure. Of what else, 
he would ask, did the Protestant esta- 
blishment consist? The king might a 
point his own ministers at will; and, he 
demanded, would: not their Protestant. 
monarch be as likely to defend himself 
from his Catholic subjects, if any at- 
tempt were made to press them into his 
councils from improper motives, as any. 
other Protestant in the country? The king, 
having the choice of his ministers, would, 
as @ matter of course, appoint men of 
his own religion. e privy council was 
open to Catholics under this bill, as he 
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of Parliament were also open to them, 
and, above all things they were eligible 
to a seat on the bench. This was most 
important, because he could not conceive 
a circumstance more galling, or more 
likely to create discontent, than to admit 
a man within the bar—to allow him the 
rank of king’s counsel—and then to turn 
round and teli him, “ so far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.? And why? “ Because 
thou art a suspected man.’? Was not 
this the way to render him disaffected? 
When a man was thus insulted—when 
his feelings were thus deeply wounded— 
he never could forget it. He must feel 
his degradation every morning when he 
arose, and every night when he went to 


He agreed in the propriety of all the 
exceptions contained in the bill, compris- 
ing the situation of the two highest law 
officers in the Empire, and several 
other officers. After these exceptions 
had been made, the door of the constitu- 
tion was still widely opened to the Roman 
Catholics. The bill effected two objects 
of extreme importance. It took away 
the necessity of making that declaration 
which branded a man for professing that 
religion, which was professed by the 
greater portion of Europe. The re-mo- 
delling the oath of supremacy he approv- 
ed of as one of the greatest beauties of 
the bill. This was a very great object, 
because it shewed, that that oath, which 
was the great oath of fidelity to the 
state, could be taken by the Roman Ca- 
tholics as well as by any other subject, 
without violating his religious feelings. 
Having shown that the Roman Catho- 
lies were, in their present situation, wor- 
thy of possessing all they asked for ; and 
conceiving that, without any additional 
oath, they were sufficiently trust-worthy, 
under the test they had already taken, to 
be admitted into this Protestant constitu- 
tion—this being his decided opinion, he 
could not think that any part of the se- 
cond bill was at all necessary. He agreed 
in the provisions of the first bill, because 
he looked upon the Roman Catholic to 
be, in no respect whatever, a suspicious 
subject. Hehad proved himself to be any 
thing but a suspicious subject. Having 
been for twenty-eight years admitted ‘to 
the exercise of the elective franchise, they 
ought not now to impose on him what was 
ealled an additional security, but which, 
in fact, was no, security. He should, 


thought it ought to be. The two Houses 


therefore, have no objection, if the whole 
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of the provisions of the second bill were 
entirely expunged. It afforded him no 
facility in agreeing to the first measure, 
when he found it was accompanied by 
such a measure as the second. So far 
from its improving the original measure, 
it appeared, in his view of the subject, to 
detract so very much from its merits, 
that, if he were a Roman Catholic, he 
would say, * Take back your securities, 
I will not have them, and with them also 
take back the proffered boon.” He said 
this, because he felt that they wanted no 
additional securities; and they ought not 
to insult individuals whom they were 
about to restore to political privileges. 
Did they not grossly insult the Roman 
Catholics by demanding those securities ? 
Did they not say, speaking to the Roman 
Catholic clergy, “ It is on your ac- 
count we have 5 the laity so long out 
ef the possession of those good things 
which other subjects have enjoyed 2” Did 
they not declare to the laity, ‘“‘ We have 
taken from you all your rights and privi- 
leges, because you have a disaffected 
pace of clergy?” He knew, and he 
could state, from his own personal obser- 
vation, that the very reverse of this was 
the truth, with respect to the Roman 
Catholic clergy in that part of the united 
kingdom from which he came; and, as 
he believed the reflection cast on the cha- 
racter of that body was a most unjust 
one, he should be ashamed if he could for 
@ moment amuse their lordships with a 
notion that any shackles ought to be fas- 
tened on the Roman Catholic clergy as 
the price of concessions that were to be 
made to the laity. He had too great a 
respect for the judgment of those ho- 
nourable persons who drew up the bill, 
and of those noble lords who would vote 
for the securities to believe that they 


. were introduced for their satisfaction. 


The honourable person who brought the 
bill into the other House, and some noble 
lords who would probably speak in favour 
of the securities in that House, could not 
have a doubt on the fact, that a more 
respectable body of men than the Roman 
Catholic clergy did not exist. They well 
knew that there was no intercourse which 
those individuals could possibly have with 
the sovereign pontiff, that could be injuri- 
ous to a Protestant state. They must-be 
assured, that those securities. were not 
wanted at all; and, if he might use the 
expression, they were only thrown out as 
a tub to the whale—as a screen between 
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those noble lords and honourable 
to whom he had alluded, and the blind 
intolerance of certain individuals. <A 
great deal ought to be sacrificed to insure 
the success of a measure for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics; but it was too 
much to sacrifice the character of a res- 
pectable body of men, exercising clerical 
functions, to satisfy the idle clamour of 
the ignorant and the intolerant. : 
It would be perhaps more proper to 
postpone what he was now about to men- 
tion to their lordships until the bill got 
into a committee ; and if he had any sort 
of intimation from the noble earl opposite 
(the earl of Liverpool) or from the 
learned lord on the woolsack, that the 
House was likely to go into a committee 
on the bill, he would avoid troubling their 
lordships with a detail of certain altera- 
tions which he meant .to propose, and 
which it was necessary he should state in 
his own defence, because he was not an 
advocate for the bill in the shape in which 
it came from the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, he would be unworthy of 
a seat in that House, if, after what he had 
stated, he could attempt to advocate a~ 
bill so constructed. Many ns, and 
amongst them some noble lords in that 
House, who were as much attached te 
a Protestant constitution-as he was, and 
who contemplated no danger from throw- 
ing it open to the Roman Catholics, were 
of opinion, that modifications ought -to 
take place in this bill, which would do 
away many of those points that were most 
obnoxious to the feelings of his noble 
friends, to his own feelings, and to the 
feelings of the Roman Catholics. This, 
they conceived, might be done, without 
removing the real and substantial securi- 
ties contained in the bill. In the first 
place this bill began with imposing on 
the clergy a compulsory oath—an oath 
to be enforced under the penalty of a 
misdemeanor. Now, he did not like the 
principle of compulsory oaths. There 
was a compulsory oath, and also imposed 


-on the Catholic clergy, at the commence~ 


ment of the French revolution, which 
they were obliged to take under the pain. 
of deportation. But, thank God, that was 
not the act of a regular established go- 
vernment. The present oath was not. 
compulsory on those persons who were to 
derive benefit from the bill, but on. the 
clergy, whose situation would not be 
ameliorated by it. This oath must be. 
taken by every Roman Catholic clergy~ 
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man, though he had been in orders for 


-half a century, under the penalty of a 


misdemeanor. ‘There was nothing in 
the oath which any man need be unwil- 
ling to swear; but he objected to it in 
principle, as a compulsory oath. He 
also objected to it for another reason, as 
being unnecessary to carry into effect the 
machinery of the measure, which was 
completely set in motion by the other 
part of the bill. They ought assuredly 


_ to believe a man when he took this oath ; 


but by the provisions of the bill, the per- 
son who had taken the oath would not be 
believed, even after he had sworn, since 
he was referred to another tribunal. It 
was, therefore, proposed to omit this oath 
altogether. 

ere was another part of the bill which 
ought to be attended to; namely, that 
clause which provided, that a commission 
should be created in both countries, for 
the purpose of receiving and considering 
the rescripts from the see of Rome. In- 
stead of the two commissions which the 
bill proposed to appoint for the discharge 
of the duties therein confided to them, in 
England and in Ireland respectively, it 
would be proposed that there should be 
but one commission only to transact the 
business for both countries, in this the 
seat of the government. That the lay 
members of this commission should not 
be appointed at the fortuitous election of 
the ministers of the Crown; but that they 
should consist permanently of certain 
great officers of the Crown, to be parti- 
cularly named in the bill, and of no others. 
He was quite sure that no documents 
would be transmitted to the bishops which 
they would be unwilling to submit to the 
board. Indeed, he thought that, in a 
very short time, the bishops would forget 
there was any board at all; and the office 
would become as complete a sinecure as 
any in the state. The government of Ire- 
land was exceedingly well represented in 
the other House, by the right hon. gen- 
tleman who filled the office of chief secre- 
tary; and he was convinced, in perform- 
ing the duties of his office, he would act 
without partiality to one party or another. 
But they had known gentlemen of a dif- 
ferent temper and feeling in the office ; 
and as, in that case, the board might be- 
come an office of patronage and emolu- 
ment, or a field for the display of party 
feeling, he wished it to be established in 
this country. And to carry these inten- 
tions into execution, he was authorised to 


declare, in the name of those noble lords 
before alluded to, that the following was 
the provision which it was their intention 
to substitute in the place of those provi- 
sions which now stood in this part of the 
bill, viz.—** That it shall and may be law- 
ful for his majesty, his heirs, and succes- 
sors, by commission under the great seal 
of Great Britain, to nominate and appoint 
commissioners for executing the several 
powers and duties hereinafter appointed 
to be by them exercised, and that the 
persons to be nominated and appointed 
shall be the persons, being Protestants, 
who shall, for the time being, hold the 
following offices; viz. those of the lord 
president of the council, his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, the first 
commissioner of his majesty’s treasury, 
the chief secretary of the lord lieutenant, 
lord deputy, or other chief governor or 
governors of Ireland ; and that there shall 
be joined to them in the said commission 
such persons in holy orders professing the 
Roman Catholic religion and exercising 
episcopal duties or functions in the Roman 
Catholic church within Great Britain or 
Ireland, as his majesty, his heirs, and suc- 
eessors, shall be ae to nominate and 
appoint—one at the least of such persons 
being a person exercising such duties or 
functions in Great Britain, and two at the 
least being persons exercising the same in 


“Ireland.” 


There was another part of the bill which 
struck him as being defective. It was, 
he thought, a sufficient punishment for 
the person whom his majesty’s government 
thought unworthy of holding the situation 
of a bishop, or a dean, to be rejected, 
when he was proposed for either of those 
offices. But, by the provisions of the 
bill, he was not only rejected, but insulted, 
since his name was placed on the rolls of 
the court of chancery, where it would re-. 
main, from generation to generation, ac- 
companied by the humiliating comment, 
that government did not think him trust- 


worthy. Instead, therefore, of the pro- 


vision directing that the name of the per- 
son disapproved of as a bishop or a dean 
should be enrolled or posted in his ma- 
jesty’s court of chancery, it was intended 
to be provided, that the name should be 
only entered on the minutes of the board. 
—There was only one other point which 
he wished to have altered. By the bill, 
as it now stood, all documents sent from 
the see of Rome were to be submitted to 


the board, with the exception of those 
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that related to the confession of any indi- 
vidual or individuals. In those cases, it 
was enacted, that when any person re- 
ceived such a document, on his taking a 
certain oath, namely, that it related solely 
to spiritual matters, he would be autho- 
rised to transmit it, not to the board at 
large, but to the senior ecclesiastical com- 
missioner. This he conceived to be an 
unwarrantable attack on the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman, since it implied, that, 
in the performance of his duty, it was pos- 
sible that he would, if a severe provision 
were not put in force, conceal the nature 
of the communication he had received. 
There was no person to whom the Catho- 
lic clergyman could communicate what he 
learned in confession, except to the head 
of his own church, when it was necessary 
to ask a conscientious question ; and, 
therefore, the operation of this clause 
would be to force the Roman Catholic 
clergyman to do that which was directly 
contrary to his duty.—On the subject of 
the confessional, it was intended to be pro- 
vided that, instead of the reference of the 
case, as now directed by the bill, to the 
senior ecclesiastical commissioner of the 
board, the oath of the person, that the 
document which he had received from 
Rome referred exclusively to the spiritual 
concerns of some individual, should be 
final and conclusive; and the person so 
making oath should be discharged from 
all penalty whatsoever. 

He had now stated what alterations 
would be proposed in the Bill, if it should 
go to a committee. He had thought it 
right to make this statement, for the sake 
of the measure itself; because he wished 
their lordships to know distinctly what he 
was desirous of having carried into effect. 
The Catholic clergy asked for nothing. 
They only requested to exercise their 
functions as they did at present. They 
desired no stipend from government ; they 
called for no extension of privilege. All 
they wished for was, to be allowed to per- 
form their duties as heretofore. eir 
lordships were not entering into a treat 
with their Catholic fellow-subjects. it 
was for their lordships to decide, and it 
was for them to receive that decision with 
deference and respect, The noble earl, 
in conclusion, repeated, in the strongest 
manner, his objections to any thing like 
a negative, or veto, upon the appointment 
of the bishops. Though he was persuaded 
that the government would never be dis- 
turbed by the recommendation of an im- 


oper person as a Roman Catholic bishop» 
soll thd, on the other hand, the ministers 
would never go out of their way to inter- 
tupt the success of any such nomination, 
for the indulgence of party feeling, or any 
other worse motive, he still objected to 
any such privilege being conceded to the 
government, still, because it was his de- 
cided conviction, that such precaution 
was altogether unnecessary, and that it 
was justly considered as a heavy and un- 
merited infliction upon them by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. He thanked their lord- 
ships for their patient attention to him. 
He had endeavoured to trace the origin 
and merits of the bill as far as it had 
hitherto gone. In advocating the Catho- 
lic interests, he trusted that he had said 
nothing in the least injurious to the feel- 
ings of any man. He had endeavoured 
to adopt the tone of forbearance and mo- 
deration used in passing the bill through 
the other House. Perhaps no man had 
ever been so anxious to do his duty fully 
and conscientiously. He would deeply 
lament it, if he had, in the course of that 
duty, wounded the feelings of any party. 
He would now move, “ That the bill be 
now read a second time.” 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that in 
addition to the embarrassment he must 
always feel in addressing their lordships, 
he laboured in the present instance undcr 
peculiar difficulty from the conviction 
that he could offer nothing which had not 
been more ably stated by others on former 
occasions, and from an apprehension that, 
by an injudicious selection of arguments, 
he might injure the causg he was anxious 
to serve. He had no hope of making any 
deep impression on the House ; buthe 
felt it tobe his duty to express, as con- 
cisely as the nature of the subject would 
admit, his sentiments, which time and 
reflection, and even the conduct of those 
whom he most respected had not been 
able to alter ; but which on the contrary 
all that he had seen, and a long residence 
in Catholic countries, had but tended to 
confirm. The present bill consisted of 
two parts: the first part went to admit 
Roman Catholics to almost all offices in 
the state; the second, to regulate their 
intercourse with the see of Rome. To 
the latter, many Catholics strongly ob- 
jected; but it wasto the former part of 
the bill that his objections would be 
directed ; and he would begin by moving : 
— That the bill should be read a second 
time this day-six months.” ‘This bilkap« 
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peared to give up what was necessary to 
be retained for the security of the Pro- 
testant church, without satisfying the 
Catholics. It alarmed those who were 
attached to the established church, while 
it set no limits to the demands of the Ca- 
‘tholics. For if any one supposed that 
-the Catholics would ever be satisfied with- 
‘out having their laity admitted to all 
“offices, without exception or restriction, 
-and without obtaining for their clergy the 
‘restoration of all benefices and property 
of the church, and a recognition (in 
principle at least) of the right of that 
family to _— in this country, which had 
-been set aside by the Bill of Rights, he 
was much deceived. Inordinate and re- 
prehensible as his presumption might be 
thought, he would venture to say, that in 
his judgment those who expected the 
Catholics would be content with less than 
this, shewed little foresight, little know- 


- ledge of mankind in general, and of the 


Roman Catholics in particular. He con- 
ceived that some might contemplate such 
an arrangement when they supported the 
present measure, and be of opinion, that 
asthe Presbyterian church was suffered 
to be the established church of Scotland, 
in the same ‘way the Catholic church 
might be allowed to become the esta- 
blished church of Ireland. Much as he 
differed from those who were of this 
way of thinking, he was of opinion that 
even this could be less dangerous than 
the measure now before the House, which 
graduated them towards the object of their 
wishes, and gave them political power to 
enable them to proceed further. By the 
English constitition, Roman Catholics 
were excluded from all political power, 
and it appeared to him that to alter it 


_ in this respect would be to do away with 


its very essence. Was it wrong or right 
to exclude the Catholics from political 
power? The advocates for the bill might 
say that it was originally right, 
but that the reasons which justified 
their exclusion then were no longer in 
existence. . He could wish to examine 
what.the reasons were which formerly 
justified their exclusion, and what were 
the circumstances which had caused these 
to exist no longer. Let their lordships 
for a moment examine what ground there 
was for this opinion. Was it founded on 
some alteration in the character of the 
Roman Catholics, or on some important 
change in the leading features of their 
religion? - The Catholics were daily ac- 


quiring- more consideration and power, 
and it surely was not therefore to be con- 
cluded that the laws ought to be repealed. 
Were their lordships prepared to say to 
the Catholics— When you were incon- 
siderable in numbers and property, we 
dreaded your influence, and we then 
gave no encouragement to your religion 
because we considered it contrary to li- 
berty and freedom of conscience; but 
we afterwards found out that an exagge- 
rated sense of danger had induced us to 
impose heavy restraints upon you. We 
then relaxed our measures of precaution 
and we repealed all the severe laws under 
the operation of which you laboured. 
In consequence of this conduct of ours, 
your population and your wealth have 
rapidly increased; and now that you 
have numbers and power sufficient to do 
usno harm, we rely with confidence on 
your moderation. Come then, and share 
with us all the authority, all the advan- 
tages, we possess. Some little reserva- 
tion must be made for the present, 
merely to blind unthinking Protestants ; 
but very soon we will yield every thing 
and share with you the whole.” Such 
was the effect of the principal argument 
in support of the bill, and nothing could 
be more inconsistent. It was also con- 
tended that the influence of the pope was 
no longer an object of apprehension. 
He was convinced, however, that the 
church of Rome was so constituted, that, 
to guard against it ought always to be an 
object of solicitude with this government. 
Its practice might vary somewhat, ac- 
cording to circumstances, or according 
to the character of a particular pope; 
but its principles and its views were still 
the same. The manner in which the 
Roman Catholic church accommodated 
itself to circumstances was well known. 
At a time when men were not disposed to 
become proselytes, it adopted Pagan 
ceremonies, and incorporated them in the. 
body of its rites. The Pagan name was 
changed, but the thing remained the same 
as before. Points held to be most ma- 
terial, and which served to distinguish 
Catholics from Protestants, were given 
up to gain an object. In one country, 
with the view of conciliating the people, 
married priests had been allowed to per- 
form the ceremonies of the church. He 
was astonished at this indulgence; and 
upon inquiring into it, learned that it was 
excused by the pretence that the celibacy 
of priests in the Cathglic church was a 
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ing. Their zeal has chiefly been exer- 


matter of discipline, but not of doctrine. 
Where authority could not be safely ex- 
erted,thechurch was very accommodating ; 
but where the Romish superstition com- 
pletely prevailed, asin Spain, Portugal, or 
the Netherlands, every point was insisted 
on. In fact, it was plain, that the desire 
of control remained unchanged in the 
church of Rome, though the manner in 
which that control was exercised was 
changed according to circumstances. He 
was ready to believe that the present pope 
would not instigate a massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; but when had the church 
of Rome condemned that massacre? He 
perhaps would not recommend fan edict 
of Nantes; but was that edict ever 
blamed by the church of Rome? The 
present pope, he would admit, might 
grant concessions; but zcalots might 
riseto the head of the church, and a 
future pope reverse what the present did. 
The pope was regarded as omnipotent, 
and no arrangement could now be ob- 
tained which might not be afterwards 
subject to reversion. Catholics might at 
one time be directed to submit to their 
lawful sovereign, and afterwards be ab- 
solved from their allegiance. Another 
remarkable feature of the Catholic reli- 
gion was the infiuence which its priests 
exercised for the purpose of acquiring 
property. At the close of life, when 
consolation was wanted, it was not their 
practice to breathe peace into the mind, 
but to create alarm, in order to make 
peace be purchased. Hence immense 
sacrifices were made by persons at the 
hour of death. The facility with which 
the priests recovered their power, after 
it had been lost, was exemplified by what 
had occurred in France. - Their lordships 
were aware that the Roman Catholic 
church had been completely put down in 
that country and its property seized 
during the revolution. . Something had 
been done for the clergy by the late go- 
vernment; but the present king had gone 
farther and restored church property. 
The effects of the encouragement given 
them were soon manifested by the in- 
fluence they acquired. When the clergy 
showed themselves, after the restoration 
of the king, they were treated with the 
—- contempt. It was not possible 
or the priests to walk the streets without 
being insulted ; but, by perseverance and 
artifice, they gradually gained an ascend- 
ancy over minds disposed to superstition. 
The progress they have made is astonish- 
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cised in procuring the restoration of na- 
tional property, and that not merely from 
the original purchasers, but from third 
parties into whose hands it had passed. 
What had passed in France was a fresh 
proof of the unchangeable character of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and that cha- 
racter he contended ought to be a 
just ‘subject of apprehension with a 
British legislature, and its existence 
proved the danger of passing this bill. 
Such was the nature of the Catholic reli- 
gion, that it mattered not how long an 
opposing force remained in action upon 
it ; remove the force, and the evil existed 
as before. Like the story of the jar in an 
oriental tale,—when the cover was taken 
off, a column of smoke issued forth, and 
an imprisoned giant gradually arose, until 
his hand reached the skies; and, as the 
Catholic religion would do, this monster 
was no sooner set free from restraint, than 
he inflicted pain and misery on all around 
him. According to the bill now under 
consideration, a Catholic might command 
the fleet or the army. He might be a 
member of the House of Commons, or he 
might sit in their lordships House; he 
might be one of his majesty’s privy coun- 
cil, or even a cabinet minister. Their 
lordships would then consider what seri- 
ous consequences might arise from such 


of the constitution the king could do no 
wrong ; and that principle certainly seem- 
ed to require that no Catholic should be 
placed in a situation in which his influence 
might be exerted against the liberties or 
the religion of the country. Should this 
bill pass, the king must still by law be a 
Protestant; but he might have Catholic 
advisers. If the system was to be aban- 
doned' by which the country had hitherto 
been governed, would it not be better to 
allow the king to be a Catholic, and re- 
quire his advisers to be Protestants? It 
appeared to him that those who supported 
the present bill wished to abandon the 
greater security of the constitution and to 
retain the less. Might not the advisers of 
the Crown, if Catholics, secretly under- 
mine the established church? Catholics 
were, it was true, excluded from educat- 
ing youth in the university ; but he saw no 
provision in the bill which excluded them 
from being tutors of the heir-apparent or 
the heir presumptive of the Crown. If 
then, the advisers of the Crown might be 
Catholics, and if the heir to the throne 


a measure as this. By the interpretation 
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might be educated by Catholics, he would 
put it to their lordships to say upon what 
just ground the succession to the throne 

d been altered. e noble lord anti- 
cipated serious consequences in Ireland 
from this measure. The Roman Catholic 
could not be lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
but he might be chief secretary. It was 
the business of the chief secretary for Ire- 
land to bring most subjects under the con- 
sideration of the lord lieutenant. If the 
Catholic interest continued to increase in 
Ireland (as he had no doubt it would do), 
he did not see why they were not to ex- 
pect that the chief secretary for Ireland 
would be influenced by the wishes of the 
Catholics; and the consequence of this 
would be, that we could have no assurance 
that measures would not be adopted fa- 
vourable to them and unfavourable to the 
Protestants, but the expectation that the 
lord lieutenant would set himself firmly 
against every thing that came from his 
confidential adviser.—He could not but 
lament the difference of opinion which ex- 
isted on this important subject in his ma- 
jesty’s councils. Some men might praise 
that difference of opinion; he, on the con- 
trary, felt that on great questions of state 
a unity of sentiment gave vigour to public 
councils, whilst the want of it paralysed 
the energies of those who. presided over 
them. But it was said, that the influence 


of Catholics would not be considerable. 


He contended that they would have power 
in the other House of Parliament, while 
in that House, in addition to the Catholic 

s, who would immediately come in, a 
number of Catholic peers might be created 
by a Catholic minister. The Catholic 
party would have considerable power; 
and any party acting in parliament with 
energy and perseverance must ultimately 
obtain success. In such a state of things, 
what he would ask, would prevent the 
Catholics from uniting with the Dis- 
senters to oppose the church establish- 
ment, to which both parties were equally 
hostile ?—Besides these direct and inevit- 
able consequences from passing this mea- 
sure, there was the natural though not im- 
mediate consequence of its creating an in- 
difference amongst Protestants to that 
state which no longer extended to them 
and their establishment its full and com- 
plete protection. It was said that this 
measure would secure the state a real 
union of support from the people of Ire- 
land. To obtain such a union would be 
his most earnest wish ;.but it was not 
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alone a union with the Catholics of Ire. 
land he desired; were there not also the 
feelings of the Protestants of that country 
to be considered? He knew that many 
of the latter yielded with great liberality 
their real sentiments upon this question, 
and overlooked the historical incidents of 
their country, which were but too well 
calculated to excite apprehension. They 
could not forget the proceedings in Ire- 
land, in 1689, when James the II. gave a 
temporary triumph to the Catholic reli- 
gion: they could not forget the barbarity 
with which the Protestants were then per- 
secuted, and surrendered to an unbridled 
and licentious soldiery. The Protestant 
charters were then seized upon, and every 
insult heaped upon the professors of the 
Protestant religion; and, when James 
himself manifested some desire to secure 
to the Protestants those possessions which 
he promised they should enjoy, the Ca- 
tholics refused to obey his order to re- 
store what the Protestants had been 
despoiled of, denied his authority in 
spiritual matters, and declared that upon 
such they only owed allegiance to the see 
of Rome. They also at that time de- 
clared Ireland independent of England in 
her government. That was the toleration 
extended by the Catholics to the Protest- 
ants of Ireland in the reign of James. 
For the'sake, then, of the Protestants, he 
protested against this bill. To the secu- 
rities it provided he alike objected: they 
went to remedy no anomaly, to reconcile 
no subsisting difficulty. England had 
long enjoyed the benefit of her present 
form oflaws. During their operation she 
had made a rapid progress in all the arts 
of civilized life : her arms had gained herthe 
highest renown ; and her constitution had 
been the admiration both of Catholic and 
Protestant: it secured to all the fullest 
enjoyment of toleration and personal pro- 
tection. They ought never to forget the 
fact, that with the existing form of go- 
vernment was inseparably interwoven the 
Protestant church: the one could not be 
affected without the other. Tyranny was 
the great characteristic of an unlimited mo- 
narchy—caprice and uncertainty, of a re- 
public; and with the same unerring cer- 
tainty could they trace in the principles 
of Catholicity a predilection for arbitrary 
power; in those of Presbyterians a de- 
mocratical tendency ; while in the Pro- 
testant government of this country, the 
great distinguishing feature had ever 
been a practical demonstration of all the 
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principles of rational liberty, of justice, 
of order, of equal laws, and steady mo- 
deration. Was the glorious bulwark 
which exhibited such a spectacle to an 
admiting world, and which their ances- 
tors had cemented with their blood, to 
be now remodelled? Was that to be 
done, too, at a moment when the church 
establishment was assailed by open foes, 
and undermined by secret ones? Was 
that the moment which was to be selected 
for exposing that church to the desertion 
of its national and natural support, and 
with it to the sacrifice of all those pure 
and salutary enjoyments which were now 
dispensed under its sacred influence and 
beneficial protection ? For these reasons 
he was bound to give the bill his decided 
opposition. 

The Bishop of London said, that on the 
sent occasion he could not reconcile it 
to his feelings to pursue the same course 
which he had followed on furmer occa- 
sions when this subject was under their 
lordships’ consideration, namely, to ex- 
press his dissent by a silent vote. The 
question came now before them in a shape 
which was entitled to their most respect- 
ful attention; for it came in a legislative 
form from the other House of Parliament. 
Against such a bill, it became now his 
duty to state his conscientious objections. 
He meant to offer an opposition, not only 
to the principle of the measure, but also 
to the details as embodied in the present 
bill. In taking this course he begged to 
disclaim all hostile or illiberal feelings to- 
wards the Catholic body, for such he had 
never entertained; on the contrary, his 
feelings and principles were ever to grant 
to all classes of his fellow subjects the full 
exercise of their religion without molesta- 
tion or insult, while that religion con- 
tained nothing repugnant to morals or 
decency. Tothe Catholics he was always 
ready to grant the unfettered enjoyment 
of their form of worship, the free disposi- 
tion of their property, the fullest personal 
protection, and ,an equal security under 
the laws. Beyond these was political 
power, and if he could not grant that, it 
was from a sincere apprehension for the 
safety of the Protestant establishment. 
He was ready to admit the loyalty of the 
Catholics, and particularly those of Eng- 
land, whose peaceable disposition and 
order had been for a century remarkable : 
and if any agitation had taken place among 
the Catholics of Ireland, he was sensible 
it-was often attributable to the peculiar 
VOL. V. 
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state of that. country, a state which he 
thought no particuJar foresight at the 
time would have remedied, and for which 
no immediate remedy could by any mea~ 
sure be applied. His great objection, 
however, was, to the religious principle of 
the Catholics—to that which required, on 
their part, unlimited submission to a 
foreign authority—an authority which as- 
sumed unlimited dominion over the con- 
sciences, excluding from them all exercise 
of their own reason regarding all matters 
of religion. It was a principle of that re- 
ligion to regard all dissent in spiritual 
matters, as rebellious contumacy, and 
to require of its votaries the uniform advo- 
cacy of her interest and power. That 
was the genuine doctrine of the Catholic 
church, as avowed by her orthodox sons. 
If such, then, was its character, it followed 
that no oath or contract clashing with 
that spirit of discipline could be deemed 
by a Catholic as lawful or valid ; and cer- 
tainly none could be understood as being 
taken without a reservation of the nature 
he had alluded to. This reservation was 
implied in all the oaths or obligations of 
Catholics, and it pervaded ~e part of 
their religious policy. The Protestant 
made no such reservation—his salvo was 
with his God, while that of the Catholic 
was alone with his church, as a fixed rule 
and imperative measure of duty. Hence 
it followed, not that the Catholic, as had 
been invidiously stated, was not to be be- 
lieved upon his oath, but: that, when he 
took the obligation, he always kept in 
view a reservation for the rights and in- 
terests of his church. It was this mental re- 
servation which weighed upon his mind, 
and which must have equally impressed 
the minds of those eminent and illustrious 
statesmen, who, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, saw no security for the liberties of 
their country, but in making its govern- 
ment essentially Protestant, and exclud- 

ing from the prominent offices therein 

those who professed the Catholic religion. 

It was in this principle that the Protest- 

antism of the throne was secured, and 

that the king was bound by the law to sa- 

crifice any choice of Catholic ministers. 

Indeed, the same principle was so far re- 
cognised in this bill, that, notwithstanding 

its concessions, it expressly excluded 

Catholics from eligibility to fill the offices 

of lord chancellor, and lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. It prescribed the Catholic from 

advising the sovereign in matters touch- 

meee religion of the state, while it per- 
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mitted him to form a part cf the legisla- 


ture, which was to make laws for the em- 
pire. It disallowed Catholicity to the 
king and his immediate representatives, 
while it allowed it to Catholic governors 
of colonies, who must necessarily have 
considerable control over matters calcu- 
lated to affect the Protestant church. 
The great predominating evil of this bill 
-was, that it divested the established 
church of the friendly and direct counte- 
‘nance and support of a Protestant govern- 
ment. He hoped their lordships would 
never give their consent to a measure so 
vitally altering the controlling principle 
-of every branch of government at home 
and abroad. It was said that this mea- 
sure would allay the agitation which pre- 
vailed in Ireland. He thought differ- 
ently, and could not concur in ascribing 
to it such a healing effect. On the con- 
trary, he thought great alarm would be 
naturally excited among the Protestants 
by this sudden transfer of so much power 
and influence to an adverse party. There 
was no reason whatever for supposing 
that this bill would give satisfaction to 
the Catholics of Ireland. It would work 
no material alteration in the actual condi- 
tion of the great body of the people; for 
they could receive no sensible addition of 
privilege by its adoption: a few alone in 
‘the higher classes were likely to be ad- 
vanced by it. Of the Catholic hierarchy 
he wished to speak with all possible re- 
spect ; but, like all other men, they must 
be considered liable to human passions, 
and he could never believe they would 
abandon all hopes of resuming the emi- 
-nence -they once enjoyed in the state; 
or of repossessing that power and those 
-privileges which they must persuade 
themselves they had lost by an unhallowed 
usurpation. The laical parts of the bill 
were comprehensive and unrestricted ; it 
-was the clergy who were alone alarmed 
and offended at the view taken of their 
situation in this bill; and yet this hostile 
feeling was induced by the provisos of a 
bill professedly conciliatory in its intend- 


ed object. Those whom the legislature. 


meant to propitiate were by the act of 

opitiation rendered still more alarmed 
and hostile to the measure. While, on 
the other hand, the Protestants, for whom 
the securities were intended, were hardly 
satisfied with the reserved restrictions, and 
had in their turn their feelings roused 
against the bill.—Upon the securities 
-contained in the bill he would beg to say 
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a few words. If they were prepared, as 
the bill imported, to recognise the ap- 
pointinent of a Catholic hierarchy, and to 
legalize their intercourse with the see of 
Rome, he thought it not unreasonable to 
expect that the Catholics would be ready 
to concede, in their turn, some power of 
restricting or regulating the appointment 
of that hierarchy, and of examining the 
mode of maintaining that intercourse. It 
should always be remembered, that the 
danger to be apprehended was not likely 
to arise in the shape of open rebellion, but 
in the silent and certain changes which 
influence would work when Catholics had 
a power in the legislature, and an imme- 
diate concern in the government of the 
country. It was influence they had to 
dread, and an influence of a description 
against which no human wisdom, if these 
restrictions were withdrawn, could provide 
an effectual bar.—He did not think that 
the oath provided by the bill which dis- 
claimed undivided allegiance was a suffi- 
cient substitute for the form of oath 
which had been withdrawn to make room 
for it. He contended that the only way 
of clearing up this part of the projected 
arrangement would be for the Catholics 
at once to give a full explanation of what 
they understood, in the way of distinc- 
tion between civil and spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. This ought to be done in the first 
instance; for he must altogether protest 
against any ambiguity in the language of 
the oath. The right reverend prelate 
then quoted the historian Clarendon, who 
touched upon the distinction between 
temporal and spiritual authority, and 
pointed out the imperative necessity of 
having it clearly and explicitly defined. 


‘He thought it quite clear that when it 


was proposed to their lurdships to make 
so “ap an alteration in the constitution 
as the present bill involved, it was under- 
stood that the alteration was to be accom- 
panied by securities as permanent as 
the intended duration of the privileges to 
be conceded. Was that the case with 
the bill? It conceded every thing to the 
laity unaccompanied with restriction, and 
it affixed securities to ecclesiastical regu- 
lations, which it was quite clear, from the 
language used by the Catholic clergy, 
that if carried they must eventually be 
compelled to abandon. This being his 
view of the case, it was impossible he 
could countenance such a bill. It furn- 
ished no adequate securities for the safet' 

of the Protestant government, while it 
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proposed ‘at-once to withdraw from the 
church and the state those barriers with 
which their ancestors had fenced round 
the glorious constitution they had reared. 
He could not consent to sever the bonds 
of national security provided by their an- 
cestors: he could not consent to remodel 
that structure which had been settled on 
the basis of a pure religion, and upon 
views of state policy of the soundest kind. 
_ The Duke of Sussex said, that if at any 
time he had risen upon this great ques- 
tion, with a full impression of the neces- 
sity of curbing his feelings, and arguing 
with coolness and temper, the present 
was the time when he felt the fullest ne- 
cessity of dispassionately considering the 
important subject involved in this bill. 
The noble earl opposite had, in his 
powerful speech, thrown out a hint that 
the effect of passing this bill might be to 
induce a secession among Protestants, 
who otherwise would remain devoted to 
their church. Now upon this remark he 
should merely say, that he yielded to no 
man in the necessity of inviolably main- 
taining the Protestant religion. He had 
always felt this necessity when he had on 
former occasions advocated this vital ques- 
tion, and advocated it, he believed and 
trusted, upon the great principles which 
had placed that family, of which he was an 
hanbio member upon the throne of these 
realms. In looking at the great question 
now under their lordships consideration, 
he thought it behoved them, before they 
entered into the general argument, to exa- 
mine what was the origin of the penal laws 
against the Catholics; to see whether the 
cause which led to them still required 
their continuance, and also to investigate 
how far the See state of society was 
constituted like that which provoked 
those laws, and if not, what changes that 
state had undergone, which required their 
modification ur abrogation. It was very 
material to see how far the provisions of 
the bill were consistent with the state of 
poms which had sprung up since the ori- 
ginal enactment of the restrictions, and 
also how far they accorded with the opi- 
nions professed by Catholics in this and 
other countries. Much had been said of 


the proportion of confidence to be given 
to the obligations of Catholics. On this 
he would say, that before any man was 
justified in casting suspicions upon ano-. 
ther, he ought seriously to reflect how far 
those suspicions were well-founded, In 
- referring back to the origin of these Jaws, 
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it would be seen that they had begun in a 
time of great heat and irritation, and car- 
ried in some instances beyond the length 
which was intended by the framers, An 
historical review of those laws would at 
once show the spirit in which they were 
provided and the objects to which they 
weredirected. Hisroyal highness then read 
the 37th article provided by queen Eliza- 
beth for the government of the church, 
which asserted the pre-eminence of the 
throne in matters civil and ecclesiastical. 
With reference to what had been said 
respecting the want of proper explanation 
on the part of the Catholics upon the dis- 
tinction between temporal and spiritual 
jurisdiction, he begged permission to 
refer to what he had heard from an emi- 
nent professor under whom he had studied 
at the university of Gottingen. After 
reading a Latin extract from the jurist in 
question, the royal duke proceeded to — 
read other extracts tending to explain the 
supremacy which queen Elizabeth exer- 
cised in the church of England. He 
then said, that if he could prove that in 
the question of the temporalities of the 
church, the whole power lay in the 
Crown; and if he could show that in all 
ecclesiastical arrangements coming from 
abroad—and he spoke not merely of this 
country, but also of other nations, even 
of those in which the Roman Catholic 
religion was the established religion—no 
law could be promulgated without the 
approbation and dene placitum of the so- 
vereign, he thought that he should con- 
vince their lordships that the danger was 
only visionary which some individuals ap- 
prehended from allowing the Catholic 
population of the British empire to pos- 
sess that share of legislative power to 
which their property, if it had been in 
other hands, would have entitled them, 
and which he himself considered to be 
one of the proudest boasts of the English 
constitution. In reference, then, to the 
danger, his historical knowledge led him 
to form a conclusion very different from 
that which had been formed upon the 
same subject by the noble earl who had 
preceded him; for not only did past 
events prove that the pope could have no 
influence in this country, but also that he | 
never had any power in any country ex- 
cept such as the king of that country had 
lent himself to support. In this country 
it was not likely that the king would lend 
himself to the support of such power; for 
in it the king must be a Protestant, And 
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whilst he was on that subject he begged 
to remind the House, that the sovereign 
in England was not to be considered as 
an individual, but as a corporate body, 
surrounded and attended by many high 
officers of state, responsible each and all 
for the line of conduct which he pursued. 
Therefore not only the sovereign himself, 
but all his ministers must be Catholics, 
before any support could be given to the 
es circumstance so improbable, that 
e considered the argument founded upon 
it as dying away of itself, and therefore 
unworthy of farther attention. Their 
lordships would also recollect, that if the 
king either professed the Catholic religion 
himself, or married an individual of that 
rsuasion, he would be committing a 
reach of the act of settlement which had 
placed his family upon the throne. A 
remedy was therefore already provided 
for the danger which some noble lords 
anticipated from such a contingency. 
The question of the danger arising from 
the indirect interference of the pope led 
him to the consideration of a rule which 
had been made at the council of Trent, 
and which had not been subsequently in- 
validated, regarding the manner in which 
apal bulls were promulgated. Now, the 
ormation of a general council was a 
of all Catholicity. A general 
council consisted of the patriarchs, of the 
different churches, of the bishops and 
archbishops, of the different sovereigns of 
2 Christianity, of the 
heads of the monastic orders, of the pro- 
fessors of the different universities, &c. 
&c.; and unless all these parties attended 
either in person or by deputies, it was 
net a general council, neither could the 
pope’s sanction of its enactments make it 
one. His royal highness then read the 
rule as stated in the Latin minutes of the 
proceedings of the council, regarding the 
manner in which papal bulls were to be 
propagated, and instanced a case which 
occurred in the Netherlands whilst Mar- 
garet of Parma was governor of them for 
Philip 2nd of Spain, and which proved, 
as he said, the little attention which was 
paid to them, when they were not su 
ported by the temporal authority of the 
prince in whose dominions they were 
ublished. If such were the case in 
pain and the Netherlands, 2 fortiori 
would it be so in an enlightened and Pro- 
testant country like England. His royal 
highness then took a review of the cir- 


eumstances which led to the Revolution | 
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in 1688, and also of those which seated 
on the throne of England the family to 
which he had the honour to belong. At 
that time, the Roman Catholics were a 
body of men that caused great alarm and 
apprehension to the government; but at 

resent the case was completely altered. 
The pope was reduced to that state of in- 
significance, or, if he had not had a re- 
luctance to trample upon the fallen, he 
would have said to that feeble, ridiculous, 
and despicable state which sir W. Black- 
stone had described as the fit time for re- 
viewing and softening those rigorous 
edicts against Roman Catholics, which 
nothing but the most apparent state ne- 
cessity could for a moment justify. Feel- 
ing that to be the case, and having an 
earnest desire that his fellow Catholic 
subjects should be admitted to a full par- 
ticipation of the blessings of the constitu- 
tion, he should give his vote in favour of 
the present bill, especially as he consider- 
ed the securities which it demanded from 
the Catholics to be sufficient to preserve 
the country from those dangers which 
some noble lords feared from the passing 
of it. In conelusion, his royal highness 
conjured their lordships to recollect that 
what they were then doing was legisla- 
tion, not concession; and implored them, 
if they were of opinion, as he was, that 
the present bill gave no mote to the Ca- 
tholics than what was just and expedient, 
to afford it their warmest and most imme- 
diate support. 

The Marquis of Buckingham observed, 
that the arguments which had been used 
in the course of the debate referred more 
to the existence of certain tenets and 
doctrines in the Roman Catholic religion, 
than to the question whether the restric- 
tions under which the Catholic population 
laboured were such as were just and de- 
serving of a longer continuance. This 
circumstance arose from the peculiar na- 
ture of the subject then before their 
lordships, which, on every occasion that 
it was discussed, added strength to the 
advocates of emancipation, not so much 


from any increase of talent that they ac- 


quired, as from the perpetual variation of 
arguments to which they drove their op- 

onents. Time after time had the de- 
enders of the restrictions been obliged 
to take refuge from their old arguments 
behind some new intolerances; and time 
after time had that intolerance been prov- 
ed as untenable as those which had been 
previously abandoned. The noble mar« 
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quis, in confirmation of this assertion, 
took a short review of the penal laws 
which had formerly existed against the 
Roman Catholics, of the successive ar- 
uments by which the existence of those 
aws had been defended, and of the cir- 
cumstances under which they had been 
severally repealed ; and inferred from that 
review, that up to the year 1793, the re- 
peal of them had been caused, not so 
much by a sense of justice, as by the ne- 
cessity of the times. It was true that in 
late years a more benignant and tolerant 
spirit had begun to display itself. He re- 
collected that in 1 the admission of 
Catholics into high command in the army 
and navy was looked upon as a measure 
calculated to subvert both the altar and 
the throne; but within the last year or 
two, an act, giving them that admission, 
had passed both Houses of Parliament al- 
most without a debate, and certainly 
without any protest being entered against 
it, even by such of their lordships as had 
most strenuously opposed it upon a for- 
mer occasion. Thus, sfter a course of 
two hundred and sixty years, they had 
almost restored the Catholic to the enjoy- 
ment of the same privileges as he had 
— in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
ome — however, were still 
withheld. » He was now permitted to 
fight the battles of his country, and to 
pay his share to the burdens imposed 
upon it: he was not; however, allowed 
to sit in its senate, and to decide on the 
measure that was necessary to its preser- 
vation. He was allowed to till the land 
and to sow the seed; but he was refused 
any participation in the harvest, and yet 
he was said to be treated with a spirit of 
candour and toleration. Step by step 
had concession yet been made to him; 
and that concession ought to continue 
until he was placed within the limits of 
the constitution, as defined by acts of 
parliament and as guarded and secured 
by the language of the law. Their lord- 
ships had no right to exclude any person 
from a full participation in the blessin 
of that constitution, unless they could 
show that danger would befall it from 
consenting to his administration. Indeed, 
unless their lordships were to 
prove that the danger of admitting the 
Catholics to the full rights of a British 


subject would be as imminent to the con- 
stitution, as it was at the time that he 
was excluded from it, they were not act- 
ing upon the principles of their ancestors, 


but upon some new principles which t 
had fushioned for for he 
ready to maintain by historical evidence, 
that never had the Catholic, as a Catho- 
lic, been excluded from office in England ; 
and if their lordships excluded him for 
any other cause than his own demerits, 
they were acting with as much injustice as 
they would be in punishing an individual 
for a robbery which had been committed 
by one of his ancestors 250 years ago. 
How then did the case stand with regard 
to the Catholic? At the Reformation did 
Edward 6th exclude Catholics from his 
council-board? Certainly not; his first 
council consisted of Catholics as well as 
of Protestants. He was excommunicated 
by the pope for the share which he took 
in promoting the Reformation. Did he 
therefore exclude Catholics from offices 
of power and dignity? Certainly not. A 
rebellion broke out in the north in conse- 
quence of that excommunication. Who 
was sent to quell it? The lord of the 
marches, lord de Clifford, a Catholic. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
the Spanish Armada was hovering around 
the coasts of England, who did she ap- 
point to the command of the fleet to op- 
ose it? Lord Howard of Effingham, a 
atholic. Who did she appoint to the 
defence of Dover-castle, at that time the 
most important fortress in the country ? 
A nobleman that was a Catholic. Who 
also did she intrust with the office of lord 
high admiral.of England, an office of 
such power and importance, that suc 
ceeding ages have considered it dangerous 
to intrust it to any subject, and have 
therefore placed it in the hands of a com- 
mission? Lord Howard, of Effingham, 
a Catholic nobleman. The lion-ported 
daughter of Henry the 8th did indeed 
alter the form of the oath of supremacy 
as administered to the Commons; but, 
from a well-founded confidence in their loy- 
alty, she did not compel the peers tos 
mit to that alteration. She would not, as 
had been well-expressed by lord Bacon, 
place windows in a man’s breast to disco- 
ver what was passing within, and there- 
fore never excluded the Catholic from 
power. James Ist, though the gunpow- 
der-plot had been devised to destroy him, 
showed towards them the same forbear- 
ance. In the reign of the second Charles 
the Catholics were excluded from power. 
And why? Because they had been bu- 
sily engaged, or were supposed to have 
been busily engaged, in plots to overthrow 
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the government. But did that measure 
of exclusion extend to the Cathelics of 
Ireland? By no means. Their lordships 
were, however, now told, that if the 
Catholics were to be re-admitted into par- 
liament, their numbers, though small and 
insignificant, would soon increase to. such 
an extent, as would lead them to form 
designs subversive of the altar and the 
throne. The experience of history was 
_ directly opposed to this position. In the 
reign of Charles 2nd, when the king was 
secretly a. Catholic, when the queen and 
the presumptive heir to the throne were 
avowedly Catholics, and when Catholics 
had the right of sitting in parliament, 
they could not prevent themselves from 
being excluded from it? Was the church 
of England weaker now than it was in 
that day? Were its friends now no less 
zealous than. they were upon that occa- 
sion? If they were not, why should they 
fear those circumstances in the reign of 
George 4th, which had not been produc- 
tive of harm in the reign of Charles 2nd? 
In the succeeding reign, James endea- 
voured to establish arbitrary power by 
the instrumentality of the Catholics, and 
in consequence was expelled the throne. 
Did William 3rd exclude the Catholics 
merely because they were Catholics? 
No: the preamble of the penal acts pass- 
ed in his reign all recited some positive 
conspiracy in which the Catholics were 
engaged, and unsuccessfully engaged, to 
overthrow the government. It was not 
till. after the peace of Ryswick that the 
attention of that monarch was particularly 
called to the Catholics of Ireland. He 
then treated with Ireland, and pacified it 
by the treaty of Kilkenny—a treaty in 
which it was stipulated that the Catholics 
should not be called upen to take the 
oath of supremacy, but only the oath of 
allegiance: and that, for the further con- 
ciliation between him and his Irish sub- 
jects, a free parliament should be assem- 
bled at Dublin, elected both from the 
Catholic and the Protestant part of the 
community.—The noble marquis, after 
stating that all that Protestants admitted 
in taking the oath of supremacy was, that 
the king was the head of the church in 
temporal affairs, and after denying that 


they admitted that he was the head in 
matters of conscience, proceeded to state, 
that with such an understanding the Ca- 
tholics were ready to take the oath, to 
which he had heard a reverend prelate 
state in answer, that it was but an oath, 
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and that Catholics were not to be'believ- 
ed upon oath. 

The Bishop of London rose to explain. 
He had never said. that Catholics were 
not to be believed upon oath: all he had 
said was, that a Papist on taking an oath 
took it with a reservation of the duty 
which he owed to his church, which was 
a limitation that Protestants did not. use. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he 
did not wish to misrepresent the reverend 
prelate; but taking the matter upon his 
own exposition, it amounted very nearly 
to the same meaning as he had put upon 
it. He thought, however, from what had 
fallen from the reverend prelate, that he 
had never read either the oath proposed 
to the Catholics in 1793, or that now pro- 
posed to them, and which had been 
drawn up by a gentleman, who certainly 
was not one of their greatest friends 
That reverend prelate and those noble 
lords who acted with him must believe 
either that a Catholic was to be trusted 
upon his oath or that he was not. If he 
was to be trusted upon his oath, their 
lordships had bound him by one—if he 
was not, and. if he disregarded oaths al- 
together, what was it that prevented him 
from sitting among them in parliament ? 
By his not being there, he showed that 
he regarded an oath; and it .was too 
much, after their lordships had framed an 
oath, and he had showed that he regarded 
it, for them to turn round and to:say that 
he could not be believed even upon an 
oath—The noble marquis then read the 
oath of 1793, which disclaimed all the 
objectionable points imputed to the Ca- 
tholics, and which they. had declared their 
readiness to take. He then asked, what 
had become of the fears which a noble 
earl had expressed for the property of 
Ireland, and a reverend prelate for the 
property of the church? He next im- 
plored the House to go into a committee, 
and to consider what securities would be 
sufficient, if those in the present bill ap- 
peared to be insufficient. This he con- 
ceived it to be the imperative duty of 
their lordships to do; for he did not think 
that there was one man among them who 
could lay his hand upon his heart and say 
that he was convinced that this measure 
would not ultimately pass both Houses of 
Parliament. The bill was recommended 
to their lordships by one of the Houses of 
Parliament ; it was recommended, by the 
petitions and pledges. of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; it was recommended by the ac- 
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quiescence of the Protestants. If their 
lordships wére convinced that, sooner or 
later, this bill must pass—as pass it would 
—where was the wisdom of putting off 
the passing of it? Was the political 
horizon so clear that there existed no 
motive for tranquillizing all the inhabi- 
tants of this country? Where was the 
‘statesman who could say, when he looked 
‘upon the present state of Europe, that no 
nécessity would soon arise for calling for 
the united affection and support of all 
classes of the people? If the period 
should ever arrive when mutual charit 
and mutual concord would be required, 
and when the system of religious hostility 
‘and political exclusion must be abolished, 
‘in the name of God let them be prepared 
to meet that call, by now giving, in the 
‘calm deliberation of legislative wisdom, 
the rights and privileges which justice 
‘and policy at once demanded and war- 
ranted. 

The Bishop of Chester thought this a 
most important subject, and he therefore 
thought, let the result of that night’s dis- 
cussion be what it would, that he should 
not discharge his duty as a bishop and a 
‘Protestant if he gave his vote against the 
‘second reading of this bill, without stating 
-as briefly and as clearly as‘he could his 
“reasons for giving that vote. It appeared 
to him, that the Catholics were already in 
possession of complete religious tolera- 
tion; and it would, he conceived, be a 
waste of their lordship’s time to go into 
any arguments in proof of that opinion, as 
‘the doors of Roman Catholic places of 
worship were as open as the doors of Pro- 
testant churches; but the jet of the argu- 
ment was, that civil immunities and pri- 
vileges which were enjoyed by the Pro- 
testants were denied to the Catholics. 
This appeared to him to be done ‘for 
‘the wisest of purposes, because, he was 
of opinion, when an invariable connexion 
-was:observed between the religious opi- 
nions and political conduct of any body 
of men, the legislature was called upon to 
interfere. ‘ But, before he said any more, 


he should beg leave to disclaim all reflec-' 


‘tions upon the Catholics as a body, and 
-all insinuations against any individual 
Roman Catholics, and to state, that in no 
part of the kingdom was there a greater 
number of Catholics than in his Diocese, 
and he was proud to declare that the 
most friendly intercourse subsisted be- 
tween them and their Protestant neigh- 
bours ; but his objections lay not against 


the individuals but against the religion. 
He did not doubt that the individuals 
were desirous of doing every thing which 
they should promise, but he more than 
doubted their ability to execute these 
promises. One tenet of the Roman Ca- 
tholics was, that the members of churches 
different from the Roman Catholics were 
out of the pale of salvation, and this was 
the tenet which formed such a wide line of 
separation between the Catholics and Pro- 
testants. If this creed were not intended 
to be acted upon, why was it suffered to re- 
main upon the statute book of the church ? 
Another tenet of the Roman Catholics 
was, that all bargains made against the 
interest of the church were ipso facto a 
nullity. If this tenet were not proposed 
to be acted upon, why not be abrogated 
by the same authority which imposed it ? 
Some had said that the doctrines of the 
church had nothing to do with the con- 
duct of its members; but this appeared 
to him altogether illusory. It must be 
recollected, that human conduct was 
made up of civil and religous motives, and 
it must be allowed that these principles 
counteracted each other. If the Roman 
Catholics held the pope to be head of the 
church in one respect, and the king the 
head of:the church in another, and that 
these’ interests should clash with each 
other, there could be little doubt to which 
the preference would be given. His in- 
ference from the declaration of 1793 was 
different from that drawn by the noble 
marquis. In 1793 a declaration was 
drawn up, signed by several hundreds of 
the Roman Catholic gentry of the coun- 
try, containing every thing which most 
Protestants could require; but what was 
the result? Three bishops apostolic 
published a letter; prohibiting the laity 
from any further interference in point of 
doctrine ; and the consequence was, that 
the oath and declaration were both with- 
drawn. He stated this merely to show 
the paramount influence which the hier- 
archy possessed over every true son of 
the church; and there was every reason 
to believe, that what had taken place on 
that occasion would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, occur again. Whilst the 
Roman Catholic acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the pontiff, and believed the 
doctrines of that church, he for one felt 
justified by the tenor of his holy religion, 
the sound principles of morals, and look- 
ing to his own interest and: preservation, 
in withholding these privileges until he 
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had reason to hope that the granting of 
them would not be attended with danger. 
This was the first argument which struck 
his mind, and he did not think it could 
be answered; and of this he was sure, 
that it never had been answered. The 
argument which weighed next with him, 
was, that the British constitution, as set- 
tled at the Revolution, was, in all its 
parts, Anti-Catholic; the king must be 
Anti-Catholic; both Houses of Parlia- 
ment Anti-Catholic; almost every oath 
for admission to office were in their na- 
ture Anti-Catholic; every peer, and every 
member of parliament were obliged to 
take an oath which was Anti-Catholic ; 
every clergyman before his appointment 
to a benefice, was obliged to declare, 

n oath, that no foreign prince had any 
jurisdiction in this realm. If this bill 
should pass, how could a clergyman take 
that oath? The 37th article of the 
church said, that the bishop of Rome had 
no jurisdiction in this realm; and to the 
$9 articles every clergyman subscribed ; 
but if this bill, which appointed a different 
oath for the Roman Catholic, should pass, 
how could a clergyman subscribe to these 
articles? He must say, that a greater 
anomaly in legislation did not exist ; and, 
in short, if this bill should » almost 
every oath must be altered. Protestantism 
was the foundation upon which the Brit- 
ish constitution was raised ; but if Catho- 
lic emancipation should be granted, all 
which had been done at the Revolution 
would be undone, and all for which their 
lordships’ ancestors had sacrificed their 
lives would be lost to their posterity. 
From what had been seen during the pro- 


- gress of this bill there was no reason to 


lieve that the Catholics of Ireland 
would remain satisfied. When it was re- 
collected, that during the reign of our 
late ever to be revered monarch great 
concessions had been made to the Ca- 
tholics, and that the concessions of 1793 
were more than they had asked for, 
it would be seen that the demands of the 
Catholics had grown out of that upon 
which they fed. He must reluctantly 
declare to the House, that a large Roman 
Catholic college had been established at 
Stonyhurst, and that many Jesuits had 
been brought from Liege in Germany to 
that college, where an order of Jesuits 
was established, and that many Roman 
Catholic youths had been instructed by 
those Jesuits. If this bill should pass, 


and an intercourse with Rome be esta- 


blished, ke could not see what would pre- 
vent the establishment of a college of 
Jesuits in London, or in any other place 
throughout the kingdom; but he could 
hardly think that the Parliament was 
ready to admit that England should afford 
a shelter to men who had been banished 
from Russia, and who had ever been 
famed for bigotry and intolerance.—Ano- 
ther argument — the present measure 
was, that the Roman Catholic religion 
was the nurse of arbitrary government, 
and that Protestantism was the genial soil 
of liberty. Inthe Papal reigns of Mary 
and of James the liberties of the people 
were outraged, and with the dawn of the 
Reformation and Protestantism, liberty 
arose. In the Roman Catholic countries 
on the continent the despotism of the 
sovereigns was complete, while in Swit- 
zerland and Holland, and the other Pro- 
testant countries, liberty and Protestant- 
ism went hand in hand. Perhaps he at— 
tached more weight to this argument than 
it was entitled to; but liberty, civil and 
religious, was amongst those things which 
he prized most, and which he should be 
least willing to lose. He felt that he had 
sufficiently trespassed upon their lord- 
ships’ time ; and the last argument which 
he should use was the nature of the coro- 
nation oath. The king was sworn to pre- 
serve inviolate the Protestant church; 
but if this bill should pass, where would 
be the necessity of this oath? If the 
ministry and the parliament should be 
Catholic, of what service could this oath 
be? He now acted upon what had been 
the express conviction of the most emi- 
nent men who lived for the two last cen- 
turies. Before he sat down, he would 
express his hope and prayer that the vote 
of that night would prevent for ever again 
the recurrence of this question ; and that 
their lordships would not by their decision 
open the door to any measure dangerous 
to the established securities on which this 
Protestant empire rested. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, that he 
had never acted in that House as a party 
man. He conceived that a bishop ought 
not to act in that House but where religi- 
ous matters were involved. He had fre- 

uently before advocated the question 
then under discussion, and humanly 
speaking, that would be the last time that 
he should ever have an opportunity of 
addressing their lordships upon it. He 
would then ask what was the church 
which it was proposed to secure by disa- 
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bilities and penalties? ' No one could 
venture to say that it was that church of 
which the lawgiver and head had declared 
that his kingdom “ was not of this world.” 
Christianity prohibited every harsh, severe, 
and uncharitable opinion. If no other 
passage of the New Testament enforced 
this liberality, it would be sufficient to 
refer to the terms in which the Divine 
Founder of Christianity reprimanded his 
disciples, who had falsely imagined that 
their religion was to be supported by ju- 
dicial interposition even from Heaven; 
when he told them that they knew not 
what manner of spirit they were of. If 
any thought their church could not be 
maintained without disabilities and penal- 
ties on millions of men they had reason to 
fear, either that their church was bad, or 
that they were in error as to the means 
of supporting it. No one was more anxi- 
ous than he was, for the support of the 
church of England ; he would venture his 
life for the truth of its doctrines and the 
wisdom of its discipline. But the most 
Christian means of upholding it he con- 
ceived to be, not disabilities and penal- 
ties, but learning and exemplary conduct 
on the part of the clergy ; kindness, can- 
dour, moderation, and forbearance, on the 
part of all its members. . 

Lord Redesdale opposed the bill. He 
said, he could see nothing in it but a prin- 
ciple of contradiction. Throughout the 
whole, one clause was in direct contradic- 
tion to another. Protestantism had been | 
established in this country on a principle 
of exclusion, it was on that principle the 
throne. was made hereditary in the Pro- 
testant line. This bill was inconsistent 
with the permanent establishment of Pro- 
testantism. Was it by the words of an act 
of parliament, by a mere piece of parch- 
ment that it could besecured? No, ex- 
clusion was the security, and the only se-: 
curity on which they could rely. It was 
for this reason that a Catholic or any 
person who married a Catholic was ex- 
cluded from the throne. When, in the 
time: of Charles 2nd a bill had been intro- 
duced to prevent James from succeeding 
to the throne, it was opposed on the same 
ground on which the present measure was 
supported. The arguments were the same 
as those now used. It was asked, whe. 
ther they would exclude that monarch 


from the succession for entertaining con- 
scientiously his religious belief as a Ro- 
man Catholic? The answer was, Yes; 


because a Catholic monarch could®not: security, was one to regulate the corres. 
VOL. V. Ss 
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properly administer a Protestant govern-’ 
ment.: The dangers of such policy were” 
pointed out—and, after James came to 
the throne were not all these dangers 
realised? Parliament subsequently came 
to the decision that it was inconsistent 
with the interests of a Protestant govern- 
ment, that a Catholic should sit upon the 
throne. ‘The establishment of this princi-- 
ple of exclusion was argued against by 
the reverend prelate as uncharitable: but 
he would ask, was it uncharitable to take 
measures for the security of the Protest- 
ant church and government? He was 
no personal enemy to the Roman Catho-— 


lies. In opposing this measure, he could 


not be accused of inconsistency, because 
on a former occasion, he brought in a bill 
for their relief. He then declared how far - 
he was ready to go, and as this measure 
went much beyond what he thought ex-. 


pedient or necessary, he felt it his duty to 


vote against it. This he did, not upon 
religious, but political grounds. Every 
religious sect in-a state was a-poli-- 
tical party. The established church itself 
was such, and it was as a political party. 
he considered the Catholic Church in this » 
country. No person had a higher opi-- 
nion than he had of the Roman Catholic 
peerage and gentry, but he viewed them 
as a political party. Whatever might be 
their integrity, their importance and their 
loyalty, experience showed that, in politi-° 
cal matters, their sentiments were not 
those that must prevail with the great 
body of their own communion. In ques- 
tions of policy it would be found that the 
tail governed the head. What had been 
the case with the protest of the Roman 
Catholic prelates? It was signed by 
three vicars apostolic, and only one re-— 
fused to subscribe to the sentiments it 
conveyed. His opinion, however, pre- 
vailed. It was no argument to talk of 
the respectability and loyalty of the Ca- 
tholic gentry, for, as he said before, the 
tail governed the head. Another objec- 
tion which weighed strongly with him 
was, that the Roman Catholic religion 
allowed no man complete possession of 
his own conscience. ‘The bill professediy 
proceeded on the principle of giving se-: 
curity to a Protestant succession to the 
throne, and to the Protestant churches of - 
England and Scotland, but went on to: 
enact what would. certainly undermine 
the only foundations on which that secu- 
rity rested. Among other provisions fer 
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pondence between the see of Rome and 
the Catholic prelates—that was, to regu- 
late what was declared illegal by law, 
without repealing the laws so declaring 
it illegal. The bill did not attempt to re- 
peal those laws professedly, but by a side 
wind; it, in fact, made the Roman Ca- 
tholic church an established church here, 
and entirely passed over two acts of par- 
liament—one for England, the 1st of 
Elizabeth, introduced professedly 
or the purpose of extinguishing for ever 
in these realms all foreign power, tem- 
poral or spiritual. This bill proceeded 
on the admission of spiritual authority in 
the pope. If the framers of it were dis- 
posed to act openly, they would have re- 
cited the Ist of queen Elizabeth, and a 
similar act for Ireland, which was the 2nd 
of queen Elizabeth. The substance of 
these acts should be considered; they 
were in principle and substance the same 
as those which established the throne in 
the Protestant line, and excluded king 
James. The right rev. prelate thought 
it uncharitable to exclude from the suc- 
cession all the descendants of James ex- 
cept the electress of Hanover. The only 
reason for the exclusion was, that they 
professed the Roman Catholic religion, 
and were they now to assert that the king 
occupied the throne on a false and un- 
eharitable principle? When it was asked, 
what fears could be entertained from ad- 
mitting Catholics to seats #1 parliament? 
he would answer, that the fears to be en- 
tertained were neither visionary nor trifling. 
What were the consequences of admitting 
the Catholics of Ireland to a share. in 
sending members to parliament? If a 
bill'to that effect had not passed, the pre- 
sent measure would never have come up 
to that House. Instead of conciliating, 
it-would only irritate, for the generality 
of men were governed by their passions 
and: prejudices, and not by reason. The 


noble earl who moved the second reading, | 


disclaimed any wish on the part of the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, or any dispo- 
sition to interfere with the emoluments of 
the established church. He said they 
would rest content with the alms and free 
offerings of those of their communion. 
When he was in Ireland a very different 
sentiment prevailed among some of the 
most respectable of the Catholic body. 
He was invited to a house where there 
were present distinguished persons ; 
he was. the only Protestant among them. 
The conversation turned ona provision 


for the Roman Catholic clergy. The 
proposal was, he believed, 100/. a year 
for parish priests, 2,000/. for archbishops, 
1,000/. for bishops, 500/. for deans, and 
so on, the whele amounting to. about 
290,000/. a.year. He asked how it was 
to be paid? and the answer was, out of 
the possessions of the church; that the 
Protestant clergy must consent to give 
up sufficient for that purpose ; that a pto- 
vision, in the shape of a regium donum, 
would not be accepted, as it would make 
the Catholic clergy dependent on the 
Crown, and lessen tbe influence they pos- 
sessed over their flocks. The measure 
could not fail: to create a desire of making 
the Catholic the established church of 
Ireland. In this country the number of 
Roman Catholics was so small that it 
would be ridiculous to think of re-estab- 
lishing their religion in it. There was no 
hierarchy here; but. such was not the 
case in Ireland. Let the religion be 
once established in Ireland, and there 
was a hierarchy at hand, archbishops, 
bishops, deans, and.chapters. Consider- 
ing that the bill could be productive of no 
good effects in either country, that on. 
the contrary it would only lead to irri- 


tation on one side, to disappointment and, 


to further demands on.the other, he felt; 
it his duty, as well for these.as the rea- 
sons before stated to oppose it. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he could, 
not consent to give a silent vote, both on. 
account of the.importance. of the ques- 
tion and the part hehad taken in former de-. 
bates upon this subject. The tone assumed. 
by the opponents of the measure, who, 
did not indeed denounce its supporters as 
enemies to the church establishments, but: 
insisted that. the whole course. of argu- 
ment in its favour tended to its destruc-. 
tion, also induced him to press a few 
remarks upon the House. He: would. 
yield to no. man in the sincerity and, 
warmth of his attachment to the esta- 
blished church, and he declared: that this, 
measure would meet with his decided op-. 
position, if he could: be persuaded. that 
there was any just ground for appreliend- 
ing danger to the church. It was an ob-. 
ject of no small importance to remove: 
every galling feeling from so large a: por- 
tion of the community, and to unite 
every man in the empire in its defence 
against every danger that might: assail. it: . 
This was an advantage, however, which, 
great as it was, might be purchased too: 
dear The principle of the present bill. 
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was, to grant to the Catholics whatever 
could be granted with security to the 


Protestants, Such was the principle of 
the bill; and it would be necessary so to 
restrain its provisions as to make them 
compatible with that principle. This, 
however, was not the stage for opposing 
the measure; andhe thought that none 
of their lordships ought to vote against 
the second reading of the bill, who were 
not prepared to contend that there was 
nothing in the conduct of the Catholics, 
nothing in the advancement of knowledge 
which either now or at any time could 
warrant an alteration of the existing 
Jaws. Though little that was new could 
be offered on either side of the ques- 
tion, yet a good deal that was old had 
that night been omitted, or only slightly 
introduced. For instance, the House 
had heard a great deal less than for- 
merly of the bigoted decrees of the 
pope, and of the various acts of usurpa- 
tion and tyranny that had disgraced 
the history of Catholicism. But if the 
arguments employed on the other side 
proved any thing, it seemed to him 
that they proved a great deal too much: 
if they were well-founded, it was im- 
possible not only that a Catholic should be 
a good legislator, but that he could be 
a good subject. Yet it required no 
very subtle arguments to show that 
Catholics both had been and might be 
good subjects, though they might now 
and then prove erroneous reasoners. 
Kvery doctrine of a dangerous de- 
scription they had distinctly abjured in 
‘the strongest possible language. One 
right reverend prelate had touched upon 
the intolerant doctrines of the Catholics, 
such as that theirs was the only true 
church, and that out of its pale there 
was no salvation. But, was that the 
only church that entertained such doc- 
trines? Was not the Prebyterian church 
of Scotland equally intolerant? In. 1646, 
it had been seen requiring the parlia- 
ment to put down and extirpate all 
heretics; and accordingly the parliament 
had passed an ordinance against heresy. 
He did not wish to revive unpleasant 
feelings against that church, but. could 
any authentic document: be produced in 
which this intolerance was: disavowed? 
Nevertheless, within sixty years, on the 
accession of king William, an attempt 
was made at a union. with Scotland; it 
was renewed in the opening of the reign 
of Anne, but it was not until some time 
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afterwards that it was completed. | What 
took place during those discussions? 
The Kirk of Scotland solemnly warned 
the parliament not to concur in the tolera- 
tion of episcopacy ; yet with this dread- 
ful threat and imminent danger, the par- 
liament of England consented to take 
into itsbosom 16 peers and 45 commoners 
belonging to that intolerant Kirk. The 
warning was not confined to the Pres- 
byterians ; for one of the most eminent 
peers of that day, seconded by others, 
prophesied the most fearful consequences 
from this admission of Presbyterians, 
and declared that if the bill for the 
union passed, he should have outlived 
all law and the very constitution itself. 
Notwithstanding these gloomy predic- 
tions, could any man now contend that 
that union had not proved one of the 
strongest and firmest supports of the 
church establishment of this country? 
As to the number of Catholics that could 
sit in parliament in consequence of this 
bill, he had taken measures to obtain the 
best information, and he found that there 
were only about seven peers, of the 
noblest families in the empire, who would 
become entitled to take their seats in that 
House; and as to the other House, he un- 
derstood that possibly about fourteen or 
fifteen representatives might be returned, 
but probably not more than five or six. 
And was it to be supposed that the whole 
colour of the Protestant parliament was 
to be changed by this insignificant infusion 
of Catholicism? He was convinced, not 
only that the fears of some persons ex- 
aggerated the danger, but that in truth 
apprehensions were perfectly groundless. 

heir lordships had heard of dangers to 
arise from a constant union of Catholic 
members turning the scale upon every 
question as to which parliament was. 
nearly divided; but surely the object of 
such an union must be at once defeated, 
by the very defiance and opposition which 
its formation would excite. At all events 
there was as much, if not more, danger 
of such cabal among Protestant members 
returned by Catholic interest. He did 
entreat of their lordships not to reject, 
without consideration, the bill which came 
to them recommended by a majority ‘in 
the lower House. This mark of de- 
ference was, in his opinion, due, what- 
ever decision their lordships might be 
disposed ultimately to pronounce upon 
the measure. The time was peculiarly 
auspicious for the fair and full considera- 
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tion of this measure. For yom we 
were not at present occupied in any 
foreign war, or agitated by any internal 
disturbance, or driven to the question by 
any clamour or menace. No clamour or 
menace had indeed been raised on either 
side of this important question, and thus 
the House was left calmly and consi- 
derately to examine allits merits, and to 
come to a cool, dispassionate conclusion. 
The noble earl impressively urged the 
impossibility of allowing matters to stand 
as they did at present with respect to the 
Catholics. The Commons had declared 
in favour of their claims; and therefore, 
whatever might be the fate of the present 
motion, their lordships must expect to 
have the subject brought before them, 
session after session. Were their lordships 
prepared for keeping up a perpetual con- 
flict with the Commons, and maintaining 
the eternal refusal of any concession to 
the Catholics? Would not their lordships 
consent even to put the English Catholics 
upon a footing with the Catholics of Ire- 
land? For if they would, that was .a 
reason for allowing this bill to go into a 
committee. The Catholic freeholders in 
Treland were at present ona level with 
the Protestant freeholders; and while 
such political power was granted to the 
peasantry, why should proportionate 
power be refused to the rich and en- 
lightened among the Catholic body? Or 
why, as it was often and impressively 
stated, should a perpetual retaining fee 
be held out to every Catholic barrister 
for sedition and disaffection, by placing 
beyond his reach the reasonable objects 
of his ambition? The noble earl con- 
cluded with expressing his hopes that 
their lordships would treat with due re- 
spect the decision of the other House 
after mature deliberation, and that what- 
ever their final vote might be, they would 
allow the measure to go into a committee, 
and thus satisfy the public that they were 
not influenced in their decision by passion 
or by prejudice, or by any considerations 
inconsistent with those which should in- 


fluence the conduct of temperate and en- 
lightened statesmen. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
as there was no probability vf the debate 


being gone through that night, he 
thought it convenient at that time to 


move an adjournment until to-morrow ; 


for, whatever might be the ultimate deci- 
ston of the House, it was desirable, that 
ne one within or without this House 
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should have any reason to conclude that 
the question had not been deliberately 
and fully discussed. 

The debate was accordingly adjourned 
till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 16. 

'Timper Duties ‘The order 
of the day being read for going into a 
committee on this bill, Mr. Wallace moved, 
«« That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that it was his 
intention to move as an amendment that 
the question should again be referred to a 
committee. The learned member pro-~ 
ceeded to argue, that the duties .con- 
templated by the bill, went to impose a 
tax of 600,000/. upon the country. He 
contended that the principle of free 
trade ought to be acted upon in this 
trade. Independent of the protection 
given to Canada, the present bill rendered 
us tributary to Russia, for 160,000/. a 
year, for no other reason than because we 
would not have the deals of Norway. -He 
would ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, if he refused to give up a tax like 
the Malt tax, pressing with the greatest 
severity upon the country, because the 
revenue must be kept up, how he could 
feel himself in a condition to allow a 
drawback to Russia of 160,000/. and to 
the colonies of 450,000/. a year. The 
learned member expressed his surprise at 
the report which the committee had made. 
He thought their determination must have 
been made under the existence of some 
miraculous mistake; for they bestowed 
industry enough in examining the ques- 
tion, and the fo pe upon which they 
ought to have acted were perfectly clear 
and intelligible. . All that was said in 
vindication of the principles of the bill 
with respect to Canada was, that if the 
protecting duties were not afforded, ma- 
chinery to the value of 150,000/. would 
be destroyed. If any losses of this kind 
would ensue, in God’s name grant com- 
pensation.’ His object was to refer the 
subject. again to the committee. He 
should propose that 2/. 15s. should be 
the duty upon Baltic timber. All deals, 
according to their cubical contents, should 
be subject to the charge of 3/. 15s. Upon 
American timber he should propose 15s. 
for the first year, and 5s. more for the 
second, and ten for the third year, which 
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‘would be equal to the difference in freight. 


The learned member concluded by moving 
as an amendment, “ That this -House 
do resolve itself into a committee of the 
-whole House to consider further of the 
duties on timber.” 

Mr. Wallace said, he was glad of the 
‘opportunity of obviating a few of the ob- 
jections to his proposition which had be- 
‘fore been stated in the House, and had 
‘that night been reiterated by the hon. 
gentleman, who had prefaced his amend- 
‘ment by an outline of certain measures 
expedient to be adopted, but in the pro- 
priety of which he could not concur. 

hen he had himself first brought a 
measure forward visibly affecting the in- 
terests of the colonies, he had naturally 
anticipated a great deal of opposition. As 
_ he expected, it had proceeded principally 
from quarters connected with those colo- 
nies; but he would candidly avow that. he 
had not anticipated so extensive, so de- 
tailed an opposition as he had ex- 
perienced. He had rather startled at the 
proposition which had been just insisted 
on by the hon. gentleman, that there was 
nothing in this subject which he had par- 
ticularly to attend to but the interests of 
the British consumers. He differed 
greatly on this point from the hon. gentle- 
man. He thought that he was justified in 
taking a much more enlarged and im- 
. portant range, and such a one as the 
magnitude of the subject seemed to him 
to require. As to the report of the com- 
mittee on foreign trade in the other 
House, he was disposed to admit the ge- 
neral correctness of the principle there 
laid down, and quoted by the hon. gen- 
tleman; but he-was yet to learn that his 
own proposition was incompatible with 
that general principle.. As to the various 
hypotheses which had beenso often discuss- 
ed, as arising out of this subject, a question 
might hereafter arise (although -he sin- 
cerely hoped it never would), upon the 
employment of foreign bottoms in pre- 
ference to English ones, on: account of 
the cheaper freight payable to the 
foreigner; but surely it was not neces- 
sary for him to enter by. anticipation, 
upon the merits of so difficult and so un- 
grateful a matter. And the same might 
be observed of an almost infinite. variet 
of other propositions; which, althoug 
they might. naturally. enough present 
themselves in the course of the argument, 
he could scarcely be required to go into, 
unless they- bore immediately upon: the 
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subject .to which the attention of the 
House was about to be called in the com- 
mittee. In the preparation of the mea- 
sure which he had embodied in this: bill, 
he had had very many interests to con- 
sult and to protect; and he could-assure 
the House, that he had endeavoured. to 
adjust them all upon the surest and most 
equitable principles. The hon. gentleman 
had said, that in consequence of the pro- 
posed measure, we were importing <an 
article from Russia; at the yearly loss 
of 160,000/; of revenue; and that we 
were importing the:same article from 
America and our colonies at a yearly Joss 
of 450,000/. Now with respect to Russia 
the hon. gentleman’s calculation might be 
right, assuming that the granting of a 
drawback was, pro tanto, a loss of revenue. 
But this remained to be demonstrated ; 
and there were moreover many causes 
which might operate, supposing that no 
such drawback existed, to prevent either 
the consumer or the seller from deriving 
any proportionate benefit. Then, grant- 
ing for a moment the assumption of the 
hon. gentleman, that by drawbacks on the 
timber exported from America and the 
colonies, we sustained a yearly loss: of 
4.50,0001. it did not follow that because 
the revenue settled so much loss, there- 
fore 450,000/. was lost to the country ; 
for what was the case? why; that ulti- 
mately the consumers derived the-benefit 
of this circumstance; the effect being-to 
make timber a cheaper article to the con- 
sumer. But the hon. gentleman had 
thrown out of view altogether what would 
be the effect of a competition which now, 
for the first time, the timber of certain 
countries would be able to sustain against 
the Norway timber: in the market. In 
order to prove what aan be anticipated 
from the future sort of competition, he 
would read a short statement to the 
House. In 1802, timber was at 5/. per 
load, or deducting the duty of. 6s. 8d; it 
would be 4/. 13s. 4d. In 1820 it was 
6l.; the duty being 3/. 5s. left it 27. 15s. 
Here then, the difference per load would 
be 1/. 18s. 4d.. He ought to observe, that 
freights now were very low; and therefore | 
that. might produce a considerable share 
of the-difference. But he would. take the 
difference of freight as high as 18s. and 
then the. net difference would be as 1/. 
Os. 4d.. The hon. gentleman: said, that 
there were expected from those places to 
this country about 500,000 loads per. year. 
Taking these at.1/. per load, the. amount 
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would be 500,000!. From this there was: 


to be deducted the duty of 10s. per load, 
which on the same quantity would be 
250,000/. reducing the sum to 250,000/. 
But against this must be set the new duty, 
computed at 1/. per load, and which, on 
the whole import, would amount to per 
year, 500,000/.; leaving a total of 750,000/. 
which gave a result of just 150,000/. per 
year more than the 600,000/. less by draw- 
backs, according to the statement of the 
hon. gentleman. These duties would ne- 
cessarily have the effect of employing a 
great deal of shipping. The hon. gentle- 
man had said that the interests of the co- 
loaies were of very little consequence in 
this question. For the sake of the argu- 
ment, he would not dispute it; but it was 
evident that the immediate operation of 
this system of duties must be upon two 
interests, which would always be effected 
by them in a just and relative proportion. 
The benefit would alternate in this way, 
in proportion as the colonies hau little, 
the shipping woyld have much; and when 
the shipping had little, the colonies would 
have much: therefore the proposition 
was as broad as it was long. These were 
the two important interests which had 
been, as he must conceive they always 
would be, considered to be mainly en- 
titled to our attention and support. He 
meant to say that they were supported 
throughout the provisions of this bill, to 
the extent of those limits within which 
they could be justly and legitimately sup- 
ported. As to the effect of the proposed 
provisions, if there was any distinction 
ascertained as between these interests, it 


‘was in favour of the colonies; because it 


was intended to introduce the article of 
the colonies to a competition in the 
market; and then as to the effect upon 
the consumer, it was obviously to make 
the article cheaper than he would other- 
wise have it. He had frequently stated 
his opinion upon the system of protecting 
duties geverally. Generally speaking, he 
was adverse to that system, but he did 
not know how practically it could be 
done without. The present was a case of 
this nature ; and here they would at least 
have the beneficial effects of moving a 
vast mass of British industry which other- 
wise would find no. vent.—He must again 
advert to.the frequency with which the 

had. been told that they ought not to loo 

to the ship-owner nor the grower, nor the 
seller, but only to the consumer, in the 
consideration of this. question. Now, he 
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felt tha: it was necessary to protect the 
producer or seller, as well as the con~ 
sumer. The object of his proposition 
had been to rescue the existing system of 
duties from the excessive inequality and 
partiality with which it had appeared to 
bear on Some classes of the community. 
He had found this system in full opera- 
tion; and seeing too that under it certain 
countries had not obtained an equal share 
of advantage as to the circumstances 
under which the article of their growth 
entered the market with other countries ; 
he had felt exceedingly desirous of re- 
modelling and reconsidering the whole of 
these duties. His great objection to the 
hon. gentleman’s proposition of laying the 
duty according to the cubical contents of 
the timber was this—that the effect of 
such a measure would be to give to one 
country a complete monopoly of the 
trade; and to work to the other a com- 
plete loss of it. In all the numerous re- 
presentations which had been forwarded 
to him upon the subject of his bill, the 
parties, however much at variance with 
each other in their statements, opinions, 
and suggestions, were all wonderfully 
agreed as to one point—the propriety of 
securing this monopoly to Norway. The 
effect of the hon. gentleman’s suggestion 
would be, to raise the duty on the timber 
of Russia to 30/. or something more; and 
to reduce it on that of Norway to some- 
where about 14/.; so that there would be 
a difference in the duty imposed on the 
article of the two countries, of 16/. in 
favour of Norway. It was clear, therefore, 
that by the imposition of such an altered 
duty as that proposed, the monopoly of 
the trade would rest with Norway. The 
proposition of the hon. gentleman went to 
take the duty upon the sawing as well as 
on the cubical contents; and it was one 
which, in fact, went to give a protection 
to the saw in {this country. Here then, 
a new system of proteetion was submitted 
to the House ; a proposition to be sure, 
which was in denies consistence with 
those: principles: of free trade, and the 
abolition of monopolies and protections, 
which the hon. gentleman himself had been 
so warmly advocating, Then, with respect 
to raising the duties on American timber, 
the hon. gentleman who had complained 
of that proposal must certainly labour 
under some error; for he would find, on 
looking at the eyidence, that the far 


greater part of ‘the witnesses who had 


been examined. had expressed an opinion 
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that a duty of 30s. would be by no means 
too much for the purposes of protection. 
in the market; and upon the whole of their 
evidence, he (Mr. W.) was prepared to 
say that he did not think they could, con- 


sistently with a due regard for the safety 


of all interests concerned, impose a duty 
of Jess than 2/. per load on the Canadian 
timber. The House must now decide be- 
tween the proposition which he had sub- 
mitted, and that which the hon. gentleman 
desired to bring forward. They would of 
course elect t which should be the 
most conducive to the interests of the 
country. The House would see that it 
had been an object. with the committee 
not to raise the price of American timber, 
nor to recommend any arrangement that 
should have the effect of excluding the 
deals of Russia. Russia was a most 
valuable ally, and any such arrangement 
as that last cieaiiacids would appear to be 
adopted for the sake of the exclusion. On 
the other hand, he certainly was not dis- 
posed, in the present state of political 
science, to encourage, by means of pro- 
tecting laws, any branch of this trade 
which was not already: in active exist~ 
ence. 


Mr. W. Smith said, he was:inclined to: 


vote for the amendment. All persons 
must: admit that the shipping interest was 
one of the most important branches of our 
commercial prosperity ; but it might still 
be a question whether it was wise to. en- 
courage it by sending ships. ten times as 


far as was necessary for particular com-: 


modities. Could it be: politic, or was it 
rational, to send to America, for what we 
might obtain at. a lower price, and of a 
better quality, from the moutlr of the 
Elbe? fact, this was just as: absurd, as 
it would be to send to the East Indies for 
the sugar which we could get from: the 
West. It appeared: to him:to be altoge- 


ther a mistaken view of policy, to:aim at. 


the advancement of our colonial:interests, 
by purchasing from the: colonies: articles 
inferior to those which might be had 
nearer home. The whole: capital vested 
in saw-mills and machinery was said to be 


very smallin this country. But. why was. 


itso? Was it not because we had thoug 

proper to encourage the importation 
of deals from Russia? As to what 
had been said of the consumption he 
must observe; that every body: was: in 
some: degree a consumer: of timber. By 
equalizing: the duties: on such’ forei 
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withdraw from Russia a preference which 
she had hitherto enjoyed in defiance of 
every principle of trade. There were 
Norway merchants: in this country whe 
employed as great @ capital as the pro- 
ietors of saw-mills in Canada, and 
fe could not understand what advantage 
was to be derived from: sacrificing the 
former to the latter. He’ regretted to’ 
say, that Norway had been for a long’ 
time very hardly treated by this country. 
Mr. Marryat said, that the principles 
maintained by the hon. gentleman were 
contrary to the whole system of our com- 
mercial policy, and if adopted: would 
ove destructive, both of our shipping 
interests,.and our manufactures. Henow 
alluded particularly to that principle of 
buying every commodity in the nearest 
and cheapest market. The-hon. gentle+ 
man had remarked that the effect’ of this’ 
measure would: be to make‘ us purchase: 
an inferior article. But the representa~ 
tion was not quite accurate. The pur- 
chaser was under no compulsion: he’ 
might, if he chose to go to the additional! 
expense, buy the article for which he had’ 
a:predilection ; and this)was pretty much: 
the state of things ii: every other de- 
partment of commerce. To show’ the’ 
nature and tendency of monopoly in 
trade, reference had been: made’ to: the’ 
historical fact of the Dutch-burning’ their 
spices in the East Indies; and perhaps, 
if the whole of our commercial marine 
belonged: to one individual or corporate 
body, the charge’ for freight might be: 
greatly augmented by the destruction. of 
a part of ouryshipping: But- this was: 
fortunately not the case; and as, if an 
army were: on the point of being deci- 
mated, few would-be found to:volunteer 
as objects of that decimation, so in the’ 
multitude of ship-owners he doubted? 
whether there. was one! willing to destroy 
his:own vessels for’ the sake of enabling 
others to: procure: better freight. Much 
had been said. with regard! to the? pre- 
ference: manifested. towards Russia over 
Norway, but the truth: was, that Norway 
was very much favoured by the bill. If 
he saw any chance of carrying an: 
amendment in the committee, he would 
support the motion of the learned‘gentle- 
man, for the purpose of suggesting one 
directly opposite to that which the learned: 
entleman had in’ view. As he did not, 
owever, apprehend™that he’ should suc-. 


Nf | ceed ‘iin the attempt, he thought it as well 
timber as: we imported, we: should only | 


to abstain from making it, and that the. 
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learned gentlemam had, likewise quite as 


good reason for despairing of success... 
Mr. Ricardo was much surprised at the 
course of argument adopted upon this 
uestion. Norway was said to be bene- 
tted by the new arrangement, — 
because she had before suffered a still 


greater injustice than it was now pro- 


posed to inflict upon her.. The  proposi- 
tion made by his learned friend went only 
to place Russia and Norway, as respected 
the importation of their timber and deals, 
on the same footing; yet this had been 
described. by the right hon. gentleman, as 
giving: a monopoly to Norway; and it 
had been contended. that such a regula- 
tion would cause a proportionate rise in 
the price of Norwegian timber. Now, 
a slight degree of attention must convince 
every one, that the higher the price of Nor- 
wegian timber rose, the more able must 
Russia be to compete effectually with 
Norway. - It was contended, that the in- 


_ terest of the producer ought to be looked 
to, as well as that of the consumer, in» 


legislative principles. But the fact. was, 
that in attending to the interest. of the 
consumer, protection was: at the same 
time extended to all other classes. The 
true way of encouraging production was 
to discover and open facilities to con- 
sumption. An hon. gentleman had ob- 
served, that timber of a superior quality 
might be had by those who chose to pay 
a higher price, and that there was there- 
fore no ——. on the purchaser. 
But it was a little too much to raise the 
price of the best article by means of im- 
port duties, and then fell the con- 
sumer that he was not obliged to buy the 
cheap and -inferior one. The practical 


effect.of these duties was to raise as much - 


compulsion as could be introduced into 
commercial affairs. 


Mr. Keith Dou thought an inter. 


mediate scale of duties-might have. been 
adopted, so as to arrange the matter 
more equitably between the Baltic powers. 
It was most desirable that a competition 
should be established in all branches of 


the timber trade. One great. objection 


to the proposed regulation was, that it 
would-not come into operation for near 
two years. In a further stage of the bill, 
he should propose .what he imagined 
would prove a more equitable principle. 


Sir W. De Crespigny trusted the House 
would not forget how much was due to ; 


the interests of its colonial trade in any 
future arrangement, 
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Mr. Gladstone -said, that as far as he 
was informed, the commercial interest 


generally approved of, and was satisfied 


with, the new arrangement. He thought 
it extremely unfair to describe the ship-. 
owners as a class of men favoured and 
enriched at the. expense of the commu- 
nity. A good deal had been said on the 
subject of competition between Russia 
and Norway, but any preference shown to 
the latter would operate not so much to — 
the loss or detriment of Russia, as to the: 
injury of our own revenue.’ Nine-tenths 
of the importations from Norway were. 
in the shipping of that country, whilst the 
trade with Russia was carried on chiefly 
in our own. He must oppose the amend- 
ment, because he was satisfied that it 
would prove ineffectual. 

Mr. Bennet remarked, that the interests 
of the ship-owners were directly opposed 
to those of the public, and whilst the 
former were engaged in adjusting or re- 
conciling particular interests, it was not 
surprising that the consumer should be 
entirely overlooked. A few sound prin-- 
ciples had been embodied in this report, 
apparently as a foil to. the practice 
which it concluded with recommending. 
If the latter were now adopted, and a 
revision should be proposed three or four’ 
years hence, after a greater portion of 
capital was engaged and a greater number 
of interests should have become dependent 
on it, the answer would be, that a full 
opportunity had been afforded for con- 
sideration, and that, although country’ 
gentlemen had neglected their duty and 
left the question to be decided by mer- 
chants interested in it, it was too late to 
unsettle what had been then established. | 
But he would put it to the House, whe- 
ther it was right at any time, and more 
especially at a time like the present, to’ 
tax the community to the amount of 
4.00,000/. a ir for the advantage of the 
ship-owner? Indeed, the money might be 
rather said to be sunk and lost, expended 
as it was in defraying the charge of long» 
and useless voyages. Without regard to 
the .respective claims of Russia and 
Norway, ‘why should the people of Eng- 
land be obliged: to pay more for their 
deals out of compliment ‘to a band of 
ship-owners:?. It was impossible to show 
that the public advantage was in any way 
promoted by such a regulation, or by the 
favour shown to Russia, or by the con-- 
tinuance of this Gothic system of policy. : 
Lord Bacon had observed, with regard to: 
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the law which prevailed in his time of im- 

rting no French wines except in Eng- 
ish bottoms, that it sacrificed the con- 
sideration of profit to the consideration of 
power. But in the case now before them, 
profit was sacrificed with no other object 
than to enrich the ship-owners. If taxes 
must be raised, it was desirable to see 
them paid into the public treasury, and 
not to a few individuals for furnishing a 
worse commodity than might be had at a 
less expense. In addition to all these 
considerations, he must object to the 
proposed system, as conferring superior 
advantages on the canting, hypocritical, 
and blood-stained government of Russia. 

The amendment was negatived; and 
the bill went through the committee. 


- Army Estimates.) The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Army Estimates 
were referred, lord Palmerston moved, 
« That 10,517]. be granted for the Al- 
lowances to the principal officers of cer- 
tain Public Departments in Ireland.” 

Mr. Hume proposed, as an amendment, 
that the vote should be reduced to 7,000/. 
The medical staff of Ireland was even more 
expensive than that of England. Many 
of those officers too were not liable to 
serve abroad. 

Lord Palmerston acknowledged that 
the higher order of these officers was not 
liable to serve abroad. He shortly hoped 
to introduce a further economical ar- 
rangement in this department, by conso- 
lidating the medical staff of Ireland with 
that of England. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the present 
— was excessively expensive, and 
that in many branches the offices on the 
Irish establishment were sinecures. 

Mr. Bennet said, that if the House 
went on disregarding the petitions of the 
people, and voting such estimates as those 
now before it, such a House would no 
longer be a blessing but a curse to the 

' Lord Palmerston said, that no strain of 
inflammatory invective shor’! prevent 
him from doing his best to reduce the mi- 
litary establishment, whenever such a re- 
duction could be safely effected. 

The committee divided: For the 
amendment, 45. Against it99. Majori- 
ty, 54. The resolution was then agreed to. 

On the resolutions ** That 27,824/. be 
granted for the medical service of the 
army,” 

OL. V. 
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Colonel Davies said, that the medical 
expense of the army was greater now 
than in the time of war; and moved an 
amendment for reducing 5,000/. from the 
estimate. 

Sir R. Fergusson called the attention 
of the committee to the ninth report of 
the military inquiry, wherein they recom- 
mended, that the patent place of apothe- 
cary-general, held by Mr. Garnier, should 
be discontinued, and the medicines for the 
army purchased at Apothecaries Hall. 
He expected some explanation on that 
subject as well as the botanical garden. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the office of 
supplyin the army with medicines had 
been held by Mr. Garnier up to his death. 
Two years ago Mr. Clarke who was de- 
puty to Mr. Garnier was employed by 
government to buy medicines. He did 
buy the medicines from the merchants, 
from whom the Apothecaries’ compan 
bought them. He produced the medi- 
cines and his bills to the medical board, 
and the consequence was, that the- Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall lowered their prices to the 
public 15 per cent. Mr. Clarke was a 
most respectable and upright man. 

Mr. Hume was surprised to hear that 
the reduction was so little as 15 per cent, 
when there was a fall in the price of all 
drugs of 50 per cent. He enumerated 
several items which required examination, 

Mr. W. Smith asserted, that Mr. Gar- 
nier had in some cases charged 40 per 
cent more than the fair price of the drugs. 
He thought that a very considerable re- 
duction might be made in the estimate, 
and that some postponement was neces- 
sary. 

After some further discussion, the com- 
mittee divided: For the postponement 
59. Against it, 109. Majority against 
the amendment, 50. For the reduction, 
58. Against it, 110. Majority, 52. 


List of the Minority. 
Allen, J. H. Creevey, T, 
Baring, A. Crompton, S, 
Barrett, S. M. Davies, T. H. 
Beaumont, T. P. De Crespigny, sir W. 
Benett, J: Denison, W. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Duncannon, vise. 
Bernal, R. Dundas, hon. T. 
Birch, J. Ellice, E. 
Bright, H. Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Brougham, H. Fitzroy, lord C. 
Bury, visc. Gordon, R. 
Calcraft, J. Graham, S. 
Cavendish, C. ‘Grant, J. P. 
Chaloner, R. Haldimand, W. 


Heathcote, G, J. 


Concannon, L. 
T 
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Hobhouse, J. C. Ramsden, J. C. 
Honeywood, W.P. Ricardo, D. 
Hume, J. Rickford, W. 
Hurst, R. Robarts, A. 
James, W. Robarts, G. 


Lambton, J. G. Sefton, earl of 


Lushington, S. Smith, hon. R. 
Maberly, W. 8S. Smith, W. 

Martin, J. Smith, R, 

Milton, visc. Stuart, lord J. 
Monck, J. B. Tierney, rt. hon. G: 
Noel, sir G. Townshend, lord C. 


Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, alderman 

Wyvill, M. 


Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, F. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Price, R. 


On the resolution, ‘* That 170,000/. 
be granted for the charge of volunteer 
corps,” 

Mr. Bernal said, he was not prepared, 
in the seventh year of peace, to vote for 
such an increase beyond the estimate of 
last year, unless a sufficient reason for 
employing these volunteers were shown. 

r. F. Palmer asked, why the yeo- 
manry cavalry was tripled within the last 
year in the county of Bedford? Was it 
to afford gratification to the personal va- 
nity of some men, who would be pleased 
at seeing themselves in red clothes? or 
was it to increase the number of depend- 
ants on government ? 

Sir W. De Crespigny asked, why there 
had been a corps raised in the peaceable 
town of Southampton? 

_ Mr. Brougham asked, why the peaceful 
vallies of Westmoreland were disturbed 
by the clang of arms? Was it to give 
the government the means of indulging 
their favourites with red coats and 
horses ? 
_Mr. Hume asked, why the increase of 
the volunteers was so great since 1816? 
What was the consequence to the finance 
of the country? , There had been 29,000 
men, whose horses were not charged, and 
thereby the revenue was deprived of 
90,0007. or 100,000/. The volunteers 
therefore cost England 270,000/.; ‘nearly 
as much as the lottery brought in. 
' Lord Palmerston said, it was easy for 
members to talk of the seventh year of 
peace, but they should recollect that this 
was only in fact the first year of domestic 
peace. They should recollect that a part 
of this volunteer force was but lately en- 
gaged in active operations against bodies 
of their countrymen leagued against the 
tranquillity and the laws of the country. 


It was too much for the government to 
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be accused of extravagance because the 
have successfully had recourse to this 
means of preserving the public peace. 

. Sir Robert Wilson conceived that mi- 
nisters had set out on a wrong system, 
and had adopted measures, which, if per- 
severed in, would render rebellion a duty. 
[Hear, hear.] Rebellion might not be 
an approved term—he would say resist- 
ance then. 

Mr. Hume attributed all the disturb- 
ances which had taken place in Scotland 
to the malpractices of the emissaries of 
ministers, particularly the man Franklin, 
who was employed by parties connected 
with the government. The placard which 
had caused the people at Glasgow to rise 
was written in London, and carried down 
to Scotland. Had they not seen that 
man protected at Bow-street by the ma- 
gistrates, and permitted to escape? What 
other conclusion could be drawn, but 
that this individual, to whom so many 
hundred pounds had been advanced, was 
in connexion with the government? He 
(Mr. Hume) had been made acquainted 
within this day or two with another most 
flagrant instance of the employment of 
these emissaries, which he should shortly 
expose to the public. 

Mr. Bathurst said, it was impossible 
for any member of the administration 
to be silent when they heard acts of 
treason in Scotland charged as the act 
of his majesty’s government. The hon. 
member had brought forward a charge 
for which there was not the slightest 
foundation. It wasa gross calumny. It 
was too much, at the same time, for any 
reasonable person to credit. The mem- 
bers of government knew nothing of that 
man Franklin. The hon. member should 
abstain from making charges unless he 
could support them by proof. ' 

Mr. Hume recapitulated the facts res- 
pecting the apprehension of Franklin, his 
liberation by the magistrates of Bow- 
street, and the refusal of the Home-office 
to issue a reward for his apprehension 
until eight days had elapsed, which gave 
him time to escape. He appealed to 
every man of common sense for the ra- 
tional conclusion which such facts war- 
ranted, and asked if it was possible that 
lord Sidmouth’s office should be unac- 
quainted with Franklin, and his treason- 
able designs. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that all that 
the hon. gentleman had said amounted to 
mere suspicion: no charge of any thing 
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done; but a charge of non-action: of 
not offering rewards and not taking bail. 
There was no foundation for the charges 
so unwarrantably urged against govern- 
ment. Franklin was totally unknown to 
any responsible individual in the Home- 
office. 

. Lord Milton alluded to the part 
which Oliver had taken in stirring up the 
people to seditious acts, and asked, whe- 
ther instructions had not been sent to the 
magistrates of the West Riding of York- 
shire not to apprehend him? This con- 
nection between the secretary of state 
and Oliver gave colour to other charges 
of a similar nature. 

Mr. Bathurst said that Oliver was em- 
ployed by government to ascertain the de- 
signs of the disaffected, and not to foment 
them. 

The Lord Advocate said, he could 
vouch that the placard in question was 
written, printed, and published at Glas- 

ow. 

. Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the lord ad- 
vocate was never supposed to have any 
connexion whatever with this placard; 
but it did appear to him,’ and to all whom 
he had conversed with on the subject, 
that that placard was neither written nor 
printed in Scotland. 

Mr. Monteith said, he could produce 
the names of the persons who wrote and 
the printers who printed the placard in 
question. He therefore thought the insi- 
nuation was most unfounded, and the 
House was never more abused than by 
the charge brought against the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Brougham denied that the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had made such a 
ridiculous charge against the government, 
as that of sending down placards with a 
view to spread disaffection in the manu- 
facturing districts. His charge was, that 
they employed spies clumsily and incau- 
tiously, and with an anxiety for informa- 
tion, and that those spies did engage in 
the promotion of treasonable practices. 


He would admit that the connexion of- 


Franklin with the government was not 
proved; but it led to violent suspicion 
when coupled with those of Oliver and 
Edwards, both of whom were connected 
with government. He did not say that 
government employed them to do as they 
had done, but that they shewed such an 
over anxiety for information as suggested 
to these persons the expediency of mak- 
ing work for themselves where they did 
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not find it. The impunity of these was 
an encouragement to others to tread in 
the same steps. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole entered into a de- 
fence of the administration, against the 
insinuations of the learned gentleman. If 
he intended to insinuate that they had 
employed such an infamous wretch as 
Franklin to act as he was accused of hav- 
ing acted, the insinuation was base, false, 
and foul. It was: disingenuous in any 
man to say that he did not suspect the 
government, and yet endeavour to lead 
the country into a belief that he did. 
Such conduct was not candid or manly. 

Mr. Brougham ‘said, that as the com- 
mittee had listened to the scandalous 
charges which the right hon. gentleman 
had dared to bring against him, he was 
sure they would permit him to reply. 

Mr. i Robinson rose amidst repeated 
calls of Chair! Chair! and several other 
members presented themselves at the 
same time. The Chairman intreated the 
Committee to apply themselves rather to 
allay the inflammation which had arisen 
from misunderstanding, than to excite it 
by any violence of their own. 

Mr. F. Robinson declared that such 
was his motive in presenting himself, He 
was sure there was a misunderstanding as 
to certain expressions, which a moment of 
reflection would be sufficient to explain. 

Mr. Tierney expressed himself to the 
same effect; and added his conviction 
that his learned friend would cease to feel 
the expressions as he had naturally felt 
them, when they came to be properly 
explained. 

r. W. Pole said, he should be sorry 
to utter any thing in the warmth of de- 
bate which could hurt the feelings of any 
hon. member, and if he had done so he 
was not aware of it. 

Mr. Tierney was sure the explanation 
would be considered sufficient ; for if the 
right hon. gentleman was not aware of 
having made use of the expressions, he 
could not have intended to apply them 
offensively. 

Mr. Brougham said, that no person. 
could be more unwilling than he was to 
take up expressions captiously which had 
fallen in the heat of debate. He had no 
right to recur to those expressions after 
the explanation of the right hon. gentle- 
man, and therefore he should only say 
that he was not a man who was capable 
of insinuating what he would not state in 
distinct terms." 
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The resolution was agreed to. The 
chairman then reported progress. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 17. 

Roman CATHOLIC DISABILITY RE- 
MOVAL BiLt.] The order of the day be- 
ing read, for resuming the adjourned de- 
bate, on the motion, * That this bill be 
now read a second time,” 

The Bishop of St. David's said:—my 
lords; though I am wholly unable to do 
justice either to the great importance of 
the subject before the House, or to my 


‘own convictions, yet I am unwilling to 


give the vote which I shall do this night 
against the second reading of the bill, 
without endeavouring at least to state the 
grounds of my objections to it. But, be- 
fore I state those grounds, I wish to 
make a single ebservation on what fell 
from the noble earl, whose eloquent 
speech closed the debate of last night. 
e noble earl observed, that the con- 
stitution of this country is “ essentially 
Protestant, but not exclusively so.’ M 
lords, the history of the constitution, if 
I mistake not, requires both terms. From 
the Constitutions of Clarendon downwards, 
its Protestant character was forming. It 
was forming by the variety of checks 
which were given to the intrusive autho- 
rity of the pope by the laws of Edward 
Ist and 3rd, Richard 2nd and others. It 
was formed, and in great measure com- 
pleted by the laws of Henry 8th. It 
was finally completed by the statute of 
the 30th of Charles 2nd. It was com- 
pleted, my lords, by the active exclusion 
of the pope and his jurisdiction from the 
constitution. I object to the bill, be- 
cause it appears to me contrary to the 
very end for which your lordships are 
here assembled. The writ of summons 
convened ape expressly to consult 
for the defence of the church of England ; 
super rebus quibusdem arduis defensio- 
nem regni Angliz et Ecclesie Anglicane 
concerventibus. But the church of Eng- 
land never can be defended by giving 
political power to her greatest enemy, the 
church of Rome. I object to the bill, 
because it — to me contrary to the 
oath which I took at the commencement 
of the present parliament. The bill re- 
cognizes the foreign jurisdiction, which I 
then swore does not exist, and ought not 
to exist within this realm. The oath ex- 
pressed my real sentiments. I took it 


without the smallest mental reservation 
whatsoever ; and at thetime I was resolved 
to fulfil the tenor of the oath. It seems 
to me therefore, if I were to vote for the 
bill, I should falsify my oath and my de- 
claration. I object to the bill, because 
it appears to me contrary to one of the 
highest prerogatives of the Crown. The 
king is head of the church of England 
by common law, as well as by statute. 
But if this bill were to pass into a law, it 
would be a great encouragement to the 
papal power; that power which the RKo- 
man Catholics hold to be superior to the 
sovereignty of the realm. Every encou- 
ragement therefore, of the papal power is 
a diminution of the authority of the, 
Crown.—My lords, there are many othee 
objections to the bill. I object to it be- 
cause it appears to me a most pernicious 
anomaly to permit the members of a 
foreign church, and subjects of a foreign 
sovereign, to sit in either House of par- 
liament without renouncing their foreign 
allegiance; and especially to legislate for 
the church of England, against which 
they are united by principles of consci- 
entious hostility. I object to the bill, be- 
cause it offers to the church of England 
false securities. It proposes, by way of 
security to the church, an oath to be taken 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, which 
no conscientious Roman Catholic clergy- 
man can take, or can keep. It is con- 
trary to their religion, or what they call 
their religion, to swear that they will 
enter into no communications with the 
pope for the disturbance or the overthrow 
of the church of England; their creeds 
and oaths, their preaching, writing, and 
ministering, having all a tendency di- 
rectly or indirectly to the overthrow of 
the Protestant church, as every body 
knows, who knows any thing of the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, and as we 
have been lately informed by a Roman 
Catholic Bishop, who stated it as his ob- 
— to the oath proposed by the bill. 

object to the oath, because it is con- 
trary to the act of union, by which the 
Protestant religion was declared to be in- 
violable. But this bill abrogates the se- 
curities which were intended to preserve 
it inviolate, and has provided no equi- 
valent. My lords, the objections to the 
bill ave endless. They may, perhzps, be 
described in a few words: its utter incon- 
sistency even with the religion of that 
foreign church which it was intended to 


| serye; its rainous neglect of the church 
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of England which it ought to have taken 
care of; and the consequences which may 
be expected to follow from so great a 
change in our laws by the loss of many, 

erhaps indescribable properties, of the 
English constitution, which have given 
to this country its present transcendent 
power, dignity, and character in the 
world. My lords, the opponents of the 
bill are often called upon for a proof of 
the danger of admitting Roman Catholics 
into parliament and offices of state. Can 
there be greater danger. than that of 
granting political power to persons, who, 
have views and interests foreign and hos- 
tile to the church of England—who tell 
you beforehand that it is contrary to their 
religion to swear that they will not employ 
that power for the overthrow of the es- 
tablished church; whose religion also 
may compel them to betray the counsels 
of the king. 

The Duke of York rose, he said, with 
the utmost reluctance to oppose the 
second reading of the bill; but there were 
occasions on which it became an indivi- 
dual not to step aside, but to come for- 
ward and boldly avow the sentiments 
which he entertained. The present he 
considered to be one of those occasions ; 
for, were not their lordships called upon 
to sanction a measure, which it was ad- 
mitted, even by its advocates, would effect 
a great change in the constitution as 
established at the revolution of 1688, and 
in the system which had seated his ma- 
jesty’s family on the throne ? When mea- 
sures similar to the present had been pro- 
posed by a statesman, who had rendered 
the most eminent services to his country, 
his royal highness said, he had strenuously 
opposed them, on a thorough conviction 
of their dangerous tendency. The more 
he had since heard the subject discussed, 
the more he had been confirmed in the 
opinion which he had then expressed. 

e had always understood that the 
Church of England was an integral part 
of the constitution. Long might it re- 
main so! But let not their lordships ima- 
gine that he was an enemy to toleration. 
He should always be happy that every 
sect should have the full exercise of its 
religion, as long as it did not affect 
the security of the established church, 
and as long as its members remained 
loyal subjects. But, there was a great 
difference between allowing the free ex- 
ercise of religion and granting political 


power. As he felt himself. inadequate to 
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the task of entering into the details of the 
question, and wished not to detain those 
noble lords who were better qualified to 
take an expansive view of the subject, he 
should only repeat, that his opposition to 
the bill arose from principles which he 
had embraced ever since he had been 
able to judge for himself, and which he 
hoped he should cherish to the last day 
of his life. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that no one 
could feel more respect than he did for 
the illustrious personage who had just 
sat down, but it was with regret that 
he heard the sentiments just uttered, 
though he was confident that they sprung 
from the purest conviction, and the most 
conscientious regard to truth and honour. 
He regretted to hear the deliberate opi- 
nion of the heir to the Crown delivered 
in opposition to such a measure as the 
present. He had himself for many years 
attended to the discussions on the subject, 
and his opinion had been formed by the 
same honest conviction for which he gave 
credit to the illustrious personage. The 
more he read, and heard, and saw, the 
more he was confirmed in the opinion. 
which was diametrically opposite to that 
which had been just expressed. He had 
for the most part abstained from taking 
any share in the debates which had arisen 
upon the subject, leaving it to abler 
hands to advocate its merits; but the 
measure now came recommended by the 
Commons of England; the prejudices 
against it had in a great degree given 
way, both in this country and in Ireland, 
and he was anxious to avail himself of the 
present opportunity to state why he dif- 
fered from the illustrious personage and 
the noble lords who supported the same 
side. He would confess that he was 
much surprised at the tone and manner in 
which the question had been taken up. 
He was surprised at the arguments of 
the noble earl (of Mansfield) who had 
spoken second in the debate of the pre- 
ceding night. The speech was certainly a 
good speech with reference to other 
times—it was a good speech, but it ought 
to have been deliv a century and a | 
half ago. The era to which it was 
adapted was that in which a noble lord 
was known to have declared, that he 
would not have in his establishment “a 
Popish man or a Popish woman --a Popish’ 
dog or a Popish cat.” At that period the 
speech of the noble lord would have re- 
ceived due honour; but at this time of 
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day, after the Catholics had disclaimed 
upon oath the whole of the pernicious 
doctrines ascribed to them, it was too 
much to revive those refuted accusations. 
He was also much surprised to hear a 
right reverend prelate last night ascribe 
to them the doctrine, that no faith was to 
be kept with heretics. That imputation 
among the rest they had denied — 
oath; and it was but justice that they 
should receive credit for the denial thus 
solemnly given. Christian charity be- 
lieveth no evil. There were some noble 
lords for whose talents he entertained the 
reatest respect, who unfortunately dif- 
ered from him upon this subject; but 
when he reflected on the constellation of 
talent by which he was borne out, he 
could not surrender his opinion to the 
opposite authority. When he remem- 
bered the names of Burke, of Fox, of Pitt, 
Windham, Sheridan, Dundas, and though 
last not least, of that illustrious patriot 
whose name would live for ever in the 
annals of Ireland, and who now reposed 
among the ashes of the distinguished 
dead in this country—he felt confident 
in the justice of his opinions. To turn 
from the dead to the living, he would 
refer to the right hon. member by whom 
the bill was introduced into the other 
House of Parliament, and by whose elos 
uence they were persuaded to adopt it. 
Jlere accident could not account for this 
general agreement among such authori- 
ties ; the laws of gravitation might as well 
be ascribed to accident. In his opinion 
the judgment of many of the opponents 
of the present measure, though indivi- 
duals of great intellect, was warped by 
long continued prejudices and professional 
habits. This was-the only way of ac- 
counting for that feeling of dread and 
alarm which many noble lords entertained 
of the bill. In his opinion no real cause 
of danger existed; but if it did, it was 
greatly exaggerated. There was a passage 
in Burke in which he said that a man 
might in his own mind, entertain a con- 
fused idea of danger; but if the grounds 
of his apprehension were clearly Scountes 
before the world, they would meet with 
nothing but scorn and derision. He be- 
lieved that the apprehensions of danger 
from this measure were of. the nature 
alluded to in this passage. What danger 
could be apprehended from the admission 
of the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the representatives of 
four or five of the most ancient families 


in this kingdom to the enjoyment of their 
birthright, a seat in that House ; for that 
would be the immediate effect of the 
passing of the bill? Would any man lay 
his hand on his heart and say that any 
danger to the Protestant church or the 
throne was likely to result from the ad- 
mission of the Catholic peers into that 
House? The right of peers to sit in that 
House formed part of the constitution: 
it was coeval with Magna Charta and the 
institution of the trial by jury; and it 
was disgraceful to behold the duke of 
Norfolk year after year sitting above the 
bar, when he was entitled to walk into the 
body of the House. It had been stated 
by a noble marquis who spoke last night, 
that the opponents of the measure argued, 
as if it was a new privilege for which the 
friends of the measure were contending. 
But did they remember, that in the time 
of queen Elizabeth, when the Protestant 
religion was as meee protected as at 
present, that sovereign had not excluded 
Catholic peers from the House ; and that 
it was not until the passing of the test and 
other acts, in the time of Charles 2nd 
that object was accomplished? Another 
ground of alarm with the opponents of 
the bill was, that it would lead to a 
Popish House of Commons. _ It was said, 
that a great majority of the Irish mem- 
bers would, in the first instance, be Ca- 
tholics; but those who knew any thing of 
elections in the counties of Ireland, must 
be aware that they were of all things most 
unlike popular elections—that they were 
aristocratical more than any thing else. 
For his own part, the only consequence 
he could anticipate with respect to the 
county of Meath, with which he was more 
connected than with any other part of 
Ireland, was, that the son of lord Fingal 
might be returned instead of lord Bective, 
which would be no great misfortune; and 
his firm . persuasion was, from. what he 
knew of the country, that ten Catholic 
members would not be returned for Ire- 
land. If, however, any attempt should be. 
made to subvert the Protestant consti- 
tution, they could still retrace their steps, 
and. prevent such fears. from being 
realised.. The next point insisted on. 
was, that his majesty would be surrounded 
with Protestant councillors; but no Ca- 
tholics could arrive at offices of high trust. 
without the recommendation of Protes- 
tants in power, and .if they discovered 
talents to authorise such a choice, he did. 
not see what injury would result from it.. 
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A reverend prelate had said, that the 
Catholics owed allegiance to a foreign 
power; but that they had denied upon 
oath. They had professed allegiance to 
his majesty alone, acknowledging him as 
their lawful sovereign, though not the 
head of their church. It was impossible 
to have better proof than this, except it 
was, the review of their conduct for a 
long séries of years, which would establish 
their claim to be considered as loyal and 
faithful subjects. Another reverend pre- 
late had expressed a hope that the ques- 
tion would be set at rest by a final rejec- 
tion, and-that it would never be brought 
forward again. He could not agree with 
the reverend prelate either in the wish or 
the opinion. It was impossible that this 
great measure of humanity and policy, of 
Christian charity and substantial justice, 
should not sooner, or later, be carried into 
effect; and he should sit down with the 
conviction in his mind, that if the Catho- 
lics continued to conduct themselves with 
the temper and moderation which the 
had lately observed, whatever the result 
of the present discussion might be, their 
success could not be long delayed. 

The Lord Chancellor rose.* He apo- 
logised for taking so early an opportunity 
of expressing his sentiments. Upon a 
question so important, he could not be 
altogether silent; and he was unwilling 
to postpone asking for their lordships 
attention, till that period when fatigue 
might disable him from giving his own 
attention sufficiently to the subject of 
debate. The question upon which the 
House was to decide, was, whether the 
bill should be read a second time. He 
was ready to say that it ought to be read 
a second time if the House approved its 
principle, and if the imperfections in its 
enactments were such as, admitting of 
amendments and modifications, the bill 
amended and modified might, after all, in 
some sense be considered as a bill some- 
what alike to that which the Commons 
had sent up. _ But, making this admission, 
he could not bring himself to consent to 
the second reading of this bill. 

He had heard with regret the observa- 
tions of the noble earl, with respect to 
his conduct, and that of another noble 
lord, when the first reading of this bill 
was proposed. Disrespect to the mover 
of this bill he altogether disclaimed. It 


* From the original -edition,, printed 
for Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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was also a mistake on the part of the noble 
mover to suppose that the bill had been 
represented by him, or the other noble 
lord, as altogether unworthy of any con- 
sideration. What the bill had for. its 
general object had been under considera- 
tion for nearly twenty years. What the 
particular provisions of this bit! were, had, 
by rumour and report, and the votes upon 
the table, been so thoroughly understood 
before it was read a first time, that it was 
difficult to suppose, that-in the progress 
of such a bill, if it was to proceed further, 
any new light could be thrown upon the 
subject of it. With respect to himself 
also, he trusted that he might stand in 

some measure excused for an early and 

prompt interposition against a measure, 

which, whilst it seemed to impose upon a 
lord chancellor, who under the bill might 
be the only lay-servant of the Crown in 
Great Britain necessarily a Protestant, 

the peculiar duty of watching over Pro- 
testant interests, appeared to him neces- 

sarily and obviously to bring all those 

interests into extreme peril. The noble 

earl who spoke last, had declared his 

conviction, that this measure, or one of 
the same character, must, sooner or later, 

be carried. It might be so: but he 

should, nevertheless, feel it to be his 

duty, as attached to civil liberty and to 

religious liberty (best protected by the 

Protestant establishment in this country, 

connecting its Church establishment with 

an enlightened and liberal toleration), to 

oppose the introduction and progress of 
every such measure as the present, 

through evil report and good report, as 

long as opposition to it could be offered. 

If the majority of the House should at 

any time finally determine that his opi- 

nions had been founded in error, he 

should at least enjoy the satisfaction, 

which would result from a conviction that 

he had not willingly erred, and that he 

had most anxiously endeavoured to avoid 

error. 

He now came to the question,—Could 
they pass this bill? Was this bill fit to 
be adopted? Were the enactments of 
this bill such as the House could approve 
of? He thought he might assert that 
the House could not pass this bill. It 
was, however, he admitted, a different 
question, whether the House should read 
the bill a second time, and resolve itself 
into a committee, and in that committee, 
modify, alter, and amend it? To com- 
mitting the bill he objected, not only be- 
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cause he was averse to the principle of 
the bill, but because he could not admit 
that they were in a committee, under 
colour of modifying, amending and alter- 
ing, to propose and enact (for such must 

the case) some measure, in effect, 
entirely new: this he thought in all cases 
objectionable,—and, with reference to 
the present important subject, peculiarly 
objectionable, upon the principles upon 
which he had always voted against going 
into committees respecting it, before 
specific measures were proposed as those 
which were to be adopted. If it could 
be supposed that this bill, if the House 
went into a committee, could be reported 
upon, without very material variation, 
destroying, in a great measure, if he 
might so express himself, its identity, the 
Roman Catholic would know what he had 
to hope for, and the Protestant what he 
had to dread. But, in his judgment, any 
bill or measure, which could come out of 
a committee, must be altogether different 
from that which the House, if it read 
this bill a second time, would propose to 
commit; and therefore, the further pro- 
ceeding on this bill appeared to him as 
objectionable as former motions, always 
rejected by this House, were, when, 
without the introduction of bills, the 
House was moved to form committees to 
consider generally what measures might 
be introduced ;—motions, which, if adopt- 
ed, would probably have raised expecta- 
tions in the minds of the Roman Catholics, 
which could not be gratified, and have 
created alarms in the minds of the Pro- 
testants, which the legislature ought not 
to excite. 

The noble Jord, who spoke last, had 
enumerated the names of many illustrious 
men, existing in our time, though now 
no more, who had been advocates for 
some measures of emancipation, and, 
amongst others, the illustrious name of 
Pitt :—-and the noble lord who has moved 
the second reading of the bill, has been 
pleased to represent those who have 
opposed these measures, as constantly 
changing their ground ;—a change, which 
may, with much justice, be stated as 
clearly observable in the conduct of 
those, who have advocated the measures. 
No man living had had a more affectionate 
regard for Mr. Pitt, or ever held in higher 
veneration the virtues, the talents, and 
wisdom of that great man, whose name 
will be held in everlasting remembrance. 
In common with his country, he owed to 


that great statesman the highest obliga- 
tions ;—the debt of gratitude, which he 
individually owed to him was also large. 
He felt it, however, to be his unbending 
duty not to surrender his own opinions, 
unless he could be satisfied that that sur- 
render could be safely made. If, after 
the Union with Ireland, that great man 
had been able to satisfy him that ample 
securities could be obtained for the Pro- 
testants, whilst concessions were made to 
the Roman Catholics, he would have 
seconded all his purposes respecting con- 
cessions. That securities were necessary 
Mr. Pitt had always admitted ;—that they 
were necessary to secure the Protestant 
interest, and to quiet also the fears of the 
Protestant mind,—but it had never yet 
been stated, and he presumed, therefore, 
that no man had learnt from that great 
statesman—for his own part he never 
could learn—what securities were to be 
proposed,—and how the Roman Catholic 
mind was to be conciliated and the Pro- 
testant mind at the same time divested of 
its apprehensions, That great man now 
lay buried in the sepulchres of mortality. 
But there was spared to us and the 
country a noble baron (lord Grenville) 
sitting near him, a friend to concessions 
to the Roman Catholics,—he sincerely 
believed a friend to the established 
Church; a noble baron, to whom, not- 
withstanding all differences of opinions 
between them, he had ever looked up, 
and now regarded, with the highest re- 
spect and reverence, and who also, he 
had always understood, had considered 
securities as essential and necessary, if 
concessions were to be made. 

We knew not now what securities it 
was the purpose of Mr. Pitt to require. 
We did know that, in the course of the 
many years which had now elapsed since 
what was called Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation had been contemplated, no man 
had yet found out what securities he could 
propose on the part of the Protestants, 
which the Roman Catholics would give, 
as the price of what they were to receive. 
And what was the state of matters now? 
That the House had before it a bill, pro- 
posing concessions almost unlimited ; but 
with securities, the only securities, he 
presumed, which the wisdom of. those 
who have introduced this bill, could, after 
meditation for twenty years, suggest, 

uite inefficacious, if enacted; which the 
oman Catholics will not only withhold, 
but which they deem it matter of gross 
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‘insult to have had it proposed to them to 
give. The bill, in its preamble, repre- 
sents the Protestant succession to the 
Crown, by the act for the further limita- 
tion of it, to be established permanently 
and inviolably: and the united Church of 
England and Ireland, and that of Scot- 
land, to be severally established perma- 
nently and inviolably. That after due 
consideration—(when had, does not ap- 
pear) of the situation, dispositions, and 
conduct of his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects (2. ¢. his majesty’s subjects pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion), it 
appears fitting to extend to them the 
enjoyment of the established constitution, 
thereby putting an end to religious jea- 
lousies, consolidating the union, and 
uniting and knitting together the hearts 
of all his majesty’s subjects in one and 
the same interest. And then it recites 
that, by divers acts of parliament, the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and ab- 
juration, therein provided, are required 
to be taken for certain purposes therein 
mentioned. 

It then states the terms of the oaths of 
supremacy,—that the Roman Catholics 
are ready to take the oaths of allegiance 
and abjuration, in common with his ma- 
jesty’s other subjects: but, that they 
entertain scruples, with respect to the 
oath of supremacy, inasmuch as they 
apprehend that the same might be con- 
strued to import a disclaimer of the 
spiritual authority, which they ascribe to 
the Pope or Church of Rome, in matters 
of religious belief. And then it enacts, 
that it shall be lawful for them in all 
cases, where the oath of supremacy is 
now by the law required to be taken as a 
qualification for the holding or enjoying 
any civil right, office, or franchise, in lieu 
and. place thereof, to make, take, and 
subscribe, the oath therein following. 
This oath contains a declaration against 
foreign jurisdiction, “that in any manner 
conflicts or interferes with the duty of 
full and undivided allegiance, due to his 
majesty, from all his subjects, or with the 
civil duty and obedience, which is due to 
his courts ecclesiastical and civil, in all 
matters concerning the legal rights of his 
subjects, or any of them.” The act then 
_ proceeds to repeal all the acts; requiring 
the declaration against transubstantiation, 
as relating solely to matters “ of spiritual 
and religious belief, which do not in any 
wise affect or interfere with the allegiance 
or civil duty of his majesty’s subjects.” 

VOL. V. 
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The act then contains a proviso, that it 
shall not alter the laws relative to the 
succession of the Crown in the Protestant 
line, or respecting the marriages of the 
royal family, or the Act of Uniformity. It 
then proceeds to enumerate excepted 
cases; to regulate presentations to 
churches; and to make it unlawful for 
Roman Catholics to advise as to offices 
or preferments in the Church of England 
and Ireland, or that of Scotland. It 
requires the persons holding the great 
seals of Great Britain and Ireland re- 
—- and the lord lieutenant and 
chief governor of Ireland, to be Protes- 
tants—disables Roman Catholics to vote 
at parish vestries—and provides in what 
courts the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, 
and the oath ordained by this statute, 
shall be taken. 

Such were the provisions of the bill, or 
rather of that part of it which did not 
immediately apply to what was to be re- 
quired of persons exercising ecclesiastical 
functions, professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, and to what was to be enacted 
as to bulls, dispensations, or other instru- 
ments coming from the See of Rome. 
With respect to such parts of the bill, as 
did so apply, little had been said in de- 
bate. Whether the Roman Catholics did 
or did not object to them, much of objec- 
tion to them most reasonably might be 
urged; but probably the whole of this 
pes of the bill had been found so unpa- 
ateable to the Roman Catholics, that 
little had been stated in debate respecting 
them—little but general expressions—or 
that they might be altered in the com- 
mittee—with no very slight intimation 
that, at last, we might safely act as to the 
Protestant interests, without any securities 
at all to be given by the Roman Catholics. 
And here he stated that he was ready to 
admit that securities ought not to be re- 

uired, if there was a well-founded opinion 
that concessions could be made without 
danger;—an opinion, to which he could 
not agree, and which, until. this period, 
seemed not to have been avowed, if enter- 
tained, by any body. 

In all the debates upon this subject, it 
had been considered as wandering out of 
our line of duty to consider these mea- 
sures in what is called the religious. view 
of them. Concession had, as to. this, 
been too largely made. A right rev. 
prelate, in the preceding evening, had 
stated principles respecting the Church of 
_ upon which the legislature could. 
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not act with respect to any church, which, 
asa church of this. world, was an esta- 
blished Church. He had always felt that 
it was one of his first duties to maintain 
the established religion of the country. 
Fortunately for the country, it had adopted. 
the purest system of Christian faith in its 
established religion; by connecting with 
the laws, which established its Church, 
Jaws securing a liberal and enlightened 
toleration, as to those who dissented from 
its Church, it had probably placed upon 
the best and surest foundations, the civil 
and religious liberties of all who lived in 
the kingdom. But they were told that 
all this was wrong; and that they should 
allow every body of Christians to take its 
chance in the world. He was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He should ever assert, 
that an established religion was a great 
benefit to a people—that the object of 
such an establishment was not to make 
the Church political, but to make the 
state religious. Such was his firm per- 
suasion—a persuasion so strongly enter- 
tained, that he would much rather see a 
less pure system of Christian faith esta- 
blished, with a liberal and enlightened 
toleration of those who differed from it, 
under which toleration we who adhere to 
the doctrines of our present established 
Church might enjoy shelter and security 
without power, political power, than to 
see this country without any established 
Church. Such, he said, must also have 
been the sentiments of all those great 
men who had concurred in establishing, 
and in repeatedly refusing to shake, the 
provisions of the Corporation and Test 
acts, which, according to Blackstone, 
*¢ secure both our civil and religious li- 
berties:” among the latter of whom were 
to be numbered Mr. Pitt and others, who 
had at different times meditated and pro- 
ewes the repeal of the laws respecting 
oman Catholics. 

It appears at first sight unaccountable 
how it should have happened that those 
who: had brought forward the present 
measure, a measure which they had an- 
nounced “as putting an end to all jea- 
lousies, as uniting and knitting together 
the hearts of all his majesty’s subjects in 
one and the same interest,” had not be- 
stowed the benefit of one single enactment 
upon their Protestant dissenting brethren. 
When the. constitution was settled at the 
time of the Revolution—a settlement now 
about ‘to be shaken—the Church Esta- 
blishment was secured: the. Toleration 


act passed at the same time in favour of 
those Protestants who could not adhere 
to that Church Establishment—the mem- 
bers of both were thought to have con- 
tributed to the overthrow of Popery and 
a The present measure relieves 
the Roman Catholics from disabilities, 
from which it aims not, in any manner or 
degree, to relieve our Protestant brethren. 
Can this be right? Can the legislature 
think of doing this? No—nor can it be 
so intended. If you agree to this bill, 
those who bring it before you for adoption 
well know—cannot but know—that you 
must: repeal—that you cannot refuse to 
repeal, the Corporation and Test acts of 
England. They know this—it behoves 
the House not to forget it, for the sake 
of the established Church. If it is fitting 
and just to communicate to the Roman 
Catholics, in the measure and extent 
proposed by this bill, **the benefits and 
advantages of the constitution and go- 
vernment .happily established in this 
kingdom,” according to the preamble, it 
must be equally fitting and just with 
respect to our Protestant brethren. It 
should not, however, be forgotten, that 
our constitution and government, as esta- 
blished, is a constitution and government, 
which does not consider political power, 
as one of ‘the benefits and advantages’’ 
to which all subjects are equally entitled. 

As it is fashionable in this House, to 
refer to Blackstone as an author, their 
lordships might, in his works, find the 
grounds and principles, upon which the 
distinction, as to the grant of political 
power, or the withholding political power, 
rests; and the grounds, upon © which, 
however friendly that writer was to the 
relaxation or abolition of the penal laws 
against Roman Catholics in given events, 
he holds that ‘whilst they acknowledge 
a foreign power superior to the sove- 
reignty of this kingdom, they cannot 
complain, if the laws of the kingdom will 
not extend to them what it has done for 
Protestant dissenters, or complain, if the 
laws of the kingdom will not acknowledge 
them upon the footing of good subjects.” 
A doctrine equally held by Selden, 
Locke, Clarendon, Somers, and others of 
the greatest name in our history. It is 
said, however, that they do not now ac- 
knowledge such a foreign power, or, at 
least, if they have heretofore acknow- 
ledged such a power, they will utterly, or; 
as far as reason can require of them, dis- 
avow all jurisdiction now, that is foreign, 
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if they, according to this proposed act, 
take the oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion, and the oath specified in the proposed 
act. Andweare told that the Protestant 
succession to the Crown, and the Church 
of England and Ireland, and the Church 
of Scotland, are already, by the acts 
mentioned in this bill, permanently and 
inviolably secured :—an acknowledgment 
this, that they ought to be so secured; 
that they are by the effect of these acts 
permanently and inviolably established 
and secured, if the means and provisions 
adopted by these acts are continued in 
force permanently and inviolably, may be 
granted. But, if the means and provi- 
sions, ordained by these acts, are destroy- 
ed by your proposed legislation, and 
nothing is to remain of these acts but 
declarations that your constitution in 
Church and State is Protestant, you have 
nothing better than what has been called 
a paper or parchment constitution. 

To ascertain the effect of what we are 
doing, it is necessary to see what we are 
undoing, and to trace, therefore, in some 
measure through our history, what the 
supremacy of the Crown, and the alle- 
giance of the subject, mean. With re- 
spect to the oath of allegiance, this bill 
proposes no modification of it. There 
are many statutes respecting the oath of 
allegiance: but the common law not only 
recognises what is called virtual or-implied 
allegiance, but also expressed allegiance 
—that is, allegiance expressed by oath— 
the common-law oath of fidelity and alle- 
giance. Allegiance is undivided alle- 
giance. The common law and the statute 
law look to undivided allegiance. The 
supremacy of the Crown is an indivisible 
supremacy; the allegiance due to the 
Crown is an indivisible allegiance. Pass- 
ing over that long and eventful period of 
our history previous to the Reformation, 
in which the Crown and its subjects were 
so often involved ia contests with the 
pope and the See of Rome, often working 
the degradation of the Crown and king- 
dom by abject submission, sometimes 
asserting in those struggles the honour of 
both, and exhibiting a display of the most 
ardent love of liberty;—it is from the 
commencement of the Reformation down 
to the present time that we must look 
more especially to the course of events, 
and the nature of our laws, with reference 
to the present rights, liberties, and duties 
of the Crown, and the subjects, in matters 
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therefore unnecessary to trouble the 
House with the history of all that passed 
in this kingdom from about the time of 
Edward 3rd, and before, to the period of 
the Reformation, respecting Papal provi- 
sions of benefices, the purchasing of 
benefices, the appeals to Rome, pensions, 
Peterpence, dispensations, bills, rescripts, 
&c. and other Papal usurpations. The 
supremacy of the Crown had been most 
solemnly asserted and re-asserted by 
Henry 8th and Edward 6th. The acts 
passed in the reigns of those sovereigns it 
would be worthy of those whom he ad- 
dressed, accurately to acquaint themselves 
with. Not that those acts were the 
foundations of the Crown’s supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters, or of this doctrine 
of the Church of England respecting it: 
they asserted a supremacy inherent in the 
Crown according to the constitution 
they did not create it; and he was mis- 
taken if we had not an Ecclesia Anglicana, 
with the king its supreme head, before 
the pope of Rome could be said to have 
endeavoured to obtain any footing in this 
island. 

To determine what was the supremacy, 
which the pope did claim in this country 
it may be important to see what was the 
supremacy which was claimed for and on 
behalf of the pope. He wished their 
lordships to read the statute of the Ist 
Philip and Mary, cap. 8. Few had read 
it:—but a more humiliating, a more de- 
grading, a more debasing national record, 
he believed, did not exist in the annals of 
the world. No man who would read it, 
could fail to feel alive and tremble lest we 
should ever again open a door for the en- 
trance of that lion, which had nearly de- 
voured us, Observe there, how many 
acts of parliament touching temporal 
rights are repealed, as contrary to the 
pope’s supremacy acting in ordine ad spi- 
ritualia ; and then let it be determined 
by the old rules of construction of sta- 
tutes, by looking at others in pari materia 
—by the contemporanea expositio ;—by 
seeing what was the mischief contem- 
plated, and the remedy proposed—what 
was claimed by the pope as belonging to 
his supremacy—and what Elizabeth in 
her oath of supremacy, and James I. in 
his oath of obedience, meant to deny to 
the pope, and to assert as inherent in 
their crowns—Let it be so determined 
what the pope of Rome claimed, if repre- 
sented as claiming only a spiritual supre- 
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the two eminent oaths of supremacy and 
obedience, observing, “ that the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of the Crown is a most 
right of it,—that the pope 
had made great usurpations upon it,—that 
the statutes rejoined and restored it to the 
Crown,—that the Papal incroachments, 
yea, even in matters civil, under the loose 
pretence in ordine ad spiritualia, had ob- 
tained a great strength, notwithstanding 
the security the Crown had by the oaths 
of fealty and allegiance. So that there 
was a necessity to unrivet these usurpa- 
tions by substituting, by authority of par- 
liament, a recognition by oath of the 
king’s supremacy, as well in causes eccle- 
siastical as civil.” 

When parliament to the oath of allegi- 
ance added this oath of supremacy, there 
could be no necessity of further explain- 
ing the common law oath of allegiance : 
and if the present oath of supremacy re- 
mains unaltered, the oath of allegiance 
will require no alteration now. But, if 
allegiance means undivided allegiance to 
a sovereign supreme head in church and 
state, it might not perhaps be otherwise 
than open to much doubt, whether if, for 
the sake of Roman Catholics, the oath of 
supremacy is explained by statute, the 
oath of allegiance may not also require, 
for them, explanation. It seemed to him 
that Locke, writing on Toleration, 
thought, if his meaning was such as it 
may be suppesed to have been, that the 
church of Rome could have no right even 
to be tolerated by the magistrate—* as 
constituted on such a bottom, that all 
those, who enter into it, deliver them- 
selves up to the service and protection of 
another prince, who has power to per- 
suade the members of his church to do 
whatever he lists, either as purely reli- 
gious, or in ordine ad spiritualia.” It is 
most singular that our oaths of supremacy 
were adopted for the express purpose of 
unrivetting those errors, which, notwith- 
standing our oaths of allegiance, had 
crept in, in consequence of the Roman 
Catholics deeming to be spiritual what- 
ever they thought proper to consider as 
Spiritual, and that it is proposed to us to 
reform the oath of supremacy by substi- 
tuting another, which will leave it open 
to the Roman Catholic to introduce the 
very evils, which the oath of supremacy 
was intended to guard against.—In the 
votes on the table it appears that it was at 
first meditated to explain the oath of su- 
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beth’s injunctions, to the statute of the 
fifth year of her reign, and to the 37th 
article of the church of England.. Either 
he, or those, who thought of so constru- 
ing the oath of supremacy, did not under- 
stand the English language. Neither the 
admonition, nor the statute, nor the arti- 
cle admitted of this,—an article, which 
expressly asserts that the bishop of Rome 
has no jurisdiction in this realm. 

The preamble of this proposed act 
states scruples inasmuch as the Romana 
Catholies apprehend that ‘the oath of 
supremacy might in part import a dis- 
claimer of the pope’s spiritual authority 
in matters of religious belief ;”—and what 
in matters of religious belief that autho- 
rity might require from them has not been 
ascertained by inquiry here made, or in- 
formation here given, and seems not to 
be very easily ascertainable. The pro- 

osed oath does not, however, assert that 
he has no other spiritual authority, “ than 
in matters of religious belief:” but that 
he has not any “ authority, which, in any 
manner, conflicts or interferes with the 
duty of full and undivided allegiance, 
which, by the laws of this realm, is due to 
his majesty, or with the civil duty and 
obedience which is due to his courts civil 
and ecclesiastical, in all matters concern- 
ing the legal rights of his subjects, or any 
of them.” It is quite obvious that this 
leaves it entirely with the party taking 
the oath to determine for himself what 
does or does not so conflict or interfere 
with such allegiance, duty, and obedience. 
And of how many errors may the. re- 
moval, or, as lord Hale expresses it, the 
unriveiting become the parent when the 
Roman Catholic shall (as he heretofore 
determined for himself what was spiritual 
—and what portion of spiritual obedience 
he could withhold, though he owed full 
and undivided A he shall 
determine hereafter for himself, what au- 
thority of the pope does or does not con- 
flict or interfere with the duty of such 
full and undivided allegiance, and such 
civil duty and obedience, as is mentioned 
in this proposed act. 

That it is peculiarly necessary to con- 
sider alterations of this kind in oaths with 
jealousy is a proposition, which expe- 
rience might sanction. In the oath per- 
mitted by the Irish Act of the 13th and 
14th of George III., the Irish Roman 
Catholic swears to maintain the succes- 
sion of the Crown, not in the heirs of the 
body of the princess Sophia, being Pro- 
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testants, but in his majesty’s royal family 
—and not in that family, being Protest- 
ants. Ifthis oath was the oath regulating 
the conduct of the Irish Roman Catholic, 
its effects would be to be estimated, if 
there should be in that family, upon the 
demise of the Crown, an individual not 
Protestant. It at least demonstrates how 
carefully the effect of every word in a 
prescribed oath should be considered. 
After the English Act for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics passed in 1791,—in 
_ 1798 that act passed in Ireland, from 
_ which a noble marquis last night read the 
oath which it prescribes. ‘That noble 
lord observed that, after renouncing and 
repudiating certain principles and sup- 
osed articles of faith, and disavowing any 
Intention to subvert the present church 
establishment, for the purpose of a Roman 
Catholic establishment in its stead, the 
concluding part of the oath was thus ex- 
pressed :—* I do solemnly swear, that I 
will not exercise any privilege, to which 
Tam or may become entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion and 
Protestant government in this kingdom.” 
He now held in his hand a print of that 
act of parliament: he had also looked 
into the printed Statute book, and he 
found that the words were not ‘ weaken 
or disturb,” but ** weaken and disturb ;”’ 
and it was observable that the print of the 
statute, which he held in his hand, was 
peculiarly calculated to draw attention to 
this distinction,—the conjunctive ‘and 
being printed in large characters, and 
made the subject of the following com- 
ment, The printer appears to be Mr. 
Coglan. The Irish Roman Catholic will 
probably have no difficulty in finding the 
commentator in a member of his own 
church. The comment is thus ex- 
pressed :—“ All are here agreed that, to 
violate the above clause, it is necessary to 
disturb and weaken not only the Protest- 
ant religion, but likewise the Protestant 
government. They are connected evi- 
dently by the conjunctive and, without 
any comma after religion. Both must be 
disturbed and weakened, not in any man- 
ner, but, precisely by the exercise of the 
privileges now granted. In other re- 
spects, we are in our former situation, as 
to preaching, teaching, writing, &c. 
Weaken after disturb appears rather an 
expletive than a word conveying a dis- 
tinct meaning, for it is implied in disturb ; 
as whoever intends to disturb, a fortiori, 
sntends to weaken. Hence, the expres- 
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{ sion is generally understood, and so it has 
been explained by every one consulted on 
it, to weaken by disturbance. Indeed, if 
or was between the word disturb and the 
word weaken, as it was proposed to be, 
the signification would be changed and 
inadmissible.” Surely this sort of reason- 
ing upon the terms of an oath should 
teach us to use great caution when we 
are prescribing in what terms we shall 
require oaths of security to be taken. 

n those two Irish statutes, and in the 
English statute of 1791, much, very 
much is prescribed in the oaths therein 
respectively required, of which no mention 
whatever is contained in the oath required 
by the proposed bill. But that is not all 
that is necessary to be pressed upon the 
attention of the House. If the Bill of 
1813, introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, and which had nearly passed that 
House is looked into, it will be seen that 
in 1813, an oath as comprehensive was 
thought necessary to be taken by Roman 
Catholics to entitle them to relief, as the 
oaths required by the statutes of 1791 
and 1793: nay, more comprehensive. 
The preamble of the proposed bill asserts, 
that parliament has had due consideration 
of this matter. Has that consideration 
enabled us to learn upon what grounds it 
was thought necessary in 1791 and in 
1793, and even so lately as in 1813, to 
require in the securities of oaths so much 
more from the Roman Catholics than this 
bill proposes in that species of security 
to require? Has this been in any man- 
ner explained to the House? It might 
be material to know what number of Ro- 
man Catholics have taken the oaths pre- 
scribed by the statutes of 1791 and 1793. 
Upon a former occasion, we learnt that a 
very few had taken the oaths prescribed 
by these statutes of 1791 and 1798. Of 
those individuals of the Roman Catholics, 
who have taken the oaths prescribed by 
these statutes it might not be necessary 
now to require an oath in the same terms. 
But the House ought either to know why 
the proposed oath is so different from 
that, which was deemed necessary even 
in 1813, or to be informed how far the 
Roman Catholics have or have not taken 
the oaths prescribed by former statutes. 

There is another very material obser- 
vation to be made upon a comparison of 
the proposed bill and these former sta. 
tutes eB 1791 and 1793. If they are 
read, and their numerous provisoes at- 
tended to, many of those provisocs, it 
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must be admitted, were either unneces- 
sary in those bills, or they ought to be 
inserted in this. Take, for example, one 
out of many; one, which what is said to 
be passing in the kingdom may make it 
not unfit to point out, viz, the proviso to 
prevent the founding of any monastic or 
religious order, Many other provisoes 
might be mentioned. 

Another very extraordinary effect of 
this oath, which is proposed in a statute 
which is to unite the hearts of all his: ma- 
jesty’s subjects, is—that no greater secu- 
rity by oath being heretofore required 
from his majesty’s Protestant subjects, 
than from his subjects professing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, the Protestant is 
now to be required to take a stronger 
oath in support of that which his con- 
science would lead him, without taking 
any oath, to support, than the Roman 
Catholic is to take, whose conscience 
might lead him, if not bound by oath to 
support it, to disturb or weaken it. The 
Protestant is to swear, that the foreign 
prince or prelate has no jurisdiction what- 
ever. The Roman Catholic, that he has 
all the jurisdiction, which he, the Ro- 
man Catholic, thinks does not conflict or 
interfere with allegiance, civil duty, and 
obedience, as he understands them, 
Should this bill pass with the present form 
of oath, the same parliament would seem 
to require some of his subjects to swear, 
that no foreign prince or prelate has any 
jurisdiction in this country, and others of 
them to swear, that a foreign prelate has 
some jurisdiction in this country. The 

liament either understands that such 
is the effect of the oath now to be propos- 
ed to the Roman Catholics, or what it un- 
derstands is to others not altogether intel- 
ligible. 

Without adverting more, as yet, to 
what is or is not to be the state of eccle- 
siastical persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, under what may be 
called the second part of this bill—origin- 
ally another, or second bill—how would a 
Roman Catholic clergyman deal with 
such a case as the following ? Two per- 
sons intermarry, being in a state of con- 
sanguinity such as does not prevent a 
marriage between them being valid ac- 
cording to our law—a consanguinity 
which is said, however, to form what is an 
impedimentum dirimens. Should a Ro~ 
man Catholic ecclesiastic feel it to be his 
duty to refuse the sacrament to the par- 


ties, unless they voluntarily separate, it is 


to be supposed that he would act accord- 
ing to that duty. It has been understood 
that such would be his duty: he dis- 
charges that duty ; and, by the exercise 
of it, induces the woman to separate her- 
self from the person, according to our 
law, her husband. The husband, on the 
contrary, thinks proper to sue for a res- 
titution of conjugal rights, and compels 
the wife to return. If such a case as this 
could happen, no reasoning, no casuistry, 
no distinction between what is tempora} 
and what is ecclesiastical, between what is 
civil and what is spiritual, could lead a 
legislature or a state to the endurance of 
it, or entitle an ecclesiastic to claim the 
character of a good subject, or to assert 
that he was doing nothing which con- 
flicted or interfered with allegiance, civil 
duty, and obedience, when he was using 
spiritual means in putting asunder those, 
who, according to the law of his country, 
were joined together. 

To return to the period when, after 
what Hale calls the revolutions on the 
death of Henry the 8th, Edward the 6th, 
and Mary, revolutions in the struggles 
between regal and papal supremacy, queen 
Elizabeth asserted strongly the suprema- 
cy of the Crown, the rights of her subjects, 
and the independence of the national 
church. The progress of Protestantism 
and the Reformation had not at that pe- 
riod been such as to enable any sove- 
reign to accomplish for the country what 
could only be gradually attained, as the 
necessity of further legislation became, 
from events, to be evident. It was found 
necessary from time to time between that 
period and the Revolution of 1688, and at 
the period of that Revolution, further to pro- 
vide, then finally and effectually to pro- 
vide, for the security of those great ob- 
jects, between the maintenance of which, 
and the attempts to weaken and destroy 
them, the quiet and happiness of the coun- 
try had been so often, in the mean time, 
disturbed. Passing over these unquiet 
times, let us advert to what was settled at 
the Revolution for the maintenance of a 
Protestant church and state, by enact- 
ments then ordained, and by reference 
made at that time to the statutes which 
had before passed in and subsequent to 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the operation of 
some of which was then anxiously con~ 
tinued. 

In the discussions upon such a bill as is 
now proposed, it cannot, too, be wholly 
without use to request the House to re» 
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member how anxiously during the reign 
of Charles the 2nd it was sought, on the 
one hand, to exclude a Popish successor 
from the throne ; and how anxiously, on 
the other, the struggle was made, but in 
vain, to convince our ancestors that a 
Popish king might be so surrounded with 
counsellors, as to secure a Protestant 
church and government. It seems, ac- 
cording to modern notions, that both 
may be safe, if a king is Protestant, and 
his counsellors in and out of parliament 
are all Roman Catholics. The statute cf 
the 5th Elizabeth, had required members 
of the House of Commons to take the oath 
of Supremacy, but not the members of 
this House. The Corporation act, 13th 
Charles 2nd chap. 1, “ for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace in church and 
state,” had required persons admitted 
into corporations, to take the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and the Sa- 
crament. The statute of Uniformity had 
made large provisions for the securing of 
the Established Church, 13th and 14th 
Charles 2nd chap. 4, The Test act, 25th 
Charles 2nd chap. 2, ** to prevent dangers 
which might happen from Popish recu- 
sants,” had required all persons, peers as 
well as others, who should bear any of- 
fice, civil or military, to take the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and the Sa- 
crament, according to the usage of the 
church of England : and parliament hav- 
ing recorded, * that all those laws had 
not the desired effect,” by the act 30th 
Charles 2nd chap. 2, required peers, and 
members of the House of Commons, to 
take the oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy, and to make the declaration against 
transubstantiation, the necessity of making 
which by any body but the king is intend- 
ed to be abrogated by this act. 

James 2nd, the endeavours made to ex- 
clude him from the throne having failed, 
succeeded to the Crown, making his will 
the law of the land, and claiming that dis- 
pensing power, which those, who incline 
to adopt the act which we are now called 
upon to. pass, seem disposed to commit to 
the lay and ecclesiastical commissioners, 
who are to be appointed under its autho- 
rity. He rendered, as far as in him lay, 
the laws of the land inoperative ; and in 
his conduet justified the assertion, that 
Popery and tyranny necessarily exist to- 
gether ; and convinced the nation that its 
liberties cannot be safe, if a Papist sits 
upon the throne. It had before—let that 
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king must have Protestant advisers only 
in parliament. 

Advert, then, to what took place when 
James abdicated the government, and 
when William, activg with Protestant ad- 
vice, became the glorious instrument, as 
the Bill of Rights expresses it, of deliver- 
ing this kingdom from Popery and arbi- 
trary power. The House can never look 
at the transactions of that memorable era, 
and degrade this great deliverer, and 
those who acted with him, as settling the 
liberties of the kingdom, not under the in- 
fluence of a rational love and attachment 
to civil and religious freedom, which can- 
not co-exist with ecclesiastical tyranny, 
but under the effect of a panic, created 
by Titus Oates and his perjuries, and by 
Popish plots real or imaginary. The 
king and parliament solemnly continue 
the declaration against transubstantiation. 
They re-enact oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, and impose upon the subject 
the duty of swearing thatnoforeign prince 
or prelate hath, or ought to have, any au- 
thority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
this realm ;—and this certainly means 
what, in other statutes is expressed by 
the word “any manner of authority.’* 
And here be it observed, that every mem- 
ber of this House has sworn that a fo- 
reign prelate “ ought not to have any” 
authority. But in this act are not we, 
who have sworn that he ought not to have 
any authority, proposing to give him all 
that a Roman Catholic shall think does 
not conflict or interfere with his allegi- 
ance and obedience ?— 

They then established the Coronation 
oath, the object of which they declare to 
be the maintenance of * all the people in 
their spiritual and civil rights and proper-. 
ties.” They require the king to swear, 
that he will, to the utmost of his power, 
maintain the Protestant reformed religion 
established by law. In the same session, 
they enact the law for exempting the 
Protestant Dissenters from penalties,— 
the act of Toleration, “as an effectual 
means of uniting the Protestant subjects 
in interest and affection,” requiring from 
them, nevertheless, that they should take 
the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 
and make the declaration against transub- 
stantiation,—extending the benefits of to- 
leration to Protestants,—not to Roman 
Catholics, to those, whose interests this 
proposed bill overlooks, and not to those, 
who, from this proposed bill, are to reap 
benefits and advantages, which the con- 
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stitution has hitherto denied to Dissen- 
ters. In the succeeding session, they 
pass the Bill of Rights; stating, that 
‘by the assistance of evil councillors, 
judges, and ministers” (our Protestant 
kin » it seems, is now to have Roman 
Catholic counsellors, judges, and minis- 
ters), king James endeavoured to subvert 
and extirpate, not merely the laws and li- 
berties, but what they ranked in value and 
estimate as equal to, and necessarily con- 
nected with, the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom,—the Protestant religion,—by 
the various (his) acts there enumerated. 
They declare that the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, being Protestants, and 
Commons met, “in order to such an es- 
tablishment, as that their religion, laws, 
and liberties, might not again be in dan- 
ger of being subverted.” What reli- 
gion? The Protestant religion assured- 
ly. They express their confidence that 
they shall be protected against all other 
attempts upon the same religion, laws, 
and liberties. They re-enact oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy. And, then 
prefacing the enactment with the memor- 
able declaration, ** that it has been found 
by experience that it is inconsistent with 
the safety and welfare of this ‘ Protest- 
ant kingdom’ (a kingdom Protestant 
with Protestant religion), to be governed 
by a Popish prince ;” they exclude 
such a prince from the Crown, and ab- 
solve the subjects of their allegiance to 
any such prince. And they require every 
person, coming to the throne, at his coro- 
nation, or coming to parliament, which 
shall first happen, to make the declaration 
against transubstantiation, which, in a 
former act, they had required the sub- 
jects to make, and which they considered 
as the only sure and certain test that a 
king or a subject was a Protestant. All 
which are then declared, enacted and es- 
tablished to be the law of this realm for 
ever. 

True it is, that parliament cannot be 
absolutely bound by such an enactment 
for all generations :—but, when it is dis- 
cussing whether such laws as these are to 
be considered as fundamental and essen- 
tial, as making the state and the religion 
of the country fundamentally and essen- 
tially Protestant, and the kingdom itself 
a Protestant kingdom, no man can deny 
that they are—as far as in the nature of 
laws they can be, unalterable, i. e. that 
they are not to be altered without cogent 
necessity clearly shown; and that it is 


incumbent upon those who propose the 
changes now meditated, to make out the 
necessity of so much alteration in the na- 
ture of ‘an establishment, expressly 
formed in order that our religion, laws, 
and liberties, which had been subverted, 
might never again be in danger of being 
subverted.” 

The act for the further limitation of the 
Crown, 12 and 13 William III. states 
that, after the passing of the bill of rights, 
his majesty’s subjects were restored to the 
full and free possession and enjoyment of 
their religion, laws, and liberties; and 
makes further provision for the succession 
of the Crown, in the Protestant line, for 
the happiness of the nation, and the security 
of its religion,—requiring every person, 
who comes to the possession of the 
Crown, to join in communion with the 
church of England, as by law established, 
and confirming all the laws for securing 
the established religion. At the Union 
with Scotland, both in England and Scot- 
land respectively, it is made an ‘ essen- 
tial and fundamental” condition of the 
Union “in all time coming,” that the 
Protestant religion in each should be 
‘‘ effectually and unalterably secured,” 
and, with respect to that of England, that 
all acts for the establishment of the 
church thereof should remain and be in 
full force for ever. 

The House has been told, that in Scot- 
land they do not acknowledge, as we do 
in England, the supremacy of the king as 
the head of the national church: but it is 
most material to recollect that they have 
no intercourse with any foreign prince or 
prelate, as connected with their religion ; 
that their established religion, the religion 
of the country—of the great mass of the 

eople—is Protestant; and that Scotland 
is not, like Ireland, with a national reli- 
gious establishment unalterably Protest- 
ant, and a great body of the community 
Roman Catholics and in constant inter- 
course with Rome. The established reli- 
gion of England, and the established reli- 
gion of Scotland, differing in some re- 
spects, though both Protestant, their es- 
tablished churches are perfectly distinct. 
The established church of Ireland, on the 
other hand, is part and parcel of the one 
established church of England and Ire- 
land; a church affected in both its parts 
by what affects it in either of its parts; 
and that part of it, which is in Ireland, is 
opposed constantly by a religious body, 
to which there is nothing alike, in nums 
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ber or nature, in Scotland, which can 
enter into controversy with Scotland's es- 
tablished church.* 

The fifth article of the act of Union 
with Ireland, unites into:“ one Protestant 
church the churches of England and Ire- 
land,” declares that the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and the government of that 
church, are to remain in full force for ever, 
as now by law established. That the 
continuance of it as the established 
church, shall be deemed, and taken to be, 
an essential and fundamental part of the 
Union. And if the eighth article can be 
taken to affect this provision made by the 
fifth article, it can never be contended 
that it can be consistent with the inten- 
tion of parliament to enact laws, endan- 
gering that part of the united church 
which exists in Ireland; and, through 
that medium, endangering the whole one 
Protestant church of the United Kingdom. 
_ Not meaning to infer an intention to 
endanger the cierel from any thing which 
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has been proposed to parliament since this 
Union, no mancan deny that measureshave 
been proposed, from time to time, which 
some well-disposed persons and some 
usually deemed well-judging persons have 
found it difficult to consideras not endanger- 
ing the terms of that Union as to the esta= 
blished Protestant church, almost as soon 
as the Union was made. Let it be ob- 
served that acts of parliament regulate, 
according to the language of them, the 
discipline, worship, and government in 
the Protestant church. Will his majes- 
ty’s subjects, professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and, if this bill passes, 
summoned to both Houses of Parliament 
to consult concerning the affairs of the 
church, and therefore joining in acts rela- 
tive to the discipline, worship, and go- 
vernment of the Protestant church, con- 
sent that the Protestant members of these 
Houses shall so legislate as to the like ec- 
clesiastical matters affecting the Roman 
Catholic body. If the statutes of 1791 


* In the Scotch Act recited in the 5th 
Queen Anne, c. 8, (the Act of Union) 
entitled, “ An Act for settling the manner 
of electing the sixteen Peers and forty-five 
Members, to represent Scotland in the 
Parliament of Great Britain ;?? the Queen, 
with the advice and consent of the estates 
of parliament, ordains the manner in 
which the sixteen peers shall be named, 
and in which the forty-five members for 
shires and burghs, shall be chosen. And 
it is therein expressly declared, that none 
shall be capable to elect or to be elected, 
for any of the said estates, but such as are 
Protestant, excluding all Papists; and, 
by the Act of Union, this act is declared 
as valid as if the same had been one of 
the articles of Union, ratified and ap- 
proved by the act; every clause, matter 
and thing in which articles, are, by the 
Act of Union, for ever ratified, approved, 
and confirmed. 

The act of the 6th of queen Anne, for 
rendering the Union more complete, and 
providing that there should be only one 
privy council in Great Britain, made it 
necessary to make other provisions in the 
proceedings as to the election of members 
of the House of Commons, and the six- 
teeh peers; but the acts making such 
provisions do not appear to alter the pro- 
vision, that both electors and elected 
should be Protestants. 

And the act of the 33rd George III. 
which, as to persons professing the Roman 

VOL. V. 


Catholic religion in Scotland, substitutes 
a new form of oath instead of the formula 
required by king William’s statute, does 
not appear to affect this provision requir- 
ing as to parliament the electors and 
elected to be Protestants. 

The proposed bill had no clause con- 
tinuing to confine the right to elect and 
to be elected, to Protestants, with respect 
to the sixteen peers, and forty-five mem- 
i of the House of Commons for Scot< 

Was it then intended to alter the arti- 
cles of Union with Scotland in this re- 
spect, and with regard to one of their 
most fundamental provisions ? 

Or, was a special clause to be finally 
inserted in the bill, excepting those peers 
and members, and their electors, from the 
operation of this bill, and preserving the 
aid of Scotch Protestants, representing 
Scotland in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in support of the Protestant suc- 
cession and government in the. united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
when the doors of both Houses should be 
opened, as to England and Ireland, to 
— and commoners professing the 

oman Catholic religion ? 

Was it intended that a native of Scot- 
land, not a peer, professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, might be a representa- 
tive of an English county or city, but 
that he should not represent a Scotch 
or burgh? 
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and 1798 did not sufficiently relieve the 
Roman Catholies of the United Kingdom 
from pains and penalties, let them be so 
relieved. That is not the object of this 
bill; which is, to give them political 
power in almost as great a degree, and to 
as large an extent, as it can possibly be 
conferred. If there be any thing, not 
political power, which it may be proposed 
to enact for them, or any of them, neither 
is that the object of this bill. 

This bill does not propose certainly to 
change the system. established at the Re- 
volution, so far as it ordained that the 
sovereign should be Protestant, .by posi- 
tive enactment. It does propose that 
that system shall be changed by such 
enactment, so as to admit Roman Catho- 
lics to offices of the highest trust, and 
with the exception of almost none. It 
certainly is not proposed by such enact- 
ment to discharge the Crown of its sworn 
duty to maintain the church of England, 
as by law established—and, true and 
strange it is, that it does not propose to 
repeal the Test act and Corporation act. 
But whether the bill has not a tendency 
to weaken the system, which requires the 
king to be Protestant—to weaken his 
power of effectually maintaining the Pro- 
testant church and religion, and the Pro- 
testant throne, and to lead unquestionably 
to the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
acts, is a question of great importance, 
and the solution of which is matter of no 
very great difficulty. Our ancestors 
thought there was no sufficient security if 
sre sovereign professed the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, though his ministers, coun- 
cillors, and parliaments were Protestant. 
Can it rationally be doubted that there is 
much less security for civil and religious 
freedom, if the king is Protestant, and his 
ministers, councillors, parliament, and 
judges, are Roman Catholics ? « The 

use is told, indeed, that there is ample 
security, if the lord chancellor must be 
Protestant; and it seems to have been 
— that the actual security would be 
found in the fact that the Crown never 
would actually appoint those whom the 
act makes eligible, to those great offices. 
‘Those who know the state in which a 
Protestant chancellor would stand in a 
eabinet of Roman Catholic ministers, will 
readily believe that, if he had either sense 
er honesty, he neither would remain 
there, nor. be permitted to remain there 
an hour. And look to-the effect of ren- 


dering the Roman Catholics eligible to | 
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high offices, but not appointing them to 
such offices. This is insult towards them, 
more intolerable than ineligibility. But 
what would be the effect with reference 
to the king? Do the Roman Catholics 
now complain? Does the present state 
of the disqualif ing statutes goad and irri- 
tate them: ake them eligible to office, 
and yet withhold office from them, what 
is this but acting most unworthily towards 
them? You are also directing their dis- 
content, hitherto pointed at the laws of 
their country, against the king upon the 
throne; it being, too, your duty to render 
him an object of affection, as far as may 
be, with all his subjects ; and, compelling 
him to continue Protestant, you are en- 
gaging, in a great degree, his conscience 
to deny to the Roman Catholics the be- 
nefits you pretend to enable him to confer 
upon them. 

But it may be said, the king’s confiden- 
tial servants may be partly Protestant, 
partly Roman Catholic—that such was 
the case under queen Elizabeth, and 
other sovereigns. But what did her ex- 
perience teach her as to this? And 
what did the experience of those who 
came after her teach? That experience 
led to the change of system which was 
completed at the Revolution. If- the 
king’s confidential servants ought not to 
be Roman Catholics, it is said, neverthe- 
less, his privy councillors may be chosen 
from among them; provided only they 
abstain from advising the Crown as to 
benefices and -offices in the Protestant 
church, and that Roman Catholics may 
safely be admitted into both Houses of 
Parliament. 

With respect to privy councillors, it 
seems strange that, if their duties are to 
be changed, if they are to be restrained 
by this act from advising in the matters 
specially mentioned, it had not occurred, 
to alter, by enactment, the privy council- 
lor’s oath when administered to a Roman 
Catholic. It may be said that the law 
which required the oath, will qualify the | 
oath ; but it is a little difficult to admit 
the consistency of my submitting to a law 
to day, requiring ;me to withhold advice 
on some matters, and to take an oath to- 
morrow that I will faithfully give my opi- 
nion in all matters moved and debated. 
In the matter of oaths it is surely: satis- 
factory and necessary to prevent the 
swearing in terms which are in apparent 
costradiction according to their obvious 
meaning, to what is really intended to be 
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sworn. The Roman Catholic privy 
councillor is not to advise the Crown in 
the disposal -of any benefice or office in 
the Protestant church; but in how many 
matters of mighty import to the welfare 
of the community is he left at liberty to 
advise—and how many respecting even 
the welfare of that very church? and of 
much more consequence to its welfare 
than the disposal of a church preferment ? 
It has been said, and most reasonably, 
that if you admit Roman Catholics into 
parliament, you ought not to exclude 
them from the privy council : if you ad- 
mit them into the great council of the na- 
tion, that you cannot well exclude them 
from among the number of those who 
are to act in inferior councils. In truth, 
this argument, which points out the exe 
tent to which you must go, if you admit 
Roman Catholics into parliament in a 
country, whose government and church 
are essentially and fundamentally Pro- 
testant, furnishes very weighty reasons 
why you should not admit them into par- 
liament. 
It has been urged that the repeal of the 
laws which prohibit Roman Catholics from 
sitting in either House of Parliament, 
would, in fact, make little change in the 
composition of parliament—that it would 
not introduce more than six or seven 
peers into the House of Lords, and very 
few commoners into the other House of 
Parliament. And it has also been urged 
that after giving the elective franchise to 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, you are, 
almost of necessity, required to render 
them capable also of sitting in parliament. 
With respect to the House of Laos, that 
reasoning has been enforced by the 
fact that Roman Catholic peers did sit in 
that House until the 30th of Charles the 
2nd, and that being very few in number, 
_ifthey should now sit in that House, it 
cannot be very objectionable ; and their 

retensions to sit there have been strong- 
ly recommended in observations, un- 
questionably most just, upon the excel- 
lence of the characters of the modern 
Roman Catholic peers. In a question of 
this nature, the personal merits, however 

reat, of particular individuals, must be 
aid out of consideration—it must be de- 
cided upon general principles. If Ro- 
man Catholics are unfit advisers of a 
Protestant king—in a Protestant state in 
the House of Commons—unfit there to 
counsel the king with respect to the wor- 


ship, discipline, and government of a Pro- } 


be fit advisers to give counsel touching 
such matters in the other House of the 
Protestant parliament. Previous to the 
Revolution it was, if not from actual dan- 
ger, upon principle, determined, that per- 
sons professing this religion should sit m 
neither of the Houses of Parliament. 

This exclusion from both, the prince of 
Orange sanctioned, when as the Bill of 
Rights states the fact, he addressed his 
letters only to the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal being Protestants. This ex-. 
clusion king William sanctioned in the se- 
veral acts which passed during his reign, 
which committed to the hands of Pro-. 
testants, or continued in the hands of 


Protestants, all offices connected with the - 


government of his “ Protestant . king- 
dom.” If the government of this king- 
dom is fundamentally and essentially Pro- 
testant,—and Protestant it is fundament- 


ally and essentially,—it is not, injust rea- 


soning, matter of much consequence, whe- 
ther the passing of this bill would or would 
not introduce many Roman Catholics into 
the|House of Commons: butit is difficultto 
assent to what has been stated repeatedly: 
in assertion, that the number introduced 
would be too small dangerously to in- 
fluence the decisions of that House. 
What has been the effect of giving to the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland the elective 
franchise ? It has operated, as lord Clare 
foretold in his able, prophetic, and con- 
stitutional speech. It may perhaps be 
reasonably asserted, that though as yet 
Roman Catholic representatives have not 
been sent to parliament, such has been the 
influence of Roman Catholic electors, 
that to that very act, which gave them 
the elective franchise it is owing, that the 
bill now under discussion has passed the 
House of Commons. He must have been 
a very inattentive observer of what passes 
in parliament, who has not remarked that 
a small band or knot of individuals, act- 
ing together upon system, constantly act- 
ing together, and watching for opportuni- 
ties and moments favourable to their 
views and projects, may achieve great and 
important changes. 

It must be further recollected, that, 
if this bill passes, the Test and Corpora- 
tion acts must be repealed, and the mem- 
bers of Roman Catholic corporations en- 
titled to send representatives to parlia- 
ment, would not be likely, if they had an 
option, to choose Protestant members ; 
and, considering the other means which 
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many Roman Catholics would have of ob- 
taining seats in the Commons House, the 
calculation of the numbers of them that 
would become members, seems in argu- 
ment to have been stated much too low. 

It is of little consequence that this bill 
ees that nothing contained in it shall 

€ construed to alter the laws for esta- 
blishing the uniformity of public pray- 
ers, and administration of the Sacrament, 
in the uniting episcopal church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. How futile and in- 
efficacious must such an enactment ap- 
r to us—when we are enacting by 
this bill itsel/—what seems to have a ten- 
dency to subvert all we have seen to have 
been declared by parliament essential, 
JSundamental, and to continue for ever ! 

This bill excludes from the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts of judicature the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; but it seeks to capacitate them to 
fill all the benches of the temporal courts, 
and the highest seats ef judicature in such 
courts, with an exception only in the 
case of the lord chancellor,—an excep- 
tion, not founded upon duties in his judi- 
cial character, but upon the nature of his 
other duties. Such, however, is the na- 
ture of our temporal and ecclesiastical 
Jaws, such the connexion between them, 
that the assertion may be ventured, that 
this object of the bill, as to this matter, is 
unattainable ; and, indeed, unless mis-in- 
formation has been given to the public as 
to what has passed somewhere, the an- 
swer which hasbeen given to those who 
have objected to this provision of the bill 
has been, that nobody could conceive, that 
Roman Catholics would actually be ap- 
pointed to the judicial seats in Westmins- 
ter Hall. To enact by law that you may 
do what is, in fact, never intended to be 
done, does not seem to be very wise or 
conciliatory legislation. Suppose it en- 
acted, and Westminster Hall crowded 
with Roman Catholic judges, and com- 
missions of review of the sentences of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to issue, to what 
class of men are they to be addressed in 
the: place of those temporal Protestant 
jadges, who now form so essential a part 
of the courts constituted by such commis- 
sions ? 

If Roman Catholics are not to be 
judges, it is said, that you ought to allow 
them to have silk gowns, that no polic 
can justify your prohibitions against their 
being distinguished by professional rank of 
this kind. Certainly, as the law stands, 
they cannot be appointed king’s counsel, 


but there is no law to prevent. their hav- 
ing the same rank bestowed in patents 
of precedence—such a patentee has no 
office, and takes no oath.. Mr. Ponson- 
by’s bill did not affect their situation be« 
cause they had not the situation of office. 

It appears then, from what passed at the 
Revolution,that ourancestors weresatisfied | 
that political power in any department of 
the state, in the hands of papists, was in- 
consistent with the maintenance of a Pro- 
testant establishment. Upon the princi- 
ple that, ina Protestant kingdom political 
— should be placed in Protestant 

ands, the settlement then made, was: 

made. Upon this principle, the settle- 
ment then made, has been continued from 
generation to generation,—and the wis- 
dom of the principle is in itself sufficient 
to account for the adoption and mainten- 
ance of that settlement without refer 
ence to the dread of Popish plots, or ap- 
prehensions about Popish pretenders. 

With respect to the repeal of the laws 
relative to the declaration against tran- 
substantiation, the House may be refer- 
red to what has been before stated, and to 
its decision upon a similar project in a 
former session. This is said to relate 
solely to matters of spiritual and religious 
belief, not interfering with allegiance or 
civil duty. The object of it, however, 
was to ascertain effectually what persons 
did hold, or were thought to hold opi- 
nions interfering with allegiance properly 
understood. This provision was most in- 
dustriously preserved at and since the Re- 
volution as a most essential provision of 
law : not only the subjects, whether mem- 
bers of the chnrch of England, Protest- 
ant Dissenters, or Quakers were required, 
but the sovereign was required to make 
this declaration—the sovereign to make it 
in the most solemn manner, upon the 
most solemn occasion ;—from that era to 
this hour, from reign to reign, the decla- 
ration has been continued to be required. 
And the present king, upon his first en- 
trance into this House as king, solemnly, 
on the throne, made this declaration. 
From all his successors, from none of his 
subjects, it seems to be the purpose of this 
bill hereafter to require it. 

Let us now advert to the other parts of 
this bill—this bill of conciliation,—which, 

rofessing to unite and knit together the 

Sate of all his majesty's subjects, has 
unfortunately set them all. together by the 
ears; to use a vulgar phrase. It has, 


however, been said that. you are to legis« 
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late ; others, satisfied or dissatisfied, are to 
take the measure. Be it so—but then, if 
all are dissatisfied, do not insult them by 
calling this a bill of conciliation ! — by tell- 
ing them that it is a bill knitting together 
all their hearts in interest, and love and 
charity one towards another,—do not re- 
mind them of the fact that a person, per- 
ceiving one man running after another 
with a cat of nine tails, and being asked 
what he was about, declared that he only 
wanted to make a volunteer of the person 
he was pursuing. 

As to all the remaining parts of this 
bill, the first objection is, that the Pro- 
testant sees no sufficient security in its 
enactments, and, such as that security is, 
the Roman Catholic is utterly averse to 
granting it. But the bill is open in these 

arts of it to many observations. The 

ouse must be aware that this bill is 
composed of what originally appeared in 
two bills,—the former confined to the 
concessions, the latter to the securities. 
In the former bill, his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects were frequently men- 
tioned as such, but no mention was made 
in that bill of “the Roman Catholic 
church within any part of the United 
Kingdom.” The second bill, now form- 
ing the latter part of the proposed bill, 
provides the precautions to be taken in 
respect of persons in holy orders profes- 
sing the Roman Catholic religion, who 
may, at any time hereafter, be elected, 
nominated, or appointed to the exercise 
or discharge of episcopal duties or func- 
tions in the Roman Catholic church, or to 
the duties or functions of a dean in the 
said church within any part of the United 
Kingdom. And the oath speaks of a 
Roman Catholic bishop or dean in the 
Roman Catholic church in the United 
Kingdom. 

Surely, the House would expect, if it 


thinks proper to acknowledge in statutes, 


a Roman Catholic church as a church in 
England, that this acknowledgement 
should have appeared in some other form. 
Surely the House, before it can pass such 
a law as this, speaking of bishops and deans 
in the Roman Catholic church, as a church 
acknowledged by English law, as existing in 
England, will expect to be somewhat 
better informed than it now is, how these 
bishops and deans are to be elected, no- 
minated, or appointed to the exercise or 
discharge of their duties and functions. 
We have often heard of the Roman Catho- 


lic hierarchy in Ireland,—of its 
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bishops of particular places in Ireland, its 
titular deans and chapters; and, if this 
bill passes, you will have two churches 
there ready formed,—the Protestant 
church, and the Roman Catholic church, 
with all its members ready to take their 
places. Whether the law of Ireland ac- 
knowledges the right of these function- 
aries to assume the titles of archbishops 
and bishops of Dublin, Armagh, and the 
other episcopal sees, the House may sa- 
tisfy itself by inquiry. But, is it meant 
that in England we are to see a similar 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, with its titu- 
lar archbishops and bishops of Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, &c.; its titular 
deans and chapters, &c.? Can it be pos- 
sible that the legislature can pass such a 
bill as*this ; and that too as a bill of peace 
and conciliation, without previously set- 
tling in some measure how and in what 
form the Romar Catholic religion is to 
be exercised in England? Can it be 
meant, that in England, you are to intro- 
duce all the inconveniences and mischiefs, 
which are experienced in Ireland, by 
the co-existence of the Protestant hierar- 
chy and the Roman Catholic hierarchy ? 
We do not hear in England of titular 
archbishops and bishops of places in Eng- 
land.— We admit the episcopal character 
resides in the Popish bishop; but our law 
has, at least heretofore, been supposed 
to prohibit their assuming titles connect- 
ed with places in England as a misde- 
meanour. It seems, therefore, to be a great 
objection to the bill, if you think to give 
to the Roman Catholics political power, 
that you make no provision for the peace- 
able co-existence of the Protestant church 
and what is termed the Roman Catholic 
church in the united kingdom, but leave 
them to jostle against each other, as they 


may. 

loak at the bills of 1791 and 1793 ;— 
see the provisions therein as to the exer 
cise of the Roman Catholic religion; 
among others, even as to the form and 
structure of their places of worship, to 
preserve the predominancy of the Church 
of England. Has it been considered 
whether any similar provisions will be in 
force after this law passes? Or, are we 
to have a Roman Catholic cathedral vying 
in magnificence with our Protestant ca- 
thedral for the exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion by its archbishops, its 
deans, and chapters? Is it meant there 
shall be this public display of a Roman 
Catholic church? A mode of worship, 


| 
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when set up in opposition to the national 
worship, and when allowed to be exer- 
cised in peace, we have been told, 
‘¢ should be exercised with decency, gra- 
titude, and humility.”’* 

’ Itis unnecessary to trouble the House 
much as to the enactments relative to the 
commissioners to be appointed in England 
and Ireland according to this bill. There 
has been ‘abundant reason to know, that 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland will 
not accept, as a boon, those enactments ; 
—that they will not submit to that inter- 


_ position of a veto by Protestant authority, 


which is conceded by other Catholics to 
temporal sovereigns. This is not the first 
time in which this sort of conciliation has 
been attempted, and in vain, and proba- 
bly some in the House know what has 
passed in Ireland upon this subject in the 
course of the last week. 

As to that part of the bill, which re- 
lates to bulls, dispensations, and otherin- 
struments from the see of Rome, in a 
country in which the exercise of a dispens- 
ing power cost a king his crown, this bill 

roposes in some instances to do what 
ooks as if it authorised some commis- 
sioners, in others one commissioner, and 
that one an ecclesiastical commissioner 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
to dispense with the laws against receiving 
such instruments from Rome. How could 
it be expected, that the Roman Catholic 
clergy would admit the inspection of these 
instruments? We have heard that the 
present Pope has himself declared, that, 
neither in anyfintercourse with a Protest- 
ant or Roman Catholic power was the 
ecclesiastical power so subservient to the 
lay authorities, as toallow the rescripts or 
other instruments to be submitted to them. 
It well behoves the legislature to pause 
before it will give a legal sanction of any 
kind to foreign intercourse with Rome—if 
such are the sentiments of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and the Pope. 

Without meaning to impute, and dis- 
avowing the intention to impute, to the 
Roman Catholics of this day some of the 
tenets, which some in former times were 


* Is it meant that Roman Catholic 
judges upon their circuits, robed in their 
ermine, and surrrounded by their attend- 
ants, shall, before they proceed to the 
administration of justice, be conducted in 


~ the face of all the country to Roman Ca- 


tholic places of worship, as they now are 


_ to Protestant churches... 
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said to entertain, their opinions and those’ 
of their church are yet such, as make it 
seem to be altogether inconsistent in a 
government, settled as essentially Pro- 
testant, with a Protestant established 
church, to grant them political power. 
The churches of England and Ireland are 
now one united Protestant church. What. 
endangers the one must endanger the 
other. Ifthe concessions proposed to be 
granted by this bill are granted, and with- 
out securities, (and what securities that 
will be given has the wisdom of man yet 
devised ?) is it possible to believe that the 
Irish Roman Catholics will make this bill 
of concessions a resting point? Demand 
has followed from time to time upon de- 
mand, and demand will follow from time 
to time upon demand, till nothing more 
can be asked, for till toleration of the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland gives way to 
Roman Catholic establishment, and Pro- 
testant establishment shall be succeeded 
by such a portion of toleration of Protes- 
tants, as the Roman Catholics may be dis- 
posed to allow them, it cannot be ration- 
ally expected that the Roman Catholics 
there will cease their struggles to supplant 
the Protestant church, ifthey did not dis- 
turb the settlement of property. In fact, 
the more sincere the Roman Catholics 
are in their religious belief the more strong- 
ly must they be impelled to weaken the 
Protestant church. The fears of .those 
considerable men, who opposed the grant 
of the elective franchise in Ireland, were 
thought to be chimerical; but do they 
now appear to have been chimerical ? 

If this bill should pass, the next demand 
will be to repeal all the securities, which 
it enacts. And, indeed, rumour has told 
us that there have not been wanting those 
who have thought it expedient, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, to let the 
bill pass, such as it is, notwithstanding all 
their objections to it; thereby establishing 
the concessions, and trusting confidently 
to the repeal, in another session, of the 
securities. It is said, that this bill, if 
passed, would be a bill of peace and con- 
ciliation. Is there not abundant reason 
to believe that it would in truth introduce 
confusion, and domestic discord, and 
eternal struggle for power? We know 
what has been the effect of our present 
establishment for many generations. What 
will be the effect of the proposed changes 
can at best be but matter of uncertain 
speculation and conjecture. The Lords 
and Commons.were assembled at West- 
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minster, by the prince of Orange, “ in 
order to such an establishment, that our 
religion, laws, and liberties might not 
again be in danger of being subverted.” 
Is it possible to maintain that by such a 
total change of what was then established 
as is now meditated, they may not again 
be in danger of being subverted? Let 
us not disturb the happiness of the great 
mass of Protestants. Let us not mistake 
the present peaceable demeanor of the Pro- 
testant part of the community, produced 
by the influence of the confidence, with 
which they hope Parliament will not finally 
adopt them, for their assent to these 
measures, or an indifference about them. 

The times, it is said, are changed, and 
the Catholics, it is said, are changed :— 
be it so; but such change does not affect 
the soundness of the principles, upon 
which this kingdom has established itself 
as a “ Protestant kingdom,” with the 
powers of the state in Protestant hands, 
and with a Protestant church establish- 
ment, and toleration,—toleration from 
time to time enlarged to the utmost ex- 
tent the public welfare will admit; but 
toleration only,—for those who dissent 
from it. It may be that the Church of 
Rome itself has changed some of its tenets. 
Its Protestant advocates tell. us so,—its 
Roman Catholic defenders deny it. But 
we are led not to doubt that the present 
pope has re-established the order of the 
Jesuits,—that the Inquisition was re- 
vived,—we have heard of bulls against 
Protestant societies distributing the Scrip- 
tures, — We have heard of transactions 
respecting bishops in Belgium. We 
hear of the establishment at Stonyhurst, 


—we hear of Jesuits there, though we 


are told the pope does not consent to 
their establishment in countries which are 
not willing to receive them; and we 
might ask where the person at the head 
of the Stonyhurst establishment now is, 
and for what purpose he is where he is 
said to be? 

We have been told that in Ireland, 
where the Roman Catholic hierarchy ex- 
ists, they have their synods and consisto- 
rial courts ;. and they are mis-represented, 
if they do not use their excommuni- 
cations, and their refusals to give the sa- 
crament, for purposes which it would be 
difficult to consider as of a purely spi- 
ritual nature, or to reconcile to the law of 
the land. 

“ Persecution for religious opinions,” 
says Blackstone, ‘“ however ridiculous 


and absurd, is against sound policy and 
civil freedom. If men quarrel with the 
ecclesiastical establishment, the civil ma- 
gistrate has nothing to do with it, unless 
their tenets or practice are such as 
threaten disturbance in the state. He is’ 
bound, however, to protect the estab- 
lished church, and if this can be better 
effected by admitting none but its genu- 
ine members to offices of trust, he is cer- 
tainly at liberty so to do, the disposal of 
them being matters of discretion.” Men 
of great name seem to have been influ- 
enced by a persuasion, that popery had 
necessarily a connexion with civil tyranny. 
Lord Clare held ‘ canonical obedience 
to the pope, to be inconsistent with the 
duties of civil allegiance toa Protestant 
state.” Let the words of lord Hardwicke 
be had in remembrance :—* It well de- 
serves,”’ he says, ‘ the serious’ attention 
of the whole nation, of what important 
consequence it is, to preserve not only the 
name and outward form of the Protestant 
religion among us, but the real uniform 
belief and practice of it. Indifference 
to all religion prepares man for the 
external profession of any, and what may 
that not lead to? Give me leave,” added 


he, speaking in the presence of the Lords’ 


and Commons, “ give me leave to affirm 


before this great assembly, that, even ab- 


stracted from religious considerations, 
the Protestant religion ought to be held: 
in the highest reverence, as the surest 
barrier of our civil constitution. Eccle- 
siastical usurpation seldom fails to end in 
civil tyranny, The present happy settle- 
ment of the Crown is, in truth, and not 
in name only, the Protestant succession ; 
—and the inviolable preservation of that 
wise and fundamental law made since the 
Revolution, whereby every Papist is ab- 
solutely excluded from inheriting the 
Crown, will be a solid security to our 
posterity against all who shall watch for 
the destruction of our liberties.” { Hear, 
hear !] i 

If the cries of “ Hear, hear,” mean to 
intimate that noble lords who are: near, 
deem this as lord Hardwicke’s declara- 
tion of opinion, that the happy settlement 
of the Crown, consisted only in excluding 
a Papist from the throne, and in no man- 
ner depended upon the Crown’s. being 
surrounded with Protestant councils, and 
that that exclusion alone, though the 
Crown should be surrounded in all de- 
partments of offices with Roman Catholic 
advisers (enemies to that Protestant reli~ 
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gion, which is here said to be the surest 
barrier of our civil constitution) would be 
a solid security for our liberties, they im- 
pute to him a want of judgment, and con- 
tradictions in what he declares, altogether 
inconsistent with his great character. 
May the posterity of those noble lords 
find, in the preservation of our present 
laws, in those wise and fundamental Jaws, 
which require the throne, the government, 
and the church, to be unalterably and for 
ever Protestant, that solid security for 
their liberties, which they can never find 
in excluding a Papist from the throne, but 
surrounding a Protestant king with Popish 
advisers ! 

Lord Grenville said, that how reluctant 
soever he was, to intrude upon the House 
at any time, there was something in the 
present measure so closely connected 
with the transactions of his past 
life, and still more with the future 
prospects of his country, that he could 
not reconcile himself to be absent from 
this discussion, or being present to give a 
silent vote in behalf of a measure, the 
principle of which, on so many other oc- 
casions, he had so zealously and earnestly 
advocated. Much ashe had considered 
the subject since the time when he had 
last the honour of addressing their lord- 
ria he was but the more strengthened 
in his firm conviction, that there was no 
way'in which it was possible for parlia- 
ment to convey so great a benefit to the 
people of this united realm, as by giving 
effect to the principle of the proposition 
before them. In offering himself as the 
advocate of this bill, the importance of 
which it was impossible for zeal to 
exaggerate, his first duty was, to hail the 
altered character in which the proposal 
for the relief of their Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects was now presented to their lord- 
ships. It had formerly come before the 
House, crowned by the sanction of many 
eminent names, but now it came before 
them recommended by the weight of the 
other House of Parliament. It was not 
now a question as to the authority of 
individuals, however respectable; but, 
after a discussion carried on with a 
temper and calmness which to him were 
searcely less gratifying than the result, 
the representatives of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom had determined that the 
happy moment had arrived for which even 
the noble lord on the woolsack allowed 
they ought to pant, when they might 


ely remove from tle Catholics | 
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degrading disqualifications by which they 
were kept out of the pale of the 
constitution. Such a measure, tending to 
such a purpose, and brought before 
them in such a manner, he had never 
expected to see met by a discussion in 
which the question of the principle of 
the bill was evaded by verbal objections 
to its clauses. The learned lord on the 
woolsack had endeavoured, by pointing 
out inaccuracies in Janguage, or some in- 
consistencies in the clauses, to induce 
their lordships not to read the bill a 
second time, which was a necessary pre- 
liminary to the committee in which those 
inaccuracies could be corrected, and 
those inconsistencies obviated. He had 
not thought that this was the mode in 
which the bill could. have been met. If 
it could have been stated, indeed, by 
any man that it was not desirable to 
admit four millions of subjects into the 
pale of the constitution, it would have 
been right for the person who held such 
an opinion, to say at once, “ I will not 
enter into the details. I will give my 
negative to the bill; or I will show by a 
contemptuous postponement, that it is not 
worthy of the consideration of the 
House.” He was not disposed to say, 
that in a question involving the fate of 
one-fourth of the subjects of the British 
empire, in which on both sides there was 
so much feeling excited, the House might 
not on some grounds refuse to enter into 
the discussion ; but he could affirm, that 
he had heard no arguments to show him 
on what principle, either of respect to the 
other House, or of wisdom to the empire, 
or of justice to those more particularly 
concerned, the House could refuse to 
enter fully, deliberately, and in detail into 
the consideration of the proposition before 
them. If he had agreed in every one of 
the arguments of the learned lord on the 
wool-sack, he should have come to di- 
rectly an opposite conclusion from that to 
which they had led the learned lord; for 
if he had considered the bill ever so full of 
defects, he should have been anxious to 
carry it to a committee, where the objec- 
tions to it might be discussed. He must, 
therefore, without any disrespect for the 
learned lord, take leave of his argu- 
ments. 

He intended no disrespect to the 
learned lord; but he must say, that he 
thought it absolutely necessary, in dis- 
cussing this measure, to depart from those 


grounds which the learned -lord had laid 
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down, and to apply himself toe what he 
considered a more enlarged view of the 
question, The question before the House 
was this: —There was, in this united 
kingdom, a difference in religious tenets; 
a difference between the religion of the 
state, and the religion professed by a 

rtion of its subjects. In all that the 
earned lord had said on the subject of re- 


ligious belief, in all he had advanced with | 


respect to the importance of religion, in | 
i | to reduce or to annihilate the religious 


every point of view that could be 


imagined, on the prosperity and happi- | 


ness of every nation, he for one, was per- 


fectly prepared to agree. In all that the 


learned lord had uttered, respecting his 
attachment to the Protestant religion, as 
being, according to his conscientious 
feeling, the purest church in doctrine, 
and the best in discipline, that ever ap- 
peared in the Christian world, he entirely 
concurred. He admitted the superiority 
of the doctrines of that church, over what 
he considered, with the learned lord to be 
the gross errors of the church of Rome, 
No man could be impressed with a more 
deep and decided conviction of the truth 


of the grounds on which that belief was | 


built, or of the firmness of the principles 
on which it rested. He was as anxious 


as the Jearned lord, or any other in-. 


dividual could be, to preserve the Pro- 
testant church jin all its purity.—No per- 
son could feel more strongly the necessity 
of upholding the establishment under 
which that faith was administered to the 
subjects of this kingdom, and which form 
of ecclesiastical hierarchy he considered, 
as the learned Jord had done, to be in- 
separably connected with the civil go- 
vernment of the country. On these points 
no man living held more decided opinions. 
And if the question were to be decided, 
whether it was possible to unite in one 
faith, and to rule under one ecclesiastical 


establishment, and that the ecclesiastical | 


establishment of the Church of England, 
every heart and soul that owed allegiance 
and duty to the government of this realm 
—nothing could be more grateful to his 
mind—nothing could be mote in unison 
with his feelings, than to assist in such an 
effort. But did reason teach their lord- 
ships that .a moral revolution of this 


plied to the consideration of the means of 
rendering the difference which did un- 
fortunately exist, and which it was not 
possible to remove, iess susceptible of 
evil to the inhabitants of both parts of this 
united kingdom, than at this hour it was 
unhappily found to be? It was unhappily 
the policy of this country for a long 
course of years, to endeavour, by oppres- 
sion, by severity, by confiscation, by 
punishment of every description, either 


opinions that prevailed in Ireland; or at 
all events, to destroy any facilities that 
existed for disseminating them. To the 
success of that experiment he need not 
call the attention of their lordships. So 
far from accomplishing the intended pur- 
pose—so far from putting down opinions 
—uo method could be more successfully 
employed by these who wished to pro- 
duce a contrary effect than the method of 
oppression and persecution, 

Their lordships had been told, and it 
was urged on them as a principal part of 
the argument by the learned lord, that 
they had two duties to perform on this 
subject. Both were stated, both were 
spoken of, as if they were nearly connect- 
ed; and yet the two propositions were in 
direct and complete oppesition to each 
other. In the situation of difficulty in 
which the interests of the empire were 
placed by the existence of civil disabilities 
and religious differences, the learned Jord 
said, «‘ Leave the matter on the footing 
on which it was placed by king William, 


it fixed on that foundation; do not 
attempt to interfere with the principle 
then established, and which ought not to 
be departed from. No change, no altera- 
tion, no innovation, should be made on 
the system established by king William.’? 
But at the same time, and almost with the 
same breath, the Jearned lord told them, 


it is our duty to let the matter rest as it is. 
‘66 We are now” said the learned lord, ‘in 
a happy and contented situation—there 
is no cause for change—take the thing as 
_ it now exists—fix your ground here, and 
| Jet nothing induce you to depart from 
| it.” He would ask to which of these two 


as it was settled at the Revolution. Leave. 


and it was also told them by others, that 


nature could be effected? Did experience ; systems did they mean to adhere? -Be- 

give them any encouragement to hope it? | cause no man could be so ignorant—no 

And if not, would they waste, in in- |.man who had heard even one discussion 

effectual wishes for that which they knew | on this subject, could be soforgetful—as 

to be unattainable, that time, that labour, not to know that the system of policy 

exertion, which pught to be ap- towards the Catholics of Ireland 
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at the Revolution, and for eighty years 
afterwards, was totally, fundamentally, 
and diametrically opposite to that which 
had been pursued, and he would say, 
happily pursued, since that period. 
Those, therefore, who said, “ Let us rest 
here,” were diametrically opposed to such 
as boasted of what was called the system 
of king William: for they admitted, in 
terms, that, by the priyileges which had 
been extended to the Catholics, the 
foundation of that system was shaken ; 
and they rejoiced in that alteration; 
although it seemed to imply that the 
opinions of Locke and Somers were 
worth nothing on this subject, when 
they expressed their anxiety that it should 
continue. On the other hand, to those 
who wished to rest the subject on the 
grounds on which it stood in former 
times—who wished to revert to the old 
system, or who did not desire to 
ameliorate the present—he would say, 
that that system, of which a fragment 
only remained, was big with mischief. He 
thought it was a libel on the Revolution 
to charge that glorious period, or the 
great men who flourished at the time, 
with the concoction of such asystem. He 
felt that it was a libel on the memory of 
king William to trace to him that system 
of cruel policy which had existed long 
before the reign of that great and illustri- 
ous monarch. He found it in operation 
when he ascended the throne, and the ne- 
cessities of the times compelled him to 
continue it. But after his death it was 
aggravated and enforced; it was rendered 
infinitely more severe and intolerable to 
the unhappy people who were governed 
under it. From the reign of Elizabeth— 
so far back as that period—the first 
attempt was made to compel the Catholics 
of Ireland to submit themselves in all 
things relating to ecclesiastical, spiritual, 
and religious opinion, to the authority of 
the English government. A long succes- 
sion of acts of parliament passed in Ire- 
land, every one of which their lordships 
would find was calculated for the purpose 
of aggravating the severity of the system, 
which was not brought to its height, he 
blushed to say, in the reign of William, of 
Anne, or of George Ist. No; not until 
the reign of George 2nd did it arrive at 
its highest point. Their lordships had 
already heard, in detail, the horrors of 
that unjust system. They had been told 
how the property of Ireland was in the 
eourse of 


one century~-and for the 
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correctness of the statement he would 
refer to that document, with an extract 
from which the'learned lord had concluded 
his speech—he meant the memorable and 
most eloquent speech of the jate earl of 
Clare—in the course of one century, the 
amount of the land confiscated in Ireland, 
was 700,000 acres more than covered the 
whole surface of that kingdom. The 
whole of the land had been confiscated 
once, and many parts of it twice, and 
even three times over. 

Thus was one portion of the system 
pursued. He would not ask, by what 
mutual aggressions, by what crimination 
and recrimination, so deplorable a system 
of feudal tyranny was introduced and con- 
tinued. He sought not to take up the 
ashes of long-buried animosities — he 
would not take up their lordships time, 
nor outrage his own feelings, by opposing 
cruelties on one side to cruelties on the 
other. Robbery and massacre, and war, 
were carried on in a manner more barbar- 
ous than was ever heard of before in any 
place that bore the character of a Chris- 
tian or civilized country. Every good 
man must deplore the scenes that were 
exhibited on both sides; and his detesta- 
tion would be increased when he knew 
that the system did not end with the guilt 
which occasioned it, but that the remem- 
brance of that guilt was made a pretext 
for its continuation. After the system of 
confiscation came a more legal mode of 
oppression — inquisition into titles ; and, 
lastly, came a body of laws, directed to 
the avowed object of taking from the 
Catholics of Ireland the little remnant of 
property of which former spoliations had 
not bereft them. To provide for the 
safety of the Protestant church and of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, all 
means of possessing property, either in- 
herited or acquired, were taken from the 
Catholic. He was effectually prevented 
from inheriting property, or from acquir- 
ing it, by his own labour, by the bequest of 
a friend, or by marriage. Laws might be 
made with a good intention, although 
they operated badly; and the man would 
confine his inquiry to a very narrow com- 
pass, who contented himself with con- 
sidering the laws of a country, as they 
stood, without searching for the causes 
in which they originated, and what their 
effects had been. He therefore, would 
not point out to their lordships what the 
Jaws in question were; but what they 
were intended to produce, and what they 
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did produce. It was an essential feature | that remained to them in the soil. This 


of this case that their lordships could 
form no just idea of that system, in oppo- 
sition to which they had been acting for 
the last forty years, and the last remnant 
of which they were now called upon to 
destroy, unless they traced it, not in the 
words of an enactment, but in the effects 
which it was intended to produce, and 
which it had succeeded in producing. To 
show their lordships the system in all its 
deformity, he would quote a passage from 
dean Swift, who detailed in one of his 
tracts what was the condition of ‘ the 
-Papists,”? as he called them, in his time. 
That individual was not pleading for them. 
He merely introduced their situation in- 
cidentally. The purpose of his argument 
was to prevent the parliament of p mae 
from extending to dissenters certain pri- 
vileges which had since been conferred 
onthem. The doctor prophesied “ that 
the greatest evils would be the conse- 
quence if ever Presbyterians were allowed 
to become judges, or were admitted to 
seats in the parliament of Ireland.” But 
the measure he so much dreaded had been 
esauyer for a long course of years in Ire- 
land; and he challenged any man to say 
that any thing except good had resulted 
from that wise and liberal policy. But, 
in arguing the question, dean Swift had 
occasion to describe the condition of the 
Catholics; and, before he read the pas- 
sage, he called on the House to bear in 
mind what the condition of the Catholics 
was, how it had been made so, and for 
what purpose the government had resorted 
to such measures. ‘ We look on the 
Papists,” said Swift, ‘to be altogether as 
inconsiderable as the women and children. 
Their lands are almost entirely taken from 
them, and they are rendered incapable of 
purchasing any more.” Those persons 
descended. from the hereditary owners of 
the soil, were, it seemed, almost entirely 
deprived of that soil which they had 
inherited from their ancestors; and 
though in their own country they were 
governed by laws which treated them as 
aliens, since they could not acquire any 
interest in the soil, supposing that they 
should, under any peculiar circumstances, 
become wealthy, still the right to pur- 
chase land was denied to them. « And,” 


continued Swift, * for the little that re- 
mains, provision was made by the late act 
against popery.” Provision for what? To 
carry away daily from the Catholic inha- 
bitants of that; country the little property 


was stated, not as the effect of any inci- 
dental or extraneous cause, but as part of 
a settled system, for waich provision was 
made by an act of parliament. ‘ Some of 
the most considerable Catholics,” said the 
Dean, ‘ to prevent this, have already 
turned Protestants; and so, in all proba- 
bility, will many more.” . What did they 
find here? Was the property of these 
people protected? Was provision made — 
by their legislature for the increase of 
wealth and prosperity amongst them? 
Not the authors of this system, which had 
been pursued since the days of queen 


Elizabeth, until the first dawn of change 


to a more liberal policy appeared in the 
late reign, thought fit to provide, not for 
the safety of the subject, but that his pro- 
perty should be diminished and carried 
away. But they did not attack his pro- 
erty alone. Swift went on to say, “ The 

opish priests’are all registered, and, 
without permission, which I hope will not 
be granted to them, they cannot stay in 
this country.” The purpose, therefore, 
contemplated was, that those men, thus 
deprived of their property, should equally 
be deprived of the administration of that 
faith in which alone they lived. When 
the learned lord told them, and told them 
most truly, that the first essential provi- 
sion to be made by those to whom the 
happiness of the community was intrusted, 
was the establishment and maintenance of 
religion among them, he would point to 
the system acted on at that period, the 
principle of which the learned lord re- 
commended for adoption; that principle 
being to take from two millions of Chris- 
tians the consolations of religion. Could 
any man suppose that such a passage 
could be written and printed in any coun- 
try? Could he suppose that any human 
being would avow the doctrines it con- 
tained? And, above all, could it be cre- 
dited that they were not only tolerated, 
but supported by this eminent individual? 
Not only was this system avowed and ap- 
proved of by dean Swift, but it was ab- 
solutely acted on. The hope he expressed 
was turned into certainty. The register 
was not renewed ; priests were not allowed 
to officiate under severe penalties; and in 
some cases it was made a capital crime to 
return to Ireland. No clergyman could 
be found in that unhappy country to ad- 
minister the consolations of religion in 
that particular form in which alone the 
religious tenets of the people of that 
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country would allow them to be received. 
Of such a system he need scarcely say 
any thing more; but he would read one 
other passage, in which the dean expressed 
a grave hope that it would be instrumental 
to the great purpose of conversion. 
“« The clergyman,” said he, “ will find, 
perhaps, no great difficulty in bringing over 
great numbers of Catholics to the Pro- 
testant church.’ It was, however, recol- 
lected, that many of those converts would 
be ignorant of the language of their pas- 
tors; but the solution of this difficulty 
was easy. It was provided by act of 
parliament, that if the convert did not 
understand English, and if the clergyman 
could not speak Irish, the service might 
be celebrated in Latin. 

The noble lord proceeded, in a strain of 
impassioned eloquence, to reprobate this 
system, which, to use the words of Swift, 
was intended ‘to deprive the Catholics of 
leaders, of discipline, and of natural 
courage,” by which means they would 
become mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, from whom no mischief could 
be apprehended. This was to reduce 
them to the situation of a body of helots, 
without any interest in the prosperity or 
happiness of their coantry. But vain and 
idle was the persecution of those who 
imagined that this system could extinguish 
the native courage of the people of Ire- 
land. It had not that effect; but it led 
them to exercise that courage, not as they 
had recently done in supporting the glory 
of this country—no; they employed it in 
destroying the peace of that community, 


_ the blessings of which they were not per- 


mitted to enjoy. Instead of supposing 
that two millions of men, placed in this 
situation, were out of all capacity to do 
mischief, he would contend that they 
were out of all capacity to do good, and 
could only perform mischief. This was a 
lively and faithful picture of the effects of 
that system which was adopted long be- 
fore the Revolution, which prevailed at 
the Revolution, and was enforced and 
acted on for eighty years afterwards, until 
that period arrived when, in the reign of 
his late majesty, liberality triumphed over 
intolerance. This description of the ef- 
fects of that system was the more im- 
portant, because he had heard no argu- 
ment against the present measure which 
did not necessarily lead, if acted on, to 


- the indispensable obligation of returning 


to the whole and every part of it ; because, 


however horrible in itspurpose, however | 


” 


base in its means, it formed ene complete 
and regular machine, admirably calculated 
to produce what was intended — namely, 
to bring down to the lowest state of de- 
gradation and wretchedness those against 
whom it was directed. 

The noble and learned ford had alluded 
to one pafticular act of king William, 
which he had not distinctly pointed out, 
but on which, he asserted, the safety of 
the constitution depended. But when he 
referred to the system of king William, as 
he termed it, he was bound to take the 
whole system. He had no right to select 
one statute from the black catalogue ; 
and, if he took it as a whole, however it 
might be dressed up in mild and concilia- 
tory terms, the result must be this—that 
it was produced because there was, in the 
principles of the Roman Catholic religion 
—that there was, in the faith professed b 
one-fourth of the subjects of the British 
empire—something that was incapable of 
suffering them to discharge with upright- 
ness the duties of faithful and loyal sub- 
jects. If this were once admitted, to 
what conclusion did it lead? It inevita- 
bly led to this, that, doubtful as their 
success must be, they must unquestionably 
retrace their steps. A noble friend of his, 
who had moved the postponement of the 
bill, alluded on the preceding evening to 
an oriental tale, which described the cir- 
cumstance of a fisherman having drawn 
up 4 jar from the sea, broke the seal which’ 
closéd its mouth, out of which ascended 
a vapour that soon assumed a gigantic 
form, and to this giant he compared the 
Catholic body. But their lordships had 
not broken the seal: it was broken when 
the first privilege was granted in 1778. 
True, the giant appeared to be hourly 
gaining strength and influence, and he 
hoped would continue to increase in power: 
but when his noble friend had quoted this 
tale, he should have gone further; fot he 
believed that the man who gave the giant 
liberty, by some happy contrivance in- 
duced him to return to his prison again. 
That was the task which the noble earl 
declared they ought now to perform; but 
would the Roman Catholic, after he had 
enjoyed power and privilege, be easily A 
suaded to return once more to his shackles 
and disabilities ? 

The noble lord then contended, that 
when, in 1793, large immunities were 
granted to the Catholic, those who had 
agreed to the extension of the privilege 
were not to blame because they had not 
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given them the last boon. It was just 
that a pause should take place before 
every thing was conceded to them; and 
it was also proper that the feelings, nay, 
the prejudices, of the Protestant commu- 
nity should be consulted. If it could 
have ever entered into his mind to think 
that the act of 1793 was intended by the 
framers of it to be final and conclusive, 
that it was to be ‘subject to no revision 
under any modification of time or place 
or circumstance, that upon that point the 
question must remain and rest for ever, 
he should then say that, so far from con- 
curring in the mode of that final adjust- 
ment, as fixed by the act of 1795, he 
thought it quite impossible there could be 
devised a more anomalous principle of 
adjustment, or one less calculated to con- 
clude so mighty a question. Could it be 
possible to have devised a more unsound 
or less durable principle of conclusive set- 
tlement, than one which, while it con- 
ferred privileges on the ordinary classes 
of society, degraded the higher ranks, and 
excluded them from that station which 
would give them a natural influence over 
those who moved in an inferior rank of life, 
and consequently tend to the promotion 
of peace and good order amongst them ? 
That the higher classes of the Catholics 
should alone be marked out of the whole 
body, as those to whom objections 
were to be finally and irrevocably taken ; 
that they alone should be the permanent 
objects of exclusion, degradation, depres- 
sion, and misery, was the most extraor- 
dinary proposition that had been ever 
started in legislation. To call it a final 
adjustmént was monstrous, for as such it 
never could have been intended; the act 
was not, he repeated, so intended ; it was 
a mediate, and not a conclusive proceeding 
on the part of the legislature of 1793. He 
never could admit that this line of separa- 
tion, with reference to a capacity to fill 
office, had evet been recognized by the 
legislature, throughout the whole of these 
anomalous proscriptions. He knew not 
how to draw a line of separation between 
one class and another as to eligibility to 
ower: he was at a loss to define from 
which class the privilege ought to be 
withheld, or to which it should be ex- 
tended. To admit the practicability of 
such a distinction, was to countenance a 
direct and plain violation of the funda- 

mental principle of the constitution. 
Tt was said, that no alteration was called 


for which could -be safely conceded, and | 


that no disadvantage arose to the great. 
bulk of the people of Ireland from the 
exclusions which still remained. That 
position he must deny. Would any man 
truly acquainted with the situation of Ire- 
land say, that no disadvantage was felt by 
the people of that country, by the exclu- 
sion from rank and honours of the higher 
class of Catholics, and the consequent 
loss of that influence which by a different 
system they might possess over the other 
classes of their own body? To permit 
such a state of things to exist was not 
only the most inconvenient position in 
which such a question could be suffered 
to rest, but it was a direct and manifest 
violation of the whole principle of conci- 
liation which had governed the relaxation 
of the old system—of that system which 
sought the attainment of security by op- 
pressive enactments, but which, at length 
yielding to the dictates of reason and 
wisdom and justice, adopted a system of 
conciliation, and endeavoured to make 
men worthy of trust, by anticipating 
that they were worthy of what the legis- 
lature was ready to confer, and re- 
posing that contidence which was alone 
calculated to beget confidence in return.— 
The learned lord had said, *“* What a 
mockery to hold out to Catholics the 
privy council and the judicial bench, when 
you do not mean they should be advanced 
to either!” His noble friend, the mover, 
had said no such thing, and it was most 
important on this occasion, that the Ca- 
tholics should be really understood as 
dealt candidly with in the bill, and prac- 
tically and fully entitled to all the eligi- 
bilities it opened to them. He would beg 
leave to re-state the argument of his noble 
friend; and it was one in which he entirely 
concurred. What he had said was this— 
that it was not to be believed that any 
man would be advanced to offices of suc 
rank and trust, until, after a long course 
of public conduct, he had given the most 
entire proofs of his allegiance and duty as 
a subject, and shown by his acts and the 
uniform tenor of his conduct, that his be- 
lief in transubstantiation had no effect 
upon the faith and trust of his allegiance. 
Having disposed, as he thought he had, 
of the argument, that the settlement of 
179% was intended to be final, he now 
called upon the House, in the spirit of 
that act, to come to the completion of the 
great work which they had had in fro- 
gress during the last forty years, relaxing 
the severity of their code step by step 
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deriving greater advantage and peace and 
security by the relaxation. He could not 
urge too often, that the present bill was 
no new measure, but a continuance, to its 
final completion and accomplishment, of 
an ameliorated and wiser system of legis- 
lation— the erasure from their Statute- 
book of that disgraceful remnant of the 
penal code, which was still a blot and 
stain upon its page, and a stigma on the 
age which suffered its wanton continuance. 
Whatever were the fate of this bill, he 
implored their lordships not to reject it 
on the ground of the imputations which 
had been cast upon the tenets of the 
Catholics. It was no light thing that it 
should go forth to the Catholics on autho- 
rity, great and venerable from its station, 
and respectful and powerful for the talents 
of the person exercising it, that the Ca- 
tholic subjects of his majesty were neces- 
sarily incapacitated by their religion from 
paying a full and undivided allegiance to 
their sovereign. If there were time, he 
felt confident he could remove from the 
mind of his learned friend, what he had 
heard with great pain, the ground upon 
which he felt himself justified in casting 
such an imputation. The error arose 
from confounding two things in their 
nature so distinct that they ought never 
to be blended together. It was a confu- 
sion of the duties of unlimited obedience 
with those feelings of religious scruples 
which were never implied in the oath. A 
civil allegiance to a government was dis- 
tinct from that obedience to the moral 
law or revealed will of God, the sense of 
which must be regulated by the conscien- 
tious feelings of the individual: It had 
no reference to the question of complete 
allegiance: the Protestants as well as the 
Catholics never included it in their sense 
of the oath. Nothing could be more un- 
reasonable or unfair than to deny that the 
Catholic meant the fullest and most com- 
plete allegiance in the oath he was read 

to subscribe. And upon what ground, 
therefore, were these men held forth as 
the objects of a disgraceful and degrading 
exclusion ?—Not upon the ground of any 
opinions which they themselves hold or 
profess, but upon opinions which their 
opponents deduce as a consequence from 
what they say Catholics profess. So that 
it was not from their own principles, but 
from what their opponents deduced from 
those principles, that the reason for their 
exclusion was to be derived. He was 


‘during that period, and at every step | astonished at any attempt to found an ar- 


gument injurious to the Catholic upon 
his construction of an oath, after the 
years of experience they had had of the 
validity of such an obligation, and how 
consistent it was with the feelings and 
practice of a Catholic to be, at the same 
moment, a good and useful citizen in a 
Protestant state, and an adherent to the 
faith of his own religion. 

Should he have the misfortune, how- 
ever, of finding that their lordships differ- 
ed from him upon the general principle of 
this bill, involving concessions to the Ca- 
tholic body at large, still he should re- 
mind their lordships that there was a case 
connected with this subject of one particu- 
lar body, who came before them as sepa- 
rate petitioners, to whose application he 
was utterly at a loss to conceive what ar- 
gument in resistance could be offered. 
He had already mentioned that this mea- 
sure came before them after the most de- 
liberate recommendation of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. That recom- 
mendation had not been sent up until after 
the most mature deliberation upon every 
part of the bill, and particularly upon that 
part of it which it was the peculiar pro- 
vince of the House of Commons to judge, 
as it referred to the composition of its 
own body. Upon that point, namely, the 
eligibility of Catholics to sit in the House 
of Commons, they who were the best quali- 
fied to form a just opinion had already pro- 
nounced. They had therefore told them 
in this bill that they were satisfied no 
danger, but on the contrary an advantage 
to all the institutions of the state, would 
result from admitting Catholics to an 
equal eligibility with Protestants to sit 
among the representatives of the people. 
The opinion of the House of Commons 
upon that point was necessarily entitled 
to great deference, and so would, he trust- 
ed, their lordships opinion upon the pe- 
euliar claim which he was now about to 
submit to them. He approached the sub- 
ject, however, in a different manner, and 
for these reasons:—The House of Com- 
mons had deliberated upon the capacity 
of Catholic gentlemen to acquire a right 
of sitting in that branch of the legislature. 
But he was about to call upon the House 
of Lords to deliberate, not upon the pro- 
priety of extending any eligibility for seats 
among them, to a class of persons who 
had never occupied them; but to deter- 
mine in the face of the world, whether it 
was necessary and just any longer to ex- 
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pose to a degrading exclusion six mem- 
bers of their own body—six Catholic 
peers, holding by the same title of birth 
and hereditary descent that any who now 
heard him did, and tracing it to (in some 
of their cases) a much higher antiquity, a 
right tosit amongst them in their legitimate 
capacity as peers of this empire. In the 
cases of these six or seven peers there 
could be no possible objection, whatever 
was the fate of the general provisions of 
the bill. They had shown every feeling 
of attachment to the constitution, which 
ought to invite confidence in their decla- 
rations. Upon their characters, high and 
honourable as they were, he should feel a 
disposition to dilate, did he not know, that 
living as they had lived among those whom 
he had the honour of now addressing, 
they had long since become known as well 
in character as in name, and had rendered 
any exposition of their principles unne- 
cessary. As it would therefore be invi- 
dious for him to point to any one of those 
peers, all of whom must be so well known 
to many of their lordships, he should be 
inclined to ask any individual who was 
disposed to question the truth of the cha- 
racter, to select from the six or seven dis- 
tinguished personages to whom he alluded, 
one name, to which by possibility suspi- 
cion had ever attached, or to state one 
reason entitled to the smallest attention, 
why any thing but honour, advantage, se- 
curity, and credit could arise from ad- 
mitting those Catholic peers to the en- 
joyment of their just and hereditary right 
of sitting in that House. The question of 
original right was here in existence—a 
right of which no man could be legally 
deprived without the showing of just 
cause. It was incumbent, therefore, upon 
those who, opposed the rights of these 
peers, to show that their exclusion was 
founded upon the commission of some 
crime, or that they could not be now ad- 
mitted without imminent danger to the 
state. With respect to their exclusion on 
account of any imputation of crime, it 
was impossible to sustain it by any refer- 
ence to the acts of their ancestors, who 
had been excluded owing to the ever me- 
morable and infamous perjury of the exe- 
crable Titus Oates. It was to the act of 
that atrocious wretch, and not to the pure 
time of the Revolution, that the exclu- 
sion of the Catholic peers was to be traced 
It was not to be imputed to the reign of 
William, but that of Charles—not to 
the best and most illustrious monarch who 
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had ever swayed the British sceptre, but 
to the worst monarch that had ever de- 
graded the Britishthrone. Let not, then, 
the degradation of the Catholic peers be 
ascribed to the brightest era of the his- 
tory of the country--an era upon which 
an Englishman could look back with pride 
and gratitude, but to one which could not 
be contemplated without contempt, dis- 
gust, and indignation. It would perhaps 
be well if an Englishman could strike out 
from the records of his country all traces 
of a reign so humiliating to his pride, if it 
were not of greater importance that they 
should remain, in order to teach public 
men the dreadful consequences of resort- 
ing to violent acts, which not only lead to 
the perpetration of crimes not contem- 
plated by those whose acts had led to 
them, but which also armed one class of 
society against another in a scene of civil 
strife, where all the original evils inflicted 
were retaliated with tenfold force. This 
example should admonish legislators how 
they embarked in a system of legislation 
which was founded upon the vilification 
and calumny of their opponents, There 
were, however, two principal acts commit- 
ted at the period of Titus Oates, to which 
their lordships House had been a party, 
and which had arisen from the incredible 
confidence they had shown a disposition 
to place in his infamous evidence. The 
first of the acts to which he alluded was 
the judicial murder of one of their own 
members, lord Stafford, who had been ac- 
cused of a crime so absurd that no evi- 
dence could be brought which would jus- 
tify a conviction upon such a charge. 
When, therefore, the opponents of the 
Catholics indulged in historical references 
to the cruelties which were inflicted un- 
der their rule at earlier periods, they 
should recollect with humiliation and self- 
reproach, what might be urged of still 
more atrocious acts in the much later pe- 
riod of Charles 2nd. In speaking of that 
atrocious period of Oates’s plot, Mr. Fox 
had well observed, that it was difficult to 
say which had incurred the greatest dis- 
grace—the prosecutors, the judges, or 
the witnesses. But it was not the single 
murder of a peer that had been inflicted 
by the dreadful delusion which then pre- 
vailed; it was on that monstrous evidence 
of Oates that the legislature further pro- 
ceeded to act, and to disqualify the Ca- 
tholic peers from sitting in parliament, b 

framing for them a disqualification which it 


hg known at the time they could not pos- 
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sibly take. Not even the forms of justice 

were observed in this latter act. There 
was no trial, no conviction, no attainder ; 

but the legislature, acting in conformity 

with the maddened fury of the moment, 

proceeded at once to act against the Ca- 

tholic body, as if the imputations alleged 

against them had been fully proved and 

substantiated. The question, so far as 

the Catholic peers were concerned, was ; 
then simply this—whether that exclusion, 

so unjustly carried into effect against their 

ancestors, who were innocent, should still 

be maintained against their descendants, | 
whose loyalty was unimpeached and un- 
impeachable? To continue such a de- 
grading exclusion, so basely enacted at 
the outset, was, in fact, to participate in the 
guilt that had been incurred by the fram-— 
ers of it. The ancestors of these peers 
had committed no crime; their descend- 
ants had incurred no penalty. Why, then, 
were they to be proscribed as unworthy 
of their birthright? Why were they to 
be excluded from those seats which they 
had never disgraced? The humane po- 
licy of the country had been of late times 
prone to a reversal of attainders, where 
even the justice of the attaint had never 
been questioned; and yet here were six 
cases of continued exclusion where no- 
thing but innocence could be traced 
through the long track of proscription. 
Here stood the excluded rs who 
complained of that unjust and unworthy 
exclusion: they steod before the peers of 
that House, their equals by birth, and 
claiming precisely upon the same right 
the enjoyment of their hereditary privi- 
leges. If, then, upon the ground of guilt, 
there could be no justification of this pro- 
scription, was there any reason of policy 
for adhering to it, on the supposition that 
the restoration of justice to the innocent 
could beattended with any imminent dan- 
ger tothe state? What! was the state to 
be endangered by the appearance in that 
House of the duke of Norfolk, in the en- 
joyment of his hereditary honours? Were 
the liberties of the country and the immu- 
nities the church to be endangered by the 
earl of Shrewsbury’s taking his seat within 
the walls of that House ? The danger was 
idJe and visionary. 

The noble lord then repeated several of 
his arguments, showing the injustice of 
the.exclusion of Catholic peers, and the 
false, grounds upon which it bad been ori- 
ginally inflicted, and observed, that he 
hoped, when he urged this pregnant case 


of injusti.e to a few individuals of exalted 
rank, no man could imagine he meant to 
confine the measure of redress to the par- 
ticular act of injustice borne by the Ca- 
tholic nebility. He had no such intention ; 
for the conviction of his mind was clear, 
that until substantial justice was done to 
the great body of the Catholics at large, 
the peace of the empire would not be ef- 
fectually established. It was said, that 
this bill, so far from uniting the Catholic 
clergy and laity with the state, would only 
alarm those who now protested against 
ecclesiastical restrictions, He did not 


| think that this would ultimately be the 
effect of such a measure, if all parties se- 


tiously desired to meet the adjustment 
with mutual candour aad fairness, Of 
this he was convinced, that a wise govern- 
ment and a prudent legislature might im- 
prove to its own advantage and the gene- 
ral benefit of the community a measure of 
conciliation like this. His noble and 
learned friend had said, that he could 
never learn either from him (lord Gren- 
ville) or the late Mr. Pitt, what were the 
securities which were intended to be pro- 
vided for the established church, although 
the indispensable necessity of securities 
was on all hands admitted, To this ob- 
servation he would reply, that he had 
never dissembled the necessity of adequate 
securities. If they went into a committee 
upon a bill like that before them, contain- 
ing so much grace, concession, and con- 
ciliation, then they could maturely and 
deliberately weigh the whole subject of 
securities, and calmly provide them in 
such a manner as to secure for all parties 
what could be reasonably desired. If he 
were asked what securities ought to be 
given, he should reply, that the first and 
greatest security was to be derived from 
the government itself: the best securit 

to any government was the care. it ne 4 
of the interests of the population; and 
the best bulwark of the established church 
was the soundness of its doctrine, the cor- 
rectness of its discipline, and the learning 
and virtues of its ministers. If further 
securities were required, the next was to 
be found in the.great object of the law it- 
self, which was intended to identify in 
one common interest all classes and all re~ 
ligions. Onthe subject of the clergy and 
ecclesiastical preferments, an attempt.had 
been made to confound two things essen- 
tially different-—the power of nomipation 
and the power ofexclusion. The distiaction 
was too obvious to require any laboured 
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illustration, and the security against the 
abuse of the power of exclusion was to be 
found in the nature of the government, 
and in the exercise of that power by res- 
ponsible ministers. But even this ques- 
tion of nomination and exclusion was now 
to be viewed in a light very different from 
that which was cast upon it some years 
ago. Not only was the situation of the 
clergy changed, but the pope himself, and 
the influence or authority he might pos- 
sess, were not to be considered at all in 
the same manner as when he was under 
the absolute control of the public enemy 
of this country. Here again, he could see 
no ground for suspicion, when that was 
conceded which had been required, and 
given in all states whether Catholic or 
Protestant. After all, these were matters 
merely subordinate; and if this bill had 
come uptothe Housein the form of an abso- 
lute and unconditionnal gift of political pri- 
vilege, he should have given it his concur- 
rence without hesitation ,becausehe thought 
the concession proper in itself, because it 
was a measure of wise justice and true 
policy, and because the benefits it would 
achieve (though improved by the securi- 
ties) would be such as to warrant the pas- 
sing of the bill without them. Beyond 
the particular enactments there remained 
this last and strongest security—that all 
the subjects of the Crown were firmly at- 
tached to the constitution in church and 
state, while the parliament had manifested 
in the clearest manner, the same absolute 
determination to support the Protestant 
ascendancy, the same invariable attach- 
ment to the constitution. 
He should now draw to a close his ob- 
servations on this question, by appealing 
to the House, and asking whether, in a 
candid, sober, and deliberate view of the 
whole subject, any man, in the present 
rospect and condition of affairs, could 
elieve that the final accomplishment of 
this great measure would actually pro- 
duce any considerable injury or danger? 
He asked this with confidence, for he did 
not think there was any individual, either 
in or out of parliament, who would prefer 
to a capipleté, general, and harmonious 
system, the present imperfect execution 
of the law, and partial division of the 
benefits of the constitution. From all 
who held that the hour was not yet come, 
that the times were not yet ripe, for this 
change, he begged, in the name of the 
dearest interests of the empire, to know 
what benefits they expected from delay ; 
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while he, in his turn, would remind them 
of the mischiefs that might be produced 
by postponement. He most earnestly 
impressed upon the House what had 
fallen from fis noble friend (earl Grey) 
yesterday, when he asserted that the pre- 
sent was a most favourable opportunity 
for passing this bill. There never had 
been but one occasion more favourable, 
and that it was neglected, he should ever 
lament ; and he feared that Ireland also 
would Jong have reason to regret. How 
different might her situation and that of 
her inhabitants now have been, had these 
political rights been conceded at the aus- 
picious period of the union! That happy 
moment having been allowed to escape, 
what better opportunity was likely to be 
afforded than the present? Tranquillity 
had been restored to Europe: the aid of 
the Roman Catholics was not required 
for foreign wars or internal protection ; 
and the bill might go forth as an act of 
grace and kindness, instead, perhaps, of 
owing its adoption hereafter to the com- 
pulsion of circumstances. Though the 
storm in Europe had been quelled for a 
time, who would say how soon a period 
of disturbance might not return? But, if 
this bill were passed, the country would 
be able to meet it with additional strength 
and new resources. It would attach the 
population of Ireland not only to the 
throne and monarchy, but to the person 
of the Protestant sovereign. Looking at 
the other side of the picture, the disad- 
vantages of rejection were obvious. If, 
after the measure had received the sanc- 
tion of the Commons, the cup were 
dashed from the thirsty lip, and fond ex- 
pectation disappointed, who would say 
what discontents might not be the result? 
Who would say what would be the feel- 
ings of the Catholics against this House, 
composed as it was of laity and clergy, 
which alone had opposed an obstacle to 
their hopes? If the decision of that 
night were contrary to that which had 
been come to by the other branch of the 
legislature, it was obvious that it could 
not be final. Renewed and continual 
agitation must follow ; and the bill might 
perhaps at last be forced upon parlia- 


ment at a less happy moment and under 


more equivocal circumstances. He con- 
jured their lordships, therefore, to pass 
the measure now, as by doing so, they 
would confer the most lasting benefit, not 
only on the Roman Catholics, but on the 
at large. 
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The Earl of Liverpool said, he rose with 
reluctance, and the more so, because he 
had urged on former occasions all the 
topics it was possible for him to advance 
on the present. He was ready to admit, 
at the outset, that the question came 
before the House in a new shape: as the 
noble baren had remarked, it was not in- 
troduced on the recommendation of an 
individual peer, or by the exertions of a 
particular party; but it was recommended 
to peculiar regard as the opinion of the 
other branch of the legislature. On all 
accounts, therefore, it ought to receive a 
full, a temperate, and a candid discussion. 
It had been asked last night, and this 
night repeated, why in this new view of 
the subject, he did not agree that the 
bill should be read a@ second time and 
referred to a committee? He answered, 
that if he agreed in the general purview 
and object of the measure, though differ- 
ing upon clauses and particular provisions, 
he should have consented to that farther 
step. He had no difficulty, however, in 
saying, that after the most thorough con- 
sideration—after looking carefully at the 
two parts of the bill, the one relating to 
concession and the other to security, he 
found in it scarcely three lines to which 
he could in any way give his consent. It 
was not a fair view of the question, to say 
that every man who was for curing certain 
anomalies, or who even thought that 
some farther concession might be made 
beyond what was given in 1793, ought to 
vote for the second reading. He felt that 
he could not honestly consent to that 
stage of the bill, as approving generally 
of the provisions, and then reduce in the 
committee a measure of this magnitude 
and extent to any thing so limited and 
insignificant. What was the bill? Stating 
it fairly, and upon the principles of its 
supporters, its object was to remove, with 
certain exceptions, all civil disabilities 
from persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. Those exceptions were 
three :—but if he thought merely that 
they were too few, he would vote for the 
second reading, because those exceptions 
eame correctly within the province of a 
committee. Without prejudging the ques- 
tion whether certain minor points might 
or might not be granted, his opinion was 
this—that the great direct influence of 
the state in parliament, and in the privy 
council, ought to be kept where it was ; 
and so thinking, the more honest and 
manly course was, to take his stand upon 
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the principle of the bill, and not to disap- 
point expectation by suffering it to go 
into a committee. 

The noble baron had commenced by a 
reference to the penal code, enacted at 
the beginning of the last century ; and he 
must say, that he had the misfortune to 
differ upon this very question; and it 
arose from an entirely different view of 
the principle on which all the laws upon 
this subject seemed to rest. The noble 
baron seemed to consider the exclusion 
of Catholics as the remains of that penal 
code, and had endeavoured to place his 
learned friend on the woolsack, in ‘a sort 
of dilemma regarding the precepts and 
examples of our ancestors. He (lord 
Liverpool) looked to the precepts and 
example of our ancestors only, where he 
could see that those precepts and that 
example were consistent with justice and 
sound policy. He felt that at this dis- 
tanée of time, and after all that had 
passed, he could not estimate the circum- 
stances of the rebellion and the state of 
feeling it produced; and, without pre- 
suming, therefore, to give an opinion on 
what ought to have been done, he was 
ready with the noble baron to pronounce 
that code, in all its parts, one of the most 
nefarious, oppressive, and abominable 
systems that had ever disgraced any 
country. He denied, however, that the 
existing exclusion of Roman Catholics 
was any part of that code or was a relic of 
it. He could draw a clear distinction 
between the two principles, namely, the 
right of personal liberty, the right to pro- 
perty, and to the enjoyment and inherit- 
ance of property, and the right to political 
power. He allowed that those rights 
might run into each other, and be in 
some degree blended; but the principles 
were in themselves quite distinct. e 
question, whether Catholics ought, for 
any thing but positive crime, to be 
deprived of their personal liberties or pro- 
perty, and whether the consequences of 
the transgressions of the ancestor ought 
to extend to the successor, was altogether 
different from the question, whether the 
should be invested with political privileges 
and power. It was for the state to 
determine to whom political privileges 
and power should be given, and from 
whom they should be withheld; and that 
determination must always be governed 
by considerations of necessity and even of 
convenience. For this reason he held 
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baron derived from the penal code, was 
inapplicable to the question before the 
House. 
He trusted that he came to the con- 
sideration of this great question with as 
few personal prejudices against those who 
prover the Catholic faith as any noble 
ord who heard him. Some individuals 
of that persuasion he had the pleasure of 
knowing; with others he had been in the 
habit of living on terms of intimacy: and 
he was convinced that in the body of 
Catholics were to be found as many 
honest, virtuous, conscientious, and useful 
men, as in any other sect of the commu- 
nity. It was not to be disputed that the 
House was bound by every duty to reli- 
gion, good faith, and justice, to support 
the Protestant throne and the Protestant 
establishment; but he had no difficulty in 
saying, that ifthe policy of our ancestors 
at the period of the Revolution had been 
different, or if from some unforeseen con- 
tingency the Roman Catholic religion had 
been the established religion of Ireland, 
his firm belief was, that what might be 
called, for brevity’s sake, foreign alle- 
giance, would not have prevented the 
Catholics from being as beneficial sup- 
porters of the government as the members 
of any other establishment. A noble 
friend last night (the earl of Harrowby 
had referred to the union with Scotland, 
where the Presbyterian religion was esta~ 
blished. But surely it would not be 
argued, that that was the condition in 
which the Roman Catholic religion stood 
in Ireland. The situation of the king of 
Prussia with regard to Silesia, of the 
emperor of Russia with regard to Poland, 
or of the king of the Netherlands with 
regard to Belgium, was not at all analo- 
gous to the situation of this country with 
regard to Ireland; for in all those cases 
the Roman Catholic faith was the religion 
of the country. He admitted, therefore, 
that there was nothing absurd or incon- 
sistent in the idea of an establishment 
with a monarch of a different persuasion. 
Such was not the state of Ireland—the 
short difference being, that Catholicism 
was not the establishment. Was it pos- 
sible or probable, being what they are, 
that the Catholics, if they had the means, 
would not always look forward to the 
time when they could make the Roman 
Catholic, the established religion? The 
question was, whether it was the duty of 
parliament to. defend the established 


church from the danger that might arise 
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to it, if the Roman Catholics 
political power. 

Before he proceeded to discuss the bill 
in its two important branches, he wished 
to call the attention of the House imme- 
diately to what he conceived ought to be 
the foundation of all considerations of 
this subject, and a departure from which 
he thought had been the origin of all 
the difficulties that had arisen in the dis- 
cussion, and the source of many of the 
arguments in support of the bill. He 
here referred to the period of the Revo- 
lution, not merely because in his judg- 
ment there was then consummated what 
had proved essential to the peace and 
prosperity of the country—he meant 
the alliance between church and state. 
That he took to be the foundation of our 
constitution. He maintained that if the 
opinion of their lordships was, that there 
was by law, and ought to continue to be, 
that alliance between church and state, 
they could not adopt the bill upon the 
table; for the principle of it was to dis- 
solve the connexion between church and 
state, and consequently to endanger the 
establishment. His opinion on this point 
had not been at all weakened by what had 
been said on the other side. And here 
he might particularly refer to what had 
been saat last night by a right reverend 
prelate, that the summons of every peer: 
required his attendance in parliament to 
consider of affairs for the safcty of the 
kingdom and church, so that his political 
functions were connected with the estab- 
lishment in the very instrument that re- 
quired him to exercise those functions. 
The noble baron had referred particularly 
to the works of a great authority, whom 
he never read without admiration, nor, he 
trusted, without improvement—he meant 
Mr. Burke; and it was not immaterial or 
uninstructive to direct the attention of 
the House to the letter written by him to 
sir Hercules Langriche, when the ques- 
tion of concession was limited to the elec- 
tive franchise. There it would be seen 
that Mr. Burke urged the grant on the 
ground, that it was not necessary that it 
should lead to the acquisition of more ex- 
tensive privileges, drawing a distinction 
between power directing and instrumental. 
Yet, a very short time afterwards, the 
very same distinguished orator became 
the advocate of a more extensive grant, 
in the face of his own previous doctrine. 
The first question, therefore, he would 
put was, if this bill, mow on the table, was 
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passed into a law, could concession stop 
there? What security had he that it 
might not be extended to dissenters? 
that the Test and Corporation acts might 
not be repealed ? for such seemed the in- 
evitable result of acquiescing in what was 
now required. This would bring the 
country to an equality of political privi- 
leges; and Quakers, nay Jews, and every 
description of non-conformists, would be 
put on the same footing as members of the 
establishment—the doors of parliament 
and of the privy council would be open to 
all. The next step to be urged would be, 
that no man was bound to contribute to 
a church of which he was not a member. 
Dr. Priestley had avowed that the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts was his 
object; and after the Irish rebellion in 
1798, the Catholics maintained precisely 
the same doctrine; Dr. Macnevin con® 
tending that no man ought to be com- 
pelled to pay to any but to his own 
clergyman. This doctrine had received 
support, at a later date, froma zealous 
Catholic, sir John Throckmorton, who 
published a pamphlet, in the course of 
which he anticipated the time when there 
would be a sort of common establishment 
between the Catholics and Protestants, 
and when they should alternately, and 
for stated periods, have the appointment 
to ecclesiastical benefices. He asked 
then, with confidence, whether any man 
believed that, by making these conces- 
sions, the Roman Catholics would con- 
tinue satisfied? Was it not far more 
likely that they would pursue their great 
ulterior object ? For there was not a Ca- 
tholic who paid fees to his priest, and 
tithes to the church, who was not inter- 
ested in procuring that Catholic establish- 
ment to which assuredly, this bill would 
lead. When people asked, * Do you 
really believe that the Catholics would 
subvert the established religion ?” he an- 
swered, that undoubtedly he did believe 
that every zealous and sincere Catholic 
would make the attempt, because he must 
feel it his duty to do so. Nothing could 
be more incontrovertible on this point 
than the reasoning of Dr. Milner, who 
spoke the natural sentiments of a consci- 
entious individual. He left the House to 
consider whether, when it had passed this 
bill, it had done all that would be de- 
manded of its easy liberality. He con- 
tended that this would be only the first 
step of a system, and that parliament 
could not stand upon better ground of re- 
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sistance hereafter than it occupied at 
present. Concession would increase de- 
mand; and it was far better to fight for 
the frontier than for the capital. At pre- 
sent the House held the vantage ground ; 
and it could resist now with better suc- 
cess than when it might hereafter have to 
oppose the formation of a Catholic estab- 
lishment, and to resist the claim that no 
man should pay tithes but to his own 
priest. 

Such was the fair and practical view of 
the subject. A noble friend of his had 
last night referred to the history of the 
various laws upon the subject, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution; and it 
had been shown, that soon after the former 
of these two events the enactments had 
varied from year to year; so that it was 
difficult to state precisely on what footing 
the church establishment stood. The 
consequence of this uncertainty was, that 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century it was overturned by the Puritans, 
and in the latter part of the same century 
again neatly destroyed by the Catholics. 
These great evils led to the subsequent 
provision at the Revolution, that the king 
must be a Protestant at the head ofa 
A system was 
thus settled which had not since been dis- 
turbed, under which the nation had en- 
joyed the utmost prosperity and acquired 
the greatest glory, and which he hoped 
would never again be abandoned for a 
vacillating policy, that had twice so 
severely afflicted the country, with the 
execution of one sovereign and the abdi- 
cation of another. The noble earl here 
took a brief view of the course pursued 
by James 2nd, to accomplish his project 
of a Catholic establishment, repeating, that 
to consent to any change was to resign 
the advantageous position in which the 
country now stood. He was decidedly 
of opinion, that if any alteration were now 
made, their lordships were only changing 
the ground of contest, and not changing 
it for the better; and he doubted much 
whether it would have the effect of har- 
monising the sentiments of those to whose 
relief it was more particularly directed. 
When toleration was first extended to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, forty-nine- 
fiftiethis of the land were in the hands of 
the Protestants, though four-fifths of the 
population were Catholics; but at present, 
though the numbers of Catholics were 
nearly in the same proportion, yet the ac- 
cession of property had greatly increased ; 
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and the question now to be considered 
was, whether such property would not 
introduce into parliament such a number 
as would be capable of creating a conten- 
tion, of the result of which no man could 
entertain an opinion. ; 

After the fullest consideration of these 
bills, he had no‘ hesitation in declaring, 
that he did not think them bottomed in 
sound policy ; and that, though they set 
out with a declaration to maintain the 
established church and the Protestant 
succession, he was satisfied, if they should 
pass, that the principle of a Protestant 
succession ééale not be maintained in this 
country. If the presumptive heir to the 
throne should be of the Catholic religion, 
might he not say, ** Am I to be the only 
man in the kingdom, with the exception 
of the lord chancellor, who is to be prohi- 
bited from worshipping his God according 
to the dictates of his conscience? You 
have the president of the council a Ca- 
tholic, you have the mong a of state a 
Roman Catholic, and the judges of the 
King’s-bench Roman Catholics; and I 
am not more hostile than they are to the 
support of the established church.” 
What answer could be given, and what, 
on the other hand, would be the feeling of 
those of the same religion with the heir tothe 
Crown, if a punishment were inflicted for 
that belief? What would be more dear to 
them than the placing of such a sovereign 
on the throne? The moment the House 
declared that there was no inconsistency 
between the Roman Catholic religion and 
political power, it by inference allowed 
that there was no inconsistency between 
the Roman Catholic religion and the 
Protestantism of the head of the state. 
He begged the House to look the ques- 
tion fairly in the face: let it neither con- 
ceal what the old law was, nor what the 
new law was intended to be; and let it 
not forget that the old law connected 
church and state, while the new law dis- 
solved that union, and effected a total 
change in the constitution of the country. 

The noble earl then came to an exami- 
nation of the second part of the bill—the 
securities it afforded; observing, that if 
the bill passed, and ‘the securities were 
refused or rejected by the Catholics, the 
country might hereafter be exposed to all 
the dangers of religious persecution. This 
bill, which was called a measure of grace 
and favour, how was it received—how 


was it looked at in Ireland? Was there 
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among the clergy of that country? Their 
lordships were reduced by this measure to 
the extremity of attempting an impracti- 
cability: they were giving unlimited 
power to the Roman Catholics, and at the 
same time endeavouring to build up new 
securities against that power. The more 
he reflected on the subject, the more he 
was convinced that by this measure they 
were sapping the foundation of all the 
great establishments of the country, both 
church and state. It was said, that the 
dangers he had pointed out were vision- 
ary. They might be so; but if they 
were not provided against, who could say 
that the safety of the state was secured ? 
The legislature had therefore done wisely 
in providing a general law for the security 
of the constitution; and from that law he 
could see no reason for departing. If, 
indeed, he could believe that this mea- 
sure would do any practical good, and 


give satisfaction to the Catholics in ge-~ 


neral, he might then consider what prac- 
tical risk he would undergo for the attain- 
ment of so desirable an object; but he 
could see no such effect likely to result 
from it. With the great mass of the 
population of Ireland he believed this 
measure would have no effect at all; and 
therefore to them he conceived it would 
be insignificant. A few respectable in- 
dividuals might be- gainers by it; but to 
the great body of the Catholic population 
it would produce no advantage whatever. 
He was therefore disposed to adhere to 
the fundamental law, which said, not only 
that the King should be Protestant, ‘but 
that he should have a Protestant parlia- 
ment, a Protestant council, and Protestant 
judges. Their lordships had a duty to 

erform to the Catholics of Ireland; and 
in discharge of that duty, ought to confer 
upon them any benefits which could be 
conferred without danger to the estab- 
lished church; but their lordships had 
also a duty to perform to the Protestants 
of Ireland and of the empire at large ; and 
as he did not think the good that would be 
conferred upon the Catholics overweighed 
the evil which would be done to the Pro- 
testants, he should recommend to their 
lordships to keep every body of men in 
their proper places, to give them the ad- 
vantages of the Jaws under which they 
were born, and not to take away those 


‘securities which had for so long a period 


reserved the constitution. These were 
is feelings upon this measure, and he 
should therefore vote against the bill. 
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The Marquis of Lansdown said, he de- 
sired it might be distinctly understood, 
that how gratifying soever it might be to 
his feelings to give his vote for the ad- 
mission of any description of his majesty’s 
subjects to those constitutional privileges 
and blessings which they had a right to 
enjoy, the ground on which he rested his 
support of the present bill was, not the 
advantage of the Roman Catholics, or of 
any description of men whatever ; but the 
advantage of the state and the church, the 
strength and stability of which must de- 
pend on the unanimity of all the subjects 
of the realm. He was glad to hear it 
conceded by the noble earl who spoke 
last, that the period was gone by when 
attempts were to be made to exterminate 
the religion professed by a great portion 
of the subjects of this kingdom, and that 
their lordships were now arrived at that 
state of feeling, in which it only remained 
for them to consider whether they ought 
to admit thc professors of that faith to the 
privileges enjoyed by other subjects. The 
noble earl had stated, that this measure of 
favour, even if extended, as proposed, to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, might 
prove a boon which after all would not be 
acceptable. What might be the result of 
some of the ‘Provisions of this bill he was 
not prepared distinctly to say; but this 
he would confidently state, that the main 

art of it would be received with gratitude 
by the great body of the Catholics. The 
noble earl had next stated, that the effect 
of the measure would not be so great or 
so beneficial as was expected. He knew 
not by what advocates the noble earl had 
heard it stated that Catholic emancipation 
in Ireland would have the immediate effect 
of quieting and dissipating all the dis- 
content and dissatisfaction which a long 
continued system of misgovernment had 
created in that country: but he was still 
more at a loss to conceive where the 
noble earl had found that the privileges 
gunet by this bill would not give satis- 
action to the great body of the popula- 
tion, because the immediate benefits of it 
would be experienced by only a small 
number of individuals. Did the noble 
earl mean to say—and did the sentiment 
come with a good grace from him—that 
the privileges of the superior orders were 
not held for the public good? Were the 
_ privileges of their lordships held for their 
own sakes solely? Could it be reason- 
ably supposed that the eligibility of the 
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distinction would not be gratifying to per- 
sons of inferior station? Such a suppo- 
sition was contrary to human nature, and 
particularly contrary to the feelings of the 
Irish nation; and he was therefore well 
assured that the present measure could 
not fail to be productive, in time, of the 
most beneficial effects on the minds of the 
population of Ireland. They had been 
told by the learned lord on the woolsack, 
and after him by the noble earl, that the 

fundamental laws of the constitution would — 
be affected by this bill; but let their lord- 
ships look at the Bill of Rights and the 
act of settlement, and they would see that 
neither of these was in the slightest man- 
ner affected by the present measure. None 
of the laws affected by this bill were 
fundamental: on that assertion he was will- 
ing to stake any credit that he might have 
with their lordships. The laws which it 
was proposed to alter were not a part of 
the constitution as established at the Re- 
volution. They were laws enacted to 
protect the Protestant establishment from 
particular dangers, such as the infamous 
plot of Titus Oates. And here he might 
observe, that he had heard with astonish- 
ment that night for the first time in his: 
life, and that too from the Speaker of 
their lordships’ House, that their Jordships 
were daily in the habit of praying for 
deliverance from the plot of Titus Oates. 
Were it not for the high authority from 
which this information had proceeded, he 
should have been led to believe that the 
plot from which their lordships prayed for 
deliverance was the gunpowder plot. But 
the learned lord had also inculcated, that 
it would be an outrage upon the memor 

of king William, as well as a vital attac 

upon the security of the constitution, to 
accede to the proposed repeal of the penal 
laws. Many of the professed admirers of 
the Revolution, of whom king William 
was the idol, were but too apt, as ‘most 
persons devoted to an idol were, to at- 
tribute to that idol all their own prejudices 
and partialities, Hence some such per- 
sons ascribed to that great and glorious 
monarch, opinions, or rather prejudices, 
which he never entertained. But that 
king William never entertained such pre- 
judice or intolerance as some of his sudden 
admirers ascribed, was obvious, from a 
paper addressed on the part of his majesty 
to the congress at Ryswick, which paper 
was drawn up by lord Somers. In this 
paper king William stated, that be saw no 
ground why Catholics should not enjoy 
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complete toleration, or why they should 
not be admitted to offices of state, under a 
Protestant sovereign. But for the purpose 
of repelling the idea that the laws to which 
the bill referred were radical propositions, 
connected with the principles of the Re- 
volution, as the learned lord on, the wool- 
sack and others had maintained; he 
re the Journals of that House to 
show that riders had been proposed to the 
31st of Charles 2nd, and also to the act of 
William and Mary, to prevent the lords 
justices from giving the royal assent to wd 
bill for the repeal of those acts, whic 
riders had been negatived. A similar at- 
tempt was made at the union of Scotland, 
by proposing that the act for the securit 
of the church might never be repealed, 
and it also was negatived. This showed 
in the most satisfactory manner that these 
laws had not been considered fundamental, 
as was contended by the learned lord. 
He had heard with regret from a right 
reverend prelate, that the Roman Catho- 
lics enjoyed already complete toleration. 
That right reverend prelate might have 
been expected, on the subject of tolera- 
tion, to have referred to the authority of 
Dr. Paley. Had he done so, he would have 
found it stated by Dr. Paley, that the to- 
leration of dissenters was only partial ; 
that admission to offices was necessary to 
make it complete; and that, while that 
privilege was denied, there could not be 
said to be complete toleration. The 
noble earl had stated his apprehensions 
that great danger would arise to property 
in Ireland, if the disabilities were re- 
moved from the Catholics, since a great 
of in that country was 
eld under forfeited titles. It should be 
recollected, however, that a very great 
proportion of the property possessed by 
the Catholics in Ireland was under these 
forfeited titles; and therefore it was chi- 
merical to expect that they should 
labour to set aside their own titles. He 
challenged the learned lord, or the noble 
earl, to adduce a single instance in which 
the Catholics had not shown themselves 
the promoters of the good fortunes of 
the country, and participators in its bad 
fortunes, To the tried fidelity of the Ca- 
tholics the learned lord owed his seat at 
present on the woolsack, and the learned 
prelates their mitred dignity. But for the 
Catholic population of the kingdom, whose 
faith their lordships had laboured to ex- 
terminate, they would never have come 


with safety out of that struggle through | 


which they had passed, and in the course 
of which, during a period of twenty 
years, there had been no instance of Ca- 
tholic treason, Catholic cowardice, or Ca- 
tholic infidelity. It had been said by an 
eminent divine that the Catholics had a 
leaning to arbitrary power, and the Pres- 
byterians to republicanism. Both asser- 
tions were perhaps equally unfounded ; 
and for a contradiction of one of them, 
he might appeal to the conduct of the 
peers of Scotland, who had sat in that 
Heuse since the Union, of whom it could 
be said that the breath of calumny durst 
not accuse them of advocating republican 
principles. The other charge was suffi- 
ciently refuted by the constitution recently 
adopted in various Catholic countries. 
The truth was, that when the services of 
the Catholics were required, no suspicions 
were entertained of their loyalty, no danger 
was apprehended from their religion. 
When the mutiny took place at the Nore, 
Catholic priests had been gladly sent down 
to bring the seamen back to their duty. 
When the government had an object to 
ain, they were glad to rely on tlie fide- 
ity of the Catholics, and to avail them- 
latin of their services; but when that 
object was attained, they were treated as 
enemies, and told that their oaths were 
distrusted. Of all the provisions of this 
bill he attached the greatest importance 
to what some noble lords viewed with the 
reatest suspicion—the admission of Ca- 


tholics to seats in parliament. Those | 


persons took a narrow view of the func- 
tions of parliament who measured them 
by the votes it passed and the ordinances 
it enacted. He conceived that from the 
manner in which opinions were brought 
into conflict and examined in a legislative 
assembly, unanimity of sentiment was 
promoted, erroneous impressions correct- 
ed, and much public good resulted. 
Seeing that this was the effect produced 
on others, were they to suppose that Ca- 
tholics were so constituted by nature as 
to be incapable of ‘deriving the same ad- 
vantage from the same cause, and of ap- 
proximating in sentiment to those whose 
opinions they were in the habit of hearing? 
—Here he should have concluded, if al- 
lusion had not been made to the persons 
who composed the establishment at Stoney- 
hurst, in Lancashire. The existence of 
the order of Jesuits was unquestionably 
contrary to the law of this country; and 
into the propriety of that law it was not 
for ‘him to inquire. This.he was able to 
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state—that the Jesuits could not be es- 
tablished by the pope in any country, 
without the sanction of the government 
of that country, and the individuals of 
that order who were at present in Eng- 
land had received an. intimation to this 
effect. The present bill, therefore, would 
not affect their situation in any respect. 
This measure would not give the Catholics 
wer to disturb any sacred institution 
of the country: it was not the admission 
of one or two Catholics, whom a Pro- 
testant king might be pleased to call into 
the privy council, that could endanger the 
Protestant establishment. It was rather 
from a great population, discontented and 
irritated at being deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights, that danger was to be 
apprehended; and from that danger, he 
wished their lordships to guard themselves 
and the country, by reading this bill a 
second time. 
__ Viscount Sidmouth began by observing, 
that it was with the most painful feelings 
he felt himself called upon to oppose the 
measure before the House. Nothing was 
more revolting to his mind than to declare 
it necessary to withhold from so large a 
portion ofhis fellow subjects, as the body 
of Roman Catholics, the privileges en- 


joyed by the other classes of the commu- 


nity. The measure came before their 
lordships now under different circum- 
stances than on former occasions ; for it 
had already obtained the sanction of one 
‘branch of the legislature. Could he be- 
lieve that all the beneficial consequences 
would result from the measure which the 
noble marquis who spoke last, and other 
noble lords anticipated, he should consi- 
der it the greatest blessing ever conferred 
on the country by the wisdom of parlia- 
ment. It had been said, that the bill would 
put an end to religious differences and 
cement the union of all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects; but he was sorry to 
say that he thought no such effects would 
result from the passing of the bill. He 
objected to the first part of the bill on 
grounds which would be offensive to many 
_ of the most ardent supporters of the mea- 
sure ; he objected to it, not on the ground 
of individual distrust of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, but because of the nature of the 
tenets and principles inherent in their re- 
ligion. He objected to it for the reasons 
assigned by a noble earl; namely, that 
the Catholic religion was hostile to civil 
and religious liberty. He was ready to 
admit that many of the obnoxious tenets 
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of the Catholic religion had been aban- 
doned by its professors; but many also 
still remained, and particularly the déc- 
trines of exclusive salvation and infallibi- 
lity. The Catholic archbishop of Dublin, 
in a letter which he had addressed to the 
individuals under his immediate influence, 
had stated, that the church of Rome was 
infallible in its decisions, not only in points 
of faith, but also of morality. These 
doctrines were also embodied in the reso- 
lutions of the Roman Catholic clergy of © 
Drogheda, and the professors of the col- 
lege of Maynooth. It had been repre- 
sented that a very inconsiderable. number 
of Catholic members would be returned to 
the House of Commons ; but he was at a 
lossto conceive upon what grounds thisar- 
gument was founded. Theconstitution had 
declared that no foreign influence should 
exist in this country, but the effect of the 
bill would be to give spiritual authority to 
the head of the Roman Catholic church. 
In referring to the second part of the 
bill, the noble viscount was of opinion 
that the securities therein proposed were 


-insufficient. With respect to the oath in- 


tended to be substituted for that which 
now legally existed, which if the bill 
passed would be taken by all members of 
parliament, and persons holding offices 
under the government, being Catholics, 
he maintained that it could not be sub- 
scribed consistently with the principles of 
the Catholic religion. He knew that this 
opinion was entertained by many most 
respectable individuals of that persuasion. 
There had been numerous meetings of the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of Ireland, 
at all of which there had been but one 
unanimous feeling of hostility towards the 
clauses contained in the second part of 
the bill. Besides the meetings to which he 
alluded in different districts of Ireland, 
there had been a general meeting of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in the city of 
Dublin, at which, resolutions were unani- 
mously passed against the clauses in the 
second part of the bill. He understood 
that a petition, founded on these reso- 
lutions, had been sent to the metroplis in 
order to be presented to that House, and 
he did not understand why that presen- 
tation had not taken place. No measure 
had ever been brought under the conside- 
ration of parliament which was calculated 
to produce more disunion among different 
classes of the community than the present 
bill. It had not only effected a division 
between the Catholics and the Protestants, 
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but had introduced disunion among the 
Catholics themselves. The noble vis- 
count contended, that the great body of 
the Protestants in this country, as well as 
in Ireland, were decidedly averse to the 
measure, and concluded by calling upon 
their lordships to reject it if they wished 
to preserve the existing constitution. 
' Viscount Melville said, that under the 
very particular circumstances in which he 
was placed, he felt it to be his duty to state 
to their lordships the reasons which in- 
duced him to give his vote for the second 
reading of this bill. That vote he in- 
tended to give from a strong conviction 
of the utility and necessity of the measure. 
In giving his decided opinion that the bill 
should be read a second time, he had to 
regret that it was his misfortune.to differ 
from many noble friends with whom he 
was usually in the habit of agreeing. Not- 
withstanding the ability with which the 
debate had been conducted, and the num- 
ber of noble lords who had delivered their 
sentiments, he had not been so fortunate 
as to hear one main point sufficiently 
touched upon, to which, above all others, 
he thought their lordships’ attention 
ought to be directed—he meant the con- 
sequences of rejecting the bill. They had 
heard a great deal of the danger, which 
he thought magnified—he would not sa 
entirely visionary—of carrying this bill 
into effect ; but little or nothing had been 
said of the danger which was to be ex- 
cr if it should not be carried. Un- 
er any government, particularly under 
one like our own, the exclusion of a con- 
siderable proportion of the population 
from rights and privileges enjoyed by 
others must be attended with risk. The 
population of the colonies and of India, 
though under the same government, was 
placed in circumstances which rendered it 
necessary that a different rule should be 
applied. The population he referred to 
was one like that of which their lordships 
were a part, having the same kind of edu- 
cation and the same feelings as them- 
selves, and engaged, as far as they would 
allow them to be engaged, in the service 
and the defence of the country. It had 
been said, that the passing of this bill 
would not make the population to which 
he had referred either better or worse. But 
if any people were told, that such as they 
were they must remain—that whatever 
talents, whateverindustry they might exert, 
it was allin vain, fora boundary was put 
to their rank in society—surely it was not 
VOL.V. 
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in human nature but that such language 
must produ:e irritation in a high degree. 
Surely their lordships must see that such 
a state of things could not be suffered 
much longer to exist without incurring 
considerable risk. They had been told 
that danger was to be apprehended from 
the insufficiency of the securities, should 
the bill pass. Perhaps there might be 
some ground for this observation ; but 
the whole question resolved itself into a 
balance of dangers. Their lordships 
ought to be satisfied that the danger of 
passing the bill was paramount to every 
other, before they refused to give it a 
second reading. He was convinced that 
the danger on the other side was infinitely 
more formidable: that it existed and 
would exist until some remedy of the kind 
now under consideration should be appli- 
ed. There the real danger was to be 
found; and he was of opinion that their 
lordships ought to remove the disabilities 
under which the Catholics laboured as 


‘speedily as possible. It had been argued 


that the admission of a few Catholic peers 
to that House, and some Catholic mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, would 
have the effect of making parliament act 
as if all the members were no longer Pro- 
testants. It was also argued that the ad- 
mission of one or two Catholics to the 
privy council would have the effect of 
changing the whole institutions of the 


country. The entire of this reasoning he 


thought founded in fallacy, and was con- 
vinced that after the passing of this bill 
the two Houses of Parliament and the 
executive government would remain as 
before, essentially Protestant. With re- 
gard to the provisions of the bill, he was 
not one of those who thought that they 
might not be advantageously altered if 
their lordships agreed to go into a com- 
mittee. He approved of most of the al- 
terations suggested by the noble earl who 
moved the second reading. But there were 
other alterations he should propose, if 
the bill were committed, for the purpose 
of rendering it more applicable to Scot- 
land, where the laws respecting Ro- 
man Catholics were not the same as in 
England. ‘The opinions of that part of 
the united kingdom he. was certain would 
form no obstacle to the execution of the 
present measure. - Of the spirit of liberal- 
ity which prevailed there on this subject, 
he’ could speak not only from particular 
information, but from facts which were pub- 
lic + equally accessible to all their lord- 
2A 
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ships. About seven years ago the general 
of the of Scotland had 
addressed a petition to that House on the 
subject of toleration, from which, though 
the Catholic disabilities were not express- 
ly mentioned, it was evident that the as- 
sembly had no objection to their removal. 
On the contrary, the words of the petition 
implied the desire of that object; for the 
petitioners recommended to their lord- 
ships, in any measure they might adopt, 
to proceed with caution, and to take care 
to secure the constitutional establishments 
of both countries, and at the same time 
extend the privileges of the constitution 
to all the subjects of the united kingdom. 
The noble lord, after explaining the 
nature of the laws respecting Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, the reference to the 
subject in the Scotch claim of rights, and 
the articles of the union, again strongly 
urged the reading of the bill. He ob- 
served, that rapid improvement in edu- 
cation in Ireland increased the danger of 
withholding this conciliatory measure ; 
for the more a people advanced in civi- 
lization, the more stongly they must feel 
the injustice of depriving them of their 
civil rights. 

Lord Ashburton, in looking at the im- 


munities enjoyed by Protestant dissenters, 


found it difficult to perceive why similar 
advantanges should be denied to the soli- 
citations of the Gatholics. It did appear 
to him that in its political qualities and ef- 
fects the Catholic faith approached more 
nearly to the established religion of the 
country than did the Protestant sects so 
especially favoured. The Catholics cer- 
tainly did acknowledge—just so far as 
they could acknowledge it without failure 
in their allegiance to their sovereign—a 
foreign spiritual supremacy ; but what 
there was: about foreign spiritual supre- 
macy for people to be afraid of, he 
had yet to learn. The country, as he 
thought, might as reasonably suspect sir 
Humphrey Davy of treason, because he 
was a member of foreign scientific asso- 
ciations ; or the illustrious duke opposite 
a dangerous man because he had received 
titles or orders of knighthood from foreign 
states. Those who doubted the loyalty 
of the Catholics had perhaps forgotten 
that Catholics in the reign of Charles 1st 
fought and fell for their king—for that 
king who was deposed and murdered b 
Protestant dissenters. Their lordships 
had been told that the grant of the re- 
quested rights would little benefit the 


great mass of Catholics ; that very few 
individuals indeed would find their way 
into parliament. No matter how few did 
make their way, if all were qualified to 
make their way. He had no prospect of 
an earldom; he had done nothing to de- 
serve such a title, nor had he any hope of 
receiving it; but still, ifa bill were passed 
providing that no baron whose name 
began with the letter A should be capable 
of becoming an earl, it would give him 
serious uneasiness. 
Lord Somers had no difficulty in yoting 
for the second reading of the bill. Had 
his noble ancestor, to whom allusion had 
been made, been living, he would assuredly 
have been friendly to this measure, 
The circumstances of the country were 
changed, and what the greatest patriot 
might in a former age have thought ne- 
cessary, was now no longer so. He did 
not apprehend any danger from the ad-~ 
mission of a few Catholics into the House 
of Commons. That House was intended 
to represent all the interests of the coun- 
try; but as things now stood, that inten- 
tion was not carried into effect. The ad- 
mission of a few Catholics would repair 
the deficiency, and cause another iaterest 
which had hitherto enjoyed no representa- 
tion, to be duly represented. He had no 
doubt that if the measure passed, and if 
the Catholics at any future period had 
an opportunity of establishing their own 
religion, they would avail themselves of 
it ; and so would the dissenters, of what~ 
ever class or description. There was, 
however, no prospect of the occurrence 
of any such opportunity , and the appre- 
hension of that which might be treated 
almost as an impossibility would net jus- 
tify the House in refusing a course of 
justice and of conciliation. . 
~ The House then divided : 


Present - 722 
Contents Proxies - - 190 

‘Present - - 90 
Not-Contents Proxies 69 159 


Majority against the second reading | 
of the bill. 


List of the Contents and also of the 
Not Contents. 
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Jey Charleville 
Stewart (Mo- Lord Carleton 
ray) Manners 
Home Combermere 
Harewood Dudley and 
Egremont Ward 
Falmouth Wodehouse 
Radnor 


Gray 
Archbishop of 


Aylesford 
Balcarras magh 
Portsmouth —_ Bishop of Hereford 
Nelson Carlisle 
Craven Chichester 
Brodrick Durham 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 17. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. ] After pe- 
titions in favour of a Reform of Parliament 
had been presented from Northampton, 
Tavistock, Devon, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, Cumberland, Southwark, 
Nottingham, and sundry other places, 

Mr. Lambton * rose, and addressed the 
House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker; in pursuance of the 
notice which I gave, I rise to bring under 
the consideration of the House, the state 
of the representation of the people in 
parliament. If at all times, and upon all 
subjects, I must be most unwilling to 
trespass on the attention of this House, 
on no occasion can I be more reluctant 
than on the present; and I can assure 
you, that nothing but a deep sense of 
public duty, and an anxious desire to put 
an end to that spirit of discontent now 
so generally prevailing, could have in- 
duced me to take up a question, the great 
and important interests {of which I feel 
that I am not. competent adequately to 
— In the first place, I know that 

have to contend against that disinclina- 
tion which has invariably been shewn by 
this House towards its discussion ; a dis- 
inclination founded possibly on that dislike 
which is inherent in all men, and bodies 
of men to hear accusations against 


. themselves, and statements of faults and 


corruptions openly laid to their charge. 
If I wanted any evidence in support of 
this assertion, this well-known truth, I 
should undoubtedly find it in the present 
state of the benches opposite to me. Per- 
haps indeed I should be justified in taking 
advantage of it, and at once submitting 


* From the original edition, printed 
for Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
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my motion to the vote; as the result of 
that division clearly would be its adoption : 
for it requires no great discernment to 
perceive that at this moment the majority 
is greatly on the side of the friends to 
reform, 

But, Sir, I shall not be tempted into 
this irregularity, as it would prevent that 
ample discussion, that calm and deliberate 
consideration, to which this important 
subject is justly entitled, and without 
which it would be a mere mockery to 
propose it. If this scantiness of attend- 
ance is meant as an insult to myself, I 
treat it with contempt: if it is pointed at 
the question, I then repel it with feelings 
of deep indignation, and can only hope 
that it will not belost on the people of 
England, who will not, cannot be insen- 
sible tothe manner in which a subject so 
interesting to them, has been treated by 
his majesty’s ministers. Indeed of all the 
placemen who usually crowd the opposite 
benches, at this moment I only perceive 
those right honourable twins, so lovingly 
united in affection, in principle, and in the 
representation of the oyster-dredgers of 
Harwich.* 

In addition to this studied neglect, I 
have also to lament the disadvantage of 
following those eminent and illustrious 
characters, who have at different times 
advocated this question, and who by 
their virtues and their abilities have con- 
ferred as much lustre on the cause, as 
they received from the sacred and pa- 
triotic nature of the trust confided to 
them. I know, likewise, that I shall have 
to contend against the weight of the over- 
whelming eloquence of a right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, (Mr. Canning) who has 
ever placed himself first and foremost 
in the ranks of those who oppose any 
alteration in the state of the representa- 
tion, and whose hostility is never directed 
with more zeal, energy, or ability, than 
against that extended principle of ameli- 
oration, which it is my duty this night to 
press on the consideration of this House. 
Under these great and manifold disadvan- 
tages, therefore, and a deep.sense of m 
own inadequacy to overcome them, 
can only hope that the House will extend 
to me that indulgence, which at no time 
was more necessary, and that they will 


* The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
and Mr. Bathurst, who were then seated 
side by side, and. were the only members 
on the Treasury bench. 
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believe me when 1 assert, that my motives 
for undertaking this arduous office are 
founded solely onan ardent desire toserve 
my country, and to conciliate large 
classes of the community, loudly, but 
steadily complaining of their depriva- 
tion of the greatest privilege of our 
constitution,—and attributing, and justly 
in my opinion, the distress under which 
they are at present labouring, to a long 
system of misrule and mismanagement, 
which never could have existed, much 
less continued, if it had not been caused 
and protected by a gross and notorious 
system of corruption in the representation 
of the people. 

Sir, I have heard much said lately of the 
dangerous state of the times—and I think 
with justice, for they are awful and por- 
from the recollection 

t, and. gloomy from the prospect o 
which, the importance of both past and 

resent difficulties fades into nothing. 

here is, I am aware, a spirit of dis- 
content daily increasing, which cannot 
now be lulled or removed by those ex- 
cuses which formerly passed current—by 
those promises which a long succession 
of years has seen as readily and un- 
blushingly broken, as they were cheaply 
made in compliance with each temporary 
cry from the people for reformation and 
amendment. The increase of national 
education, and the consequent expansion 
of the intellects of the middle and lower 
orders of society, renders it now quite 
impossible to conceal any longer the 
causes of our national misfortunes—and 
this doctrine I find unexpectedly sup- 
ported by an authority, and in a quarter, 
from whence I least expected any assist- 
ance. Since I came into the House this 
night, an extract has been placed in 
my hands from an address to the grand 
jury of Lancaster, by Mr. Justice Best, 
which fully confirms the assertion I have 
just made. The learned judge there 
says,—‘ The general diffusion of reading 
among the lower classes of society, re- 

uires the adoption of other measures 
than were necessary during the prevalence 
of ignorance; it would be as absurd to 
adhere to the old custom of acting, under 
the new circumstances, as it would be, to 
treat animated beings in the same manner 
as things inanimate.” 

I lately, Sir, had an opportunity of as- 
certaining the habits and opinions of a 
Jarge portion of those classes in the north 
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-of England: and I must confess, that I 
was astonished at their improved intel- 
ligence—at their vigilant attention to 
political subjects. ‘There was hardly a 
village, however secluded from the world 
however remote from large cities, how- 
ever seemingly cut off by difficulties of 
access from communication with society, 
in which 1 did not observe the most vi- 
gilant attention to all the great points of 
our national policy, and the most scruti- 
nizing observation, not only of measures 
but of men. Were these symptoms to be 
discovered even twenty years ago? I 
think no man will assert that they were, 
or will deny, that the lower and middle 
orders were then more remarkable for 
apathy, and a subserviency to the will of 
their superiors in rank, than for that in- 
dependent and intelligent spirit which now 
animates them, and which only requires 
the occurrence of a fit opportunity to 
prove its existence in all parts of the em- 


re. 
# In further proof of this feeling, I may 
also instance the numerous petitions that 
have been presented this night, and at 
former periods, all containing complaints 


against the present system, and insisting — 


on the necessity of reform. It is not 


therefore, a matter of absolute necessity | 


that we, who call ourselves the represen- 
tatives of the people, should at length 
undertake that just and salutary work of 
amelioration and concession, without 
which we cannot hope they ever will be 
satisfied? I say without it they never 
can be satisfied; because we cannot, 
when we consider the state of the coun- 
try, deny that their complaints are just. 
In what a situation are we now! We 
have a national debt of more than 


850,000,000/.—an annual expenditure of 


53,000,000/.—a taxation the most bur-. 


thensome and oppressive in the known | 


world, and yearly decreasing in produc- 
tiveness, in the same proportion that it 
increases in severity—a Sinking Fund, 


which is the veriest delusion that ever was. 


attempted to be practised on a country . 
—our commerce in a state of the greatest 
depression—an agricultural interest peti-. 
tioning from all quarters, and declaring 
its inability to exist without a protection 
which, if afforded, would irritate, per- 
haps greatly injure, a manufacturing in-. 
terest already exposed to the greatest 
difficulties in its higher quarters, and 


whose working-classes are nearly reduced — 


to starvation. 
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We have, besides, a standing army of 
more than 80,000 men, an object always 
of the most constitutional jealousy to our 
ancestors, although it seems of none to 
us; the existence of which was even as- 
signed as one of the reasons for deposing 
James 2nd.—We have a _ system of 
corruption in the greatest activity, by 
which seats in this assembly are publicly 
advertised for sale, and as publicly and 
notoriously bought and sold—and, to 
complete our domestic picture, we are 
repeatedly alarmed by accounts of trea- 
sons and conspiracies; nay, it was but 
last night that we were told by a noble 
lord, the secretary at war, that we were 
only in the first year of domestic peace! 
Our gaols are overflowing; and our eyes 
are shocked, and the better sympathies of 
our nature disgusted, by the most bar- 
barous aud unnecessary executions—the 
effect of the impolitic severity of our cri- 
minal Jaws. 

If we turn our eyes outwards, we find 
no accession of national honour or cha- 
racter to make up for our bankrupt and 
miserable state athome. Repeated viola- 
tions'of public faith and solemn pledges, 
recorded to our eternal disgrace, in the 
transfer of Norway,—the base abandon- 
nient of Genoa,—the partition of Saxony, 
—the surrender of Parga—A steady and 
uhdeviating support of all those feudal 
abuses and despotisms, which it is the 
object of the holy alliance to bolster up 
if possible; evinced, I say, most unequi- 
vocally, by our repeated adoption of an 
act the most repugnant to the free prin- 
ciples, although not to the present prac- 
tice, of the British constitution, I mean 
the Alien Bill—An utter indifférence to 
the struggles of a people contending 
for constitutional liberty; when a firm 
remonstrance, breathing the genuine 
spirit of English freedom, might have 
arrested the invading arms of Austrian 
barbarism, and’ prevented a war which 
has’ too unhappily succeeded, for the 
mioment, in its sacrilegious aim, the 
répression of ‘freedom, and the riveting 
again’ of chains which an effort of just 
and noble resistance had peacefully 
broken—All these, and many other 
characteristics of our foreign policy, which 
I- need not ‘now' mention, have degraded 
us’ in’ the eyes of the people of the 
continent, and rendered us with them. ob- 
jects of distrust, suspicion, and hatred. 

‘Under these circumstances, is it not 
natural that every mind capable of re- 
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flecting should be earnestly employed 
in endeavouring to ascertain the causes 
of this consummate degradation of na- 
tional character? Nor have the people 
of England, unfortunately, far to look 
—the origin of all their misfortunes is 
to be found in the abuses prevailing in 
that branch of the legislature which 
was originally designed for their protec- 
tion— 
Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
In patriam, populumque fluxit. 

Sir, for a long period of time the people 
of this country had to contend against the 
tyrannical encroachments of their kings, 
and the undue exercise of the preroga- 
tive ; nor did they succeed in establishing 
their rights for a time, until after the se- 
verest struggles, and the effusion of the 
best and noblest blood in the nation. At 
length, the system of attack was altered : 
it was discovered to be far more easy to 
govern by means of a majority in the 
House of Commons : and infinitely more 
effectual to employ the arms of corruption, 
than those of oppression, or of violence. 
Since that fatal discovery was made, our 
liberties have been at the mercy of all mi- 
nisters, to whatever party they may be- 
long ; and if we now possess any, we owe 
it to their forbearance, and not to their 
being destitute of the power to destroy 
them entirely. 

Let us only look at the means placed at 
the disposal of the minister of the day :— 
The management of our enormous reve- 
nue and expenditure; in all its minute and 
innumerable’ branches—the possession of 
the force and influence of the Crown, ex- 
hibited in legions of tax-gatherers, clerks 
and officers of all descriptions in the diffe- 


‘rent boards of customs, stamps, and ex- 


cise—the distribtition of 4,000,000/. and 
upwards amongst those civil troops, 
amounting’ as they do to 10,000; the no- 
mination of which is always vested in the 
ministerial member, in the town or coun- 
ty which he represents in parliament~— 

the patronage of the army,—the navy,— 

the church—and the India’ board.—All 

these weapons, steadily and invariably 
directed towards one object, the strength- 
ening the influence of government in this 
House, form a weight of power which the 


| people, as at present represented, cannot 


resist. The cousequences have been fatal 
to our happiness and prosperity. That 
check which the people are constitution- 
ally supposed to have on the power of 
the Crown, by holding the reins of tax- 
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ation in their own hands, and having the 
power of withholding the supplies, has 
been rendered null and void, in conse- 
quence of the great majority of their re- 

resentatives being returned by improper 
influence—by the Crown in some in- 
stances, by peers in others,—in many 
cases the member returning himself—but 
all possessing interests distinct from those 
of the people. 

Ought it therefore to be a matter of 
surprise, that the national debt was in- 
creased one thousand millions during the 
late reign? or can we expect the people 
to be satisfied with a system, through 
which they have been plundered of these 
millions, to provide for the most wild and 
extravagant wars—the termination of 
which has always left them in a worse 
situation, than they were in at the 
the commencement? I contend, there- 
fore, that it is the paramount duty of 
every true lover of his country to en- 
 deavour to restrain and diminish the influ- 
ence of the Crown, and prevent it from 
destroying those constitutional defences 
of the rights of the people, which are to 
be found in a state of representation di- 
rectly and purely emanating from them- 
selves. The theory of the constitution, 
according to the best authorities, is, that 
all the parts of it form mutual checks on 
each other. I think it is Blackstone who 
has said, that in the legislature the peo- 
jae are a check on the nobility, the no- 

ility upon the Crown, and the Crown 
upon both. But the practice, according 
to modern innovations and corruptions, is 
widely different from this theory. In the 
enumeration of those checks, we must 
entirely omit that of the people: for they 
are not represented in the legislature. 
When I say this, I mean, that although 
there may be some few members returned 
according to the purest spirit of the con- 
stitution, yet that the great majority are 
returned by the most improper means, 
without even the remotest shadow of po- 
pular delegation. In proof of this, I am 
now ready to adduce in evidence at the 
bar of this House, that 180 individuals 
return, by nomination or otherwise 350 
members. 

Now, Sir, does any man who hears me 
imagine that those members do not, in the 
first instance, consult the wishes and poli- 
tical attachments of those to whom they 
. are indebted for their seats? How often 
do we hear it said, « Why has Mr. A. 
taken the chiltern hundreds?” The an- 
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swer constantly is—** Because he cannot 
conscientiously vote with lord B. or Mr. 
C. who returns him, and therefore he 
deems it a point of honour to resign his 
seat”’—a point of honour, by the way, — 
which I never hear of, as being acted 
upon towards the people, however it may 
towards the patron. But all these facts are 
too well known, for me even to trouble 
the House by the mention of them—indi- 
vidually they know them to be true—col- 
lectively they know it—for they have often 
been brought under the consideration of 
parliament ; and one noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) in particular, accused of having 
bartered a place for a seat, has no reason, 
I think, to be delighted by any accession 
which thereby has accrued to his consti- 
tutional fame. The result however, short- 
ly, is this: By direct nomination—by the 
existence of boroughs, where some 20, 
50, or 100 voters gre septennially bought 
and sold like cattle in a fair—by the in- 
fluence of government, which, owing to 
the small number of electors, as compared 
with the population of the empire, can 
but rarely and partially, and then most — 
expensively, be resisted—a majority is 
always to be procured for the adminis- 
tration of the day—a majority, forming a 
body, the most convenient, the most pli- 
able, the most manageable, that the wit 
of man could invent; -sanctioning mea- 
sures solely on the principle of ministerial 
recommendation, without any reference 
to the expressed wishes of the people. 
Instances of this I need not enumerate, 
for they are now matters of history, and 
their records are accessible to all; asa 
sample of the commodity, I may however 
mention, that a majority of a House of 
Commons sanctioned and approved the 
infamous expedition to Walcheren—as 
for its pliability, I myself have seen the 
same members voting for that very ques- 
tion, which they had negatived only one 
hour before. But I will not weary the 
House by the detail of the long and black 
catalogue of offences committed by its 
predecessors, for of the present House I 
am prevented from speaking, as I should 
wish, by the existence of forms which I 
do not intend to violate. 

Now, Sir, to prevent the further con- 
tinuance of this state of things, the recur- 
rence of such proceedings as I. have thus 
generally described, is the object of my 
motion. In order that the people may be 
fairly and adequately represented in the 
and the balance of the con- 
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stitution thus restored, it is necessary, in 
my Opinion, that there should be an ex- 
tension of the elective franchise to the un- 
represented classes contributing directly 
to taxation—copyholders, leaseholders, 
and householders ; that all venal, corrupt, 
and decayed boroughs should be disfran- 
chised; and that there should be a recur- 
rence to Triennial parliaments, accom- 
panied by such restrictions on the ex- 
penses of elections, as could easily be ac- 
complished under a reformed system, but 
which now it is quite impossible to effect, 
and useless to attempt. 

It would indeed be presumptuous in me 
to attempt to enter into a detailed history 
of the origin and constitution of the 
House of Commons. It has been so often 
and so ably discussed-within these walls, 
that nothing new, in fact, can be adduced 
on the subject: a short allusion however 
to its composition, will, perhaps, be per- 
mitted me; and I trust the House will 
not be wearied by ashort review of the 
statutes which have been passed at various 
times, affecting either its duration or 
constitution. In the reign of Edward 
Srd an act was passed by which parlia- 
ments were tobe held annually, in con- 
sequence of a disinclination both on the 
part of the sovereign to summon them, 
and of the representative to attend: aris- 
ing on the one hand from a too great ten- 
dency to arbitrary power, and on the other 
from a lamentable deficiency in spirit and 
zeal in the people—the most fatal and 
ruinous symptom which can exist in a 
national character: nay, to such a height 
was this feeling carried, that it was found 
necessary to pass a law fining members 
for non-attendance, and fixing the rate of 
their wages, as a greater inducement. 
Still, however, parliaments were not held 
or called either according to the letter or 
spirit of this enactment, the ill effects of 
which are apparent in every page of our 
history. At length, in the 16th of Charles 
2nd, c. 1, it was ordained that parliaments 
should be assembled every three years: 
and in the 6th of William and Mary, c. 2, 
the Triennial act was passed, which re- 
cites, ‘that by the ancient laws and 
statutes of the kingdom, frequent parlia- 
‘ments ought to be held, and that frequent 
and new parliaments tended very much 
to the happy union and good agreement 
of the king and people, and enacts that 
a new parliament should be called once 
in three years at the least.” 

The last act relating to this subject, 
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and under which the present duration of 
parliaments exists, is the stat.:1 Geo. Ist, 
s.-2,c.38. It recites, that “ it had been 
found by experience that the clause in 
the act of William and Mary, limiting 
the duration of parliaments to three years, 
had been found grievousand burthensome, 
by occasioning greater expenses at elec- 
tions, and more violent and lasting heats and 
animosities, than ever were before known ; 
and there being a restless and popish 
faction in the kingdom, designing and en- 
deavouring to renew rebellion and an in- 
vasion from abroad, and that if continued 
it might prove destructive to the peace 
and security of the government ;’ and 
therefore it ordains, * that all future par- 
liaments shall continue seven years, unless 
sooner dissolved by the sovereign au- 
thority.” 

This act, commonly called the Septen- 
tial act, was not passed without earnest 
discussion and resistance, as every one 
conversant in the history of the country 
well knows; and I find in a protest in the 
House of Lords, on that occasion, argu- 
ments so cogent, and so applicable to the 
view I entertain of this question that I 
hope the House will excuse me if I read 
a short extract from it. After claiming 
frequent parliaments, as agreeable to the 
constitution, and the practice of ages, 
and denying the right of a House of Com- 
mons elected for three years, to extend its 
duration to seven, the protesting lords 
goon in these words: ‘ We conceive 
that this bill is so far from preventing ex- 

enses and corruptions, that it will rather 
increase them; for the longer a parliament 
is to last, the more valuable to be pur- 
chased is a station in it, and the greater 
also is the danger of corrupting the mem- 
bers of it; for if ever ‘there should be a_ 
ministry who shall want a parliament to 
screen them from the just resentment of 
the people, or from a discovery of their 
ill practices to the king, who cannot 
otherwise, or so truly be informed of 
them, as by a free parliament, it is so 
much the interest of such a ministry to 
influence the elections, (which by their 
authority, and the disposal of the public 
money, they, of all others, have the best 
means of doing) that it is to be feared they 
will be tempted, and not fail to make use 
of them; and even when the members are 
chosen, they have a greater opportunity 
of inducing very many to comply with 
them, than they could have, if not only 
the sessions of parliament, but parliament 
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itself, were reduced to the ancient and 
primitive constitution and practice of fre- 
quent and new parliaments : for as a good. 
ministry will neither practise nor need 
corruption, so it cannot be any lord’s in- 
tention to provide for the security of a bad. 
one.’ 
This measure, which I cannot but cha- 
racterize as a most daring and unconstitu- 
tional exercise of parliamentary authority, 
was undoubtedly founded on circum- 
stances of temporary to béejus- 
tified only by the fact, thatif an election 
had then taken place, it would have been. 
matter of great uncertainty, whether a 
majority would not have been returned 
adverse to the Brunswick family, and to 
the existence of those civil and religious 
liberties, for the maintenance of which 
they had been elected and summoned to 
the throne. Upon this subject, I know 
historians have widely differed: my own 
opinion is, that however much posterity 
may feel grateful for the result which at- 
tended that measure, as far as regarded 
the eternal expulsion of the Stuart fami- 
ly, they must always reprobate the means 
by which it was obtained, as having es- 
tablished a most dangerous precedent, and 
opened a source of parliamentary corrup- 
tion, which it was the most earnest en-. 
deavour of our ancestors at the revolution 
to eradicate. I should not therefore con- 
sider any alteration beneficial which did 
not include a recurrence to Triennial par- 
Tiaments, affording, as they would, the 
very best security for that frequent com- 
munication between the representative 
and. his constituents, the absence of which 
is but too apt to render him entirely in- 
dependent of them, and regardless of any 
interests but his own. : 

' The next point to which I shall call 
the attention of the House, regards the 
electors and elected. After the best re- 
search which I can make into the subject, 
and the’ maturest deliberation, I remain 
convinced, that until the reign of Henry 
6th, all English freemen were entitled to 
vote for representatives. Without going 
into the remote ages of our Saxon an- 
cestors, I find this doctrine acknowledged 
by declarations from sovereigns in various 
forms, and by a special act of parliament. 
Edward 1st, in his first writ of summons 
to the sheriffs, requires the return of two 
knights, who are to be chosen by the ; 
commonality of each county, and two 
citizens and burgesses by the commonalt 
of each city or borough: and gives as his 
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reason, what he. justly calls a most 
equitable one, namely—** that what con- 
cerns all, should be approved by all; and 
that dangers common to all, should be 
obviated by remedies provided by all.” 
In the same spirit was it, I apprehend, 
that Edward 3rd said, in reply to a peti- 
tion from the House, of Commons in 
favour of annually holding parliaments, 
and the restriction of voting to what they 
called the better people in counties—* as 
to a parliament every year, there are 
statutes and ordinances made; let them 
be duly kept and observed; as to the 
choice of knights, the king wills that 
they be chosen by the common assent of 
the whole county.” | At last, in the 7th of 
Henry 4th this important principle was so- 
lemnly recognized in the Statute Book. 
The act runs in this form: * Our lord the 
king, at the grievous complaint of his 
Commons, of the undue elections of 
knights for counties for the parliament, 
which be sometime made by affection of 
the sheriffs, and otherwise against the 
form of the writs directed to the sheriff 
and the great slander of the counties, and 
hindrance of the business of the commonality 
in the said county,” &c. &c. It provides 
therefore ‘ as a remedy, that at the next 
county court after the delivery of the 
writ, all they who be there present, as well 
suitors duly summoned for the same 
cause, as others, shall attend to the elec- 
tion of their knights, and then in the full 
county shall proceed to the election 
freely and indifferently.” Now, if the 
word ‘ suitor”? was not sufficiently com- 
prehensive, the term * and others” clearly 
proves that all freemen were intended to 
participate in the election; and in those 
days nearly every freeman was possessed 
of some degree of property from which 
he contributed to the support of the state. 
This act was still farther recognized in 
the 11th of Hen. 4th, and the Ist of 
Hen. 5th, but the latter makes residence 
a necessary qualification both for electors 
and elected. 

At length, one hundred and thirty-four 
years after this right had been exercised 
y the people of England—namely, from 

the time of Edw. Ist to Hen. 6th— 
the disqualifying statute was passed in the 
8th year of the reign of the latter king. 
It recites, “ that elections of knights in 
many counties had of late been made by 
great, outrageous, and excessive numbers 
of people, dwelling within the same coun- 
ties, . which the most part was people of 
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small and value, whereof 
ev of them preten @ voice equi- 
valent the worthy knights, 
whereby riots, batteries, and so on, among 
the gentlemen and other pea 
House will naturally rie the sentence 
concluded with un nappiy have oc- 
curred:” on the contrary, all we find is) 
—< shall very likely rise and be—and 
therefore provides that knights of the 
shire shall be chosen by people dwelling 
and residing in the same counties, whereof 
every one of them shall have free land or 
tenement to the value of 40s. by the year 
at least above all charges, and that they 
which shall be so chosen shall be dwelling 
and resident within the same counties.” — 
From this period is to be dated the transfer 
of the elective franchise from all free- 
holders and all freemen, to freeholders of 
the amount of 40s. a year: a period 
marked also by another most glaring in- 
vasion of the liberties of the people—the 
adoption of an act compete labourers 
and artificérs to work for low wages, 
under severe fines and penalties. As, 
therefore, all persons denominated liberi- 
tenentes, and all freemen possessing pro- 
perty, however small its value, from which 
they contributed to taxation, enjoyed the 
right of voting until they were most 
treacherously and tyrannically disqualified 
by this act of Hen. 6th—so, I say, now, 
all Englishmen, possessing the same qua- 
lifications, ought to resume those rights 
which were shamefully wrested from their 
ancestors under the most false pretences ; 
for the preamble of the bill which I have 
just read, fully exposes the weakness 
and absurdity of the reasons alleged; and 
effected also under circumstances, and 
accompanied by other measures, bearing 
no other stamp than that of the most 
arbitrary power. 

The stat. 23, Hen. 6, c. 14, recognizes 
in its recital an act passed in the Ist 

en. 5th, respecting what sort of per- 
sons shall be choosers, and who shall be 
chosen knights and burgesses; and de- 
elares that knights of the shire shall not 
be chosen unless they are resident within 
the shire, and the choosers also resident, 
and the same with regard to cities and 
boroughs. These laws, as to residence, 
were not repealed until the 14 Geo. 3, 
c.58; and the reasons assigned in the 
preamble to that act are most ludicrous 
—that the provisions in them had been 
found by long usage to be unnecessary, 
and had become obsolete. The fact was, 
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that the qualifications there insisted upon 
as to residence, had long been purposely 
evaded, or manifestly disregarded, from 
the most corrupt motives, although the 
statutes were positive and unrepealed. 
In these enactments, the principle of a 
fair and just representation is to be re~ 
cognized ; namely, that no county, city, 
or borough, should be represented but 
by persons resident in, or free of them, 
and. consequently acquainted with their 
various interests and necessities.. But is 
this ‘principle, just as it is, at all applicable 
to the present state of the borough 
system? Many of these boroughs, 
formerly populous and flourishing, and 
therefore represented, are now decayed 
and depopulated ; consisting, in many in- 
stances, only of posts or stonés, denoting 
merely the site of former dwellings. Is it 
according to the spirit of the constitution? 
Is it according to the tenor of the statutes 
I have just cited, that these substances 
should return members to parliament ? 
And how are they represented? By 
burgesses * resident in or free of ”’ ‘these 
boroughs? By no means. I think, if I 
were to appeal for confirmation to this 
House, and I. were honoured with an 
answer (which is certainly not very 
likely), I should be surrounded by mem- 
bers, starting up on all sides, declaring 
that they had never been blessed with the 
sight of their inanimate, and, fortunately, 
insensible constituents; or, if they had 
seen them, it was when, after travelling 
post-haste to the Land’s-end, to undergo 
the forms and insulting mockery of an 
election, they had carefully taken them 
out of their trunks, into which they had 
recéntly been transferred from the dig- 
nified retirement and security of their 
solicitor’s office. ail 

I say, therefore, that the right of send- 
ing members to parliament, which is now 
vested in these rotten boroughs, ought to 
be abolished ; because those places need 
no separate and distinct representation 
for themselves; and may be, nay notori- 
ously are, the means of introducing a cor- 
rupt infiuence into this House. As to 
whether the owners of this borough-pro- 
perty ought to receive any compensation 
or not, as suggested by Mr. Pitt, and I 
believe lately by a noble lord near me 
(lord John Russell), I should say, de- 
cidedly not, and for this reason—if this 
right, this white-slave-trading right, was 
i away from them, they still would 


on in possession of ‘their legal and 
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constitutional property, their lands: and 
their houses, the only property the ex- 
_istence of which they dare openly avow 
to the world. It would not be deprivin 
them of any thing they ought to have, it 
would be depriving them only of the cor- 
— and unconstitutional practicability of 
selling seats in parliament, or bartering 
_them for places, pensions, sinecures, and 
other appointments in the gift of the mi- 
nister, 
__ Here, Sir, I may observe, that down to 
the reign of Henry 8th, possibly later, 
_members of parliament received wages 
from their constituents, as I have stated 
before, which were assessed and levied by 
a public rate. The practice is undoubt- 
edly in one sense discontinued ; for the 
constituents in many places are now paid 
themselves for performing their functions, 
and the members in return claim and re- 
ceive their wages in other quarters. This 
payment, when effected by constituents, 
operated as a bond of union, and attached 
their representatives to them as their em- 
loyers. The principle of payment still, 
I believe, prevails: but the employers are 
changed ; and, I fear, the people of Eng- 
Jand do not consider the change as having 
operated beneficially for their interests. 
But, setting aside the delicate question 
of peyemnt, both as regards the member 
and his constituents, surely it cannot be, 
as Locke has well observed, upon a fair 
pone of representation, that the mem- 


ers for boroughs possessing no popula- 


tion, or at most only a few burgage- 
houses, should have an equal right with 
the representatives of the largest counties 
in England, to vote away the money of 
the inhabitants of those coxznties, with 
whom they have not the remotest con- 
nexion; a right forming the most im- 
portant privilege of the constitution, and 
which was vested in it solely for the bene- 
fit and protection of the people. I am 
aware that it is difficult to obtain an exact 
equality of representation, both as to 
numbers and property; but I consider it 
an object which ought to be attended to 
as much as possible. Property of some 
degree, no matter how ie the value, 
must be the best basis on which to found 
the elective franchise. It is that, from 
which those resources are drawn, which 
support the state, and whose application 


its possessor has a right to regulate and | 


control through his representative. It 
affords the best pledge for his conduct, 
and renders him independent of that 
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temptation, which, if exerted against a 


poor and dependent man, would prevent 
the possibility of his bestowing a free and 
unbiassed suffrage. 

I contend also, that owing to various 
circumstances, the lapse of time, the in- 
crease of population in some places, the 
decrease in others, and the enormous ex- 
tension of the influence of the Crown, 
our system of representation has fallen 
into a degree of decay and imperfection, 
which imperiously calls for reformation 
and amendment. The nature and extent 
of that alteration, I own it to be diffi- 
cult to determine. I am not presump- 
tuous enough to imagine, that the course 
I recommend is the only one befitting 
us to adopt; but I think it fair in intro- 
ducing this question, for which I contend 
on the ground both of justice and. expe- 
diency, to state at once and openly, how 
far I think a change beneficial, pes likely 
to be effectual in removing those evils of 
which we complain. 

The principle of a change in our re- 
panne system is not new, and has 

een acted upon at different times, as 
may be seen by a reference to various 
acts of Parliament. The 27th of Henry 
8th, c, 26. regulates the representation of 
Wales. The 35th of Henry Sth, c. 11. 
settles the wages of knights and burgesses 
in Wales, and declares who shall be the 
choosers of burgesses. The 34th of 
Henry 8th, c. 13. recites, that ‘* the Coun- 
ty Palatine of Chester had hitherto been 
excluded from sending members to par- 
Jiament, by reason whereof the inhabi- 
tants had sustained many losses and da- 
mages as well in their lands and goods and 
bodies, as in the civil and politick mainte- 
nance and governance of the common- 
wealth of the county ; and asa remedy to 
restore quietness, rest and peace—It is en- 
acted, that the county shall send two 
knights of the shire, and the city of 
Chester two burgesses, to parliament.” 
The next and last statute to which I shall 
refer, is one in which, I confess, I am 
peculiarly interested, as without its adop- 
tion, I should not have had the honour 
of now addressing this House. In the 
25th of Charles 2nd, c. 9. I find it asserted, 
‘that the inhabitants of the county of 
Durham are Liable to all payments rales, 
and subsidies, granted by parliament, 
equally with the inhabitaots of other 
counties, and are therefore equally con- 
cerned with them to have their knights and 
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burgesses to represent the condition of 
‘their county, and they are accordingly 
authorized to send two knights for the 
‘county, and two burgesses for the city.” 
After citing this last act, I above all 
others, may Se permitted, in the language 


adopted in reference to the county I re-. 


present, to say on behalf of the unrepre- 
sented classes of England, that they are 
“liable to taxation equally” with other 
subjects, and therefore ought to be re- 
presented in parliament. Those unrepre- 
sented classes, thus contributing to taxa- 
‘tion, are copyholders, leaseholders, and 
householders. Upon these principles, 
therefore, and in the words of the Ches- 
ter act, “as a remedy to restore quiet- 
ness, rest, and peace,”? I should propose 
that they should be admitted to the en- 


» joyment of that privilege. 


' In order to affect this, I have prepared 
a Bill,* with the assistance of a learned 
friend of mine, whose valuable and effi- 
cient co-operation I beg leave now grate- 
fully to acknowledge; and if the House 
‘will allow me, I shall, as shortly as possi- 
ble, detail its provisions and objects. It 
is divided into three parts. The Ist 
part relating to householders, and the di- 
vision of the county into adistricts, each 
returning one representative. The 2nd, 
adding copyholders and leaseholders to 


- ‘the county representation. And the 3rd, 


repealing the Septennial Act, and limiting 
the duration of parliament to three years. 

As to the first part—The necessity of 
dividing the county into districts must be 


., Bppafent, in order to give effect to the 


proposition for enabling ail householders 
to vote, as without such an arrangement 
no householder could vote, unless he re- 
‘sided in a town to which the right of re- 
presentation was annexed. ' The effect of 
a division into districts, would be, to give 
a representative to every 25,000 inhabi- 
tants,—of whom, reckoning one in ten to 
be a householder, paying rates and taxes, 
2,500 would be lestors. This calcula- 
tion is made on the assumption that the 
population of England and Wales amounts 
to ten millions and a-half, to be repre- 
sented by 417 members; the number re- 
maining, after deducting the count 

members, and those for the two universi- 
ties, whose representation I do not pro- 
pose to altér. In 1817 it was’ calculated 
that the population of London amounted 


* A copy of Mr. Lambton’s intended 
Bilt will be found in the Appendix. 
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to 1,140,000, the number of houses to 
161,882. It would thus appear that one 
in seven and a-half was a householder : 
‘and if this scale were to be applied gene- 
rally, it would give 3,750 constituents to 
each member: but considering that great 
‘allowance must be made for the namber 
of householders who are not rated, and 
do net pay taxes, as owners of small cot- 
tages, and persons receiving parochial re- 
lief, I think the fairest and truest estimate 
will be, that which reduces the calcula- 
tion to one in ten.—The right of voting 
I propose should be given in thesg-dis- 
tricts, to all inhabitant householders, bona 
Jide rated to church or poor, or assessed 
to or paying direct taxes for six months 
previous to the first day of election, not 
having received parochial relief; every 
such person, except persons now disqua- 
lified otherwise than as Catholics, to be 
‘entitled to vote. Sas 
The next provision I was anxious to 
make, was for the fitness and impartiality 
of the returning officer for those districts, 
on the correct and fair discharge of 
whose duty so much necessarily depends. 
I propose, that he should be an acting 
magistrate within the district, and be 
chosen annually by the overseers and 
churchwardens ; no magistrate to be eli- 
gible two years running, or to be bound 
to act within three years. His being 
elected by those who derive their appoint- 
ment chiefly from the electors of the dis- 
trict, will inspire greater confidence than if 
the office were held either permanently, 
or independently of the inhabitants. I 
propose also to authorize him to appoint 
a deputy to attend to the minor details of 
the pwnd which can frequently be better 
performed by a_ professional “person, — 
whose residence on the spot is always 
fixed and certain; but that the principal 
should be bound always to attend at the 
election. For the purpose of still farther 
providing for the impartiality of the re- 
turning officer, I have inserted a clause, 
rendering him liable to imprisonment, if 
he acts corruptly, as is provided in Ire- 
land by the stat. 57 Geo. 3.c.131. The 
magistrate, however, may decline acting 
as returning officer, on ey vom of a fine 
of 200/. to the poor of the district. This 


provision I have thought necessary, as it 
is possible that a magistrate might be 
elected, who had intentions of offering 
himself as a candidate for the represen= 
tation of the district. 


The election I should propose to take 
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place in the chief town in the district, 
to commence before twelve o'clock on the 
first day. Ifa poll is demanded, to be 
opened on the same day, or the next at 
farthest; and to be kept open on all 
days, except the day of demanding it, 
for eight hours at least; not to fast 
longer than six days, including the first 
day of election; to be closed at three 
o'clock on the last day, and the return 
to be made insadiatély, unless a scru- 
tiny be demanded. The returning offi- 
cer will be obliged to provide a sufficient 
a, polling booths, separate, and 
with good access; the votes to be taken 
in them alphabetically; the letters, for 
which each booth is designed, to be 
affixed on the outside. In districts con- 
sisting of more than one parish, where 
the voters reside more than five miles 
from the chief place of election, votes 
may be tendered to the overseers of the 
parish where those voters reside. The 
ie there taken to last three days; to 
e kept open five hours each day: only 
three days are given, exclusive of the 
first day, in order that the parish-poll 
may be received the evening before the 
sixth and final day of the district poll, 
and thus enable the gross poll to be de- 
clared immediately on its close. The ob- 
ject of this arrangement is, to. prevent the 
great expense of the conveyance of 
voters, by enabling all those who cannot, 
or will not, proceed at their own expense 
to the chief town, to tender their votes 
at a moderate distance from their places 
of abode; whilst at the same time it 
leaves unaltered and untouched that spirit, 
energy, and interest, which always cha- 
racterize the proceedings of an election 
held in a populous town, where the can- 
didate appears personally before large 
bodies of his countrymen, to answer open- 
ly for his past conduct, and give such 
Parson for his future actions as may pub- 
icly be required of him. 

wish also to provide for ample public 
notices of the election being generally 
circulated throughout the district : at pre- 
sent, such notices are generally given 
either by proclamation, or by that much 
calumniated individual, the bellman, 
whose announcement of the Suffolk 
reform petition has been so much ob- 
jected to in the early part of this even- 
ing, by the hon. member for that county 
(Mr. Gooch.) I propose that the she- 
riff should issue his precept within three 
days of the receipt of the writ, to the re- 
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turning officer of each district within his 
jurisdiction; the returning officer to give 
public notice within 36 hours of the time 
and place of election, and to proceed to 
the election on the Monday next, after two 
days from the time of giving that notice. 
Now, by the stat. 7 & 8. Will. 3. the she- 
riff is to deliver the precept within three 
days, and the election must be held within 
eight days; four days notice at least bein 
given. ‘This new arrangement woul 
make little difference in the time of 
holding the election, after the returning 
officer received the precept, but would se- 
cure the election not breaking “into two 
weeks. Every returning officer on the 
receipt of the precept, to affix notices on 
the doors of the churches, and on the 
market places, of the time and place of 
election. The overseers to be obliged to 
make and send alphabetical lists of all 
persons rated, to the returning officer, 
within a fortnight after the publication of 
the rate, as also the collectors of the taxes, 
after the receipt of their warrants of col- 
lection. By this means, the returning 
officer will be always sure to have the 
roper rate ready in case of vacancies; as, 
if it was to be delivered only yearly, it 
might never be a correct guide. The con- 
fusion which arises in taking a poll, would 
be thereby much diminished, and the op- 
portunities for taking objections lessened. 

I propose that all persons now entitled 
to vote for any borough, or town, or place, 
now represented in parliament, should be 
empowered to vote for life (or as long as 
the right, in respect of which they claim, 
remains, ) at all elections in that district 
within which the place is situated. 

All the expenses of these district elec- 
tions, that are authorised by the bill, 
namely, those relating to pollin 
clerks, messengers, and other necessary 
charges, will be paid out of the poor-rates 
of the several parishes in each district, by 
warrant from the returning officer and one 
other magistrate. . This power of issuing 
a warrant is sanctioned by other instances, 
somewhat similar. The stat. 27 Eliz. c. 
13, s. 5. making the hundred liable for a 
moiety of the damages received, enacts, 
that two justices shall rate the different 
parishes to an equal contribution. The 
stat. 1 Geo. 1. c. 5, s. 6, adopts the same 
course for recovery of the sums, refer- 
ring to the 27 Eliz. These statutes are 
amended by the 8 Geo. 2nd, c. 26, andthe 
the 22 Geo. 2nd, c. 46, all of which autho- 
tize the assessment to be made by two 
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justices; and, lastly, the 57 Geo. 3rd,c. 19, 
adopts the same course, taking as a pre- 
cedent the 1 Geo. Ist, c. 5. 
__ And now, as to county elections—[ 
do not propose to alter the mode in which 
they now exist, further than by adding, as 
electors, copyholders, and leaseholders, 
and making the same regulations as to the 
prevention of expense in the conveyance 
of voters from distant parts, as I have de- 
tailed before in that part of the bill which 
relates to districts. I conceive copyhold 
roperty, whatever it might have been in 
feudal times, to be now as good as free- 
hold, because the possessor of it cannot be 
deprived of it, as formerly, at the will of 
the lord. I propose also, to grant the 
elective franchise to leaseholders for terms 
of years renewable at the will of the lessee, 
and for terms of which 21 years are unex- 
pired, (I should here observe, that even 
now a lease for life is a freehold, and 
gives aright to vote.) This will enable 
proprietors under college or other eccle- 
siastical leases, or under long leases for 
small and nominai rents, such as building 
leases, to vote at county elections; in 
which privilege I would also join freehol- 
ders of 40s. in towns which are counties 
within themselves, in order to avoid the 
anomaly which now exists, of there being 
freeholders in some places who have no 
right to vote either for the county or 
town in which their property is situated. 
The polling for counties I propose to be 
on the same principle as in district elec- 
tions, for the reasons I have before stated, 
the votes to be tendered in hundreds or 
wards to the high constable ; but the elec- 
tion to take place in the county town, as 
now ; the duration of the county poll to 
be 10 days, that of the hundred poll 5 
days; the high constable, his deputies and 
messengers, to receive a certain remune- 
ration. There is no provision of this kind 
intended for the overseers in districts, be- 
cause they are numerous, and will not have 
to go out of their parish. But the office 
of high constable is generally executed 
by an individual, who will have some dis- 
tance to go from home. The sheriff to 
have the power of appointing as many 
booths as may be deemed necessary to fa- 
cilitate the taking the poll. Under the 
present Jaw, 18 Geo. 2nd,c. 18.s. 7, hecan 
only appoint as many booths as there are 
hundreds, from which much inconvenience 
frequently results. There is no one who 
has witnessed a contested county election, 
but must be aware, ‘that it Often happens 
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that one booth, for the most populous 
hundred, is crowded from the first to the 
last day of the election, tothe great hin- 
drance and inconvenience of the voters, 
whilst others are constantly empty, and the 
clerks unoccupied. 

I propose that the same oaths should 
be taken by the electors, under this bill, 
as at present, with the exception of the 
Catholic oaths and declarations (provided 
by the 30 Chas. 2nd, and 1 Geo. Ist.) 

hose acts which arenow mere instruments 
of illiberal and impolitic intolerance, of 
course I shall not embody in a measure of 
enfranchisement. In addition, however, 
to the present oaths, are added some to 
be taken by copyholders, leaseholders, 
and householders; as also an oath to be 
taken by every candidate before his re- 
turn, and on his taking his seat, that he 
has not, and will not give or offer any 
bribe of any description to any voter, or 
any person in trust for him. This oath | 
to be administered by the returning of- 
ficer, under a penalty of 500/. for omis- 
sion; and all laws now in force against 
bribery are to be applied to those con- 
victed, on the evidence of two witnesses, 
of having offered any inducement to an 
elector to give his vote. 

Finally, all ambassadors, and persons 
accepting offices under his majesty, the 
duties of which are to be executed abroad 
will be deemed ineligible; and if pre- 
viously elected, their seats will be vacated 
on such acceptance; as, under those cir- 
cumstances, it would be morally impossi- 
ble for them properly to discharge their 
duties to the constituents. I have notmade 
any provision disabling other placemen or 
pensioners from sitting in parliament ; be- 
cause, however much such a measure may 
be desirable and necessary in an unre- 
formed, I do not think it required in a re~ 
formed House of Commons. An indivi- 
dual accepting a place or pensicn, will be 
immediately amenable to be judgment of 
his constituents; who, if they disapprove 
of his conduct, will have the opportunity 
of expressing that opinion in the most effi- 
cacious mode, by ceasing to return him as 
their representative. On the other hand, 
if, after mature deliberation, they do not 
consider his acceptance of such situations 
or appointments incompatible with the 
due performance of his duties to them, it 
would be hard to deprive them of the be- 
nefit of those services which they desire 
and are willing to accept, with the full 
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which he again presents himself to their 
notice. I know that this principle is sup- 
posed to be acted upon, even now—but 
the effect produced is materially and essen- 
tially different. Under the present sys- 
tem, the placemen or pensioner who va- 
cates, appeals, in nine cases out of ten, 
to the judgment of nominal or mock con- 
stituents. Under the operation of this 
bill, the elective body will beso numerous, 
and so independent, that their decision 
will always be formed on a consideration 
of what is most conducive to the general 
interests of the country; without any re- 
ference to those selfish and corrupt views, 
which now unhappily influence the pro- 
ceedings of those select bodies, in whose 
hands the borough representation is vest- 
ed.—I have not extended the provisions 
of this act beyond England and Wales, 
because a noble friend of mine (lord A. 
Hamilton) has already given notice of a 
motion on the subject of the representa- 
tion of Scotland, which he wished should 
be kept separate; and it would be easy, if 
the bill was carried, to include in it both 
that country and Ireland. 


I have now gone through the principal: 


and most important details of this bill. It 
is not my intention now to move for leave 
to bring itin. I shall pursue the course 
adopted by the learned member for the 
University of Dublin, with regard to the 
Catholic claims, and shall conclude this 
day, by moving that this House will re- 
solve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider of the state of the re- 
presentation. If that committee is grant- 
ed me, I shall move in it resolutions em- 
bodying the principle on which this bill is 
founded, recommending its introduction, 
and asserting the expediency of thus far 
extending the elective franchise, as found- 
ed on a recurrence to the first principles 
of the constitution, which declare, ac- 
cording to lord Chatham, that to be taxed 
without being represented, is contrary to 
the maxims of law and reason, and 
strengthened by the evident tendency of 
many acts of the legislature, which prove 
that defects in our representative system 
have been amended when the exigencies 
of the state required.—It will be but fair 
here to state, that I consider no one who 
votes for going into the committee, as at 
all pledged to the principle of the bill: I 
consider such a vote as mcrely sanction- 
ing the assertion that the state of the re- 
presentative system is such as to require 
consideration in this House, with a view 
to its amendment, 
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I well know, that in advocating the pro- 


priety of an extended change, I shall be 
by the misrepresentations of some 
the sophistries of others, and the fears of 
many—fears which it has been the object 
of a certain class of politicians to excite 
upon all occasions, and through them to 
carry on the government of this conse 
—a system which has never been consi- 
dered as auspicious to the existence of li- 
berty in any country, or at any period. 
It was first commenced at the French re- 
volution, by Mr. Pitt, tocover his abandon- 
ment of his eariy principles, and his adop- 
tion of that very system under which hehad 
declared no minister could act honestly. 
This mode has been carried on to the pre- 
sent day, and our minds, it seems, are still 
to be alarmed by visions of anarchy and 
confusion, to be realized whenever the 
people are put in possession of those elec- 
tive privileges which their ancestors once 
peaceably enjoyed. I should have thought 
that a participation in acknowledged rights 
and benefits, was not the surest incentive 
to treason and disaffection—but rather a 
security for submission and tranquillity, 
It was on the latter principle, I imagine, 
that our ancestors acted, when they 
granted the solicitations of the inhabitants 
of Wales, Chester, and Durham, and re-_ 
corded in the most solemn manner on the 
Statute book, their conviction that afford- 
ing large classes of the community an in- 
terest in the constitution, was the best, 
and wisest, and safest mode. of providing 
for its well-being and permanency. 
The system pursued by the gentlemen 
opposite is widely different. They obsti- 
nately exclude the petitioners of the pre- 
sent day; heap on them every term of 
reproach which the ingenuity of wit, orthe 
bitterness of sarcasm, as administered by 
the right hon. member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Canning) can supply, and then ex- 
ress astonishment and statin at the feel- 
ings which they hear repeated and re- 
echoed on all sides. To repress these, ins 
numerable acts of restraint and coercion 
have been proposed by them, and of 
course adopted by parliament. The right 
of publicly meeting to discuss public af- 
fairs has been fatally abridged, and the 
result of this is an awful—sullen silence; 
still they are not satisfied: nor can it bea 
matter of surprise—the debate of last 
night* sufficiently shews that they do not 


* On yeomanry corps, in the Army 
Estimates, see p. 275. 
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forget the insecurity of power founded or. 
force, and force alone. Hence is to be 

traced the course of all their proceedings, 

tending manifestly to one object—the re- 

pression of that voice of public complaint ; 

which, I will tell them, may yield to con- 

ciliation, but never will to severity. 

Yet, in the midst of all their shataitone 
of the laws in order to smother these com- 
plaints, they at the same time talk loudly 
of the dangers of innovation! Who, I 
should be glad to ask, are the greatest in- 
novators? They who seek to restore the 
purity of the constitution? or they who 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act—-pass 
Tadeconity Bills—suspend the right of 
publicly meeting—who attack the liberty 
of the press by taxation and banishment ? 
—These, and many other atrocities have 
been perpetrated by the ministers oppo- 
site, and yet they have the effrontery to 
charge others with that very crime, of 
which they, above all men, are most guilty. 
On my part, I deny the charge of inno- 
vation: I ask no privileges which have 
not already been enjoyed by our ances- 
tors, and to which I do not consider their 
posterity as entitled on every ground both 
of justice and expediency. ~ 

Before I conclude, I must notice two 
arguments which have greatly been in- 
sisted upon as fatal to reform. The one 
is, that the present system, however faulty 
in theory, works well in practice; the 
other, that were it not for rotten boroughs, 
men of talent, without property, would be 
excluded from seats in this House. That 
this system works well in practice for the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, their friends, 
their relations, and their families, I can- 
not deny: the fact is unquestionably 
proved by a reference to the place lists 
and pension lists; but that it works ill for 
the country, is as surely demonstrated by 
a view. of its present state and condition. 
If any man will prove to me that the 
country is rich, flourishing, and contented 
Poe 2d at home, and respected abroad— 
I will then own to him that the system 
works as well for the people, as it evi- 
dently does for the gentlemen opposite. 
As for the other assertion,—I deny that 
the effect of areform would be, to exclude 
men of talent, without property from the 
House of Commons. History has always 
proved, that characters of such a descrip- 
tion have much sooner found their level 


- under a free and constitutionally repre- 


sentative government, than under a cor- 
rupt or a despotic one. But even if that 
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were the case, I hold it to be no argument 
against reform. For, was this House ori- 
ginally intended as a theatre for the dis- 
play of talents and abilities? Or was it 
provided as an institation, forming acheck 
on the power of the Crown? in which 
honesty and independence would be infi- 
nitely more valuable, especially in the ex- 
ercise of its most important function, the 
management of the public revenue, than 
all the rhetorical exhibitions which could 
be held upto popular admiration. If this — 
latter be the correct view of the question, 
then I submit that 1 am entitled to make 
the talents of the members secondary to 
the purity of the House. To take the case 
into private life, I must confess, that in 
my own establishment, I would much ra- 
ther be served by a man of plain, down- 
right, even stupid honesty, than by the 
most eminently-gifted rascal that ever wore 
a livery. 

I fear that I have detained the House 
too long; but the question is so extensive 
and complicated, thateven now I feel con- 
scious that I must have omitted many ar- 
guments~ and statements which bear 
strongly on the case. All I beg is, that 
its merits may not be affected by my de- 
merits ; and that the House will consider 
its real and serious claims on their atten- 
tion, without any reference to its advocate. 
This is not a time at which public opi- 
nion can be trifled with ; it is making rapid 
and mighty progress throughout the 
world. Wherever it is resisted, as in Italy, 
the results are deplorable, and all tend to 
some great convulsion. Where its power 
and justice are acknowledged, as in Spain, 
the prospect is most cheering. We see 
disaffection instantaneously quelled—ve- 
nerable and rotten abuses reformed—su- 
perstition eradicated—and the monarch 
and the people united under a con- 
stitution, which alike secures the pri- 
vileges of the one, and the liberties cf 
the other. May I not then consistently 
hail the rising of this star, in what was 
once the most gloomy portion of the Eu- 
ropean horizon, as a light to shew us the 
way through all our dangers and difficul- 
ties—as a splendid memorial of the all- 
conquering power of public opinion? If 
there be any, who deny the existence of 
that feeling in this country, steadily di- 
rected towards a reformation of all public 
abuses, I am not one of those. If there 
be any who shrink from advocating this 
great and vita! question in this House, and 
thus attempting to stem the torrent of cor~ 
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ruption, on account of the obloquy or ca- 
lumny by which they may be assailed, 
_again I say, I am not one of those.—. 
“ Though perils did 
Adound, as thick as thought could make them, 
an 
Appear in forms more horrid—yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
“Should the approach of this wild river break, 
stand unshaken,” 


Sir, I move you, “* That this House do 
resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider the State of the 
Representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment,” . 

Mr. S. Whitbread began by saying, 

that hé was perfectly convinced that a 
reform in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment was essential to the existence of the 
rights and even the property of the peo- 
ple of these kingdoms. He had given 
this important subject his most full and 
earnest consideration ; and he hoped that 
the House would give him credit, in 
rising as he did to second a motion 
which had been so ably stated arid illus- 
trated by the eloquence of his hon. friend 
for a desire only to perform that which he 
conceived to be an imperative duty to his 
constituents. He spoke the opinion of 
his constituents when he said, that, as the 
ose was at present constituted, it was 
neatly the reverse of what it was intended 
to he by the theory of the constitution. 
It was too notorious a fact to be denied, 
that a great number obtained their seats 
in violation of the principle of election, 
_ and in contempt of the standing orders of 
that House. The hon. gentleman then 
remarked, that without the least disposi- 
tion, on a topic of such vital interest to 
the country, to manifest any thing like 
_ unbecoming levity, he hoped he might be 
permantee to make one remark which 
orcibly suggested itself to him. With 
respect to the tenacious regard for its 
forms and its character which that House 
lways manifested whenever its character 
was called in question. The existence of 
rotten boroughs was notorious ; the exist- 
ence of corruption in the returns made of 
members to serve in parliament was ac- 
knowledged ; the ch ge of selling seats 
-in that House had been gravely laid 
against, and openly admitted by noble and 
hon. members, and yet it was not orderly 
to speak of these practices in plain terms, 
as they deserved. Really, it appeared to 
him, after this, that the House was much 


in the situation of a woman of bad charac- 
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ter, withwhom you might take any liberty, 
but that of telling her of her frailty. The 
condition to which the country was re- 
duced afforded the strongest argument in 
favour of reform, for although petitions 
poured in from all parts of the country, 
they were treated with indifference, and — 
produced neither a correction of abuses 
nor any substantial inquiry. This could 
not be the case if the House of Commons 
really represented the people. The’na- 
tion was oppressed with taxes, while its 
representatives were only thinking of en- 
joying the pleasures and profits of patron- 
age. The hon. member then expressed 
his approbation of the plan of reform 
proposed by his hon. friend, particularly 
that part which went to shorten the dura- 
tion of parliaments; and concluded by 
entreating members not to be wanting in 
their duty as trustees of the people, and 
guardians of their liberties, 
Mr. Wilmot spoke as follows :—If, Sir, 
the hon. mover has thought it necessary 
to offer apologies to the House for the ex- 
ecution of the task which he has under- 
taken to perform, how much more in¢um- 
bent is it upon me to press such apolo- 
gies, and even to throw myself upon the 
mercy of those from whom I am com- 
pelled to differ upon this important ques- 
tion; for I perceive that the benches 
around me are nearly deserted, while the 
hon. gentleman is surrounded by a great 
proportion of his political friends ; how- 
ever, I cannot allow that this thin attend- 
ance is owing to any feelings of disrespect 
towards the hon. member, but to the in- 
terest excited by another more vital 
question in another place, the success of 
which I trust is far less problematical 
than that of the measure which we have 
just heard proposed. I will not stop to 
compliment the hon. gentleman upon the 
talents which he has just evinced; he 
will receive such compliments from others 
whose praise he will be more disposed to 
value. He says, that he shall be op- 
posed by the of some, 
the sophistry of others, and the fears of 
many. He will not receive any misre- 
resentation intentional, at least from me ; 
be has nothing to dread from any sophis- - 
tries of mine, and as for fears, I cannot-al- 
low myself to feel the slightest, that this 
House will consent to a measure so dan- 
gerous, so unavailing, and so subversive 
of the real and tried constitution of this 
great country. 
1 hon. gentleman proposes to refer 
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the resolutions on which his bill is 
founded to a committee, in adoption 
of the method lately pursued by the 
eloquent member for the university of 
Dublin; but, however convenient such a 
plan may be, I must protest against any 
sort of analogy. The measures proposed 
in the bill of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, were in perfect unison with 
the general opinions of those who sup- 
ported the motion for a committee; but 
the proposed measures of reform, con- 
tained in the bill which the hon. gentle- 
man has had the candour in this first 
stage to produce, are directly at vari- 
ance with. the known and recorded opi- 
nions of many of those who sit around 
him, and who will not be more justified in 
giving their vote for this committee, 
than they would have been in voting for 
a committee on the Cathelic question 
with a determination to oppose all the 
principal points of concession for the 
express, accomplishment of which the 
right hon.’ gentleman had introduced the 
measure. 

The hon, member commented at length, 
in the commencement of his speech, 
upon the state of the times, and upon the 
general cry for reformation and amend- 
ment; but that cry is mainly founded 
upon the pecuniary difficulties under 
which the country now labours, and 
which have been the necessary and un- 
avoidable result of the arduous contest 
in which we have been engaged—a con- 
test, be it remembered where the feelings 
of the people went entirely with the go- 


‘vernment, and consequently which would 


not have been prevented by any form 
of representation of those feelings pre- 


sumed to be more complete than the | 


existing one. And, Sir, it must not be 
forgotten, that but for those unparalleled 
exertions—exertions which I am pre- 
pared to admit were greater than the 
country could sustain in a pecuniary 
‘point of view—we should long before 
‘now -have fallen victims to a 
the nitest oppressive and unrelenting in 
the annals of Europe. There may be 
those who argue, that we ought to have 
husbanded our resources; but if the mi- 
nisters of the Crown who directed the na- 
tional strength at that awful crisis, instead 
of stimulating the energies of the country, 
had deemed it expedient to “ husband its 
resources,” they would only have served 


as a fund to decorate the grave of the li- | 


berties of the’people of England. 


espotism | 
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The hon. gentleman has urged, that our 
standing army is too great, and that in a 
reformed state so expensive an establisli- 
ment would not be necessary. Now, Sir, 
I contend that from the moment the prin- 
ciple of Jacobinism was fully developed, 
it has been necessary to support standing 
armies as an auxiliary to the police of the 
country—that principle which Mr. Wind- 
ham (the friend of the hon. gentleman 
opposite) desired to be the embodying 
the znevitable discontents and misfortunes 
of mankind, and of attributing them to 
the errors of civil government for the 
purpose of overthrowing it. The hon. 
member has asked,—Will it be possible 
much longer to resist the general cry for 
reform which is heard in.every part of the 
country, coupled as it is with the general 
diffusion of education? For my part, I 
confidently hope that the spreading educa- 
tion will teach the people to attend less to 
the suggestions of those who flatter but to 
betray them, and whose sole object is to 
delude them with visionary and pernicious 
theories. I do not mean to charge such 
conduct upon the hon. member, or upon 
any members of this House, but it is 
matter of undisputed notoriety that such 
tempters to mischief both exist and pros- 
per. They work upon the natural and jus- 
tifiable passions of the people. They 
assure them that they have been de- 
spoiled of their inalienable privileges, and 
invite them to regain them; and among 
these they have the audacity to record 
‘ Annual Parliaments, Universal Suff- 
rage.’ Such assertions are capable of 
mathematical confutation, dnd have not 
a shade of plausibility, and they have - 
been too often destroyed to require any 
comment from me, especially as the hon. 
member has not made them any part of 
his case. But I shall merely advert to 
the monstrous imposture of inviting the 
regrets of the lower classes to the glori- 
ous days of the liberty of their ancestors, 
when a great proportion of those very 
classes were in a state of positive slavery, 
and when the very phrase in Magna 
Charta of “ Nullus liber homo” records for 
ever the degradation of the unprivileged 
classes, who were not then deemed 
worthy to be admitted to an equality of 
law or to a capacity of privilege. But 
these are two points which appear to me 
to be the very key-stones of the argument 
of the hon. member, on which I will beg 
permission of the House to say a few 


| words. I mean the universality of the 
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suffrage of freeholders, and the right of 
the people to triennial parliaments. 

He has called our attention to a reply 
which Edward the 3rd made to a petition 
from the House of Commons for the 
annual holding (not election) of parlia- 
ments, and on other points, from which he 
infers the extent of popular rights at that 
period: but when I quote an address from 
the House of Commons to the Crown in 
the same reign, I will leave the House 
to conjecture the degree of importance to 
which that branch of the three estates had 
arrived at that period: ‘* Most dreaded 
lord” (they say) “ as to your war and the 
equipment necessary for it, we are so ig- 
norant and simple, that we know not how, 
nor have the power to advise. Therefore 
we pray your grace to excuse us in this 
matter, and that it please you with the 
advice of the great and wise persons of 
your counsel to ordain what seems best 
to you and your lords and we shail readily 
assent to and hold it firmly established.” 

_ The hon. gentleman asserts, that until 
the reign of Henry 6th all English free- 
men were entitled to vote, and he refers 
to the 7th Henry 4th, which enacted, that 
** all they who be present at the county 
court, as well suitors duly summoned for 
the same cause as others, shall proceed to 
elect.” It appears to me unquestionable 
that the words * all they’ referred to 
suitors only as explained in the Succeed- 
ing paragraph. Of these there were two 
sorts, those who. were duly summoned, 
and others. who though qualified had 
not been summoned, and who, from the 
imperfect degree of communication be- 
longing to that early stage of society, 
might not have received the summons to 
which they were entitled. But when the 
hon. gentleman argues that the statute of 
the sth Henry 6th which raised the 
qualification of the freeholder to 40s.— 
‘in consequence of elections having been 
made by outrageous and excessive num- 
bers of people” did in fact deprive the 
freeholders of their undoubted rights, I 
would invite his attention to the consider- 
ation how far tne state of foreign and do- 
‘mestic politics at that period may appear 
to favour such an unconstitutional inva- 
sion.of the rights of the people, He will 
remember that that was a period of fo- 
reign discomfiture and intestine disturb- 
ance. Mr. Hallam, in his admirable 
chapter upon the English constitution, an 
authority which I am persuaded no mem- 
ber of this House will impeach, has this 
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remarkable passage, which appears to me. 
to bear most strikingly upon .this import- 
ant point. He is alluding to the consult- 
ation of parliament upon public affairs 
and he adds. ‘ Those precedents con- 
spired with the weakness of the executive 
government in the minority of Henry 6th 
to fling an increase of influence into the 
scale of the Commons; they made their 
concutrence necessary to all important 
business both of a foreign and domestic 
nature.” And yet this is the precise 
period when the hon. gentleman contends, 
that a gross violation was effected of the 
rights of the people. ‘ 
And now, Sir, with respect to the right 
of the people to triennial parliaments ; 
and I think this point too clear to involve 
the possibility of mistake. At the period 
of the Revolution of 1688, a committee 
was appointed seven days after the meet- 
ing of the convention to bring in general 
heads of such things as were absolutely 
necessary for the better securing our re- 
ligion, liberties, and Jaws, and for remc-. 
dying several defects and inconveniences 
in the constitution. This committee 
suggested, among other points, the pro- 
priety of providing by new laws against 
the too Jong continuance of the same par- 
liament. But if the old laws had pro- 
vided against this danger, why have 
enacted new ones? Why not have passed 
a declaratory law? But, above all, why 
was not this recognition of what the hon. 
gentleman, I think most erroneously, im- 
pliggt have been the ancient law. Why 
was It not inserted in the Declaration of 
Rights, which was presented to, and ac- 
cepted by the princeand princess of Orange 
together with the Crown of England. -In 
the preamble of the triennial act itself, the 
frequent holding of parliament is declared 
to be conformable to the ancient laws; 
but the frequent election of parliament is, 
on the contrary, described as a measure 
highly expedient. The triennial bill was. 
passed in 1694; it failed in 1693, and in 
1692, king William, who had accepted the 
Declaration of Rights, refused the royal 
assent to it. I assert, then, that the ques- 
tion of the duration of parliaments, whe-. 
ther for seven or three years, or any in- 
termediate or longer period, must be de-. 
cided upon the grounds of * high expe- 
diency,” to employ the phrase in the pre- 
amble which I have just quoted, and not 
upon the basis of rights which notoriously 
have never existed. In fact, in a very 
powerful article in the last Edinburgh Re- 
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view declaratory of pre Whig doctrines, 
upon the subject of reform, the writer 
says,—* Till the passing of the Triennial 
bill, parliament, unless dissolved by the 
king, might legally have continued till the 
demise of the Crown—its only natural and 
necessary termination.” ‘The honourable 

entleman has referred to the extension of 
the Elective franchise to Wales and Ches- 
ter and Durham, but that reference if it 
establishes the fact of atlditions having 
been made to the system, it also. proves, 
that the extension of the elective franchise 
to individuals never could have been a 
part of the constitution. The right of 
suffrage for which the inhabitants petition- 
ed was not a right to be given to all the 
inhabitants, or to all the taxable inhabi- 
tants; but to tle recognised bodies of 
electors, the freeholders of counties, and 
freemen of cities—a right securing to 
those classes a direct, and to others a vir- 
tual representation. 

‘But then we are again told, that in the 
lapse of ages certain boroughs have fallen 
into decay, and that consequently a re- 
form is necessary, but the antagonist re- 
sults, if 1 may use the expression, are 


wholly overlooked—on the one hand, the 
great increase of freehold voters, from the 


progressive diminution of real qualifica- 
tion, arising from the extreme deprecia- 
tion of money, and on the other, the ex- 
tended right of voting in boroughs that 
have risen into prosperity ; both of which 
effects have increased the relative propor- 
tion of the electors to the populattodlfin a 
very great degree, and have given the re- 
presentation in general a much more po- 
pular character. I must not forget to atld, 
the very creation of public opinion by 
means of the press in its present improved 
state, and the necessity of the ministers of 
the Crown, consulting and assaying that 
Opinion, previous to their adoption of any 
measures of importance. The hon. gen- 
tleman has enlarged upon the flagrant in- 
justice of withholding the elective fran. 
chise from the copyholder and leaseholder. 
I can by no means enter into his feelings ; 
and Iam reminded of what occurred in 
this House on a former occasion, when a 
right hon. gentleman argued ‘how unfair it 
was to make the possession of 240/. in 
notes the lowest qualification for obtain- 
ing gold from the Bank of England, and 
it was asked why is it not permitted to a 
comparatively poor man with only 10/. to 
exchange his notes for gold at the Bank ? 
The hon. member for Portarlington, an- 
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swered “ Let him take his notes to a gold- 
smith and purchase 10 pourids’ worth of 
gold—he may make the purchase upon 
equally good terms with his more opulent 
neighbour who goes directly to the Bank.” 
So I say, Sir, with respect to the injured 
copyholder and leaseholder;—let them - 
purchase a 40s. freehold; and let us hear 
no more of these mock complaints of pre- 
tended injustice. The hon. gentleman 
implies that one effect of his plan of re- 
form would be, to lessen the weight of 
taxation; but I challenge him to point out 
any practicable degree of retrenchment 
which would alleviate the burthens of the 
people in any material degree ; unless you’ 
are disposed to break faith with the public 
creditor ; and in that case it does not re- 
quire a reformed parliament to effect the 
object. Upon the specific plan proposed 
I shall say very little. The motion is for 
a committee, though the hon. gentleman 
has candidly produced his plan with all its 
cumbrous accessories of unconstitutional 
machinery, and all the multiplied incon- 
venieneies of a perpetual canvass. But 
allow me to inquire, would any set of men 
be found in this House to undertake the 
administration of government with such a 
plan of Reform in operation as that sug- 
gested by the hon. member? and I beg 
again to quote my former Whig autho- 
rity upon this point:—‘ No reform can 
ever be peaceably carried, otherwise than 
by a friendly administration; all plans 
which will not bear the test of this condi- 
tion are either delusions or instruments of 
revolution.” I will leave the hon. gentle- 
man to reconcile his own opinion with 
that of his friends. He has alluded to 
the disposition shown by some of the 
great European powers to violate the 
tights of nations—a disposition which as 
it has not been countenanced by any mem- 
bers of this House, I do not quite under- 
stand how it can be connected with the 
state of the representation; but if any ad- 
ditional lesson were wanting to show how 
impossible it is that liberty can thrive 
where the soil is’ utterly unprepared to 
receive it, and how vain and impotent are 
the boastings of a nation professing itself ~ 
desirous of emerging from slavery to freé- 
dom, but unwilling to face the difficulties 
of the change, let the fate of Naples point 
this additional moral. I use the words of 
one of the most celebrated of modern 
poets,— 

_ “In vain may Liberty invoke, 

The spirit to its bondage broke, 
“ And ease the neck that courts the yoke.” 
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We have also heard, Sir, a great deal on 
the present as on former occasions of the 
advantages of the restoration of that pure 
system of our ancestors, which they are 

resumed to have established ; but let me 
inquire where are the seven years at any 
period of our history, more especially 
since the Revolution, when the complaints 
of the increasing influence of the Crown, 
and of the corruption of parliament and of 
public men have not been uttered even to 
nausea? Nor even were these complaints 
wanting soon after the period of the Re- 
volution itself. If the House will permit 
me, I will read an extract from a pam- 
phlet published in 1698, which I happen- 
ed to meet with this morning in an Appen- 
dix to a volume of the Parliamentary His- 
tory. It is entitled, Considerations on 
the nature of parliament and on our pre- 
sent Elections.’ The writer states, ‘ that 
corruption is come to such a height, that 
a wise prince must consent to doing it 
away.” He then talks ‘ of ourlow and cor- 
rupted state, when patriots must be hired to 
serve their country, when whigs go rest 
without pension or place, and begin wit 
untimely barking against the govern- 
ment in war, to conclude with prostitute 
bawling for it in time of peace.” At last, 
in common with the hon. gentleman comes 
his grand panacea, though of a different 
nature. ‘* Choose Rich Men ; let no cha- 
racter of party recommend or prejudice: 
poor whigs, poor tories, want equally 
places, and will act alike to get and keep 
them. Avoid the younger sons of lords, 
who full of pride, with empty pockets, will 
endeavour, at the nation’s cost, to become 
rich commoners.” He then sums up— 
‘such a parliament would secure us from 
religious lewdness, protestant arbitrariness 
and parliamentary slavery.” 

I have merely quoted this passage to 
shew that there were those who consider- 
ed the very period of the Revolution, as 
one of marked degeneracy. I am not dis- 
posed, taking human nature as it is, to 


attach much value to such complaints, or 
to suppose that the reformation of public. 


morals can precede that of private ones. 


1 think with the late sir Philip Francis, at 
one period, at feast, of hislife, that the re- 
presentation is good enough, and fully an- | 
swers its purpose, that the milk throws up 


the cream, “ and that it is impossible to 
build up a Grecian temple with brickbats 
and rubbish.” I am deliberately con- 


vinced that a comparison of sound. and 
practical liberty, with former periods of 
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our own history is decidedly in-our pre- 
sent favour; and it is espealh so with 
respect to other countries, whether we 
tek to the past or the present. In 
America, to whose institutions some gen-~ 
tlemen look with such parental fondness, 
there exists slavery, in the proportion of 
19 per cent upon the whole population ; 
in particular provinces the ratio is higher ; 
in Georgia, for example, it is estimated 
at 71; in Louisiana at 60 vr cent: I 
have found this estimate in the valuable 
and accurate work of Mr. Sibeft. I do 
not state this in dispraise of America, in 
whose prosperity I am not ashamed to say 
I feel he warmest interest. This state of 
things has been unavoidable in that coun- 
try, and I trust that she has the disposition 
to remove this stain; but I do state it to 
shew that no country enjoys that exten- 
sion of freedom which it is our singular 
lot to experience and yet to vilifys I will 
only offer one observation more, that if 
the plan of the hon. member was to 
pass into a law, it would place each 
representative so directly poe imme- 
diately under the influence of his consti- 
tuents, that in attending to their voice he 
would often be at variance with the inter- 
ests of the nation, considered as a whole. 
I might quote the opinion of Algernon 
Sidney as illustrative of this point, but I 
shall prefer reading one additional extract 
from the last Edinburgh Review, so often 
referred to by me, and which as an ac- 
knowledged code of Whig reform, tally- 
ing with the plans proposed by my noble 
friend (lord John Russell} I consider as 
an important document to be cited on this 
occasion. The writer says, “* The mem- 
bers of a legislative assembly ought. not 
to consider themselves as delegates from 
districts” (the very plan of the hon. mem- 
ber for Durham) ‘ bound by the instruc- 
tions of their own constituents ;” then in a 
subsequent passage he speaks of ‘the con- 
venience of so framing the election of a 
certain portion of the members, as to ren- 
der them less susceptible of local influ- 
enee, more impartial, more in fact, what 
all are in law, the representatives of the 
whole people.” To such doctrines I must 
fully and unequivocally assent; and I 
cannot forget, that one of the most elo- 

uent authors of modern times, has stated 
the opinion, that a deliberative assembly, 
however elected, where freedom of dis- 
cussion and debate was completely per- 
mitted would be more likely to preserve 
and to transmit to posterity the sacred 
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flame of freedom, than an assembly elect- 
ed upon the purest principles of repre- 
sentation, where such a degree of freedom 
of debate was not practically enjoyed. I 
have dideavotred to explain my con- 
scientious opinion, that the plan of the 
hon. member is neither constitutional nor 
expedient; at the same time I do not 
mean to impeach in the slightest degree 
the sacred feelings of public duty which 
induced him to bring it forward. I have 
to apologize for having so long trespassed 
on the time of the House, and whatever 
may be the issue of this debate, I will con- 
clude, Sir, in the words of one of your 
most distinguished predecessors in that 
chair—“ My daily prayer will be for the 
continuance of the constitutionin general ; 
and that the freedom, the dignity, and 
the authority of this House may be perpe- 
tual.” 

Mr. Hobhouse said — Mr. Speaker ; If, 
Sir, my friend, the hon. mover, thought 
it necessary to make an excuse to this 
House for the details into which he judged 
it necessary for him to enter, how much 
the more must I feel an apology requisite 
for a person who has not his experience 
in parliament, and who has besides, on 
this occasion, the disadvantage of follow- 
ing his very able exposition of the great 
question now before us. I trust, however, 
that the House will have the goodness to 
recollect, that there are some members 
‘amongst them whose constituents sent 
them here ee me to advocate the 
cause of parliamentary reform; and who, 
however unwilling or incompetent they 
may be, must therefore, upon these occa- 
sions, trespass on the attention of the 
House. Standing as I do in this predica- 
ment, I shall venture to enter somewhat 
at detail into the examination of the mo- 
mentous subject now under discussion. 

In the first place, I would remark upon 


‘what has fallen from the hon. gentleman 


‘who has just: sat down. He has warned 
‘us against any decisive experiments with 
‘parliament, and has held out to us the 
bers: od of those unfortunate states, who 
have lately made an attempt to “ emerge 
from slavery to freedom.’ Those were 
his words, and I own I heard them with 
surprise, as coming from one of those 
who are in the habit of eulogizing things 
‘as they are. For, supposing that the 
‘Italians have found how difficult it is to 
“emerge from slavery to freedom,” what 
Aesson does their example teach us? Does 


‘the hon. ‘gentleman mean to say that 
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we are endeavouring “to emerge from 
slavery ?”—Does he mean that we are in 
slavery, and therefore should not attempt 
to be free?—I think not. Sir, we are 
not in slavery as yet, nor is it from slavery 
that it is the project of reformers to attempt 
to emerge, but we know not how soon 
we may be in slavery if our present system 
continues; and it is to present such a 
consummation that we strive to reform. 
this House—it is to retain what freedom 
we have, as well as to recover what we 
have lost, that my hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for the county of Durham, has made 
his proposition on this night. 

I would also remark upon another ob- 
servation of the hon. member for New- 
castle-under-Lyne. He tells us that pub- 
lic opinion is a sufficient corrective for the 
abuses of government, and would there- 
fore apply no other remedy to these 
abuses—this is a favourite argument with 
the enemies of Reform. But in the first 
place, with all my respect for popular 
opinion, I do not think public opinion is 
inevitably right, or always does discover 
the errors or vices of government. Sup- 
posing, however, that it was always right, 
and always applied a future remedy to a 
past evil, I would ask, whether the scheme 
upon which a great nation is to be ruled, 
should be only so contrived as to find a 
remedy for a disease when and where it 
may occur? Surely the wiser plan would 
be, to manage so as to give a tendency to- 
wards what is good, rather than to pro- 
vide for the correction of evil. Surely to 
allow of that evil when the causes of it may 
be removed, merely because we think we 
have a method of counteracting the effects 
of that evil, is a strange mode of providing 
for the happiness and well-being of man- 
kind. It isa scheme by which we must 
encourage a perpetual struggle between 
the governors and the governed, instead 
of uniting the whole community in one 
bond of interest by a system which se- 
cures, upon incontrovertible principles, a 
general tendency towards good govern- 
ment. Public opinion, when it does come, 
comes often too late—indeed it is often 
charged by the hon. ‘gentleman opposite 


with being too late ; and we: hear of the 


people having supported wars at the be- 
ginning, and calling’out against them only 
when the clamour was of no use. Sir, I 
own I am surprised at hearing the hon. 
member on this occasion, as. I have been 
at others on other occasions, assert that 
we have no right to this or that change in 
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our representative svstem.—As ff our sys- 
tem, as it now stands, were the fabric of 
‘ages, unchanged, and unchangeable; as 
if it had always been such as we now see 
it; and as if immutability were the most 
certain principle of our constitution. Let 
us look at this assertion.—Mr. Hume tells 
us, that the history of our country is a 
history of perpetual change ; and Mr. Fox, 
ina speech made in this House on the 
30th of April 1792, made use of this ex- 
‘pression :—that “ the greatest innovation 
that could be introduced into the constitu- 
tion would be, to come to a vote that there 
should be no innovation at all.”* If this 
be true of the history of the country, it is 
more peculiarly true of the history of par- 
liament. 

We do not know much of the origin of 
the House of Commons. Probably sir 
Robert Cotton and others, who assign the 
date of the 49th of Henry 3rd to the. first 
formation of the House of Commons, 
have no good grounds for their conjec- 
‘tures; for there seems always to have 
‘been some way of collecting the opinions 
and wishes of the commonalty in the ear- 
liest periods of our history. This, how- 
ever, we may safely say, that the House 
of Commons, since it has been known, has 
been perpetually varying. This is true, 
of the number of representatives—of the 
elective franchise—and of the duration of 

arliaments: In. the first parliament of 
Henty 8th, the number of representatives 
was only 298. In that reign 31 members 
were added to the representation; nume- 
rous additions were made in the succes- 
sive reigns of Edward 6th, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, James Ist, and Charles lst. At the 
‘Restoration 36 boroughs, and towns, and 
cities, were restored to their privilege of 
‘sending members; and in the same reign 
of Charles 2nd, occurred the enfranchise- 
‘ment of Newark by charter, and of Dur- 
ham, town and county, by act of parlia- 
‘ment, a circumstence to which the mem- 
ber for Durham has so forcibly alluded. 
Yet there are, I believe, still sixty-nine 
towns, boroughs, and cities, that formerly 
sent members to parliament, and that now 
‘send none-—As far then as the number of 
members are concerned, and the places 
‘sending members, we shall, I trust, con- 
clude that nothing can have been more 
variable than the constitution of this 
‘House. 


_* See New Parliamentary History, vol. 
29; p. 1315. 


‘none at all. 


‘has augmented. 
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The elective ‘franchise has been ‘so 
changeable, that, to say nothing of the 
many sorts of franchise, there are several 
laces in England where the right of vot- 
ing has varied according to the decision 
of election committees; and where, in- 
deed, that right is not decisively known at 
this day.—Such is the case of the great 
city of Westminster : an election commit- 
tee, after the examination of many months 
declared that it had come to no determi- 
nation on that right, and that parliament 
would probably end before it could come 
to any resolution. As to the duration of 
parliaments, every novice knows that they 
were at first sessional by practice, then 
annual, at the very least, by act of parlia- 
_— then triennial, and lastly, septen- 
nial. 
The general character of parliament 
has been much subject to change. Who 
will say that it was the same in the days 
‘of the Plantagenets as in those of the Tu- 
dors—or that the House of Commons, in 
the reigns of the Stuarts resembled that 
of the Plantagenets or Tudors—or that 
the House since the Revolution has been 
at all like the parliaments previously to 
that great event. The change since the 
latter period is remarkably striking ; not- 
withstanding the hon. member (Mr. Wil- 
mot) would persuade us there has been 
It appears that, in the same 
proportion as the public revenue has in- 
creased, so the corruption of parliament 
This may be deduced, 
as I find it from a table drawn out by the 
society of the friends of the people. At 
the Revolution the public revenue 
amounted to 2,100,000/. The statutes 
against bribery and corruption amount- 
ed to 14. In 1792 the revenue was 
16,000,000/., and the statutes to proteet 
free elections were 65. The deduction is 
incontestable, namely, that as the means 


‘of corruption increase, the body to be 


corrupted must necessarily lose some of 
its original character and constitution. 
But the great change, I think, must have 
taken place during the last forty or fifty 
years. Since 1792, the gross produce of 
public revenue has increased from 16 to 
G4,500,000/., and the collection of the 
taxes atthe present day is greater than 
the annual interest of the national debt, 
and other charges payable for the same, 
at the beginning of the’ reign of George 
$rd. The-collecting of the taxes: costs 
the United Kingdoms more than four mil- 
lions annually. Now, though the Crown 
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has the apppintment to these collector- 
ships, I need: not say, that, in fact, the pa- 
tronage ig applied to parliament. We 
heard the other night, an hon. member 
«Mr. §, Wortley) complain of the eager- 
ness with which some of those collector- 
ships. are solicited, as being notoriously 
attached to county representation. But 
add to this the enormous India patron- 
age, which since 1784, has been turned 
into the same channel—add the new board 
of control, since 1794—add the droits of 
Admiralty—add the Bank of England 
interest—add 156,000/. divided annually 
between seventy-six parliamentary. pen- 
sioners—add the Leeward island duties 
fund—add other streams of wealth pour- 
ing into the lap of parliament, professedly 
for the purposes of infltence, and for the 
support of the minister of the day; and 
weé shall be obliged to confess that the 
nature of an assembly subject to such new 
modes of attack, and to such new influ- 
ences, must of necessity have taken a new 
character. It cannot be the same as be- 
fore it was subject to such _Pereetoal 
temptations against the purity of its mem- 
bers. In fact, we may safely declare, that 
this House, instead of being that venerable 
plant which has required the lapse of 
ages to mature, is nothing but a mere 
mushroom, the growth almost of a single 
night of corruption—lI know that since 
the Revolution, as wellasalittle before that 
period, .complaints were made, and with 

ustice, against the venality of some mem- 
bers in this House. But was that venality 
so diffused? Can it be at all compared 
to the notorious profligacy of the present 
day? - We often hear of the purity of the 
-public men of the present day. It is true 
men does not now sell his vote for 
1,000/. in the lobby, as in Walpole’s days. 
—No—no—things are better managed 
now: we are not such bunglers—we want 
something less showy and more stable :— 
502. per annum would tempt no one now. 


Let us see how many members were com- 


‘manded by the court in the pensioned 
liament. I mentioned the other night 


1679, @ rigorous inquiry was made of thar 
number, which was found to amount only 
to thirty two; so, at least, we.are told 
‘by Mr. Echard, 

The speeches the septennial 
‘hill, particularly Mr. Hutcheson’s, put 
down ministetial influence at thirty or 
-forty. By Mr. Henry Fox’s accpunts, it a 
“peared that only thirty or forty were in 
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habit of being on the regular parliamentary 


place; pension, and gift-list. What the 


number of those members is, who in 
our present House of Commons receive 
fee or reward, either in esse or posse, 
for their votes, need not be stated. Array 
them against the thirty and forty of former 
days, and the corruption of our ancestors 
will appear like virtue, It is enough to 
assert, the undeniable fact, that the most 
saleable of all articles—the most profitable 
of all commodities is a parliamentary vote. 
To that recommendation the navy, the 
army, the church, the treasury, in short, 
the temple of promotion itself, opens all 
its doors. The consequence has been that 
which was foretold by Mr. Hutcheson at 
the passing of the septennial act. © This 
House has * set up a third estate entirely 
independent of the people.” I defy an 

man, here or out of doors, to deny this 
fact. We are still called the House of 
Commons; but all our countrymen, all 
Europe, sees, that what Mr. Fox said is 
too true:—we have ‘a House of Com- 
mons, in which the power of the people is 


nothing.” It would, indeed, be strange 


to deny this, seeing that for the most part 
this House conducts itself, as it were, sys- 
tematically against public opinion. — It 
makes.a boast of so doing ;—and some of 
our most flourishing young orators found 
their fame upon despising the great body 
of their fellow countrymen. The more 
moderate are contented with saying, that 
they would bow to public opinion did 
they but find it. How to findit, I confess 
Ido not know.—lf a, million of people 
petition for any object, we are told that a 
million and a half ought to have petitioned 
—or that there are two millions the other 
way of thinking ;—some how or the other, 
the ** sound part of the public,” as they are 
called, are always somewhere beyond the 
petitioners against any alleged grievance. 
Advance, far aa we please, this public opi- 
nion still recedes before us, like the imagi- 


nary pole :—. 


“ Ask where’s the north—at York, ’tision the 


Tweed ; 


In | In Scotland, at the Orcades—and there 


At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows 
where.” 


| We always admit its.existence, but never 


admit its presence; and this, by the way, 
is. an unanswerable argument in favour of 
agreeing to some system by which we may 
be certain of collecting the wants and 
wishes of the people, by which we may be 
sure we are acting in conformity to their 
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sentiments and interests, without waiting 

for that expression of opinion which is 

either: not recognised, or is interpreted 
according to the humours and inclinations 
of the prevailing party in the state. 
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We say that a reform in parliament 
would secure such a system. A parlia- 
ment emanating from the body of the 
people must necessarily do so. This seems 
to me as inevitable as that a parliament 
emanating from a few proprietors must 
necessarily speak the wishes and provide 
for the wants only of those proprietors ; 
atleast,its first and chief object must be to 
do this ; and if public interest be consult- 
ed, it.is consulted only accidentally or in- 
cidentally. 
-. My honorable friend, the member for 
Durham, has told us what the petition of 
the friends of the people offered to prove 
at the bar of the House—that 154 patrons 
return a majority of the members of this 
House.—The anti-reformers are bold men, 
but they will-not venture to affirm that 
154 individuals are the people of England. 
Or that for any of the purposes of govern- 
ment or legislation, they can possibly be 
identified with the people of England. 
The admirers of that virtual representa- 
tion, which sir William. Jones called 
** actual folly,” must, at least, allow that the 
commons of England do not return the 
House of Commons of England. They 
‘must, I think, also allow that the govern- 
ment, whether good or bad, is in the 
hands of an oligarchy; and (when com- 
pared with the wealth, the numbers, and 
the intelligence of the remainder of this 
great nation)—of a very insignificant 
oligarchy. The object of the reformers 
is confessedly to give to the commons 
their share in legislation—that share 
which the very name of this House shows 
they were meant to possess. The reform- 
ers, in pursuing this great object, are taunt- 
ed with the differences existing amongst 
themselves—so were the religious reform- 
ers of other days; they were ridiculed, 
with an appearance of justice, on account 
of their feuds, With their feuds. and 
differences were triumphantly contrasted 
the uniformity and simplicity of the Roman 
Catholic faith; and the English heretics 
were asked, to which of the fifteen or 
‘sixteen confessions which distracted the 
reformed church, even in one town, Stras- 
burgh, they finaliy intended to conform? 
But did those feuds, unfortunate as they 
were, prevent the triumph of the new 
Did they prevent the overthrow 
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of the ancient superstition in this and 
‘other countries? By no means; they 
rather sharpened the wits and invigorated 
the zeal of the proselytes, and, perhaps, 
contributed to the glorious issue which 
crowned their labours. 

Such, I trust,—I believe will be the 
case with the reformers now, who, what- 
ever shades of difference may exist be- 
tween them,—whatever may be their va- 
rious plans,—have, let it be recollected, 
only .one subject, namely, that which was 
stated by Mr. Pitt, in 1785, as being his 
end and aim “ to make the popular branch 
of the legislature an assembly freely 
elected, between whom and the mass 
of the people there should be the closest 
union and the most perfect sympathy.”’* 
This is the sole object of all the reform- 
ers—we wish for nothing more—we 
ought to be content with nothing less. 
This is the object of my hon. friend, the 
member for Durham; and I may truly 
say, differing from him, as I venture to 
do, on some parts of his plan, this alone 
is my object, namely, to procure an effec- 
tual representation of the people, in place 
of that representation of certain proprie- 
tors, which now composes the majority 
of this House, and can at any time carry 
any measure. 

Of the three forms 
one—by the few—and by the many, al- 


most all politicians have given up that of 


the few as being the most prejudicial to 
eneral happiness. A monarch govern- 
ing despotically, often has been and ma 
be, the delight and the happiness of his 
subjects ; and he may be also their virtual 
representative, as Mr. Burke has observed, 
to the full as much as this House is virtual 


representative of the people of England.. 


The advantages resulting from 2 demo- 
cratic fourm of government, have also been 
acknowledged on all hands, but the oli- 
garchy has been left without defenders. 
Yet I would remark, that an oligarchy, 
composed of individuals of great estates, 
and of illustrious names, may find their 
interest in good government, and may 
therefore act conformably to that convic- 
tion. But our oligarchy is not an 
oligarchy of the legitimate sort. Their 
power and character are not founded 
on great estates, nor on great names, 
but on the possession of certain commodi- 
ties for which, having either bought them, 
or being obliged to preserve them at great 


Hist. Vol. 25, 435. 
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expense, they are obli to reimburse 
themselves. These are the 
boroughs, and aiso the properties influenc- 
ing. elections for members of parliament. 
The reimbursement which they seek is 
from the minister of the day; the fund 
from * which they are indemnified is the 
public purse. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible, that the oligarchy should not, as 
borough-holders, have an interest directly 
opposite to that of the nation. 

~ The English oligarchy are, in fact, hold- 
ers of a monopoly, which as it is con- 
structed, enables them to get more by 
taxation than by good government. Hu- 
man nature operates with them as she 
does with others. The plan is systemati- 
cally vicious and ruinous. The private 
interest of the few is incompatible with 
the public interest of the many. I need 
net enter at large into the detail, but 
merely repeat what I have before said, of 
the notorious value of a vote in parliament.. 
Those who have bought that vote think 
they have a right to sell it. I know there 
are exceptions; I know that some few 
gentlemen purchase their seats, with a 
view to forward the public interest, or 
with the hope of indulging an honourable 
ambition :- but this is not the way that the 


works generally, and it is only of | 
t 


e general working of the system that 
we now have to inguire.. Those who lay out 
large sums in coming into parliament, whe- 
ther forboroughs, orin order to preserve in- 
terests, as they are cajled, for the most 
part, doso in order either now, or one 
day or the other, to be partners in the 
monopoly—to share in the government 
and the good things of government. 
Many of them are not without their at- 
tachment to the people, and to the soil 
and to the glory of their country ; but 
this attachment is so far from their 
ruling passion, that their first duty 
directs them to themselves, to their 
family, and to their friends. If any 
feeling is left for their country, after 
these cravings are satisfied, so much the 
better; but this feeling is not a necessary 
consequence of their having a place in 
this assembly ; noone will dare to say that 


it is—no one will dare to say that it ought | 


not to be. 

« "We have, then, nothing to do but to 
follow the example of the illustrious au- 
thor of modern science, and going at once 
to the basis of the vicious system, resolve. 
to reconstruct the fabric upon principles . 
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of mankind, rejecting as spurious all those 
systems which suppose men will act other- 
wise than as their interests guide them.” 
Let us own, at last, that we can only be 
saved by a House of Commons so chosen: 
as to give each of its members the least 
possible interest in misgovernment. This 
can only be done by connecting the legis- 
lative body wholly and fully with the- 
people at large. Nor can this object bé 
attained but by the frequent recurrence of 
the representative to-his constituent ; by 
the diffusion of the elective franchise 
amongst so large a body as shall be a faie 
sample of the community ;. and by secur 
ing the complete independence of the 
vote given at elections. ' 
I must say, I think the honourable mover 
has been very reasonable in his demands. 
He is more than borne out by ancient 
usage, when he asks for triennial parlia- 
ments.. If ancient practice can give a 
right, he might undoubtedly have asked 
for annual parliaments. Although this is- 
notorious, it may be repeated on this occa- 
sion. Our ancient parliaments assembled 
usually at the three great feasts. They 
then met twice a year. And Andrew 
Horne, editing that very ancient book, 
“©The Mirror of Justices,” inthe reigti 
of Edward Ist or, Edward 2nd, calls thé 
omission in that respect “ an abuse of the 
law, and a main one too.” Then came 
the enactment of the 4th and 36th of 
Edward 3rd, securing annual parliaments, 
and the positive right to annual parliaments 
was claimed in the famous Remonstrance 
of the Commons in the 10th year of Rich 
ard 2nd. I am aware that there has been at. 
all a dispute, whether annual parlias 
ments meant annual new parliaments. 
but Mr. Prynne, in his Brief Register, 
Part I. p. 334, seems to prove, that par- 
liaments were newly chosen every timé 
they were held, a fact deducible from the 
list of Speakers, the county histories, and 
the names of the members of the Com- 
mons’ House, notwithstanding the cele 
brated Whitelocke thought otherwise. 
There were adjournments and proroga= 
tions, but I believe that the first parlia+ 
ment that lasted longer than.a year was 


* See this and other important points 
elucidated in a reform pamphlet, publish= 
ed by Messrs. Baldwin, ‘Cradock, & Joy, 
Paternoster intituled, “Statement 
of the question of parliamentary Reform, 
with a reply to the objections of the Edin 


conformable to the recognised experience 


burgh Review, 
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‘the 23rd of Henry 6th. The civil wars of 
the Roses entirely destroyed the old Eng- 
lish constitution, and the parliaments, of 
‘Henry 8th, were quite deranged from 
the ancient model. 

I scarcely know to»what to attribute the 
strange mistake made by sir William 
Blackstone on this subject, unless, per- 
chaps, it may be ascribed to some hardy 
assertions made by the supporters of the 
‘Septennial bill; for there is no point more 
Clearly proved from rec8rds, than the 
‘frequent recurrence of new parliaments 
‘in the early.periods of our history. I re- 
»peat, we had no parliaments longer than 
a year before Henry 6th. Henry 8th, 
_ kept his parliaments together beyond the 
“Constitutional period, and for the best of 
- -reasons—he was afraid to trust his people 
‘with choosing their deputies immediately 
‘subsequent to his violent acts, and having 
-once got a House of Commons to his mind, 
‘resolved to keep it as long as he could. 
This shows the elective body were not 
~under the control of the Crown; for, had 
it been so, an annual parliament would 
‘have served the turn of this tyrant as well 
as alonger parliament. In the days of the 
Stuarts, the patriots were not so solicitous 
about new parliaments as they were about 
having a House of Commons in session. 
‘The fear was, that the king would contrive 
to govern and tax without parliaments. 
“This will account for the provisions of 
the bill, the 16th of Charles Ist, which 
‘turns upon frequent parliaments being 
‘holden. The same consideration applies to 
‘the Triennial bill of the 16th of Charles 2nd. 
which commands a parliament to be called 
-at the least within three years. I must 
‘be permitted to repeat the remark before 
‘applied to the reign of Henry 8th, 
namely, that the anxiety only for frequent 
‘parliaments, shows, that in those days the 
— thought themselves secure if they 

iad a parliament sitting, a certain proof, 
‘that a majority of the elective body was 
not then as now, the mere tool ef the 
minister—an oligarchy separate from and 
independent of the eople at large. 

About the period of the Revolution, 
‘however, the friends of freedom had 
begun to discover that frequent new par- 
diaments were essential to the interests of 
the country. The deke of Monmouth, ‘ 
who may be supposed to have known what 
was popular, in his declaration promised 
to give the people “ parliaments annually | 
chosen, and held, ‘not prorogued, dis- 


or discontinued.” The. Triennial | 
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bill of king William 3rd provided frequent 


new parliaments; -but even this did not 
satisfy the best and wisest lovers of their 
country: for we have it decisively assert- 
ed, that “at the Revolution assurances 
were given which led the nation to think 
that the ancient course of annually chosen 
arliaments would have been _ restored.” 
y lord Bolingbroke in the 19th letter of 
his dissertation on parties, quotes this as 
a well-known fact, and cites a pamphlet of 
Mr, Hampden, written ‘in 1692. We 
know the. difficulty with which king 
William was brought to consent even to 
the Triennial bill. . We know, that. at Jast 
he yielded only to the intercessions of sir 
William Temple, and to the reasoning. of 
Swift. Of the last-mentioned great man 
no one can mistake the opinions on this 
subject. He hasleftthem on record. It 
is in a letter to Pope that he writes. thus 
of parliaments: «I adored the wisdom of 
that Gothic institution which made them 
annual. I was confident our liberty could 
never be placed upon a firm foundation 
till that ancient law was restored among 


us. 
- The same fact may be collected from 
another distinguished person who wrote 
and suffered for the cause of freedom, and 
who was able to make the glorious boast 
that he had laid the bridge, over which 
the prince of Orange came to England. 
I mean Samuel Johnsen, who wrote the 
famous address to the army on Hounslow 
Heath, for which address he wassentenced 
to be whipped from Tyburn to Newgate 
by the judges of king James, and after- 
wards pensioned by king William, at the 
request of his parliament. We have a 
right to listen to and to believe such @ 
man. His‘ Parliaments at a Certainty,” 
shows what he and: his brother patriots 
thought of the right to annual elections. 
At-is certain that the patriots and states- 
men of those days perfectly well under- 
stood the true value of frequent elections. 
The supporters of prerogative did not 
hesitate to declare for long parliaments as 
useful to royal power. Mr. Lyddal, whe 
moved the Septennial act in the Com- 
mons, openly confessed, that << it would 
restore the prerogative to that part of its 
ower which had been cramped by the 
riennial act.”’? On the other hand, some 
of the greatest authorities of the day 
declared as openly not for triennial, but 
annual parliaments. Lord Raymond said, 
that we had never. departed from annual 
parliaments without detriment 10. the con~ 
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stitution. Mr. Hutcheson took the same 
line of argument; and not only on that 
occasion, but for many years afterwards 
the recurrence to annual parliaments was 
the favourite project of the Reformers. 
Mr. Bromley moved to shorten the dura- 
tion of parliaments in 1734. Mr. Carew 
moved for annual parliaments in 1745; 
and here I would beg to call the attention 
of hon. gentlemen who are so terrified at 
the very sound of annual parliaments— 
to the time chosen for Mr. Carew’s mo- 
tions—to the persons opposing it, and to 
the numbers who voted for it. There 
was then a pretender to the throne— 
almost in arms, and menacing an imme- 
diate descent. The two great parties of 
the state had just been reconciled, and 
the friends of Walpole and Pulteney com- 
posed a formidable phalanx on the Trea- 
sury-bench ; yet, in the face of the danger, 
and the inopportunity of the time—in 
spite of the coalition of the most power- 
ful statesmen of the day, Mr. Carew pro- 
posed his restoration of annual parlia- 
ments, calling it ‘a test of patriotism ;” 
and lost his motion not by the overwhelm- 
ing numbers, which will, I fear, defeat my 
hon. friend’s motion to-night :—No—hon. 
gentlemen will be surprised to hear, . that 
in 1745, in this House—against party— 
against prejudice, 113 members voted 
for annual parliaments, and were beaten 
only by 32 voices. Sir I. Glynn moved 
for shorter parliaments in 1757 and 1758. 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge made a similar 
motion on several occasions ; and in 1772, 
he had 82 supporters, although he had 
explicitly declared for annual parliaments. 
The blind fear of annual parliaments ‘is 

uite new. I need scarcely say, that the 

uke of Richmond declared for them. 
Many who now hear me, well know that 
the great body of the aristocracy and 
Whig gentry in 1793, solemnly recom- 
mended, that parliaments might be “ trien- 
nial, biennial, or annual, as they had been 
in former times.” 

{hope, that what I have said, has made 
out my position, that the hon. mover is 
completely justified, as far as precedent 
and authority go, in laying claim to 
triennial parliaments. I am aware that 
the question of the extension of the 
suffrage is more difficult. I think, how- 
ever, that —_ has been said even on 
this point, to show that the House, as it 
now stands, is entitled:to no veneration on 
the score of antiquity. I think enough 
has been said, to show that the elective 
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body must have been very different from 
what it nowis, when all the Reformers 
whom I have alluded to, thought a fre- 
quent recurrence to that elective body 
was, together with place bills, a sufficient 
security for the independenee of parlia- 
ments. I am aware, that the expedient 
of altering the frame of here was 
tried by Cromwell, who, though he fixed 
the elective franchise at so high a standard, 
secured such a fair body of electors, that — 
he found his “House of Commons: too 
faithful a representative of the people for 
his ‘purposes. I am aware, that lord 
Shafisbury prepared a scheme which was 
addressed afterwards to the Convention | 
meen and which went the length of 
ouse-keeper suffrage, and secret suffrage, 
and prepared, to use his own words, ‘ to 
raze the old building.? There was a 
pamphlet written in 1702, which exposed 
the inequality of representation allotted 
to the metropolis; and proposed, that 
London and Westminster might send 
eighteen members to parliament. But, 
generally speaking, the earlier reformers 
contented themselves with the frequent 
recurrence of elections as the best cure 
for corruption. - 
The hon. mover, however, is perfectly 
justified in demanding the elective fran- 
chise for the great body of the people, or 
for such a portion of that body as shall 
be a fair representative of the whole—for 
without presuming exactly to define who 
were the voters in very ancient days, 
there can be little boldness in asserting, 
that by the spirit of the old English con- 
stitution, the commonalty were the basis 
of one branch of the legislature. What 
was the early coronation oath twice taken 
by Richard 2nd? that the sovereign 
would maintain the laws, “ guas vulgus 
elegerit,” aphrase, which, in spite of all 
the disputes about tenses which occurred 
in the reign of Charles Ist, must still 
show, that the Commons had the great 
share in making the Jaws. The best 
writers, both ancient and modern, point 
to the same conclusion. Bracton, who 
lived in the reign of Henry 3rd, in the Ist 
chapter of his 1st book, on the laws of 
England, has these words: ‘ that which 
is justly defined and approved by the 
counsel and consent of the lords, and‘the - 
common agreement of the commonwealth, 
under the authority of the king or prince, 
hath the force of law.’? Fortescue, in 
his 9th chapter, on the laws of England, 
says, “ the statutes are not.made at the _ 
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will of the prince, but by the consent of 
the whole realm.” St. German, a writer 
of Henry the 8th’s time, tells, that the 
«statutes are made by the king and his 
predecessors, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and the commonalty of the whole 
realm.” The learned sir Thomas Smith, 
writing in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign on the commonwealth of ‘England 
(for our government was then called a 
commonwealth,) in his 2nd book, 2nd 
chapter, has these remarkable words : 
*¢ The parliament of England representeth, 
and hath the power of the whole realm, 
both the body and the head. For every 
Englishman is intended to there be pre- 
sent either. in person or by procuration 
and attorney; of what pre-eminence, 
state, dignity, or quality soever he be, 
from the prince to the least person of 
England.” 

The great names of Coke, Hardwicke, 
and Camden, ‘may be enlisted on the 
same side. The principle is acknow- 
ledged by almost every great writer. Dr. 
Robertson says, “It is fundamental in 
the feudal constitution, that no man can 
be taxed or governed except by his own 
consent.” To the same end Blackstone 
declares, *.that in a free state, every man 

who is a free agent, ought to be supposed 
in some measure his own governor; and 
therefore, a branch at least of the legisla- 
ture should reside in the whole body of 
the people.” Sir’ William Jones, in his 
speech to the three counties, declares ‘‘ the 
spirit of our constitution requires. a repre- 
sentation nearly equal -and nearly uni- 
versal.” 

The hon. mover ‘has told us what the 
statutes say to the same purport. He 
has quoted the preamble to the parlia- 
mentary writ issued in the 23rd year of 
Edward Ist, which says, “ what concerns 
all, should be approved by all.” . He 
might have added, “ that this writ was 
directed to the prelates and clergy, telling 
them to meet at Westminster, to consult 
with the lords and other inhabitants of 
the realm,” upon the common danger. 
The great charters of John and Henry 
3rd; the 25th of Ed. Ist, chap. 1, 5, 6; 
the 34th of Ed. Ist, stat. 4, da 1,4; 
the 14th Ed. 3rd, stat. 2: all these statutes 
show, that right of taxation was founded 
upon the common consent of the nation. 
The hon. mover has recited the answer of 
the Commons in the 10th of Richard 2nd. 
What can be more decisive? ‘ The 
would keep their old customs, 


which will that the knights be appointed 


by the Commons,” The rolls of the first — 


of Henry 4th inform us, that the 18th 
charge against Richard 2nd was his pack- 
ing of parliaments, “ whereas, his people 
ought to be free to choose and depute 


knights.” ‘His people” must have 


meant the people at large, not the great 
men—against whom the statute of West- 
minster the 1st was made: a statute on 
which lord Coke’s comment in his fourth 
Inst. ii. speaks volumes. He says, ‘ of 
old this was the answer of the Commons. 
when any new device is moved on the 


king’s behalf, that they dare not agree ~ 


without conference with their counties.” - 
- IT amnot ignorant of the debated ques- 


tion respecting the real « liber homo” of 


early times ; but after the best attention I 
can give to the subject, I think I may 


assert with Mr. Flood in 1790, that “in — 


ancient times the dideri tenentes, including 
in effect the whole property of | the 
country, and extending to the mass of the 
people, were the electors.” What else 
can be deduced from the statute 7 Henry 
4th, c. 15, quoted: by the member for 
Durham, which defines voters to be * all 
they that be there present [at the county 
court] as well suitors duly summoned for 
the same cause, as others?”? What else 
can be deduced from the other statute 
quoted by the hon. mover, the 8th of 


Henry 6th (an. 1429), which confined - 


the franchise to forty-shilling freeholders? 
an act called by sir W. Jones * basely 
aristocratical and highly unconstitutional.” 

These acts allude, I know, to county 
representation, and I also know that the 
question relative to the-boroughs, towns, 
and cities, is somewhat more involved 
and liable to dispute. The boroughs and 
cities were enfranchised, I believe, by our 
kings, first, in order to form an equipoise 
to the influence which the great lords 
might illegally exercise in county elec- 
tions; and, secondly, that the sovereigns 
might actually know the wishes of the 
great communities, and be enabled to 
raise taxes from them by their own con- 
sent; and there seems reason to believe 
that every free man, who was not entitled 
to a vote by his residence being neither in 
a city nor ina might vote in the 
county court; until. the Disfranchising 


act, the 8th: Henry 6th.. Forages the re- 
presentatives were faithful representatives 
in this respect at least; and those who 
ignorantly declaim against the servility of 


ancient parliaments, should recollect that 
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_in the 21st and 22nd of James Ist, we 


the election, an 
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Henry 8th, with all his mad tyranny, was 
anable to threaten his parliaments into 
taxation. It was not until the 27th of 
his reign that he prevailed upon them to 
pass the Statute of Uses, by which he re- 
covered what was really belonging to the 
€rown. Queen Mary could not persuade 
her parliament to restore the conventual 
property, then in the hands of laymen. 

In fact, the. kings of England thought 
the borough and city representation a 
great protection and a great resource, 
‘because it was a bona fide representation 
of large bodies of their subjects. That 
the boroughs fell into decay or into private 
hands, is true enough, but that such was 
their original condition seems to me ab- 
surd, when we recollect the purpose for 
which they were first enfranchised. I do 
not mean to say but that in a very few in- 
stances the case might have been other- 
wise—for instance, Saltash is said to have 
been enfranchised by a private individual. 
James the Ist shows what he thought of 
the matter, in his famous recommendation 
te the sheriffs not to return members for 
decayed places. He thought his _parlia- 
ment ouglit to be a place “ where all the 
whole body of the realm, and every par- 
ticular member thereof, either in person 
or by representation, upon their own free 
elections, are, by the laws of this realm, 
deemed to be personally present.” The 

liaments also held a similar doctrine. 

y Glanville’s Reports of Election Cases, 


find a committee on the Cirencester case, 
resolving, that “there being no certain 
custom or prescription who should be 
electors and who not, we must have re- 
course to common right, which to this 
purpose was held to be, that more than 
the freeholders only ought to have voices 
in the election, namely, all men inhabitant 
householders, resiant within the borough.” 
dn the Pontefract case it was determined 
‘by a committee of the same House of 
‘Commons, “ that of common right all the 
dnhabitant householders and residents 
within the ee oughtto havea voice in 

not the freeholders there 
only, as was pretended.” So wesee what 
the notion of the common right of Eng- 
Jishmen was in the reign of James Ist. I 
may remark that there is a word in the 
Pontefract case which looks something 
like a recognition of the right of universal 
suffrage—at any rate, the member for 
Durham is pereetly upheld by precedent 


ia asking for an extension of the suffr 
to all taxed householders, . 
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_ The hon. member who preceded me 
has dwelt upon the fact of a reform of 
parliament not having formed part of the 
changes at the Revolution. This is‘a very 
common objection. I think I have shown 
that a change as to the duration of par-- 
liaments was thought of at the Revolu- 
tion, and that even certain schemes for 
altering the frame of this House were 
laid before the public. I forgot to men- 
tion that Henry lord Clarendon told Mr. 
Pollexfen, the great lawyer, when king 
James 2nd, ran away, that king William 
had nothing to do but to call a parliament 
on Cromwell’s model, and declare him- 
self king. -Surely, however, hon. mem- 
bers cannot forget that the 16th, 19th, 
and 20th, articles of the prince of 
Orange’s declaration, all have reference 
to a free parliament. They do not 
forget that the eighth article of the 
Bill of Rights declares that elections 
shall be free. They do not forget that 
the parliament which elected king Wil- 
liam was a popular parliament, upon 
quite a new model, in which fifty com- 
mon councilmen, in fact fifty represen- 
tatives, sat for the metropolis. 

It is indeed but too true, that the 
great men of the Revolution contented 
themselves with mere declarations in- 
stead of enactments. It is too true 
that, as Blackstone says, the providing 
against arbitrary power, not by prero- 
gative but influence, was most unac- 
countably overlooked at the Revolution. 
This made Samuel Johnson say, that 
he wished all the Bill of Rights had 
been reduced to one line—* The right to 
have a parliament “ every kalends of 
May.” This made Mr. Hampden, in 
1692, say, that “it was a jest to talk of 
a settlement until the time and manner 
of calling parliaments were determined.” 
This made lord Bolingroke afterwards 
declare, that “* by the neglect of securing 
the frequency, integrity, and indepen- 
dency of parliaments, the essentials of 
British liberty were almost wholly over- 
looked at the Revolution, so that the na- 
tion soon diseovered, that without the 
necessary provisions in favour of free par- 
liaments, tle foundations were laid of 
establishing universal corruption.” 

It is quite idle to quote the Revolution 
of 1688 as an example from which 
nothing is to persuade us to depart. 
Though much was done, much was left 
undone. This was soon discovered by 
the greatest statesmen of ‘subsequent 
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times—although, as I before stated, :the 
usual palliative, which they proposed to 

ply to the corruption of parliament, 
was “frequent elections and place-“‘bills, ” 
because, ‘probably, neither was the 
elective body ever so thoroughly corrupt 
nor the power of the corrupter so great 
as to make an alteration of the frame of 
parliament visilly indispensable. 

This alteration had, I say, before been 
a matter of private speculation ; but the 
first practical statesman who seems to 
have been inclined to reform the mode of 
election in latter-times was lord Chatham. 
From the first proposition of that great 
man to infuse a new spirit into the consti- 
tution, it has been thought no crime to 
project a mode of remodelling the frame 
and constitution of this House. It has 
been the darling scheme even of ministers. 
Mr. Fox was minister when he supported 
Reform in 1782. The duke of Richmond 
carried with him his annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage into the: cabinet. 
Lord Shelburne, so we are told by Dr. 
Watson, made parliamentary reform a 
part of the condition of his accepting 
office. Of Mr. Pitt's three propositions 


in 1782, 1783, and 1785, one was lost. 
only by 20 votes, and the last was sup- | 


ported by 174° votes. Mr. Pitt is now 
called a moderate reformer; but, as I 
before said, his principle was the same as 
that of all reformers. He-said, in 1782, 
that he wished to cure a radical error. 
His last scheme was a sweeping disfran- 
chisement of thirty-six boroughs, and 
the transfer of their members to copy- 
holders in counties. Had he been true 
to his promises and his principles, -how 
great would have been his fame—how 

reat the benefit to his country! Then, 

stead of living to become a splendid 
exemplification of his.own saying, that in 
the present system no honest man can be 
a minister. Then would his talents have 
added lustre to his own name, rather than 
have hung like a garland on the bier of 
the liberties of England. Then should 
we have beheld the monuments of his 
genius and virtue in the glory, the hap- 
piness, the freedom of his -country ; in+ 
stead of finding his memory embalmed 
only in a ballad, and'the great name of 
ri good for nothing but the chorus of a 
‘club. ‘ 

I scarcely need do more than allude to 
the great men who, in our times, have 
advocated this cause upon the broadest 


‘principle. The friends of the people de- 
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clared the right of voting to be common. 
and personal ;” and Mr.- Fox, who did 
not begin as a radical reformer, certainly 
ended.as one. Were I not too prudent 
to attempt to draw the bow of Ulysses, I 
might follow the example of the right hon. 
gentleman, who the other day arrayed the 
great men of past times, who have strug- 
gled for the enfranchisement of their Ca- 
tholic fellow-countrymen. Sir, you know 
that the reformers may boast of names nov 
less illustrious—nay, they may boast of 
many of the same name as adorn the 
pages which record the efforts made for 
religious liberty. We also may show our 
Pitt, and our Fox, and our Grattan, and 
even our Burke, such as he was in his: 
earlier and better days. A Swift and a 
Bolingbroke belong to us—the great 
Chatham is all our own—a Savile anda 
Jones, he who was hailed the most. en- 
lightened of the. sons of men, he fights 
with us ; and whatever may be the event 
of this day’s contest, we may perhaps do 
well to follow the example of the Romans 
at Regillum, who animated their country- 
men to the fight by pointing where the 
shades of their departed heroes mingled 
in the combat, and led them onto vic- 


tory. 

Sir, it is not very difficult to antici- 
pate the objections which will be made to 
this measure. Indeed, we have already 
heard those of the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, who, as was said by the present 
member for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce), 
in 1785,. seems * so afraid of innovation, 
that he will not try even a new argument.” 
What has been before urged against alt 
attempts at amelioration in this respect, 
we must make up our minds to hear again. 
The watchword of the corruptionists have 
ever been, and ever will be, the “ consti= 
tution.” When the Lords threw out the 
Bribery bill, in 1722, they said, they 
would not touch the constitution. When 
Walpole opposed the Place bill, in 1734, 
he said he would not innovate on the con 
stitution. Sir W. Yonge, opposing Mr. 
Carew’s motion, in 1745, said, he would 
not lay a finger on the constitution. Lord 
North and Mr. Burke, on each of Mr. Pitt's 
three. motions, said, they declared for the 
constitution. When Mr. Pitt opposed 
Mr. Grey’s reform, he called himself the 
defender of the constitution; and we have 
lately heard a right hon. gentleman declare, 
that he will stand by the constitution. 
The word is a -good-word; but whether 
or.-not it is misapplied to the decayed 
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boroughs and to the perpetual dominion of 
154 proprietors of old houses and of rotten 
parchment bonds, is a question which 
must, I think, by this time, be hardly 
matter of inquiry. 
. The passion chiefly applied to by our 
antagonists is fear, base fear. Our ances- 
tors were frightened into the Septennial 
bill, as appears by the very preainble of 
that act of monstrous usurpation. They 
have been repeatedly frightened into not 
repealing it ; sometimes on pretext of fo- 
reign war, sometimes on pretext of domes- 
tic discontents. When Mr. Pitt brought 
forward his plan, in 1783, Mr. Powys, 
for lack of other arguments, proclaimed, 
that though Mr. Pitt might be moderate, 
other reformers were dangerous; and, to 
prove his assertion, read the duke of Rich- 
_ mond’s letter to the York committee. Mr. 
Pitt, in his turn, frightened the House 
with the phantoms of French. daggers ; 
and his humble imitators have terrified 
their audiences with the Agrarian laws of 
_ the Spenceans. In looking over the de- 
dates of former periods, I find exactly the 
same modes of refutation applied to the 
_ parliamentary reformers—all ridiculous, 
many of them incompatible with each 
other. The character of the people is bad, 
therefore they shall not have free parlia- 
ments. This was said in 1716, in 1745, 
and at many other times. The character 
of the people is good; therefore they do 
not want reform. This was said by lord 
North, who told Mr. Pitt, that there were 
only 20,000 signatures to the petitions for 
the measure. When the number of peti- 
tioners increased in after-times, Mr. Burke 
told the House, that the people were in 
themselves indifferent, but were excited 
to the complaint. Exactly the same thing 
was said in 1817, when more than a mil- 
lion of people petitioned for reform. 
But the great objection is, the danger 
which would inevitably accrue to all men 
of property, if the mass of the people 
should be allowed to vote at elections. 
This, though the most common, seems to 
me the most ill-founded, and it may be 
said the most absurd, of all the objections 
_urged against reform of parliament. What 
proof have we that the people, properly 
socalled, are enemies to proprietary rights? 
We are in the habit of talking as if the 
great mass of our population were the 
natural enemies of the few above them; 
as if they were roaming about without any 
thing they could call their own, greedy 


for plunder, and waiting for the first mo- 
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ment which should deliver the goods of 
their privileged fellow-citizens into their 
hands. But, supposing this to be the 
case, would the giving of votes to this 
unarmed populace be equivalent to giving 
them clubs? Would it furnish them 
with arms against their fellow-citizens ? 
Would it not much more probably recon- 
cile them to the happier part of the nation, 
by giving them common rights, and af- 
fording them a consciousness of possessing 
that equal protection from the govern- 
ment, of which no man can be sure, un- 
less he has some share in making those 
laws by which his conduct is to be regu- 
lated. 

The poor are to the full as much inter- 
ested in the preservation of the laws of pro- 
perty as the rich. They are more. so: 
a wealthy man may protect himself either 
in anarchy, or under a despotism, by the 

ower of his purse and of his previous 
influence; a poor man has no friend but 
the laws. The position of Mr. Burke is 
incontrovertible—‘* The people have no 
interest in disorder ;” oi yet the anti- 
reformers actually profess to believe, that 
the first orders given to the real and dona 
Jide representatives of the gw of Eng- 
land, would be, to vote away the property 
of those who have great wealth into the 

ockets of those who have little wealth. 

ow we have places where the election is 
in the hands of the poorer classes, and 
yet did we ever hear of these instructions 
being given*to the members for those 
places, or being proposed as a test to the 
canditates for those places? Indeed, I 
may ask, whether in places where the 
most popular species of elections prevails, 
there cs ever appeared a preference to the 
sort of man who might be expected to be 
a fit tool for the accomplishment of such 
spoliatory projects ? 

The enemies of reform always attempt 
to answer every claim, by pointing to the 
French revolution. I trust we shall live 
to see the times when that argument will 
be as obsolete as it is senseless. But, let 
me ask, did the French national assem- 
blies vote away private property? I say, 
they did not. They did vote away the 
property of the church, as Henry the 8th’s 
parliament voted away the iy pa of the 
church ; they did vote away the property 
of the nobles who were in arms with 
foreigners against the nation, or chose to 
take part against the new order of things 
by emigration. But, I say, they did not 


violate private property in the sense of the 
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by the enemies of reform. 
ad they, however, been guilty of this 
enormity, as they were of other and 
greater horrors ; it would not be to a free 
system of representation that such evils 
would be justly attributable; but to the 
monsters who forced them at the dagger’s 
point to be the accomplices of all their 
villanies. Nor was a thirst for private 
plunder one of the vices even of those 
monsters themselves. 

Let us turn to our own revolt against 
Charles. I have never heard that private 
property was invaded, or that any sytem- 
atic spoliation of the rich formed part of 
the sins of the Long Parliament. But our 
opponents tell us, that if property would 
not be invaded, the other branches of 
the legislature would inevitably be destroy- 
ed; and they point to the parliament of 
Charles. The exceeding ignorance dis- 
played in making such an allusion must 
surprise even those who are used to the 
hardy assertion of the anti-reformers. We 
are contending for a full, fair, and equal 
representation of the people; and they 
say, see what such a representation did 
with the king and lords in the time of 
Charles. Strange! !—it was not such a re- 
S—,, Fifty members of the Long 

arliament were excluded by the ordinance 
of the 22nd January, 1643. Two hund- 
red more by the ordinance of 2ist June, 
1644, and one hundred and forty-three 
by colonel Pride’s purge in 1648. The 

ouse of Commons, which in 1649, voted 
the king and lords unnecessary, was com- 
posed of sixteen county members, six 
members for cities, and sixty-seven mem- 
bers for boroughs—in all eighty-nine per- 
sons. So that, in fact, if the House of 
Commons of that day be a warning against 
or one sort of senate more than another ; 
it is against a borough parliament. When 
Cromwell called together his uniformly- 
chosen House of Commons, it was soon 
seen what stuff a truly representative 
assembly would be made of. The first 
thing they did—very injudiciously I think, 
was to pull to pieces the “ instrument of 
at al “ The next step would 

ave been to dethrone the usurper. 

The lovers of hereditary monarchy 
have nothing to fear from the people of 
England. Certainly the friends of the 
present family on the throne have nothing 
to fear from the exercise of popular rights, 
and from giving full scope to the wishes of 
the people. I am not sure that so much 
canbe said forthe aristocracy. Atleast one 
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thing we know for certain, that when the 
Pretender came to England -in 1745, he 
was induced to do so by the expectations 
held out to him by very many of the nobles 
and higher gentry of the land. This fact 
is ascertained beyond all doubt from au- 
thentic documents. It is true the same 
worthy personages behaved -as basely to 

rince Charles as they had done to king 

eorge; but that they actually encou- 
raged the treason is equally true. What 
did the people do? Why, in the whole 
march from Carlisle to Derby, the prince, 
flushed as he was with victory, and ap 


parently marching to mount a scarcely= 


disputed throne, the prince was joined only 
by three hundred of the people—of that 
portion of the king’s subjects, whom, under 
the name of rabble, we are accustomed to 
revile, and whom we are now willing to 
exclude for ever from the privileges inse- 
parable from freemen. 
I can assure the House, Sir, that I 
have omitted no pains, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of examining the objections urged 
against the reformers; and for this pur- 
ose, I have naturally gone to the strong 
old of our opponents, rather than to the 
position occupied only by our weaker an- 
tagonists. Indeed, I have brought down 
to the House, and now hold in my hand, 
a pamphlet containing a speech which has 
been pronounced here by the member for 
Bodmin, to be unanswered and unanswer- 
able. It is the speech of a right hon. 
gentleman now opposite (Mr. Canning), 
upon his re-election for Liverpool. As 
it is considered, then, as a sort of minis- 
terial manual, as a kind of vade mecum of 
corruption, I have looked into it, with the 
hope of seeing something new against 
those doctrines which I advocate, or at 
least something old presented in a 
new light. I own, I have been dis- 


appointed. The principal position occu-. 


pied by the right hon. orator, is, that 
all is well, and that we should Jet well 
alone. If this be so, I: can only say 
to our political Pangloss, that notwith- 
standing this may be the best possible of 
all possible parliaments, there is something 
unfortunate in the condition of those who 
smart and groan under the diseases of the 
state; and who are obliged, like poor 
Candide, ‘* passer par les baguettes des 
Bulgares.” 
he right hon. gentleman must not, 
however, take to himself the credit of this 
fine discovery. If it be true, it is no ben 
“re of his, His great prototype is 
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Mr. Arthur Young, who, in his “ Exam- 
le of France a Warning to Britain,” has 
aid down this law—‘ an unequal repre- 

sentation—rotten boroughs—extravagant 

courts—selfish ministers, and corrupt ma- 


_jorities, are so intimately interwoven with 


our political freedom, that it would re- 
quire better political anatomists than our 
modern reformers, to show that we ‘did 
not in fact owe our liberty to the identical 
evils which they want to expunge.” Sir, 
this is the whole sum, and the best sample 
of all that is advanced by the right hon. 
author of this speech; but, as it looks 
more like a good joke, than a serious as- 
sertion, I will not take up the time of the 
House by a reply to that, which if it be 
said in sad earnest, has, I trust, been an- 
swered before. It is curious, at the same 
time, to observe how naturally these anti- 


reformers fall into phrases which can be- |. 


come none but real representatives of the 
people, and which suppose the existence 

f that very representative system against 
which they so loudly declaim. For ex- 
ample, the right hon. gentleman here tells 
his Liverpool constituents, as an excuse 
for coming amongst them, that ‘ he held 
it to be of the very essence of our free 
and popular constitution, that an unre- 
served interchange of sentiment should 


take place between the representative and 


his constituents.”? Now, Sir, I ask you— 


Task the House—does the wildest re- 
former ask for more than this ? 


Does his 
“ very essence of the constitution” differ 
from what the right hen. gentleman holds 
to be “ the very essence of the constitu- 
tion?” But, what sort of ‘ unreserved 
interchange of sentiment” can take place 
between., some representatives in this 
House and their constituents? What 
sort of intercourse can these gentlemen 


hold. with the summer-house of Gatton, 
the stones of Midhurst, and the mounds 


of Old Sarum? Perhaps we. may send 
our honourable brother members to the 


-woods and wilds to consult the nymph 
the 


Egeria; they may be silently inspired 


‘ goddess.of legislation, but they will inter- 


change no sentiment with a single consti- 
tuent. 

Before I elose the unanswered, un- 
answetable speech,” I would direct the 


_attention of the House to that part of it 


which expresses surprise that the re- 
formers should complain of the little in- 
ssessed, by the House of Com-. 
-mons, whereas ‘¢ the House, like Aaron’s 
rod, has almost swallowed up the other 


point. But I contend such a parliament 
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branches of the legislature.” Sir, the re- 
formers make no such complaint. Their 
complaint is the very complaint of the right 
hon. gentleman, namely, that this House 
has swallowed up the prerogatives of the 
Crown and the privileges of the people. 
That it has absorbed into itself all -the 
power which ought to belong to the exe- 
cutive, and has rendered the other assem- 
bly little more than a chamber, in which 
those who exercise all their real power in 
this House meet for formal rather than 
for real purposes. It is surprising that 
the right hon. author should not have 
known something more of the doctrines 
and. complaints of those whom he pro- 
fesses to oppose. If he complains of the 
exorbitant power of the House, so do we ; 
and there is an end of our principal dif- 
ference. 
I have before noticed an argument, 
which is also adduced in this pamphlet, 
from the conduct of the parliament in 
1649. Irepeat that argument. is no. ar- 
ument against those who contend for a 
ree parliament and a true representation 
of the pect of England. The parlia- 
ment of 1649 was no more a free parlia- 
ment than we are a free parliament. The 
parliament of 1649 no more_ represented 
the people of England than we represent 
the people of England. The great ques- 
tion, the triumphant question put by the 
unanswerable pamphlet, to the reformers 
is this: ** when was the composition of 
the House different? When had wealth 
not as direct an influence, and the re- 
commendation of candidates was . not 
equally efficient?” If this posing, 
this puzzling question has not been an- 
swered before in the course of what I 
have addressed to the House, I would 
venture to say as a sufficient reply. to 
it, that as at no previous time were the 
means of corrupting this body so great, 
so at no previous time was. this body ‘so 
corrupt as at present. And when I sa 
this body, I mean not only the elected, 
but the electors, amongst whom corrup- 
tion is poured through all her. thousand 
channels, and who, in fact, are the only 
people that are able to withstand, in some 
degree, the pressure of enormous taxation ; 
because the fruits of. that taxation are, in 
some degree, divided amongst themselves. 
Show me a single parliament before. the 
Revolution that consented to tax. the 
people without remonstrance, almost 
without inquiry, and. I will give up the 
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cannot be shown, and I come to the ine- 
vitable conclusion, that the object for 
which members seek-a seat in this House. 
is totally different from that for which 
they were formerly deputed to this as- 
“sembly. 

Not that I am ignorant that bad prac- 
tices have prevailed, perhaps at all times, 
and that undue efforts have been made in 
procuring returns.to the House of Com- 
mons. ‘These instances must have, of ne- 
cessity, been very rare in times when the 
sending members hither was a burthen to 
the constituents, and sometimes a service 
of danger to the representative. But still 
they did occur. We learn that one Tho- 
mas Long gave the mayor of Westbury 
four pounds (a good bargain one might 
think) to be elected burgess for West- 
bury. lord Coke in his 4th institute 
( § 23.) mentions this, but in what terms 
He says, “ this matter was examined and 
adjudged in the House of Commons, se- 
cundum consuetudinem parliamenti, and. 
the mayor fined and imprisoned, and Long 
removed. For this corrupt dealing was 
to poison the very fountain itself. It is 
worth remark that Mr. Locke in his 
Essay on Civil Government has used the 
same metaphor in speaking of parlia- 
mentary corruption. So thought these 
great men, but our sages have discovered 
that it is this poison which makes the: 
fountain salubrious, and that without it 
the streams of the constitution would 
ag neither health, nor strength, nor 
ife. be 
Iam told that we have made near a 
hundred statutes against bribery and cor- 
ruption, and undue influence in elections. 
But it seems these statutes were made not 
to be kept but broken; not to be the law 
of the land, but — a sort of pretext 
to be employed by all, and to deccive 
none—a mere gross delusion —a ridicu- 
lous contradiction of every-day practice. 
The very great majority of this House 
are notoriously returned to parliament in 
defiance of all these statutes; so that to 
become makers of 'the law it appears the 
first qualification is to be breakers of 
the law. To what vices, to what lies, to 
what perjuries, to what frauds, to what. 
debaucheries, to what brutalities of every 
kind does the present system give rise! 
What.insults, alas, too well merited, has 
this assembly to bear without retort, with- 
out refutation! Did not sir Charles 
Turner tell this House that they were “a- 


set of thieves who. had stolen an estate, | 


title deeds?” . 
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and refused to let any one look into the 
Did not bishop Horsley: 
say in the House of Lords, that the rea-, 


son why clergymen should not have a. 


seat in this House was, because ‘ the 


means of procuring one were notoriously, . 


immoral?” Did not Mr. Speaker Abbot 
tell us we were in the daily practice of. 
conduct at which our ancestors would. 
have blushed with indignation? (It seems 
he disagreed with the “ unanswerable 
pamphlet”’ as to the history of this House. ). 
And lastly, did not the noble secretary at 
war tell us the other evening, that gentle- 
men in this House were “ obliged to bear. 
language which no man of honour would 
tolerate in private society?” And why. 
obliged to bear it? Because it is true.. 
Because to attempt a refutation would be: 


absurd. And yet all this monstrous im- 


morality, this law-breaking, this delusion, 
this infamy, this disgrace is to be borne ! 
and why? Our great statesmen give the 
answer ; because it has existed long—be- 
cause it does exist. To this I say, with 
the member. for Bramber in 1785, * that 
to desire to continue a known and an ac-. 
knowledged evil, merely because some 
good may result, is an argument such as. 
no human being should urge.” 
We hear daily praises of this assembly 
—from ourselves it must be owned—- 


which might deceive an inexperienced. 


man, or. one totally ignorant of the real 
construction of this Foass and the de- 
plorable condition of the country. It seems 
we are a good specimen of the gentry 
of the country. So would a deputation 
from the clubs of St. James’s-street be, 
but no representation of the people—no. 
real representation of those who are ab- 
liged to pay taxes and to obey laws, 


solely ‘because we are said to be their. ~ 


real representatives— Then we represent 
the various interests in the country. Ano- 
ther opportunity may be found of expos- 


ing this fallacy—or rather this folly, of 


dividing a nation into interests, and 
leaving a great mass. of neglected popula- 
tion apart, under the name of the multi- 
tude—or the people—or some other in- 
definite term. At present it will be suf- 
ficient to ask whether we do represent 
these interests. Do not these interests 
petition us daily, and tell us we neglect 
them? And when something was said 
the other. day, of the affection of ‘parlia- 
ment or of the minister, which is the same 
thing, for the landed interest, was not the 
declaration received with a horse-laugh ? 
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—Another eulogy bestowed upon parlia- 
ment is, that it introduces clever men to 
public notice. The hon, mover has very 
properly exposed that most absurd of all 
pretences to’merit. As if the object of a 


representative assembly were the same as - 


that of a school or college—to provide a 
perpetual crop of theme writers and de- 
claimers; instead of forming a true and 
faithful mirror, in which the sovereign 
may see the character and condition, 
wants and wishes of his people. 

: Sir; it is extreme folly to be pleased 
with and to encourage the talents of those 
who are enabled by those very talents to 
play a more distinguished part against 
ourselves. We should examine which 
side these clever men take before we put 
them into a situation to foster and im- 
prove those abilities which are likely to 
be directed against the public interest. 
In the words of a well-written pamphlet 
just published on this great question, 
which I have before quoted. ‘ To in- 
spect the lock and trigger of your fowling- 
piece, and to measure out the proportion 
of powder and shot with a proper adjust- 
ment of capacity, is doubtless of import- 
ance: but it is incomparably more im- 
portant to ascertain the direction in which 
the muzzle is pointed—for all your other 
precautions will merely terminate in a 
dreadful aggravation of your own danger 
and misery if it be turned against your- 
self.” It appears to me that the muzzle 
is turned against ourselves, and, for my 
part, I would rather the lock should be 
rusty and the charge wet, than see them 
both so accurately prepared as to be sure 
never to miss fire or fail of their aim. 

would, at the same time, observe, that 
there is a gross fallacy in stating that men 
of abilities would not be returned to par- 
liament if the elections were in the hands 
of the ‘people; such a supposition arises 
only from the complete ignorance of our 
modern statesmen as to the real character 
ef the people, who are, in fact, not so 
degraded and blind as they think, or as 
they wish. The instinct which makes 
every man do the most for his own in- 


terest, prevents any great mistake in this’ 


matter; and the same good sense which 
gives the most practice to the best phy- 
sician or the ablest lawyer, would, I think, 
secure the requisite share of abilities for 
degislation in those chosen in a fair com- 


ecg by 2 popular body of electors. I 


ave yet to learn that the members of this 


House, who ase sent hither by large | 
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communities, according to that system of 
election which the hon. mover could wish 
to make universal throughout the country, 
are peculiarly distinguished for their stu- 
pidity, or ignorance, or incapacity for the 
purposes for which. they were chosen. 
But, amongst the many other excellent 
alifications attributed to the House of 
ommons as now constituted, should not 
be forgotten that which has been lately 
assigned to it,* namely, that *‘ the dema- 
gogue finds his level and shrinks .to his 
proper dimensions in six months when 
once admitted to this assembly :” to this 
was added, that in case parliament should 
be reformed, it would be expedient to re- 
tain a nest of close boroughs, for insuring 
the introduction of the said demagogue 
into the senate at all times. Now, as tothe 
latter recommendation, it arose, I imagine, 
from the confusion of ideas to which the 
eagerness to say a smart thing at all — 
hazards will expose even the most expe- 
rienced debater; for it is the great com- 
plaint of the anti-reformers, that ina 
reformed parliament there would be an 
inundation, as it were, of mere popular 
orators, and that none but such charac- 
ters would compose this House under the 
new form of construction. However, let 
us not, as I before said, suppose that this 
hint as to the nest of boroughs arose from 
any thing more than the wantonness of 
the moment. But to turn to the eulogy 
passed on this House.—If it be true that 
it is framed so happily as to afford a 
touchstone to the pretensions of public 
men; to strip the tinsel off a coxcomb 
who would ‘otherwise remain undetected, 
then indeed it performs a service to the 
community. If it shows the value of 
sounding words, and big promises, and dis- 
playsthe treachery of pretended patriotism, 
it is also of much use. I suspect, how~ 
ever, that all that can be fairly collected 
from this eulogy is, that the demagogue 
has but one yote in this House, and that 
he is not gifted with the extraordinary 
quality of inducing men to decide against 
their own interest, and make a voluntary 
resignation of their own power. If, hows 
ever, the demagogue is but six months in. 
finding his level, in shrinking to his proper 
dimensions, there is a description of per- 
sons that do not in six months, no, nor in 
thirty years, find their level, and shrink 


* By Mr. Canning, on the second read- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Disabilities 
Removal bill. Bi 
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to their proper dimensions here. These 
are the regular adventurers, the downright 
trading politicians. The House will easil 
suggest to itself the sort of being to whic 
I allude ; but to prevent mistakes, I would 
atone to attempt a portrait, not finished, 
ut not exaggerated. A smart sixth- 
form boy, the little hero of a little world, 
matures his precocious parts at college, 
and sends before him ‘his fame to the 
inetropolis: a minister or some borough- 
holder of the day thinks him worth saving 
from his democratic associates, and from 
the unprofitable principles which the 
thoughtless enthusiasm of youth may have 
inclined him hitherto to adopt. The 
hopeful youth yields at once ; and, placed 
in the true line of promotion, he takes his 
beat with the more veteran prostitutes of 
parliament. There he rounds his periods ; 
there he balances his antitheses; there he 
adjusts his alliterations ; and plastering u 
the interstices of his piebald patchwor 
rhetoric with froth and foam—this master 
of pompous nothings becomes first fa- 
vourite of the great council of the nation. 
‘His very want of sincerity and virtue 
qualifies him for a corrupted audience, 
who look upon his parts as an excuse for 
their degeneracy, and regard him, not 
only as the partner, but as the apologist 
of their common degradation. Such a 
man may have notoriously spurned at 
every principle of public morality and 
public honor; he may have by turns in- 
sulted, derided, betrayed, and crouched 
to every party, or at least every politician, 
in the state. Sometimes he may have 
shown all the arrogance of success—at 
other times have displayed the true tame- 
ness of an underling, and have submitted 
to serve under those in public whom he 
has conspired in private to ruin and de- 
stroy. Yet this man—with 


“ Beauty that shocks you, parts that none 


can trust, 
“ Wit that can creep, and pride that licks 
dust” 
this man, I say, shall be courted and 
caressed in parliament ; and he shall never 
be so much admired, never so much ap- 
plauded, as when playing off his buffoonery 
at the expense of public virtue—as when 
depreciating the understandings or mock- 
ing the sufferin 


man does not find his level, he does not 


shrink to his proper dimensions in the un-'| 


reformed House; on the contrary, he is 
the true House of Commons hero. De- 
spised and detected ashe may be without 


of the people. Such a’ 
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doors, he finds a shelter in the bosom of 
the senate. Sunk as he may be in public 
opinion, he there attains to an eminence 
which raises him, for the time, above the 
scorn of his fellow-countrymen. True, his 
fame is not lasting, bat for the moment he 
is the glory and the shame of parliament : 
no one equals him on that stage— 

“ Him, thus exalted, for a wit we own, 

“ And court him as top-fiddle of the town.” 
Such a man, I say, Sir, would have no 

lace in a reformed parliament ; and if he 
be either useful or ornamental in a deli- 
berative assembly, it is for him that should 
be reserved that nest of boroughs which 
it has been proposed to keep solely for 
the demagogues. Talents without charac- 
ter would be banished from such an as- 
sembly, and the honest discharge of a 
sacred trust would be the first instead of 
the last requisite of a public man. ' 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, it was not de- 
sirable that this House should be a repre- 
sentation of the peoplein the senserequired 
by the hons member who had spoken last. 
The opinions of the people, though trust 
worthy guides from age to age, were not 
to be safely followed from month to 
month ; and it was better, in ‘most cases, 
for the House to be a little behind public 
opinion, than a little before it. It was a 
mistake, however, to suppose, as some 
appeared to do on the authority of the 
petition presented by lord Grey in 1793, 
that 157 individuals returned a majority 
of the House. Among those 157 were 
reckoned rather unfairly, not only the 
proprietors of close boroughs, but all 
men whose property or whose character 
gave them a leading power in popular 
elections: beside which error, it was also 
to be remembered, that 100 Irish mem- 
bers had, since that petition, been intro- 
duced by the Union, of whom at least 80 
were returned upon popular principles, 
Nor was the body returned by individual 
patrons, a united body, pulling together 
against the people ; but a body split into 
parties ; parties, which, in spite of the 
objection to the principle of party, must 
always exist, while mankind should con- 
tinue to differ upon great political mea- 

sures. The’ lateness of the hour would 
withhold him from entering at large into 
the details of the subject; but he could 
not help observing upon the niisapprehen- 
sion which se to exist as to the pro 
' bable effect of triennial parliaments. For 
| reasons of caution, not less beneficial to 


the people than to the Crown, parliament 
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was usually dissolved a twelvemonth be- 
foré the period of its natural death. He 
was not aware that this caution would be 
less necessary in a triennial than in a sep- 
tennial parliament. This would reduce 
the regular duration to two years. If 
to ‘this consideration were added that 
of the probability of casualties, such as 
the demises of the Crown, the changes of 
administration, and so forth, the two 
years would become little more than one; 
and thus, under the name of triennial 
elections, annual elections would be our 
actual constitution. The inconveniences 
of our present system—for some there 
were—we willingly bore as the price of 
our freedom ; but to multiply those incon- 
veniences would be to add nothing to our 
freedom at home, but to detract ma- 
terially from our strength and safety 
abroad: for the result of these perpetual 
appeals to the people would throw the 
executive as well as all other power into 
their hands, and leave the nation in time 
of war but an unequal match for the vi- 
gorous, daulo-nieded despotisms of the 
continental states.—These were a few 
among the many considerations which 
would induce him to oppose the present 
motion. - 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he rose to sup- 
pert the motion of his hon. friend from 
tis conviction of its necessity and pro- 
priety and in compliance with the wishes 
of 2,000 of his constituents. Before he. 
proceeded to state his reasons for voting 
for the motion, he begged, in the name of 
the friends of reform, to offer his acknow- 
ledgments to his hon. friend who had 
brought it forward, not for the talent he 
had displayed in support of the motion— 
for that was the naturalfruit of his genius 
and application— but for the industry 
he had bestowed on the subject. The 
opinions and views of the great body of 
the reformers were now embodied. It 
would now be seen whether the reformers 


could show, not poison, but balm, for a 


sickening state. Even the enemies of 
reform admitted that the reformers were 
theoretically right in demanding a free, 
full and. fair representation. e could 
say, from his intercourse with the people 
of, this country, that if reform were a 
mere theory, it would not have interested 
them. Many might contend for the vic- 
tory of truth over fallacy; because fal- 
lacy must. prove remotely pernicious ; but 
the people would not take a deep interest 
in abstract theory...In other countries 
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tumults, violence, and massacres had. 
been'seen in consequence of the attach-. 
ment of the people to abstract principles. 
It was not soin England. The question. 
of reform had taken such deep root,because_ 
the people were persuaded that it was ne- 
cessary for the general happiness and 
prosperity of the country—because they 
were persuaded that it was the regulating. 
principle of power and life; of liberty, 
person, and property. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Newcastle that it 
derived great energy from taxation. | 
There were two causes why it did so; 
first, the people felt themselves oppressed 
by intolerable taxes upon their industry, 
to such an extent that 240 days in the 
year were occupied in earning what they 
paid in taxes. In the next place they 
felt this burden more galling because the 
greatest part of it was for paying the in- 
terest of the public debt. The member 
for Newcastle had argued that the people 
had considered the war just, necessary, 
and proper. But a great many had,. 
from the first, been persuaded that the war 
had been founded in injustice—that it 
had not been waged for the liberties but. 
against the independence of the people. 
Great part of the money had been spent 
to induce persons to become supporters 
of the war, and to engage the independ- 
ence of others on the same side. Cer- 
tainly, a great proportion had been ex- 
pended to animate industry in order to 
dispose the people to approve of the war. 
The very interest had been paid by Joans 
during the war; and the people were 
content to enjoy the temporary prosperity 
in the hope of not seeing the evil day ; 
like Louis 14th., who had said that G 
cared not if a deluge should take place 
after he was gone. Any people could 
have been so corrupted ; but it was the. 
duty of their representatives to have fore- 
seen the calamities, and to have prevented 
them. The people now saw that no re- 
medy could be applied by the House 
without reform. tt the House had the 
will te apply a remedy, they had not the. 
power; because they were without the 
confidence of the people. The people 
asked not spoliation; but a remedy that 
would give them their due proportion of 
the fruits of their own labour. It was | 
true that they had the liberty of express- — 
ing their opinions, and that there was — 
still—thanks to the exertions of hon. gen- — 
tlemen in and out of parliament—some. 
practical liberty left tothe country. The 
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right hon. member for Liverpool had_ in- 
deed compared the liberty enjoyed in 


England with that enjoyed in America j¥) 


and, after saying that nine tenths of th 
inhabitants of the United States were in 
a state of actual slavery, had inferred, 
that the degree of practical liberty exist- 
ing in America was less than that which 
existed in England. He (sir R. Wilson) 
had never stood. forward as. the eulogist 
of the form of government adopted in 
the United States. He allowed that a 
large proportion of the population of 
those states consisted of slaves; but those 
who urged that circumstance as a matter 
of charge against America, ought not to 
forget, that slavery was mude a part of 
its constitution whilst it was under En- 
glish domination, and that it had recently 
refused to admit into the union a state 
which had refused to abolish slavery. But 
was slavery unknown in every part of the 
British empire? Or were not slaves a 
kind of property acknowledged by the 
law in Jamaica, Guadaloupe, and other 
of the West-India Islands? Before the 
right hon. member for Liverpool took. 
credit to England upon that score, he 
ought to bring in a billfor the abolition 
of slavery in the West-India colonies. 
The question of reform did not depend 
upon mere precedents. The people of 
England hada right to every improve- 
ment in their government which the in- 
creased intelligence of the age, the grow- 


ing knowledge of society, the change in. 


the position of property and the altered 
temper of the population, rendered. de- 
sirable; if that improvement. was com- 

atible with the safety of the country. 
Reform was a question which whether it 
was or was not connected with principles 
the Edwards and the Henries, must, at no 
distant period, be fully recognised by 


the.House of Commons. He should in-. 


deed despair of its success were it to de- 
pend upon nothing else than its justice: 
it depended, however, upon other causes 
—upon the knowledge, the temper, and 
the courage of the community ; and he 
was convinced that if the reformers per- 
severed with the same quiet, and deter- 
mined. spirit which they had recently ex- 
hibited, many of the gentlemen whom he 


saw around him would not sink into. their . 


graves without, heholding the House of 
~ Commons a full, fair, and equal represen- 
tation of the people. 

_| Mr. Abercromby said, that as he had 


and peopecents recognised in the reigns of . 
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voted in favour of reform in the year 


1807, he should have been sorry not, to 


ave voted in favour of it on the present 
Ccasion—if from-no other reason, at least 


‘from a desire of avoiding the charge of 


inconsistency... It was unnecessary for 
him to refer to the arguments which had 
been already used regarding what the con- 
stitution had been in ancient times; for 
he was sure that, ‘at present, the existin 

constitution was thoroughly understood. 
Changes had been formerly made in. the 
duration of parliament, in the qualifications 
of its members, and also in the modes of 
election. This circumstance proved; that 
the power of making changes in the, re- 
presentative system was not unknown to 
the constitution; and that such changes 
might therefore be made in it without any 
violation of principle, provided that they 
were at once safe and expedient. Now, 
there were two modes of reform for the 
country to adopt—one of them calculated 
to introduce intu the government so many 
important alterations, that he could never 
gonsider it in any other light than that of 
a revolution; the other, of such a nature 
as would repair and improve, without de- 
molishing the fabric of the constitution. 
Of this latter reform he professed him- 
self a warm and steady advocate ;. at the 
same time, he felt it necessary to state, 
that he never could, under any cireum- 
stances, give his assent to the plan of re- 
form proposed by his hon. friend the 
member for Durham. If carried into effect, 
he could view it in no other light than as 
tending to a complete revolution. It ap- 
peared to him to go too far; whilst that 
which had been proposed by his noble 
friend, the member for Huntingdonshire, 
and pursued the case of Grampound, 
appeared to him, on the other hand, not 


to go far enough. With regard to what 


had been said in the course of the evening 
respecting the influence of the Crown, 
he could not help observing that, not- 
withstanding the force with which public 
opinion operated upon the House of 
Commons, that influence had increased 
within it to a degree perfectly inconsistent 
with its integrity and independence. 
Nobody could entertain a doubt upon that 
subject who looked to the great increase 
of the army, the navy, and the establish- 
ments for the collection of the revenue 
which had taken place during the. last 
reign. He should, therefore, defend a 
considerable modification in the present 
system; indeed he thought that sucha 
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modification was absolutely necessary to 
prolong its. existence. Referring to the 
duration of parliaments, he said that h 
conceived septennial parliaments, to 
the longest, and triennial the shortest par- 
liaments, which any rational man would 
wish to adopt. Though he thought 
septennial parliaments too long, he could 
not agree toa bill for limiting their du- 
ration to three years, unless some measure 
was introduced at the same time to re- 
strict the expenses consequent upon elec- 
tions: for without such a measure, he was 
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understood as giving no sanction to the 
plan which had been introduced by his 
on. friend. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer intreated the House 
to enter into a dispassionate investigation 
of the state of the representation, and 
assured them that, if they did so, concilia- 
tion would take place between themselves 
and the people; but that, if they did not, | 
a tremendous convulsion would ensue, 
of which no man could anticipate the con- 
sequences. 

rc. Stuart Wortley said, he gave the 


convinced that triennial parliaments would , highest credit to the hon. member for the 


- throw additional weight, influence, and | county of Durham for the motives which 


importance, not into the hands of the had led him to bring this question before 
people, but into the hands of the Crown. parliament. That hon. member had intro- 


With respect to a place-bill, he felt the 
same difficulty as he felt regarding the 
limitation of the duration of parliaments. 
There could be no doubt that stabillity 
could not be given to any administration 
in a country full of active, intelligent, 
and enterprising spirits like England, 
without the existence of some solid and 
rmanent body to support it ; and, there- 
‘ore, considerable deliberation ought to 
be employed before a resolution was 
adopted to exclude from parliament every 
individual who held a place under the 
Crown. Besides, he had himself sat many 
years in parliament; and his experience 
did not lead him to think that wisdom 
had always been on the side of the people, 
and never on the side of parliament. If, 
on some occasions, the people had in- 
structed their representatives, on others 
the representatives had instructed the 
people. The measure which had recentl 
passed through that House, and whic 
was then under discussion in another place, 
was an instance in which parliament had 
instructed the people, and in which the 
people bad not turned a deaf ear to the 
advice of parliament. If an opinion were 
to gain ground among the people, that 
the majority of that House was determin- 
ed to oppose every species of reform, he 
should prophesy—and expect his pro- 
phesy to meet with aspeedy fulfitment— 
that a conflict would soon take place be- 
tween the House and the people, which 
would not terminate without inflicting in- 
jury upon both. Hehad thought it neces- 
sary to say thus much to the House, lest 
he should be supposed to have’ joined 
those wha received every proposition for 
reform with the most determined and un- 
relenting hostility. In giving his vote on 
this occasion, he wished to be distinctly 


duced it with a gentlemanly temper and 
feeling, to which even those who could 
not give him their votes were compelled 
to give their admiration. Though he 
agreed with that hon. member in thinking 
that many gentlemen were returned to 
that House by the power and under the 
influence of other persons ; and though he 
believed that there was a strong and general 
feeling in the country that some reform was 
necessary in the constitution of it, he 
would still contend that the House, even 
as constituted at present, was the only 
assembly for successfully carrying on the 
business of the nation. In arguing that 
point, he must beg leave to inform hon. 
members, that when they called upon 
him to look back to distant times for the 
constitution, he should not look back 
to the reigns of the Henries, but to those 
periods in our history in which the great 
struggles for liberty took place between 
the sovereign and the people. At those 
periods he would contend that the rotten 
boroughs were exactly in the same state 
of decay as they were at present. He 
would take Corfe-castle and Old Sarum as 
his instances, and would challenge the 
hon. members to point out any time at 
which they were not under the same 
species domination as now existed. 

hey knew both when and how the right 
of representation had been bestowed on 
those boroughs, and that knowledge was 
sufficient to prove the correctness of his 
assertion. He likewise agreed with the 
hon. member for Calne, that if the mode 
of election for members to serve in that 
House were to be made too popular, the 
effect of it would be to do away with the. 
House of Lords; and thatargument might . 
be considered as of some weight in show: 
ing that the influence exercised by peers 
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in that House was of essential use to the 
constitution. Honourable geitlemen, on 
the other side of the House, had said, in 
addressing themselves to those who sat 


on his side, “ You talk of our making’ 
innovations in the constitution by our pro- 
positions for reform—and yet, the consti- 
tation is full of inn@vations of your mak- 
ing—what, therefore, prevents us from pro- 
posing some innovations on our side?” 

e himself said, that there was nothing 
to prevent them: if their innovations 
were safe and expedient, no person could 
blame them for proposing them; but they, 
in return, ought not to inveigh against those 
who thought that the constitution did not 
stand in need of them. He was glad that 
the hon. member for the county of Dur- 


of parliamentary reform in that House, be- 
cause it was a subject that could not be 
fairly discussed out of it, in such meet- 
ings as his hon. friend, the member for 
Sussex, had been blamed for not attend- 
ing. He was sure that if the people out 
of doors should be correctly informed of 
what was then passing within, the question 
of parliamentary reform would be viewed 
by them in a very different light than that 
in which, for some time past, they had been 
accustomed to contemplate it: for when- 
ever an important question had agitated 
the public mind, he had always found that 
the decision to which the House came 
upon it tended to soothe and tranquillize 
that agitation. This had been made more 
evident than ever by the events of the 
Jast three months; for what man amongst 
them could have divined that the subject 
which at that time so powerfully distract- 
ed the country, and the House itself, 


into such comparative insignificance ? 
The hon. member concluded by stating, 
that if the wild visions of reform enter- 
tained by some individuals should ever be’ 
realized, the limited monarchy of England 
would be converted into a republic, and 
an end would be made of our glorious 
constitution. 

_ Lord Bury stated, that the importance 
of the present question demanded the 
serious attention of every member of the 
House, and he trusted that would be his 
apology for offering his sentiments in sup- 
port of the present motion. It had been 
for some time broadly stated, that the re- 
presentation of the people required re- 
form, and it would be but an idle waste 
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those instances in which’ this statement 
had been corroborated by facts—by such 
glaring facts as the boldest supporter of 
the present system would not venture, 
ng| to explain. But they had been so long 


and so unblushingly practised, and they 
were now so interwoven with the adminis- 
tration of affairs, thatit would seem, an 
interference onthe part of the people to 
‘correct the causes which fad produced 
these melancholy facts, was considered an 
innovation, and those who seek reform 
were branded as being disaffected, and as 
seeking: to overturn that, which, in the 
language of the ministry, ‘* works well for 
the country.” This was the important 
,point; and it would not be amiss to inquire 
in what respect the present system did 
“‘ work well for the country.” He would 
ask, did the country present an appear- 
ance of universal content—of general 
thriving industry? Was there any one 
part of this empire where such would be 
a true statement? Had.not the petitions 
on the table of the House told a melan- 
choly and heart-breaking story of univer- 
sal discontent—of ruined trade—of one 
wide scene of desolation and distress? 
Had the petitions which contained 
these distressing facts been answered ? 
No; they had been worse than disre- 
garded. When the people’ complained 
—when they petitioned for relief— 
bills for the restriction of their liberties * 


been thought possible that such things 
could have been accomplished in the 
Commons of England. But the power of 
corruption had prevailed, and the voice of 
the people had been unheeded. A faction 
had possessed itself of the powers of the 
House, into which it had also dragged the 
powers of the Crown. It had perverted . 
these combined influences to preserve its 
own political influence, and to destroy the 
constitutional interference of the people. 
This faction had so long and so banefully 
exercised these unwarrantable powers, 
that the sovereign himself had beemeonti- 
nually mixed up with party questions, and 
identified as a partisan in the measures of 
administration. This faction, arrogating 
to itself an exclusive connexion with the 
throne, connecting itself with the powers 
of foreign despots, had dared to tell this 
country, that meetings of the people were 
farces, and that limits ought to be put to 
the troublesome applications of those who 
sought to alter ‘the present well-working 


of the time of the House to enumerate 
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order of things. That parliaments were 
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had been passed. It could hardly haye 
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called for the purpose, not of maintaining 
the political pre-eminence of England on 
the sound principles of civil and religious 
liberty—not to attend to the prayers and 
petitions of the people—not to preserve 
the liberties of this country—zot to re- 
duce enormous establishments—zof to re- 
lieve the burthen hich five and twenty 
years of war had inflicted upon a generous 
people; but” were convened to rati 

treaties with foreign powers leagued in 
one common principle of despotism—to 
suspend those statutes which stand in the 
way of arbitrary power—to enact laws 
which shut our ports against the unhappy 
fugitive from foreign persecution—to in- 


crease enormous establishments—to im-, 


pose taxes. Such were the purposes for 
which parliament met ; and, unhappily for 
the greatness and prosperity of this coun- 
try, such affairs were transacted and car- 
ried by majorities of the House. The 
people in vain required that parliament 
should represent them, their feelings, their 
wants, their necessities. To such peti- 
tions of the people, ministers, by virtue of 
the present ‘ well-working system,” were 
enabled to turn a deaf ear; but he trusted 
that.a remedy was at hand, in an amended 
state of the representation ; and that the 
time was fast approaching when the peo- 
ple’s voice would be heard, and this fac- 
tion be taught, that thirty years of impu- 
nity and bad government would have a 
dreadful retribution. It was under such 
a system of misrule, that all constituted 
authority was brought into hatred and 
contempt. When ministers complained 
of the increasing prevalence of sedition— 
when they branded others with disaffec- 
tion, they should have recollected, that it 
was their misrule which had excited it; 


. they had made the times—they had cre- 


pair the mischief. 


ated discontent, and they must answer it. 
It was the notorious corruption which had 
so long existed, and had been so success- 
fy exercised as to produce these majo- 
s, and which had made this faction 
triumphant over the Crown and the inde- 
per of the people. It was this bane- 
ul influence which had left the people 
discontented, degraded, and at present 
helpless. The root of this destructive 
evil flourished in the present state of the 
representation of that House of Parlia- 
ment. It was there where the remedy 
must be applied—it was there where the 
unbribed representatives of the people 
must honestly, steadily, and ehainfully 
Until a reform took 
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place iste gl! that might otherwise be 


said or doné was an idle mockery and in- 
sult — the understanding of the coun- 
Wry, which might be inflicted, but could 

t be long endured. Reform must 
come, and would come, to teach parlia- 
ments for what purpose they were de- 
legated. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, complimented 
the hon. mover on the moderation he had 
shown; at the same time, he could not 
support his proposition. The class of re- 
sident householders proposed by the hon. 
member was objectionable as voters. Re- 
form might be carried to an extent that 
would be not only dangerous, but crimi- 
nal. During the French revolution, one 
of the members of the convention told 
the assembly that they had destroyed the 
aristocracy of the nobles, the aristocracy 
of tradesmen and shopkeepers, but still 
they had another class more dangerous to 
destroy, namely the aristocracy of talent 
and genius.—-Danton was the monster who 
made such a proposition. It was an in- 
stance, proving that the spirit of reform 
might lead, if followed, to the most extra- 
vagant actions. Besides, scarcely any 
two persons were agreed as to the precise 
plan that should be adopted. He would 
pledge himself that if all the gentlemen on 
the government side of the House would 
make their obeisance to the Chair and 
withdraw, and leave the question to be 
decided by the gentlemen opposite, the 
motion would be negatived by the hon. 
members opposite by an immense majo- 


rity. 

Lord Milton confessed that he had al- 
ways approached this subject with consi- 
derable alarm; not that he thought it to 
be of itself attended with danger, but that 
he conceived the theories of some of those 
who pretended to discuss it likely to pro- 
duce a complete and in the 
country. Indeed, it had appeared to him, 
upon all former occasions, that the House 
of Commons. did virtually represent the 
wpe ; and, entertaining that opinion, he 
could not conceive how those who called 
for reform co maintain the attack, 


which in so doing they made upon the — 


ancient constitution of parliament: On 
those oceasions he had lodked with the 
warmest enthusiasm upon the constitution, 
and had imagined that upon every point 
it worked well for the community. A 
better acquaintance with the praetices of 
parliament—a closer investigation of some 


of its leading ggptliarities, and perhaps @ 
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ter maturity of judgment, had induced 
sn to alter the opinions which he had 
entertaified at his outset in public life. 
He had seen the House of Commons act- 
ing in complete and avowed opposition to 
the sense and wishes of the people ; and, 
having seen them acting in such a man- 
ner, he should have been guilty of the 
greatest inconsistency had he applied his 
old opinion to it. The only way in which 
he could preserve his consistency was, as 
the House appeared changed to him, to 
change his opinion, and to avowy, his 
change of opinion regarding it. Referring 
to what had:fallen from an hon. member 
in the course of the debate, the noble lord 
remarked, that he had not yet gained such 
an acquaintance with the constitution as 
to discover that the House ought to stamp 
the impression of its mind on the people, 
d not to take its ownimpressions from the 
eople. Much had also béen said with re 
gard to the need that the House had of 
clever men being admitted into it through 
close boroughs as legislators. This need he 
totally denied. The House might be 
more pure than the Areopagus of Athens 
or the senate of Rome ; but if it did not 
represent the wishes and feelings of the 
eople, it was not a House of Commons 
in any constitutional meaning of the word. 
That, the people were fully capable of 
judging whether the House of Commons 
did, or did not, do its duty upon sound 
and constitutional principles, was a tenet 
backed by the opinion of Mr. Burke ; and 
higher authority the House would scarcely 
desire. Speaking of the general consti- 
tutional conduct of parliament, Mr. Burke 
said ‘ of all these things, they (the peo- 
ple) are perfect judges, and judges with- 
out appeal ; but as to the detail of a parti- 
cular measure or scheme of policy, they 
have not sufficient of speculation in the 
closet, nor of experience in business, to 
decide upon it. They can very well see, 
however, whether we (the House of Com- 
mons) are tools of the court, or their true 
and honest servants; of all that they can 
well judge, and I could well wish that 
upon such points they should always ex- 
ercise their judgment.” The noble lord 


been able to make, he could state, that 
the great mass of the middle classes of 
society were in favour of reform. Re- 
ferring to alate county meeting, he could 
assert, that the great majority of the yeo- 


manry thought that reform was ree 


It wastone of the alarming signs of 
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times that persons of the most peaceable 
habits expressed their opinions, that there 
was nothing to be hoped for from that 
House. In recapitulating the different 
interests which were represented in that 
House, he feared he must say that there 
was a court interest greater than all the 
others; and this, he contended, was 
state of things which they must rempdy, 
or it would be remedied for them. e 
believed that the opinion of the great mass 
of the people was, that there ought not 
only to be a change of men, but of mea- 
sures also. He nevertheless could not 
agree to the motion, which however beau- 
tiful in theory, would be productive of as 
many difficulties as it would tend to re- 
medy. The House ought to be the re- 
presentation and not the delegation of the 
people. In support of the necessity for 
reform, the noble lord stated, that on™ 
a division in that House, upon a popular 
question of the county members, 86 had 
voted on one side, and 84 on the other, 
while, of borough members, there had 
voted 173 on one side, and 75 on the 
other ; thus clearly evincing that influence 
could be exerted over the latter class. 
The noble lord then reviewed the state of 
representation in Scotland, which, he 
contended, was neither a representation 
of the people, nor of property. Although 
he was far from approving the plan which 
his hon. friend had developed, and deemed 
it pregnant with danger to the constitu- 
tion, he still thought the House ought to 
go into a committee on the state of the 
representation, with a view of infusing 
into that representation a more popular 
spirit than it at present possessed. 

Mr. W. Wilkiams said, that from his 
earliest days he had given his support to 
parliamentary reform, convinced as he 
was that nothing but reform could secure 
the constitution from ruin. He was de- 
sirous of tearing from the British constitu- 
tion all its imperfections. He was ready 
to admit that parliament did much good. 
Indeed, the proceedings of 600 gentle- 
men of talent and education when report- ~ 
ed, must do much good when circulated 
over the country; but the lis wa was, 


did they do enough? He was per- 
suaded that parliament would continue 
under a stigma, until some regulation was 
adopted with respect to small boroughs, 
which had been found a powerful and 
dangerous instrument in the hands of 
He held in his hand an ac- 
Ount of mings divisions that had taken 
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x: place in that Heuse, but at that late ‘hour 
would only quote two, to prove the ne- 
cessity of reform, and both occurred with- 
in this present session. The first wason the 
motion of the marquis of Tavistock, when 
the numbers were 179 against 324; of the 
mer, 99 were returned for counties or 
pulous places; while of the 324, only 
78 were of the latter description. The 
malt tax would have been repealed if the 
county members had alone possessed 
votes on the late divisions. The majority 
of the county members on a late divi- 
sion on the army estimates, were 32 to 
22 against that wasteful expenditure of 
the public money. The House of Com- 
mons ought to have a control over his 
majesty’s ministers. With the same sin- 
cerity as the right hon. member for Liver- 
pool had declared, that he’ would always 
oppose reform, he also would declare, that 
he would always support reform, for he 
thought that it alone could save the 
country. 
* Mr. Honywood said, that although he 
was convinced of the necessity of a re- 
form in parliament, yet he was not pre- 
pared to go the length of his hon. friend’s 
proposition. 
The debate was then, on the motion of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, adjourn- 
ed ‘till to-morrow. 


* 
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Stream Encines.] Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor rose pursuant to notice, to move for 
leave to bring in a bill with respect to the 
law as it affected nuisances by smoke is- 
suing from Steam-engines. Of the per- 
nicious effect of such nuisances, no gen- 
tleman could be unaware. The steam-en- 
‘pines productive of these nuisances were 
not only injurious to the health and com- 
fort but even ruinous to the property of 
persons who happened to be resident in 
their vicinity. Of the latter effect, a very 
distressing instance had come to his know- 

“ledge. ae was that of a clergyman, who, 
after Having erected additional buildings 
for the purpose of extending his school, 
was actually obliged to quit his premises, 
in consequence a steam-engine erected 
in an adjoining field, the smoke from 
which actually rendered his house unin- 
habitable. If it were said that this clergy- 
man might obtain redress by preferring an 


indictment he would answer, that they 


gentleman could not alfonso pay the ex- 
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pence of a prosecution, which, upon a 
writ of certiorari, was much more consi 
derable than might be generally supposed; _ 
and upon prosecutions by indictment, it 
was known that the prosecutor must pa 
his own costs. Hence, the most perni- 
cious nuisances were often tolerated 
through the inability of those under the 
necessity of residing in their ,vicinity to 
defray the costs of a prosecution—He 
did not intend to interfere with the exist- 
ing law as to nuisances, or to withdraw 
froma jury the power of deciding upon 
any question of nuisance. Therefore he 
could not accede to the» proposition 
suggested to him of investing two or three 
magistrates with the power of promptly 
inquiring into,and suppressing any nui- 
sance of this nature by summary process. . 
The matter to which his motion referred, 
had undergone_the consideration of tw 
committees, before whom, the extent of » 
the nuisance, with the practicability. of 
reducing the smoke that occasioned it 
was fully proved. . The hon. member “ 
mentioned several places where apparatus 
was provided in the furnaces of steam-en- 
gines to consume their own smoke, and 
particularly the manufactory of Mr. 
Parkes of Warwick, which he had himself 
personally inspected. He also instanced 
the case of the Lambeth Water-works, ~ 
where for some time the steam-enginc 
was such a nuisance that although on the 
‘other side of the river, neither he nor his 
neighbour, lord Liverpool, could walk in 
their gardens in consequence of being 
overclouded with smoke. How noxious 
then must that smoke be to those in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the engine ? 
But he and lord Liverpool had deter- 
mined to prefer anindictment. Upon in- 
timation, however, of their complaint to 
the gentlemen connected with the water- 
works, measures were promptly taken to 
cure the evil, which had been ‘done 
effectually by the introduction of a smoke 
consumer into the engine. But the same 
cure might be generally applied both in 
town and country, where such nuisances 
existed. Now, to remedy this evil, and 
to encourage people to prosecute, he pro- 
posed to proceed upon the principle of 
the highway act, by which, persons not 
removing any buisance upon due notice, 
were subject to certain penalties; he 
meant, that if the proprietors of Steam~ 
Engines did not reduce the nuisance to 
which he referred, upon due; notice or 


complaint to them, it should be compe- 
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tent to, the judge before whom any in- 
dictment might be triedj#to order the 
party prosecuted to pay the costs in- 
curred by the prosecutor, and also, before 
sentence, to order inquiry to be made by 
proper persons whether the nuisance 
which was the subject of prosecution 
could be abated? The hon. member 
concluded with moving for leave to bring 
in a bill “ for giving greater facility in 
the prosecution and abatement of nuis- 
ances arising from furnaces used in the 
working of Steam-Engines,”? the 
“Mr. Tremayne was favourable to the 
general principle of the bill ; but doubted 
the expediency of applying its provisions 
to the cases of engines worked in the 
mining districts. 
Mr. D. Gilbert said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman’s bill must be considered as almost 
tantamount to a new law: it would there- 
fore be necessary to guard against the in-. 
terruption of important works, on ac- 
count of a trifling inconvenience or pro- 
ceedings from groundless complaints. 

Sir M. W. Ridley supported the bill, 
and mentioned the instance of a steam- 
engine in one of the largest collieries in 
Northumberland, where, by the applica- 
tion of proper machinery, the smoke had 
been so reduced as to lose all its offensive 
Alderman Wood said, that as there 


‘Cornwall he thought it would be better to 
jpt. that, and perhaps some other 
counties, from the operation of this bill. 
If some such limitation were not adopted 
the bill would probably have to encounter 
great opposition. . Cornwall itself they. all 
knew, might send a pretty considerable 
force in hostility to it. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor expressed his deter- 
mination not to exclude any particular 
county. the House should agree to 
introduce such a provision, he would 
abandon the bill altogether.» 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


RerorM oF PARLIAMEN?.] The 
debate on Mr, Lambton’s motion “ That 
this House do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider 


of the State of the Representation of the | 


People in Parliament, being resumed, 

Mr. Wyvill expressed his earnest hope, | 
that the House would accede to the mo- 
tion of the hon. member... In the present 
distressed. state of the country, when) the 


discharge a dut 


amount of the taxes was three times as 
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eat as it was thirty years ago, reform 
was loudly called for by the voice of the 


people, and that voice it would be GWE 


wise nor expedient to disregard. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow:thought the mea- 
sure which the hon. mover had in con+ 
templation was- every way t 
most objectionable that could “be pro 
posed. It was even more obnoxious than 
the plan of universal suffrage, seeing t 
it would, if agreed to, involve the com- 
plete disfranchisement of a great number 
of persons who had committed no crime 
whatever. He knew he should be told 
that the persons whom it was thus pro- 
posed to strip of their franchise wo d 


still enjoy the.right of voting in common’ 


with others ; but still it was evident that 
they mustsin a manner be lost in the 
great mass of persons among whom it was” 
intended to distribute the elective fran- 
chise. Great stress had been laid on: a’ 
paper circulated in the year 1792 or 1793, 
in which it was stated that a certainjnum- 
ber of peers and commoners returned ‘a 
majority of that House. Hehad made it 
his business to inquire into the statements — 
contained in that: paper; and thoughsit 
was sanctioned by the countenance of Se- 
veral persons of the highest respectability, 
he had never seen such a tissue of mis- 
takes in his life, as that document pre- 
sented. The names of peers had been 
put down in that list: as returning mem- 
bers to that House, merely because. they 
exercised the legitimate influence of their 
high lineage and distinguished characters. 
It was absurd to say, for instance, that 
the duke of Devonshire returned the 
member for Derby, because a member 
of the illustrious house of Cavendish 
was elected the representative of that 
county. He trusted, that great property 
high character, and amiable manners; 
would always maintain their natural in- 


fluence in that House. He did not- wish ~ 


to trespass upon the time, when so many 
hon. -members were anxious to address 
the House, but he could not sit down 


}without entering his solemn protest 


against a measure which went to deprive 
any man of his franchise upon mere spe- 
culative grounds. 

Mr. Sykes observed, that he rose to 
which he owed to: his 
constituents, rather. than with the hope of 
throwing any new light on the subject. 
He felt no difficulty in saying that he was 
disposed to agtee to the motion of. his 
hon. friend, and should vote for .going 
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into aco mmittee. It was not his intention 
to go back to the time of the Saxons 
oawith ‘the view of inquiring into the 
~ origin of the constitution parliament, 
and comparing the commune concilium of 
old with the parliament of.the present 
ay: it was enough for him to consider 
what was the present state of the repre- 
sentation. He, for one, would not be con- 
ted with any thing short of a fair re- 
of the people in parliament ; 
- and in this view he was supported by the 
authority of Mr. Burke, who had said, 
the express image of the feelings an 
Of the people. This was the 
sense in which the hon. member for 
Yorkshire interpreted the opinion of that 
reat man ; he seemed to hayewread Mr. 
Barke in a different edition from that 
which he{Mr. Sykes) had seen, for his 
notion seemed tobe this, that the House of 
». Commons should be the express image, 
> not of; the feelings of the people but of 
oO” the eelings of the minister of the day. 
If the people were, however, entitled to a 
real representative pomenanens the other 
tion was, whether the people at pre- | 
t were or were not really represented ? 
He had no hesitation in saying, that they 
were not. If any one doubted this, the 
recent votes of that House ought to pro- 
duce complete conviction. He appealed 
to those votes for the proof of what he 
advanced, as well as to the vote in the 
case of the Queen. There the people of 
this country almost und voce petitioned 
that her majesty should be restored to all 
her rights and the House decided against 
them»by majorities nearly as large in pro- 
portion, as those which to the pe- 
titions the'country. The petitions of 
the: e against extravagant expendi- 
_ demands of ministers, however exorbitant, 
~ met with the ready concurrence of the 
.. House, and in the estimates not a shilling 
was reduced in compliance with: the 
universal prayer of the nation. It was 
not enough that there should be able and. 
wise men in that House: if such were 
sufficient on that ground alone to repre- 
sent the people, they might as well invite 
them from foreign countries as look for 
them at home, but they wanted men in 


that House who had the feelings of En-) 


glishman : there were many clever and in- 

— amen in that House, but the de- 
twas, that they were-not returned by 

the people. . He-would rather havea pure 
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representation, than any talent which 4 
corrupt system could introduce. He did 
not know whether reform would have the 
effect, as had been said, of bringing into 
that House none but men who were “ as 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” 
but at all events, though some might be 
returned of a different character, he 
would prefer purity of councils in that 
House to the display of the most distin- 
guished abilities without it. He was 
therefore decidedly of opinion that the 
House ouglit to go into a committee, . 
though he did not, in every respect, — 
approve of the plan proposed by the hon. 
member for Durham. The great vice of 
that plan was, that it excluded a certain 
description of electors whose interests 
ought to be represented ; for instance, it 
shut out all artizans who were not house- 
holders. He did not approve of universal 
suffrage: no man abhorred it more than 
he did; but he thought that the artizans 
should have a share in the choice of re- 
presentatives. This, however, could be 
discussed when they went into a commit- 
tee. If he might give his own opinion 
with mn to the plans which had been 
proposed, he would say that the first and 
most efficient plan which he knew of, 
was that of lord Chatham, by adding to 
the county representation ‘and transfer- 
ring the franchise from decayed boroughs 
to large and populous towns. It was no 
objection to urge against going into com- 
mittee, that the reformers were not | 
agreed among themselves as to their 
plans. If those plans did exactly tally 
with each other, it would be said that 
they had all come from the same officina, 
It had been well observed on the pre- 
ceding night, that the differences of opi- 
nion among the religiousreformers, did not 
prevent the establishment of the reforma- 
tion, yet their differences were more nu- 
merous and more important than those of 
the political reformers of the present day. 
They differed upon both doctrine and dis- 
cipline, and yet were now enjoying the 
blessings of the glorious triumph of their 
cause. Hehad early entertained a con- 
viction of the necessity of reform, and 
was proud to profess the principles of Fox 
Savile,and Chatham. It must be evident 
to every one, that reform was in its pro- 
gress, and could not be pe He 
would therefore rather deal with it now in 

a friendly manner,/while that might be 
done, than when it should have assumed a 
character of violencee 
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- Mr. Benett, of Wilts, said, he would 
not go at any length into the question 
then. It was sufficient for him to know 
that corruption did exist in the represen- 
tation; and, as far as he knew, that House 
ought to be the real representative of the 
Commons of England. The influence of | 
the Crown by peérs and other individuals, 
was too great in that House to allow it to 
be a pure representation. They were 
therefore bound to votefor a committee, 
in which the state of the representation 
could be considered. As to the plan pro- 
posed, many objections might beitaken 
against it. As to the point of shortening 
the duration of parliament, he was not | 
prepared to decide upon that, and say | 
what should be the exact term of dura- | 
tion; but he could not see how any man | 
who wished for the purity of parliament, 
could vote against going into a com- 
mittee. No man, by giving his vote 
for that committee, pledged himself 
to any specific plan. If the hous mover 
had not presented a bill, the charge 
would have been made, which had 
been often made before, that nothing 
was referred to the committee to decide 
upon. Ifthe entire plan was not adopted, 
he hoped some parts of it would. It 
could not be denied, that a certain cor- 
ruption did exist with respect to the 
return of members, and it was not the 
nature.of corruption to stand still. But 
it was said, that the machine of parlia- 
ment worked well—it might do so at pre- 
sent, but if the principle was unsound, it 
could not work well long. Those who 
» supported reform, were told, that it was 
necessary ministers should have a certain 
power in that House; for if they lost a 
majority, they must retire from office. 
He could not subscribe to this doctrines; 
for if it was necessary that ministers should 
always command a majority, why were 
the members on his side of the House to 
come there and lose their time and health, 
in vainly | to teach ministers 
that the acts of public men ‘should be 
subject to the control of parliament? 
He hoped to see the:time when the House 
of Commons would once more represent 
the people, and when seats should not any 
longer be sold like cattle in the market. 
He knew that the sale of seats was arrang- 
ed upon a scale of such sytematic corrup- 
tion, that they brought different prices, 
necordingto the freedom of voting. But, 
whatever the plan for efficiently reforming 


4 


the representation might be, the notari- 
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ous existence of corrupt practices was 
ground sufficient for going into the com- 
mittee. 

Captain Maberly, in giving his sanction 
to the motion for a committee, ‘was 
to guard against the’ supposition 
that he sanctioned the bill which his hon. 
friend had in contemplation. He had no 
hesitation in declaring himself to be a 
reformer, but one of the most moderate 
description; and therefore he could @nly 
approve of such a plan of reform as ‘was 
moderate and temperate in its principle. 
It could not be denied that there were 


defects in the representation ; and it was 


natural that there should be, for it was 
not the result of systematic wisdom, but 
arose in the course of events, and adapted 
itself to ciréumstances, still carrying with 
it the traces of those remote ages from 
which it first sprung. The defects he 
conceived to be these—that several large 
towns, which, on account of their opulence, 
commercial importance, and populeusness 
ought to have representatives, were at 
present unrepresented. In the march of 
time, another defect had arisen, cortes- 
ponding to that, it was, that go 
towns, which had once a degree of opu 
lence and consideration, ceased to possess 
them, and yet were represented. It was 
his idea that these latter places should be 
disfranchised, and their franchise conveyed 
to the others which were entitled -to it. 
This would have the effect of conciliating 
the people, who were naturally ‘irritated, 
from the absence of that political power 
which they had a right to possess. He 
then entered into an historical statement 
to show that there was of old a discretion- 
ary power in the Crown to disfranchise 
boroughs. No less than 68 boroughs had 
been disfranchised which formerly sent 
members to parliament, and several bo- 
roughs had ‘claimed exemption from re- 
turning representatives. As the Crown 
had that discretionary power formerly of 
disfranchising boroughs, and exercised it 
in so many instances, he did not see why 
the entire legislature was not competent 
to exercise such a power, when necessary, 
to rectify the representative system in 
conformity with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. He then stated that he strongly 
objected to the present bill: it started 
upon a wrong principle, by recognising 
householders as competent to vote, it 
made property the basis of the right of 
voting, and i property was made the 
basis, the number of votes ought to be 
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increased, on a scale graduated according 
to the value of that property, and in 
roportion as househulders were taxed ; 
But to make property the basis, and 
then proceed on a principle of equal- 
ity, was an opertion not to be over- 
come. He could not agree with those 
» were of opinion that the House 
should be purely popular: he believed it 
was necessary tothe true support of the 
statéi and the laws, that both the peers 
and the Crown ought to have some influ- 
ence in that House. He did not think it 
should too exactly represent the will of 
the people. He could refer to historical 
facts to show, that a House of Commons, 
wholly returned and influenced by the 
opular will, was not the best for promot- 
ing the prosperity of the country. The 
long parliament was an example of this 
kind: that parliament was- supported by 
the whole power of the people; but the 
check of influence being removed, it over- 
turned both the House of Peers and the 
throne. He appealed for the truth of his 
positions to the parliamentary history in 
the reign of Charles 2nd. On _ the 
whole, he would prefer that that House 
should be connected with the Peers and 
the Crown, and be in some measure under 
the direction of secret influence, than 
‘that it should be controlled by the harsh 
and overbearing power of popular cla- 
mour. 
Mr. Ramsden said, he would vote for 
going into the committee, as he was per- 
fectly satisfied of the necessity of some 
effectual reform of that House. In this 
conviction he had been greatly strengthen- 
ed by what had taken place in the latter 
end of the last, and the commencement of 
the present year. He could not forget 
the very general patcey from all parts of 
the country against the misconduct of 
ministers towards the Queen. Indeed, he 
could not understand what object they 


‘could have had in view, in lending them- 


selves to that act of oppression. But he 
would not dwell farther on that subject, 
as it had passed by. Ona recent occa- 
sion he had supported the motion of his 
noble friend (lord J. Russell) for disfran- 
chising a corrupt borough, and transfer- 
ring the franchise to the large borough of 
Leeds. Such a reform as that was abso- 
lutely necessary ; although he considered 
that the main benefit of the measure had 


‘been taken away by the qualifications for 


voters introduced by the hon. member for 
Yorkshire, and whith, in his opinion, left 
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the bill not worth the acceptance of the 
borough. of Leeds, His principal object 
in rising, was, to state, that although he 
would consent to go into the committee, 
he would not pledge himself to go the 
whole length of the plan which his hon. 
friend intended to propose. He would 
agree with his hon. friend in shortening 
the duration of parliaments, provided 
some means were found of. lessening the 
expense of elections. With respect to 
that part of the intended bill which would 
go to divide the country into districts si- 
milaryito those in France, he could not 
consent to it. The great object of reform 
which he looked to, was the removal of 
that woe band of placemen who came 
down to that House ready to vote away 
the liberties of the people, if such should 
be proposed by ministers. No reform, he 
conceived, would be effectual which did 
not remove so great an evil. His notion 
of parliament was, that it ought to be the 
people’s House, and that the executive 
should have a controlling power any where 
else rather than in those walls, 

Mr. Harbord said, he was anxious to 
state the grounds of his vote thus early 
in the debate, because he was satisfied 
that nothing but the most commanding 
eloquence would be sufficient to arrest the 
attention of members at a later hour of 
the evening. He would not now enter 
into the details of the question of reform, 
but would give his vote for the motion on 
the ground of necessity ; for, to quote the 
opinion which had been so frequently re- 
ferred to, he was satisfied that, if reform 
did not take place from within the House, . 
it would from without. Therefore, in ~ 
voting for it, he thought he should be do- 
ing not only an act of justice, but also one 
of necessity. If he were asked what 
species of reform he would wish to have 
effected, he would say, that which gave to 
the people that power of which they were 
now deprived—an effective check over the 
enormous expenditure of the public 
money, and also a check on those co- 
ercive. measures which had been car- 
ried to so great an extent by the present 
administration. He did not speak of one 
administration alone; for he would not 
give his support to any set of ministers 
who were not substantively pledged to the 
question of parliamentary reform. It might 
be said, that if the reform spoken of took 
place, the House of Commons would 
swallow up the powervof the Lords and of 
the Crown; but that was a result which 
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he thotight could not be expected ; for no 
mah could believe the state to be secure, 
unless the Crown and the peers had their 
just influence in the scale of the constitu- 
tion. As to the influence exercised b 
ministers, great as it was, he did not thin 
it was so very extensively exercised as it 
might be, considering the temptations and 
the means they had ; and he thought also 
that the House and the country ought ra- 
ther to be obliged to them for not having 
carried their influence farther; but what 
he wished to see done was, that those 
temptations should be removed from them. 
In concltsion, though he did not go the 
length of supporting the whole of the plan 
of reform recommended by his hon. friend, 
he could see no objection whatever to go- 
ing into a committee on the subject. 
_ Mr.’ Ricardo observed, that the subject 
of reform was the most important ques- 
tion which could come before that House. 
He was anxious, therefore, to declare his 
opinion with reference to it. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Durham, that 
it was quite necessary the House of Com- 
mons should truly sy oor the people. 
It was not necessary for him to have the 
ae of the recent votes of the House to 
convinced that the people at present 
were not represented. From the manner 
in which that House was constituted, he 
was quite certain before of that fact. He 
would, therefore, embrace any plan which 
was likely to give the country an efficient 
representation, and should consequent! 
support the measure now proposed. 
There was only one thing respecting it 
which he regretted ; and here he was sure 
that what he was about to declare would 
be very unpopular in the House: he re- 
gretted that his hon. friend did not pro- 
osé the introduction of voting by ballot, 
which he thought would be a greater se- 
curity for the full and fair representation 
of the people than any extension of the 
elective franchise. The people would 
then vote for the man whom they should 
‘.. consider as best calculated to support 
‘their interest, without any fear of the over- 
whelming influence of their superiors. It 
might'be said, that if this were to take 
place, the effect would be, that in time the 
people would get rid of the Lords. He 
denied that this would be the effect. The 
people would never, when left to their 
own free and unbiassed choice, be anxi- 
ous to get rid of that which they consider- 
ed the instrument of their good govern- 
ment; and unless gentlemen were pre- 
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pated to assert that the Lords were an in- 


strument of bad government, which he be- . 


lieved noWody would assert, they could 
not entertain any rational fear that the 
people would be anxious to get rid of 
them. 
Mr. D. Brown would be willing to give 
up the present system for any better one 
that could be offered; but finding that it 
worked well, he could not consent to 
make the changes now proposed, without 
having stronger grounds for doing so than 
had yet been adduced. 
Sir G. Robinson said, he would vote for 
going into the committee, although he 
could by no means agree to all the parts 
of the plan proposed by the hon. member 
for Durham. That some reform was ne- 
cessary had been abundantly proved dur- 
ing the present session by the way in 
which the petitions of the people had been 
treated in that House. It was impossible, 
indeed, that the people could expect re- 
dress of their grievances from a House of 
Commons constituted as the present was. 
Mr. T. Wilson said, he could not con- 
sent to go into the committee ; at the samé 
time he would be at all times ready to 


c grievance which was pointed out. 
Whenever any instance of corruption in 
any borough came before the House, he 
would be willing to vote for its disfran- 
chisement. He could not concur in the 
principle that a member of parliament 
was bound by the opinion of his immedi- 
ate constituents. It was his duty to con- 
sider, not so much the particular wishes of 
those who sent him, as the general wel- 
fare of the whole community. If mem- 
bers were to attend to the wishes of the 
people, one wish would be, that they 
should not pay any taxes; and he should 
be glad to know how the business of the 
country could be carried on without taxes, 
The. effect of the proposed bill would 
be, that the constituents would have 
too much control over their representas 
tives. He was aware that in many places 
at the present moment, if a member hap- 
pened to differ from his constituents he 
ran the risk of losing his seat. This, 
however, was not the case in the metro- 
polis ; and he could say that in the whole 
course of his canvass, he had only in two 
instances been questioned as to what his 
conduct would be in parliament. He did 
not consider himself as by any means 
bound to adhere invariably to the opinions 
of those whom he represented. Certainly, 
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he should be-ashamed of himself if he did 
not feel warmly for the interests of his 
constituents ; but when once sent to that 
House, he considered himself bound to look 
at the interest of the whole community. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was almost tempted on this occa- 
sion to follow the advice which had been 
given by his hon. friend the member for 
Galway, and to allow the question to be 
decided by the honourable members on 
the other side, in the full confidence that 
it would be negatived, for porsaioly no 
two members on that side seemed to be of 
the same opinion with regard to the plan 
which had been detailed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Durham. Much, however, as he 
disapproved of the plan of the hon. mem- 
ber—-although he wished to pay his full 


with which the hon. gentleman had brought 
the subject forward—he thought it much 
better, if the House must enter on the 
subject at all, to enter upon it with a re- 
ference to that plan, rather than to accede 
to the vague, general, and indecisive re- 
commendation to go into a committee to 
examine the state of the representation, 
without having any particular proposition 
whatever beforethem. Such astep would 
be to condemn the existing order of 
things, without being put in possession 
of any definite measure by which it was 
proposed to amend it. If they went upon 
some distinct plan, it might be judged of 
by comparison; but in the committee 
the hon. member intended only a general 
resolution, which could bring them to no 
decisive measure. The proposed bill 
of the hon. mover would make a most 
important alteration in the nature and 
principle of elections, especially in rela- 
tion to copyholders, leaseholders, and, in 
short, county representation generally. 
The extension of the franchise to house- 
holders would be very nearly equivalent 
to universal suffrage; but the general dis- 
approbation the plan had met with, ren- 
dered it needless for him to go into its 
details. It had been taken for granted, 
that. a great majority of the people 
were anxious for parliamentary reform. 
Now, he saw no evidence of such a feel- 
ing, and he did not believe that it existed. 
It was true that many petitions had been 
presented to that House, but they were 
all, whether proceeding from agricultu- 
rists, ‘merchants, or manufacturers, found- 
ed on some particular and specified griev- 
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remedy, because the objects of the pe~ 
titioners were wholly inconsistent with 
each other. It was, in his opinion, an 
assertion equally unfounded, that the 
House of Commons, as now framed, did 
not speak the sense of the people. On 
the contrary, he had never known an 
instance in which the sense of the people 
had been expressed on any subject decid- 
edly, and after due deliberation, and 
had failed to sway the majority of parlia- 
ment. The abolition of the. slave trade 
was, in the first instance, not agreeable 
to the wish of the House of Commons, 
who were apprehensive of the innovation, 
and of the injury which particular inte- 
rests would sustain fromit. But the opi- 
nion of the people having been decidedly 
and deliberately formed in favour of that 
great question, and enforced at various 
periods, it at length prevailed over the re- 
luctance of parliament, and the abolition 
was effected. But although parliament 
was in many cases induced to follow the 
opinion of the public, it not unfrequentl 
corrected their errors. The public no 
greatly led by the press, which mixed up 
with many facts and much sound argument, 
so much fallacy and misrepresentation, as 
to impose upon the public to an. extent 
from which the better information and 
good sense of parliament alone could re- 
lieve them. A great deal had been said 
of the influence of the Crown in that 
House. In his opinion, that influence 
had of late years been much more than 
counteracted by a variety of citcum- 
stances; among which were the greater 
ublicity given to the proceedings of par 
semen and the consequently greater 
freedom with which those proceedings 
were discussed by the public. So great 
indeed was the influence of the press, 
under the almost unrestrained liberty 
which it enjoyed, that he did not wonder 
that foreigners were constantly apt.to ap- 
prehend that this country was on the eve 
of arevolution or convulsion. Year after 
year such persons were deceived on the 
subject, becausé they were not aware how 
habituated this country was to the utmost 
licence of discussion on public affairs, 
Undoubtedly, the advantage of such a 
free discussion was not.unmixed with mis~ 
chief, but the good very much prepondes 
rated; and one most ‘important benefit re- 
sulting from it was, that it rendered any 
attempt on the liberties of the people, 
from whatever quarter it might proceed, 


ance, which no reform of parliament could 


as hopeless as the most sanguine reformer 
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could desire. Never was there in any 
vountry a greater degree of practical liber- 
‘ty than was enjoyed by this country under 
the form of parliament which it was now 
proposed to overthrow. Such being his 
‘opinion on the general question of reform, 
and the particular plan proposed by the 
hon. member for Durham not having re- 
ceived the approbation even of those who 
were the friends of reform, he could see 
no result from agreeing to the motion 
for going into a committee, but that of 
prodacing a great deal of public agita- 
tion to no purpose. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sat down, there was a general ery for the 
question. Strangers accordingly with- 
drew; but in a few minutes the gallery 
was re-opened, and we found Mr. Canning 
on his legs, Before the confusion, how- 
ever, had subsided, the right hon. gentle- 
man sat down; and strangers were again 
ordered to withdraw. We were unable to 


‘hear a single word that Mr. Canning’ 


uttered ; but we were given to understand, 
‘that he said, that in the absence of the 
‘principal: members on both sides of the 

ouse, who were in the habit of taking 
‘a part in their discussions, and in the ab- 
‘sence even of the hon. member for Dur- 
‘haw himself, he felt it his duty to abstain 

‘from making any observations’ on the 
subject, or from interfering with the gene- 
‘ral disposition which seemed to exist in 

the House, to proceed at once to decide 

upon the motion. The House then di- 
vided: Ayes, 43; Noes, 55: Majority 
‘against Mr. Lambton’s motion, 12. 
List of the Minority. 

Allen, J. H. Mackintosh, sir J. 
‘Bernal, Monck, J. B. 
‘Blake, sir F. Milton, visc. 

Bennet, hon. H.G. Martin, John 
‘Bentinck, lord F. Maberly, W. L. 
Barrett, 8. M. Maberly, J. 
.Crespigny, sir W. De Nugent, lord 
Callaghan, col, Price, Robt. 
Curwen, J.C. Plumer, W. 

Coffin, sir Isaac Ricardo, D. 
‘Denman, Thomas Rickford, W. 
Ellice, Ed. Ramsden, J. C, 
‘Folkestone, visc. Sykes, D. 

Gordon, R, ‘Smith, W. 
Grattan, J. Scarlett, Jas. 
Gaskell, B. Smyth, J. H. - 
Haldimand, W. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Harbord, hon. Ed. Talbot, R. W. 
‘Heathcote, G. J. Williams, W. 

. Hutchinson, hon. White, W. 

Jervoise, G. P. ‘TELLERS. 
‘Lushington, S. Calcraft, J. 

Lloyd, M. Whitbread, S.C... 
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The order of the day being then read 
for the second reading of the Scetch He- 
reditary Revenue bill, lord A. Hamilton 
was proceeding to make some observa- 
tions on the bill, when Mr. Lambton, who 
had been absent during the division on his 
own motion, entered the House, and a 
Jaugh was heard from some members as 
the hon. gentleman was passing on to his 
seat. 

Mr. Lambton said, that on entering the 
House, he had heard a laugh, and from 
the countenance of some hon. gentlemen 
who took a part in it, he was led to sup- 
pose that the laugh was directed at him. 
He wished that any of those hon. gentle- 
men would stand up, and avow that such 
was the case. Some of those to whom he 
alluded would doubtless have the manli- 
ness to do so, if they felt conscious that 
the imputation was well-founded. » : 

The Speaker said, the House must feel 
that its own dignity would be best con- 
sulted and most effectually secured; by 
taking care that no member should meet 
with any treatment inconsistent with the 
rules of order and decorum. Whether 
the offence was conveyed in language or 
by any other mode, it was the duty of the 
House at once to put it down. But as 
the hon. member himself expressed some 
doubt, he would submit to him, whether 
the circumstance was such as could be 
preferred as a charge, and whether it 
miglit not be fairly that nothing 
improper was intended. ' 

r. Lambton begged shortly to state 
the circumstances of the case. He had 
that evening retired to take some refresh- 
ment, after the discussion of the measure 
which he had introduced had commenced 
—not having taken any refreshment dur- 
ing the whole of the night before.—On 
his return to the House, he was surprised 
to hear from the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that the division had taken place; 
On entering the House he could not help 
observing that the attention of several 
members was directed to him in a very 
peculiar manner. Among others he would 
appeal to the hon. member for Chichester 

Mr. Huskisson) and to the hon, member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Dawson), whether 
they had not particularly directed their at- 
tention towardshim withasmile. He would 
move, That the House do now adjourn.” 

The Speaker must remind the hon, 


-} member, that he had introduced the pre= 


sent topic at a time when there was al- 
ready a question before the House, and 
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when an hon. member was in possession 
of the House; therefore, it was not com- 
petent for him to move an adjournment 
until that question was disposed of. He 
would again put it to the hon. member 
himself, whether by possibility the dignity 
and decorum of that House could, in any 
way whatever, be increased—or he should 
ake ask, if it could be preserved—by 
continuing the conversation? His _opi- 
nion was that it could not; and if the 
House went along with him in that opinion, 
he trusted that it would support him in it. 
. Mr. Lambton said, he bowed to the de- 
cision of the chair, and certainly would 
not pursue the subject further. e must, 
however, lament the unfortunate situation 
in which he had been placed, and that it 
should go forth to the people, that this 
question had been taken by surprise, and 
_had nat received that full and mature con- 
sideration to which it was entitled. 
. Mr. Huskisson denied that the smile on 
his countenance had any reference what- 
ever to the entrance of the hon. member 
for Durham. It arose from a totally dif- 
ferent cause; namely, a conversation 
which he was at that moment holding 
with his hon. friend, the member for Lon- 
donderry. The fact was, that he had 
been absent from the division as well as 
the hon. gentleman, and regretted it 
' "a as much as he could do. So far 
rom his having used any expressions of 
contempt towards the hon. membef, he 
was wholly unconscious of his presence 
in the House, until he had risen to make 
his complaint. 

Mr. Dawson also stated, that he had 
not been present at the division, and that 
he was never more surprised than at the 
charge of the hon. member for Durham, 
of whose entrance into the House he was 
entirely unconscious. 

Mr. Whitbread did not rise to prolong 
the conversation, nor to take his hon. 
friend the member for Durham under his 
protection. He wished merely to observe, 
that other hon. members must not judge 
of his hon. friend’s feelings upon the un- 
expected termination of the debate, by 
their. own. The situation in which he 
stood with regard to the measure, made 
it much more a matter of regret to him 
than to any other person. He was ap- 
prehensive that the country might be dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which this 
gteat question had been disposed of. 

Mr. Brougham, in consequence of what 
had fallen from his hon. friend who had. 


just sat down, wished to observe, that the 
close of the discussion upon the late mo- 
tion, in the absence of its mover, arose 
from pure accident, which might jave 
happened to the, most attentive member 
of that House. Indeed, if there was 
one member more attentive than another, 
to whom such an accident might occur 
without raising a suspicion of neglect, it 
was to his hon. friend the«member for 
Durham. He must likewise observe, that 
he could not see why the absence of his 
hon. friend must necessarily prevent either 
the progress or the termination of the dis- 
cussion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 19. ‘ 

PETITION FROM LonDON AND Wesr- 
MINSTER RESPECTING FINING A DEFEND- 
ANT DURING HIS DeFEence.] Mr. Hob- 
house rose, to present a Petition, to which 
he requested the attention of the House. 
It was upon the same subject. as that 
which, some days ago, he had presented, 
with respect to the power of a judge to 
fine a defendant in the course of making 
his defence, and which he had. been 
urged to withdraw, because it was deemed 
inadmissible, in consequence of an impres- 
sion that there were some words in the 
petition which implied an irregular allu- 
sion to the speech of a right hon. member 
of that House. These words were there- 
fore omitted in the petition which he held 
in his hand, and which was signed by a 
number of the respectable inhabitants of 
Westminster and lean This petition 
did not indeed contain any thing against 
which the most scrupulous person could 
make any objection. Upon the merits 
of the petition or the abject which it had 
in view, he would not then trouble the 
House with any observation ; but seeing the 
hon. member for Surrey in his place, he 
thought it right to take that opportunity 
of correcting the misrepresentation to 
which that hon. member, had called his 
attention with regard to the remarks im- 
puted to him as to the conduct of the 
chairman of the Surrey sessions. He 
had never said, as ‘was alleged, that this 
magistrate had sanctioned, or had been 
in‘‘any degree concerned ‘in, packing 
juries, but that he was under a mistake as 
to the extent of his power to impose a 
fine upon any person for contempt of 
court. The conception therefore of the 
chairman was quite erroneous, The hon. 
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member concluded with giving notice of 
his intention after the holidays, to make 
a substantive motion with respect to the 
power improperly assumed by the judges 
of fining for contempt. . 

: The petition wasthen read, setting forth 
s+ that the petitioners have heard with deep 
regret that a petition to the House has been 
_ rejected without being brought up, and 
read; the petitioners will on this occasion 
say nothing of the right established at the 
Revolution in 1688, but the petitioners are 
‘the more aggrieved at such a determina- 
tion on the part of the House, inasmuch 
as they have heard that the said petition 
prayed for the interference of the House 
on a subject of the highest importance, 
not only to the petitioners, but to the 
whole community; the petitioners beg 
leave to state, that without entering into 
the particular case of Thomas Davison 
they have always been taught to believe, 
and do believe, that summary fining a 
defendant during the course of his defence 
is not sanctioned by any principle of Eng- 
lish law, or by any practice; they appre- 
hend that such a power ought not tu be 
lodged in the hands of any judge, it being 
inevitably liable to abuse, and tending to 
produce greater mischiefs than those of 
which it intends to prevent; the peti- 
tioners have always understood that even 
the meanest of the people had a right to 
apply to the House of Commons, for the 
purpose of causing to be corrected the 
. errors into which even the highest public 
functionaries must occasionally fall; and 
they have also been informed, that, for 
the especial purpose of guarding the ad- 


ministration of justice from abuses, the’ 


House has at this time sitting a committee, 
to which, in their judgment, the petition of 
the said Thomas Davison might have been 
wisely and safely referred; the petitioners 
would press upon the reflection of the 
House, that if the people of England 
should adopt the opinion that the House 
will hear no complaint against any person 
entrusted with the administration of jus- 
tice, the House wil then totally lose its 
importance in the eyes of the nation, and 
will.be regarded rather as the encourager 
than the corrector of the worst abuses; 
the petitioners. are satisfied that no deci- 
sion of the court of King’s Bench can 
sanction an act which is an innovation 
upon immemorial usage, and although 
they are aware that a judicial appeal lies 
from that decision to the House of Lords, 
yet they also know that the House has 
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the means of checking any practice in 
any department of the executive govern- 
ment which may appear to infringe upon 
the rights of the subject ; the petitioners 
therefore pray, that the House will be 
pleased to direct the committee fer the 
administration of jastice to institute an 
inquiry into the claim set up by the judges 
summarily to fine a defendant during the 
couse his defence, the said praétice 
appearing to the petitioners to be wholly 
arbitrary, illegal, and unjust.” - 

On the motion, that the petition do lie 
on the table, 

Mr.. Sumner said, he thought he could 
not better vindicate the conduct of the 
chairman of the quarter sessions, than by 
reading to the House the statement which 
that gentleman had drawn up, in conse- 

uence of the observations which: had 


fallen from the hon. member for: West- 


minster, on a former night. Mr. Harri- 
son admitted, that he told Mr. M‘Creery, 
that if he pursued the line of observations 
which he was addressing to the Court, he 
would render himself unfit to serve on any 
jury, and that if he did not sit down, he 
would fine him. When Mr. M‘Creery 
afterwards called upon him to explain 
these expressions, the chairman told. him, 
that in his opinion, he did not possess 
that temper which was requisite for the 
proper discharge of a juryman’s functions ; 
upon which Mr. M‘Creery rudely re- 
torted, that Mr. Harrison stood precisely 
in the same situation. The hon. member 
panegyrised the conduct of the chairman, 
and observed that the county of Surrey 
was under great obligations to him for his 
services. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he had never im- 
puted to the chairman any thing but a 
mistake as to the extent of the power 
which he possessed. He begged to ob- 
serve, however, that he knew Mr. 
M‘Creery, and that his claim to respec- 
tability was fully as great as that of Mr. 
Harrison. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that to assert 
that a court of civil or criminal jurisdic- 
tion could not fine persons for any con- 
tempt or breach of order, was a most ex- 
traordinary doctrine. He believed the 
power of courts to fine for contempt was 
as indisputable as any point in the law of 
England; for how could they vindicate 
their authority, if they had not the power 
to fine? Undoubtedly there were cases 
in which commitment was necessary, but 
surely the more lenient course was, to fine, 
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Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that all 
courts of record, from the highest to the 


lowest, had the power both of fining and 


imprisoning for contempt, and he believed 
that was the first time the power was ever 


-dloubted. 


_Mr. Denman admitted, that courts of 
record had the power both of fining and 
imprisoning for contempt, but maintained 
that fining summarily might be the se- 
verest mode of punishment which could 
be resorted to. It might possibly happen, 
from the pecuniary circumstances of a 
defendant, that the infliction of a sum- 
‘mary fine would have the effect of sub- 
jecting him to imprisonment for life, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ComMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH IRE- 
LAND.] Sir H. Parnell rose to move 
for a select committee to inquire into the 
Commercial Intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland. He stated his ob- 
ject to be, Ist. That all goods subject 
to excise duties should be relieved from 
drawbacks and countervailing duties 
where the internal duties were equal; 
and where they were different, that the 
alifference only should be drawn back, or 
paid. Qdly, That all foreign and colonial 
goods should be subject to the same re- 
gulations. 3dly, ‘That the Union duties 
should be repealed on all articles not 
made in Ireland, and continued for a 
limited time only on those particular ma- 
nufactures which actually existed in Ire- 


Jand, and for which large capital and ma- 


chinery were necessary. 4thly, That all 


-the trade between both countries should 


be placed on the footing of the coasting 
trade as to Custom-house documents, port 
and other charges. 5thly, That the lug- 
gage of travellers should be exempt from 
search, except under particular circum- 
stances of suspicion, And 6thly, That 
the currency of both countries should be 
assimilated. The hon. member said, that 
the policy of adopting several of these 
measures was so evident, that there was 
no necessity for making any detailed ob- 
servations upon them; but on some of 
them there prevailed a difference of opi- 


-nion, which required to be more fully dis- 


cussed. As tothe subject of the union 
duties, the question was, whether any 
circumstances existed to justify such a 
great departure from all sound principles 
of trade; did the interests of a few manu- 
facturers justify the raising of the prices 
on all manufactured goods to the whole 
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mass of consumers? Were their interests 


really so much concerned in. these duties 
as it was generally conceived they were ? 
The act of last year continued the Union 
duties of ten per cent on twenty articles 
of industry when imported from Ireland 
into England, and from England into Ire- 
land for twenty years to come. If those 
articles were divided into four classes, the 
first would contain various articles not 
made in Ireland, and therefore not re- 
quiring protection: these were earthen- 
ware, plated-ware, about twenty sorts of 
cotton manufacture, fifteen of woollen, 
and as many of silk and iron, not manu- 
factured in Ireland. The second class 
would contain articles on which no great 
capital, and no machinery were employed : 
for instance, apparel, millinery, haber- 
dashery, and sadlery. The third class 
would have articles. on which the duties 
were positively injurious to the Irish ma- 
nufacturer, namely, brass wrought, under 
which was found all that English machi- 
nery, which was absolutely necessary in 
Ireland, and the materials of coaches, 
which could not be dispensed with by any 
good coach builder. The fourth class 
would contain those remaining articles 
which were commonly considered to re- 
quire protection, namely goods. of cotton, 
woollen, silk, glass. But there was one 
circumstance which made it at least ap- 
pear questionable, whether any protection 
was really necessary for these manufac- 
tures; and that was the exportation of 
all these goods from Ireland to foreign 
countries, where they were sold with a 
profit, though in markets which were 
equally open to English manufactures, 
But the part of the subject which was 
unquestionably injurious to the Irish ma- 
nufacture, was, the duty of 10 per cent 
on Irish goods, when imported into Eng- - 
land. This limited the market to the 
market of Ireland, and absolutely pre-= 
vented the possibility of any extended 
system of manufacture in Ireland. The 
whole consumption of cotton goods in 
Ireland, did not exceed.in value 500,000/. ; 
and these could be supplied by one single 
establishment in a flourishing state of 
manufacture. This matter was usually 
overlooked ; it was not known by many, 
that the duties were reciprocal. The 
policy of the Irish parliament which esta~ 
blished this limitation of market, carried 
with it the prohibition of extended manu~ 
factures, when by name it professed to 
protect them. A greater error never was 
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committed by any legislature; and a 
greater misapprehension could not exist, 
than that which led the manufacturers of 
the present day to believe, that the con- 
tinuance of the Union duties was of any 
advantage to them; on the contrary, they 
would fetter their efforts, deprive them of 
the only support of a permanent kind, 
namely, the only market which was worth 
their having. If linen, corn, butter, and 
provisions, were protected on a principle 
which would impose a duty on them of 
10 per cent on their importation into 
England, could the production of them 
have ever attained to any thing like the 
amount which is annually imported into 
England? These Union duties were, 
therefore, wholy useless on a great many 
articles, because these articles were not 
made in Ireland; they were unnecessary 
on others, because they were articles not 
requiring — and machinery; they 
were positively injurious in the cases g 
machinery and of the materials © 

coaches; and they were absolutely de- 
structive as to cottons, silks and woollens, 
because they excluded them from the 
English market. In regard to the reve- 
nue derived from these duties, it now ap- 
peared that 2 great mistake had prevailed 
as to its amount ; that in place of 400,000/. 
a-year, the produce was 121,000/., or 
about 95,000/. nett revenue; and that 
nine articles did not pay altogether 
4,0007. For all these reasons, it was 
highly desirable that a minute investiga- 
tion should take place without delay, into 
those duties, with'a view of ascertaining 
the cases in which they might be wholly 
tepealed, and those in which they ought 
to be continued for some time longer. 
On the subject of assimilating the curren- 
cies of England and Ireland, he admitted 
that a_considerable difference of opinion 
prevailed; but he was convinced that 
there was no real difficulty in the way of 
this measure. The change would be en- | 
tirely nominal; the same quantity of 
money would be given and received, for 
the same quantity of goods bought or 
sold. No one would receive more, or 
pay more than he now réceived or paid; 
two things only were wanting to effect 
this object—the first was a new copper 
coinage of twelve pence to a shilling—the 
second a legislative provision, after the 
example of some old Scotch laws, which 
should require every contract to be paid 
in the money of that period and date, in 
which it was made. The more this -mat- 
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ter was investigated, the more simple ‘and 
practicable it would be found to be: it 
was an arrangement absolutely necessary 
for placing the commercial intercourse be- 
tween both countrics on a perfectly free 
system, and to get rid of all inconvenient 
restrictions ; for so long as the currencies 
were. different, no one could tell from 
their fluctuations, the precise value of the 
dealing he was carrying on, and every 
thing was forced into the medium of bill 
brokers and exchange dealers, who by 
charges and delays, interrupted the natu- 
ral course in which all traffic would of it- 
self make its way.—As to another part of 
the general subject, namely, the searching 
of the baggage of travellers, this ought to 
be done away. No good reason could be 
given for such a meddling with individual 
comforts and feelings ; the loss to the re- 
venue could be nothing, if the search was 


limited to cases in which there was cause ~ 


for suspicion. It ought to beremembered 
how many persons were compelled, 
against their own interests and inclina- 
tion, to cross the channel. An order of 
this House obliged twenty persons to 
come from Limerick, one hundred miles 
beyond Dublin, on a notice of a few 
hours, to attend as: witnesses, and yet 


| their progress was interrupted whenever a 


public officer appeared, in the most vexa- 
tious manner. The 
object of all that he had suggested to the 
House was, to place the commerce and 
general communication between England 
and Ireland precisely on the same footing 
as they now were carried on between any 
two places in England. Until this was 
completely brought about,a great defect 
would continue in the system ; and, if it 
was brought about, the effect of it would 
be not only highly beneficial in a com- 
mercial poiat of view, but also inasmuch 
as by advancing the general wealth of 
Ireland, it would give her the means of 
paying a larger revenue out of the existing 
taxes—an object of no inconsiderable im- 
portance to the interests of England at 
the present time. Ina political point of 
view, the effect of the carrying into exe- 
cution of the arrangements he had recom- 
mended, would, at length, be, to do that 
which was intended by the act of Union, 
namely to consolidate the interests of both, 


countries, and to extend to Ireland the ° 


full advantages of the demand of England. 
for her productions, and the extension of 
English capital to Ireland, in introducing. 
a flourishing system of Irish manufactures. 


general scope and 
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Mr. Grenfell seconded the motion. 
He thought it most desirable that some 
arrangements of the nature proposed 
should be aceeded to, more particularly 
that for assimilating the Irish currency to 
that of Great Britain, as it would have 
the effect of simplifying financial ac~ 
counts. By means of it, they would 
get rid of all that machinery which made 
the exchange between the two countries 
so complex. 

~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. baronet so far, as to think 
that it was highly desirable that the sub- 
jects which he had mentioned should 
come under the consideration of the 
House, but to undertake a plan of the 
kind proposed in the present session could 
only excite alatm in the minds of persons 
concerned in the trade between the two 
countries, without producing any prac- 
tical result. It was necessary to hear the 
objections to be urged against the plan, 
as well as the arguments in its favour. 
The session was now so far advanced, 
that no practical result could be accom- 
era by a committee of parliament; 
ut he so far coincided with the object 
of the motion, as to think, that upon 
due notice eres to the parties concerned, 
they should prepare their several state- 
ments, and on the evidence submitted, 
the parliament should undertake the in- 
vestigation. By such preparatory inqui- 
ries, #t was likely that a considerable mass 
of evidence would be procured, and in 
the next session some practical result 
might be obtained. He would therefore 
move an amendment to that effect. As 
to the assimilation of the currency, it was 
one of great importance and delicacy, 
and could not be undertaken without 
great disadvantage, at the moment of ap- 
oaching cash payments of the two 
anks. It would have the effect of agi- 
tating the public mind, and could not 
take away the necéssity of exchange, as 
it depended on the course of payments 
and remittances. With respect to the 
Union duties, he believed there was great 
jealousy on the subject among the manu- 
facturers of Ireland; it would be there- 
fore far better to postpone the measure 
until both parties were prepared. He 
concluded by moving as an amendment, 
* That the House will, early in the next 
session, take into consideration the duties 
and regulations affecting the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Mr. Dawson was glad that the difference 
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was ohly as to the time of effecting the 
reformation. The mere operation of 
these duties in preventing the importation 
of cattle into Ireland was a serious evil, 
in preventing the improvement of the 
breed of cattle, which was a staple com- 
modity of Ireland. 

Mr. Philips thought that the trade be- 
tween England ind Ireland ought to be 
as free and as open as that between York- 
shire and Lancashire; and that these 
obstructions ought to be abolished as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Gladstone thought the House ought 
to be satisfied with the assurance that 
early in the next session this subject 
would be amply discussed. The corn of 
Ireland was admitted into this country 
on liberal terms; and in the same way 
the consumer of English produce in Ire- 
land should receive his supply of suclr 
articles without being excessively bur- 
dened by taxation. 
“Mr. Chichester said, it was of the 
utmost importance that the duties on fuch 
and machinery imported into Ireland 
should be removed without delay. He 
wished to know what were the intentions 
of the right hon. gentleman upon that 
subject. He was convinced that much of 
the distress in Ircland was caused by the 
operation of those duties. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the act passed last year provided for 
the gradual extinction of those duties; 
and that the subject might again be in- 
vestigated by the committee. | 

General Hart was of opinion, that the 
subject required immediate consideration. 
He should therefore-vote for the original 
motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson contended, that, after 
passing the act of last year, it would be 
unjust to make any alteration with regard 
to the protecting duties. Many persons 
had entered into engagements upon the 
ground that those duties were to be con- 
tinued for the period provided by the act; 
and a departure from that regulation 
would be of the most serious consequence | 
to them. fe 

Sit H. Parnéll said, he had no objecs 
tion to let the matter take the course pro- 
posed by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
The amendment was then agreed to, and 
the House adjourned till the 30th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. . 
Monday, April 30. 
Army Esrimates.] The order of thé 
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day was read for going into-a committee 
of supply to consider further of the army 
estimates. On the motion, “* That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair.” 

Mr. Creevey said, he wished to address 
a few words to the House before it went 
into a committee. They had been now 
sitting six weeks upon the army esti- 
mates, without a single reduction in any 
one item proposed having been agreed 
to; still, however, a sensation had been 
felt elsewhere, as he understood, that 
circulars had been addressed to the infe- 
‘rior clerks in the public offices to intimate 
a probable reduction of their salaries. 
Now, he was anxious, that, when the 
gentlemen opposite began to reform the 
public offices, they should begin at the 
- right end. The lower clerks were the 
most useful ‘class of persons in the public 
departments, and yet their salaries were 
to be curtailed, while the salaries of 
those at the head of the offices were not 
to be touched. He wished the House to’ 
pledge itself on this subject, not, indeed, 
to aay specific reduction, but according 
to the terms of a resolution which he 
held in his hand, and which referred to 
several great officers in the civil depart- 
_ ment of the army, who were already pro- 
vided for by the votes on the estimates ; 
and he would only ask the House to come 
to the resolution of taking into its serious 
consideration the expediency of reducing 
the great salaries, which they at present 
enjoyed, -when the report of the com- 
mittee of supply should be brought up. 
The officers to whom he referred were 
eleven, and they received collectively the 
enormous sum of 16, per annum. 
‘He then moved, as an amendment, * That 
it appears to this House, from the army 
estimates of the present year, that the 
following provisions are made for the an- 
nexed offices in the civil departments of 
the army, vizsin the office of paymaster, 
1,500/. per ann. to an accountant, 1,200/. 
to a cashier, and 1,000/. to a ledger 
keeper; in the war-office, 2,500/. per 
ann. to the deputy secretary at war, 
1,400. to a first clerk, 1,200/. to a prin- 
cipal clerk, 1,000/. to a senior clerk, and 
1,000/, to a superintendent of current 
accounts ; and in the office of comptroller 
of accounts; 2,000/. to the first comp- 
troller, and 1,500/. each to two other 
comptrollers ; and that such salaries have 
been all voted in the committee of supply ; 
that this House nevertheless is impressed 
with the deepest conviction, that, in the 
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present period of peace and general dis- 
tress, the nation neither ought, nor is it 
able, to support its great and various es- 
tablishments upon the same expensive 
scale as formerly; and that this House 
will take into its most serious examination 
the expediency of reducing the expense 
of the establishments hereinbefore men- 
tioned when the resolutions respecting 
the same shall be reported from the com- 
mittee of supply.” 

Lord Palmerston said, he had never 
known a resolution so extraordinary in 


The hon. member had heard that some 
reductions were about to be made; and 
therefore he called upon the House to 
re-consider certain votes it had already 
come to. If the government had not 
come to any determination to reduce its 
expenses, then there might be ground for 
the amendment; but it was a most sin- 
gular reason for it that government had 
determined to see what reductions might 
be made in particular departments. It 
was not less singular that the hon. mem- 


itself to the consideration of a report, 
which was not yet before them. The re- 
solutions of the committee were not yet 
reported, and the House could not regu- 
larly know what they were; therefore, 
according to every parliamentary prin- 
ciple, the motion was inadmissible. Ina 
few days, the items to which the amend- 
ment alluded must come before the 
House, and he conceived it would be 
only stultifying itself, to declare now 
that it would consider what, in the course 
of business, must come under its con- 
sideration in so shortatime. The thing 
carried absurdity on the face of it, unless 
the House admitted that it was so slug- 
gish, that unless it thus pledged itself.be- 
forehand, it would not otherwise con- 
sider them. 
Mr. Creevey said, his object was, not 
that the House should now go into the 
consideration of those items, but that it 
should pledge itself to consider them 
when the report of the committee should 
be brought up. Such a resolution, lie 
conceived, would not stultify the House. 
His object was, to direct the attention of 
parliament and the public to those large 
votes, and that our econom should not 
consist in the unnecessary dismissal of a 
few of the lower clerks. 
- Sir C. Long said, he could not listen 
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to the assertion that it was the intention 
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its nature, or so singular in its grounds. 
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“see what the House was, an 
‘less it was of its duty in the’ expenditure 
of the public revenue. 
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of government to'discliarge some of the 
lower clerks, and not the higher, without 


‘saying that no such thing was contem- 


lated by government. The only thing 
‘Intended was a revision of the system in 
the different offices; and this the hon. 


‘member’s fancy had construed into a dis- 


‘missal of the lower clerks. 
Mr. Bennet defended the ‘motion of his 


‘hon. friend, which,. he maintained, was 


consistent with the practice of parliament. 


“It was not at all uncommon that the 


‘House should pledge themselves to do 
‘something which they had not already 


’ done; and that they had not seriously 


considered any of those estimates with a 


‘view to economy was, he thought, clear. 


His majesty’s government had yet done 
nothing in that respect; and so obedient 
was a majority of that House to the 
wishes of the ministers, that, if on a sum 


“of 5,000/. 14s, 64d. a reduction of the odd 


63d was proposed, and resisted by the 


‘noble lord, he believed in his conscience 


the -House would refuse the reduction. 


~The House had been long enough dragged 


through the dirt, and ought to endeavour 


‘to get upon fairer ground, and to stand 


better in the x ts of the country. He 
was confident that the House would never 


‘again see such an estimate as that which 
the noble lord, in the seventh year of 
‘peace, had presented. He contended, 


that his hon. friend was perfectly right in 


‘making the motion. It would show the 
‘necessity of parliamentary reform, and 


that the House was at present’ so consti- 
tuted, that if government were econo- 
mical, it would be economical also; but 
overnment were extravagant, it 
would likewise be extravagant. He 
wished such a motion to be made every 
day in the week, that the ed might 

how regard- 


Mr. Hume said, that the resolution pro- 
posed no.specific reduction, and there- 


‘fore did not bind the House to any thing 


farther than that they would seriously 
consider the items whenever they came 


‘before them. He had not heard of the 
-resolution until it was proposed. If he 


had been’ consulted upon it, he would 
have advised his hon. friend to defer it 


‘until the bringing up the report; but as 


it was now before the House, ‘he would 
for it. 


The Marquis of Londonderry felt it 


‘unnecessary to press on the House the 
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impropriety of the motion, after what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman who had 
just spoken, who had pushed his reproach 
of the hon. mover to a degree of harsh- 
ness disproportionate to the offence which 
the want of confidence that certainly had 
been exhibited towards him was. calcu- 
lated to excite. The hon. gentleman had 
distinctly allowed that the motion was 
unnecessary at the present moment. Now 
really, if the House were to be called 
upon to act on the principle of affirming 
every unnecessary proposition that was 
made to it, and from the establishment of 
which not the slightest. public advantage 
could be derived, merely lest the country 
should be misled, it would, in his opinion, 
involve itself in great disgrace. But the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had relieved 
him from alk difficulty in pressing this 

oint, and lie would therefore content 
imself with saying, that, for the reason 
which that hon. member had stated, he 
should certainly vote against the motion. 
Mr. Hutchinson maintained the expe- 
dieney of agreeing to the motion, in order 
that the House might show its disposition 
to attend to the distresses of the people, by 
pledging itself, at the first convenient o 
portunity, to take into consideration the 
salaries specified, in order to determine 
whether they might not be advantage- 
ously reduced. If such motions as these 
were rejected, he was persuaded that 
things could not go on as they were; for 
the distressed people, finding that all 
their petitions for relief were fruitless, 
would naturally withdraw their confidence 
from those by whom their complaints were 
disregarded. 
The question being put, the House 
divided: For the original motion, 55; 
For the Amendment, 22: Majority, 33. 


List of the Minority. 

Bernal, R. Monck, J.B. |. 
Brougham, H. O’Callaghan, col. 
Cavendish, hon. H. Powlett, hon. W.J.F. 

F.C, Robarts, A.W. 
Coffin, sir T. Robarts, G. J. 
Davies, col. Russell, lord J. 
Denman, T. Scarlett, Jas. 
Fergusson, sir R. Taylor, A, M. 
Hobhouse, J, C. Wilson, sir R. 
Hume, J. ~ Wood, M. ~ 
Hutchinson, hon.C,H.. TELLERS. | 
Martin, Jas.. . Bennet, hon. G, H. 
Milbank, Mark Creevey, Thos, ~~ 


The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, lord Palmerston moved, 


“ That 16,9150, 8s. 4d. be granted for 
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defraying the charge of the Military 
College for the year 1821.” 

Mr. Hume said, he had great objection 
to this item. He would admit, that the 
expense of the establishment had been 
considerably reduced since 1816. It was 
then 33,000/. for seniors and juniors, and 
it had since then gradually diminished 
until it had been brought to its present 
amount. He did not mean to object to 
the proper education. of officers for the 
army; but he objected to the country 
being called upon to pay for the education 
of young men who were not for the 
service. The expense to the public for 
the junior department of the military 
college at Sandhurst, in the five years 
from 1816 to 1820 inclusive, amounted 
to 115,280/., during which period the 
number of cadets annually at the college 
was from 412, in 1816, to 290 in 1820, of 
which number one-fourth, or 441, ought 
to -have completed their course of four 
years education, and to have joined the 
army; whereas, in these five years only 
160 cadets obtained commissions, viz. 46 
by purchase, and 114 without purchase ; 
yl that the expense to the public for 
the education of those 160-has conse- 
quently been at the rate of 720/. 10s. for 
each cadet before he joined the army. 
The amount of pensions for life, now pay- 
able for services to the college, was 1,123/. 
per annum, which, at 12 years purchase, 
would amount-to an expense oft 21,8761. 
to the public. This, considering the 
comparatively small number that got inte 
the army, was an expense which the 
country ought notto be called upon to pay. 
The Finance Report of 1817 stated, that 
by providing for the number of young 
men, 320, on the establishment, others 
were necessarily excluded from appoint- 
ments in the army; and if this number 
could not be:provided for, nothing could 
be more cruel than to educate them in 
the military college. The sooner, there- 
fore, this institution was done away 
with, the better. However, as he was 
unwilling to propose the entire reduction 
of it, if it could be rendered useful, he 
would only move for such a reduction of 
the expenses as might, without inconve- 
nience, be made. - What use was there 
fora military staff, which cost the public 
6,4571. for the education of 290 young 
men? Why should there be a governor at 
1,500/. a year, ‘and:a-lieutenant-governor 
at 1,095/.?. Why a pay-master, ‘4 libra- 
surgeon, and an assistant ‘surgeon? 


‘If one assistant surgeon was sufficient for. 
half a regiment, why should 290:boys re= 

uire a surgeon and an ‘assistant surgeon? 
There were 4 oe of. French forti- 
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cation, 6 professors of Drawing, and 4. 
rofessors of French. The governor had 
is clerk; the. ‘lieutenant-governor his. 

clerk. There never -had existed an 

establishment altogether so preposterous. 

There were 24 men servants. . The ob 

ject was, to train the young men to be 

soldiers. . Why, then, should such absurd 
attendance be required for them? He 
should therefore propose to reduce the 
sum moved for by 7,244/. The remain- 
ing sum would be quite sufficient for all 
the rational purposes of the establish- 
ment. He would, move as an améndment, 
that 9,771. be voted. 

Lord Palmerston was glad that the hon. 
gentleman had saved him the trouble of 
proving the expediency of properly edu- 
cating officers for the army. With respect 
to the want of commissions to the number 
educated:in the military college, he.had 
to state that there were only fourteen 
cadets who had passed examination and 
had not received commissions. - When it 
was considered that examinations were 
annual, and that this was the ahole pro- 
duce now unprovided for, it could not -be 
said that the number was too great. If 
all were appointed to. commissions who 
had passed examination, before the next 
examination took place, it was as. much 
as could be expected. The House might 
feel satisfaction in learning that the num- 
ber educated in this college since its insti- 
tution was 2,528. Of these 1,867 had 
joined the service; and 248 remained at 
the college. Of the remaining 415, some 
had died, some had been unqualified, and 
some had preferred other professions. 

The expenses altogether differed very 
little from the ordnance and naval establish- 
ments of the same kind. The governor 
and lieutenant-governor were both resi- 
dent, and-conscientiouly attentive to their 
duties. He was surprised that the hon. 
gentlenian'who was so ‘active in ‘his in- 
uiries, and who had sent ‘to survey the 
ord Howe, lying God knew where, had 
not applied his investigating faculties to 
the duties and salaries of the governor 
and lieutenant-governor of ‘the military 
college, but should have: come to the 
House and professed his total ignorancé 
onthe subject: When the number and 
nature of the persons educated were con-= 


sidered, it would be admitted, that not 
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only skill and ability, but personal au- 
thority and weight were necessary to pre- 
serve discipline. The persons educated 
were not boys who readily acquiesced in 
— restraints imposed; nor were they 
full-grown men who understood the neces- 
sity of personal restraint. The librarian 
was also chaplain ; and besides the ener 
he had the charge of very valuable mili- 
tary plans. .The paymaster examined all 
tradesmen’s bills, which required more 
attention than the accounts of a regiment. 
As. to.the surgeon and assistant-surgeon, 
the House would not enter into inquiries 
respecting the degrees of health of boys 
at school and soldiers in a regiment. 
There was nothing more essential to the 
health of the establishment, than the at- 
tention of servants ; and therefore the re- 
duction of their number would be injurious. 
Each individual at the establishment cost 
the public but 58/. annually. Among 
them were many who were gratuitously 
educated, their fathers having fallen in 
the field.of battle. Every year since the 
— the number of those was necessarily 
iminished, and thus the average expense 
was every year becoming less. 
Colonel Davies, who had himself been 
educated at the college, expressed his 
ersuasion, that while the senior depart- 
ment was eminently serviceable to the 
country, the junior was3wholly use- 
less; yet the reductions which had taken 
place had been most injudiciously in that 
department principally from which alone 
public benefit was derived. Of the pro- 
tessors of fortification and drawing, three 
were Frenchmen, one of whom had been 
a lieutenant in the navy, Now, he was at 
a loss to conceive what this person could 
know. of fortification. It was urged, that 
this establishment had furnished many of- 
ficers to the mr» ; butit should be recol- 
lected, that within the last five years no 
more than 52 officers had been taken into 
actual service from half-pay. This, there- 
fore, was a gross injustice to the whole of 
the half-pay list. 
- Sir Lowry Cole. observed, that every 
entleman who knew the governor of the 
ilitary College must acknowledge the 
gteat services which he had rendered to 
the country. Sir G. Murray had devoted 
his mind to that department, and had in- 
a great and effective improvements 
to it. id 
Colonel Davies admitted the merits of 
the gallant officer alluded to. His objec- 
tion was not to the individual, but to the 
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office. He felt convinced, that either the 
governor or lieutenant-governor ought to 
be reduced. 

Sir L. Cole said, that it was not the 
duty of the governor, nor would it become 
his station, to enter into all the minute de- 
tails of the establishment. It would not 
become him, for instance, to inquire, on 
every occasion, whether one boy was to 
be put into the black hole, or whether 
another boy should receive punishment of 
a different nature. sail 

Mr. Hume said, that ene would suppose, 
from the gallant general’s observation, 
that the governor was above his work. If 
the lieutenant-governor attended to coms 
mitments to the black hole, what were the 
captains, and the 10 or 12 serjeants to 
attend to? This was indeed drawing a 
cork with aten-horse power. Either the 
boys at Sandhurst were the worst in the 
world, or their managers were the worst, 
The reduction he had proposed was ex- 
tremely moderate, under all the circum- 
stances, and it was the duty of the House 
to insist that it should be made, 

Lord John Russell said, that he, for 
one, did not think it right, in a free coun- 
try like this, to have young men educated 
from their earliest youth with a view solely 
to thearmy. He entertained an old pre~ 
judice against accustoming boys to see noe 
thing around them but military uniforms 
and military discipline. He did not think 
it proper that they should be totally sepa- 
rated from the affairs of civil life. How- 
ever necessary such an_ establishment 
might have been during war, he thought 
it might be reduced in a time of peace, 
But even if such an establishment were 
necessary, still there was no occasion for 
sending boys to it at an earlier period 
than that at which persons studied br the 
bar or the church, which was never before 
15 years of age. He also objected to the 
employment of four French professors, ‘as 
he could not see any connection between 
a knowledge of the French language and 
the duties of a British officer. . 

Lord Palmerston. could not join in 
opinion with the noble lord, that officers 
should be brought up in a happy constitu- 
tional ignorance of their profession, and 
of the language of those countries in 
which they might be appointed to serve. 
Such was the case with the officers of the 
British army at one time, and the conser 
quence was, that foreign officers. were _ 
hired to do that duty, without a knowledge 
of which the courage of the British 
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soldier would be of no avail. He did 
not think the comparison made by the 
noble lord between young men brought 
up for the learned professions and for the 
army just, because in the latter profession 
young men must enter into it at about 
eighteen, and. consequently must begin at 
an earlier age to learn their profession than 
those who did not enter on the duties of 
their profession until the age of manhood. 

Mr. Bennet was of opinion, that if the 
college had been productive of good in 
disseminating knowledge among our of- 
ficers, it had also produced much evil in 
inculcating notions inconsistent. with the 
principles of a free constitution. It was 
said, that our officers were ignorant be- 
fore the establishment of this college. 
This he would deny. He had himself, 
twenty years ago, known many officers, 
as well educated, and as well informed, 
as any gentleman now in the army. It 
would be better to allow parents to qualify 
their children for the army, by providing 
the necessary instruction. If government 
once established the rule, that none but 
the educated officer should receive a com- 
mission, those who applied would take 
care to possess themselves of the neces- 
sary knowledge. 

Colonel Wood defended the system pur- 
sued in the Military College, as highly 
beneficial to the country, particularly the 
first class, which was exclusively for the 
education of the orphans of officers who 
had died in the defence of their country. 
He read a letter from general Wolfe to a 
friend, in which he recommends that all 

oung officers should possess a know- 

dge of the Latin and French languages 
and also some knowledge of the mathe- 
matics, The letter went on to say, that 
all young officers should make themselves 
masters of these qualifications, in order 
that they might be enabled to discharge 
the important trust reposed in them, and 
without/which we must sink under the in- 
defatigable exertions of our restless neigh- 
bours, 

Captain O’Grady observed, that he had 
the concurrence of every cavalry officer 
in stating, that the Riding-house at Pim- 
lico was totally useless, and ought to be 
suppressed, He trusted that that de- 
partment would be again brought under 
the attention of the House. 

Mr. Hume, maintained, that the object 
of this institution was not attended to. 
The interests ofthe children of officers 
were: not benefited by. it,. but only those 
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of persons who, though not at all connect~ 
ed with the army, had influence else- 
where to get themselves promoted. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, as a proof that 
influence was not the only means of ob-' 
taining commissions at the Military Col- 
lege, that he was present at a recent exa- 
mination, at whicha young man was present- 
ed with a commission inan old regiment, as 
a reward for the excellent manner in 
which he stood the examination. Form- 
erly, officers sought instruction abroad, 
merely because in this country military 
education was neglected. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that the system of 
instruction now pursued at Sandhurst was 
superior to the system pursued at the col- 
leges abroad. 

Mr, Bright said, that he looked with great. 
jealousy at the establishment in question. 
He was convinced that a better system of 
education might be promoted at much 
less expense, and should feel it his duty. 
to vote for a reduction of the proposed 
grant. ; 
- Mr. J. H. Smyth was of opinion that 
the Military College was not of sufficient 
advantage to the community to be main- 
tained in its present state, during the 
existence of so much distress in the coun- 
try. : 
‘Mr. W. Williams complained of the 
system of military education. If the 
children of deceased officers were to be 
educated, why not: give them a civil edu- 
cation? He not only complained of the 
establishment itself, but of. the wasteful 
expenditure attending it. For 290 chil- 
dren, there were no fewer than 104 mas- 
ters and servants. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, that in the present 
state of the country, he could not support 
the grant, the more particularly as he 
apprehended that there was a pervers 
sion of the original design of the establish- 
ment. 
The Committee divided : 
Grant, 32: For the Amendment, 23: 
Majority, 9. 


List of the Minority. 
Beaumont, T. W.. Gipps, Geo. 
Bennet, hon.H.G, Hamilton, lord A, 
Bernal, R. Harbord, hon, E, 
Birch, J. Hume, J. 
Bright, H. Latouch, R. 
Crompton, Saml. Monck, J. B. 
Denman, Thos. Philips, G. 
Evans, Wm. Rice, G. R. 
Forbes, C. Russell, lord J, 

Smythe, 


Grattan, Jas. 
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Williams, TELLER. 
Wilson, Thos. Davies, col. { 
Wood, M.. 


On the Resolution, “ That 28,204. 
2s. $d. be granted for defraying the charge 
of Garrisons at home and abroad,” 

Mr. Hume asked, if government in- 
tended to keep up the charges for garri- 
sons, which were merely sinecures ? 
Would they not reduce the appointments 
of governors in places where there were 
no garrisons to govern? Included in 
the present vote were several places of 
that description. He would particularly 
instance the governorship of Gibraltar, 
for which lord Chatham had 2,800/. a- 
year on the establishment, and 691/. upon 
the home account. This was a perfectly 
sinecure office, and ought not to be con- 
tinued. 

The Marquis of Londonderry had no 
hesitation in replying, that it was not the 
intention of government to recommend a 
reduction in the garrisons alluded to. They 
considered them as a perfectly suitable 
mode of rewarding the services of dis- 
tinguished military officers. When he 
looked at the amount of these garrisons, 
he by no means thought it an € ~*bitant 
scale to exist for the purpose - had 
mentioned. The hon. gentlem.a had 
made.a particular application of his ge- 
neral doctrine, which was not very can- 
did towards the person bearing the illus- 
trious name which the earl of Chatham 
did. That distinguished officer never 
contemplated his appointment as a sine- 
cure, but, on the contrary, intended to 


reason why he had not gone out to 
Gibraltar earlier, was on account of the 
death of lady Chatham ; but he was at 
this moment about to set out to take the 
actual command of the garrison. As the 
noblelord’s departure had been announced 
in the newspapers, he was astonished that 
the hon. member, with his usual general 
knowledge, should seem to be ignorant of 
it. With respect to the emolument 
of the office, the earl of Chatham had 
4,4001. a-year, while his predecessor, the 
late duke of Kent, had 6,500/. a-year. 
Mr. Hume said, that the services of the 
late duke of Kent would, at least, bear 
comparison with those of lord Chatham : 
every one knew the services of his lord- 
ship, and he believed every one was con- 
vinced that those services were fully re- 
quited’ wherever they were performed— 


whether at Walcheren, or at any other 
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place. The duke of Kent had obtained: 
the appointment from the king, as a re- 
ward for his nine or ten years’ foreign 
service with his regiment, and the duke 
did not receive two-thirds of the allow- 
ance which his predecessors had enjoyed. 
His royal highness had, for the purpose 
of preventing the disgraceful breaches of 
military discipline, before his time so pre-' 
valent in the garrison, put down the sys- 
tem of the wine-houses, which was a 
source of emolument to the governor, and 
the advantage of the alteration was so a 

parent, that government promised to make 
up to the duke of Kent the loss he had 
thereby incurred—a promise which they 
never afterwards redeemed. 

Colonel Davies said, he was ready to 
pay a tribute to the name of Chat- 
ham; but it should be recollected, that 
as the son of the illustrious statesman. 
who first obtained the name, the noble 
earl enjoyed a pension of 3,000/. or 
4,000/. a-year, independent of this reward 
for his personal services. With respect to 
his going to Gibraltar, or staying away, 
the case was the same, the main objec- 
tion being that the office was a complete’ 
sinecure. 

Mr. Hume repeated his deep regret, 
that in times like the present, no expec- 
tation was held out to the country that 
the 28,000/. for sinecure garrisons would 
be reduced. He would ask, was the 
Tower establishment to be still kept as a 
reward for military services? Was the 
garrison éxpenditure of Berwick to be 
maintained, when the place had been dis- 
mantled of all its guns? By way of 
amendment he should move a reduction 
from Berwick of 944/. and from Gibraltar 
of 1,500/.; that was, that 2,444/. be. sub- 
tracted from the proposed grant. 

Lord A. Hamilton asked, whether the 
ministers would say that the office of go- 
vernor of Gibraltar ought to continue in 
perpetuity; if this was their iftention, 
they should avow it. If not, never was 
there a more improper appointment than 
that of lord Chatham. It had been the 
uniform defence of sinecures, that they 
were bestowed as a reward for great pub- 
lic services : but the assertion was falsified 
by universal experience. ‘ 

Lord Palmerston said, it was a mistake 
to suppose that the whole of the offices in 
question were sinecures. The governors 
were almost the only officers that could 
be regarded as holding sinecures ; which 
situations were. more ial to 
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‘feelings of old soldiers than pensions 
‘would be. 

Mr. Bennet asked for what conceivable 
reason, the establishments of garrisons 
were kept up at Inverness, Hull, and Stir- 
ling ? Notwithstanding the splendid 
names which the noble lord had put at 
the head of his list, he had no doubt if all 
the names were given, that there would 
be found among them some excellent 
electioneerers. 

Lord J. Russell wished to know if it 
was the intention of ministers that lord 
Chatham should permanently reside at 
Gibraltar as governor, and ifso, whether 
it was their intention to abolish the situa- 
tion of lieutenant-governor. 

The: Marquis of Londonderry was not 
prepared to give the noble lord the infor- 
‘mation he wished to obtain. He could 
only state, that when the appointment of 
lord. Chatham was made out, it was dis- 
tinctly understood that the noble earl 
would proceed to Gibraltar to perform 
the duties of the situation. . 

Mr. Philips contended, that as the 
duke of Kent had been absent from 
Gibraltar so many years, and as lord 
Chatham had hitherto been absent since 
his appointment, it must be essentially a 
sinecure. It seemed to him that lord 
Chatham’s going out was planned to take 
from the office the character which it had 
hitherto borne; but still he could not but 
regard it asa sinecure; and the course 
now taken, struck him as being merely an 
expedient resorted to by ministers in con- 
sequence of their determination not to 
give up their patronage. . 

Lord Palmerston denied that the situa- 
‘tion of governor of Gibraltar was a sine- 
cure. An hon. member had declared, 
that situations of this description were 
‘granted to individuals in order to serve 
electioneering purposes. He had, how- 
ever, ov a very awkward exemplifica- 
tion, when he alluded tothe governorship 
of Stirling. That post was held by lord 
Hutchinson, who would scarcely exert his 
influence for electioneering purposes, at 
least in favour of ministers, 

The committee divided: For the Reso- 
lution, 87. Against it, 27. | 

On the resolution, That 115,256. 
17s. 6d. be granted for defraying the 
charge of Full Pay for Retired and Unat- 
tached officers,” 


Mr. Hume called attention to the man- 
ner in which this charge had been swollen 
out by the late temporary embodying of 


90, 1821. 
veteran battalions: It was a rule, that 


‘officers of veteran battalions, when disem- 
‘bodied, should receive full pay for’ life, 


and the rule had justice as well asliberality 
in it, when persons, who from length of 
service had peculiar claims upon the pub- 
lic, were placed in those regiments. About 
a year and a half ago ministers thought 
fit to raise new battalions of these corps 
which had been since disbanded. They had 
to officer these battalions, taken officers 
some from full and some from half-pay, and 
given them a claim to retire for life on full 
pay. Theincrease of expense thus entailed 
upon the public was 13,870/.; of the offi- 
cers, 68 were taken from full and!179 from 
half-pay, and they seemed to: have been 
selected on any other principle than 
length of service. There were a great 
many of these officers who had served 
six, four, and two and a half years,—in- 
deed, all periods except long ones. As 
ministers had taken this step without the 
sanction of parliament, he should move 
to reduce the vote by 13,870/. 

Lord Palmerston said, the officers who 
were placed on veteran battalions, had in- 
deed the privilege of full-pay when dis- 
embodied, but they forfeited all chance of 
promotion, and, even after they retired, 
were liable to be called on again. Offi- 
cers who had so retired, were called on 
to serve in the new battalions alluded to, 
but they had been found too much worn 
out and broken in constitution to perform 
any military service. The commander-in- 
chief had selected, not according te 
length of service, which was an improper 


‘criterion, but those who, from severity of 


service or incapacity, were disabled for 
more active duty. Some of them, though 
they had held commissions for a short 
time, had served long as non-commission- 
ed officers, 

Mr. Hume said, that the description 
which the noble lord had given of the 
— selected did not generally apply. 

ut as a pledge appeared to have been 
given them, though most improperly, he 
should not press his amendment to a divi- 
sion. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, “ That 121,265/. be granted 
for the charge of half-pay, and reduced 


‘allowances to the officers of disbanded 


foreign corps, of pensions to wounded 
foreign officers, and of the allowances to 
the widows and children of deceased fo- 
reign officers,”? 
‘Mr. Hume said, if the smallest wish for 
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economy existed: in the House, gentle- 
4men.would oppose this resolution. When 
he stated, that by the existing system 
foreign officers were placed in a better 
situation than English officers on half-pay, 
che was sure the House would see the ne- 
cessity. of altering the system. From 
1816 to the present period, estimates of 
the sum necessary to defray the half-pay 
‘and reduced allowances of foreign corps 
‘were laid before the House, but it was 
mever mentioned that 3,000/. or 4,000/. 
‘was annually received by an individual 
for paying those reduced allowances, &c. 
-To show that the British half-pay officer 
was in a worse situation than the foreign 
officer on half-pay, he would suppose that 


he was a German officer, residing’ at 


Frankfort. Suppose an English officer to 
be also residing there, and that both the 
parties wished to draw for 200/. half-pay ; 
an such an event, he, as the German offi- 
cer, could get his bill cashed at once, and 
feceive his 200/. nett; but the British 
officer could not procure the money with- 
out agency. The English officer paid 2d. 
in the pound for procuring his money, 
while 35 per cent was paid to an indivi- 
dual for. answering the drafts of those 
foreign officers. In 1816 it cost the pub- 
lic 2,4491.; in. 1817, 4,452/.; in 1818, 
4,4151.; in 1819, 2,344/.; in 1820, 
3,100/., which he contended was taken 
out of the pockets of the public to give to 
an individual for doing a duty which 
ought to be performed by two of the 
clerks in the Pay-office. It was certainly 
‘enough to place. foreign officers on the 


same footing as British officers. He con- 


‘ceived, therefore, that these foreign offi- 
cers ought either to receive their pay in 
this country, or defray the expense of 
agency ; and would move a reduction of 
this proposed grant to the amount of 


* Lord Palmerston observed, that the 
agent alluded to had not been appointed 
by him. The only concern, indeed, which 
‘he had had with that officer was, to reduce 
the per-centage allowed him: from 3} to 
2%. As to the comparison between the 
‘half-pay of native and foreign officers, the 
former could, if in this country, receive 
their half-pay personally without any de- 
duction for agency ; and the agency ob- 
_jJected to was merely meant to put those 
foreign officers upon the same footing. 
Colonel Davies observed, that several 
foreign officers receiving the half-pay of 


‘England were serving in the army of other. 
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nations, He asked, whether the duke de 
Guiche, who was now holding a commis- 


sion of high rank in the French army, 


was not still receiving half-pay from this 
country, as @ captain in the 10th dra- 
goons? 

Lord Palmerston replied, that the gal- 
lant duke had never received any half-pay 
from this country since he entered into the 
army of his legitimate sovereign, and that 
his name was inserted in the half-pay list 
merely as a record of his services to this 
country. 

Mr. Bennet felt it his duty to offer a tri- 
bute of respect to the character of the 
duke de Guiche, and concluded. with 
moving, as an amendment to the motion 
of Mr. Hume, that the proposed grant 
be reduced 2,000/. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Ben- 
net's Amendment; Ayes 35. Noes, 89. 
The original resolution was then agreed 
to. 


List of the Minority. . 


Birch, Josh. Monck J.B. - 
Belgrave, visc. Milbank, Mark 
Beaumont, T, W. O'Callaghan, col. 
Bright, H. ; Phillips, G. 

Bernal, R. Powlett, hn. W. J. FP. 
Crompton, S. Russell, lord J. 
Davies, col. Rice, G. R. 
Denman, Thos. Tierney, rt. hon. G: 
Evans, W. M, Wharton, J. 
Forbes, C. Wyvill, M. 
Hobhouse, J. C: Wood, M. 

Harbord, hon. F. Wilson, Thos. 
Hamilton, lord A. Wilson, sir R. 
Latouche, R. TELLER. 


Lushington, S. 
Maxwell, J. 


On the resolution, “* That 42,796/. be 
granted for thecharge of the in-pensioners 
of Chelsea-hospital,” 

Colonel Davies said, that the eloquence 
of angels would be useless against the 
majority of that House: he would, how- 
ever, dohis duty. He thought the duty 
which was at present done by six medical 
attendants at this hospital, might be amply 
discharged by two. He also complained 
of the increased salaries paid to the offi- 
cers of the medical establishment, 

Sir C. Long said, that all the medical 
attendants were 2 occupied. No one 
acquainted with the duty they had to 
perform could think they were overpaid. 

Mr. Gordon said, he found a charge of 
100/. a year to a magistrate for attesting 
out-pensioners. The nature of this duty 
he could not understand, 


Bermet, hon. 
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- Sir C. Long explained, that this ma- 
gistréte took all the attestations necessary 
before the board. 

Mr. Hume thought it might hereafter 
be advantageous to consider whether 
Chelsea Hospital ought to be continued. 

The Resolution was agreed to, after 
which, the chairman reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again. < 


] 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 
Tuesday, May 1. 


Army Esrimates.] The Report of 
the Committee of Supply was brought up. 
On the first resolution being read, 

Mr. Bennet xpressed his intention, and 
that of hishon. friends, of discontinuing the 
discussions upon the different items of the 
estimates. After the ordnance estimates 
should be gone through, either himself or 
some hon. friend of his would move a 
series of resolutions upon the whole amount 
of our army establishment. It was impos- 
sible not to see that the House was tired 
of the discussions which had taken place, 
from the scanty attendances, and particu- 
larly that of last night. Therefore it was, 
that they intended to make their objections 
upon the whole sums, and to hold them 
up to the public, so that the country 
might see what votes the House were 
willing to grant.. With all their efforts 
they had not been able to prevail upon 
the House to reduce one shilling upon the 
whole of the estimates. He was confident, 
however, that the country would never 
again see such estimates brought down in 
a time of peace. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the House had agreed to the present 
estimates without correction or diminution, 
because they were judged to be such as 
the existing circumstances of the country 
required. By such circumstances the 
estimates were always regulated, and were 
never considered as fixed and permanent 
expenditure. As to the resolutions of 
which the hon. member gave notice, on a 
general scale, when they were brought 
forward, would be the time to meet them. 

On the question, that the resolution 
a the Half Pay be agreed to. 

olonal Davies rose to offer some obser- 
vations on the subject of half-pay, which, 
he trusted, would meet with due attention 
in the right quarter. The number of 


officers on the half-pay of the English 

and Irish establishments, was 8,616, and 

the amount annually expended in their 
VOL. V. 
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maintenance, 765,781/. with this long 
list, and the enormous burden their support 
was to the country, it would be thought, 
that it was the policy of government to 
do justice to those meritorious officers, by 
filling up whatever commissions were 
granted in their favour. But the fact was 
the reverse. From the 1st of Jan. 1816, 
to the Ist of July, 1820, the total number 
of new appointments was 1,105, out of 
which 54 only were made from the half- 
pay list; all the rest, or the greater part of 
them, being filled up by favour. The in- 
justice thus doné-to the public occasioned 
a great increase of expense, in being ob- 
liged to supply the support of the. half- 
pay officer, who might have been removed. 
to full pay, and the public relieved of his 
maintenance. In order to show the sav- 
ing which would have been effected to 
the public, he would show what it would 
have been if only one-half of the commis 
sions which had been filled up, had been 
taken from the half-pay. The total of 
his estimate was 206,353/., which was 
made upon a calculation of the amount o 
purchase money, which would have been 
required for life annuities for the number of 
officers who would, by this principle, have 
been removed from the half-pay list. With 
this view of the injustice done to the 
country and to the individual officers, he 
wished to give notice of his intention to 
move for an address to his majesty, which 
was a copy verbatim of one which passed 
that House in the year 1740, mem. con. 
‘¢ That an humble address be presented to 
his majesty, that for the present and future 
ease of his majesty’s subjects, he would be 
graciously pleased to employ in his army 
such persons as now remain upon half 
ay who are still qualified to serve his ma- 
esty.” 
tad Palmerston observed, that it was 
the anxious desire of the commander-in- 
chief, to relieve the half-pay list, and to 
satisfy the claims of the officers on that 
list by appointing to full pay from it, as 
far as was consistent with the interests of 
the country. From Jan. 1816 to Jan. 
1821, there had been 1,105 officers com- . 
missioned. Of these, 508 had been with- 
out purchase, 114 were cadets from Wool- 
wich, and 80 from the half-pay; the re- 
maining 314 were appointed without pur- 
chase. On the average, therefore, 62 
commissions had been given away every 
year, of which 38 were-to cadets from the 
military college and to the half-pay list. 
of the vacancies in the army 
21 | 
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were to be filled up from the half-pay list, 
it would close the. army against all the 
various classes of civil life, and put an 
end to that connexion between the civil 
and military so essentially necessary, In a 
constitutional point of view, and so well 


calculated to diminish the objections which | 


always existed to a standing army. 

Mr. Hume, after a few prefatory re- 
marks, in which he observed, that the effect 
of the present system was, that only about 
an eighth of those who received commis- 
sions in the army were previously edu- 
cated at the ‘oleae, expressed his wish 
that the small number of ensigns and 
cornets from the half-pay placed on 
full pay, as compared with those who 
had never been in the army to whom 
commissions were given, might be stated 
on the Journals, for which purpose, 
he would move, as an amendment to the 
resolution, ‘* That it appears by the re- 
turns before the House, that from the 
25th Jan. 1816, to the 25th Jan. 1821, 
there were 1,105 first commissions granted 
by‘his royal highness the commander in 
chief, in regiments of cavalry and infantry 
of the line, to persons who had never be- 
fore been in the army; of which 597 
were by purchase, and 508 without pur- 
chase ; that there were, during that period, 


_cornets and ensigns on half-pay, from 


whom these 508 officers might have been 
selected, and which appointments would 
have afforded, at the same time, employ- 
ment to officers of experience, and a 
saving to the public of about £.29,464 
a-year, or a total charge, if taken at twelve 
years purchase, of £.353,568 to the 
country; that in these five years, only 
54 cornets and ensigns have been brought 
on full pay, from the great number of 
1,214 cornets and ensigns which now are 
on the half-pay of the army.” 

General Gascoyne observed, that the 
hon. member’s motion went to exclude 
all but military men who had already 
served from entering the ranks of the 
army ; whereas he ought to take into con- 
sideration, that after the long contest the 
country had been engaged in, there must 
be many meritorious officers whose claims 
in behaif of their children were entitled to 


attention. The appointments that had 


taken place within the last five years were 
peegenly of that description, and, gene- 
rally speaking, those who were upon half- 


pay at present had no. wish to return to 
full pay. Since 1816, from 250 to 300 
annually had retired voluntarily from full 
to half-pay. 
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Sir H. Vivian called the attention of 
the House to circumstances of great hard- 
ship under which officers of the rank of 
major-generals laboured in consequence of 
the existing regulations. He knew an in- 
stance in which the officer having expend- 
ed 5,000/. in the purchase of his commis- 
sion, was now placed upon a retired al- 
lowance equivalent to the half-pay of a 
lieut-colonel, and not equal to a life an- 
nuity which his money would have pur- 
chased. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the amendment 
went directly to stop all promotion inthe 
army, and to recognise the exclusion of 
all civil ranks of the community. The 
hon. gentleman was wrong in supposing 
that it was the general wish of half-pay 
officers to return to full pay. The deaths 
amongst the half-pay officers last year 
were eighty-seven, whilst the whole num- 
ber of deaths which occurred in the army 
on active service at home and in every 
part of the world in the same year, was 
only sixty-one, which showed the descrip- 
tion of the former to be that of worn-out 
soldiers, not anxious to return to active 
service. 

The amendment was negatived; and 
the resolutions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


Wednesday, May 2. 


PetTiTION OF JAMES TURNER, COM- 
PLAINING OF HIS IMPRISONMENT. } 
Lord A. Hamilton rose to present a pe- 
tition from Mr. James Turner, a respect- 
able person, who had resided for twenty- 
two years in Glasgow, carrying on the 
trade of a tobacconist. The petitioner 
complained, that he had been arrested on 
a charge of high treason, and had never 
been brought to trial, or received any 
compensation. The petitioner did not 
mean pecuniary compensation, for he was 
far above accepting any such; but he 
complained that his character had not 
been cleared by an acknowledgment that 
he was innocent of the charges for which 
he had suffered. He stated, that on the 
9th of April, 1820, he was awoke in the 
night-time by officers, who entered his 
house with a warrant to search for papers 
and arms: he was taken immediately to 
the police-office, and was marched from 
thence, guarded by a file of soldiers, to 
the common Bridewell, where he was 
locked up in a solitary cell with a stone 
floor, and denied the use of writing ma- 
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terials, ads if he had been the worst of. 
felons. On the 14th, he was brought up 
from his cell to be re-examined, and was 
then told that he might be admitted to 
bail. Now he (lord A. H.) had always 
understood that high treason was not a 
bailable offence, and therefore he was at a 
loss to comprehend why that charge had 
been alleged against the petitioner, un- 
less it was to afford a pretext for the 
cruelty with which he was treated. The 
ebject of the petitioner in making this 
sz to the House was, to clear his 
character, which he had not been allowed 
to do by atrial in a court of law. He 
had therefore to assert that Mr. Turner 
was innocent of the crime with which he 
had been charged, and he hoped the lord 
advocate would feel himself called on to 
make this admission, which was the onl 
reparation that the petitioner demanded, 
and to which he was entitled on every 
principle of justice. If the learned lord 
did not make a distinct avowal of his in- 
nocence, he sheuld trouble the House 
still farther on the subject. 

» The Lord Advocate could not avoid 
calling the attention of the House to the 
time at which this complaint made its ap- 
pearance: this transaction took place in 
April 1820, and eleven months had been 
_ allowed to pass before the present petition 
was ‘put into the hands of the noble lord. 
During all that time the doors of the 
courts in Scotland: had been open to the 
petitioner, if he thought himself aggrieved. 
This House had also been open to him; 
and if the petitioner had suffered the in- 
jury which he alleged, he owed it to him- 
self to bring forward his demand for re- 
dress at an earlier period. As far as re- 
garded himself—and he was the only 
party responsible—he was not bound to 
produce the grounds on which the charge 
of high treason had been made against 
this individual. But supposing that there 
were even no grounds at all, he was pre- 
pared to contend, that the petitioner 
should have called for redress in a court 
_ of law, where the lord advocate’s mouth 
would have been open. He contended, 
that he had the best grounds for causing 
the apprehension of the prisoner, and de- 


nied that he was treated with harshness 
and severity; on the contrary, he was 
taken to the Bridewell instead of the 
prison of Glasgow through lenity, as there 
_ ‘were then about one hundred culprits in 
_ the prison, and in Bridewell he had every 
_ accommodation which it was proper to 
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allow. He added, that it was very ex- 
traordinary, while the petitioner com- 
plained of harsh treatment, a complaint 
was also made that he was admitted to 
bail, although the offence with which he 
stood. charged was high treason. The 
reason why he was not brought. to trial 
was an insufficiency of evidence, like what 
had happened in many other instances 
lately in England. If, however, the pe- 
titioner would bring the case into a court 
of law, he would prove that he had suf- 
ficient cause for acting as he had done, 
and would show that his depute had not 
only done his duty, but that if he had 
not detained him, he would have. been 
guilty of gross misdemeanor. On_ the 
whole, he insisted that the petitioner 
had been justly arrested, and afterwards 
treated with humanity. 

Mr. Maxwell observed, that though he 
agreed that the case of the petitioner was 
not so severe as he had first supposed, yet 
he thought it was more severe.than it 
ought to have been. The reason why the 
petitioner had not brought his action was, 
his conviction (whether right or wrong) 
that he could not obtain justice in a court 
in. Scotland against the lord-advecate. 
The charges against the whole of the per- 
sons arrested on the occasion alluded to, 
were similar in their nature to those against 
the Spa-fields rioters. It turned out that 
the accused. was only guilty of a. riot. 
He was sorry that the learned lord had 
not taken example by what had occurred 
on that occasion. : 

Mr. Monteith related the circumstances 

which had given rise to the apprehension 
of the petitioner, and observed, that the 
Bridewell in which he had been confined 
having been cleared of its usual inmates, 
was more comfortablethan the gaol. Such 
a variety of information, some good, 
some bad, was laid before.the magistrates, 
against individuals engaged in the riots 
in question, that it was surprising that 
more had not been apprehended. 
- Mr. Hume had not heard the learned 
lord say, that the deposition on which the 
petitioner had been apprehended, was on 
oath. If it was not, what could warrant 
such an infringement of the rights of the 
subject ? 

The Lord Advocate replied, that that 
was not the practice of the law of Scotland. 
The public prosecutor proceeded on the 
information which he received, and was of 
course responsible for his acts. 


_ Mr. Hume appealed to the House whe- 
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ther it was to be borne that the rights and 
liberties of Scotsmen should be divested 
of those shields which the law had pro- 
vided for Englishmen. It was deplorable 
to think, that any Scotsman could be 
dragged from his eine and family, per- 
haps upon false testimony, and without 
the previous security of an oath to justify 
his detention. This was to be done, too, 
upon the mere responsiblity of an official 
person, and upon information of any kind. 
If any thing more than another called for 
a committee to inquire into the allegations 
of this petition, it was the avowal of 
authority just made by the learned lord 
[Hear, hear]. Noman was safe under 
such a power. He (Mr. Hume) might 
himself, on going down to Scotland, fall 
under the lash of some official person, 
and be cast into prison, without ceremony, 
for the remainder of the session. If this 
was the law of Scotland, it would not be 
safe for him to pay a visit to his native 
country. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


ArmMy—HA.r-pay Orricers.] Colo- 
nel Davies rose, in pursuance of his notice, 
to move an address to his majesty for the 
employment of officers on half-pay in pre- 
ference to individuals who had never been 
in the army. The address he had copied 
verbatim from one carried unanimously in 
1740. It was indisputable, that every 
possible attempt ought to be made to di- 
minish the public expenditure, and the 
present proposition was one which would 
materially tend to the attainment of that 
object. After the discussion of yesterday 
he would only observe, that the case of 
many of the officers on half-pay was one 
of peculiar hardship ; for being once re- 
duced, .it was only by the greatest interest 
that they could again obtain employment 
in active service. The hon, member then 
moved, “ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that; for the pre- 
sent and future ease of his'majesty’s sub- 
jects, he will be graciously p to em- 
ploy in his army such persons as now re~ 
main upon half-pay who are qualified to 
serve his majesty.’ 

Lord Palmerston opposed the resolution, 
on the ground that it was uncalled for, 
and would therefore be a censure upon 
the commander-in-chief, whose conduct 
at the head of the army had produced 
the most beneficial effects, and was en- 
titled to the highest praise. The noble 
lord entered into a calculation, showing 
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that a great number of the officers on half- 
pay had retired voluntarily, and that of: 
the remainder, as many were occasionally. 
placed upon full-pay as could be expected, 
consistently with the regulations now 
acted upon in the ca 

Sir R. Wilson would be the last man 
to cast any implied censure upon the con- 
duct of the commander-in-chief. The exer- 
tions of that illustrious personage in his 
department deserved the warmest praise. 
He could not, however, help observing, 
that many general officers were now living. 
upon retired allowances of 7s. 6d. a day. 
This was a state of things which ought to 
be remedied, and therefore he felt it ne< 
cessary to support the resolution. 

Captain O’Grady supported the resalu- 
tion. He conceived that there were many 
public situations, such as barrack-masters, 
&c. which might be filled up from the 
half-pay. : 

Mr. Hume. observed, that within the 
last five years there had been 1,105 cornets 
and ensigns appointed, of which only 54 
had been taken from the half-pa 


| The House divided: Ayes, 14; sem 46, 


List of the Minority. 
Bennet, hon. H. G, Pares, Thos. 


Bernal, R. Rice, S. _ 
Chaloner, R. Wilson, Sir R. 
Creevey, Thos, Wood, Alderman 
Graham, S. Wyvill, M. 
Hamilton, Lord A. TELLERS. 


Harbord, hon. E. 
Hutchinson, Hn. C. 
Monck, J, B. 


Davies, Colonel 
Hume, -Joseph. 


ArmMy—SuPERANNUATIONS AND Re- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES.] On the motion, 
‘‘ That the order of the day, for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of 
Supply be now read,” 

r. Hume, after a few observations, 
proceeded to read to the House an ex- 
tract from the sixth report of the Finance 
Committee, in which the committee re- 
commended, that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted in the superannuation allowances, 
in order to find out those which ought to 
be centinued, or abolished. The hon. 
member pointed out several instances of 
persons receiving superannuation allow- 
ances to the amount of 200/., 300/., 4002., 
and 500/, a-year, and who, at the same 
time, held situations of several hundreds, 
nay, in some instances, thousands a-year ; 
and concluded by moving, as an amend- 
ment, “* That as there ave individuals in 
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Jowances, who receive large sums for ser- 
vices of a few years, and who are at this 
time in perfect health, and performing 
duty iu lucrative employments, it is ex- 
pedient that this House, before granting 
any of the superannuated or retired allow- 
ances for this year, should appoint a Com- 
mittee of this House, conformable to the 
recommendation of the Finance Committee 
of 1817, in their Sixth Report in the fol- 
lowing terms:—‘ Where the sum _ has 
been granted as a Superannuation Allow- 
ance to a person who nevertheless had 
health and strength afterwards to hold 
other active and lucrative situations, yout 
Committee feel that the public have an 
undoubted right to revise the whole of 
such grants, and to curtail and modify 
them in a way which may answer to the 
intentions which would have influenced 
the original granters, if the whole case 
had been fairly before them; your Com- 
mittee, therefore, feel it to be their indis- 
pensable duty to recommend, that such 
revision should take place before the an- 
nual estimates, in which the grants alluded 
to are comprised, are again presented to 
parliament.” 

Lord Palmerston, in answer to the hon. 
member, read an extract from a ministe- 
rial circular, of July 1817, in which it was 
ordered, that no person upon the super- 
annuation list should hold an appointment 
greater in emolument than that from 
which he had been superannuated, with- 
out being deprived of the difference be- 
tween such situation and that which such 
person had formerly held. 

The Marquis of London 
that there was at this moment under the 
consideration of government a measure 
for lessening the scale of superannuation 
allowances, with respect to persons who 
held public offices. 

After a short conversation, the House 
divided: For the Original Motion, 63 ; 
Forthe Amendment, 22: Majority, 41. 


. List of the Minority. 
Baillie, cal. J, Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Bright, H. Maxwell, J. 
Bernal, R, Monck, J. B. 
Birch,J. O'Grady, S. 
Cavendish, hon. H. _Rice, S. 
Chaloner, R. Smith, R. 
Creevey, Thos, Wilson, sir R, 
Davies, col. Wood, alderman 
Evans, W. Wyvill, M. 
Farrand, R. TELLERS, 
Graham, S. Hume, Jos. 
Hamilton, lord A. Bennet, hon. H, G, 


observed, | 
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Army Estsmares.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, lord Palmerston moved, “ That 
35,000/. be granted for defraying the 
charge of Fees expected to be paid at the 
Exchequer by the Pay-Master-General of 
the Land Forces, in Issues for Army Ser- 
vices.” 

Mr. Hume thought that the idea of the 
public paying for the payment of its own 
nioney was the most preposterous that 
eould be imagined. He could wish the 
chancellor of the exchequer to bring thé 
whole of the fees thus paid into one ac 
count, and then to debit them to the con- 
solidated fund. If so desirable a simplifi- 
cation of accounts were adopted, the 
House would no longer be in the dark as 
to the gross amount of these fees. 

Sir C. Long said, the regulation: was, 
that two-thirds of the fees payable on 
issues from the exchequer on account of 
the army, should be carried to the conso- 
lidated fund ; and an act had been passed 
for that purpose. Now, what was the 
complicated state of the accounts of which 
the hon. member complained? The fees 

aid into the exchequer on military issues 

ad, from time immemorial, been voted in 
the committee of supply, and were partly 
handed over to certain officers whose pro+ 
perty they were; the remainder went to 
the consolidated fund. 

Mr. Hume said, his proposition was, 
that all fees received at any public office, 
to which the public had a claim, ought to 
be brought to one account, and carried to 
the consolidated fund. At present the © 
treasury account comprised four docu- 
ments, and nothing could be more com- 
plicated. The duties performed at the 
exchequer ought not to be paid by fees. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 

lied, that those fees were regulated by 

aw, and were the vested rights of indivi- 
duals. By interfering with them, the 
House would enter into a complicated in- 
quiry with little prospect of advantage. 

wished to know whether, on 
the death of the persons now entitled to 
them, the fees would be abolished, or 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in the event of new appomtments, 


| settled on their successors. 


| such appointments would be open to any 
| new regulation that might be considered 


necessa 


Ty. 
Mr. Bonnet said, he had no objection 


to pay liberally persons employed in the 
public service, but he would att to see 
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— paid by votes of that House, not by 
Se 


The.-reselution was agreed to. 


Merrorotis Porice Mr. 


_ Clive having moved the second reading of 


this bill, 

"Mr. Bernal said, there were two. pro- 
visions in the bill which he conceived 
might be improved. By one clause the 
secretary for the home-department was 
empowered to re-imburse police officers 


‘for any extraordinary expense they might 


incur in the prosecution of certain duties, 
the fact — certified by the police-ma- 
gistrates. This provision might be ex- 
tended, with much benefit, to cases in 


_ which the parties aggrieved were unable, 


from their poverty, to em ~ officers. It 
was provided, by a sonant clause, that in 
cases of petty misdemeanor, the con- 
stable of the night might suffer the party 
accused to go at large, on giving bail. to 
appear at the police-office in the morning. 


- It was not, however, imperative on the 


constable to do so. Now, he thought the 
constable ought to be compelled to receive 
bail in such cases. : 

_ Mr. Bennet expressed his surprise tha 
the hon. gentleman should bring forward 


_ the measure in question in the absence of 


many individuals who felt a deep interest 
in its provisions. After all that had been 


_ said on ‘the subject of the metropolitan 


police—after all the evidence that had 

een given to show the necessity of new- 
modelling it—he could not repress his as- 
tonishment, when he found such a mea- 
sure proposed as that which the hon. gen- 
tleman had introduced—than which no 


- measure could be imagined so utterly im- 


perfect for any good or efficient purpose, 
or containing the seeds of so much real 
mischief. The objection which he and 
other gentlemen had to this bill was, that, 
in the dangerous situation in which the 
metropolis now stood, recourse had not 
been had to those salutary measures for 
checking the evil which a wise govern- 
ment would have seen andadopted. He 
was sorry that the step which he had sug- 
gested, and which experience had shown 
to be beneficial in the case of the Prison 
bill, had not been adopted, namely, the 
sending the bill to a committee above 


_ stairs, where alone details could be exa- 


mined in an effectual manner. _ The bill 
had been brought in without consultation 


the of the metropolis, or 


with those who were most conversant with 


| 


Metropolis Police Bill. 
matters of police, except mere verbal com- 
munication with the. home-office, when 
the police magistrates went up with their 
monthly reports. It was easy to say that 
a good police was desirable. There was 
no difference as to the end—the only dif- 
ference was as to the means of attaining 
it. Now, this bill merely took away the 
office at Shadwell, and added one for 
Marylebone, but, with that exception, left 
the whole machine of the. police, which 
had been proved utterly inefficient, just 
as it found it. No one could be ignorant 
of the vices of this system who had read 
the evidence given before the police com- 
mittee, or the publications on the subject ; 
in one of which, by a very distinguished 
member of the police magistracy, it was 
stated to be essentially corrupt.” The 
cause of this was, that there was great 
service, great temptation, and little pay. 
Yet with all this well known, the service, 
the temptation, and the pay remained the 
same. It was a fact which he would pledge 
himself to prove by the evidence of po- 
lice magistrates, that there was scarcely a 
felon committed who might not compound 
if he had money ; and the mode by which 
this was to be done was by corrupting the 
officers of justice. He did not mean to 
say that there were not among those _offi- 
cers most honourable and conscientious 
men. It was from them that he had re- 
ceived the clue of the greatest part. of the 
information he had extracted before the 
police committee. They had given him 
the information ; but they said their situa- 
tion was such, that they begged he would 
not call them; but in every instance, the 
questions they furnished him with, drew 
such information from the magistrates 
themselves as corroborated their state- 


| ments. The cause of the corruption was, 


that the officers were so ill-paid. The 
first police officer had only a guinea a 
week. They might get an additional al- 
lowance indeed at times, if they were em- 
ployed by individuals, or appointed to at- 
tend the royal family. But there was.no 
remuneration for danger, no allowance on 
account of wounds or injury to health, no 
pension on retirement when they were | 
worn out in the service,.no pensions to 
their family if they lost their lives. It. was 
true, that the Crown, in particular cases, 
doled out pensions; but by law they were 
not entitled to any. _ The hon. member 
then read an extract from the evidence of 
Vickery, a most efficient and respectable 


officer, stating these facts, and adding that 
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he had been nearly cut to pieces in appre- 
_hending twomen for a murder, and had 
been confined six months to his bed 
without receiving the smallest allowance. 
He spoke in behalf of those officers from 
justice tothe public. They were put in 
a situation in which they had great power 
to do harm as well as good; and, if they 
did not get money in a fair way, they 
would take it by joining that conspiracy 
against the — and property of the 
public, which it was their duty to frus- 
trate.—The next point was as to the con- 
stables. In this department the same cor- 
ruption prevailed. Three-fourths of them 
performed their duty by deputy. ‘These 
were the men who were to be made by 
this bill judges at night, while they were 
to be thief-takers by day. A friend of 
his had published an excellent pamphlet, 
in which he stated, that a man had served 
as a constable whom he knew to be a thief 
and who had been convicted asa receiver 
of stolen goods. Yet this man threatened 
him with a mandamus. for refusing to 
swear him in again as a constable. How 
could these men be otherwise than: cor- 
rupt? They led a life of drudgery at the 
police offices and courts of justice, and 
they were left to pick up their living by 
setting their names at the back of indict- 
ments. There was a singular fact which 
illustrated this mode of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, which had been stated to him by a 
counsel who was in the habit of attending 
the Old Bailey. Before the bill which he 
(Mr. B.) had brought in, by which the 
reward money on'the conviction of felons 
was abolished, there never was a case of 
felony in which there was not a man from 
some police office to prove the confes- 
sion of the offender: since that time such 
a thing was never heard of. There were 
also the high constables. He would not 
say that they were all corrupt, but there 
were among them persons who had fled 
from their parishes to avoid theircreditors. 
It'was curious that these constables high 
and low, were almost always coal dealers. 
The coal trade attracted them all, as the 
magnetic rock in the “ Arabian Nights” 
drew out the nails of the ships which hap- 
pened to come near it. The secret of this 
was, that they supplied with coals the 
brothels and alehouses, and in return an- 
swered for their character, or screened 
them from detection. There was one of 
those persons who had been brought be- 
fore the police committee who had been 
proved utterly unworthy of the office 
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which he held, and who ‘yet, in defiance 
of law and decency, was kept in his office 
by the trading justices of his district. The 
best Jaw in hands, such as these could have 
no effect. In this instance economy was 
foolish. He did not wish to see a system of 
profusion ; still less a police, which some — 
gentlemen were advocates for, like that 
of Paris, in which the servant was set as a 
spy upon his master, and in which there 
was a prying and vexatious interference, 
which kept the whole of the community 
in irritation ; but he wished to see a sys- 
tem of police, of which they had some- 
thing approaching to an example in the 
city of London. Within the city the offi- 
cers were better paid. The result was, 
that Mr. Bill Soames, a gentleman with 


‘whose acquaintance he was honoured, did: 


not like to ply his vocation within Tem- 
ple Bar. The numbers of the officers at 
the different offices were insufficient and 
unequal. In the Marlborough street dis~ 
trict there was a .population at the last. 
census of 270,000, now probably 300,000; 
yet, attached to this office there were no 
more than eight constables. Worship- 
street office district had a population of 
163,000 and six constables; and Queen-. 
square, with only 24,000 population, had 
the same number as the district with . 
300,000. At Bow-street, indeed, which. — 
was a favoured office, there was more ex- 
penditure. But Bow-street was not, as it 
was commonly, considered, a head, or su- 
perintending office. It was the chief 
office: but there was as little cor- 
respondence between that and the 
other offices, as there was between Bow- 
street and the police minister at Paris. 
pion did not even send circulars to one’ 
another at the end of the day in case of 
signal frauds or offences. | There was. 
certainly now great care in the selection 
of persons appointed to the police: magis- 
tracy, for which great praise was due to. 
the noble lord at the head of the Home- 
office: but: this was of no avail, while 
there was no improvement among the offi- 
cers. The great alteration of the bill was, 
to extend the power of apprehending per- 
sons who were described as reputed 
thieves in public places, to all parts of the 
metropolis. : The late sir S. Romilly had 
contended, that the former limited power: 
was most unjustifiable and unconstitu- 
tional. That part of the question -he. 
should leave to others ; but as to the prac~ 
tical benefit, he did not believe taat the’ 
apprehension of a single thief would ensue: 
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from it. The power was put into the 
hand of every corrupt constable; and he 
had no doubt that the great sufferers 
would be Irish labourers, who were poor 
and destitute, and the practice would only 
be considered like the apprehension of va- 
grants, another easy way of earning five 
shillings. The discretion which they 
even now possessed was such as honest 
officers scarcely ever dared to exercise. 
This they had stated to him; but they 
had also stated, that there were needy and 
greedy persons enough about the offices 
who would exercise it. The hon, mem- 
ber concluded with observing, that if they 
had inferior police officers, well selected 
and adequately paid, and respectable ma- 
gistrates, made as independent as possible 
of any interest, with such an administra- 
tion of justice as would not indispose the 
public to the conviction of offenders, they 
would do more towards the repression of 
erime than by establishing the. French 
prying system of police. 

Mr. H. Clive said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had suggested many things that 
might hereafter be proper subjects for in- 
quiry by a committee upstairs. At pre- 
sent the appointment of a committee 
seemed unnecessary, there having already 
been four committees at different times, 
and three very full reports. These re- 
ports had been attended to in the framing 
of this bill. 

- Mr. Denman objected to the princi- 
ple of several of the clauses, espe- 
cially those respecting the power of tak- 
ing'up persons suspected to be vagrants. 
He also observed that the latter part of 
the bill was wholly unconnected with the 
former; so much so, that he would sug- 
gest the propriety of dividing it into two 
distinct bills. If the first part relating to 
the payment of salaries, could be brought 
within a reasonable compass, no gentle- 
man could object to it; but, as it stood 
at present, he must oppose it. 

- The bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 4. 

Bayx Casa Payments Bitt.] The 
Earl of Liverpool, in rising to move the 
third reading of this bill, said, it would be 
necessary for him to state in a few words 
its object. The bill did not propose to 
make any alteration in the measure which 
had two years ago been adopted by par- 
liament, further than to anticipate she pe- 


Bink Cash Payments Bill. 
riod at which the Bank were to be allowed 
to pay incash. By the measure formerly 
adopted, certain stages were prescribed 
to the Bank in the progress of ‘the re- 
sumption of cash payments, In the first 
instance, they were prohibited to pay in 
coin until a.certain period ; in the second 
they were permitted to pay in coin under 
certain limitations ; and in thethird the res- 
trictions were to be removed altogether. 
By law, the Bank could not pay in coin 
till May 1822; the object of the present 
bill was not to alter the principle of the 
law, but merely to vary its operation 
by enabling the Bank to do that in May 
1821, which they couldnot otherwise do till 
May 1822. He felt great satisfaction in 
stating that it was the intention of the 
Bank to adopt certain measures for is- 
suing specie and paying off all their 1/. 
notes; and it would be agreat public in- 
convenience not to give them the permis- 
sive power proposed by the bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdown could not 
allow a measure of such importance to 
pass the third reading without making a 
few observations with respect to its ge- 
neral principle. The object of the bill 
was, not only to afford facility to the 
Bank, but at the same time to promote 
the advantage and convenience of the 

ublic. By this measure the Bank would 

e enabled to throw into circulation the 
specie which they had accumulated. And 
throughout the inquiries which had taken 
place on this subject, he had always 
maintained the opinion, which he saw no 
reason to change, that when once the 
currency of the country should be esta 
blished on durable principles, the less of 
the precious metals which might remain 
in the Bank the better. The present bill 
however, did not rest its claims to the at- 
tention of the House, as being merely a 
measure to enable the Bank to pay in 
specie, but as embodying the genéral 
principle of the financial system attempted 
to be established two years ago. Nobody 
could now doubt the capability of the 
Bank to pay all demands upon them. All 
the difficulties which some persons had 
anticipated would attend the resumption 
of cash payments had been already sur- 
mounted by. the Bank, for at any time 
within the last eight or nine months, the 
Bank could have paid all demands upon 
them without the slightest difficulty.—He 
did not consider the bill as in the smallest 
degree affecting the decision of the great. 
question with respect to which kind of 
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curréncy it would be most expedient for 
parliament to establish, namely, whether 
a. paper currency founded on a metallic 
standard, or a metallic currency only. If 
it could be hoped, that by adopting a me- 
tallic currency, a final extinction would: be 
put.on the crime of forgery, and all its 
train of demoralizing consequences, the 
determination of parliament would be in 
favour of the measure, whatever might be 


the inconveniencies attached to it. But} 


he did not think that parliament was pre- 
pared to come to such a conclusion in 
favour of a metallic currency. The more 
he had considered the subject, the more 
he was satisfied that it still remained a 
question whether, after a paper currency 
had received all the improvement of 
which it was capable, it was probable one 
system would give rise to forgery to a 
greater extent than the other. From the 
papers which had recently been sent to 
their lordships from the other House he 
had collected some facts which bore ma 
terially on this question. He found that 
in the course of the last twenty years the 
convictions for coining amounted to 3191 
whilst the convictions for forgery during 
the same period, with all the facilities af- 
forded to the commission of that crime, 
by the defective state of the existin 

notes, amounted to only 1581. ‘Thus it 
appeared, that during the time he had 
mentioned, the convictions for coining 
‘were nearly three times as many as those 
for forgery. It might be said that a great 
many of these convictions were for coin- 
ing silver. Allowing that to be the case, 
as a large quantity of silver would still 
continue in circulation in the event of the 
resumption of payments in specie, no ma- 
terial diminution would take place. Be- 
sides, it mightbe expected, that when gold 
came into circulation, the temptation for 
coining would be greater than at present. 
‘He was sorry to learn that in the opinion 
of the best-informed persons. on this sub- 
ject, great facilities were afforded for the 
coining of gold by the introduction :of 
‘platina. _ He did not make these observa- 
tions with a view of inducing their lord- 
ships to come to any determination either 
one way:or the other; he only wished 
them to- their judgments: on this 
question—whether the safety of the com- 
munity, as founded on the currency, and 
viewed with reference to the penal laws, 
- would be better promoted by a metallic 
than a paper currency. For his own part 
he would say, that if the advantages of a 
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metallic currency over that of paper could 


not be shown to be of sufficient import- - 


ance to justify its preference, he would 
decide in favour of a paper. currency as 
the most economical machine that could 
be adopted for carrying on the circulation 
of the country. : After the bill should 
pass, the principle of a metallic standard, 
without a metallic currency, would still 
continue. He was of opinion that under 
these circumstances the Bank should. be 
compelled to purchase gold a fraction be- 
low the Mint price. . The Bank could 
have no objection to this. Alluding to 
the important measure which parliament 
had adopted two years ago, his lordship 
observed that he did not wish to retract 
any opinion which he had given on that 
subject. He did not desire to weaken 
the responsibility which the noble earl 
opposite and the rest of. his majesty’s mi- 
nisters and parliament took upon them- 
selves when they at that period attempted 
to bring back the standard to its denomi- 
nation.. He thought that parliament de- 
served the thanks of the country for 
adopting that measure, which had been 
forced upon them by necessity, for neces- 
sity imposed upon parliament the duty, 
even at the expense of great sacrifices, of 
avoiding to recur to a dangerous prece- 
dent. But though his opinions had un- 
dergone no change with respect to the 
propriety of that measure, he would 
repeat what he had stated on’ a former 
occasion—that it had never entered into 
the contemplation of any individual in the 
country, that the moment when the diffi- 
culties of the country were increased bythe 
passing of the bill to which he alluded, an- 
other attempt would be made to increase 
the amount of taxation. It was the duty of 
parliament at that period to consider whe- 
ther the taxation was adequate to the ne- 
cessary expenditure of the country, and 
whether it was not possible to reduce the 
expenditure. If it had been deemed im- 
possible to: reduce the expenditure, it 
would. have altered. the view which he 
had taken of the suggestion of the com~: 
mittee of that. House, because it would 
have altered his view of the practicability 
of carrying the recommendation of that 
committee into effect. : He did not object 
to the particular taxes imposed at that 
time, but to the general principle of mak- 
ing any addition: to the burthens of the 
country, whilst they were adopting a 
measure which tended: to:inctease the al- 
— existing burthens-~not only by the 
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differenée it would create’between the 
new and old denominations of coin, but 
by other results; for he was of opinion 
that his friend Mr. Baring had not suc- 
cessfully shown, in opposition to Mr. Ri- 
cardo, that the extended distress which at 
present existed was to be attributed to 
the difference in the value of coin at one 
moment compared with another, and not 
to a more extended influence. No per- 
son who had looked at the present condi- 
tion of the country, and considered the 
distresses which weighed upon the agri- 
cultural and commercial classes, particu- 
larly the former; could avoid coming to 
the conclusion that those distresses were 
much beyond any thing that could be the 
result of any difference in the prices of 
bullion at one time and at another. Much 
as he approved of the step which had 
been taken towards a return to cash pay- 
ments, he had to qualify his approbation 
in consequence of other circumstances, 
In adopting that step, he had hoped that 
the policy of ministers would have been 
to reduce the expenditure of the country, 
and not to increase its burthens, by the 
imposition of new taxes. But it would 
be said, that they could not think of re- 
linquishing the idea ofa sinking fund, and 
that that fund could not be rendered effi- 
cient without increasing the taxes. It 
appeared to him, however, that the sink- 
ing fund had been abandoned long before, 
and that the taxes hail been imposed, not 
to maintain a real sinking fund, but 
merely the shadow of one. If it was 
really wished to establish a fund for re- 
ducing a debt, that certainly would have 
been done far more satisfactorily, and 
also more easily by diminishing the ex- 
penditure than by an endeavour to in- 
crease the revenue, by Jaying on taxes 
which would sap the roots of that wealth 
and industry through the employment of 
which, relief for the difficulties of the 
country was yet to be hoped for. It was 
not by the addition of three million of 
taxes to maintain the shadow of a sink- 
ing fund, that.any thing like a diminution 
of the public debt was to be obtained. It 
was only by a strict economy, and by al- 
leviating the pressure of taxation, that 


any thing like a real.surplus for the liqui- 
dation of the national debt could be ex- 
pected. In bringing back the finances 
and the currency of the country to a 
healthful state, there were three, courses 
to be followed: from two of ‘which he 
had, when this subject was before under 
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consideration, stated that he should 
recoil, and from them he still would recoil 
with alarm. Their lordships might have 
diminished the interest paid to the public 
creditor ; but this was a resource, the re- 
sorting to which could never be excused, 
except by an unavoidable necessity. It 
was a breach of public faith, from the 
idea of the commission of which their 
lordships must recoil with horror. There 
was another expedient. Their lordships 
might have altered the denomination of 
the coin, but if they did not choose to 
do that, there remained only for them 
the course which they had pursued, 
Having then resolved to return to the 
former currency, it was necessary to 
bring down the expenditure by reductions 


-and economy below the revenue. He 


did not mean to say that this course had 
not in some measure been adopted; but 
it was necessary still to pursue it steadily, 
and avoid all deviations from it. To it 
only could they look for salvation to the 
country. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he ap- 
ene of the bill; but if he were to give 

is advice to the gentlemen of the Bank, 
it would be, that they should be very cau« 
tious in their proceedings under it. In 
making this observation he called their 
lordships’ attention to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that gold had been for about 
six months at one price. It had con+ 
tinued steadily at the standard price at 
which it was purchased by the Bank. 
Now, to tell him that an article continued 
for any considerable length of time at 
the same price was tantamount to saying 
that it did not come fairly into the 
market; for the ordinary law of supply 
and demand rendered it quite impossible 
that an invariable price should be main- 
tained. When he found that the nominal 
price of standard gold had been for six, 
or even three, months, neither more nor 
less than 3/. 17s. 103d. he must say that 
that circumstance afforded him no cri- 
terion whatever of the real price. But 
it was very easy for him, or any one of 
their lordships, to tell what the market 
price of standard gold ought to be, by 
comparing it with the price of Portu- 
guese and doubloon gold. They knew 
how many carats fine each kind was, and 
they knew the price of each in. the 
market. The price of these foreign gold 
coins was 3/. 14s. 6d. per ounce. The 
price of standard gold, therefore, com- 
pared with them, ought to be 3/. 19s. 03d. 
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or 34. 19s. 7d. Now, he would like to 
ask any of the gentlemen of the Bank, 
whether they ever had in view making 
payments at either of these prices? In 
fact, the present price was evidently ar- 
tificial. His noble friend had alluded to 
the question, whether a paper or a me- 
tallic currency was preferable. He con- 
fessed, for his part, that even on the 
point of economy, he was not satisfied 
that a paper circulation was the most ad- 
vantageous. He knew it was often said, 
that if you take thirty millions, the sum 
which might be necessary for the circula- 
tion of the country to purchase, you 
thereby create all at once a dead capital. 
But this appeared to be an erroneous view 
of the subject. Gold was never pur- 
chased in the way contemplated, but 
gradually, and in exchange for manufac- 
tures exported. The purchase of the 
gold, therefore, instead of being disad- 
ao tu the country, was highly 
beneficial. The loss sustained by the de- 
reciation of paper had also to be taken 
Into consideration; and when the ques- 
tion was fairly weighed, their lordships 
would see reason to doubt whether, on 
the mere ground of economy, a metallic 
currency ought not to be their choice. 
Of this he was certain, that the advantage 
the manufacturers of. the country must 
derive from it would be very great, by 
the encouragement it would give to ex- 
ortation. But, if the country was to 
ook forward to the possibility of being 
again engaged in foreign warfare, then it 
was highly important to have a metallic 
currency; and, much as he deprecated 
war, it was fit to be prepared for it.— 
There was another question connected 
with that of the nature of the currency 
started by his noble friend, namely, 
whether a greater risk arose from false’ 
coining or forging of notes. Now, con- 
sidering that the price of silver was 4s. 
104d. or 4s. 11d, and the number of shil- 
lings the ounce was coined into, it ap- 
peared that no country in the world held 
out such encouragement to coining as 
this did. The coiner might gain.by his 
operation altogether about 14 per cent. 
With regard to what had been said as to 
the reduction of the establishments of the 
eountry, he should be extremely glad to 
see any plan of that kind proposed, from 
which efficient relief could be expected. 
Every day, it was true, new schemes 
were .proposed ; and it was suggested to 
take. 300/. from one:man, and 400/. from 
another, and so on. This was a petty 
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mode of proceeding, altogether unworthy 
of a great nation; but let him see how a 
million or half a million could be fairly 
saved, though that would go but a short 
way towards relief, and he would be glad 
to concur in the necessary means. His 
noble friend had also alluded to the deno- 
mination of the currency as affording a 
resource of which their lordships might 
have availed themselves. He was one 
who thought there was a time when their 
lordships might have altered the denomi- 
nation of the currency with advantage. 
He meant at the time when the one-pound 
note was depreciated to 14s. 8d. Had it 
then been resolved to make the pound 
16s., a premium would have been given 
to every holder of 1s. 4d. .The benefit 
derived by every man who had payments 
to make from the measure, and the effect 
it would have had in reducing the public 
burthens, would have rendered it satis- 
factory to the country. This favourable 
opportunity had, however, been allowed 
to pass by, and such an arrangement 
was now no longer practicable. But per- 
haps even now their lordships might go so 
far as to make silver a legal tender in 
payments. This, he was convinced, 
would prove a great relief to the tenantry 
throughout the country, and to the public 
at large. It certainly could not be a 
greater violation of the principles of cur- 
rency to make the silver coinage, of 
which 40s.' was at present a legal tender, 
generally receivable, than what was done 
with respect to gold. He concurred in 
what his noble friend had said respecting 
the sinking fund. Were the country ten 
times more affluent than it now was, it 
would be absurd to persist in that ruinous 
scheme. His noble friend had called it 
the shadow of a sinking fund ; but shadow 
as it was, the abolition of the establish- 
ment connected with it would be a great 
public benefit. If the three millions or 
two millions and a half employed to keep 
up this shadow were applied to the public 
service, there would result, not only a 
relief to the public, of taxes to that 
amount, but the produce of all the re- 
maining taxes would be increased, and 
the demand for labour would be aug- 
mented. The mischievous consequences 
of the sinking fund, in the circumstances 
in which it now stood, were so obvious, 
that he could not understand how even 
those who were, on general grounds, ad- 
vocates for such a measure, could support 
it at the present moments eA 
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- Lord King was very desirous to see 
the measure before their lordships carried 
into complete effect; but he -believed 
great difficulties would be found to arise 
from ‘the junction of increased taxation 
with anew currency. The noble lord 
who spoke last could see no means of 
effectually ‘reducing . expenditure. 
Now «it was not required of him, or any 
individual in that House, to point out de- 
tails: of reductions. Let, however, the 
House of Commons come to a resolution 
to reduce the expense of the public de- 
partments to fifteen millions, or any other 
given sum, and he was sure the head of 
the Treasury, the noble lord opposite, 
would discover how the business. might 
be managed. He would doubtless say to 
the head of the army, you shall have 
only so much; tothe head of the ord- 
nance you shall have only so much; for 
miscellaneous services so much shall be 
allowed, and no more. As soon as this 
distribution was made, the required re- 
ductions would follow of course. The 
great difficulty to be contended with, and 
one which had always been foreseen, was 
that of paying the same amount of taxa- 
tion as before with a currency of increased 
value. With regard to the sinking fund, 
any tax for its support was most objec- 
tionable. He conceived the proper view 
with respect to it was this—that at the 
time when steps were: taking to raise a 
currency, to the legal stand- 
ard, it wrong to bring forward 
another measure for the support of the 
sinking fund. Having, by the measures 
taken for restoring a just currency, in- 
creased the: value of the fundholders di- 
vidend, was it reasonable that we should 
also increase his capital? Such, however, 
was the effect of imposing taxes for the 
support of a sinking fund. With regard 
to the: price of gold, he was of opinion 
that the purchases of the Bank tended 
mot merely to raise it to its proper value, 
but to carry it beyond it. The Bank 
gives a certain price for gold, 3. 17s. 
103d. But, judging from the value, «if 
this rate of payment were not given by 
the Bank, gold ought to have fallen below 


the standard price. The effect of the, 


transactions of the Bank, therefore, was, 
to raise the gold currency not only tothe 
Mint standard, -but beyond it.. With re- 
Spect to purchases, the. Bank, he thought, 
. had done too much: there had been too 

great an eagerness for the collection of 

gold. The value of the paper was thus 
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decreased in comparison with the gold. 
He should very much wish to see this 
measure accompanied by others. Their 
lordships ought to consider what the state 
of the law with regard to the currency 
now was. The acts inflicting penalties on 
sending gold out of the country had, he 
believed been repealed. : These penalties 
were very properly abolished. But then 
it was to be recollected, that coin might 
be legally exported or melted, and that 
the country would therefore have to pay 
the expense of the coinage——of all the 
coins sent abroad, or committed to the 
crucible, This was, however, an evil 
easily remedied. In every other country 
in Europe, the expense of the coinage 
was taken out of the coin, and he thought 
a similar practice ought to be introduced 
here, He did not mean to recommend a 
seignorage. He would propose to take 
only the exact expense of coining, or 
what was called a brassage, He-did not 
know what that might be; but suppose 
it amounted to one per cent, then a per 
son taking gold to the Mint to be coined 
would receive 99 pieces for the value.of 
100 in bullion, This arrangement would 
take away the inducement to export or to 
melt the currency, while the coin would 
be kept up to the standard purity. The 
Mint arrangement, by which nothing is 
taken for the expense of coinage, was at 
all times a bad regulation; but was now, 
from the altered situation of the country, 
become much worse. From the change 
which was taking place in the government 
of South America, the precious metals 
would be brought here with more facilit 
than to any other part of Europe..°: It 
was sdiieailo, therefore, that gold would 
always be cheaper in the English market 
than in any other: there -would, of 
course, always be an influx of gold and 
silver into this country,'and a reflux from 
it; but if the regulations of the Mint 
continued, it would be more convenient 
to export specie than bullion, and thus we 
should not only have to coin for ourselves, 
but for all the rest of Europe. He could 
not see why the expense of coining should 
be incurred by the public, when the 
standard of the coin could be maintained 
in equal purity by the arrangement he 
had described, or some process of a six 
milar nature. 
“The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
some particular views had been taken in 
the course of .this conversation, the 
justice and propriety of which~he was 
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‘not disposed to question. He agreed’ 


with the noble marquis who spoke last, 
and the noble lord in regarding the bill as 
a permissive regulation. It appeared to 
him right and expedient, not, at this 
moment, to determine what the precise 
system of our circulation finally should 
be. But at the same time he thought it 
his duty to remark, that the passing of 
this bill would certainly operate to in- 
crease, in a great degree, the difficulty 
and inconvenience of adopting other prin- 
ciples. The Bank were of opinion that it 
‘would be a judicious measure to pay, 
without further delay, their notes, 
now amounting to between six and seven 
millions, and to issue gold in their place. 
The metropolis, therefore, as well as the 
county of Lancaster, which was also sup- 
plied by the Bank, might very soon ex- 
pect to possess a metallic instead of a 
paper currency. It was obvious that, 
after sich a change, the inconveniences 
attending any plan for re-settling the 
system must be materially augmented. 
He did not at this time mean to go intoa 
discussion of the question, whether upon 
the whole a paper or a metallic currency 
was the fittest for a country like this. 
Some doubts, however, he could not but 
entertain as to the accuracy of the-noble 
marquis’s proposition; the inclination of 
his own mind being, ‘that, of the two, a 
metallic currency was the most. advan- 
tageous. The superior economy of a paper 
circulation been alluded to; but the 
attendant evils, he feared, overbalanced 
that advantage, important as it might be. 
The extent to which forgery prevailed, as 
compared with the offence of coining, 
formed one very serious objection. It 
must be remembered, too, that the for- 
geries consisted chiefly of one-pound 
notes, “and entirely of notes of a small 
denomination. _ At critical periods, when. 
a danger of overtrading existed, and a 
variety. of fictitious capital. was brought 
into ‘activity, a paper currency was by 
far.the best calculated to encourage the 
spirit of the first, and the formation of 
theJatter. Giving, therefore, all its due 
weight to the argument of economy, he 
apprehended, that where it was wished to 
establish a fixed and solid system, the 
preference ought still to be given toa 
currency composed of the precious metals. 
Nevertheless, he was desirous that the 
subject should be still left open for dis- 
cussion. Whilst he was upon this topic, 


he might also remind their lordships that 
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there was a metallic currency in this coun- 
try up to the period of the suspension of 
cash payments at the Bank, and that it 
was, therefore, the system under which 
we had become what we were.—Hav- 
ing said thus much, he would shortly refer 
to the particular measure before their 
lordships.. The market price of gold, he 
had reason to believe, was below the 
standard price of 3/, 17s. 103d. Large 
quantities of ‘bullion, to the amount of 
perhaps 500,000/., .now entered this 
country monthly. . The price of gold was 
necessarily on the decline, and ‘amor | 
did not at present exceed 3/. 15s. or: 
16s. But, when gold was at 4/. per ounce, 
it was because the Bank, no doubt in the 
exercise ofa conscientious judgment, 
thought proper to give that price. An- 
other subject introduced into the discus- 
sion was the 3,000,000/. of new taxes im- 
sed in 1819, and to which the most un- 
ortunate effects had been ascribed. Now, 
it. was his firm belief that those taxes had 
not at all increased the public distress. 
Since the termination of the war no less 
than 16,000,000/. of taxes had been re 
duced ; and it would not be difficult to 
show that similar or greater distress ex- 
isted in other countries where there were 
no such taxes. The pressure upon agri~ 
culture had been felt upon the continent ; 
and, in America the difficulties of their si- 
tuation had rendered it necessary to nego- 
ciate a loan during the session of congress. 
With respect to the sinking fund, he was 
one of those who had advised that an ad- 
dition should be made to it two years ago. 
He did so upon this principle—that if an 
effectual sinking fund was to be maintain- 
ed, and that already in existence to be in- 
creased, it was most wise to do at once 
whatever was desirable, and then Jeave the 
country to itself. Nothing had operated 
more to prevent them from knowing the 
actual situation of the country than the 
practice of raising loans in time of peace, 
by which the money market was kept in 
a feverish and precarious state. If it was 
expedient to maintain a sinking fund, the 
next consideration was, what ought to be 
its amount? With reference to the first 
point, it did appear to him, that, suppos- 
ing the reduction of debt to be the object, 
it was yet very important to keep a sink- 
ing fund ; and that as no private individual 
could be called opulent without a surplus 
of income, so a nation could not be truly 
flourishing or prosperous without a like 
excess over its expenditure, Circum= 
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stances might easily arisé which would 
demand at once the additional expendi- 
ture of two or three millions. Such a ne- 
cessity might be brought about by unfa- 
vourable seasons, or by an unavoidable in- 
crease of our military force. Without 
some resource of this kind, therefore, a 
nation did not give itself elbow-room, nor 
prepare for any of those exigencies which 
were of perpetual recurrence. Upon these 
ounds he had come to the conclusion 
that it was desirable that a sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/. should be established.— 
He now came to notice those ideas which 
had been suggested in some quarters, as 
to the means of obtaining relief by. re- 
ducing ‘the interest of the public debt. 
Such an act would, in his opinion, be the 
most disgraceful that any legislature could 
commit ; and it would be a waste of words 
to expose its monstrous injustice. By 
another plan it was proposed to introduce 
a slight depreciation in the value of the 
cutrency ; but this was precisely the same 
thing, done in a still more objectionable 
mode. Much had been said of the possi- 
bility of reducing our establishments ; and 
their lordships knew, by the votes of the 
other House, that inquiry had been made 
into the several branches of our expendi- 
ture. Some considerable retrenchments 
had been made ; but it was of importance 
that their lordships should know how this 
matter really stood. The great burthen 
at present was the half-pay of the army, 
the navy, and the ordnance. ‘The charge 
alone of the army and ordnance in this re- 
spect amounted to 5,000,000/., or what 
formerly was sufficient for defraying the 
whole expenses of our civil establishment. 
Now, this was a source of expenditure 
thatmust continue to flow on; it was a 
subject which they:could not touch. It 
now cost more to support the same num- 
_ ber of men than it did formerly. It had 
been, therefore, found necessary to raise 
their pay; and perhaps the increase had 
been too large; but he must be a bold 
man who- would now propose to re- 
duce it to its former amount. Of such 
items, however, the mass of our expendi- 
ture was made up; and unless they could 
be deducted from the account, he did not 
see where any elfectual retrenchment 
was to take place. He knew it was 
said, that our military establishments were 
too large for a time of peace. To this 
he could only answer, that ministers 
were ‘disposed to bring them within as | 
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natrow limits as was consistent. with their | 
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duty. It was obvious, however, in the 
altered circumstances of the country, that 
a much more considerable force than was 
maintained at preceding periods of tran- 
quillity had become requisite. The noble 
lord had alluded to the existing system 
of coinage, and seemed to think it capable 
of some amendment. There were two 
principles upon which the views of the 
noble lord might be carried into effect. 
To the first, that of a seignorage, he en- 
tertained a decided objection. That of a 
brassage seemed to point out a system en- 
tirely‘new, and would require much con- 
sideration. 

The Ear] of Darnley expressed his con- 
viction that great retrenchments might be 
effected in the public expenditure. With 
this impression on his mind, he should 
feel it his duty to call-their lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject during the present 
session. 


The Duke of Wellington stated, that if 


the whole of the ordnance department | 
were abolished, the salaries and half-pay 

must remain, and the amount of the re- 

duction would not exceed one-third of the 

present expenditure. 

- The Bill was then read a third time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
“ap Friday, May 4. 
- Dury on East Inpra Sucars.] Lord 
Stanley presented a Petition from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, 
against any additional Duty on East India 
Sugar, for the protection of the West In- 


dia grower, 
The Chancellor oe the Exchequer vindi- 
cated the policy of laying a higher duty 
on East India sugars than on those made 
in the West Indies. 
Mr. Ricardo objected altogether to the 
principle of this tsx, which recognised the 
policy of giving the produce of one cour- 
try a preference to that of another. . 
Mr. Bennet wished to know why the 
English consumer should be obliged to 
ay more for sugar from the West than 
From the East Indies. For his part he 
was not inclined to give such a preference 
to any class of men, much less to people 
who had vested their capital in:dealing in 
human flesh. . The interest of the con- 
sumer, as well as that of the trader, was 
a point which the House ought never to 
lose sight of. He would stand up for the 
ople of this country, against the West 
ia trader or gtower, or whateyer he 
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might be called, as well as against the 
English land-owner, when he required an 
unjust protection, or the ship-owner, as 
in the case of the timber duties, or any 
other class of men who ‘wished to make 
the legislature the instrument of increase 
ing their profits at the expense of the in- 
terests of the people at large. 

Mr. Gordon said, that notwithstanding 
his hon. friend’s lecture on political eco- 
nomy, it was impossible for the West In- 
dian trade to go-on, unless by the aid of 
such a protecting duty. He thought his 
hon. friend might have spared himself the 
use of such expressions as he had applied 
to the West Indian colonists, when he 
called them dealers in human flesh ; such 
expressions being both uncalled for, and 
unjust. 

r. Barham said, the West India in- 
terest desired no advantage ; but as bur- 
thens twenty times greater than had been 
imposed on any other body had fallen on 
_ them, they were justified in calling for 
some relief to enable them to exist. His 
hon. friend had thought it right to speak 
of all persons who had by any circumstance 
become possessed of property in the West 
Indies, as having vested their capital in 
human flesh. He thought his hon. friend, 
when he reflected on what he had said, 
would feel how unfair his conduct had 
been, and was confident that his own re- 
proaches would be more severe than any 
which he could bring himself to pro- 
nounce. | 

Mr. Bernal, with all the respect which 
he had for the humanity of his hon. friend, 
wondered that he should allow the heat 
of the moment to delude his understand- 
ing. If his hon. friend inquired into the 
system of slave management, he would 

nd it to be one of humanity.. He must 
know that the language he had used 
would go abroad, and operate to the pre- 
judice of the Wost India traders; and 
therefore he trusted he would retract the 
asperity of the expression which he had 
applied to them. 

r. Bennet said, he was called on to 
give'up his opinion, and to state, that, 
generally speaking, the slave-trade was 
one of humanity. He believed it to be 
no such thing. As an individual capable 
of forming an opinion upon the principle 
itself, he could see nothing so humane in 
it as to lessen the feeling which. he had 
expressed towards it. He certainly did 
not mean to apply the expressions to any: 
one about him. No doubt there were 
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instances where the cruelty of the prins 
ciple was mitigated in the practice ; but 
upon its general merits, he must always’ 
maintain the slave trade to be founded on 
a principle that could not be reconciled to 
humanity. 

Mr. Gordon wished his hon. friend would: 
abstain from speaking on a subject which. 

Sir R. Wilson had no’ hesitation in de- 
claring his belief, that the system of 
slavery in the West Indies was of the most- 
cruel and atrocious nature. - 

Dr. Lushington observed, that ‘where 
slavery was tolerated it was impossible’ 
that the principles of humanity should not: 
be violated. Against individuals con- 
nected with the West India trade his hon. 


friend had thrown out no charge, but 


against the slave system, which must ever. 
be cena of human misery. 
rdered to lie on the table. 


STATE OF THE NATION, AS CONNECT? 
ED WITH THE EVENTS NOW PASSING IN 
Evuropre.] On the order of the day, for 
going into a Committee of Supply, : 

Mr. Hutchinson rose to submit the mo< 


tion of whichhe had given notice. Hebegan. . 
by observing, that it was not his intention’ 


on the present occasion to interfere in any 
degree with the subject on which a noble 
lord (W. Bentinck) had given w notice. 
If he thought that his motion would antici- 
pate, or at all interfere with that of the 
noble lord, he certainly would not press: 
it. In entering upon so vast and import- 
ant a subject, he was conscious of his own: 
inadequacy to the task. He would, how- 
ever, open his view of it to the House, cons 
fident that it would be ably enlarged upon 
by those honourable members who should 
support’ him. Looking at the present 
situation of Europe, he could not but feel 
considerable apprehension, as well at the 
nature of the events which were passing, 
as at the conduct of the British govern-: 
ment with respect to them. When the 
situation of Italy was brought before par~ 
liament in February last his majesty’s minis- 
ters declared that it wasnot theirintention to 
interfere with respect to Naples: The’ 


document which was at that time laid be~ 


fore, and made the subject of discussion: 
in, the other House, declared that the in-' 
tentions of our government were those of 
strict neutrality; but nevertheless, th 

were not backward in showing what their 
feelings were, and how fat those feel- 
ings were against the cause of the 
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Neapolitans. It was then contended, that 
the object of the Austrians was not ag- 
andisement, but the security of their 
Talian possessions. It was then thought 
by many, that the Neapolitans and the 
other Italian states would have had suffi- 
cient force to repel the a of 
Austria; and glad he would have been if 
the whole of the force sent by the tyran- 
nical government of Austria had been 
destroyed.. But what had happened? 
Naples was now completely under the 
Austrian yoke; the kingdom of Sardinia 
was ‘likewise in her possession; but. not- 
withstanding this, we found that an im- 
mense body of Russians were rushing 
from their woods to give assistance to 
Austria, which he sincerely regretted that 
Austria did not need. Thus we saw that 
Austria was in full possession of Italy, 
the Russians advancing in great force to 
support that, power, while she was prepar- 
ing to govern her newly-acquired possses- 
sions (for such he would consider them) 
with a most bloody code. Under these 
circumstances, it behoved his majesty’s 
ministers to do something to tranquillize 
iament and the country on the subject. 
Pooking at. the disturbed state of Greece ; 
ing that in Spain some of the most re- 
spectable individuals had been deported, 
and that a civil war existed in several pro- 
vinces, in which, indeed, martial law had 


_ been proclaimed, and adverting to the 


t changes of every description which 

fed taken Febreaty, he did 
not see how the noble marquis could jus- 
tify himself in sting still and allowing 
—— to be triumphantly established in 
urope, without the slightest interference 
on our part to prevent it. In this state of 
things, anxiously as he and his friends had 
laboured to little purpose for some weeks 
past to reduce the army estimates to what 
they ought to be for a peace establishment, 
and though he thought war one of the 
greatest calamities that could befall this 
country, yet he thought it right to say 
there might be that which would be more 
fatal even than war to this country and 
the liberties of mankind. He did not see 
that the noble marquis and his colleagues 
could answer, not for the peace of Europe, 
but for the peace of this country, if they 
suffered Russia and Austria to advance 
further, as they said, to.seek security, but 
as it would ultimately be seen to carry 
into effect new schemes of aggrandisement. 
He thought ministers could not answer 


for the security of Europe, or the mari- 
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time greatness of this country, if they 
now suffered the allies to occupy a mili« 


‘tary position, from which all the force of 


the empire would be insufficient to dis- 
lodge them at a. future period. There 
was no danger that justified their present 
movements; but tyrants and despots wish- 
ed all subjects to be slaves, and would put 
down liberty on any, pretence whatever. 
In Italy they would put it down on ac- 
count of the Carbonari—in a they 
would put it down on account of its being 
desired by what they could not respect, 
the population of a country—and they 
would find some excuse for putting it 
down in England, if they aoeld approacl: 
our shores in safety. It was not new to 
call on England to come forward when 
other powers had taken strong and threat- 
ening positions. In such cases it had long 
been the policy of this country to inter 
fere, and therefore it would not satisfy 
him to be told, that whatever Russia and 
Austria might intend with respect to 
Spain, this country had nothing to do 
with it. ' Heretofore, England had gone 
to war to establish a balance of power 
in Europe. For that we were at war 
during nearly the whole of the reign of 
Louis 14th, and for that we had lately 
been at war for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In 1790,.in the case of Nootka 
Sound, it was thought right to interfere, 
and the preparations then made on the 
part of Spain were thought sufficient to 
justify a message from the Crown to that 
House on the subject. “In 1790 and 1791, 
we armed and continued armed for four- 
teen months, not because we apprehended 
any direct attack from the Empress Ca- 
therine, but because it was not considered 
safe for the British interests, that Russia 
should be suffered to take possession of 
Oczakow. On that occasion lord Gren- 
ville, then the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, ridiculed the idea that England. 
was not interested in what was passing 
on the continent. God forbid that he 
should think: it absolutely necessary that 
the country should be again plunged into 
the horrors. of war! He hoped. that.the 
noble marquis, however, would make 
some deelaration calculated to meet the 
occasion; and he should consider'a pro- 
position for a vote of credit an advisable 
measure. The noble marquis would, in 
his opinion, not do his duty, unless he told 
Spain, that we were ready to make an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with that 
country, the moment that a single soldier 
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was sent into it by any power in Europe. ; way 


Further, the noble marquis ought to let it 
be known in France, that the moment the 
French government. allowed on Austrian 
soldier to cross the French territory to 
Spain, England would consider it a decla- 
ration of war. He would also recom- 
mend, if Russia persisted in her sys- 
tem of dictation, that a fleet should be 
sent up the Baltic, for the purpose of 
blockading every Russian port. Such a 
step by destroying her commerce, would 
soon compel her to seek an unqualified 
peace. If the noble marquis viewed the 
state of Europe with the apprehension 
which it was certainly calculated to excite, 
he ought to forma strict alliance with Spain 
and France. Let the king of France go 
on cultivating the affections of his people, 
Tet the British government show them- 
selves disposed to assert the rights of 
freedom against its assailants, and Eng- 
land with her a and France with her 
heroes, might defy all the tyrants of the 
world. But if the noble marquis post- 
poned measurés of this nature, they 
would come too late. He was apprehen- 
sive, however, that Russia and Austria, 
aefing’ as they were on a great scale to 
ruin the liberties of the world would plead 
m their justification: the conduct of the 
noble marquis at Vienna, at Paris, and at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.. He was afraid: they 


would retort upon the noble marquis, the 
additions to the territory of Hanover; 
the annexation of Belgium to Holland; 
the plunder of Saxony in order to 
aggrandize Prussia; the destruction of 
Wurtemburgh to incorporate it with Ba- 
varia; the spoliation’ of Italy te enrich 
Austria; the breach of faith with Genoa 
to annex it to Sardinia; and all the other 
measures of a similar character, to which 
the (noble marquis: was a willing’ party. 
The governments of Europe would have 
found it impossible to put down tlie ty- 
ranny of Buonaparte, were it not for the 
co-operation of that people whose liberties 
were now threatened, if not destroyed. 
Those people were promised: a constitu- 
_ tion, but that promise was kept by a vio- 
lation, not only of their liberties, but of the 
liberties of Europe. But, if this country 
eharged Austria and Russia with sueh 
éonduct, what would be their answer ? 
Might they not fairly turn round upon 
us, and retaliate by saying, tliat we also 
had acted upon a system of spoliation 
and oppression? That we had done so 


Particularly at Paris, though in a petty 
VOL. v. 
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? The noble marquis had placed 
himself in a situation of great peril and 
danger ; but having done so, it was 
duty to look the danger boldly in the 
face, and if he had been acting upon false 
principles before, he ought to retrace his 
steps, and use his best efforts to redeem 
the errors into which he had fallen. He 
would tell the noble marquis, that the 
principles acted upon by this: government 
since the treaty of Paris and the battle of 
Waterloo, were subversive of the liberties 
of Europe. The noble marquis and his 
friends had stated over and’ over again, 
that the efforts made by- this country had 
secured the happiness and tranquillity of 
Europe. He would ask the noble marquis 
where he was to look: for this tranquillity 
of Europe. Sure he was, that it was nei-+ 
ther to. be found in this country, nor on 
the continent. Let the noble marquis 
speak out—let him:tell the House what he 
really thought of the existing state of 
affairs both at home and abroad, and he 
was sure that the House would be led to 
a different conclusion. He feared’ much; 
that unless we changed our policy—unless 
we acted upon principles totally different 
from those upon which our government 
had acted for some time past—we should 
be at lerigth reduced to: the humiliating 
situation‘ of being obliged to beg our ex- 
istence as a nation, as certain powers on 
the continent were now obliged to beg 
theirs. He believed that his  majesty’s 
ministers had no intention of forwarding 
the: designs of the tyrants of the continent 
—they could not possess British feelings 
if they had; but. what he feared was, that 
they, and the noble marquis in particular, 
were blind to what those tyrants wished 
to do, from: the long’ intercourse which 
they had had' together. What he wished 
was, that this country should take a: com- 
manding: attitude, not only for the pre- 
servation of her own interests, but of the 
liberties and' peace of Europe. The hon. 
member’ then alluded to the exertions 
made by the different. states cf the conti- 
nent, against the tyrannical: power of 
France, and contended that the promises 
then made to them of free constitutions, 
had: been most’ shamefully violated: He 
wished to: set himself right, as a member 
of that House, with the country and with 
Europe, and therefore it was that he had 
occupied the tinie of the House upon the 
present occasion. The hon. member 
concluded by moving, as an amendment, 
« That this House will resolve: itself into 
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a Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider of the State of the Nation, as con- 
nected with the Events now passing in 
Europe.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
could not help objecting to the mode of 
proceeding adopted by the hon. member. 
Nothing, however, which had been urged 
in the course of the hon. member's speech 
rendered it necessary for him to enter at 
that moment into the details of the sub- 
ject. When he came downto the House, 
he was under the impression that the 
House was to enter into a discussion on 
the navy estimates, and when such a 
‘question stood upon the paper, he thought 
it improper that they should be diverted 
from it, and dragged into an inquiry into 
the state of the nation with reference to 
foreign politics. When he heard of the 
hon. member’s motion, he thought he in- 
tended tv show that the existing state of 
Europe would enable us to dispense with 
a considerable portion of the navy esti- 
mates. But instead of hearing it recom- 
mended that a great portion of those esti- 
mates should be cut down, he could ‘not 
help feeling some surprise at finding an 
accusation made against him which would 
form the ground of impeachment, for not 
having called upon the House, by a mes- 
sage from the Crown, to grant such addi- 
tional sums.as would place the country in 
a situation to resist the dangers with 
which she was threatened. He .must, 
however, with all respect, decline the al- 
ternative which the hon. member had 
given him. The hon. member had also 
given him much advice, and no doubt 
with the best possible intention ; he re- 
commended entering into treaties offen- 
sive and defensive with France and Spain, 
blockading the greater part of the 
Northern ports, and many other measures 
of avery salutary nature no doubt, but 
which were, he must say, wholly thrown 
away upon. him. He felt. it necessary 
also to decline all political advice, when 
it came from an hon. member who did not. 
appear to see the political state of Europe 
with sufficient clearness to enable him to 
make up his own mind upon it. He felt 
that ministers would act. with great rash- 
ness if they followed any advice so ten- 
dered to them. He never knew it to be 
the parliamentary course to goad ministers 
into any act, or any explanation, by such 
an irregular proceeding as that adopted 
by the hon. member. If the hon.. member 
would allow him to. suggest to him and to 
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his friends, a hint which he had. before_ 
thrown out, he would recommend to 
them, for their own sakes, not to be so 
very precipitate in giving their advice and 
opizions vpon such subjects. When the 
affairs of Naples were last discussed in 
that House, he heard several statements 
made upon which he declined giving any 
opinion. He forbore at the moment from 
stating what line of conduct ought to be 
pursued by this or any other country. It 
now appeared, that many of the state- 
ments then made were fallacious. What- 
ever might be the comments and opinions 
now pronounced, he would recommend 
to the hon. mover and his friends to 
change their course—to act a little more 
upon realities rather than indulge in spe- 
culating upon possibilities, or rather upon 
impossibilities. By this means much of 
the time and attention of the House would 
be spared. He did not presume to say 
what would be the result of present events 
on the continent, but he would caution 
the hon. member against assuming, that 
because the Russian army had been put 
in motion in consequence of certain 
events in Piedmont, they were therefore 
to proceed to other countries, and for 
other purposes, He would not take upon 
himself the task of prophesying what 
would happen, as it was at best a useless 
office ; but he would say, that there being 
at present no evidence of such a fact as 
the advance of the Russian army, it was 
wrong to assume, and then argue upon it. 
He would state to the House how it was 
that the Russian army was put in motion. 
It was known that an insurrection similar 
to that of Naples, which had been much 
panegyrised by several members opposite, 
had taken place in Piedmont. It was 
said that both insurrections had taken 
place in the cause of liberty.. He never 
could dignify by the word liberty the at- 
tempts of a military body to resist their 
lawful sovereign, and tear down and 
destroy the most sacred institutions of 
the country, without knowing or caring 
by what those institutions were to be 
replaced. Of this description was the 
insurrection in Piedmont. The king of 
Sardinia resigned in favour of his bro- 
ther, and his. nephew was placed at the 
head of the provisional government. Ina 
few days he also was forced to retire from 
his regency. The first act of the new go- 
vernment was a declaration of war against 
Austria. Without entering into the mo- 
tives of this proceeding, it was sufficient 
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to state that this declaration of war origi- 
diated with those favoured and panegyrized 
children of liberty. What then was to be 
done?) The king of Sardinia under such 
circumstances, felt himself compelled to 


apply to Austria for assistance. Austria 
applied to Russia for support against this 
insurrectionary government; in conse- 


quence of which, a large body of Russian | - 


troops were put in motion and actually 
entered the Austrian frontier. But the 
circumstances which induced this move- 
ment having changed, did it necessarily 
follow that those troops were to continue 
theirreute? Theconsequence ofthis move- 
ment was, that the insurrectionary go- 
weroment of Piedmont ceased to exist ; 
but it was suppressed more immediately 
by the troops of the king of Sardinia, as 
only a very small part of the Austrian 
troops had been brought up. If the 
emperors of Austria and Russia entertain- 
ed the intentions imputed to them by the 
hon. member of wishing to overturn the 
liberties of Europe, would they have 
acted in the manner they had done? It 
was.a fact, that general Buboa, who com- 
manded the Austrian forces had orders to 
enter Piedmont as little as possible, and 
above all, to avoid approaching the ca- 
pital. Now, this savoured as little as pos- 
sible of a wish to overrun. the whole of 
Europe. He was sure the House would 
forgive him for protesting against the in- 
troduction of a motion which prevented 
them from entering on one of the most 
important discussions which could come 
before them. He was as anxious as any 
member that every possible economy 
should be practised, and with that view he 
was desirous that the public estimates 
should undergo the closest investigation 
in all their branches. He would repeat a 
declaration which he had made on a former 
occasion, that if those powers were to 
manifest any inclination or intention of 
aggrandising themselves at the expense of 
the peace of Europe. He would be the 
first to propose the interference of this 
country. We ought to look with jealousy 
to foreign powers, but we ought now to 
recollect that we were ina state of peace, 
and that it was our interest not to disturb 
that peace by unnecessarily meddling with 
continental affairs. 
any circumstance which could render 
such interference necessary: at present. 
He would not say that circumstances 
might not arise which would make our in- 
terference necessary ; and should such a 


He was not aware of | ° 
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period arrive, we should be better able to 
meetit. by preserving as long as possible 
our present state of internal and external 
tranquillity. The motion of the hon. 
member was founded upon an imperfect 
view of the political state of Europe, and 
therefore he felt himself bound to oppose 
It. 
Sir 2. Wilson apprehended that minis- 
ters were so entangled with confederate 
tyrants, that it was impossible for them 
to follow the true policy of this country, 
even if it were their inclination. He must 
however believe, that they regarded with 
pleasure the overthrow of the Neapolitan 
Constitution and the threatening of the 
constitution of Spain. If they did not, 
they would have taken measures to op- 
pose the conduct of the enemies of Eu- 
ropean liberty. He thought that the peo- 
ple of Europe had still ey of spirit 
and of strength, to vindicate the past and 
to secure the future. There was no cause 
for despair: if despair existed, it was that 
despair which animates, and which per- 
suades men that they can have no secu- 
rity but in action andin arms. The go- 
vernment of Piedmont, which the noble 
lord had called insurrectionary, but which 
he would call provisional, had most truly 
said that the cause of constitutional li- 
berty had been morally successful. The 
possession of Naples was by no means the 
triumph of Austria. Austria had endea- 
voured to suppress a volcano, and ever 


instead of diminishing them. Austria 
looked for aid to scaffolds and militar 
executions; but. such aids only offered 
additional impediments to her successful 
occupation. Austria then, had no cause of 
triumph, and the people of Europe no 
cause to despair. 
Colonel Davies was happy to hear that 
the Russian army had stopped its march. 
He wished to be informed by the noble 
marquis whether he had had any commu- 
nication with the Russian government 
upon the subject. If the object of the 
Russian army was only to take possession 
of Italy, from the conduct of the das- 
tardly wretches who had disgraced the 
name of liberty, he cared not what be- 
came of them. , 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, 
that the Russians had been put in motion 
at the request of the king of Sardinia, and 
the emperor of Austria, and therefore it 
-was clear that their march had no refer- 
ence to Spain. Further than this he had 
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mot gone, éxcept in cautioning gentlemen 
against assuming as fact that of which 
‘there was no proof. 

The amendment was negatived. 


Navy Esrimartes.] The order of 
the day for going into a Committee of 
Supply was then read. On the motion, 
s* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 

: Mr. Hume said, thathe had a few ob- 
servations to make before the Speaker left 
the chair.. No man in that House or in 
the country, felt more than he did the 
great importance uf the navy—no man 
‘was more anxious than he was to preserve 
it unimpaired: to its naval power this 
‘country was indebted for its pre-eminent 
‘station, compared with the other nations 
of Europe; friendly, however, as he was 
to our naval establishment, he yet thought 
that it could be kept up in a state as per- 
fect as it stood at present, and at much 
less expense. He did not at that mo- 
ment mean to go into questions of detail, 
but would merely take the total expendi- 
tures of various departments and compare 
those expenditures with those of former 
periods. Here the hon. member went 
into several items of expenditure con- 
nected with various branches of the naval 
departments. He then went on to say, 
that considering the great reductions that 
had recently taken A ie in almost every 
article, the House ought to look narrowly 
at the different heads of expenditure, and 
endeavour to approximate the expendi- 
ture to the expenditure of 1792. He re- 
amt to have heard claration made 

t night in another place by a noble 
earl (Liverpool), that no further reduc- 
tion could be made in the present expen- 
diture of the country. He hoped that 
before that day twelvemonths considera- 
ble reductions would be made. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving as an 
amendment, 

_ That it appears, by the returns be- 
fore this House, that the expense of the 
Admiralty office, of the Navy Pay office, 
and of the Navy Office establishments, in 
the year 1792, when there were 144: ships 
in commission 257 ships in ordinary, 
and 16,000 seamen and marines in the 
service, was 55,719/.; >that, in the year 
1818, when there were 666 ships in com- 
mission, 355 in ordinary, and 140,000 
seamen and marines in the service, the 
expense of those offices was 189,227/.; 


and in the estimates for 182], when there 
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are only 419 ships in commission, 582 in 
ordinary, and 22,000seamen and marines 
in the service, the expense is 185,050/. for 
those offices, being only a reduction of 
4,177/. in the sixth year of peace from 
the year 1813 of extended warfare, and 
the sum of 126,3312. mone in 1821 than in 
i792:—-That the expense of the dock 
yard establishments in England in the 
year 1792 was 25,352/. ; in the year. 1813 
it amounted to 212,143/.; and in the es- 
timate for the year 1821, the amount is 
210,7451., being only 1,398/. Jess than in 
1818, and of 185,393/. mere in 1821 than 
in 1792; that the expense of the foreign 
doek yards in the year 1813 was 52,3691., 
and by the estimate for 1821 the charge is 
58,951. being 1,591¢. more in the year 
41821, a year of peace, than in 1813, a 
year of war:—That the sum voted for the 
ordinary estimate of the navy in the year 
1792 was, 672,483/.; the sum voted for 
the ordinary estimate of the year 1813, 
was 1,757,928/.; and that the ordinary 
estimate for 1821 amounts to 2,4.84,600/., 
being, 1,812,118/. more than the estimate 
of the year 1792, and 726,672/. more than 
that of the year 1818:—That the total 
supply voted for the service of the navy 
in the- year 1792 was 1,985,482/. with 
16,000 seamen and marines in the service ; 
that in the year 1819 the supply voted for 
the navy was 5,985,415/.- with 19,000 
seamen and marines in the seryice; and 
the estimate for the.total supply of 1821 
is 6,382,786/., with 22,000 seamen and 
marines in the service, being a charge of 
4,397,3042. more in 182] than in 1792, 
and of $97,371/. more in 1821 than in 
1819.” 

Sir G. Warrender said, he would not 
follow the hon. gentleman through the 
details into which he had entered, though 
in the committee he should be happy to 
afford him an opportunity of correcting 
some of the errors into which he had 
fallen. It was very material to recollect, 
that in 1792 the actual expenditure and 
the sum voted were very different; and 
it was not until some years afterwards 
that the estimates represented the real 
expense. In referring to the Admiralty 
office, the hon. gentleman had omitted to 
notice the change in the system of fees 
by which the establishment was formerly 
maintained. The management and regu- 
lation of the dockeyasds had undergone a 
complete change since 1792; a comparison 
therefore was altogether unfaic. To the 
ordinary establishment. of the navy, the 
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widows pensions made a heavy addition. 
The causes of the increase in the charge 
for building and repairing ships would be 
explained hereafter, when it would be 
shown that the public money had net 
been needlessly expended. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not press his 
amendment to a division. 

. The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

Sir George Warrender rose to ae 
forward the Navy Estimates. He observed, 
that it was impossible for parliament to 
judge of the amount of emoluments re- 
ceived by dock-yard officers, in the year 
1792, from any documents submitted to 
its notice. At that time a dock-yard 
officer, with a salary of only 100/. a year, 
might receive emoluments to the amount 
of 1,000 a year; whereas at present all 
his emoluments were known to, and 
limited by, parliament. Formerly, so far 
from being a check to abuse in the yard 
to which he was attached, he was actually 
busied in promoting it: at present a 
system had been intreduced, which made 
it his interest to look carefully after the 
interest of the public. The plan of 
task and check work had certainly intro- 
duced new officers into his majesty’s 

ards ; but the benefits derived therefrom, 

ad more than compensated the expense 
they had occasioned. On the return of 
peace it had been the first object of go- 
vernment to place such of our ships as had 
been for many years at sea, in an efficient 
state of ordinary; and that object had 
been so far accomplished that orders had 
already been issued from the board of 
Admiralty for the discontinuance of one- 
fifth of the men employed in the dock~ 
yards. Besides this reduction, inquiries 
were now making for the purpose of dis- 
covering what further reductions could be 
effected. He believed he might promise 
the House that a very considerable re- 
duction would be e with respect to 
the commissioners of dock-yards, and also 
to the civil officers employed in them, in 
the course of .the ensuing year ;, and he 
did not know whether it might not be 
found expedient to reduce one of the 
dock-yards altogether within that period. 
The hon, baronet then proceeded to de- 
tail the different items in the estimates. 
He stated, that. the increase of 11,000/. 
in the salaries and contingencies of the 
Admiralty-office was occasioned partly 
‘by the reward given by the ‘board of 
Longitude to the crews of the Hecla and: 
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Griper, and partly by circumstances 
which he would at a future period shortly 
enumerate. The disbursements of the as- 
sistant to the counsel of the navy in law- 
suits, &c. was 11,000/. this year: last year 
they had only been 8,000/. There was 


also an increase in the contingencies re-— 


lative to the service wherein the hydro- 
grapher was employed; but this would 
not be surprising to any member who re- 
collected that the maritime surveys were 
more conveniently taken in a time of 
peace than in a time of war. -He should 
also have to ask for a grant of 32,000/. to 
Greenwich hospital, as 8,000/. to the 
naval asylum. Last year he had asked 
14,000/. for that purpose ; but as it was 
now intended to unite that establishment 
with the school at Greenwich hospital, 
several expensive offices would be reduced, 
and the sum which he had mentioned 
would be sufficiently large for the present 
ear. He should now move, * That the 
sum of 2,484,599/. 11s. 5d. be granted for 
the ordinary expenses of the Navy for the 
year 1821.” esd 
Mr. Bernal objected to granting so 


large asum of money ina single grant, , 


and trusted that the hon. baronet would 
not persist in pressing it in that form. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that it was the 
invariable practice to vote the estimates 
in the manner which he had proposed. 
He had no wish to create any obstacles to 
the investigation of these estimates; in- 
deed, he-was’as desirous as the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite could be to have them 
thoroughly sifted: He had therefore, 
from a presentiment. that an objection 
would be taken against the old method of 
passing the estimates, prepared the votes 
in such a manner as would meet the ob- 
ject of the hon. gentlemen. He would 
therefore withdraw his motion, and move, 
* That 70,5961. 5s. 1d. be.granted for 
defraying the salaries and contingent ex~ 
penses of the Admiralty-office, for the 
year 1621.” 

Mr. Bernal objected to this grant. If 
reduction was necessary in any branch of 
the public service, it certainly was in the 
Admiralty board. No sufficient reason 
could be- given for the existence of six 
lords with salaries of 1,000/. a year each. 
He thought that two: of them might be 
reduced without any pa nao the public 
business. He must also object to the 
further continuance of the effice of vice- 
admiral of Scotland, which different finance 
committees had declared to be totally un- 
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necessary. The salary of that office was 
1,000/. a year. There was another, which 
ap ared to him to be equally objection- 

e; he meant that of paymaster of om 
marines. He thought it might be abo- 
lished ; but if it were deemed advisable to 
continue it, the salary might unquestion- 
ably be diminished to 500/. a year. He 
should therefore move, that a reduction of 
3,500/. be made in the grant now pro- 


Sir George Cockburne defended the ori- 
ginal grant. .With regard to the office of 
vice-admiral of Scotland, that office was 
enjoyed by a patent, and therefore could 
not be touched without an act of extreme 
injustice. As to the two lords of the 
Admiralty, whom it had been proposed to 
reduce, he was convinced that the public 
business of the board of Admiralty could 
not be efficiently transacted without them. 
The duties of that board were both civil 
and military, but belonged more to the 
former than they did to the latter de- 
scription. The board had in consequence 
been divided into two distinct boards; 
and, strange as it might appear to the 
House, the number of clerks employed 
under the civil board, to say nothing of 
the law clerks, who were also numerous, 
greatly exceeded the number of clerks 
employed under the military board. But 
the cause which he had mentioned was 
not the only one; for the board of Ad- 
miralty containing a board within itself, it 
was evident that the duty of the com- 
missioners would frequently render it ne- 
cessary for them to go to the outports, 
Business would also be occurring in town 
at the same time, of such a nature as to 
render it necessary for some of them to 
remain there to attend it. The expedi- 
ency, therefore, of having a distinct board 
for the transaction of the town business 
and the outport. business could not be 
disputed. Gentlemen would say, that 
four lords of the Admiralty might consti- 
tute these two distinct boards. as well as 
six; to which he would reply that no 
doubt they might. But then he main- 
tained that one-half of the whole board 
ought to be naval officers; and if there 
were only two of them, they might differ 
in opinion, and thus bring the public busi- 
ness to a.stand-still. This evil was com- 
pletely obviated by having six_lords of the 
Admiralty, of which three were naval and 
three civil lords. He might be told, that 
the evil which he See cami would be 
equally well avoided by having only two 
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lords of the Admiralty, one a naval the 


other a civil lord; and if the gentlemen 


opposite could find any individual who 
could, without injury to his health, attend 
at his office from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing till 4 in the afternoon, and then be in 
his place in that House, from 4 in the 
afternoon, until. 2 in the morning, to 
answer such questions as might be put to 
him, he, for one, had no objection to let 
them instal him in the office: He was of 
opinion, however, that no such individual 
could be found; and until such individual 
could be found, he would maintain that. 
six lords of the Admiralty were not too 
many for the office. The business which 
they had to perform was excessive, and 
rendered it as necessary fur them to be 
sometimes absent from town in search of 
recreation, as it was for other gentlemen. 
It was therefore right for them to provide 
relief for each other, which had accord- 
ingly been done from the earliest period 
of our naval history ; for when we had a 
lord high admiral, he was always provided 
with his six assistants. After maintaining 
the necessity of never having more than 
three naval lords at the board, lest the 
same inconvenience should arise from it, 
as he had before shown would arise from 
only having two, he proceeded to show 
the necessity of having three well-read 
civilians at it; not more for the purpose 
of overlooking the various contracts and 
expenses of the offices under them, than 
that of explaining any difficulties which 
might arise out of misconstructions put 


}upon Puffendorff, Vattel, or any other 


writer upon the law of nations. a2) 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that nothing 
would have induced him to have risen 
but the extraordinary language which he 
had just heard from his gallant friend. 
Considering, however, that the country 
was reduced to a state of extreme poverty, 
and that the great ships the Britannia, 
the Caledonia and the Hibernia, if they 
were not completely water-logged, had at 
least six feet water in their holds, it be- 
came the duty of-the captain, the officers, 
and the crew, and he meant by that me- 
taphor the king, the ministers, and the 
representatives of the people, to look, one 
and all, to the safety of each ship, and to 
do their best to prevent. them from sink- 
ing. He had often heard it said, that re- 
trenchment was the only means of salva-. 
tion which remained to this great and in- 
dependent nation. He did not mean to 
state that it was his opinion that such was 
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the case; but he must say; that he had 
never heard a direct answer given ‘to the 
assertion by his right hon. friend below 
him, the gentleman with the white head 
(the chancellor of the exchequer). It 
was impossible to continue silent when he 
heard a declaration made, that the busi- 
ness of the Admiralty could not be trans- 
acted with less than six lords. ‘ But 
then,” said his gallant friend, “ three of 
the civil lords are engaged in making all 
the contracts relative to the navy.” If 
such were the case, of which, till that mo- 
ment, he was unaware, then his gallant 
friend, the comptroller of the navy, ought 
to be discharged as a supernumerary, 
from the office which he filled with no 
less credit to himself than benefit to the 
public. But then there were also to be 
three naval lords, because two of a trade 
seldom agreed, and there might be a 
difference between them if there were 
only two. From all that he.had seen of 
these lords, two of them only were al- 
lowed to speak, the other always acted 
the part of «‘ dummy.” The civil gen- 
tlemen seemed also to be very fond of 
saying as few words as possible. The hon. 
baronet below him (sir G. Warrender) 
ot up a speech indeed every year, and let 
it off with all due flippancy ; but, besides 
that, he never said a word about then aval 
service, unless it might be in St. James’s- 
street, or any other place where he took 
the air. As to the other remark, that it 
was necessary to have lawyers at the 
board, there never was such an apple of 
discord thrown into any body of men as 
lawyers ; but surely, there was law enough 
at the board without the lords in ques- 
tion. The first lord was a lawyer. His 
hon. friend the secretary (Mr. Croker) 
was a bred lawyer, and talked on matters 
of law with sufficient flippancy. So there 
was a lawyer at the head and a lawyer at 
the bottom of the table. From the re- 
spect he bore to the persons who held 
the office, he was sorry to propose to re- 
duce their salaries, but he was sure that 
the efficiency of the Admiralty would not 
be at all diminished, if the number of the 
lords were five instead of seven. On his 
faith, his honour, and his conscience, he 
believed it. Until the year 1806, the 
salary of the first lord was only 3,000/. 
when it was increased.to 5,000/. at the 
time when earl Grey held the office. — It 
did appear to him a little extraordinary, 
that the gentlemen. over the way did not 
advert to this subject. Not that-it was 
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possible that a nobleman or a commoner 
could maintain the situation of a cabinet 
minister on 3,000/. a year, without great 
loss; but if the first lord had any other 
office, he certainly should not take in all 
more than 5,000/. a year. The marquis 
Camden had the thanks of the House for 
giving up part of his salary as teller of 
the exchequer; but a right hon. relative 
of his own (Mr. C. Yorke) had given up 
the additional 2,000/. a year while he held 
the place of first lord, and not a word 
was said about it. He meant no personal 
offence to any gentleman, but he was of 
opinion that the business of the Admiralty 
could be as well transacted by five as by 
seven lords. 

Mr. Robinson said it was quite new to 
him that the g¢ivil. lords were, .as it was 
termed, dumbies. He had the honour of 
a seat at the admiralty Board, which he 
had accepted at the urgent request of his 
right hon. relative then at the head of the 
board, and he had found himself fully 
employed. - Far from being sinecures, he 
in his conscience believed the places in 
question to be most efficient and useful 
offices. 

Sir J. Yorke admitted, that the office 
had been far from a useless one to his 
righ hon. relative; for after his right hon. 
relative had been cradled in that nurser 
of sucking statesmen, as it had been call- 
ed, he had got from thence, by a hop, step 
and jump, until he found himself seated 
on the treasury bench as a cabinet minister. 

Mr. R. Ward had had the honour of 
sitting at the board of admiralty for four 
years, and supported the assertion of the 
right hon. the treasurer of the navy.” 
. Mr, Creevey complained of the awk- 
ward dilemma to which he and the honour- 
able friends who acted with him were re- 
duced by the gentlemen on the other side. 
The gallant admiral, who had been eight 
years a member of the board of admiralty, 
said that two of the lords were utterly 
useless. The right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site said, upon his honour, that those two 
additional lords were most useful. After 
such a declaration so solemnly given, it 
was almost impossible for him to. say that 
they were not useful. He should how- 
ever draw his conclusions from contrasting 
the opinions of the two honourable gen- 
tlemen ; and certainly, when he consider- 
ed that.at one time the lay lords were de- 
scribed as shipwrights, and at another 
time as students of Vattal, he was almost 
inclined to think them totally useless. 
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His learned frietid, in objection to this 

nt, had nét exactly put his objection 
itt the most proper and constitutional 
shape. For what were they in reality 
doing? Voting supply for five méem- 
bers of parliament. He should not be 
surprised if he satv these gentlemen taking 


part in the division upon their own salaries, 


and supported by other members, to 
whom they had given the like assistance 
when their salaries were uoder discussion. 
He eoald tell to a farthing what would be 
saved by the discussion on these estimates. 
It would be just as much, and no more, 
than had been saved by the discussion on 
the army estimates; and that was nothing. 
Until the House came to some decisive 
arrangement on this subject, there 
would be tio end to the profligate 
expenditure of government He did 
not wish to deprive efficient persons 
at the heads of departments of seats itt 
that House. He should be sorty'to see 
the seeretary at war deprived of his seat 
it that House ; but he did think that sonre 
measure sliould be adopted, by which the 
minor servants of government would not 
be admitted into parliament to determine 
6a the extent of their own emoluments, 
His hon. friend, the niember for Stirews- 
bury, had given notice of a motion’ on 
that subject: it appeared’ to him, héwever, 
not to go far enough. 

_ Sir Isaac Coffin put it to his gallant 
friend, whether at any time dating the 
eight years he had been a lord of the admi- 
ralty, he had made use of the observations 
whielt he had that night uttered regard 
ing the dummies who had seats at the 
board. 

Sir J. Yorke replied, that his gaHant 
friend must be well aware that the ntoment 
he lad said’ a word of the’ kind at that 
board, his stern must have been turned to 
the admiralty 

Mr. Hume said, it was evident, that it 
was only the necessity of attending thé 
House: which made so many lords requi- 


site. It was only a few years since the 


naval lords had their lralf-pay as well as 
their salaties. He wished to know whe- 
the? theré was any intention of bringing 
them back’ to their former ¢onditior ? 
Theugh the vote for marines had passed, 


_he‘felt it necessary to remark on some ex- 


travagant expense under tliathead. There 
were sundry officers in the navy in the 
higher ranks, who received: various sums 
from 5/. 2 day downwards, amounting in 


all to 20/. a day, or a year.» These 
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| were pure’ siriecures, and- ought to bé 
| dbolished. The tharitiés’ were divided 
into four divisions—Woolwich, Chatham, 
. Portsntouth, and Plymouth. There was a 
| paymaster’s- establishment for each divi- 
| sion; so that there was the enormous charge 
of 5,000/. for paying 8,000 men. ‘There 
_was' also the expense of the staff for each 
' division. - He suggested that the divisions 
should be consolidated, or the staff ex- 
_penses reduced. The to 
| which he objectéd was that of the private 
secretary to he first lord of the admiralty. 
) The gentleman who held this office was 
also one of the commissioners of the vic- 
\tudHing board, and derived from both 
these offices 1,100/. a yéar. Now, either 
onmé or the other must bea sinecure, as 
one gentleman could not attend to two 
| fficient offices; and, conceiving that of 
| the private secretary to be: of that descrip- 
tion, he thought the office should be abo- 
lished. ‘Fhe paymaster of widows’ 
| ston¢ should also‘ be abolished ; for all thé 
| @aties belonging to that: office might be 
| performed by any commissioner of the 
| Havy board, or even by any clerk of that 
beard. 

Mr. Croker’ said, that he never felt 
paiti ih the course-of his life, than 
during tlie speech of his’ gallant friend 

Sir J. York), whose confidence and 

endship he lidd fong enjoyed. It was 
to matter of extreme mortification; 
now fo learn, that on former occasions, 
when théy were favoured with his gallant 
ftiend’s support, it was not the sponta+ 
neous exercise of his own candid opinion 
of which he had given them the benefit, 
but that which his love of office had dics 
tated. With referénce to the constitution 
of this-board, Having lad thirteen years 
actual experience of its labours, he must 
state’ his deliberately formed conviction, 
that: the constitution of that board was 
not only highly useful, but almost absolutely 
indispensable. Ais to the’ comparative 
value of the lay and navat lords, he would 
also add, that weré he to draw a line of 
preference between the two classes, he 
would make'it in- favour of the civil lords ; 
and that, so far from these’ being mere 
| puppets, moved at the will of another, or 
'Hot moved at all, they were tle most 
active, useful, and efficient class‘ of per- 
sons in the public service. If, therefore, 
it' should unfortunately be decided that 
two lords should be struck from-the board, 
he had rio doubt that those who knew the 
public Business -would prefer that the re+ 
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duction, instead. of being two lay com- | guished officer could not be resounded to 1 
missioners, should be one lay and one | his honour. He could not at thismoment F 
naval commissioner. But he must again | recollect the names of ‘the naval captains 
say that he thought the'present consti- | filling colonelcies in the marines ;‘but this f 
tution of the board ought not to be | he could say, that they were selected, not i 
altered: Even if the alteration were car- | only for.their seniority in point of ‘stand- tn 
ried into effect, he could not contemplate | ing in the service, but also for their t 
any saving to the public; for, as it would | achievements. He could assure the 
then become indispensably necessary that | House, i ae his honour as‘a gentleman, 

the remaining commissioners should de- | that, at councils which preceded the | 
vote their whole time to the duties of | appointment to the colonelcies, he never | 
their office, it would be impossible to ap- | heard any other questions put than—Who 
propriate to them smaller salaries than | were the captains who had most perilously ' 
those of the under secretaries of state. | served their country? Who had been 
With . reference to the question of the | most under the hottest fire? Who had 
marines, ‘he should postpone what he | gained the greatest honours, and bore the 
meant to say upon the subject, princi- | most valuable medals to record their fame? 
pally ‘because the marines were already | He challenged any man to produce an 
voted in the wear and tear estimates ; but | instance of a single appointment of this 
the particular papers lately moved for by | description which had» been conferred 
the hon. member should be forthcoming | upon any other grounds than those which 
as quick as possible. In, allusion to they} be had just enumerated.’ Lord Nelson, 
appointments of the general, lieutenant | sir R: Keats, sir J. Saumarez; sir T. 
general, major general, and four colonels | Duckworth, and others of a list, he 
of marines, which had been adverted to | thanked God, too long to ‘name, had in 
by the hon. member, they were certainly | succession filled these offices, as a reward 
in one sense sinecures; but he had never | for glorious public service. Surely no 
spoken to one officer, either military or | man could on reflection wish to shear the q 
naval, who thought these seven sinecures, | naval service of this little reservation for 
as they had been called, an unreasonable | its ultimate reward.—As to the half pay 
reservation to reward great naval service, | enjoyed by admirals'who sat at‘the board, 


and particularly when it was considered } and which the hom. gentleman had de- i 
what. honours and emoluments were ap- | scribed as being a modern innovation, 
ropriated for military services. If the | that had been arranged by the' friends of ; 


on. gentleman could show, in any single | the gentlemen: opposite; and indeed; if it 
instance, that any of these offices had | had not been. so arranged, ‘the officers 
been bestowed by favouritism, or in any | would have still enjoyed it, as of right. 
other way than for the most brilliant | Why mark out these particular persons‘as i 
public service, then, indeed, he might | disentitled to! their half pay, when the } 
complain of their continuance as an | same income was enjoyed by persons in a 
undue source of patronage. But let any | the excise and customs—whem it was ‘re- a 
man examine the rolls of British glory, | gularly received by’ every captain, and i" 
and say whether he would not find fore- | by every lieutenant in the préventive 
most in the catalogue of brilliant services | service? With.respect to the distribution 
the names of those officers who held the | of the marines, he could assure the lon. 
situations of generals or colonels in. the | gentleman that it was managed as well‘as 
marines. Let the list be examined. Who | the nature of the serviceadmitted, and 
was the general of marines? Lord St. | that no saving could attach to embodying 
e Vincent. By whom.appointed? Not by | the four divisions into one. An allusion 
ra patronage; not by political | had been made to the emoluments of the 
ends; but by political enemies ; for he | private secretary. to the first lord of the 
had no other, except the enemies of his | Admiralty. Now,. in looking’ to that si- 
country. Who was the lieutenant ge- | tuation, the committee were bound ‘to 
neral? A name the third which would be | consider it as one’of' high and’confiden- 
found in his family to have graced the | tial trust, for which the mere salary of 
naval annals of his country, sir Richard | 300/. could never be‘considered as an ade~ 
Bickerton. Of the major-general of ma- | quate remuneration: It was this corisi- 
rines; ‘as he was present, he could not Henson which invariably, from the time 
Hogs indeed» this was the only room in | of lord Howe downwards, induced each 
" a the praise of that distin- | — first. lord to confer upon his 
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private secretary the first suitable ‘vacant 
office, to make up.a proper compensation 
for his confidential trust: Whether it 
would be better to alter this plan, and 
give at once:a full and proper salary, he 
would not say: perhaps it would. With 
respect to the duties of the paymaster of 
the marines, they were as. essential as 
those of any r civil officer in the 
whole range of the navy. The hon. gen- 
tleman was perhaps mistaken by the term 

ymaster: the fact was, the person who 
filled the office was also inspector, and 
barrack-master and: quarter-master of the 
marines. Indeed, upon reference to. the 
report of the finance committee, the hon. 
gentleman would find the. necessity of 
that situation fully recognized and acted 
upon. , But it might be said, that 500/. 
a-year would be enough for the discharge 
of the duties: he thought certainly not, 


considering the dignity of. the station, |p 


and also. that the officer. had to provide 
20,000/. security. He was entitled to 
speak of this services, from 
a knowledge of his duties; for scarcely a 
day /p » and many times in that day, 
without his having occasion to commu- 
nicate with him. If the hon. gentleman 
was aware of. the arduous nature of the 
duties, he would never think of proposing 
a reduction in the sum. As to the duties 
of ners of widows’ pensions, he 
might just observe, that those duties had 
uadre within the last eight years. 
ormerly, the widows were paid once 
a-year: of late they were paid four times 
a-year. The hon. gentleman was fond of 
drawing comparisons with the year 1792. 
Let him do so on this occasion. . In 1792, 
there were 1,400 widows to be paid, and: 
the pensions amounted to 31,000/. In: 
1820, there were 2,873 widows, and the 
ions amounted to 121,000/. ; making 
inthe comparison more than double the 
amount of persons, and quadruple in 
money. He would not deny that. this 
business might be transferred to the Navy: 
Pay-office ; but if so, extra payment must 
be given for the performance of the ad- 
ditional duties; so that, in point of fact, 
no saving: would be effected. 
. Sir J. Yorke expressed. great esteem 
for his hon. friend, but observed, that he 


did not think their friendship such a rope 
of sand as could be broken by his cunsci- 
entious declaration, that the business of 
the Board of Admiralty might be as well 
done by five as by seven lords. 
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committee divided: For’ the Resolution, 
115. For the Amendment 77. 


Bright, Henry 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Corbet, Panton _. 
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_ List of the Minority. 
Bankes, H. Lennard, T. B- 
Buxton, T. F. Milbank, R. 
Beaumont, T. W. Martin, 
Belgrave, viscount §_Monck, J. B. 


Moore, Peter 
Moore, Abraham 


Birch, Josh. Macdonald, J.. 
Bury, viscount Maxwell, John | 
Barnard, viscount © Marjoribanks,S. . 
Concannon, Lucius Maberly, J 
Crompton, Maberly, W. L. 
Calcraft, J. . ‘Nugent, lord 
Creevy, Thos. O’Callaghan, J. 
Colburne, N.R. ..__. Phillips, G. jun. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. Palmer, C. F. 


Parnell, sir H. 


Chaloner, Robert Russell, lord W. 
Dundas, hon. T. Russell, lord J. 
enman, Thomas - Rickford, W. 
Duncannon, visct. Rice, T.S. 
Davies, T. H. Ricardo, De 
Evans, William Smith, W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. .. . Smith, John 
Forbes, C. : _ Smith, Abel. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Sebright, sir J. 
Griffiths, J. W. Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Graham, Sandford § Tremayne, J H. 
Gordon, R. Tulk, C. A. 
Grattan, J. Warre, J. A. 
Hutchinson, hon.C. Wyvill,M. . 
Haldimand, W. Whitbread, S.C. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Williams, W. 
Hornby, Ed. Wilson, Thomas © 
Heathcote, G. J. Wilson, sir R, 
Harbord, hon. Ed. |= Wharton, John 
Hume, J. ‘Whitmore, W. W. 
Hotham, lord Wood, M. 
Keck, G. A. L.  ¥orke, sir J. 
Langston, J. H. | TELLER. 
Lemon, sir W. . Bernal, 


A second division took place on a pro- 
position for a reduction of 1,000/. from 
the said grant: For the original Resolu- 
tion, 118: For the Amendment, 55. On 
the resolution, “ That 38,924/. 2s. 6d. be. 
granted, for defraying the Salaries, and 
Contingent Expenses of the Navy Pay 
Office,” 

Mr. Hume objected to this resolution, 
chiefly on the ground that the charges 
for this office were as great now that it 
disposed of but six millions of money, as 
when it bad to distribute 22 millions. In 
1792, the expense was but 12,000/.; in 
1813, it had risen to 44,980/.»° The 
Finance Committee of 1817 had expressed 
a confident hope that in consequence of 


After some further | 


the peace, a reduction would take place 
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in this office as well as others, which had 
been necessarily augmented during the 
war. Yet in 1818, the expense of this office 
was 38,174/.; in 1819, $7,839/.; in 1820, 
37,313/.; and in the present year 38,924/. 
was required, which was but 6,000/. less 
than the high establishment of 1813. The 
office had nothing to do with money. It 
did not pay the men, who only presented 
them the orders which they received, and 
which entitled them to another order 
at the Pay-office, for which they ex- 
changed their own, and took the other to 
_ the Bank; so that, in fact, the Pay-office 
was only an office to put those matters on 
record; and there was no banker that 
would not keep the six millions at an 
expense fess than 5,000/. He re- 
peated, that the expense ought now, when 
six million’ was the entire sum, to be 
much less than when the amount was 22 
millions. There was a branch of the es-. 
tablishment which he wished to remark 
upon. It was the allotment branch, 
which was appointed by act of parliament, 
_ for the purpose of allowing seamen to pay 
part of their wages to their families and 
relatives. At a former period, when there 
"were 120,000 seamen, the expense of this 
branch ought to have been much greater 
than at present, when there were but 
14,000: but in fact the charge, which was 
3,820/., was still kept up. He ‘would 
_ therefore move as an amendment, that 
the sum of 38,924/. be reduced to 28,924. 
» Mr. Robinson assured the hon. member, 
_ that no man could be more anxious than 
he was to reduce the expenses of this 
office, and that he never felt more morti- 
fied in his life than when he found that, in 
consequence of the operation of an order 
in council, the estimate for the present 
year was greater than for the last. That 
order required revision; but he wislied to 
square the proposed reduction by some 
more general system, and that could not 
be done without consideration. As to 
the nature of the office of treasurer of the 
_ Mavy, the hon. member had quoted the 
_ opinion of the committee of finance on 
that point; but he (Mr. R.) could not 
- conceive how the committee could have so 
described the duties of the office. Many 
of the duties of the treasurer of the navy 
were entirely different from those of a 
banker. The hon. member had observed, 
that the treasurer of the navy had no- 
thing'to do with the payment of money, 
farther than giving one order for another. 
This, however, was not the case. If a 
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speed went to a banker with a draft, 
earing his signature, he would not ask 
thé person how he came by it, but would 
pay it at. once. Now, the treasurer 
of the navy had to inquire by what right 
the parties who demanded payment made 
that demand. If he was not satisfied that 
they were fairly entitled to make the ap- 
plication, he refused to attend to it; and 
actions at law had been brought against 
that officer for nefusing to pay, in cases 
where the claim appeared to be unjust. 
Here, then, he exercised a discretion 
which a banker did not. ‘There were no 
less than twenty-one acts of parliament 
by which the duties of the office were re- 
gulated. He believed they contained 
400 clauses, which prescribed and pointed 


surer of the navy. te begged to call the 
attention of the House to two offices con- 
nected with this department —the In- 
spector’s branch, and the Prize branch, 
The first was to superintend documents 
and prevent frauds, connected with sea- 
men’s wills. The hon. member would 
say, ‘* What use is there for such an es- 
tablishment, where you have only 14,000 
seamen?” If he, however, looked to 
what led to the establishment of that 
office, he would find that it was very im- 
portant. A line of battle ship was lost, 
and the whole crew perished. A woman 
who heard of the circumstance was ex- 
tremely successful in personating the 
widow, the daughter, or the sister of some 
of those deceased seamen. The hon. 
member might think it very extraordinary 
if he said, that this woman represented 20 
or 30 of the female relations of the crew 
who were thus lost; but the fact was, 
that she pretended to be the widow, the 
sister, or the child, of 200 different per- 
sons, and by forging wills and other do- 
cuments, contrived to receive the pay and 
prize-money due to every one of these 
individuals. This gross and wicked pro- 
ceeding led to the establishment of the 
Inspector’s branch, and was of great im- 
ome oy to the well-being of the navy. 
nstead of a system of fraud and’ forgery 
being regularly carried on, although there 
had within no long périod been 20,000 
claims, but four instances of fraud had 
occurred. With respect to the prize 
branch, the duties attached to it were not 
similar ‘to those of a banking-house, It 
was necessary that those duties should be 
performed by some specific department , 


and fifteen years experience had shown that 


out the particular functions of the trea-. 
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they could not be placed in a better depart- 
ment than that oft the treasurer of the navy. 
The office was instituted to control the 
acts of the sub-prize agents. Our seamen 
had Jong been subjected to the grossest 
frauds; and if some office of this kind 
had not been established, they would in 
many instances, have been deprived of 
the advantages which they ought to enjoy 
as the reward of their glorious career. 
Since he had become treasurer of the 
navy, whenever a vacaficy occurred, he 
had it filled up at the least possible ex- 
pense to the public. If the hon. member 
thought that there was nothing to do in 
this branch, he was very much deceived, 
In the last quarter, 1,400 claims for prize 
money had come into that office. Some 
claims were undoubtedly very small, even 
for Zs. 6d. But it required as much cor- 
respondence and trouble to trace fraud in 
one of those small claims, as if it were for 
1,000/7. The allotment branch was not con- 
fined merely to seamen’s wages, but ex~- 
tended to the full and half-pay of officers. 
Full pay was now allowed quarterly instead 
of half yearly ; remittances were made to 
officers, and they were allowed to draw 
bills on the Navy Pay-office. These dif- 
ferent duties were of importance to the 
tang and he was sure if the hon. mem- 
er visited the office, and saw all that was 
to be done, he would find (although re- 
ductions might be made, and he readily 
admitted the fact) that the business was 
of a very different nature from that which 
he imagined it to be. 
_ Mr. Hume said, that after the candid 
statement of the right hon. gentleman, he 
would not press his amendment to a divi- 
sion, though he did not think he had fully 
answered his objections. 

The resolution was agreed to. The 
Chairman reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again, . 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, May 7. 


Steam Mr. M. A. 
Taylor moved the order of the day for 
going into a Committee on this bill. 

Mr. Lyttleton recommended his hon. 
friend to, postpone this measure for at 
least another year. If the plan of con- 
suming the smoke of Steam Engines was a 
good one, it would find its way without 
any legislative enactment ; if a bad one it 
ought not to be forced upon the country. 
Were the measure confined to the metro- 


polis, he should not object to it; but 
there were many parts of the country in 
which it would be extremely injurious. 
In the south of Staffordshire there were 
above 2,000 steam engines; and in the 
neighbouring counties at least 5,000 
more. Parliament ought to hesitate be-. 
fore they imposed a compulsory expense 
and inconvenience on so many persons, 
If his hon. friend should persist in the 
measure, he would propose that it should 
not extend to steam engines employed in 
smelting ores or minerals. 

Mr. J. Smith was surprised. at the ob- 
jections which had been made by his hon, 
friend. e seemed to forget the injury 
which the poorer classes suffered from the 
existence of the steam engines in their 
present state. He could name a class of 
peor persons in London who so suffered : 

e meant the humble class who got their 
livelihood by washing, If a steam engine 
was established in the es Gat a of 
the residence of these poor.people, their 
occupation was destroyed altogether. 

Mr, C. Calvert said, he would support 
the bill. He himself had a large steam~ 
engine, and he used the apparatus for con- 
suming smoke, which had succeeded as 
well as any machinery could be expected 
todo. By the attention of one man, a 
large column of smoke could be consum- 
ed ina minute. In his way to the House 
a printed paper on the subject of the bill 
had been put into his hands, which men 
tioned that the apparatus used by Messrs. 
Barclay and Perkins had completely failed. 
Now this was the reverse of the fact. He 
then read a letter from Mr. Perkins, 
which stated that the apparatus had en- 
tirely succeeded. 
r. D. Gilbert, although he thought 
the plan might be adopted with advantage 
in the metropolis, and in large towns, was 
averse to its compulsory extension to the 
manufacturing districts. 

Mr. Buston regretted that he was un- 
der the necessity of opposing. the bill. 
The plan had been tried in many instances 
and had completely failed. Nothing could 
be more fallacious than such experiments. — 
It had succeeded in Messrs. Barclay’s 
brewery, but with a very great additional 
consumption of fuel. But with an engine 
constituted as his (Mr. Buxton’s) was, it 
was quite impossible to carry it into effect. 
He hoped his hon. friend would pestpane 
the bill for a year or two. If not, he would 
move as an amendment, that the bill be 


Committed upon this day six months. : 
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Colonel Wood said, that representing as 
he did a county where manufactures were 
carried on by steam-engines, he felt it his 
duty to oppose the proceeding any fur- 
ther with the bill in its present shape. 

Mr. Maberly trusted the hon. mover 
would postpone the consideration of the 
bill, as in its present shape it went to 
compel the trying of experiments. The 
courts of law would have to try the merit 
of every experiment suggested by every 
projector. He thought the hon. mover 
was bound to show that the bill could be 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Curwen supported the bill. He 
was convinced, from the.experiments he 
had made, that the proposed alteration 
would cause an ultimate saving. ; 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that if the 
House considered the present state of the 
law, no impartial man would hesitate in 
agreeing tothe bill. Every steam-engine 
might now be prosecuted as a nuisance, if 
it affected the health, comfort or property 
of those in whose neighbourhood it was 
situated. In Cornwall and other places, 
steam engines were not prosecuted, be- 
cause those who suffered from them had not 
chosento prosécute, and because they were 
generally under the protection of the pro- 

rietors of theengines, Buttheengines had 

een introduced into villages to the great 
detriment of property, and the sufferers 
had not the ability to prosecute. All that 
the bill proposed was, to enable the court 
to reimburse the prosecutor, where the 
defendant was refractory, or to redress 
such nuisance as really existed where the 
prosecutor was unreasonable. It would 
put it in the power of the court to do what 
at present was done by a side wind. As to 
restricting it to the metropolis, he did not 
see why gentlemen in villages should not 
be relieved as well as the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. Why should a clergyman 
who kept a school in a village be smoked 
out. Why should Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, be annoyed by nuisances for the 
sake of Cornish miners. If hon. members 
would read the reports of the two com- 
mittees who had considered the subject, 
they would be satisfied. He could pro- 
duce the testimonials. of persons who 
had found the plan successful at little ex- 
pense. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Buxton) 


must have employed a very clumsy engi-. 
neer 


General Gascoyne read a letter from 
es proprietors of a large establishment at 


_that the. new plan in- 
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ereased not only the smoke, but the quan- 
tity of requisite fuel. 

Mr. Philips hoped the bill would be 
postponed until another year. The plan 
required more care than could be usually 
applied. This was thought a new inven- 
tion; but Mr. Watt had obtained a patent 
in 1785 for the consumption of smoke. 
The public were much indebted to the 
hon. mover for his exertions, but he felt 
it his duty to support the amendment: 

Mr. Marryat said, that his attention 
had been called to the effect of the plan 
in the metropolis and other places, and 
he had found it successful. No man had 
a right to annoy or poison his. neigh- 
bours. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was of opinion; 
that Mr. Parkes’s plan of consuming smoke 
was highly beneficial, but he hoped. that 
the clauses of the bill would not extend to 
Cornwall, as it would there produce the 
most injurious effects. 

The House divided: For the original 
motion, 83. For the Amendment, 29. 
The House accordingly went into the 
committee. 


ConTINENTAL AFFAIRS—MARCH OF 
THE Russ1AN ARMy.] The Marquis of 
Londonderry said, that in rising to move 
the order of the day, for going into a 
committee of supply, he wished to advert 
to a question which had been put to bim 
two days ago, and to which he had not * 
at that time been able to give any other 
than an argumentative reply. The ques- 
tion to which he alluded was this—*‘ Were 
the Russian troops continuing their march 
towards the south of Europe or not?” 
He had then stated, in answer to the 
question, that those troops had been put 
in march under special circumstances; 
and that, though he was not able to say 
that their march had been suspended, he 
felt himself entitled to observe, that the 
change of circumstances in Piedmont, 
where events had rendered it necessary 
to call in the assistance of an Austrian 
army, might produce a change in the 
movements of those troops. He could 
now state to the House from official in- 
formation, that the Russian army would 
not pass its own boundaries. In giving 
this information, he felt it to be due, not 
only to the House and to the country, but: 
to the two great powers which had been 
most improperly, most illiberally, and: 
most unjustly treated in that House—for: 
it was sporting with them most unfaicly: 
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when hon. gentlemen got ws in their 
places, without any: knowledge of the 
facts on which they were speaking, to 
charge those illustrious individuals in 
whose hands the destinies of Europe were 
placed, with a design of overrunning it, 
for purposes which were no less tyrannical 
-in'themselves than injurious to the interests 
of the world; he'felt it due, he repeated, 
to those great powers to state, that they 
had never had any such object in contem- 
-plation. - He had on a former occasion, in 
the face of the House, entered his protest 
against the imputation that they were ac- 
tuated by’a spirit of aggrandizement, be- 
cause his. experience of their characters 
convinced him that the charge was wholl 
unfounded. He would take upon himself 
to affirm, that no information had come to 
his knowledge which could lead him to 
~ suppose that they were actuated by any 
sinister motives or selfish purposes in the 
olicy which they had pursued towards 
aples. This declaration he had made 
on a former evening, and what he had 
- since learned had not caused him to alter 
his opinion. He had formerly .stated. his 
opinion, that that army would be arrest- 
ed on its march. He could now state the 
circumstances under which it had been so 
arrested. The fact was, that in the pre- 
sent state of the king of Sardinia’s domi- 
nions, a considerable part of his army 
having been disbanded in consequence. of 
‘its late insurrectionary movement, it was 
only natural for that sovereign to apply to 
the allied powers for troops to occupy his 
dominions. That application had been 
- made in the first instance to the emperor 
of Austria, through the medium of count 
Bubna. The emperor of Austria replied, 
that however anxious he might be to: at- 
tend to that application, he was still more 
anxious to avoid all grounds for a charge 
of being desirous to aggrandize himself in 
Italy, at the expense of his neighbours, 
contrary to the faith of treaties which he 
had: most religiously observed. He said, 
however, that he would apply to the em- 
peror of Russia'to allow a limited corps 
of his army, amounting to 25,000 or 
$0,000 men—to come down into the south 
of Europe, to:execute the purposes which 
he had himself been requested to execute. 
_ The emperor of Russia had said, in the 
same spirit with the emperor. of Austria, 
that he was also open to the same charge 
of .aggrandizement, and he. earnestly 
begged that every step might: be taken. to 
prevent any idea of ‘such a nature being. 
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attached to any movement of his troops. 
This statement would completely repel 
one practical notion which he had endea- 
voured to negative by inference—namely, 
that the Russian army was put in motion — 
with a -view to ulterior motions as res- 
pected Spain. The fact was, that sucha 
charge against the allied powers was as 
visionary a charge as any that had ever 
been brought forward. He trusted that 
the information which -he had given would 
be satisfactory both to the House and to 
the country. 

Lord Milton observed, that the House 
and the country. would feel satisfaction at 
the explanation which the noble lord had 
given upon a subject so important. He 
could not, however, think that hon. gentle- 
men were, in consequence of it, to be res- 
trained from expressing their opinions upon 
the conduct of the continental powers. 

Allowing that both Russia and Austria 
were free from any spirit of territo- 
rial aggrandizement, still it was evident 
that they were actuated by a spirit of ag- 
grandizement scarcely. less injurious—he 
meant that of making the executive go- 
vernment too strong for the liberties of the 
people. He didnot know whether the fact 
of one sovereign applying to another so- 
vereign for a body of troops to keep down 
the discontents of his own people, was not 
a precedent as dangerous to the liberties 
of nations,.as the fact of the Stuarts tak- 
ing money from Louis 14th, to put down 
the rising spirit of England, would, if 
long continued, have been to the liberties 
of England. When he recollected the 
conduct of the allied sovereigns in general 
since the conclusion of the war, and -es- 
— when he recollected the conduct 
of the king of Prussia who had made more 
promises to give a constitution to his sub- 
jects than any other monarch, and who 
had. nevertheless broken them all, he 
thought it rather too much for any mem- 
ber to say, that they ought not to look 
with an eye of jealousy at the designs en- 
tertained by these sovereigns. 

- Mr. Warre thanked God that there was 
yet one corner of Europe in which the 
conduct of the allied sovereigns could be 
freely discussed. ' Heimplored the House 
not to look upon the: stoppage: of the 
Russian army)in any: other light than as 
an abstinence from:crime and violence. 

.The Marquis of Londonderry shortly 
stated :the principles on. which ‘he had 
written the circular, with regard to the 


Neapolitan government, and distinguished 
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the case of Naples from that of Piedmont. 
Against the insurgents in the latter state, 
he maintained that Austria had an un- 
doubted right to march, as they had gone 
so far as to declare war against Austria. 
With regard to the desire of aggrandize- 
ment, with which the emperor of Russia 
had been charged on a former evening, 
he would say this, that though he would 
not make himself answerable for the con- 
duct of any individual, he believed, from 
his own knowledge of the character of the 
emperor of Russia, that: that illustrious 
personage was too deeply impressed with 
a true sense of his own glory and his real 
policy, to seek for any further aggrandize- 
~_ either on the side of Turkey or of 
in. 
Denman was surprised that the 
noble marquis should have my 
hon. gentlemen with injustice and illibe- 
rality, when those gentlemen were absent 
who had taken part in the debate of Friday 
last. He himself thought that those char- 
ges were perfectly untenable. The House 
had seen the conduct of the allied powers 
towards Naples; they had seen the empe- 
rar of Russia denouncing the revolution 
in Spain as an insurrection, at the very 
moment that it was completed ; and they 
had seen. his, forces moving in the direc- 


tion of 9 at the very moment that the 


forces of the emperor of Austria were 
moving in the direction of Naples. Under 
such circumstances, suspicion would have 
been impossible, even if they had known 
nothing of the partition of Saxony, the 
transfer of Norway, and the abandon- 
ment of Genoa. If the noble .marquis 
had committed this country by -approving 
of such enormous atrocities, -it became 
doubly incumbent upon members of that 
House’ to denounce the continuance 
of so abominable a'system. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was not his fault if the hon. members in 
question were not in.their places: proba- 
bly they had been kept away by the smoke 
of the bill of the hon. member. opposite. 


- Navy Estrmates.] On the motion, 
that the House should resolve itself into 
2 committee of supply to consider further 
of the Navy Estimates, te 
Mr. Hume rose to put a question to the 
hon, baronet, relative to the works in the 
dock-yards, particularly) Sheerness... He 
confessed. that he entertained considera- 
ble doubts both as to the ‘necessity and 


expediency of carrying them on... He | 
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wished to know whether the hon. baronet. 


would have any objection to postpone the. 
vote regarding them until the correspond- 
ence between the navy andthe ordnance. 
board on the subject was laid before the 
House, or until a committee of the House. 
had examined intoit. After reading an 
extract from the 3rd report of the finance — 
committee, relative to the public works, 
the hon. member proceeded to detail the . 
sums of money which had been expended. 
on those at Sheerness. The estimates for 
completing the whole of them in 1814 
was 824,992]. In 1818 it was stated that 
433,800/. was wanting to complete them, : 
though large sums had annually been paid 
for that purpose. In the estimates of 1821, 
though 1,147,000/. had been voted for the’ 
works at Sheerness, it was stated that a 
further sum of 955,421/. was wanted to 
finish these improvements. He asked 
whether it was proper, in the present 
state of the country, to proceed to a com- 
mittee of the whole House in order to 
vote these sums and much larger, without 
previous information. He wished to know, 
therefore, whether there was any objec- 
tion to postpone the vote until a select 
committee had inquired into the subject. 
Sir G. Warr said, that the sum 
now required was not for the same works 
as were provided for last year, although 
30,0002. was to be devoted to the repair 
of the old yard at Sheerness. He had 
every reason to believe that the new works, 
that had for five years been proceeding, 
would be completed by the vote he was- 
about to propose. 
_ Mr. Hume said, that before the House 
went into the committee of supply, he 
should propose a resolution. The House 
had before it three different estimates for 
completing and repairing naval works 
without any information regarding their 
necessity. In times like these it was fit. 
to get at that information. The com- 
ew against him and his hon. friends 
ad hitherto been, that, excepting .as to 
the: army, they had only sought to save 
trifling sums; but now they were called 
upon to consider estimates of many mil- 
lions: independently of the: sums already 
voted by parliament, no Jess than 
1,697,545/. was required to. complete the 
public works already begun. There.were 
besides among them a great number of un- 
certain amounts for undertakings at King- 
ston in Canada, in Jamaica, and at Trin-. 
ccomalee, which ought: to be reduced to 
something like certainty. It ought not. 
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to be forgotten that 3,568,501. had been 
already voted for these works; so that 
when finished they would cost the country 
5,266,046/. He begged to know, then, if 
it was not high. time to stop in this lavish 
and unaccounted for expenditure, until a 
committee, not formed of men in office, 
but fairly chosen from both sides, had re- 
ported that it was necessary that it should 
be continued. Although the works at 
‘Sheerness had been for some time com- 
menced, he had as the 

olicy and propriety of completing them; 
enabled government to tow the largest 
ships of war down to Chatham. He had 
the authority of men of experience and 
science for this opinion. _ The hon. gentle- 
man then moved the following resolution : 
-—‘* That the sum of 1,147,000/. has been 
voted for the improvements in the Dock- 

ard at Sheerness, in the last 10 years, 
rom 1811 to 1820, both inclusive :—That 
the amount of the estimates for complet- 
ing these works was 824,992/. in 1814, 
and 433,800/. in 1818; and although the 
large sum of 1,147,000/. has been expend- 
ed, a further sum of 955,4211. is stated 
as necessary to complete the improve- 
ments in that yard, and which will make 
the total charge for one dock yard 
2,102;4211;— That, ,therefore, under 
sueh varying and uncertain estimates, it 
is expedient that a committee of this 
House should be appointed to inquire into 
the past expenditure and future estimates 
of all works in Dock-yards.” 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that if the works 
at Sheerness were not proceeded with, all 
that had been done would be lost by the 
encroachment of the sea. After the de- 
fence was completed, it was resolved not 
to continue the works until the whole had. 
been: proved. He was certainly adverse 
to delay. 


_ Sir J. Yorke wouldlike to near the tames | 
“ of some of the scientific and experienced 


sons who had informed the hon. mem- 
that the works at Sheerness were of 
no use since the introduction of steam 
boats. At Chatham the water was so 
shoal that ships of war sometimes ground- 
ed at their moorings; whereas at Sheer- 
ness there was a depth of 52 feet at low 
water. Since .the project regarding 
Northfleet had been abandoned, govern- 
ment had wisely thought fit to restore and 
improve Sheerness. 
Sir I. Coffin 
member inspected the works at Sheerness,. 


was sure that if the hon. |) 
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he would see the necessity of complet- 

ing them. The question was not whether 
Sheerness was or was not the best. port, 
but whether the sums already expended 
should be rendered useless by delay. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that his hon. 
friend did not ask the House to stop the 
supplies: he merely said, we have been 
so often deceived, that we ought not to 
vote more money without previous infor- 
mation. If the former plan had failed, it 
was by no means improbable that the plan 
now proposed would also fail. If the 
House went honestly to work, the truth 
would be extracted in a committee. Se- 
veral sums were asked without any esti- 
mate at all. No proposition was more 
fair than that of his hon. friend.. He 

— asked them to look before they 
leaped. 

r. Hume re-stated that his object was 
inquiry, and not to obstruct any important 
public works. He was ready to vote 
50,000/. on account, during the two or 
three weeks that the inquiry might occupy. 

The House divided: For going into a 
Committee, 82; For Mr. Hume’s Amend- 
ment, 27. 


List of the Minority. 

Allan, J. Jervoise, G. 
Bernal, R. Langston, J. 
Benyon, B. -Monck, S. 
Bury, lord. Milton, lord 
Bright, H. Maxwell, W. 
Creevey, T. Martin, J. 
Crespigny, sir W. | Newport, sir J. 
Crompton, J. Ricardo, D. 
Davies, col. Warre, J. | 
Denman, T. Wood, alderman 
Grattan, H. Wyvil, W. 

. Graham, sir C: Williams, W.. 

| Griffiths, R, TELLERS. 

Gordon, R. _ Bennet, hon. H. G. 

. Harbord, hon. C. Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 


The House then resolved itself into 2 

committee of supply. On the resolution, 

| That 199,395). 17s. 4d. be granted for 

_ Wages to the Officers, Ship-keepers, and 
Men, of Vessels in ordinary,” ‘ 

Mr. Hume said, that a expendi- 
ture was of late years annually incurred 
for royal yachts. He was aware that they 
‘ought to be fitted upin a superior manner 
for the reception of royalty; but. still he 
was at a loss to see what necessity there 
_was for keeping up annually some of the 
officers; for instance, there was a sum of 
1,300/. a year for surgeons. He under- 


stood that asurgeon was regularly kept 
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for each yacht, when it was well knowa 
that, for the few weeks the.yachts were at 


sea, it would be easy to get a surgeon ' 


from some of the dépéts. A saving of 
1,000/. a year might in this manner alone 
be saved. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that when the 
sovereign of Great Britain went to sea, it 


was not to be expected that he would | 


abandon that state which was inseparable 
from his dignity. He could, however, 
assure the committee, that no unsuitable 
expense was occurred in fitting up the 

achts, It was true that in the esta- 

lishment of surgeons, the yachts were 
placed on the same footing as sea-going 
ships; and he thought there ought to be 
no cavil upon that, when it was consi- 
dered that the appointment was reserved 
for old surgeons who deserved well of 
their country. The difference, too, be- 
tween their half and full pay was so trifling, 
as to render the saving hardly worth con- 
sideration, when the objects of it were 
kept in view. 


disclaimed any wish to limit the proper 
expenditure for fitting up the yachts in a 
suitable manner for the reception of his 
majesty, but he certainly objected to this 
annual full pay for a few weeks’ service. 
On the resolution, ‘“« That 970,400/. be 
granted for Half-pay to Officers,” 


Mr. Bennet called the attention of the 


committee to the situation of two unfor- 
tunate ladies, the wives of insane officers, 
who were plunged into deep distress, in 
consequence of the regulations adopted 
by the Board of Admiralty. They had 
for many years enjoyed the half-pay of 
their husbands, which had, however, been 
suddenly reduced, and they were thus 
placed in.a situation of comparative pe- 
nury. He could see no reason why the 
family of an individual, who had been de- 
prived of his senses while serving his 
country, should be considered less de- 
serving of support than the relatives of 
the man who had lost a limb in her de- 
fence. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that persons 
suffering under the unhappy malady, were 
confined in a lunatic establishment sup-' 
ported by government at considerable a. 
pense, If Junatic officers had no family, 
errrmmasnt received their pay. If they 

ad a family, then their friends might. 
keep them altogether, and receive their 
full-pay, or receive half-pay, leaving them 


at the Lunatic Asylum. The two aed 
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in question preferred leaving their hus- 
bands at the asylum. The government 
could, consistently with the rule that had 
been long acted on, allow them to receive 
only their half-pay. > well 

Mr. F. Buxton said, he was acquainted 
with instances in. which the regulation ad- 
verted to had produced the utmost misery, 
He did not think the hon. member had 
exactly met the -point which. his .hon, 
friend had pressed upon the consideration 
of the committee. The case his hon, 
friend put was this :—*‘If an offiter receives 
a wound in battle, no deduction is made 
from his half-pay; why then should a de- 
duction be made in the case of a man who, 
in the course of service, is visited by in- 
sanity?” In fact, the wound received by 
the officers to whom allusion had been 
made—the mental wound—one of them 
having been on active service at the time, 
he was seized by the malady with which 
he was afflicted—was the most severe 
of all human misfortunes. He had ab- 


| stained from introducing the subject that 
. Hume said, that he had already 


night, because he meant to move for a 
committee in order to have it thoroughly 
investigated. 

_ Mr. Croker said, that the half-pay could 
only have been received by these ladies 
for so long a period, through some irre- 
gularity. There was this legal difficulty, 
which was entitled to consideration, 
namely, that if these officers were to re- 
cover, they might maintain an action at 
law against the treasurer of the navy, for 
the whole of the half-pay received without 
their authority, during the time of their 
insanity. The board of admiralty had, 
however, considered such insane.officers 
to be dead in law, and had exercised a 
charitable, though not perhaps.a strictly 
legal discretion, in granting a moiety of 
the half-pay to the unauthorized .repre- 
sentatives of officers in that situation, 
The moral effect of conceding to the prin- 
ciple contended for by the hon..gentleman 
was also to be considered ; for it would ia 
fact be giving a premiym to the relatives 
of persons in that unhappy situation to 
get rid of them. 


Mr. Bennet said, the question he had — 


asked was, whether persons who, like the 
relatives of the unfortunate ladies who-had 
written him a statement of their case, “had 
lost their reason in the service of their 
country, ought not tobe placed on the 
footing of officers who had Jost their limba, 
The hon. gentleman had answered him by 
a -_ quibble, as to whether a success- 
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ful action might not be maintained against 
the treasurer of the navy, and such stuff 
as that. Now, he would not look to legal 
quibbles, but would ask, whether or not 
it was fitting that these unfortunate ladies 
should be reduced to a state of pauperism? 
Persons’ in the situation of these ladies 
were not in circumstances to afford the 
expense of sending their relatives to places 
of private confinement; and the conse- 
nce would be, that they must send 
them to the parish workhouse, where the 
House was aware, from the evidence given 
before their own committee, of the cruel 
treatment which lunatics were in the habit 
of receiving. 
~ Mr. Croker maintained, that he had 
only stated the general rule upon which 
the conduct of the board of admiralty 
was founded. If officers became insane in 
consequence of wounds received in battle, 
it was evident that they were as much en- 
titled to pensions as if they had lost 
a limb in the service. It was but a few 
days ago, that, in ie ee of an ap- 
plication made on behalf of an officer who 
had become insane and paralytic, he (Mr. 
C.) had examined the log-books for thirty 
years back, to see whether he could not 
find some wound which would justify the 
grant of a pension. He fglt it necessary 
to state, in his own vindication, that it was 
mainly owing to the exertions of so hum- 
ble an individual as himself, that an asy- 
Jum for insane officers had been establish- 
ed. He had himself laid before the first 
Jord the information which had been col- 
lected on this subject before a committee 
of that House seven or eight years ago, 
and it was in consequence of his personal 
exertions that this asylum was established. 
He stated this for the purpose of showing 
the looseness with which the hon. gentle- 
man was in the habit of shooting off his 
arrows. 
', Mr. Hume said, he had reason to know 
that these unfortunate ladies, who had 
been in the receipt of their pension for 
18 years, had been plunged into the 
‘deepest distress in consequence of this 
geet pittance of 60/. having been stopped. 
dfever there was a case in which the go- 
‘vérnment was called upon to exercise a 
humane discretion, though in breach of 
an existing regulation, it was the present. 
On the resolution, That 1,094,589. 
be granted for the building, re-building, | 
and repairs of Ships of War, in his Ma- 
jesty’s and the Merchants’ Yards, over 
and above what is proposed to be: done 
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upon the heads of Wear and Tear and Or- 
dinary, for the year 1821,” 

Sir J. Yorke thought this the most sur- 
prising proposition of any, considering 
that the wages of the artificers had been 
reduced one-fifth, and that the consump- 
tion of timber must necessarily be much 
diminished. 

Sir T. B. Martin observed, that as the 
Admiralty had contracted for a supply of 
timber up to the next year, no reduction 
could be made in the estimate until that 
period had expired. 

Mr. Hume referred to the report of a 
committee, to show that the manufacture 
of ships had been carried much further 
than the circumstances required, and 
maintained that we were now building 
more ships than we should be able to man, 
if we were to go to war to-morrow. Under 
these circumstances, he would move that 
the estimate be reduced to 794,580/. 

Sir G. Cockburn admitted, that if all 
our ships were now in good order we 
should want no more; but that was not 
the case; the ships now building would 
last almost for ever; for by lying a. long 
while in ordinary, they would acquire a 
firmness which nothing else would give 
them. 

‘Sir J. Yorke thought that half a million 
might be saved, and doubted much the 
policy of continuing to build ships at 
Bombay. 

Mr. Warre thought that though great 
sacrifices ought to be made to preserve 
the ascendancy of the British navy, its 
security would not be impaired by attend- 
ing to the diminished scale of expense 
which was now proposed. 

Mr. Hume withdrew his amendment, on 
the ground that if carried it would cause 


the violation of certain contracts, which 


government had entered into; but he did 
so only with the understanding, that the 
reduction proposed should take place after 
the fulfilment of the contracts. 
On the resolution, “ That 424,648/. be 
ranted, for defraying the expenses of 
improvement in the dock-yards,” 
r. Hume objected to so large a grant 
for this purpose, without inquiry, and . 
stated that this was only to be part pay- 
ment of a sum of two millions, 1,600,000/. 
of which was still to be demanded for the 
naval works. He thought a committee 
ought to be appointed to examine’ these 
charges; and concluded by moving, as 
an amendment, that the sum’ es be 
reduced to 212,324/., or one-halt. 


; 
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- Lord Milton said, he was disposed to 
vote against the whole sum, if government 
refused inquiry. | 

. Mr. Warre objected to the expense of 
the new tunnel at Chatham as unneces- 
sary and excessively expensive. 

_ Sir G. Warrender explained, that the 
tunne] was intended to drain the whole 
dock-yard ; but the hon. gentleman seem- 
ed to confound it with the saw-mills, 
which was a work already finished. 

. After a short conversation, the com- 
mittee divided: For the original vote, 
107; For the Amendment, 30. 


List of the Minority. 
Bernal, R. Martin, J: 
Bennet, hon. G. Milbank, R. 
Benyon, B. Robarts, W. A. 
Bury, lord Roberts, col. 
Brougham, H. Rice, S. 
Calvert, C. Ricardo, D. 
Carter, T. Rickford, W: 
Crompton, S, Russell, lord J. 
Denman, T. Smith, J. 
Denison, J. Smith, hon. J. 
Gordon, R. Whitbread, S. 
Hume, J. Wyvil, M. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wilson, Thos. 
Harbord, hon. H. TELLER. 
Monk, J. B. Milton, lord 


Maxwell, J. 
The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. i 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 8. 

BreAcu oF 
AGAINST JoHn Mr. 
Bennet said, that during the number of years 
he had had the honour of sitting in that 
House, he never rose to offer any animad- 
version, ortosupportany censure, upon the 
public press but with extreme pain and 


reluctance. But, he should think that he 


violated his duty to himself, and his duty 
as a member of parliament, if he did not 
bring under the consideration of the 
House, a statement in which the honour 
of the House itself was too deeply impli- 
cated, and its privileges too openly com- 
promised, to allow him to hesitate in the 
discharge of such a task. This statement 
had appeared in a Sunday paper, called 
the “ John Bull,” and trespassed upon 
one of those privileges which every mem- 
ber had an undoubted title to exercise. 
The House would probably recollect, 
that on Friday evening last, in conse- 
quence of a question having been put to 
him by the member for Ross-shire (Mr. 
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Mackenzie), he took occasion to disclaim 


altogether the truth and accuracy of a 
report of a conversation which was repre- 
sented in some of the daily papers to 
have taken place in that House. That 
report was not known to him till some 
days after it had appeared. The inaccu-~ 
racy he had no doubt was of a perfectly 
venial character, although the words 
therein imputed to him by no means con- 


| veyed the sense of what he had said on 


the occasion. It was obvious, therefore, 
that on finding this to be the case, he was 
called upon in common courtesy, for an 


explanation. Under these circumstances, 


he could not help making an apology to 
the hon. gentleman 
quence, as he supposed, partly from the 


low tone of voice in which he spoke, and 


| partly from the inattention which was 


frequently manifested: to conversations 
which involved matter of little public in- 
terest, although, perhaps, of much pri- 
vate importance, there was no report of 
this speech in apology in the public news- 
papers; but the hon. member for Rosse 
shire expressed himself at the time per- 
fectly satisfied with what had fallen from 
him. In the Courier of Saturday there 
was an advertisement of it, which he 
would read to the House. That adver- 
tisement, though not verbally correct, 
was correct in substance : he should make 
no remark upon it, as it might have been 
inserted without the knowledge of any of 
the parties concerned. It was contained 
in the article which he should now read 
from the ‘‘ John Bull,” of Sunday, May 
6, 1821— 

“The Lord President and Mr. Henry 
Bennet.—We have been requested to re~ 
publish the following paragraph, which 
was inserted in the Courier of last night : 
—‘* The following reply made by Mr. 


Bennet, in the House of Commons last. 


night, was not distinctly heard in the 


gallery, and, in consequence, is very im- 
pre reported in the morning papers. - 


t was given by the hon. member, on the 
observation of Mr. Mackenzie, that the 
public press, in reporting the discussion 
on the army estimates, which took place 
on a former evening, had erroneously at- 
tributed to Mr. Bennet a serious reflection 
on the conduct of the lord president of 
the Court of Session. Mr. Bennet ex- 


‘pressed himself much obliged to the hon. 


member in affording him an opportunity 
of refuting 


sented in the newspapers to have said in| 


n conse- 


what he had been misrepre- | 
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the debate to which the hon. member al- 
luded. Mr. Bennet denied that he had 
on that occasion cast any reflection on the 
conduct of the lord president of the Court 
of Session in Scotland, or of those who 
had acted with him in the matter that was 
under discussion. He regretted that any 
thing which passed’ should have occa- 
sioned any unpleasant feeling to the lord 
president and his friends. Had any thing 
appeared to him in the conduct of the 
learned judge which ealled for censure, 
he would have brought it forward by the 
fair and manly course of making a re- 
gular motion on the subject.” 

This was the paragraph or advertise- 
ment which was copied from the Courier, 
and on this the writer in the ** John Bull,” 
made the following eomments, which con- 
tained the matter on which he felt it ne- 
cessary to bring the subject before the 
House. * Now, the truth of this is, 
- that the lord president has a son; a gen~ 
tleman of high honour and courage, who 
no sooner heard of Mr. Henry Grey 
Bennet’s speech, in which he reflected 
upon his father, than he put himself into 
the Edinburgh mail, and started forth- 
with for London, where having arrived, 
he sent Mr. Henry Grey Bennet a mes- 
sage. Mr. Henry Grey Bennet referred 
Mr. Mackenzie to that general vouchee 
for the whole party, Sir Ronald Fer- 

sson; and the resulé ef the commmu- 
nication was (as usual) an apology, which 
was made, according to agreement, on 
Friday night, in the House of Commons, 
by Mr. H. G. Bennet; but in so low a 
tone of voice, that had it not been for 
tite kindness of the Courier, it might not 
have been so generally understood, and 
perfectly appreciated, as we trustjit is, at 
present.” 

Now, the objections which he had to 
take to this paragraph was, that it chargéd 
a member of that House with having, in 
the first instance, told an untruth; but it 
accused him also, with having basely and 
in a cowardly manner broken his faith 
and compromised his honour.. He did 
not know that it was necessary for him to 
use many words in disclaiming a libel of 
this scandalous. description; but he be- 
lieved that it was impossible to sum up, 
in a few words, any thing that could be 
more offensive to the feelings of any in- 
dividual member; for he had no hesita- 
tion ‘in declaring, that of an uftruth, at 
once so disgracefully uttered, and so 
meanly retracted, he never could be 
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guilty. He did not wish to wage war 
against this paper, or to injure its printer, 
but his object in the motion which he 
should feel it his duty to make on the 
subject, would be, if possible, to know 
the author of the article in question. As 
to the paper itself, he did not wish to say 
any thing; its character was well known. 
As to the comments of the press gene- 
rally, he could assure the House that it 
never was his wish to withdraw himself 
from them. He did not object to the 
commentsof the daily press, nor even to its 
licentiousness, though he had suffered 
from it. Indeed, he should be sorry to 
shelter himself against any attack which, 
in the way of opinion, could be made 
upon him. If there was any thing sepiece 
could more than another keep up the high 
honour of public men in this, country, 
and raise the standard of that honour still 
higher, it was, that wherever the English 
language was read, their follies, their 
errors, and their crimes were held up by 
the press to public animadversion. But 
every thing good was liable to abuse, and 
there could be no. greater-abuse of the 
liberty of the press, than, as in this in- 
stance, to invent statements, which had 
no foundation in fact, with the malignant 
design of representing a member of par- 
liament in the exercise of his duty, as 
mean and base and cowardly enough, to 
degrade his situation to purposes of de- 
traction, and then shrink from the conse- 
quences by ‘conpromsing his honour. 
He would now move that the said paper 
be delivered in, and the patagraph com- 
plained of read.—The paragraph was ac- 
cordingly read by the clerk ; after which, 
the hon. gentleman moved, “ That the 
said paragtaph is a false and scandalous 
Libel, and a breach of the Privileges of 
this House”? 

Mr. Mackenzie said, that having been 
personally alluded to by the hon. mem- 


“ber, he felt it due to his own feelings, 


and but justice to the character of the 
hon. member to declare, that the com- 
ments in the paper which he had read, 
upon the article inthe Courier, were false 
and malicious; The fact was, that no 
apology whatever had been made; no 
apology could have been made; none had 
been applied for. The real case was, that 
certain words had appeared in a report in 
oné of the newspapers, which were calcu- 
lated to hurt the feelings of a near rela- 
tion of his, the president of the court of 
session in Scotland; and certainly, ifthose’ 
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words were true, they were of a nature to 
wound the feelings of the party in ques- 
tion ; but the very moment that the hon. 
member had heard of the existence of the 
words in the newspaper, he, in a manner 
the most handsome and honourable to 
himself, explained them. As to the para~ 
graph which appeared in the Courier, it 
was not éxactly correct in words, but it 
was substantively so. At the same time, 
he felt it his duty to declare, that it was 
hot sent by any of the parties to the 
trafsaction. He could declare further, 
that the publication of the account gave 
gteat pain to all the parties, lest it might 
be thought for 4 moment to be the opi- 
nion of any of them that the conduct of 
the member for Shrewsbury was not ho- 
nourable in the highest degree. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, there 
could be no doubt that the article con- 
taining such an insinuation was a libel, and 
a breach of the privilege of the House. 
He would therefore support the motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and, on the 
motion of Mr. Bennet, R. T. Weaver, the 
o_ of the newspaper intitaled « John 

ull,” was ordered to attend the House 
to-morrow. 


Motion For tHe REPEAL oF THE 
Sepitious Mretines, AND BLASPHE- 
mous AND Sepitrous Lisets Bitts.]} 
Mr. Lennard rose for the purpose of call~ 
ing the attention of the House to the con~ 
sideration of two acts of the last parlia- 
ment—the one intituled, “ An Act for 
more effectually preventing Seditious Meet- 
ings and Assemblies ;” the other < An 
Act for the more effectual Prevention and 
Punishment of blasphemtous and seditious 
Libels ;"—two acts, perhaps, the most im- 
portant in their consequences and the 
rhost fatal in their effects on the vital prin- 
ciples of the constitution, of any that had 
been passed since the just expulsion of 
the house of Stuart from the government 
of these realms ;—acts, between which an 
odious rivalry in the power of mischief 
might be said to exist. In performing the 
task which he had allotted to himself, he 
trusted, when his inexperience in the House 
was considered, that he should meet with 
the mdulgence which was so often shown 
td persons placed in similar situations. If 
he could show that the constitution had 
been infringed by these measures, that im- 
portant rights of the people had been 


taken away, and that restraints as unjust. 
as unnecessary had been imposed, his pur- | 


pose would be answered. In a review of 
the constitution, two of its most important 
features were—first, the right of the peo~ 
ple to meet for the redress of grievances; 
the right to express, in the way of humble 
petition, their opinion either to the Throne 
or to either House of Parliament ; second- 
ly, the liberty of the press, unfettered and 
unshackled by the dread of frightful and 
unconstitutional punishment. He did not 
say that these rights were gone; but it 
would be difficult for the most devoted 
admirer of the measures of the noble 
marquis and his colleagues to contend, 
that they had not been abridged and nat- 
towed, in a way the most unconstitu- 
tional, the most destructive to the ex- 
istence of civil liberty, and the most likely 
to produce that discontent which they 
were designed to smother. It would be 
his endeavour to show that the people of 
England had been convicted and: sen- 
tence passed upon them on insufficient 
grounds; that it had been passed in 
times of alarm, when the minds of his 
majesty’s ministers were under the in- 
fluence of terror; when their fears mag- 
nified the danger—danger in fact, if it 
had in reality existed—produced by the 
dreadful expedient of a regularly orga- 
nized system of espionage advocated and 
supported by ministers themselves. It had 
been well observed by Mr. Fox, on a 
similar occasion, that no passion was so 
calculated to harden the heart and make 
it sanguinary as excessive fear, and that 
the most inhuman tyranny had always had 
its foundation in the hearts of those whose 
actions condemned them to incéssant 
terror. On consideration, if would be 
seen, that the oppressive measures under 
consideration had been supported in the 
country by two classes of persons—those 
who in their hearts were hostile to the 
people and who willingly and eagerly 
seized every opportunity to abridge their 
right; and, secondly, those who con- 
curred in them under the influence of 
panic, and conceiving through the medium 
of their fears, that the civil constitution 
of society was about to be dissolved, 
were willing to sacrifice a part, in order 


to save the remainder. Those who, on 


calm review, should repent the injary they 
had done to their country, in a fit of de- 
spondence or fear, had now an oppor- 
tunity of restoring to the people those 
rights which they had helped so unjustly 
to vote away. He should imdeed hope, 
that his’ majesty’s ministers themselves, 
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after having enjoyed the full benefit of 
the panic produced, would not consider 
it necessary any longer to debar the peo- 
ple from the enjoyment of those civil 
rights which had contributed to make 
them the envy and the admiration of other 
nations. . Before the passing of the acts 
in question, the right of petitioning existed 
in the freest and to the most unlimited 
extent. If the people were aggrieved— 
if the measures of ministers met with their 
disapprobation—they assembled, and their 
opinion was expressed; it reached the 
ouse through its constitutional channel 
and the throne—now dammed up, but 
not, he trusted, for ever. Would any one 
pretend to say, that the opinion of the peo- 
ple, their wishes, and their remonstrances, 
would, under the new system, ever reach 
the House as it did in the case of the in- 
come-tax ? Let the House consider how, 
under the act in question, the right of 
petitioning might be exercised. By. one 
act no county meeting could be held un- 
less it, was called by the lord lieutenant, 
the sheriff, or five magistrates; no town 
meeting, unless called by the mayor or 
head officer of the corporation: even a 
parish could not be called together with- 
out notices being given by seven house- 
holders of the parish, of their intention to 
meet, to some neighbouring magistrate, 
that he might attend with power to dis- 
solve it if he thought fit. To all measures 
there were two classes of objections— 
those founded in principle, and those 
arising from the practical effect. In prin- 
ciple, a law which abridged a right which 
was considered as one of the most im- 
portant possessed by the people, must be 
admitted to be a grievance; in practice, 
the law which imposed those restraints 
had been found to possess in its execution 
all those inconveniences which had been 
so prophetically anticipated. Had not 
the very line of conduct which has been 
_pursued by the sheriffs been anticipated? 
ho could consider the conduct of many. 

- of the sheriffs without being convinced of 
the truth of what he asserted? The slight- 
est consideration of the different refusals 
given by those sheriffs to the requisitions 
to call meetings for the consideration of 
the measures against the Queen would 
show that their conduct had been as arbi- 
trary as the different reasons for their re- 
fusal had been absurd and futile. By the 
passing of these bills, the spirit, the fire, 
the freedom, the boldness, and energy of 
the British constitution, had been mainly 


impaired. It was the energy, the bold- 
ness of a man’s mind, which prompting 
him to speak, not in private, but in large 
and popular assemblies, that constituted 
the principle of freedom. It was that 
principle which gave life to liberty; and 
without it the human character was a 
stranger to freedom. That liberty of 
speech had been a third time wrested 
from us; and he contended that if we con- 
tinued long deprived of it, much of the 
freedom, the fire, and the boldness of the 
British character would be lost. It was 
not until the unhappy period of 1796, that 
any such attempt on the liberty of the sub- 
ject had been made, and then the fetters 
were less severe, and the duration of their 
imposition shorter, than the present. 
These acts were passed only for three 
years; the one allowed seven householders 
to calla county meeting, while at present. 
five magistrates were required to do so; 
the other limited the period of banish- 
ment, on a second conviction for havin 
published a libel, to seven years, insteac 
of leaving it, as was.done under the pre- 
sent act, at the discretion of the judge to 
banish for life. But on the passing of 
those bills, one of their warmest, and cer-. 
tainly one of their most effective sup- 
orters, sir William Grant, admitted, that 
in a time of peace, if they had been 
brought forward, he should have had no 
hesitation in rejecting them; admitting at 
the same time the benefits which resulted 
to the people from their ancient privilege 
of assembling, deliberating, and express- 
ing their sentiments on any public mea- 
sure;-and that the voice of the people 
acted as a salutary check and corrective, 
of which even legislators stood in need. 
Even supposing, for the sake of argument, 
the necessity of the bills in 1796, how 
different was the state of the country in 
1819, when the acts under discussion were 
brought forward! The hon. member went 
on to contend—that the state of Europe, 
and of this country in particular, in 1796, 
could not be compared; and that there 
was much less necessity for such measures 
in 1819 and at present, than there had 
been at that period. The Solicitor-general 
had declared that he was tired of tempo- 
rary expedients; and the noble marquis 
opposite, after much opposition, had con- 
sented to limit the duration of this bill to 
five years, in order that, atthe end of that 
time, it might be renewed and rendered 
permanent, after having received such 
alterations as should be found necessary, 


} 


: 


to render it completely effective. He had 
said that these bills were passed under the 
influence of terror, when the passions and 
the fear of his majesty’s ministers led them 
to magnify the danger. Could any proof 
of what he asserted be wanting, when the 
evidence given on Mr. Hunt’s trial was 
considered? The trial of Mr. Hunt had 
contradicted all the positions laid down 
by the noble marquis and his colleagues. 
-Where was there any evidence of the 
heaps of stones and brick-bats, said by the 
noble lord to have been accumulated in 
heaps in the place of meeting, and sup- 
posed by liim to have been brought there 
in the pockets of the Radicals? Where 
was there any account, except in the 
noble marquis’s speech, of the unfortunate 
magistrate, said to be trodden to death? 
‘What traces were there of the bloody 
dagger which had created such panic in 
the House and through the country? The 
learned counsel for the prosecution against 
Mr. Hunt had admitted, that there was 
no trace of it to be found unless in the 
circumstance that the end of one of the 
flag staffs had been painted red. What 
‘was proved with respect to the constable, 
said by a noble lord in another place, to 
have been stoned to death? Why, that 
after having. thus effectually his 
part, he had been resuscitated, and was 
quietly living with his family without hav- 
ing ever received any injury. The sub- 
ject ‘of the melancholy catastrophe at 
Manchester would shortly be brought be- 
fore the House by the honourable baronet, 
the member ‘for Westminster, and ‘the 
House might then from his eloquence 
and his talents, expect that every topic 
that could be urged on that disastrous 
subject would be urged. He had only 
noticed it, as having led to the adoption 
‘of the two bills, the repeal of which was 
his present object. If the conduct of the 
meeting at Manchester had been consider- 
‘ed as affording grounds for passing these 
acts, and if it could be shown that such 
conduct had been misrepresented, that 
the fear and the misconduct of the magis- 
trates had enabled ministers to make out 
a case which had induced’ the House to 
punish so severely an offence which, it 
could be proved, never had been com- 
mitted, was it not an act ‘of mere justice 
to reverse the attainder of the people’s 
Tiberties—to remit the forfeiture on their 
innocence being ‘proved ?—With respect 
to the conduct. of spies, to which he had 
alluded, it must be admitted, that no per- 
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sons had been more assiduous in their 
endeavours to undermine the loyalty of 
the people, by disseminating among them 
the most seditious and inflammatory pub- 
lications, and by inciting them to acts 
of violence and treason, than these paid 
agents of the government. He did not 
say that there was no discontent—he did 
not say that the opinion of the people was 
not decidedly against the measures of his 
majesty’s ministers—he did not say, that 
an opinion was not generally entertained 
of the expediency of a reform in that 
House; but he contended, that it was 
lawful to express these opinions, and that 
the wisdom of our constitution had well 
provided for the due restraint of any ex- 
cess or ebullition in their expression; and 
he sincerely believed that, had soothing 
remedies been applied instead of punish- 
ment and coercion, much more real bene- 
fit would have resulted. But, would 
silence ensure security? Did they sup- 
pose that they made men forget their 
grievances when they made them silent ? 
No: ifa man who feels himself aggrieved 
is prevented from declaring his sentiments 
in a constitutional way, he is forced to 
other expedients for redress. In propor- 
tion as opinions are open, they are inno- 
cent and harmless. They become dan- 
gerous to a state only when persecu- 
tion makes it necessary for the people to 
communicate their ideas under the bond 
ofsecrecy. But it might be said, that one 
of the acts would expire in a short period, 
if the people should show themselves wor- 
thy of the boon, and if their conduct 
should tend to the supposition that they 
would never again transgress in the eyes 
of the noble marquis and his colleagues. 
The people were told, that when every 
thing went well, when they were happy 
and comfortable, they might meet freely 
to recognise their happiness and pass eu- 
logiums on the government, or on the 
holy alliance; but that in times of cala- 
mity, when they considered themselves 
aggrieved, it was not permitted them to 
meet ; because then, instead of eulogizing, 
they might think proper to condemn mi-~ 
nisters. What a mockery to say that this 
was preserving to the people the right of 
petition! If it were contended that the 
mixed and balanced government of Eng- 
land was good only for holydays and sun- 
shine, but that it was inapplicable to a 
day of distress and difficulty—if it’ was 
meant that freedom was not as conducive 
to order and:strength as it was to happi- 
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ness—let it be said so, and he would con- 
- tend, that among all the other advan- 
tages arising from liberty, were the adyan- 
tages of order and strength in a superemi- 
nent degree ; and that too at the moment 
when they were most wanted. One of the 
most remarkable consequences of the two 
bills, and, in his mind, one that was most 
to be dreaded, was, the apathy they had 
produced among the people. He sincerely 
believed that, comparatively with former 
times, the mass of the people took very 
little interest in whatever was passing in 
that House: they considered it as sitting 
to devise new and severe laws for the 
abridgment of those rights and liberties 
which remained to them, and which had 
never been more aeageconey attacked 
than by the passing of the two bills in 
question. He could not devise a mode of 
more effectually awakening the confidence 
and the gratitude of the people, and ena- 
bling them the more cheerfully to bear 
the privations which the fallen state of 
eommerce had brought upon them, than 
by the repeal of those odious bills.—-He 
should now proceed to make some obser- 
vations on the second act under consi- 
deration—one, in his opinion, not Jess im- 
portant, not less afflicting in its operation, 
than the first, and for the repeal of which 
he was equally anxious. It had intro- 
duced anew and dreadful punishment for 
an offence the most indefinite of any that 
was known to the laws of England ;—an 
offence that no act of parliament, no 
judge, no lawyer, had ever yet precisely 

fined, and which it was declared in 
another place, when that act was under 
discussion, it was impossible to define. By 
that act judges were enabled on a second 
conviction to inflict the punishment of 
pepetual banishment. When he looked 
back at the cruel judgments which had 
’ passed in former periods of our history, 
and reflected on the prejudices and pas- 
sions to which all men were subject, he 
confessed he saw nothing that led him to 
_ negative the possibility that judges might 
be as corrupt, as servile, a as eruel in 
times to come, as they had been in former 
times. They might form a just estimate 
of a law that enabled judges to inflict a 


punishment of so dreadful a nature as 
perpetual banishment, for a crime so in- 
definite and so doubtful as a political libel. 
He was one of those who thought that 
fine and imprisonment were punishments 
sufficient for the most extravagant opinion 
as to the form of government of a politi- 
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eal community. Might not, as Mr. Fox 
had observed, the writings of Locke have 
condemned their author, under a law like 
the present to banishment from his coun- 
try? In arguing for the repeal of the bill 
in 1797, Mr. Fox put the case, that it hail 
been in existence during the prosecutions 
against Mr. Wilkes; and had asked whe- 
ther it could be doubted that that indivi- 
dual would have been punished to the full 
extent of the law. But without going 
back to a distant period, if the hon, mem- 
ber for Westminster, who had just ex- 
piated the offence of what had been deem- 
ed a political libel, were again, in the ex- 
ercise of what he might consider his duty 
to his constituents, to express himself 
warmly on the conduct of ministers, and 
if by another legal finesse, he should be 
brought again beforea Leicestershire jury, 
and another conviction be gained, he 
should tremble for the fate which would 
await the hon. baronet—and the more so, 
when he considered the spirit which 
seemed of Jate to have actuated some 
of the judges, in cases where political 
offenders were concerned. It had been 
said, that the execution of bad laws 
made bad judges; and he should not 
wonder if the very cruelty of the pu- 
nishment inflicted by the Press bill should 
harden the hearts of those who had to 
dispense so severe a Jaw. The House 
had already been oached with peti- 
tions complaining of the conduct of one 
of the i: ges, not in the administration 
of the law under discussion, but on the 
trial of a political offender. He trusted 
the day was far distant in which they 
should see the judges imbibing fury and 
vengeance from that severe enactment, 
and adding to the cruelty of the law b 
the severity with which it was dispensed, 
No one eauld have witnessed with more 
pain than he had done the presentation of 
the petition against the condnct of the 
learned judge who had tried Mr, Davidson. 
No one could have more sincerely regret- 
ted the conduct of the judge on that oc- 
casion, punishing the unfortunate culprit 
at a time when his mind was intent on 
his defence, with a severity which those 
who coincided in opinion with that learned 
judge could not tnd a precedent for in 
the worst times of the most servile or 
the most virulent judges. It might be 
urged, that there had been no appearance 
restrietion in the liberty of the a4 
t 


since the passing of the new act ; 
that had been shown by the severe com- 
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ments on the conduct of ministers which 
had appeared during the proceedings 
against the Queen. But what did that 
show? ‘That as yet the people were not 
fit for the execution of the law prepared 
for them—that as yet the intervention of 
a jury was too intent a safeguard to be 
removed by the attorney-general; but let 
a case arise in which there was a chance 
of such a general feeling not existing, as 
in the case of the Queen, and it would 
then be seen what would be the forbear- 
ance of his majesty’s law officers in the 
execution of this law. It had been sug- 
gested, that some who were hostile to the 
assing of these bills had, since their ex- 
istence, been less so. If there were such, 
it was one of the very evils of. those laws: 
Deprive the people of their liberty and 
their rights, and they soon become unfit 
for the enjoyment of them, and incapable 
of appreciating them. It was possible that 
some with whom he was in the habit of 
acting, might differ from him as to the 
time and the manner in which the mea- 
sures had been brought forward; others, 
who might have been as hostile as himself 
to the measure relating to the seditious 
meetings in its origin, might suppose that 
the people would be best served by letting 
the question rest, and waiting calmly until 
the allotted time for the existence of the 
law should expire. Those who thought 
so, would perhaps be able to produce some 
reasons which he had not anticipated. In 
his opinion, the sooner such an inroad in 
the.constitution as was made by these two 
bills was abated, the better; and so im- 
portant did he consider the present mo- 
tion, that if he should now succeed in ob- 
taining leave tobring in thebill, he pledged 
himself on every convenient opportunity 
to bring the subject under the considera- 
tion ofthe House. He had attempted to 
show, that the state of the country did not 
require the bills—that the constitution 
was greatly impaired by them—that they 
were passed on insufficient evidence, or ad- 
mitting that they were not, that the exist- 
ing cause was removed, and that, that being 
removed, the necessity for their continu- 
anceno longer existed. Hethought no time 
was so fit for their repeal as the present, 
when every just concession ought tobemade 
to a suffering and an unoffending people. 
-there were those who thought that the 


liberties of the people were too luxuriant 
--and that by pruning them they would 
thrive better hereafter; that the affairs of 
the nation were best managed when the 
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distresses of the people were concealed by 
silencing the voice of complaint ; that the 
character of the British public would be 
improved by the abolition of the expression 
of public sentiment on national concerns, 
thank God, he was not one of them! He 
might be wrong, but by bringing forward 
this motion, the country would be enabled 
to fix their own judgment upon it. Happen 
what might, he should be happy that he 
could say, both to bis constituents and to 
the people at large, that as far as he was 
concerned, they might meet unrestrained. 
The hon. member then moved, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for the re- 
peal of the statute, 60 Geo. 3, c. 6, in- 
tituled, ‘ An Act for more effectually pre- 
venting Seditious Meetings and Assem- 
blies.’” 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said,. it did not 
appear to him that any grounds had 
been stated in support of the motion 
sufficient to induce the House to agree 
to it. It was said, that the bills proposed 
to be repealed, had been carried through 
by two classes in that House; that one 
had been influenced by hostility to the 
people, and the other by panic. He did 
not know in which class the hon. gentle- 
man placed him, but he would leave it to 
those who knew him best, to judge, whe- 
ther, upon any occasion, he had mani- 
fested hostility to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. If fear had any influence on his de- 
cision when those. bills were before the 
House, he had not yet sufficiently recover- 
ed from it to votefor their repeal. Certain 
he was, that the state of the country called 
for them when they were passed. The 
hon, gentleman said, that they who op- 
posed his motion were bound to shew that 
no inconvenience arose from these laws. 
Now, this principle he could not admit. 
Inconvenience was no ground for legisla- 
tion. To establish sufficient'cause for a 
repeal, it should have been proved that 
the evil produced was greater than 
the good. He could not allow what the 
hon. gentleman had said, in reference to 
the conduct of one of the judges of the 
King's-bench, to pass without notice. It 
appeared to him a most improper. way of 
bringing such a subject before the House. 
If there was good ground for a charge, 
why not proceed against the learned judge 
‘in a constitutional mode? He would wil- 
lingly submit his conduct. to, the most 
jealous investigation. He had known the 
hon. judge alluded to from early life, and 
he never knew a manof more tender and 
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delicate mind, more averse to harsh mea- 
sures, or less disposed to stretch the law 
beyond its just and necessary limits. He 
must deprecate any bye attacks of this 
kind. If there was any thing censurable 
im the conduct of the learned judge, a 
constitutional mode of inquiry might be 
resorted to. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. gentleman tell them gravely, that the 
people were deprived of the means of 
making themselves heard in that House 
by petition: seeing that there was no 
topic of public interest on which since the 

assing of these laws, numerous petitions 
had not been presented from all parts of 
the country. It was said, that the people 
were prevented from meeting in a consti- 
tutional manner to express their opinions. 
Now, before the time of the grand rebel- 
lion, there was no instance of any meet- 
ings having been held in the manner pro- 
hibited by the acts of 1819. _ How, then, 
could it be said, that they invaded the 
constitutional mode of holding public 
meetings? Magistrates, it was true, were 
appointed by the Crown; but could they 
be called the creatures of the Crown? 
When was it seen that a magistrate had 
been dismissed for his political conduct ? 
The relation in which lords lieutenant of 
counties stood was quite different. If Mr. 
Fox, in 1797, was not able to convince the 
House of Commons that they ought to 
repeal the acts of 1796, it was not very 
likely that the hon. gentleman could now 
persuade them to agree to his motion. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, were 
he in the House in 1796, he would have 
voted for the bills then proposed. He 
could not be persuaded that sir W. Grant 
had upon that occasion professed that he 
would not assent to them in time of peace. 
Had he been reported to have said, “ in 
time of tranquillity” he could understand 
it, but surely a person who viewed every 
subject with so much good sense and 
acuteness as sir W. Grant, could not, un- 
der the circumstances of the period, have 
refused his assent, whether in peace or 
war, to measures so necessary. With res- 
pect to Mr. Hunt, he was convicted by a 
jury ofthe county of York. He had af- 
terwards applied to the court of King’s- 
bench for a new trial, and the application 
had been unanimously rejected. He 
deemed that the punishment of banish- 
ment from the realm was new to the con- 
stitution, Abjuration of the realm was 
still a part of the law of the land. The 
definition of a libel was said to be such as 


no judge could understand. It appeared, 
however, to him, to be pointed out in these 

acts with sufficient clearness. The offence’ 
was described to be, the composing or’ 
a seditious or blasphemous’ 
ibel, tending to bring the government 

into contempt. Under these circum-’ 
stances, he felt himself bound not to re- 
tract his original vote. He should not 
move the previous question, but should 
let the House go to adivision upon a mo~ 
tion which he thought ought not to have 
been made. 

Mr. Denman said, that having through 

the whole progress of these bills done all 

in his power to oppose them, though with- 

out eflect, he felt obliged to his hon. friend 

for bringing forward. this motion, as it 

gave him an opportunity of stating that 

his opinions upon the subject remained 

unchanged. He maintained that these 

bills were an innovation on the constitu- 
tion, and it was fer those members who 

wished them to be continued, to point out 
the necessity for their further existence. 

He denied that there had ever existed any 
necessity for the enactment of such mea- 
sures. Whatever might have been the 
excesses committed, the ancient law of 
the land was sufficient to repress or punish: 
them. If this was not the case, then our 

ancestors had gone on in the dark, and their 
errors had only been discovered by the 
new lights thrown upon the country by 
the bills of 1819. Where was it found 

that the ancient law was insufficient to 
preserve public tranquillity? Was it to | 
be argued, that the proceedings which | 
took place at the memorable Manchester 
meeting required the enactment of a new 
law? What greater power could any ma- 
gistrate require, than that exercised by 
the Manchester magistrates on that occa- 
sion? The House had there the example . 
of a peaceable meeting, assembled for a 
constitutional purpose, dispersed and rout- 
ed by a military force—and that, too, © 
without any warning or notice, and while 
they were receiving from their leader the 
strictest injunctions to demean themselves 
quietly. Was that act of the Manchester 
magistrates legal, or was it not? If it © 
was not legal, then both the House and 
the country had been grossly deceived ; 
but if it was legal, where, he would ask, 
was the necessity of enacting any new 
law to preserve the country from the 
dangers arising from public meetings? | 
Not only had that meeting been dispersed, 
but the persons who called it had been’ 
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punished by law—not by any of those 
new laws, but by the ancient law of the 
country. There had been a similar meet- 
ing held at Birmingham, and though that 
meeting had not been dispersed by violence, 
nor had any sacrifice of human life result- 
ed from it, yet it being held illegal, the 
parties concerned in convening it were 
punished by the ancient law of the coun- 
iry.—With respect to the new law against 
pennen libels, he maintained that there 

ad been no prosecutions for that offence 
but under the ancient law of the country. 
There was not a single instance within his 
recollection of any prosecution under the 
new act; though it was avowedly brought 
in for the purpose of preventing or punish- 
ing such an offence, If, then, the ancient 
law of the land was sufficient, where, he 
would ask, was the necessity of continu- 
ing this new-fangled measure. The right 
of petitioning still existed, but with a 
greatly diminished effect; for those oppo- 
sed to the government had, in many 
cases, been driven to holes and corners by 
the conduct of the magistracy. A system 
of departmental divisions, of which so 
much had been heard in another case, was 
here adopted. The legislature were 
setting their wits against those who were 
supposed to create mischief among the 
people. A parish was to be divided, if it 
contained more than 10,000 persons. 
Had a single instance occurred of enforc- 
ing that provision? Such a_ provision 
afforded great opportunities for mis- 
chievous persons to call together great num- 
bers, pa to inflame their dissatisfaction, 
by referring to the very restraints imposed 
on them. Every symptom of what had 
been complained of had ceased, but not 
from the effect of the acts. Were the 
supposed mischief-makers in earnest or 
not? If they were in earnest, the acts 
were not sufficient to restrain them; if 
they were not, the acts were not neces- 
vos The act against popular meetings 
had established a fatal precedent: it had 
severed the pense from the throne: it 
had destroyed those feelings and associa- 
tions which ought to be most. sedulously 
cherished.—He should now proceed to 
say a few words with.regard to the blas- 
phemous and seditious libel law. He was 
aware that that act was not directly under 
the consideration of the House; but it 
was so intimately connected with the pre- 
sent subject, that it could not easily be 
separated from it in discussion. He had 
‘not expected to hear any individual assert, 
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that a blasphemous and‘ seditious libel 
could be exactly defined; and therefore 


it was with considerable surprise that he 


had found his learned friend maintaining 
that it had been so defined in the act in 
question. His learned friend had taken 
up the Statute-book and read the words of 
that act, until he came to the words blas- 
phemous libel. Then he stopped short of 
a sudden, just as if he had proved the 
point which he had originally asserted. 
Now, he thought that there was nothin 


definite in the words ‘‘ blasphemous libel.” 


As ‘to what was or was not blasphemy, 
scarcely any two men could agree: dif- 
ferent individuals formed different opinions 
on the subject; and no human mind had 
yet attempted to define it precisely. In- 
deed, Mr. Hone had been acquitted in 
London by three successive juries, on the 
same grounds that other individuals had 
been convicted of blasphemy by other 
juries in the country. That wasa decisive 
proof that blasphemous libel was an 
offence of a very indefinite nature. But 
seditious libel was, he supp@sed, an offence 
of which the law gave a somewhat clearer 
definition. Seditious libel, his learned 
friend had said, was any thing which 
tended to bring the government into con- 
tempt. Now, the commission of such an 
offence might, under certain circum- 
stances, instead of being a crime, be the 
duty of every man who loved his country. 
Wherever grievances existed, it was natu- 


ral to wish for their removal; and, in 


the endeavour to doso, it might be neces- 
sary to point out such defects in the 
government as must naturally tend to 
bring it into contempt. According to the 
existing law, if any speech were made at 
a public meeting which had.a tendency to 
produce that effect, or which appeared to 
the presiding magistrate to have such 
tendency, it was in his power to dissolve 
such meeting immediately. If any indi- 
vidual refused to disperse after such disso- 
lution had been proclaimed by the magis- 
trate, he was liable to be treated as a fe« 
lon, and to be transported for seven years. 
Now, he would ask, whether that was 
not a grievance, and a grievance of consi- 
derable magnitude? Ifa meeting were call- 
ed for the redress of grievances, how could 
the purpose of it be effected without enter- 
inginto.a repetition of the grievances them. 
selves, and an examination of their causes 
and consequences? And yet, if any person 
enteredintosuch a discussion, he was liable 
to all the pains and penalties which he had 
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described, and might even be cut down 
by military force, according tothe recent 
laws which had received so strong an eulo- 
gium from his learned friend, the sworn 
friend and defender of the liberty of the 
subject... Of those laws he entertained a 
very different opinion from his learned 
friend. Though nothing but necessity 
could justify them, they had been passed 


without any necessity being proved for 


their enactment: they had been passed 
upon ezx-parte statements, upon fraudulent 
assertions, upon anonymous and inconsis- 
tent affidavits. Connected with these laws 
was another law passed at the same time, 
equally restrictive of the liberties of the 
people, and equally uncalled for by any 
defect in the existing laws. Military 
training was an offence even under the 
old laws; and he believed that every per- 
son who had been convicted of it had 
been convicted upon the old law, and before 
the passing of the new one. After mak- 
ing some further objections to these laws, 
the learned member proceeded to observe, 
that they savéured strongly of that rigid 
and unrelenting spirit, which had insert- 
ed more penalties in the statutes passed 
in the reign of the late king than were to 
be found in all the statutes which had 
been passed in the reigns of all his prede- 
cessors, from the time of Magna Charta 
downwards, and which in fifty years had 
Joaded our shelves with more volumes of 
Jaw-books than had been written in the 
three hundred years preceding them. 
That spirit was of the most mischievous 
nature; but none of the effects it had pro- 
duced was so dangerous as that which 
had provided a remedy for evils which did 
not exist, or which, if they did exist, was 
more calculated to increase than remove 
them. He had not any intention, when 
he entered the House, of troubling it at 
the length which he had done; but the 
arguments of his learned friend had com- 
pelled him to break silence, and to offer 
the observations which he had made in 
defence of his own consistency. He had 
formerly maintained, that the acts of 1819, 
had been justified by no necessity; he 
now maintained that that necessity, if it 
had ever. existed, was completely re- 
moved; and he trusted that there was yet 
too much spitit in the House to permit 
any encroachment on the liberty of the 
people to endure any longer than the 
necessity for its- continuance could be 
made apparent. He had no doubt that 
there were still left in the House many 
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gentlemen who would be happy to place 
their opinions on record in favour of the 
tights and liberties of their countrymen. 

Mr. Hutchinson thanked the hon. mover 
for bringing forward this question, and 
giving him an opportunity of saying a 
few words respecting the operation of 
these laws in that county of which he was 
a representative. He did not know what 
the learned gentleman meant, when he 
stated that a necessity existed for the 
continuance of these laws. He could 
not see that necessity; and he was there- 
fore at a loss to see upon what ground 
the learned gentleman could vote for bills, 
which were disgraceful and insulting to 
the majority of the nation. He would 
not say that he would not, upon a case of 
extraordinary necessity being made out, 
vote for such bills; but he never did 
think that such a case had been made out 
by ministers. Would the learned gentle~ 
man say, that Scotland was in the year 
1819 and in the year 1821, in the same 
state of tranquillity? The learned gen+ 
tleman could not forget that the noble 
marquis and his supporters, in bringing 
forward these laws, had stated that there 
were regularly organised bodies opposed 
to the government ; that they were trained 
to arms—that they marched‘ with flags 
and banners—and that there were several 
thousands, both in England and Scotland, 
so openly opposed tu the government, 
that it was necessary to have an addi- 
tional number of troops—and that numbers 
of families in the country had been oblig- 
ed to leave their homes, and seek protec- 
tion in large towns. When the noble 
marquis had made these statements, in 
which he was confirmed by many hon. 
members, it was not wonderful that many 
gentlemen should think that a strong case 
had been made out, and that the measures 
had been called for; but the learned 
member could not have contended, that thé 
same danger existed at the present-mo- 
ment, if he had not spoken under panic, 
and argued from generals to particulars. 
He could not conceive any two things 
more dissimilar than the state of the 
country in 1819 and in 1821; and when 
he could not be led to believe that a ne- 
cessity which justified such an infraction 
of the rights and liberties of the subject 
existed in 1819, he could not be expected 
to alter that opinion in 1821, when the 
noble marquis who had then stated the 
necessity of these measures did not pre- 
tend to say, that it now existed. He re~ 
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collected that the noble marquis, after 
having stated the disturbed state of Eng- 
Jand and of Scotland, as the ground of 
his introducing these measures, concluded 
by contrasting the state of these countries 
with that of Ireland; and that the noble 
marquis, after expressing his satisfaction 
at the tranquillity of that country had 
never stated, that it was his intention to 
extend ‘the operation of those bills to 
Ireland. The noble marquis had after- 
wards, to satisfy hon. members who 
thought it unjust that parts of England 
which were in as perfect a state of tran- 
quillity as Ireland, should be subjected to 
the operation of these laws, and that 
Ireland should be exempted, extended 
them to Ireland—a measure which he, 
though without success, had felt it his 
duty to oppose. With regard to the Se- 
ditious Libel bill, he would say that it 
was completely uncalled for in Ireland, 
because there had not been one convic- 
tion in Ireland for seditious libel. 
Such an outrage and insult upon the Irish 
nation could only be equalled by the con- 
tinuance of these bills, which were alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

Mr. Serjeant Gidow said, he believed 
the disposition to excite the people to 
tumultuous meetings still existed in full 
force, and that nothing but the laws in 
question kept them. down. 

Mr. Mazwell said, he had given his 
support to the Seditious Meetings bill in 
1819, because several meetings had oc- 
curred in that part of Scotland in which 
he resided, little calculated. to promote 
the right of petition. He had aie done 
so, because he knew that nine-tenths of 
his constituents approved of the measure, 
and because he wished to guard the 
people from such mischances as had oc- 
curred at Manchester. He certainly could 
not have given his consent to the measure, 
had the noble marquis persisted in pro- 
posing it as a permanent measure; but 
the noble marquis, on going to the vote, 
had met the wishes of himself and others, 
by making it only temporary. After 
such a compromise had taken place be- 

tween them, he should consider himself 
guilty of a breach of faith to the noble 
marquis if he voted for the repeal of the 
Seditious Meeting bill, even though con- 
vinced that there was no longer any ne- 
cessity for its existence. With regard to 
the Seditious and Blasphemous Libel law, 
he laboured under no such difficulty, and 
should vote for its repeal. - 


Mr. Abercromby said, he was one of the 
few on his side of the House who voted 
that the bill should pass into a law. The 
reasons on which he had done so were 
perfectly satisfactory to his own mind; 
and their correctness had been proved by 
every thing that had since occurred. He 
had thought the conduct of the people at 
the time more injurious to the right of 
wena Fe than any thing that had ever 

een known before, and therefore he had 
voted for the bill. He, for one, had 
never doubted that the Manchester meet- 
ing was illegal; but many respectable 
gentlemen had been of:a contrary opinion. 
The question had, however, been set at 
rest at York; and he apprehended it 
could no longer be doubted that such 
meetings were illegal. But when he voted 
for the passing of that bill, thinking it 
necessary at the time, he did not bind 
himself to vote that it should continue in 
force when its operation was no longer 
necessary. Circumstances that had oc- 
curred since it passed, had led him to the 
conclusion that it ought to be repealed. 
The conduct of the sheriffs under this 
law, though in some instances very cre- 
ditable, had in others not been what it 
ought to have been; and meetings like 
that which had formerly taken place at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
other places, having been declared illegal 
by the decisions of courts of justice, he 
thought, in the present tranquil state of 
the country, there was no pretence for 
keeping this law in force. He should 
therefore give his vote in favour of the 
motion; but, at the same time, he re- 
gretted that it had been brought forward; 
for in the same way in whieh the people 
had endangered the right of petitioning 
by the mode in which they had formerly 
assembled to petition, he was of opinion 
that his hon. friend had injured the cause, 
of which he was the able advocate, by 


bringing forward the motion at the pre- - 


sent moment. He wished him to con- 
sider in what situation, if the motion were 
not carried, they must stand, when this 
bill should expire. Could his hon. friend 
persuade himself that its failure would not 
furnish ministers with arguments in favour 
of its renewal? ‘ Look,” they would 
say, “at the proceedings of 1821. 
Where were the meetings—where were 
the disturbances to be complained of 
then? Yet the House, though the sub- 
ject was brought before them, refused to 
repeal this Jaw in that-year, and thus it 
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may be, naturally inferred that they con- 
sidered it fit to become a part of the con- 
stitution of the country.” A 

Mr. Lennard rose to reply. He said he 
did not entertain any sanguine hopes of 
the success.of his motion, for he had seen 
nothing in the conduct of ministers which 
could lead him to expect that they would 
display the slightest leniency to the peo- 
ple. He had, however, made it in order 
to show the inhabitants of England that 
there were still some men in the House 
who regarded their interests, and who 
wished to restore them to such portions of 
their birthrights as they had been unjustly 
deprived of. He had expected to hear 
something new from the defenders of these 
bills; but in this he had been disap- 
pointed. Not a single hint had been 
made as to the existence of any secret 
conspiracy, nor had any letter been read 
from any of the anonymous correspon- 
dents of the secretary of state, who, on a 
former occasion, had spread terror and 
dismay throughout the whole of his de- 
partment. He. thought that the very 
omission gave him an additional reason 
for asserting that the bill ought to be re- 
pealed. 

Sir J. Newport said, that as no case 
had been made out by ministers in favour 
of the laws sought to be repealed, he 
should feel it his duty to vote for the mo- 
tion. 

The House divided : Ayes, 58. Noes, 
89. Majority against the motion 31. 
Mr. Lennard then moved, “+ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the repeal of 
the statute 60 Geo. 3, c. 8, intituled ¢ An 
‘Act for the more effectual prevention 
and punishment of Blasphemous and Se- 
ditious libels.’ ” 

_ Mr. Denman said, he could not agree 
to allow a law to remain in force, by 
which an individual might be exiled for 
that which a jury, under particular cir- 
cumstances, might regard as a libel tend- 
ing to overthrow the government of the 
country. He had heard that bill intro- 
duced with horror, but the circumstances 
under which it was proposed were no 
longer in existence. The blasphemous 
and seditious press, as it had been called, 
had been completely put down, not under 
these bills, but under the old law, asit ought 
to have been in the first instance. The 
worst of those libels which had been suf- 
fered to inundate the country for so long 
a period, had been proved to have been 
sent forth by spies and agents, as it should | 
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seem for the purpose of deluding the people 
into acts of outrage and violence, in order 
to find a pretext for abridging their liber- 
ties. They were now called upon to get 
rid of a measure which he regarded as an 
evil of the most alarming magnitude—of 
a law which in his judgment could not re- 


main in force if the liberty of the press 


was to continue, 


House dinided:: Ayes, 66. Noes, 
88. Majority against the motion 22. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Barham, J. 
Baring, H. 
Bernal, R. 
Benyon, B. 
Birch, J. 

Bright, H. 
Boughey, sir J. 
Byng, G. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bury, lord 
Buxton, F. 
Concannon, L. 
Crompton, S. 
Chaloner, R. 
Calvert, C. 

Coke, T. W. 
Calcraft, J. 
Denison, W. J. 
Davies, col. 
Dundas, T. 
Ebrington, lord 
Folkestone, visc. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Gordon, R. 
Griffiths, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Graham, S. 
Harbord, hon. E. 
Hurst, Robt. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Haldimand, W. 
James, W. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Langston, J. H. 
Martin, John 


Moore, A. 
Monck, J. B. 
Macdonald, J. 
Maberly, J. 
Milton, visc. 


_ Newport, sir J. 


Newman, R. W. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Grady, S. 
Palmer, C. F, 
Philips, J. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Rickford, W. 
Russell, Greenhill 
Rice, Spring 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robarts, col. 


Ramsden, J. 


Ricardo, D. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Scarlett, Jas. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tavistock, lord 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Western, C. C. 
Webb, E. 
Wyvill, M. 
Warre, J. W. 
Williams, W. 


Wilson, Sir R. 


TELLERS. 
Lennard, B. T. 
Denman, T. 

PAIRED OFF. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Townshend, lord C. 
Wharton, J. 


Poor Retier Bity.] When the 


Gallery was again’ opened, Mr. Westera 
was on his legs, addressing the House on 
the importance of affording the fullest op- 
portunity for discussing the motion of his 
hon. and learned friend on the subject of 
the Poor Laws. 

The Marquis of Londonderry expressed 
his readiness to concur ‘in any arrange- 
ment that appeared desirable to accam~ 
ay the object which the hon. member 

ad in view. His personal acknowledg- 
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ments were due to the hon, and learned 
gentleman, who, notwithstanding his ex- 
tensive professional labours, had found 
time to turn his thoughts to this most im- 
portant subject. As the bearings of the 
measure which he had to propose must 
necessarily be of a complicated nature, 
perhaps it would be better, since on the 
first opening of his plan it could not be 
expected that hon. members would be 
prepared to enter upon the discussion, 
that the: hon. and learned gentleman 
should state that which he had to pro- 
ose, or the outline of his plan, and then 
et it stand over for future consideration. 
He would give the subject his best atten- 
tion, and he quite agreed with the hon. 
gentleman that the fullest opportunity 
ought to be afforded for debating it. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that as a short delay 
would be of no material importance, he 
would consult the pleasure of the House, 
and open the subject now, or postpone it 
until a future evening. [Cries of ‘‘ Go 
on, go on.”] As such seemed to be the 
will of the House, he would — as 
shortly as the nature of the subject would 
admit, to state the grounds of the amend- 
ments which he wished to make in the 
laws relating to the poor. Aware of the 
vast importance of the subject—aware 
that one of greater importance could not 
be brought under the consideration of the 
House, he perhaps ought to apologize 
that so humble an individual as himself 
should intrude it upon their attention. It 
was with some difficulty that he could per- 
suade himself to offer a proposition for 
altering the poor laws that had not previ- 
ously received the sanction of the go- 
vernment of the day. Had he thought 
that such a measure, or any thing like 
such a measure as he had to propose, 
would have been originated by ministers, 
he would have been the last person in the 
House to anticipate their intentions by 
bringing this measure forward. He would 
go further and say, that if he had had any 
reason to believe, that the body of gentle- 
men who formed the committee appointed 
some years ago, to inquire into thai sub- 
ject, had entertained any design of bring- 
ing forward the measures of which they 
then suggested the outline in their valu- 
able report, he should have felt it his 
duty to leave the business in their hands. 
But; understanding from some who were 
membets of that committee, that they had 
no such intention, he ventured to take it 


upon himself, from a deep solid con- | 
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viction, that something must be done at 
no distant period to arrest this great and 
growingevil. 


He would now proceed to state that 


which he had to suggest, and in doing so, 
he begged leave to say, that the ‘subject 
was not new to his consideration. It had 
for many years occupied his thoughts, 
and he had made the most anxious in- 
quiries into the cause and character of 
the evil. The House would easily per- 
ceive that there might be some excuse 
for a person so much employed out of the 
House as he was, if he had not possessed 
himself of all the information which had 
been laid before them from time to time. 
He had read the reports which had been 
made on this subject ; but he had not had 
an opportunity of doing so, until after he 
had given his notice. It was, however, 


with much satisfaction, that he found 


that there was no view which he had pre- 
viously taken of the poor-laws, which was 
not confirmed. and supported by the re- 

orts which had been laid on their table: 

t was satisfactory to find, that what he 
had to propose was thus sanctioned by 
gentlemen who had given so much of their 
time and attention to the subject ; and this 


co-incidence led him to hope, that that — 


which he had to ‘submit would be more 
worthy of the consideration of the House 
than he could otherwise have hoped that 
it would be likely to prove. The great 
evil in connexion with the present poor- 


laws, which must press on every man’s — 
mind, was this—that by law an unlimited — 


provision was made for the poor. To 
this fact he wished particularly to call the 
attention of the House. The effect of 
making an unlimited provision for the 
poor, it would appear d priort must be 
this—it must operate as a premium for 


overty, indolence, licentiousness,: and 


immorality. By the doom of nature man 
must earn his bread by the sweat of his 


brow, and nothing could be more injuri- — 
ous to a country than the adoption of a — 


principle in legislation which held out to 
any considerable portion of the popula- 
tion an exemption from such sentence, 


and disconnected the ideas of labour and » 
of profit. The poor-laws held out to the 
labourer a prospect of relief, notin old | 


age, not in sickness—-but a refuge from 
the consequences of his own indolence, 


‘They had a tendency to degrade the cha- 
racter of the man who received relief — 


under them, to lower him in his own esti- 


mation, to diminish “his industry, and 
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thus to'involve, by degrees, in their fatal 
circle the whole mass of the labour- 
ing population. This being the effect 
which might "be expected @ priori, 
it was naturally to be supposed, that the 
evil would increase, and continue to in- 
crease with additional rapidity. This 
would-be found to be the fact. The evil 
thus continuing to increase, must at some, 
time or other—if the period were not now 
rapidly approaching—become so great, 
that all the industry that could be be- 
stowed on the land would be insufficient 
to enable it to maintain our augmented 


country, it was well known, that on ac- 
count of the heavy pressure of the poor- 
rates, it was not worth the farmer’s while 
to cultivate the land ; and if the evil con- 
tinued to increase, it would at length 
come to this, that the poor-rates would 
be so enormous, that the farmer would 
not care to cultivate the soil, even if the 
landlord would give him the land for no- 
thing. 

He would now proceed to state the 
result of the inquiries which he had made ; 
and first, as to the effect of the present 
laws on the feelings of the people. The 
relief was scarcely considered in the light 
of charity: there was nothing of grace 
about it; it was bestowed without com- 

assion, and received without gratitude. 

here was another consideration which 
was paramount to all others—it dissolved 
between the poor and the rich those ties 
which had formerly bound together the 
different orders of society ; there was no 
longer gratitude on the one hand, or real 
charity on the other; the poor received 
without thanks what they were entitled to 
receive, and the rich gave without com- 
passion what they were compelled to be- 
stow. Such was the direct operation of 
these laws; and, let the House examine 
still closer their result, by looking at the 
progressive increase of the poor-rates, 
which appeared to be inseparable from 
their operation. They would find, that 
so rapid had been the augmentation of the 
poor-rates, that unless some attempt was 
made to stem the torrent, they must at 
no distant period absorb all the land in 
the kingdom, and thus consume that 
upon which the pee had altogether to 
rely. In tracing back the preduce of the 


poor-rates, it would be found that in the 
years 1748, 1749, and 1750, the annual 
amount was about 689,971/. .In 1776, it 


was 1,530,804, making in | 
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yon an advance of nearly 1,000,000/. 
n the year 1783, the amount was 
2,000,637/. making an increase of half a 
million in seven years, In 18(3, the 
amount was 4,267,963/. making an in- 
crease in the twenty years preceding of 
almost 2,200,000/. In 1813, the amount 
was 6,129,000/.; so that it appeared to 
have increased in ten years two millions. 
Looking therefore at this increase, during 
the successive years he had mentioned, it 
would be found to stand thus: During 
the first period there would be found an 
increase of half a million in thirteen 
years: in the second period, the increase ~ 
was half a million in seven years: in the 
third period it was one million in the same 
space of time ; and in the last period it 
was a million in five years. In the year 
1815, the poor-rates amounted to 
6,129,844/. If they were suffered to go 
on progressively at this rate, unaffected 
either by peace or war (for such_seemed 
to be the anomalous nature of their ope- 
sgt their gradual accumulation must, 
as he had said before, absorb the whole 
property of the country ; indeed it would 
very soon be found that a number of 
_— would be utterly unable to re- 
ieve their poor. The hon. and learned 
gentleman next read an extract from a 
document which appeared in the report 
of a committee of the House of Lords, 
respecting the state of the parish of 
Namptwich, in Cheshire. In the year 
1816, the parish officers addressed a pub- 
lic letter to the inhabitants, in which they 
stated that the increase of resident pau- 
pers from 1781, to 1815, was from 50 to 
90. The increase of out paupers for the 
same period was in the same proportion. 
In 1781 only there were six bastard 
children charged on the parish. In 1815, 
they had increased to 37. Yet the price 
of corn was nearly the same at both pe- 
riods, and wages considerably: higher. 
The House, he was satisfied, would there- 
fore agree with him in thinking, that a 
dependence on parochial relief caused a 
diminution of individual exertion, an in- 
attention to economy, and a relaxation of 
morals. It was remarked, that in propor- 
tion to the liberality of the parish was the 
increase of paupers, the increase of vice 
and dissipation. Parochial aid extended 
to persons supposed not able to find em- 
ployment, was found to be attended with 
consequences most injurious, most de- 
structive of the best habits and the moral 
character of the people. It took away 
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the necessity of labouring. Men, in order 
to indulge in idleness, became paupers. 
Thus the feelings of the people were gra- 
dually blunted, and the labouring class, 
formerly considered with so much justice 
the very strength and pride of the state, 
were in danger of becoming a disgrace and 
a burthen. 

Such being the state of things, and the 
sense entertained by the country of the 
operation of the Poor-laws, it became ab- 
solutely necessary that something should 
at length be done, in order to stem the 
torrent. The simple remedy, in such a 
case was, to ascertain the source of the 
evil, and then take away thecause. This 
was the obvious course, unless, in remov- 
ing the cause, a greater evil was likely to 
be.inflicted—than that which the removal 
was intended to remedy. The first step 
to be taken was, in his judgment, to limit 
the provision collected under the existing 
laws. With this view he meant to sug- 
gest the declaring a maximum, beyond 
which there should be no assessment for 
these rates, Now, according to the at- 
tention which he had bestowed upon this 
part of the subject, he thought it most 
expedient that the last year’s rates 
throughout the kingdom should be fixed 
as the Poor-rate mazimum. They were 
not then at the highest ratio; but they 
were perhaps nearest to it ; and he should 
propose ; ‘‘ that from and after the passing 
of the. act, it shall be unlawful to assess 
or levy in any parish or place in England 
any larger assessment for the relief of the 
poor than that assessed and levied for 
them in the year ending on the 25th of 
March, 1821.” : 

That was the first measure which he 
intended to,submit to the House; and if 
he found that they were likely to go with 
him in the principle which oe had laid 
down, it was his intention to follow up 
such a bill as he had sketched, with ano- 
ther, having for its object the establish- 
ment of a different system of adminis- 
tering relief under the Poor-laws. It was 
well known that the original object of the 
legislature, when the act of Elizabeth 
was passed, was, not to disseminate a pre- 
mium for idleness, but to confer a relief 
for those whom old age or infirmity had 
disabled, and rendered incapable of sup- 
porting themselves by the efforts of their 
own industry. A practice, howéver, had 
since grown up in the administrative sys- 
tem of those laws,. not to confine the 
relief to the original objects of the law, 
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for whom it was alone intended, but to 
extend it (which was done in very many 
parts of the kingdom) to persons who re-~ 
presented themselves as unable to obtain 
work. The abuses of this modern prac- 
tice were incalculable, He thought it 
absolutely indispensable that the legis- 
lature should correct, either the law or 
the practice. To correct the latter was 
perhaps impossible; if even it could be 
practised, the effect would perhaps be 
deemed extremely severe ;.for it would be 
retrospective in its operation, and would 
consequently affect large families reared 
up under the security of a protection 
which the law led them to think perma- 
nent. He thought that much attention 
was due to the families of the poor under 
such circumstances—for instance, every 
gentleman acquainted with agricultural 
pursuits knew that when the labouring 
man married, he reckoned on having the 
second child supported by the parish, and. 
the overseer had regularly to meet a claim 
of 2s, or 2s. 6d. per week for that purpose. 
A new principle ought to be infused into 
the poor. Why was not the labouring 
man to be impressed with the same neces- 
sity for husbanding his resources for his 
family, that were felt by other classes in 
society? It was obviously of the same 
advantage to all classes, that such an im; 
pression should prevail, and that a most 
immoral system must be the result of any 
particular relaxation from so just and pro- 
vident a responsibility. His second pro- 
vision would then be of this nature— 
“ That it shall not be lawful for any over- 
seer of the poor or justice of the peace 
to order or apportion any relief to be 
given to any person who, at the time of 
passing this act, shall be single, except 
in cases of actual infirmity of body, old 
age, or debility by sickness or accident.’” 
The effect of such an enactment would, 
he thought, be, to restore habits of in- 
dustry and provident regulation among 
the poor, and to make them look a little 
more to their own resources when they 
had them, instead. as was now the case, 
of compelling the _really industrious 
classes of the community to sacrifice a 
portion of their hard earnings to support 
the idle. 

If these two measures were deemed 
acceptable, he should have a third to 
offer, upon which he was perfectly pre- 
pared to meet a contrariety of sentiment, 
His own ,opinion upon it was, however, 
axed 5 and gs it was the result of long 
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reflection, he hardly thought it could be 
shaken by any argument which might be 


‘ Opposed to it. As the law now stood, all 


parish paupers might be removed from 
the place at which they sought relief, to 
‘any other where they had been born, or 
might claim a settlement. The acts of 
the 13th and 14th of Charles 2nd enabled 
justices of the peace to order the removal 
‘of such paupers. Now, the effect of 
these laws was, to restrict the free circula- 
‘tion of labour, and to expose the la- 
bourer, who, being unable to obtain em- 
ployment in his own parish, honestly en- 
deavoured to seek it elsewhere, to the pe- 
nalty of being seized and sent back to 4 

arish where there existed no demand for 

is labour, and where, from the situation 
of the place, he was sure to remain a 
pauper. A more oppressive and impolitic 
aw than that never existed any where : 
it made poverty a crime, and its punish- 
ment banishment. This was at once 
cruel and unjust, and most certainly as 
injurious to the community as it was to 
the individual. Suppose any member of 
parliament were to get up in his place, 
‘and propose such a bill as the following 
Whereas an incapacity to obtain 
bread by labour, by reason of boilily in- 
-firmity, or old age, or accident, is a great 
crime, and deserves exemplary punish- 
ment; be it therefore enacted, that if, 
from and after the passing of this act, any 
individual shall, by sudden calamity, old 
age, or scarcity of provisions, be unable 
to maintain himself and family, he shall 
be taken before two of his majesty’s jus- 
tices of the peace, and, on proof of the 


- fact, be forthwith sent to such part of 


England where himself or family, was 
born, without any regard whatever to his 


or their maintenance there”—would not | 


the House say, that the man who made 
such a legislative proposal was not only 
mad, but grossly inhuman; and yet he 
asked, where was the difference between 
it and the 
Indeed, the opm and inconvenience 
of the law itself was soon felt after the 
passing of it, in the time of Charles 2nd, 
and much pains were taken by subsequent 
statutes, to modify and regulate the ar- 
rangements for carrying the provisions 
into execution. The consequence of 
these modifications was, the ultimate es- 
tablishment of an artificial system, founded 
upon arbitrary and often imaginary prin- 
ciples. ‘Well might Burn, when he wrote 


on the operation of this clause in the 


resent code of our Poor-laws? 
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Poor-laws, declare that it had led to a 
greater quantity of litigation and hostile 
divisions than any other law on the statute 
book, ay or than all the other Jaws from 
the time of Magna Charta pat together. 
Such was the inevitable result of tiving 
under an artificial code of laws—the law 
was first‘made absurd, and then, instead 
of its being repealed to remove the in- 
congtuity, an artificial system was created 
in order to keep it in operation. A part, 
then, of his object was, to abolish the law 
for removing paupers from one place to 
another by an order from justices of the 
peace, or otherwise. He anticipated 
that it would be objected to this alteration, 
that it would entail upon manufacturing 
towns a heavy expense, for supporting 
those for whom they had no longer the 
employment which first attracted them to 
the spot. He had selected Manchester 
as being the place where the operation, 
whatever it might be under such cireum- 
stances, must be particularly felt. The 
labouring classes collected in that town 
‘were numerous, and, according to the 
present practice, as they became paupers, 
they and their families were removed, 
some to London, some elsewhere, by the 
Manchester parochial officers and justices ; 
but in looking at the assessment for the 
poor at Manchester, - he found it less 
than that in the agricultural parishes. 
In the year 1816, when a great additional 
expense was thrown upon the town by the 
equalization of the county rates, he found 
that the assessment for the poor was 
8s. 6d. in the pound; it was afterwards 


much less; while at the same time in the 


midland and other agricultural counties 
the assessment amounted to 20s. in the 
pound on four-fifths of the rent. What 
would be the effect of the proposed altera- 
tion upon the town of Manchester ?- Sup- 
pose it prevented them from removing, 
four or fre hundred families in the course 
of the year, and that this made a cor- 
responding increase in the local assessment 
for their support ; yet still the town would 
be saved the support of its own distant 
poor, who were conveyed back according 
to the present practice. On principle, 
however, he objected to the power of 
sending away, when business declined, 
those by whose Jabours, in the time of 
demand, the town had become enriched; 
and seading them @way to places to which 
they had previously contributed nothing, 
In looking at the consequence of the a 

teration, he thought it could easily be 
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shown, that no serious apprehension need 
_ be entertained ; the effect would, in point. 
ef fact, be to make that practice general 
among the manufacturers, which was now 
only partially adopted. In one of the 
largest manufactories in Manchester, an 
excellent and politic practice had pre- 
vailed, which cremated, a single labourer 
from being thrown by that factory 
upon the parish. The condition of the 
manufactory was, that each workman 
should, while employed, subscribe a small 
sum to a fund which was reserved in case 
of contingency, for his future support. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
detailed some of the expenses incurred 
by the Manchester parochial officers for 
the removal of out-poor, and compared 
them with the expense incurred for their 
own -poor who were brought back ; and 
showed, that no great difference of ex- 
ena would be likely to accrue to them 
tom the proposed alteration, In Man- 
chester it was the practice not to hire 
servants for the whole year, to prevent 
their gaining a permanent settlement; 
but there was a very large number of 
Irish. labourers, as well as some Scotch, 
who were fixed residents in the place. 
There were in the parochial accounts 
standing heads for the Irish, the English, 
- and the, Scotch poor; and it was a remark- 
able fact, which ought to be mentioned 
to the honour of the Scotch people, that 
only four had ever been known to require 
relief. The list of Irish, in 1815, was 
1,676, and it had greatly augmented since, 
as well as the English; but the educated, 
enlightened, and industrious people whom 
he had first named, had only furnished 
four instances of obtaining parochial re- 
lief at Manchester. The hon. and learned 
gentleman concluded by summing up the 
three measures which he had opened to 
the House: the first was, the establishing 
the assessments for the last year as a maxi- 
mum: the second, the preventing paro- 
chial relief where the. parties merely 
grounded their claim upon being unable 
to obtain work: and the third, the aban- 
donment of the power enabling justices to 
order the removal of paupers. He knew 
it had been held out, that the fear of re- 
moval operated as a check to pauperism. 
But this check would not be needed when 
his other measures were adopted. The 
proper check was the fear of poverty. 
That there would be times when there 
would be need of relief for poverty, be- | 


yond what his measures would supply, 
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he: admitted; but, for a remedy they 
might trust to what had never been known 
to fail—the benevolence of the country. 
Temporary distress should be met by tem- 
porary remedies, but they should not per- 
petuate a law which went on increasing 
the evil which it professed to remedy. 
The hon. and learned gentleman con- 
cluded with moving, ‘“ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Relief of the Poor in 
England.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry begged. 
leave to express his sincere thanks to the 
hon. and learned gentleman, for the pains 
he had evidently taken with this most im- 
portant subject. In refraining at present 
from making any observations upon the 
details which had been so forcibly sub- 
mitted by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, he trusted that he would not infer 
from his silence any want of zeal, or any 
disinclination to lend his assistance in 
considering the whole subject. As the 
hon. and Seemed gentleman at. present 
merely moved for leave to bring in his 
bill, sufficient time would no doubt be 
hereafter allowed to consider the whole 
question. 


Sir R. Wilson said, that though he ac- 


knowledged the good intentions of his 
hon. and learned friend, he must depre- 
cate any proposition to take from the un- 
employed industrious. poor a subsistence 


to which they had just the same right as | 


every gentleman had to his estate. If 
the Poor-rates were oppressive, let a re- 
duction of taxation be first tried, before 
wey attempted to alter the law of the 
an 

Mr. Calcraft said, that although he 
could not entirely agree in the propriety 
of the measure recommended by his hon, 
and learned friend, yet he begged leave 
to tender him his most sincere. thanks for 
having undertaken the investigation of so 
important and pressing a subject. It ap- 
peared to him, that in the Report, which 
reflected so much credit upon those con- 
cerned in drawing it up, one main reason 
of the increase of Poor-rates had been en- 
tirely overlooked. Whoever would trace 
the rise and progress of taxation, or the 
national debt, would find that it was re- 
gularly accompanied by a diminution. of 
the prices of labour; and thus they would 
find the increase of Poor-rates accounted 
for. It was not his intention to enter into 
the question at length upon the present 
occasion, but, when the fit opportunity 
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for full discussion arrived, he was pre- 
pared to prove the fact, beyond dispute, 
that as the price of corn had increased, in 
the same proportion had the value of la- 
bour diminished. Therefore gentlemen 
must not expect to find relief from the 
evils of which they complained, by the 
— or any other measure of the legis- 

ture, unless they were —— to ad- 
vatice the price of labour. His hon. and 
learned friend had divided his measure 
into three distinct propositions. The first 
was, that a maximum of rates should be 
fixed. Now, it was known to many hon. 
members that this had been tried locally, 
and that it had been found to fail. The 
next proposition was, a return to the pure 
administration of the law of Elizabeth, 
and this he took to be an extremely wise 
recommendation. Whoever looked to the 
practice of country magistrates since the 
report’ to which he alluded had been 
printed, would see that the methods used 
to carry the Poor-laws into effect had been 
much more strict and efficacious than be- 
fore. Unless, however, even if this part 
of the measure should be accomplished, 
it could be insured either that the price of 
labour should be increased, or that the price 
of provisions should remain at its present 
Jow state, it would be impossible to keep 
the Poor-ratés down. The last propo- 
sition related to the question of settle- 
ments. He must confess, that he was 
afraid of the introduction of any new ot 
tem upon this branch of the question. He 
was aware that the existing regulations 
Jed to much litigation, and that they pos- 
sessed numerous and considerable evils. 
But still he was afraid of any new laws, 
because he thought they would still be 
liable to create litigation, dizquiet, and 
expense, besides other inconveniences 
which could not be foreseen. He must 
confess that the plan of his hon. and 
learned friend would tend to simplify this 
part of the question, but he was afraid 
that ‘the difficulties of carrying it into 
effeet were so great that he could not 
hope to see his hon. and learned friend’s 
expectations realized. - Having said thus 
much, he did not mean to object to the 
introduction of the bill; on the contrary, 
he should give it that due consideration 
which any measure, coming from a mem- 
ber of such talent and such standing in 
the country as his hon. and learned friend, 
deserved, and particularly a measure re- 
Jating to so momentous and important a 
subject to the country. He did not, he 
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must say, view the operation of the pre- 
sent system in the same light that many 
intelligent individuals did. He did- not 
perceive that alteration in the habits, con- 
duct, and energies of the people of this 
country, which some gentlemen imagined 
had taken place, and which they ascribed 
to the operation of the Poor-laws. On 
the contrary, he.would say, that a more 
energetic, industrious, and obedient po- 
pulation than that which existed at pre- 
sent in this country, was not to be found 
in any other part of the globe, where a 
spirit of liberty pervaded society. In the 
year 1740, the same gloomy predictions 
were uttered, with respect to the Poor- 
laws dissolving the moral feelings of the 
potete which were now indulged in. But, 
et the House look to the conduct of the 
people, to the progress of society in this 
country, to its increase in wealth and 
commerce, and to its wonderful energy in 
arms, since that iod. From 1776 to 
1815, the period during which the Poor- 
rates had increased most rapidly, was also 
the period of the most rapid-improvement 
in the commerce and manufactures of this 
country. He ascribed the increase of 
those rates to the want of an increased 
price for labour, to the lax administration 
of the law as it stood, to the national debt, 
and to the circumstance that, whether 
these rates amounted to six, seven, or 
eight millions, they absorbed a consider- 
able proportion of the wages of agricul- 
turallabour in this country. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, he considered 
it as a matter of congratulation to himself 
and to the House, that this subject had 
been taken up by so able and competent 
a mind as that of the hon. and learned 
gentleman by whom it had now been 
brought forward. The propositions which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had sub- 
mitted to the House were not new to it. 
With respect to the first point proposed 
by the hon, and learned gentleman, name- 
ly, that of a maximum, it’ had been 
brought under the notice of a committee 
by a gentleman to- whose opinion great 
deference was paid. He, in common with 
many others, was, in the first instance, 
startled at such a proposition; and, in 
drawing up the report, pains were taken 
to ae it in the clearest point of view. 
Reference was made to its having already 
been acted on as a local provision. The 
Isle of Wight, the place where the expe- 
riment was tried, was eminently calculated 
to give it every fair chance of success. 
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The plan did not, however, answer. - 
plication was made to the legislature for 
an increase of the maximum, and he be- 
lieved it went as far as double the sum 
originally proposed. The object of the 
committee from which the report emanated 
was, not only to introduce measures for 
legislative enactment, but to bring the 
whole subject fairly before the House and 
the country. He need not state his con- 
currence in the principles laid down by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, because 
he’ was a party to the drawing up of the 
Report upon which they were founded. 
The committee had laid before the House 
every thing which they considered as 
tending to elucidate the true merits of 
the question, as far as matters of direct 
information went, and then they proceed- 
ed to notice all the subsidiary and auxi- 
liary measures which they held to be: de- 
sirable. One of the strongest of these 
recommendations was the encouragement 
of select vestries, which they considered 
as being of the first importance in con- 
nection with the great object of their in- 
quiries. He mentioned this the more par- 
ticularly, because he hoped that it would 
have some effect with the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, so as to induce him to con- 
sider it in the framing of his bill. There 
were many cases in which the establishing 
of select vestries had diminished the Poor- 
rates to a great extent. In the town of 
Newbury they had been reduced one- 
third in the course of two years. In many 
other places in the north of England, the 
best effects had resulted from them. At 
a village near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
the rates had been decreased in a similar 
to the diminution at Newbury. 
n the populous town of Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, the decrease had been still 
greater ; it amounted to three-fifths in one 
ear. He made thie statement, because 
it would be of the greatest use if other 
parishes who were not acquainted with 
the advantages to be derived from, or even 
of the existence of the law, should be in- 
duced to resort to the plan of appointing 
select vestries. ‘The second measure, re- 
lating to the right of claiming relief, was 
the great object to which the attention of 
the House should be directed. If that 
were once settled on a solid and equitable 
basis, he thought all the evils of the pre- 
sent system would be corrected. The 
last report of the committce was particu- 
larly directed to that point, and he had 
asked to carry the’ principle into 
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execution by introducing a declaratory 
law that relief should be afforded to the’ 
aged and infirm only. As to the third 
point, great objection had been made to 
the proposal for making two years’ resi- 
dence a settlement, by honourable mem-. 
bers, in consequence of instruction from 
constituents ; and he feared the hon. and 
learned gentleman would meet with much. 
opposition from the same quarter. . 

Mr. Monck said, that though, in their 
debates, they reprobated the principle of 
an agrarian law or of Spencean justice, 
yet, in acts of parliament, they had‘ ab- 
solutely adopted that principle; for'gen- 
tlemen of landed property were the 
minal owners of the land, while the rents. 
and profits silently found their way into’ 
the hands of the parish officers, to be’ dis- 
tributed to the poor. The system of our. 
Poor-rates were extremely objectionable. 
They degraded the poor man, beeause he 
received that in the shape of alins, which 
ought to be given to him in the more cre-. 
ditable shape of wages. But, thougli the 
system was objectionable, he was not pre- 
pared toabridge the poor of that assistanee 
which they had hitherto received. He. 
traced the great amount of the Poor-rates. 
to excessive taxation; and before he 
abridged the rights of the poor, he must’ 
see a repeal of the malt-tax, and of the 
salt-tax, and, above all, he demanded in. 
ae name arepeal of the obnoxious Corn 

Mr. Mansfield felt it his duty to make 
a remark upon the proposition of the hon. 
and learnet gentleman, not to allow parish 
relief except to the sick and infirm. In 


the large town which he represented, one~ 


half of the manufacturers had at one time 
been thrown out of employ; and that.not 
from a combination of the masters, but 
from the uncertainty of trade. They had, 
in consequence, suffered severe’ distress ; 
and what would have been their situation, 
had such a bill as the one now proposed 
then been in operation ? * 

Mr. Philips observed, that although 
there were some parts of his hon. and 
learned friend’s bill to which he should 
object if taken separately, yet to the 
whole united he had no Gbjection what- 
ever. On the contrary, he augured great 
good from its adoption, and thouglit it 
right to take an early occasion of bearing 
his testimony to the salutary effects of 
the act passed upon the proposition of the 
tight hon. the member for Christchurch 


| some years ago, especially in-those™ dis- 
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tricts of Lancashire with which he was 
more immediately acquainted. 

Mr. Ricardo expressed his surprise that 
any apprehension should be entertained 
of the tendency of his hon. and learned 
friend’s bill to create embarrassment in 
the law of settlement, as the great object 

that bill was, to remove all difficulty and 
litigation with respect to that law. It had 
in id in wages by employers, ha n 
oat of ‘the Ifso, why 
then should not the amount of such pay- 
ment be deducted in fairness from those 
rates? This was one of the objects of his 
hon. and learned friend’s bill; because 
that bill proposed to have the labourer 
paid in just wages by his employer, in- 
stead of having him transferred to the 
Poor-rates. The effect, indeed, of his 
hon. and learned friend’s measure would 
be, to regulate the price of labour by the 
demand, and that was the end peculiarly 
desired. With respect to the pressure of 
the taxes and the national debt upon the 
poor, that pressure could not be disputed, 
especially as it took away from the rich 
the means of employing the poor: but he 
had no doubt, if the supply of labour were 
reduced below the acon which was the 
purpose of his hon. and learned friend’s 
measure, that the public debt and taxes 
would bear exclusively upon the rich, and 
the poor would be most materially bene- 
fitted. 

_ Mr. M. A. Taylor highly ouiagient the 
rinciple and tendency of his hon. and 
earned friend’s proposition, which he had 
no doubt would be productive of great 
good. He considered that the real evil 
of the Poor-laws arose out of the question 
of settlements. The litigation and ex- 
pense occasioned by the disputes upon 
this question were beyond the conception 
of those who had not been concerned in 
them. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

’ Mr. Scarlett then brought in the bill. 
In moving the first reading, he said he 
wished to make a few observations upon 
the rémarks of his gallant friend. When 
his gallant friend stated, that the object 
of the bill was to abridge the rights of the 
poor, he stated that which was not the 
fact, and that which must have been found- 
ed in an entire misunderstanding of what 
had fallen from him. The object of the 


bill was, to increase the independence and 
to improve the condition of the poor of 


this country ; and if it had, as his gallant 
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friend an tendency, 
t 


he trusted he was one of the last men who 
would be found to support it. He was of 
opinion, that that which would be most 
fatal to the independence of the poor, 
was, a feeling that they had aright to the 
allowances panies to them by the present 
system of Poor-laws. There was one ar- 
gument which he had forgot to mention, 
that went strongly in favour of the bill. 
It was this—that the compulsory law for © 
granting relief, had been the great cause 
of the low price of labour. Inthe North, 
where the Poor-rates were less than in any 
other part of the kingdom, wages were 
considerably higher; and land was better 


‘cultivated and better let there than in the 


south. It certainly appeared sowewhat 
paradoxical, but it was quite true, that in 
Sussex and Surrey the same kind of land, 
lying in a better climate, would not fetch 
so much rent as in Yorkshire, where the 

rice of labour was considerably higher. 

he hon. and learned member then alluded 
toa paper which he held in his hand, con- 
ings statement made by a Mr. Walker, 
who had applied the principles upon 
which the bill was founded, to a particu- 
lar district in the town of Manchester for 
four years. The result was, a regular 
diminution of the rates to a very great 
extent. The statement went on to ex- 

ress the conviction of the writer, that, 
if he had the means of carrying this 
plan to its full extent, in a very few years 
there would be no Poor-rates at all, except 
for the disabled and impotent, who were 
their proper objects. 

The bill was then read a first time. 


Bankruptcy Laws AMENDMENT 
Bitt.] Mr. John Smith. observed, that 
in calling the attention of the House to 
the present state of the Bankruptcy Laws, 
he had to remind those gentlemen who 
sat in the last parliament, that the measure 
which he had now to propose, was not alto- 
gether new. A bill containing nearly the 
same provisions as that which he should 
have the honour to. move for leave to in- 
troduce, he had before submitted to the 
House, and it had met with its approba- 
tion. It had, however, failed of success 
in the other House. . In bringing it once 


-more under consideration, he should not 


deem it necessary, at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding, to go into a minute exposition 
of all its parts. He would refer shortly 
to one or two of its principal objects, 
and state the more important evils which 
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it ‘was designed to remedy. One of the 
chief was, the danger and difficulty to 
which the commissioners were themselves 
exposed. It was also most: desirable to 
‘adopt some means of putting an end to 
the frauds so often practised in obtaining 
certificates. He flattered himself that 
the measure in question would interpose 
some obstacles in the way of these fraudu- 
Jent proceedings, while it would, at the 
same time, contain provisions for the se- 
curity of the unfortunate and innocent 
bankrupt. His view was, indeed, to have 
the bankrupt laws, as they stood, duly 
enforced, especially for the protection of 
honest bankrupts, being thoroughly con- 
vinced, from long observation, that from 
the prevalent perversion of the law, 
honesty was ‘the worst policy in a bank- 
rupt. The hon. member concluded with 
moving, “that leave be given to bring 
in a bill to amend the laws relating to bank- 
rupts.” 


eave was given; and the bill was | 


brought in and read a first time. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, May 9. 
Breacn oF 
or “ THe Jonn Butt” Newspaper. | 
On the motion of Mr. Bennet, the order 
of the day for the attendance of R. T. 
‘Weaver was read; whereupon he was 
called in and examined as follows: 

By Mr. Speaker.—What is your name? 
— Robert Thomas Weaver. 

Are you the R, T. Weaver whose name 
is placed at the end of that paper [a copy 
of the “John Bull’ is of Sunday last 
was here put into his hand by the clerk] 
as its printer and publisher ?—I am. 

_ Look at the paragraph which is mark- 
ed, and inform the House whence, and 
from whom you received that paragraph ? 
—I beg to state to this honourable House, 
that Iam occupied on Saturdays. as the 
printer and publisher of the paper; but 
that the literary part of it is not entirely 
under my superintendance. Many articles 
I do not see before the paper goes to the 
ress, That was the case with the one 
In question. I never saw it until it-was 
pointed out to meas having given: offence 
to this honourable House. I amextremel 
sorry that I have given offence to this 
honourable House, or to any of its mem- 
bers. Such was never my intention, nor 
that of any person connected with the 
paper [a laugh]. I am extremely. sorry 
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that any thing has appeared in the paper 
offensive to the House, and I am anxious 
to make every reparation in my power. 

By Mr. Bennet.—Who was the person 
who gave you that paragraph ?—Tha 
paragraph was not given to me. | 

Do you know to whom it was given ?—I 
am not aware. I did not see it until it was 
in print. 

Who is charged in your absence with 
the management of the press ?—The 
editor. 

__ What is the name of the editor ?—Mr. 
Henry Cooper. 

Is he the sole editor ?—I cannot answer 
that; all newspapers are in the habit 
of receiving communications from other 
parties; it is so with this. I cannot say, 
therefore, that Mr. Cooper is the sole 
editor. 

Where does Mr. Cooper live ?—Some- 
— in theneighbourhood of Blackfriars’ 
road. 

Is the House to understand that you 
do not know exactly where Mr. Coo 
lives ?—I do not exactly know, but I be- 
lieve it is somewhere in Blackfriars’-road. 

When does Mr. Cooper come to the of 
fice of the paper ?—He is generally there 
every day. . 

How long has he been editor ?—For 
_—_ time past ; I cannot exactly say how 

ong. 

if you wish to communicate with the 
editor when he is absent from the office, 
where do you send ?—I never have any oc- 
casion to communicate with him. Heat- 
tends regularly every day. 

At what hour?. Generally from ten till 
half-past seven or eight. i 

When did you see him last ?—About 
three o'clock. 

Did you communicate to him, that you 
were ordered to attend this House ?—I did 
not, because he was engaged with a gen- 
tleman ; but of course he cannot be igno- 
rant of it. On 

Are you the printer, publisher, and 
sole proprietor of this newspaper ?—I am. 

How long have you been the printer, 
publisher, and sole proprietor ?—I cannot 
actly state the time. . 7 

How long have you been the printer, 
publisher, and sole proprietor ?—I do not 
exactly recollect; a considerable time ; 
Were you the printer, publisher, and 
sole proprietor from the beginning ?—I 
was printer and publisher from the begin- 
ning. 
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_. Who'was the proprietor at the begin- 


wing ?—I think Messrs. Shackle and Ar-_ 


rowsmith. L-think their names were at the 
- Did you purchase the paper; and if you 
did, of aon ?—I purchased it of Messrs. 
Shackle and Arrowsmith. 
Is not the house in which the paper is 
rinted, that in which Mr. Arrowsmith 
dives 2—Yes, for the purpose of carrying 
won hisbusiness. 

In fact, are you not a journeyman of 
Mr. Arrowsmith, receiving a salary of 
three guineas a week ?—I have an en- 
gagement with Mr. Arrowsmith; -but as 
‘to the three guineas a week, I am con- 
-cerned in other parts of his business. 

Isthe House to understand that you 


-are not the sole proprietor, but that you. 


share the paper with Mr. Arrowsmith ?— 
Ihave other arrangements with him, but 
‘not as to the paper. 

Then you persist that you are the sole 
preprietor of the paper, and that Mr. Ar- 
yowsmith has no connexion with it >—As 
to that, some ae have been 
makiig for my purchase of the paper, 
but as they are not entirely concluded 


yet, 1 cannot be said to be wholly the 


proprietor. 
- ‘Did you not swear at the Stamp office, 


on the 10th and 24th of Feb. that you were 
the printer, publisher, and sole proprietor 
ofthe paper?—Yes. 


What price did you pay Mr. Arrow- 


smith for his giving up into your hands his 
share of the profits of the paper?—As 


_ to that, there have been a number of 
_ transactions between us, and it has not 


been finally determined. 

(How, under those circumstances could 
you swear that you were the sole pro- 
prietor’ of the: paper?—Because I con- 
iceived that I became the sole proprietor 
by his agreeing to give up the profits to 
me, although the price was not finally 
settled, 

* Was that agreement in’ writing ; and 
if so, where is it?—It was not in writ- 


las thate no memorandum of it? Of 
what nature was it ? Was it merely verbal ? 
was verbal. 

What-was the nature of it?—The na- 
ture of it was, that I was to become the 
sole proprietor on my giving a certain sum 
of monéy, which sum has not yet been 
fixed on. 
- Had any prosecution been commenced 
against the paper when the arrangement 
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between. you and Mr. Arrowsmith was 
made ?—Yes, one, 

Who receives the profits of the paper 
now ?—I do. 

Do you keep them to yourself, or do 
you account to any one for them ?—I ac- 
count various ways for the proceeds of the 
paper. 

s the House to understand that you ac- 
count toMr. Arrowsmith for the proceeds 
of the paper?—No. | 

With whom do you account ?—Since I 
became proprietor I have not accounted 
atall. The purchase money has not been 
exactly settled. 

Do you receive the whole profits and 
keep them?—The proceeds go to dis- 
charge the various accounts of the paper, 
and some of them have not yet been re« 
ceived. 

But such surplus proceeds as have been 
received, you keep ?— Yes. i 

Was there any witness present at the 


verbal agreement between you and Mr. 


Arrowsmith ?—No. 
What do you pay the editor?—Three 
guineas a week. = 
Do you keep the manuscripts of the 
articles which are sent you for inser- 
tion?—I do not. I suppose the editor 


does. 


Do you know if they are in the posses- 
sion of the editor, from your knowledge 
of his practice to keep them ?—It is im- 
possible for me to say so to a certainty. . 

By Mr. M. A. Taylor.—In whose name 
is the house hired which serves as the 
office of the paper ?—The principal office 
is that of Messrs. Shackle and Arrowsmitli, 
but since the commencement of the paper 


an adjoining house has been taken. 


To whom was the lease given of the 
House where the paper was first published ? 
Who rents it ?—Messrs. Shackle and Arr 
rowsmith. 

Who is the landlord ?—I cannot exactly 
say. I believe a widow lady. 


Then the House is to understand that 


the original house where the paper was 
| set up is the house of Messrs. Shackle and 


Arrowsmith ?—It was their’s originally as 
a printing office. 
Who took the house? In whose name 


| does the house stand ? Who pays theretit ? 


—Mr. Shackle himself. 
Have you any banker?—TI am sorry to 
say I am not so rich as to require one. 
By Mr. Bennet.—You have stated that 
you receive the profits to account here- 


after to Mr, Arrowsmith, what is the na- 
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ture of the agreement into which you 
entered on that subject? —There was 
an agreement; but the precise terms, 
and the time of accounting were not men- 
tioned. 

Was any sum mentioned which you 

were tu give for the purchase of the 
paper ?—No precise sum; time was to be 
allowed to see what the profits would be. 
_ Did you not swear on the 10th of Feb. 
that the printing of the paper was carried 
on at your residence, at No. 9, Dyer’s- 
buildings, Holborn ?—I believe I did. 

‘Was the paper ever printed there? 

Was it not always printed at Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s, in Johnson’s-court ?—It is no un- 
usual thing for a printer to put down his 
address, although he carries on the print- 
ing elsewhere. - The paper was composed 
by me, but the forms were carried else- 
where to be printed by steam. It was 
composed but not printed at the office. 
The residence of the printer is the princi- 
pal thing to put down. 
- Were you at the office on the day on 
which the paper was printed in which 
the paragraph in question appeared ?—I 
was. 

Did you see the paragraph in ques- 
tion?—I did not see it. It is not un- 
usual for copy to be given into the hands 
of the compositors after I leave the office. 

Is the compositor in the habit of print- 
ing any thing without consulting his su- 
periors?—Occasionally. 

Do you mean to say, that you do not 
know who brought the manuscript in ques- 
tion, or who received it?—I do mean to 
state so. 

What is the name of the compositor ? 

There are five or six. 
* Do they all print what they like with- 
out consulting their superiors >—Certainly 
not. But some small paragraphs are oc- 
casionally brought to be composed after 
the editor and I have left the office. 


By Mr. Wynn.—Did_ you ever inquire } 


of any of the compositors from whom he 
received the paragraph in question ?—I 
did not. 

Do you know from any compositor by 
whom he was directed to insert the para- 
graph ?—I do not. 

‘Do you mean to say that you never 
made inquiry how this paragraph came into 
the paper, or on whose authority? I do. 


_T beg leave to say, that the printer of a 


newspaper relies with implicit confidence 

on the editor. Iam not capable myself 

of superintending the whole of a paper; 
VOL. V. 
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and I depend on the editor. I can have 
no doubt that the paragraph is a false- 
hood; but I beg to add, that if I knew 
the man capable of writing and sendin 
me a direct falsehood, no power on eaith 
should induce me to conceal his name. 

* Did you never inquire how this para- 
graph came into the paper, and on what 
authority ?—I did not. 

By Mr. Scarlett—Was any money re- 
ceived for the printing of that paragraph ? 
—As far as Iam concerned, I can say 
not. 

Do you mean to say that you believe 

no i was paid ?—I believe none was 
paid. 
_ Do you mean to say that you do not 
know the name of the compositor who in- 
troduced the paragraph in question ?—It 
is impossible for me to say which compo= 
sitor it was. 

The question is not what is possible or 
impossible, but whether you mean to say 
that you do not know the compositor ?— 
I cannot say who it was. 

What are the names of the composi- 
tors ?—The witness repeated four names. 

You have repeated but four names. 
Who is the fifth compositor ?—I believe 
there issome mistake. I meant that there 
were five or six compositors, including 
extra hands. 

Who pays the extra hands ?—I do. 

Were any extra hands employed in the 
publication of the last paper? I believe 
there were. The employment of extra 
hands depends on the press of matter. 

The time at which that paper went to 
press is not so far distant, as to prevent 
you from recollecting the names of the 
extra hands you paid? Sometimes we 
employ one, sometimes another. I donot 
recollect. 

Was the editor in the office when the 
last paper went to press?—I think he 
was. 

By Lord Nugent.—You have spoken of 
an agreement between Mr. Arrowsmith 
and yourself. Do you recollect at what 
time and where that agreement was con- 
cluded ?—About seven weeks ago at the 
office. I cannot exactly say. 

Was it as long ago as seven weeks ?—I 
am not quite sure. Sosa 

Was it not nearer one month ago than 
two months ?—It was nearer two months 
ago thanone month. 

Where was the agreement made ?—At 
the office. 

Arrowsmith’s office ?--Yes. 
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Who appointed Mr. the editor 
of the paper ?—He was appointed previ- 
ously to my going to the paper. 

That is not an answer. Who appointed 
Mr. Cooper the editor of the paper ?—I 
do not know; I believe Mr. Shackle. 

_ Who pays Mr. Cooper as the editor? 
—There being other money transactions, 
sometimes I pay him, sometimes Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith. 

Is the editor paid more by 
Mr. Arrowsmith, or by yourself ?—More 
frequently by Mr. Arrowsmith. 

Did you ever pay him ?—Yes. 

_ How often has Mr. Cooper received his 
payment as editor from you?—I cannot 
exactly say; once or twice. 
_ By whom are the current re and 
outgoings of the paper paid ?—~The Stamp 
office accounts are paid by me. 

Who pays the other expenses ?>—Mostly 
Mr. Arrowsmith, some by me. 

_ Who pays the wages of the workmen? 
—The establishment are mostly paid by 
Mr. Arrowsmith. 

__ By Sir R. Wilson—Do you keep any 
clerk ?—I do not. | 
By Mr. M..A. Taylor.—Who examines 
the proof sheets ?—Sometimes I do: some- 
times the reader. 

What is the name of the reader ?— 

0 you any regular books, in 
which the paid for the 
insertion of advertisements, and the weekly 

the paper ?—Yes, there are some 

Ss. 

Who receives the money for the inser- 
tion of advertisements and for the weekly 
sale of the paper?—Principally into the 
hands of Mr. Arrowsmith. 

__ Is the House then to understand that 
Mr. Arrowsmith receives the weekly pro- 
ceeds of the paper ?—Yes, principally. 

_ Do you not know that Mr. Arrowsmith 
receives the weekly profits, and if he does 
not, who does?—lI never said that Mr. 
Arrowsmith received all the proceeds of 


‘ho makes those entries in the book 

of receipts, and to whom is. the money 

‘paid?—Sometimes I do, and sometimes 
r. Arrowsmith. 

_ By Lord Nugent.—Is there any person 
in the office authorised to give insertion 
to such hs as may arrive after 
you and the editor have left it ?—There 
is no person so authorized, but it is done 
sometimes when we are out of the way. 


Is thatsaffiered. tobe done at the discre- 


| say that 
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tion of any of the compositors ?—Occa- 
sionally. 

Are there any private marks by which 
the compositors are instructed to give in- 
sertion to any paragraphs which may arrive 
after you and the editor have left the 
office ?—Not to my knowledge. 

Did you ever before belong to the office 
of a daily or weekly journal ?—To * The 
Traveller,” and some othef papers occa- 
sionally. 

For what paper were you employed 
went to the office 
of “ John Bull?”—I was e on 
The Traveller.” 

By Dr. Phillimore-—Did the extra 
hands whom you have mentioned ever 
insert a paragraph without your permis- 
sion or that of the editor ?—It is possible 
they may have done so. ie 

0 you mean to say that it ever came 
to your knowledge that they had done 
so ?—I cannot exactly say. rvs 

Would you not have Miemissed any of 
those compositors whom you had found 
so acting ?—It is probable I should: 

Have you reason to believe that it has 
ever been done ?—So far that in reading 
the paper afterwards, I have sometimes 
found paragraphs which I had never seen 
before. 

_ Did you make any inquiry into such 
circumstances ?—lI left it to the editor. 

_ Doyou meanto saythat such paragraphs 
were ever inserted without the knowledge 
of the editor ?—I cannot say. 

By Mr. Scarlett.—You have said that 
Mr. Cooper is the editor—do you mean to 

he is the exclusive editor, or that 
he divides the duty with you ?—I take 
no part as editor. , 

-Is Mr. Cooper then the sole editor ?— 
As far as I know, unless he employs as- 

Do you pay Mr. Cooper his salary ?— 
Once nal I have yaad him. 
rowsmith pays him generally. _ 

And you do not know where Mr. 
Cooper lives ?—He never told me, posi- 
tively. 

‘That is an ambiguous reply. Do you 
not know where he lives?—I asked him 
one night how far he had to go home; 
he said, to the neighbourhood of Black- 
friars-road. 

Do you mean to say that you do not 
know where Mr. Cooper lives ?—~Yes. 

By Mr. Bernal.—Is the gentleman who 
was with Mr. Cooper to-day, and who 
prevented: your communicating to Mr. 
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Cooper that you were ordered to attend 
this House, connected with the paper ?— | 
No. A number of persons call on the 
editor who are not connected with the 


ts you know the name of that gentle- 

By a Member.—Is it of the rea- 
der’s duty to examine the proof sheet; 
and if so did he not read the sete cs 
in question ?—The reading boy reads the 
memeeriet, and the reader examines the 
proof. 

By Mr. W. Smith.—By whom is the 
manuscript put into the hands of the 
reading boy ?—By the compositor. 

And by whom is it given to the compo- 
sitor ?—Generally by the editor. 

If not given by the editor, by whom is 
it given ?>—Generally by myself. 

f not given either by the editor or by 
you, by whem is it given?—As I before 
observed, I cannot say, after I leave the 
office from whom any communications are 
received. 

I ask whether, to the best of your 
knowledge, any one of the four composi- 
sitors whose names you have mentioned, 
or any of the other occasional composi-" 
tors, would dare to print any paragraph 
except of the commonest nature, unless 
he received it either from the editor or 
from yourself ?—I do not think he would. 

Do you believe that the paragraph 

complained of was printed by any one of 
those compositors on his own authority ? 
—I should think not. 
_ By Lord Nugent.—Do you mean to 
say that you never communicated with 
the editor by letter or note?—All my 
communications with the editor have been 
verbal. 

The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Bennet. said, that as no evidence: 
had been obtained from this man as to the 
author of the paragraph, and as that was 
the object of his inquiry, he must move 
that other evidence be brought to the bar. 
He did not think the witness entitled to 

- much lenience from the evidence he had 
given, but he wished to do no more than 
detain him until those persons had been 
called from whom more satisfactory infor- 
mation: might be derived. He would 
therefore. move, That Thomas Arrow- 
smith, William _ Shackle, and .Henry 
Cooper do attend this House forthwith.” 

The motion was agreed to. 
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this subject. 
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Inquiky Ixto THE STATE OF Enc- 
LisH Courts or Justice.] Sir J. New 
port rose to bring forward his motion upen 
e proceeded to explain 
the circumstances which induced him to 
bring this question before the House, and 
pointed out in strong terms the great 
delay which had taken place since the ap- 

ointment of the commissioners in 1815. 
ose commissioners, five in number 
(two of whom were masters in chancery} 
had since their appointment received a sa- 
lary of 1,200/. a year each, making in all 
a sum of 30,000/. exclusive of allowances 
to secretaries and other incidental charges. 
There was also an additional sum due this 
ear of 6,000/, making in all about 40,000/. 
he commissioners had during that time 
made but four reports, two on the court 
of Chancery, and two on the court of 


-King’s-bench and Common-pleas. With 


respect to the reports on tlie court of 
Chancery, the lord chancellor, after ap- 
proving some of the recommendations, 
was of opinion (after a lapse of five years 
from the period of the report being made), 
that it ought to undergo the most grave 
and serious inquiry. As to the reports of 
the courts of King’s-bench and Common- 
pees the chief justices of those courts 
ad written to the secretary of state for the’ 
home department, informing him thatthose 
reports had never been submitted to their. 
consideration, or officially made known to 
them. The excuse made by the commis- 
sioners was, that they had experienced — 
great delay and obstruction in the differ-: 
ent offices to which their inquiries led them. 
This, he contended, was no excuse, for 
the commissioners had, and ought to have 
exercised the power of obliging the par- 
ties to produce the necessary documents. 
Under all the circumstances, as the origi- 
nal pro r of the inquiry, he felt a na~ 
tural wish to place his sentiments upon 
the Journals of the House; and with that 
view he should move the following resolu- 
tions, founded upon what he conceived to’ 
be the facts of the case: 
1. * That it appears, from returns laid: 
before this House, that the commission to’ 
inquire into the state of the English courts 
of justice, appointed by his majesty on 
the 9th February 1815, in compliance 
with their address of the 28th of June 
1814, was composed of five commission~' 
ers, two of whom were masters in chan- 
cery; and that they have been compen- 
sated for their services by an annual pay- 
ment of 1,200/. to each commissioner, 
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amounting on the 9th Feb. 1820 to 
30,000/., exclusive of the payment of the 
secretary, and other incidental charges, 
and of a further sum of 6,000/. due to the 
said commissioners on the 9th of Feb. of 
the present year. 

_ 2. * That the commissioners have de- 
livered. in four.reports; the first, on the 
court of Chancery, 9th April 1816; the 
second, a very small supplementary re- 
port.on the same court, 20th Dec. 1817 ; 
the third, on the King’s-bench, 5th Jan. 
1818; and the fourth, on the court of 
Common-pleas, 3rd July 1819. 

_ §. That it appears, by the statement 
of the lord chancellor to the secretary of 
state for the home department, on the 
17th March last, that his lordship has 
adopted some measures, as detailed in that 
statement, for carrying into effect some of 
the recommendations contained in the 
report of the commissioners upon the 
court of Chancery; and that, in other in- 
stances, those recommendations appear tu 
his lordship to require much further con- 
sideration, to which consideration (with 
the advice and assistance of the master 
of the rolls, and eventually of others of 

-the judges) his lordship now pees. at 
the expiration of five years from the pe- 
riod of its delivery, to submit the whole 
of the report. 

4. * That the chief justices of the 
King’s-bench and Common-pleas, in their 
several statements of the 5th and 6th of 
March’ last, acquaint the secretary of 
state, that their lordships attention had 
not been in any manner called to the re- 
commendations contained in the reports 
on their courts, nor had those reports been 
officially made known to them; which re- 
ports had been delivered in by the com- 
missioners, on the 5th Jan. 1818 and the 
3rd July 1819, to the office under the 
control of the secretary of state for the 
home department, 

. §.“ Thatthis House views with extreme 
regret the slowness in its progress of a 
commission instituted for such important 
objects, and prosecuted at considerable 
publicexpense ; theobstructions which the 
commissioners appear to experience in their 
inquiries, from the reluctance manifested 
by some of the officers of the court of Ex- 
chequer to deliver the returns called for, 
and to facilitate the execution of the com- 
mission, as detailed by the commission- 
ers; the very protracted period of time 
to which the consideration of some of the 
measures recommended for regulation of 
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the court of Chancery, and geierally of 
the whole report thereon, has been de- 
ferred; and above all, and as highly cen- 
surable, the manner in which the two ré- 
ports on the King’s-bench and Common- 
pléas have been withheld froni the notice 
of the judges of those courts by those 
public officers, who were officially bound 
to submit them to their consideration.” 

On the first resolution being put, 

The Attorney General rose to defend 
the conduct of the commissioners, who, 
he said, had been unremitting in their 
exertions, and deserved the applause and 
gratitude of their country. One reason 
which the right hon. baronet had for 
finding fault with them was, that they had 
only laid four reports upon the table. It 
was true, that a greater number of reports 
had been made by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 
courts of justice in Ireland; but though: 
eight reports had been made by them, 
and only four by the English commission- 
ers, the English commissioners had, inde 
pendently of ‘the greater research which 
they had displayed, done more in point of | 
fact than the Ivish, their four reports con- 
taining 586 pages, and the reports of the 
Irish containing only 400 pages of printed 
matter. The commissioners had not had 
power to enforce the making of certain re- 
turns from the offices of the Exchequer ; 
but surely no reasonable man would im-, 


.pute that circumstance as a matter of 


blame to them. He defended the lord 
chancellor from the. charges which had 


been made against him, and asked, whe- 


ther it was to be expected that that learned 


and illustrious person was to postpone all 


his dther engagements to examine into. 


the matters referred to him by this com- 


mission? With regard to certain of the 
reports not having been sent to the judges 
of the King’s-bench and the Common- 

leas, he begged leave to inform the 

ouse, that according to the words of 
the commission itself, the reports were to 
be returned to the petty bag office, and 
that it was not therefore the duty of the 
commissioners to transmit them to the 
judges. The secretary of state was the 
person who ought to have forwarded the 
reports to those learned persons; but he 


had failed to do so, from an idea that they 
had been sent to them from some other 


quarter. He could assure the right hon. 
baronet, that there was no reluctance in’ 


any of the courts to correct abuse, where 
‘abuse was proved to exist. It was unfair 
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to assume that the labours of the com- 
missioners had not been extensive from 
the fact that they had not reported many 
abuses as existing in the English courts 
of justice. He took that fact to be highly 
creditable to the English courts, because 
it proved that no such abuses existed. He 
felt it his duty to move the previous ques- 
tion to the hon. baronet’s proposition, be- 
cause no case had been made out to sup- 
port it ; because he conceived the commis- 
sioners to have been unremitting in their 
attention to the subject, and because he 
thought the lord chancellor, and the other 
parties connected with the charge, had 
been most harshly and unfairly dealt with. 
’ Mr. Abercromby said, the gravamen of 
the charge by the rightfion. baronet 
was, that the reports had not been com- 
municated to the learned judges until two 
years after they had been made. He did 
not know that it was the duty of the se- 
cretary of state to forward such reports ; 
but it was a heavy charge against the go- 
vernment, that reports which had cost the 
country large sums of ‘money, should not 
be distributed in those quatters where 
they were likely to prove most beneficial. 
It appeared to him that the lord chancellor 
had not done himself justice in this case, for 
he appeared to have acted in a great man- 
ner upon the suggestion of the commis- 
sioners. By the return he had made, it 
appeared that many things had been done 
of the ah required, but that many 
remained still to be done. A return so 
framed was surely incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. 

‘ Mr. B. Bathurst defended the lord 
chancellor from any imputation of neglect. 
That distinguished personage was not res- 
— for the delay which had occurred. 
The right‘hon, baronet complained of the 
expense ofthe commission ; but was there 
any novelty in that? There was good: 
ground, perhaps, for the commissioh into 
the Irish courts; but certainly nothing 
had resulted from the extension of the 
inquiry to the English courts which jus- 
tified the expense of the undertaking. — 

’ Mr. Baring expressed his surprise at 
the right hon. gentleman’s view of the 


duties of government; for, according to | 


that notion, there was nobody to take cog- 
nizance ofa report framed by a commis- 
sion under the orders of that House. As 
_ tothe manner in which the inquiries had 
Been conducted, He should only say, that 
nothing very sanguine could be hoped 

@n investigation carried on‘ through 
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the means of thé officers in the courts 
themsélves, ' He denied that dny of the 
fees were ‘to be considered a8 freehold 
rights; and, as to the duration of the,in+ 
quiry, it might have been accomplished 
in seven months as well as in seven years, 
if ordinary diligence had marked the pro« 
ceedings. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow saw no:reason fot - 
the ‘strictures which had been passed 
upon the commissioners, not could he 
understand how the inquiry could have 
been conducted, except by the exami- 
nation of the officers in the respective 
courts. 

Mr. Warre denied that it was tieces- 
sary to have masters in chancery on thé 
commission. Four gentlemen 
into the abuses of the court of Chancery 
of Ireland, none of whom were masters, 
yet the result of their labours had been 
most satisfactory and advantageous. 

Sir J. Newport, in reply, said, th 
when he had moved the address he ha 
done all that was necessary on his part. It 
then became the duty of government to 
carry the object of thé address into effect, 
The right hon. gentleman had argued that — 
government had no right to interfere. But 
what said the commissioners? They 
stated that they had performed the dut 
allotted to them, and they recommende 
certain measures to his majesty for adop- 
tion. Now, who was to carry those re- 
commendations into éffect except his ma- 
jesty’s government? The address which 
he had moved was a géneral one, papas 
to all the courts of justice in the united 
kingdom. And why was it general? Be- 
cause he was unwilling to appear invidious 
by selecting arly particular court. He was 
determined to place his resolutions on the 
journals, because, in other cases, when re~ 
solutions proposed by him had been nega- 
tived, he had found that their principle 
was recognized several years afterwards, 
in Consequence of their being placed on 
the journals. 

The previous question was then put 
upon the four first Resolutions, and ne- 
gatived. Upon the fifth, the House di- 
vided: Ayes, 56. Noes, 72. ; 

List of the Minority. 
'Abercromby, J. Barrett, 
_Althorp, lord Carter,J. 

Bennet, hon, 11.G.  Crespigny, si 
Bernal, R. 
Birch, Josh. 
Blake, sir F. 
Barham, J, H, 


tr W. De 
Curwen, J.C, 


Calcraft, J. 
Concannon, L. 


- Colborn, 
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Davies, col. Russell, lord W. 
Ebrington, lord Russell, lord J. 
Folkestone, lord Rumbold, C. 
Gaskell, B. _ Rice, 8. 

Gordon, R. Smith, W. 
Grenfell, P. "Smith, J. 

Guise, sir W. Smyth, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Stewart, lord J 
Hume, J. Stewart, J. ; 
Hutchinson, C. H. Tierney, rt. hon. G: 
James, W. _ . . . Tavistock, marq. 
Mackintosh, sirJ. Wood,M. 
Maberly, J. Wyvill, M. 
Martin, Jas. Wilson, sir R. 
Monck J. B. Warre,J.A. 
Milton, lord Wynn, C.W. 
Milbank, Mark Whitbread, W. H. 
Newport, sir J. Williams, W. . 

O'Callaghan, J. TELLERS. . 
Palmer, C. F, _ Baring, A. wes: 
Phillips, G. Macdonald, J, 
Pares, Thos. 


RE¥FoRM OF PARLIAMENT—PETITION 
FROM CARLISLE. ] Mr. James presented 
a Petition from the bankers, merchants, 
and other inhabitants of Carlisle, praying 
for Retrenchment and Réform. He ex- 
pressed his regret that that House had 
rtinaciously resisted every attempt to 
Introduce a system of economy and re- 
’ trenchment. Instead of being the friends 
and supporters of the people, they seemed 
to be of no other use but to assist the 
executive s vernment in imposing re- 
straints and burthens on the country. 
Whether gentlemén would look to the 
preservation of their own property, and, 
while assisting themselves, save the public 
money, he could not tell; but he felt 
that until the people obtained a reform 
in patliament—and that they would 
eventually obtain it he had no doubt—the 
country could not hope for permanent 
rosperity. While he had a seat in that 
ouse, he would endeavour to procure a* 
restoration of those rights which had 
been bartered away for power and emo- 
lument. If retrenchment and reform 
were not conceded, the government, he 
was convinced, would be changed by vio- 
lence. * How much wiser would it be to 
do’ something for the people, to prove to 
‘them that their complaints had not been 
made in vain. Those who sat on his side 
of the House, were told that they agreed 
on no precise plan of reform. That per- 
haps was true; but it was likewise true 
that they all agreed that some reform was 
necessary.. Every man who did not live 
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excepted those who hel 


on the taxes was assured of that. Any 
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plan that would make that House a real 
representative House, and fill it with indi- 
viduals who expressed the sense and feel- 
ings of the people, would be satisfactory 
to the petitioners. 
. Mr. Curwen, said, that the inhabitants 
of the county which he represented, if he 
places or re- 

ceived pensions, were unanimously of opi- 
nion that reform was necessary. ' 
_ Ordered to lie on the table. . 

RerorM OF PARLIAMENT.] Lord 
John Russell rose to make his promised 
motion. He said that although some cir- 
cumstances had occurred in-that House a 
short time ago, which were discouragin 
to any person who meant to bring bemnad 
propositions, respecting. reform, yet - he 
was bold enough to say that he felt.a con- 
siderable degree of confidence in pro- 
posing the measure which he would that 
night submit to the House. At the same 
time, he was by no means blind to the 
difficulties and the importance of the task 
he had undertaken. If it was true, as it 
undoubtedly was, that. all governments 
depended ultimately upon opinion, it was 
no. less true, that the government of. 
England depended upon an opinion vigi- 
iant and enlightened, to a degree of which 
history gave no example. Above all, the 
eyes of the country were directed, in a 
peculiar manner, to that House. The 
people looked, as it were, with a micro- 
scope at. all their acts, and seemed to 
consider a vote of even a thousand pounds 
in the course of the public expenditure, 
as a test by which the honesty of their 
intentions might be tried and appreciated.. 
Instead of viewing them with any of that 
superstitious reverence which authority 
formerly created—that sort of reverence 
which veiled in mystery all the acts of — 
government—a disposition existed which. 
went rather to deny them even those ad- 
bean which must inevitably be ac- 
quired by habits of business, and to refuse 
them credit for,that superiority, which ex- 


‘perience and the custom of. deciding on. 


great questions of state tend so maaan 4 
to produce. But of all the subjects whic 

could be brought forward in parliament, 
the most serious were those which related 
to the constitution of that House, because 
they operated in a particular manner, and, 
were considered, in a peculiar degree, as: 
tests of the disposition of the House to. 
conduct the affairs. of the country with 


integrity, and with a proper affection. 
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towards the people, whom it professed to 
represent. 
- In stating the question of reform that 
night the noble lord said, he would avoid 
the usual mode of proposing it to the 
House. The natural and customary prac- 
tice was, to say that that House did not 
represent the people, and to refer to‘its 
various acts to show that its proceedings 
were not conformable with the opinion of 
the people at large. This way of stat- 
ing the question, although the best‘cal- 
culated for exciting the passions of an 
audience, was clearly very invidious, as it 
brought into:immediate contrast the votes 
of the majority and minority of that 
House.; became ‘necessary to’ argue, 
that those: who formed the majority of 
tliat .House were in a minority in the 
country, and to claim for the minority of 
that slgtine the honour of being followed 
by a majority in the country. Hence a 
contest necessarily arose upon the merits 
of party which, on a great question of 
this kind, it was most desirable to avoid. 
But although he meant to lay out of 
sight this view of the question he was 
bringing forward, he. neither wished to 
deny or to conceal that he was in prin- 


ciple a refermer.. .When he'said, that he 


was in principle a reformer,: he thereby 
meant, that his‘ deliberate opinion was, 
that this House ought to represent the 
eople, but that it did not, in fact, do so. 
He could neither agree with the opinio 
of those who thought that all the pro- 
ceedings of: the House were in perfect 
conformity with the wishes of the people; 
nor with those who held that the House 
ought not to represent the people at large; 
but that it ought to display.a sort of 
mixed representation—a representation of 
the crown, of the aristocracy, of ‘all the 
upper classes, but not of: the great body 
the people. Having stated this, he 
would go no further in this beaten road of 
argument, but confine: himself? to an en- 
deavour to prove that there hat! prevailed 


such practices, that there had arisen such’ 


innovations—whether the. effects were or 
Wweré not at. present.seen* within those 
walls—as could ‘not‘but lead,: at one time 
‘or other, to a dangerous discordance be- 
tween the opinions the: country. at 
large, and the decisions of: the House of 
Commons. He ‘called:on the House‘to’ 
check those practices; and to stop those in- 
noyations. He:called’on them to'gonio fur-. 
ther, ;but to interpose and: prevent ‘the: 
system from -being extended, » whether 


‘disregard of the sacred ob 
.duties the constitution impesed on them— 
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those innovations had or had not any in- 
fluence on the government. . 

~The first object to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House was the 
practice of bribery and corruption.- “With 
respect to that practice, he thought there 
could not be two opinions in the House. 
All must agree that it was at once highly 
criminal and exceedingly pernicious ; and 
no doubt could be entertained that such 
practices did prevail to a very great ex- 
tent. When. he had the honour, a year 
ago, tomove an address on this subject, he 
had. stated: the fact, that it was.a matter 
of common conversation in the’ House 
that bribery end> corruption prevailed in 
different parts of. the kingdom. The 
noble marquis opposite, who'was consi- 
dered the: leader ‘of: that side of the 
House, did not venture to deny that bri- 
bery and corruption were known to exist 
to a great extent. He did not controvert 
the proposition ; and he would have sur- 
prised the House, and even his own 
friends, ‘if. he had. ventured so ‘to do. 
As one proof of the effect which this cor- 
rupt system. had produced, he would 
relate an anecdote told by the late Mr. 
Sheridan: That gentleman, durifg an 
election, fell into conversation with one of 
the voters.. I am,” said he, a friend 
to reform.” ‘I am glad you-are for re- 
form,” observed the voter ; so am I—but 


/some gentlemen béhave so ill, they will 


not give their poor voters ‘a ‘single guinea ; 
and I think:that‘should:be reformed.” It 


-was well known that in Cornwall this per- 


nicious . practice was carried-on to the 
ytmost extent: The general system adopt- 
ed in the boroughs was for the electors to 
engage with some person in theneighbour- 
hood as patron. He took care of the in- 
terest of the town, assisted the poor, and 
subscribed to some public work ; and, for 
all this, -he claimed a seat for himself in 


‘the House of Commons, or for any per- 
son he might think proper to nominate ; 


while the other seat.was generally sold for 
a sum of money, which was divided, ac- 


cording to the bargain made, between the 


patron andthe electors. That'this was a 


' practice quite common, he believed no 


one would deny;: nor did he suppose it 
would be denied that.such a practice was 
in’ every way: injurious. The very first 


evil it introduced amongst the people was 


drunkenness, ‘idleness, and 
igations an 


a love of feasting and dissipation—and a 


| 
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- degree ef ignorance and brutality which 
ever thinking man must deplore. The se- 
‘cond was, that the interests and affairs of 
towns thus situated were very much mis- 
managed. In one town a sum of 200/. or 
300/, a-year, which was intended for the 
support of the poor, and for other im- 
portant purposes, was, owing to this 
parliamentary influence, totally misap- 
plied. It was laid out in feasts, drinking, 
and other improper sources of expense. 
Another evil consequence was, that the 
executive government was itself in- 
veigled and corrupted, by the necessity. 
which existed, under this system, of 
conciliating the favour of corrupt voters. 
It was a well known fact, that persons 
who had votes in those small borouglis, 
where the electors were not perhaps 
mare than twenty or thirty, had very 
often, through the influence of their 
patron, an opportunity of procuring situ- 
ations to which they otherwise could pre- 
fer no claim—to which they were not 
fairly and justly entitled. He had re- 
ceived many letters on this subject from 
the inhabitants of those boroughs; and 
some of them informed him, that certain 
offices under government were regularly 
sold by the vaters. What he meant was 
this—a voter having a promise from his 

tron of a certain office, and not desir- 
ing it for. himself or for any of his re- 
latives, would sell it to any individual 
who wished to purchase it. He did not 
say this an vague authority; for an in- 
stance of this kind had occurred in the 
course of the Grampound investigation. 
In that case 800/. was given for an office, 
he believed, in the navy, the promise of 
which office was the reward of a vote for 
that borough. The fact was, that this 
system must corrupt the government ; 
because they were naturally obliged to 
court the influence of those people, for. 
the support of the measures of govern- 
ment in that House. He did not say 
that this remark applied more to the pre- 
sent than to other governments. He did 
not assert that it was their wish more par- 
ticularly to make use of this borough in- 
fluence ; but it was in the nature of things 
that they should make use of it, and it 
could not be. otherwise. 

As 300 members of that House were 
returned by places with less than 5,000 
inhabitants, and only 80 by the counties 
of England, the minister was of course 
abliged: to look more to the support of 
the smaller boroughs than to the support 
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of the counties. If, therefore, these 
boroughs become venal and corrupt, what 
must be the consequence? Every one 
must see that what was called an appeal 
to the people, would then be an appeal 
only toa small and degraded part of the 
people.—Every one must see, that if 
the government rested on so rotten a 
foundation, corruption must pervade 
every part of the state, from the lowest 
departments. in which those voters would 
have influence enough to obtain office, 
up to the highest situations in the go- 
vernment, where those .persons were 
placed who depended on such discredi- 
table support. 
He came now to the consideration of 
those remedies which had been at differ- 
ent times provided by the legislature. In 
the year 1689, the year following the Re- 
volution, a bill was brought in to prevent 
the enormous expenses which had been 
incurred at various elections; so that 
the struggle for our liberties had been 
no sooner brought to a successful close, 
than attempts were made to undermine 
them, and to seduce the garrison to be- 
tray the post which they had won by so 
splendid a victory. In the 7th year of 
king William, was passed the act well 
known by the name of the Treating act : 
the preamble of that act hie ‘should take 
the liberty of reading to the House, 
because, with some variations, he had 
taken the words of it for the first Reso- 
lution which he should propose. The 
preamble of the Treating act was this: 
‘«‘ Whereas grievous complaints are made, 
and manifestly. appear to be true, in the 
kingdom, of undue elections of members to- 
parliament, by excessive and exorbitant 
expenses, contrary to the laws, and in 
violation of the freedom due to the elec+ 


tion of representatives for the Commons 
-of England in 
‘scandal of the 
and may be destructive to the constitu- 
tion of parliament ; wherefore for remedy 
‘therein, and that all elections of members 
may be hereafter freely and indifferently 


to the great 
ingdom, dishonourable, 


made without charge or expense.” It 


was hardly necessary for him to add, thet 


the enacting clauses of this measure had 
not been effectual for their purpose. 
The prohibition against giving money at 
the. time of the election was evaded 
by a tacit understanding, that it should 
be paid at some future period ;. and, ac- 
cordingly, nothing was more common 
than for voters to receive ‘ten or five gui+ 
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-neas, at the end of six months subsequent 
to the election. There was also another 
‘well-known act, having a similar object 
in view+he meant the act of George 2nd, 
which inflicted a penalty of 500/. both on 
the party giving-and on the party receiv- 
ing a bribe; disabling them, likewise, 
from voting or sitting thereafter. He 
was sorry to say that the ingenuity of 
persons engaged in transactions of this 
nature, had discovered a-loophole from 
this restraint ; and this loophole consisted 
of the exemption in the act from the pe- 
-nalties to which the party was otherwise 
liable upon giving information of his ac- 
‘complices. The consequence of this pro- 
vision was, that a custom had sprung up 
of indicting certain persons engaged to 
meet the prosecution, so as to secure a 
candidate and the major part of his sup- 
‘porters. There only one sta- 
tute more, of which it would hardly be 
necessary for him to take notice, as the 
author of it (Mr. Curwen) a few days ago 
had declared, that it was totally ineffica- 
cious, and had not been acted upon in 
any one case. He now, therefore, asked 
the House, the practice of corruption 
being so injurious and so prevalent, what 
further remedy they were disposed to 
adopt? Would they wish to render the 
law yet more severe? In his opinion, 
this was not desirable ; and, on the best 


' consideration which he: had been able to 


- afford the subject, it appeared to him, that 
no remedy would be efficacious which 
- went merely to enact new punishments for 
bribery. To illustrate this, he might men- 
tion what they all knew with respect to 
the game laws, that whatever the penalty 
might be, it was impossible to prevent 
gentlemen of large funded property from 
having game upon their tables. In the 
same way, how was it to be supposed that 
old and decayed boroughs, inhabited by 
persons who were in the lowest state of 
poverty next to deriving their subsistence 
from the Poor-rates, and who must be in- 
different to the proceedings of parliament 
and the course of public affairs, visited 
occasionally by men of great wealth, and 
ambitious views, should not present zhe 
humiliating spectacle which they now 
did?) How was it to be imagined that 
these two classes should not meet toge- 
ther—should not make their bargain—and 
that that bargain should not be ‘corrupt ? 
How could it be expected that, let their 
Jaws be ever so solemn, their penalties 
ever so high, or their hypocrisy ever so 
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well maintained, that: the existing prac- 
tices should not prevail? If men of pro- 
perty scrupled not to expend seven or 
eight thousand pounds upon a place of 
this description, in order to procure sup- 
port, he knew only of one means-te pre- 
vent corrupt elections, and that. was, by 
some mode of dealing with the franchise 
itself. . But precedents were to be found 
on their Journals which directly sanctioned 
the adoption of this course. In the year 
1689, the period to which he had already 
referred, certain corruptions were’ detect- 
ed in the borougli of Stockbridge, and it 
was then proposed to punish that town 
by transferring its privilege to the county 
of Southampton. This measure was -not 
carried into. effect; and he desired the 
House to look to the consequence.: In 
1693 an election in the same borough 
was declared void and corrupt, and a re- 
solution was passed to prepare and bring 
in a bill for disfranchising it in future. 
This bill was read a: third time, but was, 
notwithstanding, subsequently lost.’ It 
was singular, however, that all these les- 
sons had not secured the purity of elec- 
tions in that borough; for so late as: the 
year 1793, an entry was made upon their 


Journals, declaring that notorious bribery 


and corruption had prevailed at Stock- 
bridge. The next case to which he 
should draw their attention ‘was that of 
Aldborough, with respect to which it was 
ordered, December 21st, 1696, that.no 
writ should be issued but in a full. House 
after twelve o’clock. On December 30th, 
1697, more than a year afterwards; in 
consequence of the mal-practices which 
were proved to have taken place there, a 
petition was presented from the voters, 
confessing their guilt, and praying the 
favour of the House; upon which the 
writ was re-issued. In the year 1698, 
and in:1701, a similar proceeding .was 
adopted with respect to Bishop’s Castle ; 
and in 1701, with respect. to Great 
Grimsby, in each of which boroughs they 
of the present day were not quite igno- 
rant that transactions of the same nature 
had often occurred. In the year 1701 a 
formal complaint was made to the House, 
in consequence of the mal-practices 
which were proved to have. taken place 
there, against a person of the name of 
Shepherd, for having carried on a system 
of corruption upon a very extensive scale 
—with having, in fact, been engaged. at 
the same time in overturning the freedom 
of imestion at Bamber, Wootton Basset, 
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Andover, and Ilchester. Sir Edward 
Seymour was chairman of the committee 
of privileges. After long inquiry; the 
House came to this resolution: * That sir 
Edward Seymour hath made good his 
general-charge against Samuel Shepherd, 
sen. esq. of bribery and corruption in se- 
veral boroughs that send members to par- 
liament.”? Shepherd was sent to the 
Tower. ‘The House voted their thanks 
to sir Edward Seymour, upon which oc- 
casion the Speaker delivered the following 
speech :— 

“ The House has had a long examina- 
tion of several corrupt practices, tending 
to the destruction of the constitution. 
They are sensible the discovery thereof 


4s owing to your resolution, to your love 


ef the public, and is brought about at 
your charge, and by your conduct. It is 
an honour, Sir, to you, that you are de- 
scended from ancestors who have been 
successful in commanding armies and 
fleets of this kingdom, and from a protec- 
tor of this realm ; but it is your personal 
hohour that you have protected even the 
constitution of this place. As the House 
have expressed their zeal and indignation 
against those who have endeavoured to 
undermine and ruin the foundation of 
their liberties: so they are desirous, at 
the same time, that your name may stand 
upon record, as being the means by which 
it is brought about.” _ 

In the yer 1702, they went into an ex- 
amination with regard to certain transac- 
tions which were alleged to have taken 
— at Hindon. And leave was given to 

ing in a bill, “ for disfranchising the 
borough of Hindon from electing members 
to serve in parliament.” The cases of 
Shoreham, Cricklade, and Aylesbury were 
so well known, that it was unneces- 
sary for him to do more than men- 
tion them. But the result to which 
he wished to bring the House was, 
that neither the remedies to which 
he had before adverted, nor the inquiries 
which had occasionally taken place, had 
yet established any powerful, much less 
any complete and total check to the evil 
of which he complained. Something 
more decisive and more vigorous was yet 
wanting ; or, instead of being diminished, 
we should find the arts and influence of 
corruption spreading more than ever. It 
was undeniable that at each successive gene- 
ral election there were not less than fifty 
or sixty cases in which this gross and in- 


famous system of bribery prevailed. The 
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establishment of that tribunal, so great an 
improvement in every other respect, had, 
in some respects, retarded and prevented 
inquiries into the practice of corruption. 
They saw, in the case he had alluded to of 
sir E, Seymour, that the very irregularity 
and strange nature of the tribunal gave assis- 
tance to any member of the House desir- 
ous of exposing corrupt elections; but 
these advantages were entirely withheld in 
the case of the small body of members 
appointed and sworn to try the validity of 
one single election, and conducting itself 
by rules of law. The peculiar jurisdiction 
with which a committee appointed for 
this purpose found itself invested, and the 
limitations prescribed by the Grenville act, 
prevented them from extending their: in- 
quiries to any practice, unless it could be 
shown to affect the return, It was like- 
wise usual to allow the parties to make 
up their differences; and, in that case, 
not a whisper was heard of any improper 
or corrupt proceeding. However unprin- 
eipled the conduct of either party, it was 
then buried in silence, and no one talked of 
punishment or of exposure.—An instance 
of this was afforded in the case of Gram- 
pound. The Grenville Committee ap- 
pointed to try the election repgrted the 
next day, that the sitting memBers were 
duly elected, and the petition was not 
frivolous or vexatious, it might have been 
supposed that Grampound was purity 
itself; but when in consequence of some 
convictions against sir Masseh Lopez and 
the voters whom he bribed and did not se- 
cure, the House went into an inquiry on the 
subject ; it appeared, that the sitting mem- 
bers had given from two to 150 guineas to 
each voter. So much for an investigation 
by an election committee! Sir Manas- 
seh Lopez, who had given 35/. each 
to the voters was convicted in a court of 
law ; but the sitting members, who, as it 
appears by the evidence given before this 
House, paid 7,000/. to suppress the petition, 
in addition to all their former bribery, 
escaped scot free, and represented the 
borough during the whole of the last par- 
liament. Sir Manasseh Lopez lost his 
election, and was sent to prison for two 
years, and persons much more guilty 
remained in this House to vote a 
prayer to the Crown, that this un- 
fortunate man should be _ brought 
up for judgment. He*could not help 
being struck with the excessive hardship 
of this case. The noble lord said, it was 
from this feeling that he had conceived it 
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to be duty to interfere; for his persua- 

sion was, that sir Masseh Lopez was one 
of those individuals who were led into 
criminal or erroneous pursuits by their 
notoriety, and by the sanction whieh 
they received from prevailing practice. 
What he had now to propose uponthis part 
of the subject was, that a committee be 
appointed to devise some better method of 
inquiring into complaints that ‘might be 
made of future corrupt practices in 
boroughs than they at present possessed. 
Without laying down any positive plan on 
the subject, he was ready to state, that he 
should like to see a committee appointed, 
that should be enabled to take evidence 
upon oath, whenever a a ese should 
be made of the state of a borough, on 
sufficient authority to induce the House 
to institute inquiry Already the House 
had made a precedent of an inquiry with- 
out the report of a select committee, in 
the case of Grampound. The noble lord 
opposite had stated at the time, that it 
was a novelty, and had nevertheless agreed 
to establish the precedent. There was 
another obstacle, however, to the prosecu- 
tion of these inquiries whichwas,that all their 
exertions might be defeated by subsequent 
proceedipgs in the other House. Upon 
this part of the subject he would confess 
that he should wish to see a new tribunal 
constituted, capable of determining dis- 
puted questions of franchise, that should 
be equally independent of both Houses. 
The details, however, of the measure 
would evidently be left most judiciously 
to the settlement of a committee. 

He now came to the second part of 
his subject—the propriety of giving re- 
presentatives to places not at present re- 
turning members to parliament. In mak- 
ing such a proposition, what he wished 
to impress upon the House was, that he 
was introducing nothing new, which was 
not clearly required by the new situation 
of the country—that he was proposing no 
innovation, ‘where innovation had not al- 
ready taken place. Let the House look 
to the mighty increase of our manufactur- 
ing and unrepresented towns. When 
his majesty’s ministers were proposing 
the peace establishment in 1816, he, and 
many of his friends, had objected to it 
as unnecessarily large. What wasthe ans- 
wer? His majesty’s ministers referred 
them to the prodigious extension of these 
towns, and the increase of their popula- 
tion. In 1792, the whole of our military 
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this year, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
including militia and yeomanry, an armed 
force of 210,000 men. And why? It 
was but two or three days ago, that the 
prime minister of this country hadassigned, 
as the only reason for maintaining this 
overwhelming force, the enlargement of 
those towns, and the increased numbers 
of their inhabitants. He founded his pro- 
position, therefore, upon an argument 
which had been before urged by the go- 
vernment itself the 
innovation; and they both maintained, 
that it was an innovation which required 
to be met by new remedies and new me- 
thods. The difference, and the only dif- 
ference between them, was, that the new 
methods proposed by his majesty’s ministers 
consisted in force and coercion ; and the 
new method proposed by himself was, to 
conciliate popular feeling, and strengthen 
themselves with popular affection. 

There was one argument of which he 
wished to take notice before he proceed- 
ed further, as it used always to take the 
front rank in the objections to any motion 
for reform. It used to be contended, that 
all the great towns of the kingdom, though 
not nominally, were virtually represented 
by persons of those towns, who came into 
parliament for small boroughs. It was 
continually repeated, that the merchants 
and commercial men who sat in that 
House were the virtual representatives of 
all these large manufacturing towns. This 
fiction was something like that which re- 

resented a judge as being always counsel 
or a prisoner; but, upon one occasion, a 
risoner had observed, that if “ the judge 

d been his counsel, he would not have 
put that question,” alluding to what. had 
been just addressed to a witness from the 
bench. So, he believed, these towns might 
often say to the gentlemen who were called 
their virtual representatives, that if they 
were really so, they would not have given 
such avote. It was impossible, indeed, 
that they could be heard in that House, 


or meet with the same degree of deference, 


as if they came directly from the place 
whose interests they were promoting, and 
spoke the sense of its inhabitants. No 
member, let his talents or authority be 
ever so high, would meet with the same 
attention upon a question relative to the 
iron manufacture, as if he sat in parlia- 


ment for the town. of Birmingham. But,. 


in point of fact, the bill transferring the 
elective franghise from Grampound had 


both recognized the _ 
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entirely abolished this argument of virtual 
representation. 

' It was now acknowledged, that reform 
was wanting, that an evil did exist which 
ought to.be corrected, whenever the op- 
portunity for so doing should occur. So 
much was now conceded ; and in dwelling 
‘upon it, he did not wish to take the con- 
cession for more than it was worth: it 
amounted to this, that the evil ought to 
becorrected only when a fit opportunity 
should present itself; and it still remained 
for him to prove, that the evil was of such 
a magnitude as to require, not only that 
every opportunity should be embraced, 
but that means should be expressly taken 
for immediately bringing representatives 
of the larger towns within those walls. 
it gave him pain to be under the neces- 
sity of showing in what manner the towns 
in question had been governed, since they 
rose into importance, or from about the 
middle of the revolutionary war with 
France. It was pretty well known that 
they had no municipal constitutions of 
their own: Manchester was under the di- 
rection of an officer called boroughreeve, 
who was, in fact, the steward of the lord 
of the soil: the town had no sessions of 
its own, but was included under the same 
superintendence as the adjoining hundred 
of Salford. Birmingham was governed 
by a headborough and countable and 
was in the eye of the law nothing more 
than a village. In neither of these rich 
and populous communities were there in- 


dividuals to whom, from their rank or 


official station, the people were accustom- 
ed to look for the tone and colour of their 
political opinions. In towns that were 
represented, however violent the politics 


-of those towns might be, there were cer- 


tain persons candidates for seats in that 
House, who acted under the control of 
public opinion, and who gave.a consistent 
colour to the opinions of the body whom 
they wished to represent. -A popular 
election, besides giving vent to discon- 
tent, embodied the vague wishes of hostile 
parties, and forced all to seek some object 
which had at least a plausible and legal 
appearance. It was to the want of any 
such political centre in these towns, that 
he was inclined ‘to attribute some of those 
unfortunate occurrences which had taken 
place amongst them since the war. There 
was no authority to which they could 
conform, or from which they could derive 
instruction; and when sucli men as 
Huat and Knight came amongst them, the 
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people knew not what to make of them or ~ 
their doctrines. In this state of things, 
what was the policy adopted by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers? What was the mode 
which they selected for allaying the dis-. 
content which then prevailed? So far from 
endeavouring to confirm or establish the 
authority of persons whose fortune and 
whose station were pledges of their attach- 
ment to fhe state, a lord lieutenant was 
himself suspected of harbouring designs 
hostile to that constitution. Instead of 
communicating with him, he was. removed 
from his office. And, who was the indi- 
vidual substituted for the purpose of calm- 
ing these agitations? He was no other 
than Oliver the spy. Who was the vir- 
tual representative of Manchester at that 
period? The answer must be, “ Oliver 
the spy.” At a time when all the ele- 
ments of combustion were ready to break 
out-into desperate activity, who was the 
arbiter of peace or civil war in England 2 
The answer must still be, * Oliver the 
spy.” (Hear, hear!] The men to whom 
he had alluded, and who had been de- 
scribed as ripe for subverting the govern- 
ment and laws, had, indeed, acted in a 
manner which went to endanger the in- 
stitutions which were most dear to us. 
The people were at that time in a state 
ihertabd described by the magistrates, 
as one of extreme distress, in which they 
were ready to listen to any plan that pro- 
fessed to relieve it, Now, he knew but 
of two reasons why men obeyed a go- 
vernment. The first was, because they 
thought. it a crime to rebel; the second 
was, the fear of punishment. The first 
of these motives was taken away by the 
demagogues who taught these poor people, 
that the government was so utterly cor- 
rupt and vicious, that rebellion had be- 
come a duty. Then came the govern- 
ment spy, and took away the second mo. 
tive for obedience, by telling these un- 
fortunate, starving artisans, that 70,000 
men were ready to rise in London and 
second their efforts to overthrow the 
state. It was a singular proof of the 
loyalty of the people of England, that, 
with all this incitement, no rising had 
taken place in the year 1817, that could 
not be quelled by twenty or thirty dra- 
goons. He feared, indeed, that. there 
were some persons who gphought that a 
system of coercion and Violence was the 


only plan upon which the government of 
so populous a country would be advan- 
tageously administered. He feared that 
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there were some who had even applauded 
the bloody tragedy which was acted at 
Manehester, and who openly avowed their 
opinion, that severe prosecutions, ‘that 
multiplied punishments, and a large stand- 


ing army, were indispensably necessary.. 


This was their budget of resources: such 
were the ways and means of oppression 
by which they proposed to govern a free 
state. But he would ask even those who 
defended this mode of government, what 
further means of security remained? 
What further tax upon the liberties of the 
people they could propose, in case of fresh 
discontents? To increase their standing 
army? They must, at the same time, in- 
crease their burthens; and that increase 
would occasion disaffection: by the very 
means they proposed to subdue it. To 
add to their restrictive laws? Those laws 
had been already pushed as far as it 
was possible to go, without entirely relin- 
quishing their freedom. He knew but of 
one resource, of what the noble lord oppo- 
site called a system of severe coercion, 
that had been left untried; and that was, 
what he would not trust himself with con- 
templating—he meant a censorship of the 
press. Surely the example of Glasgow, 
in April last, proved that we were not 
safe at present. The question was, there- 
fore, how to secure our safety? Would 
they continue to restrain, to coerce, and 
to punish; or, by giving at once, those 
rights to which their claimants were fairly 
entitled, try whether they could not, in 
that manner, conciliate their affections? 
The proposition which he had to submit 
was in strict consonance with the practice 
of parliament, and with the fundamental 
principles of the constitution, as declared 
at the best periods of our history. It had, 
indeed, been questioned, whether it was 
of any advantage to.a body of freemen to 
have representatives sitting in the legisla- 
ture; but he could assure the House, that 
he did not stand there to defend the con- 
stitution of England ; nor as the-advocate 
of general liberty. It was already pro- 
vided by that constitution, as a security 
for our liberties, that the people should 
come to that House, that they should 
state their grievances; and whilst the 
king redressed them, as matter of grace, 
they, through their representatives, still 
reserved to themselves the power of grant- 
ing supplies. To the examples of Wales, 
of Chester, and of Durham, he might 
triumphantly appeal for the conclusive 
refutation of this argument. He wished! 
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to see the principle adhered to -in those 
several cases again brought into effectual 
operation ; so that all the various streams 
of British liberty might mingle together, 
and in their majestic course, beautify and 
fertilize every region through which they 
hace His hon. friend (Mr. Lambton) 

ad said, on-a late occasion, that he could 
not assent to any plan for granting com- 
pensation to boroughs for the loss of their 
elective franchise, and had called it a 
measure for acknowledging and sanction- 
ing a white slave trade. On his hon. 
friend’s principle it would be clearly im- 
possible to admit any such arrangement, 
for that principle went to alter the whole 
frame of our representative system, to. 
transfer the right of election to counties, 
and to treat Old Sarum and: the city of 
London with equal respect. Whereas, 
the proposition which he had now to sub- 
mit was formed upon a scheme already in 
existence; and were he to assume that 
the smaller boroughs were alone corrupt, 
he might be justly told that the larger 
were, perhaps, still more so. It had been 
said, that the elective franchise was a ser- 
vice, and that therefore no compensation 
ought to be given for it. But he con- 
tended, that it was also a privilege, and 


he held in his hand a copy of the charter 


of Wenlock, the first charter, he believ+ 
ed, in which the right of sending members 
to was conferred, where that; 
with other privileges, was expressly grant- 
ed by Edward 4th, in consideration of— 
these were the words of the charter— 
* the commendable and gratuitous ser- 
vices which our beloved and faithful liege- 
men and residents in the town of Wen- 
lock have performed to us, in establish+ 
ing our right to the crown of England, 
which from us and our ancestors hath been 
a great while withheld, being disposed to 
show our grace and favour to the same men 


_and residents.”? The charter then went on 


to enumerate the privileges granted: One 
of these was, ‘* Also we have granted to 
the same burgesses, their heirs, and suce 
cessors, that they and their successors 
for ever shall and may-chuse from. them- 
selves and others, one burgess for the 
borough aforesaid, to attend the parlia- 
ments of us and our heirs.” And the 
charter goes on to say, that this burgess 
shall be admitted and sit in parliament in 
the same manner as the burgesses of any 
other borough. But, at the time of the 
Irish Union, a direct: precedent was esta+ 
blished for granting compensation to bo-~ 
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roughs, upon their disfranchisement. The 
40th Geo. $rd, c. 34, is intituled, * An 
Act for granting Allowances to Bodies 
Corporate, and Individuals in respect of 
those cities, towns, and boroughs, which 
shall cease to send any member to parlia- 
ment after the Union, and to make 
compensation to those persons whose 
offices may thereby be discontinued or 
diminished in value.”? Here, then, we 
had a direct precedent for depriving bo- 
roughs of their franchises, and granting 
them a pecuniary compensation in lieu of 
them. A sum of 1,400,000/. was granted 
by the Irish parliament for this purpose. 

e now wished to submit a few considera- 
tions on the general principle of his re- 
solutions, which was that of extending 
the right of representation to certain 
eames not now possessing it. Persuaded 

e was, that nothing could be more essen- 
tial than the prosecution of such a course, 
if they either wished to preserve the affec- 
tions.of the people, or to hand down un- 
impaired to a those blessings of 
freedom which they had themselves inhe- 
rited. The course which he should re- 
commend was, to widen the basis of their 
representative system, in proportion to 
the vast increase of our wealth and popu- 
lation. In support of this principle he 
had the authority of all history and ex- 


es and might refer them, in the 
instance, to the constitution of Spain. 
There was a period when Spain had 300 

resented towns; but in the reign of 
Charles 5th, this number was reduced to 
seventeen, and was no longer able to cope 
with the power-of the Crown. Italy was 
an example equally in point. During the 
43th eentury, there were, in the different 
independent states of Italy, no less 
than 1,800,000 freemen. In the 14th 
century were reduced to 180,000, 
and ‘in the 15th century, there were 
not above 18,000 individuals who pos- 
sessed the rights and privileges of citizens. 
What was the consequence? The down- 
fall of the Italian states as soun as they 
were invaded—the utter decay of towns, 
once so flourishing—once so abundant in 
all the productions of genius and freedom. 


It was a remark of an. eminent historian | by 


of the present day, that “ this gradual 
diminution of the number of those who 
had rights, and who were ready to defend 
them by immense sacrifices, was, perhaps, 
the chief cause of the fall of the Italian 
governments. Liberty,” he says, ‘‘ which 


had at first been placed on the ue 
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basis, was made at last 
of a pyramid.” 
This, then, was what he now called 
on the House to beware of. He called 
upon them to.enlarge the foundation of 
our common liberty; and he asked them, 
whether, if the suffrages of the people 
should become more and more contracted, 
they could look forward to any other re- 
sult than that their posterity should. be, 
one day, as base and degenerate as the 
eo of Italy had lately shown itself 
to be? As the basis of representation was 
contracted in Italy, so their republics had, 
one after another, been overthrown; the 
inhabitants, without intellectual vigour, 
and perverted in their moral habits, had 
lost all the dignity of their ancient cha« 
racter. They were found, at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, so 
negligent of their former fame—so de- 
graded in their political feelings—that 
they had acted in a manner which he was 
sure must kindle indignation in the breast 
of every one who heard him. Why werethe 
people of this country more attentive than 
ever to the conduct and measures of go- 
vernment, but because they felt the hand 
of government interfering with them every 
day and in every place? He would onl 
add one reason more, why he pressed this 
subject on the serious attention of the 
House. The people of this country, above 
all other nations, required that its go- 
vernment should go hand-in-hand. witl: 
them. He had seen despotisms firmly 
established and likely to endure. But 
why? Because, if the people had little to 
do with the government, the government 
had little to do with them—a few taxes 
and a mild administration of laws left the 
nation at its ease, perfectly careless who 
was raised to be minister, or how soon 
the same minister was excluded by some 
court intrigue. But in this country we 
could have no such foundation for obe- 
dience—we could not be satisfied with 
lukewarm loyalty and tranquil indif- 
ference—we must have not only the 
heart but the whele heart—not only the 
affections but the entire affections of the 
English nation. For we obliged them, 
the sacrifices we asked, to be thinking 
continually of the state. It could not go 
on unless supported by the zeal and de- 
voted attachment of the subject. The 
people were called upon, after all the: 
triumphs which had been achieved,’ to 
bear, in silent and patient endurance, -all: 
the accumulating burthens which had been 


to rest on the point 
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heaped upon them. We had hot now 
the song of victory to cheer, or the ha- 
zards of wat to incite them: we could 
offer no stimulating motive to enable them 
to forget their difficulties and distresses. 
He therefore asked—he implored of the 
House, to lose no time in adding another 
link of conuexion between themselves and 
the country. He eonjured them to ma- 
nifest such a disposition as would convince 
the people that they were sincere in their 
endeavours to accomplish a reform; and 
would render the throne, tlie aristocracy, 
and every institution of the state, once 
more objects of veneration with the Eng- 
lish nation, 

He had now said all that he believed it 
was necessary for him to offer to the 
House upon this. occasion. He was 
fully aware of the difficulty of the task 
which he had undertaken. To some, he 
was aware, that he was an object of alarm, 
as carrying his speculations much too far. 
Others had treated his proposal with 
ridicule, as narrow and insufficient, main- 
taining, that much greater charges were 
both practicable and necessary. There 
were persons who were apprehensive 
that the slightest change must go to en- 
danger the whole system. This last de- 
scription of persons seemed to overlook 
the real changes which had taken place 
in our constitution, and the extent to 
which the spirit of our laws had been in 
various ways departed from. He should 
fearlessly submit for approval or rejection, 
a proposition which, after the best think- 
ing he could apply to the subject, ap- 
peared to him calculated fur the benefit 
of the community at large—a proposition 
which he doubted not would stand in 
need of correction, but which was, at 
least, in its spirit, just and reasonable. 
Having laid it before the House, he 
should have the satisfaction of saying to 
his own heart, that he had done his date 
The noble lord concluded by moving the 
following resolutions : 

1. “ That grievous complaints are 
made in the kingdom, and manifestly 
appear tobe true, of undue elections of 
members to serve as burgesses in parlia- 
ment, by gross bribery and corruption, 
contrary to the laws, and in violation of 
the freedom due to the election of repre- 
sentatives for the Commons of England in 
prvament, to the great scandal of the 

ingdom, dishonourable, and may be 
destructive, to the constitution of parlia- 
ments. 
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2 * That, in order to stréngthen and 
maintain the necessary’ connexion be~ 
tween the Commons of this kingdom 
and their representatives in parliament, 
it is expedient to give to such places ay 
are greatly increased in wealth and po- 
pulation, and are not at present ade- 
quately represented, the right of return- 
ing members to serve in parliament. 

3. * That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to consider to what places, ac- 
cording to the principle of the foregoi 
resolution, it may be advisable to exten 
the right of returning members to serve 
in parliament, and of the best method of 
effecting that measure, without an in- 
convenient addition to the members of 
this House. 

4, “ That it be referred to the same 
committee, to consider further of a mode 
of proceeding with respect to any bo- 
roughs which may hereafter be charged 
with notorious bribery and corruption, in 
order that such charges may be regularly 
and effectually inquired into, and, if 
proved, that such boroughs may be dis- 
abled from sending burgesses to serve in 
parliament for the future.” 

The first resolution being put, 

Mr. Whitmore, in rising to second the 
motion of the noble lord, assured the 
House that he was an enemy to radical 
reform, whether in the shape of annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage, or in 
that milder form of it which proposed 
to give the right of voting to inhabitant 
houseliolders ; because it appeared to 
him to aim at the total overthrow of 
that constitution, which had raised this 
country toa pitch of glory, unexampled 
in ancient and modern history. The 
elements of insecurity were so mixed up 
with the fabric of radical reform, that 
instead of amending any part of the su- 
perstructure of the constitution, it was 
calculated to throw the whole super- 
structure down. But, while he objected 


to radical reform, because it would tend. 


to make that House purely and entirely 
democratical, he was a friend to a mode- 
rate and rational reform, and he supported 
the resolutions of the noble lord, because 
he thought they were calculated to attain 
that object; and that the noble lord's 
plan would be found capable of a safe 
and easy execution. Great changes had 
taken place among the people since the 
House had been constituted as it then 
was; and a change was therefure neces- 
sary in order to make the House suited 
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to the age and:to.,the state of the people. 
Instead. of the members of it being the 


‘ tools, they ought to be a check upon the 


aristocracy; and instead of being subser- 
vient to the views of government, the 
House ought to have its constitutional 
control over the acts of ministers. He 
had no doubt but.an effectual stop might 
be put to the pernicious. consequences 
arising from bribery and corruption ; and 
that the admission of the large towns to a 
participation of the elective franchise 
would tend to tranquillize the people. 
_ The Speaker having read the first reso- 
lution, there was a loud cry of * Strangers, 
withdraw;”? and the was nearly 
cleared for a division. | 
Mr. Bathurst rose; but the noise was 
so excessive, that for several minutes it 
was impossible to hear him. He said, he 
thought. the remedy should be considered 
distinctly. from the grievance. He had 
no objection to the, principle of disfran- 
chisement, in cases similar to that of 
Grampound. He. understood the noble 
lord to propose, in some cases, the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs, although no 
corruption might be proved. In order 


to justify this measure, it was necessary 


for the noble lord to show that the 
House, in its present state, was inadequate 
to its. purposes. Now, there was no 
ground for supposing, that by an altera- 
tion. of the constitution, we should see 
any increase in the number of popular 
members. The House, with all its alleged 
abuses, was perfectly competent to dis- 
charge all its functions. The noble lord 
had stated, that parliament, as it was con- 
stituted, could not go on for any length 
of time. It was however obvious, that 
parliament in the state it then was, had 
carried the country through difficulties 


and dangers never exceeded in the annals - 


of any country in the world. Supposing 
the elective franchise extended to persons 
holding property of the value of 10/. he 


_ much doubted whether, out of the per- 


sons assembled at Manchester, one hun- 
dred could be found possessed of even 
10/. per annum to supply the places of 
members deprived of their seats by re- 


* forms Could it be supposed that such a 


reform. would remove the complaints? 
Men would be returned, who, instead of 
being a valuable addition to the House, 
would prove pernicious, inasmuch as they 
would prevent those from acting who had 
more practical information, The noble 
lord, upon the whole, had had no foun- 


vious question. 
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dation for ovettarning the constitution 


of the House. The noble Jord’s plan 
went to take away the votes from small 
boroughs, where he supposed corruption 
was prevalent. It was however utterly 
impossible for the House to adopt that 
principle. If once they acted upon such 


| a@ system, they could never tell where to 


stop. He should therefore move the pre- 
Mr. Barham hoped, as the borough of 
Stockbridge, which he represented, had 
been alluded to by the noble Jord as an 
instance of gross corruption, he might be 
permitted to say a few words. He knew 
that 130 years since, complaints of that 
nature had been made; but, from some 
cause or other, it had not been disfran- 
chised. That borough was now pure, 
and there was not a greater. share of in- 
dependence in any city or county than at 
resent existed in the borough of Stock- 
he a He came down to the House to 
support the resolution, and the noble lord 
would not find any one more zealous in 
doing it than himself*. Should the plan 
of the noble lord be agreed to, the state 
of all the boroughs would be brought 
under the notice.of the committee; and, 
in that case, he had no objection that 
Stookritge should be placed first on the 
ist. 
The previous question being put, the 
House Tivided : yes, 124; Noes, 155: 
Majority against the Resolution, 31. The 
previous question was then put on the 
other resolutions, and negatived. = 
List of the Majority, and also of the 


Minority. 
_Masonity. 
Ancram, lord Cheere, J. M. . 


Alexander, J. Chaplin, C. 
Arbuthnot, rt.hon.C, Collett. E. J. 


Binning, lord Cooper, S. 
Bourne, rt. hon. S. Cooper, B. 
Bastard, E. P. - Chetwynd, G. 
Bankes, . Cripps, Jos. 
Brecknock, lord - Courtenay, T. P. 
Baillie, J. Courtenay,W. 
Buchanan, J. Cocks. hon. J. .G 
Browne. P. Cockburn, sir G. 
Burgh, sir U. Copley, sir J. 
Bathurst, hon, S. Cranborne, lord 
Bathurst, rt. hn. B. Child, W. L. 
Broadhead, T. Cartwright, R. 
Bankes, G. Calvert, J. 
Bruce, R. Clerk, sir G. 
Barry, rt. hon. M. Clive, H. 

Blair, J.; Cole, sir 
Blake, Rob. Dodson, Dr. 
Beckett, rt. hon. J. Drummond, S: 
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Dowdeswell, J. E. ‘Munday, capt. Beaumont, T. P. Milton, visct. 
Dunally, Lord Mansfield, John Barham, J. J.B. 
Doveton, G. Martin, sir T. B. Barham, Jos. F. » oore, Peter 
Downie, Rob. Nightingale, sir M. | Baring, H. Moore, Abraham 
Duncombe, W. Nolan, M. Boughey, sir J. F. Newman, R. W.. 
Eliot, hon, W. Neale, sir H. Burrell, sir C. Newport, rt, hon. 
Ellison, C. Ommaney, sir F. Barrett, S. M. sir J. 
Egerton, W. Osborne, sir J. Becher, W. W. Nugent, lord 
Fynes, H. Pitt, Jos. Bennet, hon, H.G.  O’Callaghan, J. 
Fellowes, W. H, Penruddocke, J. Benyon, B, Ord, Wm. 
Freemantle, W. Pearse. J. Bernal, Ralph Ossulston, lord 
Fane, John Pitt, W. M. Birch, Joseph Palmer, C. F. 
Fane,John Thos. J. G. Brougham, Henry Pares, Tho.. 
Fane, V. Palmerston, lord Burdett, sir F, Pierce, Henry 
Forbes, lord Phillimore, Jos. Blake, sir F. _ Phillips, George 
Finch, G. Phipps, gen. Chaloner, Rob. Phillips, G. jun. 
Goulburn, H. Roberts, W. A, Calcraft, John Price, Robert 
Greville, sir C. Rogers, E. Calvert, Charles Pryse, Pryse 
Gooch, T. S. Robinson, rt. hon. F, | Calvert, Nic. ‘Pym, Francis 
Grant, rt. hon. C. Russell, J. W. Campbell, hon. J. Ramsden, J. C. 
Grant, A. C, Robertson, Alex. Carter, John Ricardo, David 
Grosett, W. Somerset, lord. G. Cavendish, Charles) Robarts, Ab. 
Gifford, sir R. Scourfield, W, H. Clifton, vise. - Robarts, G. 
Gilbert, D. G. Sotheron, F. Coke, T. W. Rumbold, Mr. 
Grant, Geo. M. Strutt, T. H. Colburne, N. R. Robinson, sir Geo. 
Gordon, hon. W. ‘Sneyd, N. Concannon, Lucius Rowley,sirW. | 
Holmes, W. St. Paul, sir H. Crespigny, sirW.D. Russell, lord Wm. 
Hotham, lord Sumner, T. H. Crompton, Saml. Russell, lord John 
Holford, G. P. Somerset, lord E. Denison, W. J. Rice, T.S. 
Handley, H. Smith, Chr. Denman, Thos. Smith, John 
Hardinge, sir H. Stopford, lord Duncannon, vise Smith, hon. Robt. 
Hare, hon. R. Tremayne, J. H. Dundas, hon. T. Smith, Wm. 
Hope, sir W. Trench, F. Ebrington, vise. Smythe, J. H. 
Halse, sir C. Thompson, H. Ellice, Edw. Scarlett, James 
Huskisson, rt.hon.W. Townshend, hon.H. | Fergusson,sirR.C. Sefton, earl of 
Hill, sir G. Taylor, sir H. Fitzgerald, lord W. Stanley, lord 
Irvine, J. Twiss, H. — Fitzroy, lord C. Stuart, lord J. 
Jenkinson, hon. C. Ure, M. Folkestone, visc. Sebright, sir John 
Keck,S.A.L. | Vansittart, hon. N. Frankland, R. Swann, HH. 
Knatchbull, sir E. Vernon, Geo. Guise, sir W. Tavistock, marq. of 
Kinnersley. W. S. Vaughan, sir R, Gordon, Robt. Taylor, M. A. 
Lascelles, W. Wynn, C, W. Grattan, J. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Luttrell, H. Ward, J. W. Gaskell, Ben. Townshend, lord C. 
Luttrell, J. F. Wenyss, J. Haldimand, W. Tennyson, C, | 
Lowther, John Wodehouse, Ed. Harbord, hon, E. .Warre, J. A. 
Lowther, J. H. Wells, John Heathcote, G. J. Webbe, Ed. 
Lowther, hon. C. Ward, R. Hobhouse, J.C. Wharton, John 
Londonderry, lord Wrottesley, H. Honywood, W. P. Whitbread, Sam. C. 
Lenox, lord G. Wilmot, R. Hornby, Edmund Whitbread, W. H. 
Long, rt. hon. C. Wilson, Thos. Hume, Joseph Williams, Wm. 
Lushington, S. R. Wallace. rt.hon. T- | Hurst, Robt. Wilson, sir Robt. 
Lewis, F. _ Warrender, sir G. Hutchinson, hon.C. | Wood, Matthew 
Morland, sir S. B. Walpole, lord Heygate, ald. -  Wyvill, M. 
Martin, R. Wellesley, R. James, W. Whitmore, W, W. 
Manners, lord R. Wilbraham, E. B. Johnson, col. P 
Miles, J. Lambton, John. G. 

; Lennard, T. B. Davies, col. 

Lemon, sir W. Plumer, W. 
Althorp, vise. Langston, J. H. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Lawley, hon. F. 
Allen, J. H. | Lei agent HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Buxton, T. F. Maberly, John hursday, May 10. 
Bentinck, lord W. Maberly, W. L. G 
Barnard, visct. Macdonald, J. RAMPOUND DIsFRANCHISEMENT 
Bright, Henry Mackintosh, sir J. The Earl of Carnarvon rose to 
Baring, Alex. Martin, John move the second reading of this bill. He 
Belgrave, visc. Maxwell, J, was aware, he said, that many noble lords 
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objected to the particular provisions of 
the bill, whilst others were hostile to the 
whole principle, not only of this bill, but 
of all measures of a remedial nature, grow- 
ing out of the evidence given at the bar 
of the House. He would not, however, 
enter at any length on the general part 
of the question, because, by having al- 
ready passed three acts of parliament of 
a similar nature to the present bill, and 
having entertained every bill of the kind 
which had been presented to them, their 
lordships would seem to have recognized 
the principle, that when the House of 
Commons sent up any such bill as the 
present, they would hear evidence, for 
the purpose of regulating their conduct 
thereby. It would only be necessary, 
therefore, for him to endeavour to con- 
vince their lordships, that the evidence 
which had been given on the present oc- 
casion was sufficient to justify the passing 
of the bill. Those noble lords who might 
vote for thesecond reading of the bill would 
only pledge themselves to this—that some 
change was necessary to be adopted in 
the manner of exercising the elective fran- 
chise in particular parts of the country, 
either according to the words or the spirit 
of the present bill, None of the evidence 
which had been given in support of the 
bill had been impaired’ by opposing evi- 
dence. At the end of the last session, 
wo bills for the disfranchisement of 
Grampound and Penryn had been sent 
up to their lordships from the other House ; 
which bills, after all the evidence in sup- 
port of them had been gone through at 
the bar, were prevented from being passed 
by the prorogation of parliament. The 
noble eatl opposite, however, had given 
it to be understood, that if either of those 
bills should be sent up from the Commons 
during the present session, it should be 
considered to stand on the same footing 
as when formerly before their lordships. 
In consequence of this understanding, he 
had thought it unnecessary to go into the 
evidence at the same length as on the 
former occasion. He could state, how- 
ever, that the evidence on which the 


Commons had passed this bill was the 


same as that on which the former bills were 
founded. The noble earl here proceeded 
to take’ a review of the evidence which 
had been given before the House of Com- 
mons, in order to show that it was suffi- 
cient to authorize the adoption of the bill. 
It appeared that fifty out of sixty-three, 
the whole number of voters, had been in- 
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fluenced in their votes by means of bribes 
given in the shape of loans, secured by 
notes of hand, which were cancelled at 
the erdof the election. That the object 
of the notes was to bribe the voters could 
not be denied. It was also proved in evi- 
dence, that a person who had formerly 
been mayor of Grampound, had offered 
to procure a majority of votes upon re- 
ceiving the sum of 7,000/. He had stated 
these facts to show what had been the 
general practice of the ‘borough. For 
this enormous evil the bill provided the 
most expedient remedy, by increasing 
the number of suffrages, and extending 
them to another species of voters. In 
legislating for the particular case of Gram- 
pound, it became their lordships to take 
a wider view of the question of transfer 
contained in the bill, and to consider, 
whether it did not afford a remedy for the 
evil, if the right of election were given to 
populous towns. It had been mistakenly 
said, that Cornwall possessed an undue 
share of the representation ; but the fact 
was, that though Cornwall had hitherto 
returned a large number of members 
through these boroughs, the persons 
chosen were not connected with that 
county; they were in reality more the 
representatives of Manchester and other 
great trading or manufacturing towns; but 
if the system of confining the representa- 
tion to the hundred prevailed, the objection. 
to the state of the representation of Corn- 
wall would then be well founded; for in 
that case, when other boroughs in the 
same manner came under the animadver- 
sion of parliament, instead of the ‘repre- 
sentation being distributed, as it ought, 
over the different classes of which the 
community was composed, the only re- 
sult would be that of introducing thirty or 
forty more Cornish gentlemen into the 
House of Commons. He was not prepared 
to say that the existing balance of thecon- 
stitution was tlie best that could possibly 
be constructed ; but of this he was cer- 
tain, that no better had ever been tried, 
or as yet suggestéd. To give security to” 
a system, it was necessary that it should 
be pure; and he was therefore most de- 
sirous to remove all those blots and ano-. 
malies- which disgraced the constitution. 
This, it was obvious, could only be done 
by timely and prudent reforms. ‘ Where, 
he would ask, was the point at which 
human institutions ought to stand still? 
Since the beginning of the world every 
thing had been subject to change. No: 
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proceeding took place in the legislature 
which did not, in some degree, alter 
the state of the constitution. Every in- 
closure bill their lordships passed had an 
effect on the existing state of society. 
The prerogatives of the Crown were daily 
altering. Was the state of the Crown or. 
of the House of Commons the same as it 
was a century ego? If their lordships 
really wished to preserve the practicable 
identity of the constitution, they must be 
content to do it by renovation. When all 
was changing around us, why should one 
part of our institutions alone remain un- 
changeable? He was not one of those 
who wished to innovate on nothing but 
hopes; neither did he-fear to touch the 
eonstitution, lest the whole should crumble 
into ruins. He wished to see direct re- 
presentation extended to a few of our 
commercial: towns, and those boroughs 
which had abused their elective franchise, 
made use of to give it to others. 


. The Lord Chancellor said he would. 


not have risen to offer a word on the pre- 
sent ‘occasion, had it not appeared that 
the noble earl considered the House 
pledged to entertain this bill. He there- 
fore felt himself bound to state, that he 
reserved to himself the right of discussing 
the principle of the measure, and that he 
conceived that their lordships were not 
pledged to any thing by the examination 
of witnesses, or by any step which had 
yet been taken. hoe? 

‘ The Earl of Westmoriand objected to 
the bill, both on account of the injustice 
of its principle, and because it tended to 
secure indemnity for future offences of the 
kind of that which it was intended to 
punish, For when persons who had acted 
honestly at an election, should find that for 
giving assistance in bringing the guilty to 
punishment, they were to be deprived of 
their own rights, they would no longer be 
disposed to yield that assistance, without 
which guilt could not be proved, and cor- 
raption might be carried on to any extent 
without a check. The principle of the 
measure was inconsistent with the British 
constitution, and in direct violation of 
Magna Charta. He contended that no cor- 
ruption had been charged against thirty- 
two of the Grampound electors: that 
the innocent ought not to be punished 
for the guilty ; and that the part of the 
bill. which related to the disfranchise- 
ment of Grampound ought not: to pass 
into a law. 

- The Earl of Liverpool wished briefly to 


state the grounds on which he should vote 
for the second: reading of the bill. Whe- 
ther his opinion were right or wrong, it 
was one which he had long entertained : 
for although in the second session in which 
he had sat in the other House he had a 
posed the general plan of reform broug 

forward, he had supported a bill for re- 
moving the elective franchise from Stock-' 
bridge. He considered the right of elee-" 
tion as a public trust, granted, not for 
the benefit of the individual, but for the 
public good. He admitted, at the same 
time, that it was attended with great ad- 
vantages to the individuals by whom it was’ 
enjoyed; and that was the reason why he 
could never vote for the disfranchisem 
of any place on grounds of expediency 
alone. But, case of abuse were proved, 
on the part of those whom: it was in- 
tended to disfranchise, then he could 
have no hesitation in giving his vote. © ‘The 
elective franchise had no analogy to the 
right of property, though it had: some 
te the rights of their lordships as peers ; 
because they sat in-that House, not for 
their own benefit, but for that-of the pub- 
lic, and might be deprived of those rights 
if they were abused. The same principle 
might be applied to a borough. If it had 
abused its trusts by gross corruption, par- 
liament was authorised to deprive it of the 
exercise of its rights hereafter.. The only 
difference was, that in one case the de- 
privation would apply to an individual 
alone, and in the case of the borough, to 
the whole; the act of a corporate body 
being for good or bad the act of the whole. 
If the question were, whether a case of 
abuse had been made out, on that ground 
alone he should vote for the second read- 
ing of the bill; for, if ever a case of gene- 
ral and systematic corruption had been 
proved against any borough, it was against 
the borough of Grampound. He~ had 
opposed the bill for disfranchising Barnsta- 
ple, because he had not considered the 
case established to a sufficient extent 
to justify such a measure. But if ever 
corruption had been exposed, it was 
in the present instance.—The usual 
practice had hitherto been not to transfer 
the elective franchise, but to extend it to 
the hundred. In the cases in which that 
had been done, he had highly approved of 
the enactment; and if he should adopt a 
different course on this occasion, it should 
be only because he did not think that the 


‘same remedy would apply. The situation _ 
of Grampound made it impossible to 
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throw: that borough open to the hundred 
without great inconvenience. It was well 
known. that Cornwall abounded with 
boroughs ; but, though there were more 
boroughs in Cornwall than in any other 
county, there were not more Cornish mem- 
bers in the House. To throw open those 
boroughs to the hundreds, would be to 
make that which was only an evil in theory, 
one in reality ; for it would make the re- 
presentation more local, and exclude per- 
sons from other parts of the country from 
a participation in it, At the same time, 
he had a great objection to one part of the 
remedy proposed. If the elective fran- 
chise were transferred to Leeds, the quali- 
fication would be arbitrary; for there 
was no fixed principle on which it could 
be formed. Some would go on the ground 
of property, whilst others would be for 
giving it to all householders, a system of 
which he had seen too much, not to have 
discovered the evils which resulted from 
it, and how liable it was to that very 
species of corruption which it was the in- 
tention of the present measure to punish 
and prevent. Neither could he approve 
of a very limited qualification, as it would 
give an obnoxious character to the bill. 
He thought it would therefore be better 
to have recourse at once to broad and 
fixed principles, which could be done by 
giving two additional members to the 
populous county of York. So many diffi- 
culties attended the transfer of the elective 
franchise to: Leeds, that he did not see 
his way out of them; but if two members 
were added to the representation of 
Yorkshire, the House would then take and 
transfer the right of election as it found it, 
without the. necessity of creating any 
fresh rules or qualifications.. But, should 
their lordships object both to Leeds and to 
Yorkshire, there was another course which 
might be still more beneficial. Parlia- 
ment might, after disfranchising Gram- 
pound, authorize his majesty, through the 
exercise of his prerogative, to order that 
two, members should be returned for any 
place which he might think proper, or to 
revive an old borough. The last borough 
which had been created, that of Newark, 
had been created. by the royal prerogative. 
This course would obviate most of the dif- 
ficulties in which the subject was involved, 
at the same time that it would be per- 
fectly consistent with ancient usage. 
When a corporation had forfeited its char- 
ter, there was nothing to prevent the 
Crown from reviving: that charter, and, 
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granting it to another body. The course 
to which he had alluded would be the 
same, and he conceived, more unobjec- 
tionable than that now proposed. Should 
it be decided that the prerogative of the 
Crown should be exercised, the first thing 
to be done, would be, to select some po- 
pulous town, and to grant it a charter of 
corporation, as similar as circumstances 
would allow to those of our ancient corpo- 
rate cities. He ‘should only add, A wi 
he should feel it hisduty, in the committee, 
to propose that the elective franchise be 
transferred to the county of York instead 
of the town of Leeds. 

The Earl of Lauderdale maintained that 
no case of general corruption had been 
established against the Grampound elec- 
tors, for that out of fifty electors who had 
been accused, there were thirty-two 
against whom there had been no charge 
whatever. To punish the innocent for 
the acts of the guilty would be a most un- 
just and mischievous system of legislation. 

The Marquis of Lansdown regarded the 
bill as calculated to command their lord- 
ships assent, from the importance of the 
principle of moderate reform which it in- 
volved, and which wouldtend to perpetuate 
the constitution, by investing it with the 
respect and confidence of the people. 
He was fully convinced, that if the law 
and constitution of the country recognised 
the representation of the people in patrlia-. 
ment, through the means of corporate. 
bodies, every individual belonging to 
those corporate bodies must be content: 
to share their fate, and submit to the con-. 
sequences of their general delinquency. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
noble earl opposite, as to the expediency 
of leaving the Crown to select the place. 
for which the members should be returned, 
he begged to protest most distinctly 
against being involved in any assent.to 
such a proposition. Whether such a 
course would be conformable or not with 
ancient usage, he had no hesitation in. 
saying, that since the Union with Scot- 
land and Ireland, it would be a complete 
innovation upon all that made up the mo-. 
dern practice of the constitution. Though 
he should prefer granting the right of 
election to Leeds; yet, should he find the 
sense of the House against that provision, 
he would not oppose the transfer proposed: 
by the noble. ear] opposite, to the county’ 
of York. 


The Earl of Liverpool never meant. 


that the Crown should have the right of 
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creating ‘new boroughs. What he pro- 
posed was, that after the disfranchisement 
of a borough took place, it should be in the 
power of the Crown to declare to what 
unrepresented town or borough the right 
of election should be transferred. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 10. 

Breacu or 
Or THE “ JoHN Buti” NeEewsparer. 
On the motion of Mr. Bennet, the order 
of the day was read for the attendance of 
Thomas Arrowsmith, William Shackle, 
Henry Fox Cooper, and R. T. Weaver. 
Mr. Arrowsmith accordingly appeared at 
the bar, and was examined as follows : 

By Mr. Bennet.—Ate you the proprie- 
tor of the newspaper ealled the * John 
Bull?”—I am not. 

‘Hew long have you ceased to be the 
proprietor ?—Since the 10th of February. 
'o whom did you give up the proprie- 
‘torship of that paper?—To Mr. Weaver. 

For what consideration ?—None. 

Was there any agreement, written or 
verbal, between you, that you were to re- 
ceive a share of the profits of that paper ? 
—None whatever. 

Do you receive any of the profits ?— 
Not any. 

Are any of the proceeds paid into your 
hands ?—The weekly profits are paid into 
my hands. 

Do you keep a shop for printing in 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street ?—I do. 

Do you ever reside there ?— Never. 

Is that the place where the. printing 
of the “ John Bull’ is set up ?>—Yes. 

Does Weaver give you any compensa~ 
tion for the: setting up of the printing 
there?—Notany. 

In point of fact is he not your journey- 
man ?—He is not now in that capacity. 

Do you not pay him three guineas a 
— pay him nothing for “ John 

ull.” 

Does he not receive a salary ?—He did 


receive a salary for reading proofs and for 


printing. 
- Was the “ John Bull” his then?—No. 
Are you in the habit of allowing jour- 


neymen and others in your employment to | 


set up printing in your shop, on their own. 
account ?—It is not my shop in which Mr. 
Weaver prints. 

Is it not on your premises ?—~There are. 
two houses, in one of them the “ John 
Bull” is set up.. 
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Js that the next door ?-—Yes. é 

Who pays the rent of that house ?—I 
do, and Weaver pays.me. 

What have you received as rent from 
him ?—Nothing, as payment of rent, for I 
take it out of the proceeds of the paper. 

How do the proceeds of the paper 
come into your hands?—From the pub- 
lisher. 

Who is he ?—Mr. Weaver. 

Do you say that the proceeds of the 
paper come to your hands through Mr. 
Weaver ?—Yes, certainly. 

All?—Not all; there is the money for 
the advertisements, which comes through 
other hands. 
. Who pays the workmen ?—Sometimes 
I do, sometimes. my partner, and’ some+ 
times Mr. Weaver. 


Do you generally pay the wages of the 


men ?—No. 
Then, if any one were to have said that 
im paid the wages of the men, would he not 
ave stated that which was not true?—I 
do not pay the wages of the men on the 
« John Bull” generally ; sometimes I do. 
If any person had told the House that 
you did pay them, would he have: told 
that which is not true ?—It is not:the fact 
certainly. 
Did you employ Cooper as editor ?— 
My partner did. 
Who is he ?—Mr. Shackle. 
Was it done with your knowledge and 
consent ?—Yes. 
What salary was Cooper to receive ?— 
Three guineas per week, with the under- 
standing that it was to be increased if the 
paper got on. 


Has he got any increase of salary 


since ?—No. 

_ What induced you to give: up the pro- 
prietorship of the paper ?-—The idea that 
the paper would not succeed, and my be- 
ing unable from want of time to read over 


the proofs. 


By Mr. Robert Smith —Was. there no 


agreement between you and Weaver as to . 


the sum of money on the first communi- 
No account to be given?—-None. 
To whom do the types of the “Juhn 


Bull” belong ?—They are ours. 


Weaver to receive the profits ?—~ 
es. 
Ifthe receipts of the paper were to ex- 
ceed the expenses, you say Weaver was to. 
receive the profits ?—Yes. 
If the expenses were to exceed the re- 


_ceipts, who would have to bear the loss— 
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you or Mr. Weaver ?—We should bear the 
oss. 

By Lord Nugent.—Did any written or 
oral agreement take place atthe time Wea- 
ver got the paper, as to the compensation 
he was to yay you ?—There was an agree- 
ment made. 

What werethe terms ?—That Mr. Wea- 
ver was to be the proprietor of the paper : 
we did not think at that time thatthe paper 
would have gone to the height it has; in- 
deed, we thought we should lose by it in 
the end. 

But was there no agreement as to the 
compensation which Weaver was to pa 
you ifit succeeded ?—None. 

One prosecution had been commenced 
against ** John Bull ?”—Yes. 

How soon after this did yougiveit up ?— 
Shortly after. 

In what time after ?— About three weeks 
after. 

Was it in as short a time as three days 
after ?—No; it was more. 

“By Mr. Smith.—How came it that you 

made so strange an agreement as you 
stated ?—We started the paper, and risked 
the consequences. 
. What induced you to enter into an 
agreement of that sort, by which you 
could not gain, and might lose? — Because, 
if the paper did not succeed, it could be 
dropped. . 

By Mr. Wynn.—Have you ever paid 
any thing on account of the profits to 
Weaver ?—Never. 

- Did you, in the oral agreement, reserve 
aright to drop the paper when youthought 
fit ?—Yes. 

This, you say, was about the 10th of 
February last ?—Some time thereabouts. 

- Are you sure that it is more than two 
months ?-~Yes, 

- Did Weaver continue with you as a 
journeyman down to the time of the 
agreement you speak of ?—Yes. 

- By Mr. Bennet.—Did you ever, after 
your having given it to Weaver, exercise 
any control over the articles inserted in 
the paper ?—No; every thing was left to 
Mr. Cooper. 

_ Did-you see the manuscript of the arti- 
cles which were inserted in the paper ?—I 
might have seen some of them; but I did 
not read them. 

Did you ever see the manuscript of the 
article in question ?—Not before it was 
printed. 
~ Is it customary to keep the manuscript 
of articles inserted in the paper ?—No, 
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- Do you say it is not the practice in your 
printing-office >— Yes, 

Is it the practice not to keep them in 
other offices ?—I do not know. 

Do you not know that the practice in 
other offices is the reverse ?—No.. 

By Lord Nugent.—Had you any con- 
versation with Weaver yesterday as to the 
order which he.had received to attend ?— 
Nothing more than that he told me he had 
received the order. 

What time did he tell you this?—I 
think about half past nine or ten in the 
morning. 

Were you alone?—No; I think Mr. 
Cooper was present, 

Are you positive that Cooper was pre- 
sent?—I am not certain. . 

By Sir R. Fergusson—When did you 
first hear that Weaver was ordered to at- 
tend this House ?~About ten yesterday. 

And you then heard it for the first time ? 
—Thereabouts. = 

And you say no conversation passed be- 
tween you, except that Weaver told you 
he was ordered to attend the House ?— 
None whatever. 

Were you present in this House yes- 
terday evening during the examination of 
Weaver; and did you hear any of the 

uestions asked ?—I was not present, and 
id not hear any of the questions. 

Have you had any communication with 
Weaver on the subject since yesterday ?— 
Of course, on his coming to the office, I 
could not but ask him what had happened. 

The witness was now ordered to with- 
draw, and, on the motion of Mr. Bennet, 
W. Shackle was brought to the bar and 
examined. 

By Mr. Bennet.—Are you the proprie- 
tor of the paper called the « John Bull?” 
—Not now. 

How long is it since you ceased to be 
the proprietor ?—I believe in last Febru- 
ary : I think about the time I had the ho- 
nour of waiting upon you, sir. 

What was the occasion of your having 
given up the proprietorship of the paper? 
—-I candidly confess the idea of a prose- 
cution was not pleasant. 

Did Weaver make any compensation to 
you for the paper?—No, I asked for 
none. 
Is he to make any hereafter if the paper 
should be profitable to him ?—No. 

Then you surrendered your share of the 
paper to him without receiving any remu- 
neration at all?—Noneat all. 

- What situation did Weaver then hold ? 
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-—-He had been in my service for some 


time. 

In what situation >—As overseer. 

What was his salary?—Two pounds a 
week for doing one thing or another. 

What does he get now ?—Three guineas 

What does he perform for this?—He 
has the superintendance of the paper. 

What paper ?—The * John Bull.” 

What! do you pay him for the super- 
intendance of his own' paper ?—It is all 
his own. wid 

But then why not give all the profit to 
him, if it is all his own—what do you do 
with the rest?—We give him three gui- 
neas a week of his own: he gets the re- 
mainder when the accounts are settled, be- 
cause he is sole proprietor. 

But why pay him only a part of his 
own ?—Because three guineas is all that 
is necessary now: he will have thebalance 
hereafter. Gis 

How do you know he gets three gui- 
neas a week ; who pays him ?—Sometimes 
I pay him, sometimes Mr. Arrowsmith, 
and sometimes he pays himself. . . 

Who receives the profits >—-Sometimes 
Arrowsmith, and sometimes I myself, in 
trust for Weaver. 4 

Have you no account current with 
Weaver, for whom you hold those profits 
in trust?—There are the books open to 
Weaver, and he may see the payments. - 

Who keeps those books ?—Mr. Arrow- 
smith or myself, as occasion may happen. 

Who is in possession of them ?—There 
are two books at the office: I believe they 
are now lying on the desk... 

I speak of the book of accounts cur- 
rent, in which are entered the monies re- 
ceived for the * John Bull?”—There are 
two; one, of the monies received; and 
another, of the monies paid for stamps 
and other disbursements. 

To whom are the debts and credits en- 
tered ?—There is no debtor and creditor 
account: there is only a plain statement 
of the receipts and expenses. 

Are you in the habit of looking at the 
manuscript of the articles inserted in the 
*‘ John Bull” before they are printed ?— 
Sometimes I do see them. 

Did you see the manuscript of the arti- 
cle in question? —I do not know that I 
did; I might or might not. The arti- 
cles for insertion generally go from Mr. 


_ Cooper to the compositor. 


Do you examine any of the manuscripts 
sent to the office of the “ John Bull?”— 
Sometimes, 


~ Do you take upon yourself to say, that 
you did not see the manuscript of the 
paragraph in question before it was 
printed ?—I cannot recollect ; but I am 


quite clear that I did not read it till it 


was in print. 

- Did you appoint Cooper to be editor ? 
cid. 
-. What was to be his salary? — Three 
guineas per week. : 

Is there any other editor ?—No. 

Was there ever any other ?— Never. 

Has he the sole management of the 
paper ?—Yes. 

Does he examine all the manuscripts 
before they go to the compositor ?— Yes, 
and after they are printed. 

- Do you consider Cooper responsible to 
you ?—He is responsible to Weaver. 

Is he to you? — He is responsible to 
Mr. Weaver. When we transferred the 
paper to Mr. Weaver, we transferred the 
services of Mr. Cooper also. 
- At the time that you had the paper, 
did you consider Cooper responsible to 
you ?>— I considered myself as chiefly re- 
sponsible, as my name was given at the 
Stamp-office, . 
' Who pays Cooper? — Sometimes. Mr. 
Arrowsmith, sometimes Mr. Weaver, and 
sometimes I pay him. 


Then it appears that Weaver was not | 


to pay all expennes ?— Not so. 
How then ?—Mr. Weaver is to be paid 
the balance when there is any ; till then 
we keep it. 
. Who keeps it ?— Mr. Arrowsmith and 
myself, 
By Mr. Robert Smith.—If a loss should 
accrue on the paper, on whom would it 
fali?—On Mr. Weaver. 
Are you quite sure of this >—Yes. 
Was that the agreement ?—It was. 
Did Mr. Arrowsmith know of that on 
making the agreement ?— Yes. 
Then you say that if the income were 
to exceed the expenditure, Weaver was, 
to have it ?—Yes. 
And if the expenses were to exceed 


‘that income ?—I dare say the paper would 


notgoon. 
By Sir J. Boughey. —When you made 
the proprietorship over to Mr. Weaver, 
did you conceive he had a right to dro 
the paper or continue it as he might thin 
fit ?— I conceived that he might do as he 
pleased in that respect. I had nothing 


‘| more to do with the paper; although I 


started it, and may be considered as the 
father of it. 
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- By Lord Nugent.—I think I understood 
to say, that some part of the. out- 
goings of the paper were borne by you 
up to this time  — Out of Mr. Weaver's 
money. 

Do you occasionally pay the journey- 
men and other persons who are employed? 
—For Mr. Weaver. 

- Does-Mr. Weaver ever pay them him- 
self ?—Not always. 

Has -he ever paid them? —I think he 
has paid Mr. Cooper sometimes. 
© Do you happen to know how often he 
has paid Mr. Cooper ?—Not exactly. 

ore than once or twice ?—I think he 
has. 
By Sir R. Fergusson.—Has Mr. Weaver 
been employed by you for any other pur- 
pose than in printing “ John Bull?” —I 
do not employ Mr. Weaver in printing 
« John Bull.” 
- Did you not employ Mr. Weaver to 
rint “ John Bull” while you were the 

proprietor ?— Yes, while I was the pro- 
rietor. 

Did you at that time employ him for 
any other purpose ?—Yes, in my employ- 
ment generally, as overseer. 

- Are any of the journeymen employed 
in printing “John Bull” employed by 
ou in any other part of your business ?— 
jhen there is such an influx of matter 
that Mr. Weaver requires assistance, we 
lend him some men. 
- When those men are lent to Mr. Weaver, 
does he pay any thing for their labour ?— 
Of course. They are paid so much an hour. 

Has Mr. Weaver ever paid any sum to 
vou on account of those men? — They 
are among the several disbursements in 
the books, and the amount will be ac- 
counted for in the balance. 

By Lord Nugent.—The question asked 
you is, whether, when you lend any extra 
men to Mr. Weaver, he pays you for the 
loan ?—The money is not paid ; but it is 
among the disbursements in the books. 

By Sir W. De Crespigny.—In what ca- 

city do you consider yourself as stand- 
ing to Weaver, agent or trustee ?—As his 
friend. I presume it is common for one 
man to take care of another man’s money. 

Were you in the habit of taking care of 
Weaver’s money before “ John Bull” was 
transferred to him ?—He had then a cer- 
tain salary; he has now three guineas a 
week for his present maintenance, and ex- 

ets at the end of the year, or of the 

alf year, the balance, if there is any, to 
be paid him of the profits. : 
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You. have not answered the question. 
Were you in the habit of taking care of 
Mr. Weaver’s money before “ John Bull” 
was transferred to him ?—I presume he is 
capable of taking care of his own money. 
. The Speaker said, the witness would do 
well with regard to the House, and would 
make a better impression with respect to 
himself, if he would deliberately attend 
to the questions put tohim, and then give 
direct answers to those questions. 

Mr. Shackle begged pardon if he had 
offended the House; but observed, that 
he was rather deaf, which sometimes pre- 
vented him from hearing the questions 
exactly, 

Were you in the habit of taking care of 
Mr. Weaver’s money before the “ John 
Bull” was transferred to him ?—No. 

Have you given Weaver any security 
for the safe custody of his money ?-—None 
at all. I was never asked. 

What are the journeymen employed - 
in printing “ John Bull” occupied about 
in the early part of every week ?—They 
are occupied in what is called distribut- 
ing, and preparing for the next publica- 
tion. 

On the motion of Mr. Bennet, Mr. 
Cooper was then called to the bar, and 
examined. 

By Mr. Bennet. — Are you the editor 
of the Sunday paper called « John Bull ?” 


am. 


_ How long have you been so? —From 
its commencement, 

Are you the sole editor ?>—I am. 

Are all the manuscripts which are sent 
to the paper for insertion submitted to 
you ?—They. are all submitted to me. 

[The clerk was here directed to place 
in Mr. Cooper’s hands the “ John Bull ” 
of Sunday last, with the objectionable 
paragraph marked]. 

Was that article submitted to you be- 
fore its insertion ?——Part of it is an ex- 
tract from “ The Courier.” The obser- 
vations were written by myself. ‘The 
House will, perhaps, allow me to add that 
I now understand the facts stated in that 
paragraph are not true. I am extremely 
sorry to have done any thing offensive to 
the hon. gentleman, and which is consi- 
dered a violation of the privileges of the 
House. I believed, from general rumour, 
that the facts contained in those observa- 
tions were true, or I would not have in- 
serted them. 

Whom did ycu talk to on the subject ? 


| —To nobody. 


4 
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. From whom did you receive the facts 


which you stated?— From general rumour. | 


What do-you mean by general rumour? 
—I heard it mentioned in the office. 

By whom? —I heard it mentioned by 
Mr. Shackle and Mr. Arrowsmith, as ge- 
nerally current. 

Did you hear it from any one else ?— 
No. During the whole of Saturday I was 
in the office. | 
_ Then, on the general rumour mentioned 
to you by Mr. Shackle and Mr. Arrow- 
smith, you wrote the paragraph ?--Exactly. 

The paragraph is headed, “ We have 
been requested to republish,” &c. who re- 
quested you ?—No one. 


Then that part of the paragraph is not | 


true ?—No; nor the latter part, as I now 
understand. 

Are you in the habit of inserting para- 
graphs of this description, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Shackle and Mr. Arrowsmith ? 
an am in the habit of receiving intelli- 
gence from various persons, and from 
them among the rest. 

But you inserted this paragraph on 
their authority alone? — Yes, believing 
that the facts were correct. : 

_ Did they see the paragraph before it 


was printed ?—No; the paper was gone. 


to press before I saw them again. 
_ Did they know the paragraph was in- 
serted ?—No, they did not. 
- Whom do you consider as the person 
in the office to whom you are to account 
for your conduct ?—To account for my 
conduct! 
Yes, whois your master ?—Mr. Weaver. 
Who employed you as the editor ?— 
Mr. Shackle and Mr. Arrowsmith. 
: Have you any thing to do with the re- 
ceipt and payment of money ?—No. 

0 pays you ?—Mr. Shackle and Mr. 
Arrowsmith. F-once received my salary 
from Mr. Weaver. 

But you generally received it from Mr. 
Shackle and Mr. Arrowsmith ? —Gene- 


yy Sir R. Fergusson.—Was the para- 
h in question writtenin your own hand- 
writing ?—The greater:part of it was. 
Have you it in your possession? —I 
have not. 
. What has become of it ?— The para- 
= and all the other articles are given 


me to the compositers.. What becomes 


of them I do not know. I believe they 
are destroyed. 


Do you know if the ph in ques- 


Pam I believe it is. 
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In the office of the “ John Bull”? news- 
paper, are all the paragraphs of this nae 
ture destroyed after they are printed ?—I 
know nothing of them after they are 
given out of myhands. _ 

To whom do you deliver them ?—Te 
the printer. 

What is his name ?Blackey. y 

Did you hear the examination of Mr. 
Weaver yesterday ?—No. 
- Where were you when the warrant was 
served at your house last night ?—In thé 
city.. Iwas at Cornhill at half past eight, 
and went home afterwards. E 

- Did Mr. Weaver communicate to you 
that he had appeared here?—No. ' 

Did any person communicate it to you ? 
—No person. 

When did you know it ?—I knew it yes- 
terday. 

At what time?—In the afternoon. 

Did you see Mr. Weaver yesterday after 
his examination ?2—No. 

Did you see him this morning?—Cere 
tainly. i 

You have stated, that if you had known 
the paragraph to be untrue, you would 
not haye inserted it. How. came you 
then to insert the first part of it? .‘ We 
are requested to republish,” &c; knowing 
it to be untrue?—It is a usual way to 
introduce a paragraph to say, ‘ we are 
desired to say,” or; ‘* we are requested 
to say.” 

Have you told Mr. Arrowsmith or Mr, 
Shackle, that you intended to avow yours 
self the author of this paragraph? —Yes. 

When?—To-day. 

At what hour ?—I cannot tell exactly. 

Did they inquire of you who the-author 
was?——-They spoke of it in conversation 
generally. 

By Lord Nugent.—You have said that 
the latter part of the paragraph was. in 

our hand-writing. ‘In whose hand-writ- 
ing was the former part?—It was an ex- 
tract from the ** Courier.” 

The whoie of the remarks were in your 
hand-writing ?—Yes. 

In whose hand-writing was the extract 
from the ¢‘ Courier ?””?—It was in print. 

_ Then you occasionally send to the press 


| of the “ John Bull,’ printed copy from 


the Courier ?”—Yes. 

By Mr. Macdonald.—Was any body 
present at the time you told Mr. Shackle 
and Mr. Arrowsmith that you intended to 
avow: yourself the author of the paras 


| 2T 
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~ When there is any doubt as to the safety 
of inserting a paragraph, to whom do you 
refer it?—The whole of the literary ma- 
nagement of the paper is confided to me. . 

Do you mean to say that you consult 
with nobody on the propriety of inserting 
any paragraph that may appear hazard- 
ous ?— With nobody. 

* Does Mr. Weaver continue to discharge 
the same duties with respect to the paper, 
as he did previously to the month of Fe- 
bruary ?—Yes, he does. 
. By Lerd Nugent.—Did you ever see 
Mr. Weaver at-your own house ?---No. 

Did‘you ever receive any note, letter, 


or other writteon communication from Mr. | 


Weaver, addressed to you at your own 
house ?—None. _ 
-* Did -you ever tell Mr. Weaver where 

ou lived ?—Never. 

By ‘Dr. Phillimore-—Did Mr. Weaver 
know before his examination yesterday, 
that you wrote the paragraph in question? 
—I do not think he did. 

When was it you first communicated 
with Mr. Weaver on the subject of the 
paragraph ? Was it before his examination 
here ?—I do not exactly recollect when 
it was. ‘ 

The witness was ordered to withdraw. 

' Mr. Bennet said, they had now arrived 
at the close of the examination into a sub- 
ject, the necessity for bringirig which for- 
ward no one regretted more than himself; 
although he had felt that hg could not, in 
the discharge of that duty which every 
man owed to his own character and to 
the House, abstain from doing so.. The 
House had now had before it, the printer, 
proprietor, publisher, and editor of the 
per; the latter of whom had avowed 
imself the author of the paragraph in 
question. _He would say nothing of the 
alsehood displayed, of the perjury exhi- 
bited, of the shameful evidence given by 
these mere creatures of straw, in the dis- 


-graceful exhibition which the House had 
witnessed. Nor would he say any thing 


of the character of the paper with which 
they were connected. its merits (if he 
might use the expression) were well 
known to the whole country; and there 
was. but» one opinion among honour- 
able minds, namely, that it could receive 
its support only from persons of the 
basest,*vilest,, and most infamous nature. 
He repeated it, that let those persons be 
whom they might, they could be none but 
the basest and lowest of their species. It 
was those by whom such a publication 
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was patronised and supported who de- 
served the severest reprobation. It was 
not of those who took pleasure in such 


‘slander, and delighted in such circulation, 


that he spoke. ‘That was udhappily but 
too general a taste. It was of those who 
gave to it their immediate. assistance and 
support. The objects which he had had 
in view in this investigation were, first, to 
clear his own character; next, if possible 
(although he hardly ventured to think 
that he should succeed in that object), to 
extract from the wretches who had ap- 
peared at the bar, who the persons were 
who employed them, and who furnished 
the funds for assailing the character of 
others.’ In that last object he had failed. 
He could not say that he much re- 
gretted this; and, indeed, he would ra- 
ther believe, if it were possible to believe, 
that those wretches were the authors of 
the libellous matter of that publication, 
than that it proceeded from any other 
quarter. He knew very well that by the 
rules and practice of the House, in 
breaches of privileges of this or of a much 
less serious nature, there was one course 
generally adopted, namely, at once to 
commit the offenders to Newgate. Since, 
however, he had had the honour of a seat 
in parliament, he had held and professed 
but one opinion on the subject of those 
summary judgments. That which -he had 
stood up to oppose in other cases, he cer- 
tainly would not maintain in his own. He 
knew well that real obstruction of the pro- 
ceedings of the House was a breach of 
privilege which ought to be immediatoly 
punished; but he was by no means pre- 
pared to say the same of a constructive 
obstruction. Therefore, however he might 
differ from others who were perhaps bet- 
ter able to pronounce on the subject than 
himself, yet his heart, if not his judgment, 
told him, that there was only one course 
which he ought to pursue, namely, to give 
these people an opportunity of making 
the best of their case before a jury of their 
country. He would therefore move, 
« That Mr. Attorney-general be directed 
to prosecute Henry Fox Cooper, William 
Shackle, Thomas Arrowsmith, and Robert 
Thomas Weaver, for a false and scandalous 
libel on the Hon. Henry Grey Bennet, a 
member of this House, contained in: a 
paper, intituled,. «John Bull,’ dated Sun- 
day, May 6, 1821.” do 

The Marquis of Londonderry assured 
the hon. member, that no one regretted 
more than he did the-breach of privilege 
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of which he had so justly complained. In 
the course of his, observations he would 
shortly point out what he conceived the 
most proper course to follow, under all 
the circumstances of the case. His opi- 
nion was, that it would be expedient to 
wait another day, before they came to a 
decision upon this question.. He felt con- 
vinced that the hon. member was the last 
man in the House who would give his 
assent to any vindictive or harsh proceed- 
ing; and, on the contrary, that he would 
be the first to concur in the course now 
proposed. The hon. member was cer- 
tainly placed in a situation of much deli- 
cacy and difficulty. He had stated that, 
in pursuance of a theory of his own (which 
was repugnant to the forms of the House), 
he would move a prosecution by the at- 
torney-general. Now, he did not mean 
to say that there were not cases in which 
such prosecutions were directed by the 
House ; but he must maintain, that in this 
instance it was not the most proper way 
of vindicating the character and privileges 
of parliament, to send these persons be-: 
fore a jury loaded with the condemnation of 
such an assembly as that. The hon. mem- 
ber might certainly have ‘moved a prose- 
cution by the attorney-general when he 
first brought the subject before the House; 
but, was that the proper course, now that’ 
a person, after examination, had confessed 
himself to be the editor of the paper ?. 
There was no instance in which such a 

rosecution had been directed by the 
Socuass after having proceeded so far in 
the examination of the parties, and after 
those parties had disclosed that which 
would bea part of their case before a jury. 
He was not prepared to say how the 
House ought to dispose of this case, and 
therefore he proposed delay. He was 
sure the hon. member himself would re- 
gret that the House should hastily deter- 
mine upon any thing harsh. He proposed, 
therefore, that the proceedings should be 
stopped till the House should be prepared 
to act when they took the redress of the 
grievance into their own hands. He would 
move, therefore, “ That the debate be 
adjourned until to-morrow.” 
' Mr. Wynn said, that unquestionably if 
it required time for further consideration 
to dispose of themotion, he would not dis- 
pute that the discussion ought to be ad- 
journed. But he thought it due to the’ 
House to state, that he was prepared to’ 


meet the question for directing the attor-. 


ney-general ‘to prosecute with an imme- 
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diate negative. It would be unjust to the 
defendants and to the House to take that 


course. The offence was a misrepresen-. 


tation of their proceedings.. The publi- 
cation misrepresented the speech of the 
hon.member. It represented that the hon. 
member had made an apology, not from 
conviction of error, but from fear of the 
consequence. The heaviest part of the 
offence could not come before ‘a jury. 
Whether it was false or true, was a ques- 
tion which the jury could not enter into. 
It would be impossible for a jury to in- 
quire into the truth of the representation. 
Members of that House could not go be- 
fore a igs re prove what they said in that 
House.- He could not consent, except 
upon the very strongest grounds, to de- 
part from the usual practice of the House 
in such cases—the exercise of the privi- 
lege of commitment. He thought that, 
as an editor of a paper was now clearly 
brought before them, they ouglit to pro- 
ceed against him instanter by a commit- 
ment for contempt ; for no doubt could be 
entertained of their having, like every 
other court, a right to proceed in cases of 
contempt by prerogative. When the 
House had disposed of the editor, it would 
then become them to decide what mea- 
sures they should adopt with regard to 
the other individuals who had been broyght 
before it; and, indeed, when the gross 
prevarication of which they had -been 
guilty was taken into consideration, he 
thought that the House ought: to delibe- 
rate, whether that prevarication did not 
deserve their serious attention, and whe- 
ther they ought not to commit them for 
it, rather than for the original breach of 
privilege with which they had been 
charged. 

- Mr. Bennet said, he might hold parti- 
cular opinions, and differ from most of his 
friends upon this occasion ; but he should 
be sorry to employ against these indivi- 
duals those powers which he had de- 


nounced as improper when exercised | 


against others. He had made his propo- 
sition under the idea that it was the most 
lenient measure which could be adopted 
towards the offending parties. 
- Mr.’ Brougham observed, that as he 
considered the present question to be one 
of more than ordinary importance, he 
should make no apology for addressing a 
few short remarks to the attention of the 
House. With regard to the idea of leni- 
ency towards these parties, he laid it en- 
‘tirely aside, and left it to the House to 
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deal with them as it might think proper. 
To justice, however, they had aright ; and 
so too hadthe House for the protection of 
its privileges, which would be at ao end 
for ever, and upon all questions, if it were 
to follow the advice of his hon. friend. 
He would not say that there was no case 
in which it might not be more fitting for 
the House to proceed by prosecution at 
common law than by commitment; but 
this he would say, that if the present case 
was not one in which they were entitled 
to commit, there was no instance on re- 
cord in which the right of commitment 
had been properly exercised. In his opi- 
nion, the present was as gross a breach of 
privilege as had ever been brought. under 
the consideration of parliament: it was as 
palpable an obstruction to the free and 
unbiassed exercise of the privileges of each 
individual member of parliament, as could 
be conceived by the imagination of man: 
it stood upon all the grounds on which 
former breaches of privilege had been de- 
clared such by the highest of authorities 
in the best of times ; and unless the House 
was determined to abandon every point 
on which their ancestors had insisted, he 
could not consent to negative their pro- 
ceeding in the usual mode by commit- 
ment. Besides this observation, he had 
another which he wished to press upon 
their attention. It was impossible to deny 
that if they intended to proceed against 
the parties by prosecutions at common 
law, they ought to have been more ab- 
stinent in their questions, and to have 
stopped far short of that point to which 
they had now arrived in their examination. 
For what had they already done? They 


had, in the exercise of their high autho- 


rity, called upon certain individuals under 
the tetror of immediate punishment to 
criminate themselves, and to state in that 
House facts which elsewhere might be 
turned into evidence against them. He 
was not prepared to say that there might 
not be cases in which evidence given at 
their bar might be made use of as evidence 
elsewhere ; but even allowing there were 
such cases, the present, he maintained, was 
not one of them. For himself, he could 
riot help: observing, that he should con- 
ceive the House to be guilty of a gross 
abandonment of its privileges, if it com- 
mitted the further prosecution of this 
charge to the attorney-general. He was 
likewise opposed to the proposition made 
by the noble lord for the adjournment of 


this debate, unless it were made with a 
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view of giving further consideration to the 
evidence of the other. persons who had 
been called to the bar. With respect to 
the person who either was the author, or 
had taken upon himself the authorship 
of the offensive paragraph, -he could see 
no reason whatsoever for delay, as there 
could be no doubt of the line of conduct, 
which the House ought to pursue regard- 
ing him: upon that point, therefore, he 
should coctainly vote against the proposi- 
tion of the noble lord. : 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that in the 
exercise of the power of commitment, 
which the House claimed as its undoubted 
right and privilege, he had on former oc-. 
casions differed most widely in opinion 
from a large majority of it; and the more 
he considered the matter, the more was 
he convinced, that the House seldom in- 
terfered in questions of privilege without 
reducing itself to some awkward dilemma 
or another. He fully coincided in opinion 
with the noble marquis, that it was im- 
possible for the House to agree to the in- 
stitution of a prosecution by the attorney- 
general against these individuals, after 
having sifted and examined them in the 
most inquisitorial manner, by a process 
which, at the very best, was equivocal, 
and which would be most unjust and in~ 
tolerable, if it were to send them for trial 
to a jury with a decision of that House 
against them, and with sufficient evidence 
taken from their own mouths to substan- 
tiate their guilt. This appeared to him 
to be an insuperable objection to the mode 
of proceeding proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury; but, in addition to 
this, he had another, which he would 
shortly submit to their consideration. 
The advocates of that mode of proceed- 
ing were not consistent with themselves 
in proposing to order the attorney-general 
to prosecute. The attorney-general, «he 
begged leave to remind them, was not an 
officer under the orders of the House: he. 
was an officer of the Crown; and, being. 
such, should they wish him to prosecute, 
they ought to commence by proposing an 
address to his mor he was of 
opinion they would think highly objec 
tionable—that he would give directions to 
that officer to institute a certain prosecu- 
tion in defence of the privileges of the 
Commons of England. . Besides, the dis- 
tinction between privilege and power was 
this—that privilege was a shield of defence 
against power, and that power was a. 
weapon of attack upon the rights of others. 
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The best mode. of supporting privilege |. 


was by opposing it to unjust power, and 
not. by using it as an instrument of attack 
upon those who fell under the just dis- 
pleasure of its possessors. Even in the 
times when it was most necessary to sup- 
port the privileges of that House, he 
should have considered the mode of pro- 
ceeding now proposed to be most objec- 
tionable. For, in the first place, he must 
confess that he did not perceive that any 

rivilege of the House had been violated. 
The House possessed no privilege by 
which it could legally preclude the pub- 
lication of such writings as were then be- 
fore it. As far as he could see, no breach 
of privilege had taken place, unless it were 
a breach of privilege to make a false report 
of a speech delivered in that House. But, 
the paragraph in — was not a false 
report of what bad occurred in the House, 
but of what had occurred out of it. Un- 
less, therefore, it was a breach of privilege 
to eensure the actions which a member of 

arliament might commit out of the House, 

e did not see in what manner they could 
interfere on the present occasion. If _ 
breach of privilege had been committed, 
it was by the person, whoever he was, 
who thought it requisite, though that part 
of the story had been contradicted, and 
contradicted, as he believed, with the ut- 
most truth—to call upon a member of 
parliament to- account for expressions 
which he had felt it necessary to employ 
in his place in that House. Ie er be 
a most daring breach of privilege if a 
member was liable to be called upon by 
the relatives of men in official situations 
to account to them for the language 
which it might be their painful duty to 
use against such charact If any indi- 
vidual thought that members were to act 
under that species of intimidation, it would 
be necessary to convince them tothe con- 
trary by the exertion of their privileges, 
and to defend themselves by them from 
such attacks, in the same manner as they 
defended themselves by them in former 
days from the intimidation of the Crown, 
which, fortunately for the country, had 
long ceased to have any existence. He 
fully agreed with the noble lord that the 
mode of proceeding now. proposed was 
highly unjust, and added that be had no 


doubt that: the hon, member for Shrews- 
bury would be disposed, :by his innate 
sense of justice, not to press a proposition 
upon the House which was likely to be se 

i in its future consequences. 
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Mr. M. A. Taylor thought that the 
evidence which had been given that day 
and the day before ought to be printed : 
for such gross prevarication, and such 
wicked contempt of every thing like 
truth, ought not to be allowed to pass 
over with impunity. He should therefore 
move that the minutes of evidence should. 
be printed. 
Mr. Baring suggested, that if the case 
were to go before a jury, it would be 
highly improper to print the minutes of 
evidence. If the House should be of opi- 
nion that no adjournment was necessary, 
—and that was his own opinion—he did 
not think that any doubt could exist as 
to what it was requisite to do with the 
editor of the paper. After they had. 
disposed of him, the House could ad- 
journ the debate regarding the proceed- 
ings against the others. If the noble lord 
would withdraw his amendment, he should 
have no objection to A that Henry 
Cooper be committed to Newgate. : 
Mr. Wodehouse submitted to the House 
and to the hon. mover, whether the real 
character of the House was not likely to 
suffer by seeking to support its privileges: 
against such mere men of. straw as had 
just appeared at their bar. Malevolence: 
and misrepresentation was the price which 
every member was obliged to pay for his. 
seatin that House. He therefore entreated 
the House to consider whether the exer- 
cise of its privileges by commitment 
would not appear extremely questionable 
to the great majority of the people, when. 
ut in force against such creatures. For 
himself, he believed there was not a single 
provision in any of the six acts against 
which certain gentlemen opposite had de- 
claimed so much, so odious to the nation as 
was the questionable power of committal 
for of privilege. 
. Sir R. Wilson said, that his hon frien 
was making an attempt to drag to light 
the miscreant, the base and dastardly as- 
sassin, who, under the protection of the. 
press, had been waging a savage and un- 
relenting war against the weak, the de- 
fenceless, and the oppressed. Whatever 
might be the issue of the attempt, the 
gratitude of the House was due to him 
for having made it. As many members 
had withdrawn under the idea that an. 
adjournment was to take place, he. 
thought they bad better not decide upon 
the important point of placing one of 
their fellow subjects in confinement, until 
they should be able to take the sense of a 


larger House. 
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Sir’ Lethbridge conceived-the para- 
graph complained of to be a gross breach of 
the privileges’ both of the House and of 
the people,’ and returned his sincere 
thanks to the hon. member for having 
brought it before the notice of the House. 
The paper which contained it had, for 
some. time past, been dealing forth its 
malignity, in a maoner which was dis- 
raceful to the press, injurious to mora- 
ity, and inconsistent with the existence 
of society. He had himself felt disagree- 
ably situated from the misrepresentations 


‘of other prints, and had frequently been 


on the point of bringing them under the 
notice of parliament. If he had abstained 
from so doing, it was from the sovereign 
contempt in which: he held every thing 
that could fall from the editors of them. 
If an inquiry were to be proposed into the 
general state of the press, which had 
grown up into a fearful engine of mighty 
mischief, he should have no objection to 
support it. In-saying this, he did not 
mean to deny that the press had also been 
productive of great practical benefit ; and 


ét, unwilling as he was to trench upon’ 


its general liberty, he could not shut his 

es against the dangers which its licen- 
tiousness was calculated to create. With 
regard to the point, whether the debate 
should be adjourned till to-morrow, or 
finished that evening, he felt perfectly in- 
different. If, however, the dignity of 
the House was to be considered, he 
thought it would be better to meet the 
question at once. Having had the parties 
before them, and heard their repeated 
prevarications, he thought the sooner they 
proceeded against the person who had 
avowed himself the author, the more 
they would consult their honour and true 
dignity. 

_ The question of adjournment was then 
agreed to; and Henry Fox Cooper, 
William Shackle, Thomas Arrowsmith, and 
Robert Thomas Weaver were ordered to 
attend to-morrow. 


Scots. County REPRESENTATION. ] 
Lord A. Hamilton said, that when he had 
given notice of this motion, he had flattered 
himself that it would attract the attention 
of members; “but he thought he should 
act ufhandsomely in the present state of 
the House, by giving the appearance of 
solemn discussion where solemn discussion 
there was not ; and he should do violence 
to his own feelings and to the interests of 
the persons concerned, and act in a way 


~ 


Scots County Representation. 
not creditable to the House, if he entered 
at length into the state of the representa- 
tion of Scotland, in a House which it was 
rather his duty to count than to address. 
He could not -hope, under existing cir- 
cumstances, that he should be sufficiently: 
supported in the division; and although 
he was not disposed to treat the House or 
the Speaker with the slightest disrespect, 
he felt it due to his constituents not then 
to go at length into the subject, and to 
do little more than to move his resolu- 
tions. He could not act the farcical 
part of attempting to argue a question on 
which persons then scattered about the 
town would be called on afterwards to 
vote. He could not command the time of 
the House as he could his own, and there- 
fore he could not then name another day 
for the discussion. ‘The noble lord then 
stated, that it appeared by the certified 
copy of the freeholder’s roll which had 
been laid on the table of the House, that 
the total number of voters for all the 
counties of Scotland, was 2,889. But it 
was well known that a great number of 
persons, - especially those who held the 
paper superiorities, voted over and over 
again for different counties, so that‘the 
2,889 would be reduced to not probably 
more than 2,000 real voters. On this’ 
simple ground, he called on the House to’ 
pledge itself to take the county represen- 
tation of Scotland into its consideration 
in the next session, for the purpose of 
effecting some increase in the number of 
voters, and creating some necessary con- 
nexion between the right of voting and 
the landed property of Scotland. He 
had stated thus briefly the grounds of his 
resolutions, and he should now move, 

1. « That it-appears, by a certified copy 
of the roll of freeholders of every county in 
Scotland, as last made up, laid before 
this House in July 1820, that the total: 
number of persons having a right to vote 
in all those counties together, did not ex- 
ceed 2,889. iri, 

2. * That, by the same return, it ap-' 
pears that the greatest number of persons 
having a right to vote in any one county 
did not exceed 240, viz. for the county: 
of Fife; and that the smallest number: 
did not exceed 9, viz. for the county of 
Cromarty. 
- 3. © That it further appears from the: 
same return, that the same’ persons have 
a right to vote in several counties, and: 
consequently that the total number of 


‘voters for all the counties in Scotland is» 


considerably less than 2,889. 
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44 “That it further appears to this 
House, that the. right of voting for a 
Scotch county depends, - not on the pos- 
session of the dominium utile of a real 
Janded estate in that county, but on hold- 
ing the superiority over such estate, 
which superiority may be, and frequently 
is, disjoined from the property, inso- 
much, that of all the persons qualified to 
vote for a Scotch county, there may not 
be one who is possessed of a single acre 
of land within the county, while the 
whole of the Jand may belong to, and be 
the property of persons who have not a 
single vote for the representative. 

5 “ That this House will, early in the 
next session of parliament, take into its 
most ‘serious consideration, the state of 
representation’ of counties in Scotland, 
with a view to effect some extension of 
the number of ‘votes, and to establish 
some connection between the right of 
voting andthe landed property of that 
country.” 

- The first resolution being put, hd 

Mr. Mackenzie said, that he could not 
consent to vote for any abstract propo- 
sition, or even for’ the: matter of fact 
stated. in the, resolution just put from the 
Chair, knowing that it was to be followed 
by others intended to form the basis of 
practical measures. - He complained that 
the noble lord. had not at all stated his 
motives, and had given the House no ar- 
guments to enable it to arrive at any con- 
clusions. He contended, that the alteras 
tion of system contemplated by the noble 
lord. would not materially augment the 
number of freeholders, and that it would 
be a direct violation of the Union, by 
one of the articles of which Scotland. had 
stipulated, that-she should have the un- 
restrained choice of her own represen- 
tatives. A strong case, indeed, ought to 
be made out to warrant so flagrant a 
breach of public faith. He was certain 
that the noble lord was no friend of uni- 
versal suffrage—that he had no sympathy 
or communion with’ its supporters; but 
the reform he’ contemplated was most im- 
oes and’ the least that might have 
een required -was, that some opinion 


should have been expressed by those 


whom the change was intended to benefit. 
Hitherto, however, not a single meeting 
had been held, from which that opinion 
could be ascertained. He thought that 
the. noble: lord -had ‘treated . the House 
somewhat contemptuously by. the mode 
of proceeding he-had adopted, and should 
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the resolution by moving the. pre« 


vious question. ‘ 

The previous question was then put on 
the first four resolutions and negatived. 
On the last resolution, the House divided ; 
Ayes 41; Noes, Majority against the 
Resolution, 16. 


List of the Minority.’ 


Blake, sir Francis Martin, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Milton, Jord ii 
Boughton, R. Newman, , 
Barbam, J. F. O'Grady, S. . 
Bury, lord Orde, W. 

Calcraft, J. Palmer, F. ‘ 
Crompton, S. Parnell, ‘sir H. ‘ 
Crespigny, sir W.De _ Phillips,’ G. 
Dalrymple, sir H. Pryse, Pryse 
Ebrington, lord Price, Rob. © i 


Ricardo, D..- 
Rumbold, E. 

Rickford, W. 
Smyth, J. 
Ticrney, rt. hon. G, . 
Tennyson, C.’ 
Taylor, M.A, 


Fergusson, sir R. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, Jas. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gaskel, B. 
Griffith, J. 
Hume, Joseph 


Langston, G. Webb, col: 
Mackintosh, sir J. Whitbread,’S. 
Maberly, John TELLERS. 


Hamilton, lord.A. 


Monck, J.B. . 
Abercromby, hon. J. 


Maxwell, J. 


Encines Bitt.] On the order. 
of the day for the third reading of this. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that if. the 
House would but consider the bill worthy 
of. their: consideration, .they. would. af- 
terwards find that it was calculated. to do 
much good, without producing any mis- 
chief. He hoped that in the next session, 
he should be able to submit to a com- 
mittee a plan for the reduction of smoke 
in every town in England. . Mr. Parks, 
a gentleman of distinguished talents, had 
proposed an apparatus, which would be 
found of the utmost utility. He wassorry. 
he did not see in his place the hon. mem- 
ber for Liverpool, that he might state to 
him a circumstance which had recently 
occurred in that town. An indictment 
was actually brought, in order to abate a 
nuisance occasioned by great bodies, of 
smoke which were suffered to escape in a 
particular neighbourhood ;. the case was 
referred to the consideration of .an emi- 
nent barrister, and that gentleman had 
recommended to the complaining parties 
the use of Mr. Parks’s apenlgess, The 
apparatus was accordingly tried, . and, 
after that trial, the parties who had so 
loudly complained, had* come forward 
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and. stated, ° that they wete satisfied the 
nuisance had been abated. 
: ‘The bill’ was read a third time, and 


passed. 


~ Bawk or The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day for the second reading of this 
bill. 

Mr. Maberly said, if he understood the 
bill correctly, it was to enable the com- 
pany of the Bank of Ireland to increase 
their capital to a certain extent, and to 
allow a greater number of individuals to 
embark. in any one private banking con- 
cern than was now permitted in Ireland. 
The right hon. gentleman, as an equiva- 
lent for suffering the Bank to extend its 
capital, was to borrow 500,000/. until the 
year 1838, at 4 per cent interest. This 

e had-represented as a measure of eco- 
nomy to the country; but, so far from 
béing economical, it was one that would 
create considerable expense. For se- 
veral years past, various sums of money 


‘had been. negotiated with. the Bank of 


Ireland, although it was not the cheapest 
market for that purpose. Infact, at the 
very time when the government were 
paying 5 per cent interest for money bor- 
rowed in Ireland, they were procuring 
sunis from England, at the rate of 3 and 
4 per cent per annum ; so that the Bank 
of Ireland, instead of having done the 
public business for nothing, as had been 
alleged, was receiving a large bonus. Con- 
sidering the demands the Bank of Eng- 
land had to pay, tlie sum received by the 
Bank of Ireland was much larger. The 
Bank of England received 270,000/. for 
the payment of the dividends to the pub- 
lic; and he would be able to prove that, 
m five years, the Bank had received a 
Bonus of 241,000/. in consequence of the 
rate of interest at which the right hon. 

ntleman had borrowed money from that 


ye 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the present, as a mere pecuni 
transaction, required no defence. It 
was borrowing 500,000/. for 17 years, at 
4 pet cent. subject to all contingencies 
that might affect the money market. 
But the principal object he had in view 


_ was, to enable Ireland to carry on the 


with greater advantages 
than she at present enjoyed,—an object 
which he thought it was worth attaining, 
even if some pecuniary loss were sus- 
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Mr. Hume said, that if the interest of 
money increased to 5 or 6 per cent, the 
bargain would-be advantageous; but, if 
it remained stationary, the country would 
be burdened with an unnecessary expense 
of one per cent. 
Mr. S. Rice said, the subject ought not 
to be viewed as a matter simply of @ pe- 
cuniary nature. It ought to be consi- 
dered as an effort to call into action the 
natural advantages of Ireland. The mea- 
sure, as far as it went, would, he was 
convinced, be one of unmixed benefit to 
that country. 
The bill was read a second time. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 11. 


Breacu or 
or THE “ JoHN Butt” Newsparer.] 
On the motion of Mr. Bennet, the ad+ 
journed debate on the motion “ That Mr. 
Attorney-general be directed to prosecute 
Henry Fox Cooper, William Shackle, 
Thomas Arrowsmith, and Robert Thomas 
Weaver, for a false and scandalous libel 
on the-hon. Grey Bennet, a member of 
this House, contained ir a paper inti- 
tuled, ‘ John Bull,’ dated Sunday, May 
6, 1821,’ being resumed, 

Mr. Scarlett rose. "He began by assur- 
ing his hon. friend that, in dissenting 
from the motion which he had submitted 
to the House, it was not because he light- 
ly estimated the attack which had been 
made upon his character. That character 
he well knew, and no man could estimate 
the character of another more highly than 
he did that of his hon. friend; but there 
were various objections which he had to 
the mode of proceeding pointed out by 
his hon. friend.. His first was, that it 
would not be in accordance with strict 
justice, first to extract evidence from 
ties which might afterwards be urged 
against them in a court of justice ; and he 
also objected to it, because he did not think 
that the House ought to order prosecution 
in that way, in a case which ought not so 
much to be considered an attack on an in- 
dividual member, ‘as. a violation of the 
privileges of the House itself. Now, he 
would not be understood as undervaluir 
the privileges of the House, if he did 
use them on light occasions. It appeared 
to him, that the true ground on which 
this question ought to rest, was that of a 
breach of the privileges of the House, by 


the: publication. of what passed there, or 
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what was alleged to have passed there, 
with comments, made with the intention 
of injuring the character of an hon. 
member. I[t was not necessary for him to 
say that the debates of the House were 
not published with its consent ; they were, 
however, suffered to be sent before the 
public, and, in his mind, that permission 
was attended with great public utility; 
for he believed that faithful reports of 
what took place in that House were attend- 
ed with the greatest advantages to the 
country, to Europe in general, and to the 
House itself, and therefore he never would 
object to the continuance of a practice 
which had prevailed, as he conceived, 
with such good effect, for many years be- 
fore the close of the last century. But 
then the House should, as it did, hold in 
its hands the immediate power of correct- 
ing any abuse of such permission, by un- 
fair reports, but most of all by wilful mis- 
statements. If the House found that an 
erroneous report was sent forth with a 
view to injure the character of any mem- 
ber, or ofthe House itself, then he conceiv- 
ed it would be justified in visiting the 
party so acting with the severest punish- 
ment; but then he thought it should be 
for the breach of privilege with such 
bad intention, and not for a libel on the 
House. Such libels were generally made 
so by construction, and he was, and ever 
should be, an enemy to constructive libel. 
But, being thus a breach of privilege, the 
only question would be, in what way 
should the party be punished? Now, he 
considered that this was the legitimate 
ground on which to view the case of the 
persons who had been called to the bar of 
the House on the present occasion. What 
was the nature of the article complained 
of? It insinuated that an hon. member of 
that House had been terrified into an apo- 
logy. He had known his hon. friend for 
years; and those who knew him longer, 
or who knew him at all, would join with 
him in saying, that nothing could be a 
more atrocious attack on his character than 
such an insinuation. It might fall to any 
man in the heat of debate to be misreport- 
ed; and, from th2 imperfect manner in 
which what was said was sometimes given, 
to have expressions attributed to him 
which he never used, nor intended to use. 
Now, if such were the case, and if those 
expressions were calculated to give pain 
to any individual, so far from its being 
dishonourable to disavow them, he would 
be the duty of a gentleman, 
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immediately on his becoming acquainted 
with the fact, to remove that pain by such 
disavowal of what had been done by the 
malice or ignorance of a third party. He 
stated this broadly—true honour or true 
courage ought not to be afraid of doing 
that which became a gentleman. ‘That 
such was the conduct of his honourable 
friend was acknowledged by all; but that 
fhe reverse was insinuated by the paper 
tn question no person could deny; and 
therefore he considered the paragraph as 
a most gross and wilful attack on his hon- 
friend, and a breach of the privileges of 
that House. Indeed, he considered that 
the House ought to feel obliged to his 
hon. friend for having brought the matter 
forward. He had read the paper since 
this question came before them, for he 
had not seen it previously; and he was 
fully satisfied that some means ought to 
be resorted to, to find out the author of 
the article. He was the more anxious on 
this subject, because reports had gone 
abroad, and were very generally believed, 
that persons high in rank, and worthy (if 
such persons could be at all so considered ) 
of a seat in the councils of the nation, 
were lending to this publication their full 
countenance and support. When such, 
then, was the belief abroad, he thought 
his hon. friend was doing but justice to 
the House itself, to give it an opportunity 
of refuting the assertion, if it could be re- 
futed, that such men held a seat amongst 
them. After an examination, and the 
hearing of the evidence, such as it was, 
they had a. person before them who avow- 
ed himself the author of the article in 
question. Upon that avowal they were 
bound to go; and indeed, for his own 
art, he could scarcely bring himself to 
elieve that any man who had the honour 
of a seat in that House could be the author 
of such an article. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he could not think 
that it was one which the attorney-general 
ought to be directed to prosecute; for he 
could not consider it as an attack on the 
House, but as a breach of privilege, by 
publishing a debate with improper motives. 
Though he thus differed from his hon. 
friend, he was not prepared to submit any 
other motion as an amendment. He 
should sincerely wish that his‘ hon. friend 
would withdraw his motion; if he persist- 
ed in it, he, however reluctantly, must 
feel it is duty to oppose it. — , 
Mr. Bennet said, that he had felt it his 
duty 3 bring the subject before the House, 
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first in justice to his own character; and 
next, with the view, if possible, of finding 
out the author. The House having dis- 
cussed the matter, and having voted the 
article a scandalous libel, he thought he 
should best discharge his duty by giving the 
parties an opportunity of defending them- 
selves; which they would have, if the mat- 
ter went to trial, but which they could not 
enjoy if another course was pursued. The 
view which he took of the matter might 
be erroneous, but it was a conscientious 
one; at the same time, he was not insensi- 
ble to the objections to such a mode of 
proceeding. He knew that the House 
might allow the evidence taken before 
them to be adduced in a court of law, and 
that they might withhold it if they pleased ; 
but still he knew it would be an advantage 
to the prosecutor to have it on his brief. 
Personal feelings he could have none 
against the parties who had appeared at 
the bar; nor was he disposed to press any. 
thing against the wish of the House: he 
would therefore withdraw the motion he 
had made, leaving it to the House to dis- 
pose of the matter as it pleased. 

_ Sir R.Fergussonsaid, he was glad that his 
hon. friend had withdrawn his motion. 
For his own part, he would not wish to 
punish any of the individuals who had 
appeared at their bar; and if any hon. 
member should make a motion to that ef- 
fect, he should feel it his duty to oppose it. 
At the same time, he was satisfied that his 
hon. friend was perfectly right in having 
brought the matter before the House. 
He had done so to justify his character ; 
and, though that was unnecessary to all 
who knew him, yet no one would deny 
that a man must feel extremely hurt at 
having his honour and his courage called 
in question, As to the persons who had 
been summoned to the bar of the House, 
and whose prevarications the House had 
heard, no one could believe a word of the 
account they gave. Their characters 
were exposed, and sent forth to the pub- 
lic; and it was his opinion, that that would 
prove their punishment, for the good and 
thinking part of the community would 
believe what they should write, in future, 
tobe asfalse as what they had stated in 
that House. His only wish was, that the 
real author of the article in question 
could be. discovered. It was, indeed, a 
new. era in the history of this country to 
see a paper flourish which had been started 
to blast the character of virtuous and in- 
nocent women, and it was an era still more 
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new to find such a paper-supported as it 


had been. He wished to God he could 
believe that the worthless men who had ap- 
peared at their bar were the real authors of 
the paragraph complained of, and of 
others which had appeared in that paper ; 
but there were certain articles inserted in 
it which led him to believe that they could 
not be the authors, but that the authors 
were some base and cowardly assassins, 
who, from birth and other adventitious 
circumstances, mingled in that society to 
which they were a disgrace. He trusted 
in God that they would yet be found out. 
He believed that they would be so; and, 
in that case, he had no doubt they would 
meet with the chastisement which they so 
richly merited. 

Mr. Baring said, that the hon. member 
for Shrewsbury had left the House in 
an awkward situation, not by withdraw- 
ing his motion, but by not submitting 
some other in its stead. He was most 
ready to do justice to the feelings which 
actuated the hon. member, but he consi- 
dered that unless the House were put in 
a condition to assert its own privileges by 
punishing its violation, the complaint 
should not have been made. It should 
not be supposed that the House would 
not vindicate itself, nor be suffered to go 
abroad to the public that any unworthy 
man might attack it with impunity. He 
fully agreed with his learned friend that 
the sending the matter to be tried by a 
court of Jaw would not be a fit proceed- 
ing; for, when it got there, it might be- 
come a question, whether the case could 
be punished. The House might, in tbat 
case, be open to many attacks; and after 
they had declared any matter to be a libel 
and a breach of privilege, it would be awk- 
ward to have a court and jury declaring. 
that the House knew nothing at all about 
it, and that the matter charged was no 
libel. But, though he could not consent 
to have this question sent to a court of 
law, still he did not think it could rest 
where it now stood; and therefore, how- 
ever painful it was to him, he felt it ‘his 
duty to interfere ; and, seeing that no other 
member was disposed to do so, he-would 
suggest what ought tobe done. He was one 
of those who thought, that not only the de- 
bates of that House ought to be sufticient 
to go forth to the public, but that great 
freedom should be allowed in discussing 
the public charagters of members of that 
House ; for he considered that such. in- 
dulgence was attended with the greatest 
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benefits to the country, and the character 
of the House itself; therefore he would 
be extremely jealous of any interference 
with the press on either of those grounds. 
But in the case before the House, they 
had such a gross fabrication as could 
never be supposed to arise from mistake. 
There might, and there often were, mis- 
takes arising in the reports, from the great 
difficulty of hearing what passed; but, in 
such cases, no intention to misrepresent 
could be said to exist. Here no such al- 
lowance could be made; and no doubt 
could exist as to the intention of the par- 
ties. ‘They had now a person who avowed 
himself the writer of that article. Cooper 
had avowed himself as its author; and, 
without now saying whether the real au- 
thor was not behind the curtain, he main- 
tained, that the House was bound to 
se the person who so avowed himself. 

e would therefore move that Cuoper be 
committed to Newgate. After that should 
be disposed of, he would move that 
Weaver, the printer, be also committed 
to Newgate; for he might have given up 
the editor if he had chosen, while he was 
under examination before the House. As 
to the other persons who had been exa- 
mined, though he would say that they had 
by no means conducted themselves with 
credit in the evidence they gave, yet, as 
he had not examined their evidence mi- 
nutely, he was not prepared to make any 
motion respecting them. If, however, 
the debate with respect to them should be 
adjourned until their evidence should be 
printed, the House might be better able 
to form a judgment on it. In conclusion, 
the hon. member observed, that if on 
other occasions any similar question should 
arise, the House would not be swayed by 
his hon. friend’s ideas of privilege. He 
then moved, “* That Henry Fox Cooper, 
who has confessed himself to be the 
author of the said paragraph, be for his 
said offence committed to his Majesty’s 
Gaol of Newgate.” 

Sir W. De Crespigny, in seconding the 
motion, maintained that his hon. friend 
had not left the House in an awkward si- 
tuation by the manner in which he had 
acted. His hon. friend had done that 
which was necessary to protect the House 
and the character of members from being 
attacked by a set of base assassins ; and if 
the House could not come at the base 
beings who lurked behind the screen, they 
ought to punish those unworthy men who 


allowed themselves to be made their in- 


struments in such cowardly practices. 
He was extremely sorry that the real au- 
thors could not be discovered. 

Lord Nugent was sure the House were 
greatly indebted to the noble marquis for 
the motion of yesterday evening, which 
gave them all an opportunity of coming 
to a decision upon this question, in a more 
calm and deliberate manner. He could 
not agree to the motion of his hon. friend, 
the member for Taunton, and would 
therefore propose an amendment. He 
could not agree with his hon. friend, that 
the House was in a dilemma, from which 
it could extricate itself only commit - 
ting Mr. Cooper to Newgate. He begged 
to bring to the recollection of his hon. 
friend, and of the House, the circum- 
stances attendant, in the early part of the 
session, on a breach of their privileges of 
a much more important a dangerous 
character than the present. The House 
could not have forgotten the complaint 
made by his right hon. friend the member, 
for Waterford, of the address from the 
Presbytery of Langholm, which had beer 
published in The Gazette. That address 
contained a direct invitation to his majesty 
to interfere with freedom of speech ‘in 
that House, and to notice certain speeches 
which had been delivered in it—an invi- 
tation which, if his majesty had complied 
with it, would have placed him in a situa- 
tion, with relation to that House, in which 
no sovereign of the country had been 
placed since Charles the First. A grosser 
or more flagrant breach of the privileges 
of that House could not be conceived 
than the address to which he alluded; in 
comparison with which any attack on the 
character of an individual member sunk 
into utter insignificance. What was the 
course adopted by the House on that oc- 
casion? A motion was made for the at- 
tendance of the printer of The Gazette, 
but it was withdrawn on the noble marquis’s 
making an apology and explanation on 
the part of the secretary of state. “He 
might feel that the House, in the course 


which they adopted on that occasion, most — 


dangerously compromised their own cha- 
racter; but he could not help thinking 
that as they had passed over, and winked 
at an attempt to induce his majesty to 
attack the dearest privileges of the House, 
it would be most ungracious and severe 


to visit “with punishment the poor, 


wretched, prevaricating printers and pub- 
lishers who were guilty of nothing but 
of having allowed themselves to be made 
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the instruments of concealed, sculkiag, 
and infamous assassins of character. He 
would therefore move, as an amendment 
to the motion, to leave out all the words 
after the word * offence,” for the purpose 
of adding the words, “ taken into the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant at Arms, in order to 
his being brought to the Bar of this House 
and reprimanded by Mr. Speaker,” instead 
thereof. 

The Marquis of Londonderry hoped that 
he had explained himself sufficiently yester- 
day, to mark that, while he was anxious to 
avoid any breach of the general principles 
of justice and the sound administration of 
the law, especially in abstaining from ex- 
tracting from the accused evidence to be 
subsequently used against him, he was 
not insensible to what the privileges of 
the House required, and that the person 
who violated them ought to be visited 
with the indignation of the House, and 
with a punishment, in which, however, 
justice ought to be tempered with mercy. 
He had no wish for the adoption of any 
course but one, in a spirit which should 
show that the House maintained even- 
handed justice towards all parties, and 
that no consideration of a private or par- 
ticalar nature should turn the House 
aside from the vindication of their privi- 
leges in one case, and not Le allowed to 
- operate in another; and here, he must 

observe, that he lamented extremely, that 
an individual so distinguished in his pro- 
fession as the hon. and learned gentleman 
Opposite, an individual who must be sup- 
posed to bring into that House the innate 
principles of justice that belonged to the 
profession, of which he was so brilliant 
an ornament, should permit himself to in- 
sinuate that the libellous attack in ques- 
tion proceeded from some unnamed and 
unknown quarter, as if wishing to inflict a 
wound on some person or other, whom 
the speculation of the world might have 
inted out as implicated in the subject. 
The hen. and learned gentleman would 
forgive him for saying, that in his opinion 
it would have been better, on the present 
occasion, to have abstained from the in- 
troduction of any such remarks. He la- 
mented also what had fallen from a gal- 
lant general of a similar import. He 
could assure that gallant general, that no 
man could feel greater indignation than 
himself at any unjust attack on virtue in 
women, or honour in men, let it proceed 
_ from what quarter it might; and that no 
man would be more tenacious of those 
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ualities. Ifthe gallant general supposed, 
therefore, that he was dispo-ed to tolerate 
any such attack, or that he did not feel 
all the indignation which it was calculated 
to excite, he was very much mistaken. 
He should certainly have been happy if, 
at a time when torrents of libels were 
poured forth against individuals as. valu- 
able as the hon. member who was the ob- 
ject of the present, a manly and British 
spirit of indignation had manifested itself 
on the other side of the House against 
those infamous attacks, and in support of 
our most sacred institutions. But he 
could not much respect that warmth 
which was called forth only by attacks on 
friends, and which was wholly dead to 
attacks on political enemies, or on the 
most valuable institutions of the country. 
He had made these observations, because 
he was anxious that the House should 
adopt. a moderate and impartial course. 
He would now call their attention to the 
proceedings of the 15th of June 1819, 
which, when he sat down, he should re- 
quest the clerk to read. At that time 
there had been an attack on a right hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Canning) not now pre- 
sent. in the House, most painful to his 
feelings, as it imputed to him a disposition 
to ridicule the sufferings of his fellow 
creatures, derogatory from every senti- 
ment that ought to animate human na- 
ture. He did not then find any anxiet 
on the other side of the House to punis 
the offender by a committal to Newgate, 
and in fact he was committed to the cus- 
tody of the serjeant at arms. The pre- 
sent offence could by no means be consi- 
dered as more flagrant than the one to 
which he alluded. He thought they 
would let down the privileges of the 
House, if they did not adopt some pro- 
ceedings with respect to the persons 
who had been called tothe bar; but he 
was not prepared to go the length of 
committing them to Newgate. Immedi- 
ately to reprimand and to discharge them, 
appeared to him: to be too mild a proceed- 
ing, and to commit them to Newgate too 
strong a one. He could assure the House 
that he was so little inclined to tolerate 
such publications, that he was by no means 
disposed to show more charity on the pre- 
sent occasion, than even-handed justice 
required. He should have had no hesita- 
tion in voting to commit those persons to 
Newgate, had it not been for the lenity, 
well or ill-advised, which was exhibited in 


the particular case to which he had al- 
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luded. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it would be the cause of great 
misconception, if a more severe course 
were adopted on the present. occasion, al- 
though he certainly thought that to remain 
in custody of the serjeant at arms for 
one nightj would not be too sevére a pu- 
nishment for the offence. 

The clerk then read the entry on the 
Journals of the 15th June, 1819, to the 
effect that John Payne Collier, having 
been guilty of a libel on the House, should 
be committed to the custody of the Ser- 
jeant at Arms. 

Mr. Scarlett, in explanation, observed, 
that he would not have troubled the 
House were it not for the allusions made 
to him by the noble marquis ; but as those 
allusions had been made in so direct and 
pointed a manner, he trusted the House 
would allow him to make a few remarks 
upon them. And first, he would observe, 
thatif any thing could give rise to a charge 
of party feeling on this occasion, it was 
the tone and manner of the noble marquis. 
He most solemnly protested that no spirit 
of party feeling had actuated him upon 
this question; on the contrary, nothing 
was farther ftom his mind during the 
whole discussion. He had made the ob- 
‘servations objected to by the noble mar- 
quis, from having heard it rumoured out 
of doors, that the paragraph in question 
had been written by a member of that 
House. He had heard no name men- 
tioned; nor did he believe the statement; 
on the contrary, he had distinctly said, 
that the motion of his hon..friend had 
vindicated that House from such an asper- 
sion. If this was an imputation upon any 
hon. member, then he did not understand 
the purport of his own language. He as- 
sured the noble marquis that he never had 
the slightest intention of casting such 
aspersion on any honourable member, or 
of treating the subject as a party question. 
if any thing was calculated to demonstrate 
‘a party-feeling, it was what had occurred 
after he had concluded his speech. For 
himself he would say that he was the last 
man that could think it endurable to ex- 
press political and party-feelings by libels 
on individuals. He thought that one who 
wrote for a party, be it what party it 
might, was not on that account to’ be con- 
demned. But attacks on private character 
for party purposes, ought to be visited 
with the common detestation of both par- 
ties. If there were a design to write down 
the liberty of the press, the author-of the 


paragraph in question might be the person 
to execute the design, on the principle 
that the abuse of any privilege was the 
surest mode of destroying it. Libels had 
been punished as high treason by Au- 
gustus, on the very ground of an indivi- 
dual, Cassius Severus, having written libels 
on illustrious women in Rome. This fact 
was mentioned by Tacitus. He said this, 
recollecting that an hon. baronet had last 
night insinuated that he should notbe sorry 
to see a committee sitting to regulate the 


liberty of the press. He hoped that nei- 


ther the writers in this paper, nor in any 
other, would have the power of occasion- 
ing the appointment of such a committee. 
With respect to the libel on a right hon. 
gentleman alluded to, he had not been in 
the House on that occasion; but whe- 
ther that case was parallel to the pre- 
sent, let the House judge: he understood 


that the case alluded to had been a mis. — 


representation of a speech No, no!??} 
He took it to be a misrepresentation of 
proceedings in that House; but the man 
who wrote the present. libel méant more 
than misrepresentation. It snelt of blood. 
If an individual had a design to bring pat- 
ties to a hostile meeting, he could not 
have invented a better expedient. That 
was all he would say upon the parallel. 
It seemed that the indignation provoked 
on this occasion was to be repressed, be- 
cause the House had not been sufficiently 
prompt on other occasions. If gentlemen 
would read and countenance only those 
papers that were the fteest from private 
libels, they would consult both their own 
dignity and the public interest. He did 
not read many newspapers ; he had not 
time to read many ; and those he did read, 
were the freest from private libels. The 
noble lord must patdon him for saying 
that he was not capable of making or re- 
lishing on individuals. The 
case to which the noble lord had alluded 
was not to be compared to this case. It 
must have been placed in comparison with 
this case, with the view of throwing ridicule 
on the present complaint. Yet, in that 
case, had he been in the House, and a 
motion had been made to commit to New- 
gate, he would have voted for it. 4 
The Marquis of Londonderry expressed 
his regret, that any expressions of a warm 
character should have escaped him in the 
course of the debate, but he felt the 
less upon it, as it had drawn forth the 
vey satisfactory explanation of the hon, 
and learned-member. From the nature 
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of the observations used, he thought that 
an aspersion was likely to be cast, either 
upon the councils of his majesty or the 
council of the nation. He confessed that 
che had spoken under this delusion; but it 
‘was now entirely wiped away by the hon. 
and learned member's explanation. What 
he meant to say in the first instance was, 
that the House in its decision should not 
give a party character to its proceedings. 
He could not, however, allow the distinc- 
tion drawn between the present and the 
former libel. In point of fact, the former 
libel led to an explanation between his 
right hon. friend and the hon. member to 
whom the words complained of were im- 
puted, and might, under different circum- 
stances, have led to consequences of an 
equally serious nature. 

. Sir R. Fergusson rose to explain. The 
noble lord had in his first speech imputed 
political motives to him upon this occa- 
sion. This-he positively denied. Where 
the noble lord got his omniscience as to 
the motives aa feelings of other men he 
could not guess; but he thought the noble 
lord had better look to his own feelings 
and motives upon this question. He had 
spoken upon this subject from honest feel- 
ings of indignation at seeing the foulest 
ca 

this country. He trusted the noble lord 
and the House would coincide with him 
in reprobating this new system of attack 
upon the women of the country. 

The Marquis of Londonderry wished the 
gallant general would express the same 
indignation when other hon. members 
were attacked. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the noble 
marquis had selected the very weakest 
case of precedent on the Journals. In all 
cases of privilege, the honour and cha- 
racter of the House were alone to be 
looked to. It was said, that libels were 
become more frequent; but this, in his 
opinion, was the very reason why the 

unishment should be made more severe. 

e had seen in papers belonging to both 
parties, libels which were disgraceful to 
the country, and to those who admi- 
nistered public justice, for allowing them 
to’pass unpunished. The noble marquis 
had relied on a case which occurred two 
years ago. He could not say any thing 
in mitigation of that case; he thought it 
a most flagitious libel, and one which 
called for a much severer punishment than 
that with which it had been visited. Here. 
the hon. member entered into a descrip- 


umnies published against the women of 
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tion of the libel. The author, when called 
to the bar, admitted the fact, and stated 
that he had done so by mistake. He 
(Mr. W.) had felt it-impossible that the 
person could be so much mistaken; but 
séveral members thought differently ; and 
a member now in his place behind him, had 
stated, that he had heard something like 
what was charged asa libel, and that a 
person at a distance might be mistaken. 
This had gone in mitigation of punish- 
ment, and he did not wish to move any 
amendment, seeing the temper of the 
House at the time. But he had observed, 
at the time, that they were proceeding 
without a proper consideration for thée 
dignity and character of parliament. This 
was then his opinion, and his conviction 
now was, that they had encouraged libels 
by the lenity shown on that occasion. He 
knew there were many who thought that 
he had too great a predilection for prece- 
dents; but if they were to regulate their 
conduct now by the weak precedent al- 
luded to by the noble marquis, the people 
would say that the House had cetermined 
the punishment of a breach of privilege 
to be imprisonment in the custody of the 
serjeant at arms. And if this was once 
done, would it, he asked, be worth the 
while of any member to bring a breach of 
privilege before the House? He was 
aware that mistakes must take place in . 
publishing the debates, from the disad- 
vantageous situation in which the persons 
who reported them were placed. But he 
must say,that he had seen, and that lately, 
wilful misrepresentations in the public 
papers, particularly in the comments on 
the debates. But in this case they ought 
to look, not to the general character of — 
the paper, but to the particular libel come 
plained of. If the House felt concerned 
that they did not punish the last libel with 
more severity, and if they were to act 
upon that precedent upon the present occa- 
sion, the privileges of the House, the cha- 
racter of its members, and the liberties of 
the people, which were closely inter- 
woven with both, wouid suffer, and that 

The Hon. J. W. Ward could not con- 
ceive that any thing could.be more dan- 
gerous than that an impression should go 
abroad that it was safer to-attack gentle- 
men on one side of the House than upon 
the other. He entertained a high respect 
for the character of the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury ; but he entertained quite as 
high a respect for the character of his 
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right hon. friend, the member for Liver- 
pool. In consequence of what had oc- 
curred in the House last night, his atten- 
tion had been attracted to the libel which 
had been published upon his right hon. 
friend ; and he had in consequence that 
morning copied out the words in which it 
was couched. The House would recollect 
the circumstances under which those 
words were stated to have been spoken. 
The hon. member for Aberdeen was stated 
to have said--in consequence of some 
laughter which it was conceived that he 
had seen .on the ministerial benches— 
«« Ministers might laugh, but let them 
look at the other side of the picture; 
let them survey the misery of the poor 
laborious, industrious at Carlisle, 
or even of the unhappy beings they meet 
in our streets; and he believed that there 
would be found but one man among them 
who would still keepa smile upon his coun- 
tenance, and that would be a smile of 
congratulation from a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning), that by habitually 
turning into ridicule the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures, he had been able to place 
himself so far above their unhappy con- 
dition.” He did not mean to enter further 
into the particulars of that case; but he 
must say, that he never recollected to 
have seen a more false, atrocious, or scan- 
dalous libel than that which was contained 
in the paragraph which he had read, or 
one that was a more indirect instigation to 
blood. Atrocious as the present libel was, 
it was less atrocivus than the libel to which 
he had just referred, inasmuch as it re- 
ferred to a peculiar fact—the other, to 
the whole life of his right hon. friend. A 
man of honour was obliged to a calum- 
niator who accused him of any one parti- 
cular action, inasmuch as that action 
might either be denied or explained away ; 
but an attack upon a man’s general life 
admitted of no such defence, and could 
not be met by any satisfactory refutation. 
If he were to be called upon to strike a 
balance between the two outrages, he 
must declare that he should feel it more 
unpleasant to be the subject of the first 
than of the latter libel. On this account, 
he thought that the House, in justice to 
the character of his right hon. friend, 
ought to adopt the milder course of pro- 
ceeding. He knew that.some gentlemen 
were.of opinion that the punishment in- 
flicted in the last case was not severe 
enough; but he begged leave to remind 
the House that it was passed nemine con- 


tradicente. 


Lord John Russell said, that with res 
spect to the punishment which it was fit~ 
ting to inflict upon the authors of libels 
upon that House, he should not venture 
to hazard any opinion, except it were, 
that in all such cases the least punishment 
that was inflicted was the best. With re- 
gard to the libel which had been just read 
to the House, it ought to be recollected, 
that the right hon. member for Liverpoot 
had used the expression, “ the revered 
and ruptured Ogden ;” and that there was 
considerable laughter in consequence. 
Owing to that circumstance many gentle- 
men accused him of being in the habit of 
turning into ridicule the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures. He did not mean to 
say that such an accusation was just; he 
meant only to say, that it was an accusa- 
tion frequently made against the right 
hon. member. He recollected that when 
the House inquired into that libellous pa- 
ragraph, the person who wrote it came 
forward to acknowledge himself the author 
of it, and stated that it had been written 
by him in mistake, and that. the House 
credited his statement, conceiving him to 
have put down that which he had not ac~ 
curately heard. He did not, however, rise 
for the purpose of repeating those facts 
to the House, but for the purpose of. en- 
tering his protest against the doctrine of 
the noble marquis, that he and the friends 
with whom he had the honour of acting 
were in the habit of giving their counte- 
nance to libels, similar to that which was 
contained in the paper called ** John Bull.” 
He would allow that severe political re- 
flections had recently appeared in many 
of the newspapers ; but he could only pity 
the noble marquis’s want of discrimination 
of moral feeling, if he confounded attacks 
upon private character with fair political 
hostility and animadversion. The one 
could be answered; the other could not: 
A person might, for instance, charge the 
noble marquis with having ordered persons 
to be flogged to death, or tortured during 
his administration in Ireland. The noble 
marquis could disprove this; he might 
appeal to the whole of his public life as a 
contradiction to such a statement; but, 
suppose the character of any female be- 
longing to the noble marquis’s family were 
to be publicly attacked, would he, though 
the insinuation was as false-as hell, feel it 
sufficient that her innocence could be 
proved, by unveiling and laying before the 
public. the whole of her private life? How- 
ever pure the character of a woman might 
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be, yet there was a delicacy in the female | 


character which made them shrink from 
public notice; and, though a woman were 
conviticed of the falsehood of the charge 
against her, yet she would feel a repug- 
nance to have her character brought for- 
ward and discussed in public. He could 
not entirely acquit the noble marquis and 
his friends of having given encouragement 
to this publication ; for he had heard that 
when “John Bull” was first published, 
copies had been sent ta our ambassadors 
abroad. Now, it was well knewn, that no 
newspaper could go abroad postage free, 
unless sent through the medium of go- 
vernment ; if this was done, it alone was 
giving encouragement to the paper. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that if minis- 
ters or their friends took in this paper and 
paid for it [a laugh}, he had no objection 
to a person’s meeting and reading the 
paper ; but, he repeated, that if they took 
in the paper and paid for it, they were 
paying their money in support of moral 
assassination, 

The Marquis of Londonderry inter- 
rupted the noble lord by stating, that, if 
we heard him correctly, the noble lord’s 
information about our ambassadors at fo- 
reign courts seemed to be as correct as 
his information respecting Irish politics. 
Where the noble lord got his information 
he did not know, but he could inform 
him, that it was a rank and egregious 
calumny. If the noble lord would point 
out to him a single individual in his office, 
who had sanctioned the circulation of this 
paper by sending it to foreign courts, he 
pledged his honour that he would dismiss 
that individual immediately. With-regard 
to the defence of the female sex which the 
noble lord had volunteered, he hoped the 
noble lord would have no objection to 
admit him as his rival in it; for he did 
not feel inclined to devolve upon that 
noble lord, or upon any other person, 
that duty which he owed to the sex, 
in common with every other man of 
honour in society. He could assure the 
noble lord that he had no intention to 
justify the present libel—on the contrary, 
he looked. upon it with extreme indigna- 
tion ; all he done com- 

re it with paragraphs not less infamous, 
pa attacks not less malevolent, which 
had appeared in other papers, arraigning 
interests the most sacred, and insulting 
the perenne character even of majesty 
itself. He should like. to know whether 
the noble lord had never taken in the 
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| publications of Mr. Hone. He had never 
heard the noble lord express any indigna- 
tion against them, though he did recollect 
that his noble brother had, upon, one oc- 
casion, reprobated them witha warmth 
that did him honour. But he would quit 
that subject; for he should be sorry to 
end a speech, which he had only com- 
menced to repel an unjust attack upon 
himself with an attack upon any other 
person. He could only say that he 
looked upon libels that attacked the life 
and character of the sovereign as not less 
atrocious than those written against fe- 
male honour and purity. 

Mr. W. Courtenay, after stating that he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the true question before it, proceeded. 
to implore it to be consistent in its con- 
duct, and to deal out the same measure of 
justice in this as it had done in a former 
instance, if it conceived the cases to be 
at all parallel. He could not hope to add 
any weight to the indignation which had 
been so justly expressed against the lan- 
guage used in this publication; but he 
thought the House was going out of its 
way in entering into any discussion on the 
general conduct of any newspaper, when 
they had before it a paragraph which was 
at once a violation of the privileges of the 
House, and a libel upon one of its mem- 
bers. He conceived it to be the duty of 
the House to consider whether the case 
which had been so often referred to, was 
analogous to the case. then before it. In 
his opinion, the analogy was perfect. 
That being the case, he thought the House 
ought not to allow itself to be carried 
away by the indignation which it felt at 
the general conduct of the “John Bull” 
newspaper, but should adopt the course 
recommended by the noble marquis, in 
justice not only to the House itself, but 
to each of its members individually. . 

Lord John Russell said, that as he had 
never read Mr. Hone’s publications, he 
did not think the point which the noble 
marquis had started regarding them worth 
discussion. He had never taken them 
in; but he believed they were all of a 
political nature, and not subversive of 
private character. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that as he was for 
theseverer punishment on thisoccasion, he 
felt it necessary to say a few words upon 
it. He was one who thought that the 
greatest latitude ought to be allowed in 
discussions on public men and public 


measures; #0 much was he of this opinion, 
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that he would never vote for calling the 
printer or publisher of a paper to the bar 
for a political libel. But when the grossest 
personal attack was made upon private 
character, an attack which smelt of blood 
—when it was stated that an hon. member 
of that House had told afalsehood, through 
fear, it became their duty to punish such 
conduct in the severest manner: when it 
was recollected that this attack might 
have produced a bloody and murderous 
quarrel, there was no punishment too 
great for such abominable depravity. He 
did not mean to defend the libel upon the 
right hon. member for Liverpool, and if 
he thought that the individual who wrote 
it had done so wilfully, he would have 
voted for his punishment. But he did not 
believe that he wrote it wilfully ;. from his 
knowledge of Mr. Collier’s character, he 
was assured of the contrary. But in the 
instance before the House, the person 
‘confessed at the bar that he had wilfully 
written the libel, and that too upon the 
rumour of the persons by whom he was 
employed. The case respecting the re- 
port of the speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, was in every respect different 
from the case before the House. But it 
was said, that because the party before 
the House was a mean, dirty, prevaricat- 
ing wretch, he should therefore have been 
excused. He was surprised to hear such 
an argument urged. It was, he believed, 
the first time that it was asserted, that a 
lesser degree of punishment ought to be 
dealt out to a party, because that party 


had been guilty of the most gross and in- | 
| correct, and also believing that the right 


decent prevarication. He certainly would 
vote for the severer degree of punishment. 
Mr. Hutchinson could not allow the 


present question to proceed to a vote, | 


without entering his protest against the 
comparison which had been made between 
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advocate with success and disinterested- 
ness every thing connected with the in- 
terests of the state, and the first elements 
of the constitution. [Coughing].— The 
gentlemen who had compared Mr. Col- 
lier’s case with that of Mr. Cooper had 
been guilty of great injustice, and he 
trusted that it was not their intention to 
exercise their privileges in such a manner 
as to do injury to any individual. The 
cases, he maintained, were most dissimi- 
Jar. Mr. Collier appeared at their bar 
and his conduct, whilst there, had created 
in the House a strong feeling in his be- 
half. There was nothing like prevarica- 
tion on his part; his conduct was fair, 
open, and manly, He never saw any in- 
dividual in any situation whose behaviour 
was more becoming than that of Mr. Col- 
lier at the bar of that House. He ac- 
counted fairly and rationally for the mis- 
take which he had committed. He said 
that he did not mean any offence either 
to the gentleman whose words had been 
misrepresented, or the gentleman whose 
conduct had been impugned. An ex- 
pression which the right hon. member for 
Liverpool had used had made an impres- 
sion on the public, which, whether it was 
right or wrong, was not very much to his 
credit. At the time the hon. member for 
Aberdeen was speaking, there was a noise 
in the House occasioned by cries of 
‘*hear, hear.”? Mr. Collier, not having 


himself exactly heard the words of the 


hon. member for Aberdeen, appealed to a 
stranger for information. Believing the 
information which he had received to be 


hon. member for Liverpool was in the 
House, he had written the paragraph in 

uestion. Such was the case of Mr. Col- 
lier ; and he must say that, in his opinion, 
there never was a case in which an indi- 


two parties without the slightest justice vidual was more innocently involved than 
whatever. To make such a comparison that gentleman. Allowing this, he must 


was to confound innocence with guilt, was 
to confound the individual who had in- 
tended to wound with the individual who 
had unintentionally wounded, was to con- 
found great respectability of character 
with al] that is mean, despicable, and in- 
famous. Let the House look at the two 
cases. Mr. Collier was connected with a 
most ‘respectable establishment in the city 
—an establishment as useful and as bene- 
ficial as any establishment in the country, 
and little liable to charges of wantonly 
wounding private feelings. It was an 


establishment accustomed to take up and 
VOL. V. 


at the same time admit that he had, with 
the most innocent intentions, involved 
Mr. Hume in considerable difficulty. But, 
could this be said of Mr. Cooper? He 
was far from wishing for any vindictive 
punishment on this occasion ; and, in- 
deed, had only risen to express the indig- 
nation which he felt at hearing the case 
of Mr. Collier so unjustly compared with 
one to which it bore no comparison. __ 
Mr. Wilmot said, he should give his 
vate for the infliction of the severer pun- 
ishment. He. thought the analogy which 
it ¥ been attempted to establish be- 
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tween the two cases had been completely 
destroyed; by the fact that an hon. mem- 
ber had laboured under the same miscon- 
ception with regard to what had fallen 
from the right hon. member for Aberdeen 
as Mr. Collier. He must protest against 
the House coming to any vote upon this 
question on any other grounds than those 
afforded by the abstract paragraph “in 
question. They had nothing to do at 
present with the general manner in which 
the “ John Bull ” was conducted. 

Sir T. Lethbridge denied that he had 
everasserted that the press ought to besub- 
mitted to a committee of the House. All 
he had said was, that it was high time for 
the House to mark its disapprobation of 
_ the gross libels daily circulated. 

Mr. Baring added, that his only mo- 
tives for persevering in his motion were, 
that the privileges of the House might 
be vindicated, and the guilty party duly 
punished. With regard to the case sup- 
posed by some to be analogous, he must 
say that he saw little or no resemblance 
between the two. That which occurred 
two years ago was merely a misrepresen- 
tation; but the one now under considera- 
tion contained a statement entirely fic- 
titious. 

Mr, Bankes requested the noble marquis 

to withdraw his amendment. The House 
had committed a gross error in the pre- 
cedent quoted; and he begged to add 
that he had been a reluctant party to it. 
. The Marquis of Londonderry replied, 
that an appearance of as much unanimity 
as could be procured was desirable ; and 
on that account he would withdraw his 
amendment. He was free to confess, that 
he thought it better to break than to ob- 
serve the precedent. 

‘Sir J. Mackintosh submitted to his 
noble friend, whether he would not with- 
draw his amendment, the noble marquis 
having already complied with what ap- 

eared to be the general wish of the 


ouse. He thought it one of the most | 


unfortunate symptoms of the present times, 
‘that several most respectable members 
had, on the present occasion, expressed 
what he could not but consider a ground- 
less and fatal doubt regarding the right of 
asserting the privileges of parliament, 
which constituted, in fact, one of the 
main securities of the subject. He had 
looked into the publication in question ; 
and, from what he had seen and heard, 
he was satisfied that it pursued a system 
of savage hostility to individuals, tend- 
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ing to barbarize political contests, and to 
deprive them of that manly and candid 
character which had hitherto distinguished 
them above all others in the great com- 
monwealth of the world. 

Lord Nugent said, he would not resist 


the general wish of the House by perse- 


vering in his amendment. 

Mr. Brougham said, that as the case of 
Mr. Collier had been so much alluded to, 
he rose to state his recollection of the 
circumstances. The case of Mr. Collier 
was not one of wilful misrepresentation. 
When called to the bar, his manner made 
a very favourable impression. The con- 
sistency of his statement was also con- 
sidered, and there was the evidence of a 
member of that House, that, to the best 
of his recollection, the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had made use of words similar 
to those which were reported by Mr. 
Collier. If he thought Mr. Collier had 
been guilty of putting into the mouth of 
a member of that House malicious false- 
hoods, in order to gratify his own malig- 
nity, for that was the charge against the 
young gentleman, no consideration of 
enity would have induced him to vote in 
that case for a lesser punishment. The 
case of Mr. Collier was entirely ditferent 
from the case before the House. Here 
there was nothing to exculpate the party ; 
on the contrary, there was the absence of 
every extenuating circumstance. He 
should therefore vote for the more severe 
punishment. 

Lord Nugent said, that though he with- 
drew his amendment in deference to the 
House, he did noc at the same time sur- 
render his own opinion. 

The question being then put on Mr. 
Baring’s motion, “ That Henry Fox 
Cooper, who has confessed himself to 
have been the author of the said para- 
graph, be for his said offence committed 
to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate,” the 
House divided: Ayes, 109; Noes, 23, 

List of the Minority. 
Astley, J. D. Innes, J. 
Barrett, S. Johnstone, col. 


Bernal, R. 
Burrell, W. 
Burrell, sir C. 
Bury, lord 
Chaloner, R. 
Crawley, S. 
Downie, R. 
Graham, S. 
Grosett, J. R. 
Harbord, hon. E, 
Hume, J. 


Martin, sir B. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, P. 
Nugent, lord 
Tavistock, lord 


_ Ward, J. W. 


Wemyss, J. 
White, L. 
TELLERS. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
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After the division, 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, he thought 
the House was placed in an embarrassing 
situation, in being called upon to punish 
persons for what they had done in the 
course of an examination at the bar into 
their private concerns. That examina- 
tion had been carried further than he had 
recollected the House ever to have gone 
before ; and had it not been for the ob- 
loquy attached to such an interference, he 
should more than once have stood up for 
the protection of the witnesses against 
questions tending to criminate themselves. 
Besides this, many members could not be 
prepared to vote on this part of the ques- 
tion, not having been present during the 
whole of the evidence. In order to 
enable them to form a judgment, the evi- 
dence ought to be printed; but he was 
prevented from voting for making a mo- 
tion to that effect, from a conviction that 
a great part of the examination had been 
of so indiscreet a nature on the part of 
the House, that it would not reflect much 
credit upon it. 

Sir J. Mackintosh expressed his deep 
regret that the right hon. gentleman, for 
whom he entertained the highest respect, 
had been induced to make the statement 
just heard: it amounted to this—that 
during the long examinations that had 
taken place on this subject, which he 
thought derogatory to the House and op- 
pressive to the individuals, he had set 
still, without urging any objection, on 
account of the obloquy and unpopularity he 
might incur: he had permitted the 
House, in his judgment, to disgrace 
itself by the course it had pursued, be- 
cause he did not choose to run the risk of 
an unjust imputation. It was deeply to 
be lamented that a member so endowed 
should have made such a statement. He 
would protest against this reference of 
the order of their proceedings to that of 
other courts. They were alone to be go- 
verned by the lex e¢ consuetudo parlia- 
menti. His right hon. friend had pointed 
out no departure from that law, in the 
course of the examination which had 
been pursued: had there been any de- 
parture from it, the proceeding would 
have been stopped by their enlightened 
director. But if his vigilance had for a 
moment slumbered, there were, no doubt, 
other members well versed in the practice 
of parliament who would have interposed, 
and prevented any departure from the rules 


-of justice. Why had nothis right hon, friend 
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interposed, and prevented their sinking. 
into the abyss which had, it seemed, 
opened for them, instead of waiting until. 
it was too late to redeem their character? 
He did not find fault so ‘much with his. 
right hon. friend’s opinion now, as with 
his previous silence, when he might per- 
haps have averted the stigma which he 
supposed they had incurred. He must 
therefore vinaicine the proceedings of the 
House from his right hon. friend’s impu- 
tation upon them, and even vindicate his 
right hon. friends from the reason which 
he had assigned for his silence upon the 
occasion to which he had referred. 

Mr. S. Bourne, in explanation, said, 
that what he had stated was, that in the 


unpleasant situation in which the persons 


at the bar were placed, being called on to 
acknowledge their own criminality, the 
House had gone too far in the examina- 
tion. All he should have thought. proper 
to do, and all that had usually been done 
in such cases was, to get at the legal lia- 
bility of the persons called on to answer 
for their offence, and having done that, 
to abstain from all questions tending to 
aggravate their criminality. He had 
urged that they should consider the cir- 
cumstances under which the prevarication 
took place; for really, as to the flibel, 
they did not prevaricate. The printer 
had stated, for instance, that he had no- 
thing to do with the literary department. 
But many questions were asked him 
which were not relevant: a noble lord 
had asked him, what he had to do with 
“The Traveller?” Another hon. mem- 
ber had asked, whether he bad any money 
at his banker's? ‘These questions as to 
private affairs were unwarrantable. He 
had on former occasions made the same 
objections to the latitude of examination 
pursued in the House. 

Mr. Scarlett agreed that limits should 
be set to the examination of individuals : 
but, in the present instance, he conceived 
the course of the examination to have 
been proper; for Weaver having given 
an answer respecting the property of the 
paper, which gave the House reason to 
suspect that he prevaricated, it became 
necessary to pursue that examination 
farther. 

Sir W. De Crespigny said, the House 
had proceeded on the true principles of 
justice and in support of their privileges. 
The questions wich had been put, led.di- 
rectly to the real merits of the case. 


Lord Nugent said, he had not asked 
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the witness respecting “* The Traveller ;” 
but the name of that paper was used ‘by 
the witness himself in his answer. 

Mr. Wynn agreed, that no questions 
ought to be unnecessarily put to a witness 
for the purpose of aggravating his of- 
fence: but, though he could not defend 
every question which had been put, he 
thought the questions alluded to might 
have proved material. 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
that if the discussion was to be continued 
upon the comparative testimony of the 
witnesses, it would be better to have the 
ev.dence printed, and the decision de- 
ferred. This was a case in which the 
House ought to avoid incurring the charge 
of precipitation. 

Mr. Denman was not prepared to vote 

all the witnesses guilty of prevarication, 
without having the evidence previously 
printed. He had voted for sending the 
editor to Newgate, because he had heard 
what he said at the bar of that House. 
_ Mr. Bernal admitted that the House 
was in possession of the power of commit- 
ting for breach of privileges; but they 
should not fritter it away by exerting it 
on light occasions; and he thought it 
would have been well if, after the member 
for Shrewsbury had vindicated his honour, 
which had been most unjustly aspersed, 
the matter had been dropped. 

Mr. W. Smith had no objection to the 
printing of the evidence, if any further 
were deemed necessary ; but, 
or his own part, he thought that a suffi- 
cient number of members were present 
who had heard the evidence of the parties, 
to come now to a decision upon the fact 
of their prevarication. He would there- 
fore withdraw his motion, and move, in- 
stead of it, “* That Robert Thomas Weaver 
has grossly prevaricated in his evidence 
before this House.” 

Mr. Wilson could not pretend to assert 
that Weaver had not been guilty of pre- 
varication, but he thought enough had 
been done for the dignity of the House. 
As to the other two, he thought there 
was more impropriety of motive apparent 
than of absolute prevarication. It ap- 

ared that Shackle and Arrowsmith had 

een prosecuted for a libel; and finding 
that they were likely to get into more of 
such scrapes, had made a bargain with 
‘the printer to the effect, that if he took 
the paper off their hands he should have 
the profits. At least this might have been 
‘the case, and the evidence did not con- 
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clusively show that it was not. There 
seemed a possible reason why they had 
not a written agreement; for as they had 
the printing materials and other property, 
they might be endangered by any written 
agreement with this man of straw. 

Lord Stanley said, he had been present 
at the whole of the examination, and he 
must say that if ever he witnessed a gross 
attempt to defeat the ends of justice by 
prevarication, it was in those witnesses. 
They all of them seemed to have some 
mental reservation, and in every answer 
showed a wish to induce a different mean- 
ing from what they entertained. 

The motion was agreed to. Mr. Smith 
next moved, “ That Robert Thomas 
Weaver be, for his said offence, taken into 
the custody of the serjeant at arms, in 
order to his being brought to the Bar of 
this House, and reprimanded by Mr. 
Speaker.” Mr. Wynn moved, by way 
of amendment, to leave out from the 
word ‘“ Offence” to the end of the ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, ** Com- 
mitted to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate,” 
instead thereof. The question being put, 
‘«‘ That the words proposed to be left out, 
stand part of the question,” 

The House divided: Ayes, 27; Noes, 
34. The amendment was then agreed to, 
and Mr. Speaker was ordered to issue his 
warrants accordingly. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was not pre- 
pared to give a vote on the case of the 
other two individuals without having the 
printed evidence before him. Whether 
they had prevaricated or not, he did not 
know at that time, and therefore he 
wished the further consideration of the 
subject to be adjourned. 

Sir W. De Crespigny moved, “ That 
the evidence taken at the Bar of the 
House, in the matter of this Complaint, 
be printed.” J 

Sir C. Long said, that pregnant doubts 
existed in the minds of many gentlemen 
as to the fact whether these men had or 
had not been guilty of prevarication. 
He had himself heard the whole of the 
evidence of Arrowsmith; and he saw no- 
thing like prevarication in it. Neither 
did he think that there was any prevari- 
cation in Shackle’s evidence. Doubts 
being entertained whether they had_pre- 


varicated or not, he thought the House 


ought to proceed no further. wrt 
Mr. Baring eoncurred in the opinion 

that it would become the House not to go 

further in this affair, This was his opi- 
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nion, although he had no doubt whatever, 
that Arrowsmith and Shackle were the 
real proprietors of the publication. But 
still he could not see how the House 
could, upon the ground of prevarication, 
commit those two persons. 

Colonel Davies thought that as the 
House had gone so far, it should not 
allow the greater delinquents to escape 
with impunity, while their instruments 
were condemned to imprisonment. For 
his own part, he was of opinion that it 
would be better not to take any notice of 
attacks of the press of this description: 
but when the attention of the House was 
called to them, it was due to its dignity 
and character to proceed to ascertain and 
punish the real offenders. 

Mr. Wynnthought the House could have 
ro doubt, that the individuals on whose 
case they were now to decide, were the 
proprietors of the paper. To him it ap- 
peared that they were more guilty than 
the men of straw who had been com- 
mitted to Newgate. He did not consider 
that it was necessary to print the evi- 
dence. In a case like the present, where 
the offence complained of was proved to 
have been committed by the parties 
brought before them, he thought the 
heaviest punishment ought to be inflicted. 
_ The motion for printing the evidence 
was then negatived, and Messrs. Arrow- 
smith and Shackle were discharged. 


Orpnance Estimates.] Mr. Ward 
moved the order of the day for going-into 
a committee of supply. On the motion 
« That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair,” 

Mr. Hume said, he could not permit 
the Speaker to leave the chair, without 
placing on record his sentiments with re- 
_gard to the Ordnance Estimates. Having 
compared the expense of the Ordnance 
department at the present moment with 
that of past years, he was called on to 
lay the result before the House, to show 
the extravagant scale, on which the Ord- 
nance establishments were now con- 
ducted. Hewas the more anxious to do 
this, because on a former occasion the 
clerk of the Ordnance, had taken upon 
himself to declare that the utmost anxiety 
had been manifested by the noble duke at 
the head of that department to adopt 
economical measures in all its branches. 
‘He thought he should be able to show 
the House that no part of that statement 
could be supported by facts. Now, what 
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was the amount of the estimate on the 
table which they were about to consider ? 
It was no less than 1,327,000/. That, 
they were informed, was the lowest possi- 
ble scale on which the Ordnance esti- 
mates could be presented to the House in 
the present distressed state of the country. 
On a former occasion he had made some 
observations on this subject; and every 
honourable member must recollect in how 
triumphant a manner the right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated that he (Mr. Hume) 
had made a gross mistake with respect to 
50,0007. Ten minutes before he address- 
ed the House on that occasion, the ma- 
nuscript copy of the estimates was handed 
to him, and he had taken the sum down in 
pencil; so that, even if he had made a 
mistake, it would have been excusable. 
But the House would be surprised to hear 
that so far from making any mistake, his 
statement was exactly correct. In one 
case, by giving credit for stores, a reduc- 
tion was certainly apparent upon three 
items, upon one of which it amounted to 
19,000/. The right hon. gentleman had 
been himself misled, and the whole charge, 
without including stores, would be found 
to amount to 1,327,000. In the year 
1820 it was 1,383,000/. He might here 
observe, that he had before called the at- 
tention of the House to the comparative 
scale in the expenditure of this depart- 
ment. Its average amount for the years 
1791 and 1792 was 473,043/., whilst for 
the years 1818, 1819, and 1820, the aver- 
age for each year was 1,286,666/., being 
nearly an increase of two-thirds upon the 
former charge. He was now anxious to 
bring under consideration one very im- 
portant circumstance. It might naturally 
be supposed, that the whole expenditure 
of the Ordnance department was compre- 
hended in the estimates directly relative 
to that subject. But the fact was other- 
wise: these estimates had, on various oc- 
casions, proved to be short of the sum 
total by several hundred thousand pounds. 
In the year 1817, the sum voted by esti- 
mate was 1,229,296/., and, including the 
charge for the sea service, amounted to 
1,278,736/. Would the House believe, 
however, that the actual expense was not 
less than 1,441,000/.? In i year 1818, 
the sum voted in the usual estimates was 
1,267,2891., and thereal charge 1,407,000/, 
In 1819, the estimated charge was 
1,212,000/.,, and the actual expense 
1,535,000/., or upwards of 300,000/. more 
than the apparent amount. Had he con- 
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fined himself to a single year it might be 
urged, that the whole sum voted for the 
service of one year was not always ex- 
pended in it, and that the balance was 
carried forward. He had therefore taken 
three successive years, with the view of 
guarding against any error of this de- 
scription, and apprehended that he had 
thus acquired the means of forming a 
correct judgment. The result of his ob- 
servations was, that a sum of 623,607/. 
had been expended beyond what appeared 
by the estimates submitted to their consi- 
deration. This was a_ circumstance 
which he hoped would be satisfactorily 
explained, although he was disposed to 
think he could himself account for the dis- 
crepancy. He had remarked, that in 
these estimates no charge whatever was 
made for the twelve vessels employed by 
the Ordnance, and which could not cost 
Jess than 15,000/. or 16,000/. Why this 
part of the establishment was to be kept in 
concealment he did not know; but he 
supposed it was one of the items which 
went to compose that excess of charge, 
above what appeared on the face of the 
estimates themselves, that he had already 
alluded to. Another head of expense, 
amounting to 27,0001., consisted of extra 
pay and allowances'to the staff officers of 
the artillery: but he had now pointed 
out enough to show the necessity of 
having before the House estimates of a 
very different description. Whilst he ad- 
mitted that the right hon, gentleman had 
readily acceded to all his motions for the 
production of different returns, he had 
still to lament, that although more than 
twenty in number, they did not afford 
above half a view of the subject. At the 
same time he did not mean to deny that 
they presented much valuable informa- 
tion. It appeared by them, that the 
charge for the Tower department, which 
used to be 18,000/., was now 62,0001., 
there being a larger sum in addition to 
the estimates, on account of gratuities. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated, on 
a previous occasion, that 68 clerks and 
agents had been reduced since the year 
1816 ; and this fact was held up as an ex- 
ample of economy in the administration of 
the noble duke at the head of the Ord- 
nance department. It might be seen, 
however, that the pension list, which had 
grown as long as‘a tailor’s bill, was in- 
creased in the same proportion; and 
{what was yet more material) that 67 
persons, under. the name of clerks and 
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storekeepers, some of whom had never 
before been in the public service, were 
newly appointed. Many of them were 
very young: for instance, not above 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
whilst those more advanced in life had 
been removed and placed on half-pay, or 
on the pension list. This was the case, 
on a plea that there was no employment 
for them, with several individuals who had 
served for not more than five or three 
years in the West Indies. But, whilst it 
was thus maintained that there was no fit 
employment for these persons, others 
entirely new were introduced into the ser- 
vice. The assertion, therefore, of the 
right hon. gentleman, that economy and 
the public interests had been attentively 
consulted, was not borne out; and he ap- 
prehended that there was some secret in 
the case. Some of the young men ap- 
pointed were taken from the academy, 
military promotion being now rather 
slack, and amongst them were the sons of 
certain freemen at Queenborough. One 
of them, named Marshal, had been placed 
at Woolwich, and was only seventeen 
years of age at the time of his appoint- 
ment; and another named Bouton was 
only fifteen years and ten months. All 
this was at variance with the statement of 
the right hon. gentleman ; according to 
which, if it meant any thing, these 67 ap- 
pointments must be regarded as creating 
so many new officers. It was clear there- 
fore that the Board of Ordnance had no 
claim to the credit of having effected any 
retrenchment; and indeed, when a noble 
duke was found to say, that there would 
be no saving if the whole establishment 
were done away, perhaps it was not to be 
expected that attention would be paid 
to smal] sums, or even to annuities on 
lives, however young. The House had 
heard it also triumphantly stated, that 
there would be found a considerable re- 
duction in the present year. But although 
the charge was 33,000/. less than the esti- 
mate for the last year, it was 115,000/. 
more than the charge for 1819, and 
40,334/. more than the average amount 
in the years 1818, 1819, and 1820. It 
was in his judgment monstrous that the 
House should be called on to vote so 
enormous a sum for this branch of the 
public service at such a period as the pre- 
sent. When he examined the scale of pay 
and allowances in this department, he 
found it was extravagantly high, and he 
had net met with a single person out of 
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doors who did not coincide with him ir 
opinion, that in no department — was 
greater waste or profusion to be disco- 
vered, that in none was there more ample 


room for the exercise of economy. He}. 


wished to place some facts upon record, 
and he hoped that the House would not 
refuse to sanction a resolution for recom- 
mending to the committee that they 
should endeavour to make every practica- 
ble retrenchment.—The hon. gentleman 
concluded with moving, by way of amend- 
ment, 

«« That the sums voted by parliament 
for the service of the Ordnance of the 
United Kingdom, in the years 1817, 1818, 
and 1819, upon the Estimates laid before 
this House, amounted to 4%,764,034/. ; 
that the sums entered in the appropria- 
tion acts for those years amounted to 
3,695,336/.; and that the sums stated in 
the annual Finance Accounts for those 
three years, as actually paid for the Ord- 
nance service, amounted to 4,387,241/., 
being an excess of 623,207/. more than 
was estimated to this House : 

‘‘ That the total supply voted by this 
House upon estimate, under the different 
heads for the service of the Ordnance for 
the years 1790, 1791, and 1792 (exclu- 
sive of about 35,000/. a year for ener 
amounted to 1,419,126. (being 473,042/. 
per annum on an average of these three 
years) ; that the total sums voted for the 
Ordnance of the United Kingdom in 1818, 
1819, and 1820, amounted to 3,860,666/. 
(being 1,286,666. per annum on an 
average of these three years); that the 
estimate for 1821, although 55,000/. less 
in amount than the estimate for 1820, is 
115,000/. more than the estimate for 1819, 
and 40,3342. more in amount than the 
average of the estimates for 1818, 1819, 
and 1820. 

“That, as the actual expenditure of 
the Ordnance service of the United King- 
dom for the three years 1817, 1818, and 
1819, for which the Finance Accounts 
havebeen laid before this House, exceeded 
the estimates on an average of 207,7351. 
per annum, the expenses of the Ordnance 
for the year 1821 may be taken at a total 
of 1,534,7351. 3 

*¢ That, therefore, it be a recommen- 
dation to the committee to effect every 

racticable reduction in the Ordnance 
stimates now laid before this House for 
the year 1821.” 

Mr. Ward said, that if the hon. gentle- 

man wished to take the debate upon this 
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question, he was ready to reply to: his 
statements now, or, to postpone his ex- 
planation till the House went into .the 
committee. 

Colonel Davies thought it would be 
more expedient to take the debate upon 
this question, and to put off the com- 
mittee of supply till Monday. ” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the preliminary resolutions of the hon. gen- 
tleman were, in fact, incapable of being 
discussed. It was quite impossible, be- 
fore going into the committee, toreply to 
the variety of details upon which the con- 
clusion of the hon. gentleman was found- 
ed ; and, after all, that conclusion was a 
mere truism, which nobody was disposed 
to deny, namely, that it was expedient 
for the committee to observe all possible 
economy, and make all practicable reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Bernal thought the annual excess 
of expenditureabove thesums votedin the 
estimates might be explained without 
inconvenience before going into the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ward said, that the question of 
the hon. gentleman admitted ofa very easy 
answer. The difficulty arose entirely from 
the manner of keeping the Ordnance ac- 
counts. Many sums granted in one year 
were not expended for two or three years, 
and in some instances there were sums 
credited for six or seven years. That, in- 
deed, only happened during the war. In 
1819 the finance accounts stated an excess 
of 200,000. above the grant of the year ; 
but a part of that excess arose from a pay- 
ment in 1819 for services of the year 
1818. To give an instance to the House 
—some years ago there was a sum granted 
for the fortification of Bermuda. Ber- 
muda was not fortified for two or three 
years, and indeed the fortifications were 


not yet finished ; so that a part of the sum 


granted in 1816 might be expended in 
1819. There was another material cir- 
cumstance to be considered. The Ord- 
nance department did not confine their 
operations to the mere Ordnance service, 
but they were required to hold themselves 
in readiness for any civil services. The 
expenses of the preventive service were 
paid by the Treasury, though they appear- 
ed to form part of the Ordnance expen- 
diture. This arose from the defective 
manner of keeping the accounts. The 
excess of the unprovided of one year over 
the unprovided of another: was another 
material article. Thus, in the year 1820, 
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there ‘was an excess of 40,000/. over the 
unprovided of 1819, 

The question being put. “That the 
words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the question,” the House divided: 
Ayes, 110; Noes, 56: Majority against 
the Amendment, 54. 

List of the Minority. 


Benett, John Macdonald, J. 
Buxton, T. F. Maxwell, John 


Boughton, sir C. Milbank, M. 
‘Bernal, Ralph Milton, lord 
Birch, J. B. 
Bury, Visct. ore, P. 
Chetwynd, S. Newman, W. R. 
Chaloner, Robt. O'Callaghan, J. 
Calcraft, J. Palmer, C. F. 
Cavendish, C.. Pryse, Pryse 
Crompton, S. Ramsden, J. C. 
Crespigny, sir W.De Robarts, G. 
Davies, col. Rowley, sir W. 


Denison, W. J. Russell, lord J. 
Duncannon, visct. Russell, lord W. 


Grattan, J. Smith, hon, R. 
Griffiths, J. W. Smith, Wm. 
Haldimand, W. Sefton, lord 


Tremayne, J. HH. 


Harbord, hon. E. 
- Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Hobhouse, J. C, 


Honywood, W. Warre, J. A. 
Hornby, Ed. Western, C. C. 
Hurst, Robt. Whitbread, S.C. | 
‘Hutchinson, hon. C. Williams, W. 
Johnston, col. Winnington, sir E. 
Jervaise, G. P. Wood, alderman 
Lemon, sir W. TELLERS. 
Langston, J. H. Hume, Joseph 
Maberly, J. Bennet, hon, H. G. 


Maberly, W. L, 


The House having resolved itself into 
Committee of Supply, tv which the Ord- 
‘nance Estimates were referred, 

Mr. Ward made a variety of pmensect d 
remarks, calculated to prove the entire 
necessity of the present extensive arrange- 
‘ments adopted in the Ordnance depart- 
‘ment, and the consequent expense occa- 
-sioned by them; and he contended that, 
comparing the present period with the 
time of Cromwel , when the charge for 

ordnance (exclusive of the half-pay), and 
‘for England only, was upwards of 
120,000/; the present estimate for the 
united kingdom and colonies, and half- 
‘pay, though exceeding 1,000,000/. was a 
ja charge in proportion. As to the ex- 
cess of expenditure abovethe grants which 
had. been mentioned by an hon. gentle- 
‘man, he rather took credit to himself for 
‘keeping it down. At the end of the 
~ American war that excess was upwards of 
1,800,000% ; at the end of the last war, 
. the department did not owe a shilling of 
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such excess. If hon. gentlemen would 
look to the various reports which had 
been published by finance committees, he 
thought there could be no reasonable 
charge made against the Ordnance de- 
partment, for not having attended to 
them. In 1816, such a saving was ef- 
fected—that being in fact the first year 
of confirmed peace—as had met the ap- 
probation of the House, and had been re- 
commended as a model for the imitation 
of the other departments. The House 
would keep in its remembrance, that for- 
merly the half of the naval stores charge 
was included in the Navy estimates ; but 
for many years past, down to 1818, the 
whole amount of those stores was charged 
in the Ordnance estimates. In 1817 the 
Ordnance estimate was 2,307,000/.; in 


| 1819, 1,255,000/. Since 1818 there was 


a reduction of 23,000/. in this estimate, 
notwithstanding the addition of 53,000/. 
occasioned by this charge for naval stores ; 
and but for this circumstance, the reduc- 
tion would have been upwards of '70,000/. 
In 1820, there was an increase of 19,000/. ; 
but in 1821 it would be found that there 
was a decrease of 53,000/. He had un- 
derstood the hon. gentleman to say, that 
though there was nominally a reduction of 
53,000/., there was actually one of 3,000/. 
only. He wasat a loss to know how the 
hon. gentleman proposed to make this 
out. Practically speaking, in drawing 
those comparisons which were so often 
made on these subjects, it was for hon. 
gentlemen to look to no particular. year, 
but always rather to the exigencies of the 
time. The hon. member for Aberdeen 
looked always to 1792; and he was not 
much surprised that he should do so, 
after the report of the committee of 
finance. But, with submission, he thought 
the committee was as wrong as the hon. 
gentleman in the conclusions which it had 
cometo: The true comparison was with 
other times in which the country had been 
similarly situated ; and here he would just 
ask the House to look back with him at 
our history for the last hundred years. 
He begged hon. gentlemen not to be 
alarmed at such a proposition, for he 
meant to take only four periods of that 
term. In 1699, the total charge for the 
Ordnance was only 25,0001. ; in 1702-3, 
it was 70,000. The average charge per 
annum for eight years after the war, was 
128,000/.; and onthe average of three 
years after the peace of Utrecht, it was 
96,000/.: a sum greatly exceeding two 
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very active years of the war, just before the 
battle of Blenheim. Then, the reduction 
was about-one fourth; the reduction now 
proposed, as compared with the like years 
of war, was three-fourths. The peace 
estimate for 1821 was 1,366,000/.; de- 
duct from this the dead charge of half- 
pay, namely, $86,000/., and it was re- 
duced in fact to a charge of 980,000/. 
He contended, therefore, that considered 
with relation to different periods of our 
history, they had now made a larger pro- 
portionate reduction in this estimate, after 
a certain duration of peace, than our an- 
cestors had ever done. He contended 
also, that the comparison with the year 
1792 in particular was not just, because 
the value of money was greatly altered ; 
a guinea now would not purchase so much 
of the necessaries of life as it did in 1792 ; 
and though capitalists might, by way of 
contract, find that they could procure as 
much of them for the same amount as in 
1792, clerks in public departments, who 
had their salaries only, found that to be 
the case which he had just mentioned. 
He should now come to some few facts 
upon which the hon. member had laid 
great stress; and first, as to what had 
been said of the storekeeper at. Dover. 
The hon. member had said that that ofli- 
eer, who had only 120/. a year in 1792, 
had now a salary of 500/. a year; but the 
hon. member, when he mentioned this as 
an increase, should have informed himself 
of all the facts of the case. He should 
have recollected that in 1792, besides the 
120/. a year, the storekeeper at Dover 
had a certain poundage upon many ar- 
ticles, that he had several perquisites, 
such as the wood of broken carriages, and 
a certain allowance for visiting ships, 
which amounted altogether to 400/. or 
5001. a year; therefore it ought not to be 
said that he had only 120/, a year at that 
time. The person who held the office at 
the time the hon. member first mentioned 
the case was since dead; but a short time 
before his death he had received a letter 
from him, in which he stated that had the 
salary of 120/. in 1792, with the per- 
quisites, been continued, he should have 
enjoyed in the present year an income of 
from 800/. to 900/.a year. It was, then, 
quite fallacious to complain of 5001. a 
year as an enormous increase, when, in 
point of fact, there had been a saving to 
the public.—The hon member next ad- 


verted to the case of the storekeeper at . 


Chatham, who had 500l. a year, witha 
VOL. V. 
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gratuity of 2507. and a house, &c. making 
his income ‘in all, worth about 800/. or 
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900/, a year. This salary the storekeeper 
—than whom there was not a more merito- 
rious officer—fully deserved ; but perhaps 
the House would feel surprised when he 
mentioned what was the fact--that had 
the limited salary given to this officer in 
1792, with its perquisites and allowances, 
been continued up to the present year, 
his income would now amount to 12,0001. 
Certainly this enormous sum would not 
be voted by the House; but it would ne- 
vertheless, come out of the pockets of 
the public, who of course gained the 
difference by the new system. He had 
merely mentioned these two cases to show 
how erroneous must be the calculation 
which compared the periods of 1792 and 
the present year in every thing.—The 
next principal objection of the hon. mem- 
ber had been to the great number of new 
men who had been appointed to vacant 
situations in the Ordnance. The hon. 
member complained that the promises of 
economy and retrenchment which had 
been made had not been realized ; and he 
seemed to question his (Mr. W.’s) state- 
ment, that the noble person at the head 
of the department always inquired, when 
a place became vacant, whether it could 
he dispensed with; but the fact was, that 
the 56 vacant places which had been filled 
up, did not disprove this statement ; for 
though the inquiry was always made, the 
filling up of the place arose from its being 
found that it could not be dispensed with. 
Then, as to the filling up some of the 
vacancies by men of great and of no age, 
it mattered little; for, according to the 
practice, no person was entitled to re- 
ceive a pension until he had served ten 
years. There were certainly some ex- 
ceptions; but they were made in the 
cases of persons whose offices had been 
abolished, and who had served in the 
West Indies, or some other of the co- 
lonies, for a few years: to such who had 
made great sacrifices in leaving their 
country and friends, the granting of a 
pension on the abolition of the office was 
but just. As to persons of no age being 
appointed, he, upon inquiry, had found 
one instance-of a person being appointed 
under sixteen, which was the age below 
which it was not the practice to appoint ; 
and the same inquiry informed him, that 
that person was within two months of that 
age, and that he was perfectly competent 
to ~ duty he had to perform. With 
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respect to the new men appointed to fill 
up vacant situations, he should observe, 
that many of those situations could not 
be filled up from the half-pay. There was 
a case of a new man having been ap~ 
pointed a storekeeper; but it was that of 
@ captain in the army, who had followed 
the duke of Wellington in most of his 
campaigns, and who had got so mutilated 
at the battle of Vittoria, as to be wholly 
unfit to gain a living by any other em- 
ployment. To the appointment of such 
a person, if it were a crime, they had to 
plead guilty. Then, as to the armourer 
at the Tower, he was not a new man; he 
had been a serjeant of artillery since 
1801, and had served his country faith- 
fully. Next, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pakenham to be clerk of the 
works at the Tower, he also could not be 
considered as a new man, for he had for 
a long time been in the service. The 
right hon. member went through a num- 
ber of other instances to show that the 
appointments to the 56 vacant situations 
were not of new men, but of persons 
efficient to those situations. There were 
five or six exceptions; but they were of 
assistant clerks, whose places could not 
be filled up from the half-pay. One of 
these was the case of Marshall, who was 
only 16 cr 17 years old, to be assistant 
clerk at Woolwich; and it was objected 
to his appointment, that he was connected 
with Queenborough; but he would ask, 
why should that prevent his being ap- 
pointed, if he was fit for the office, and 
it was one which could not be well filled 
up from the half-pay ? 

Where, then, had been the waste of 
public money in this department, of which 
the hon. member for Aberdeen spoke so 
much, and stated that those with whom 
he had consulted were of the same opi- 
nion? No doubt the hon. member's 
friends thought as he did; they were all 
linked in the same chain, and felt it per- 
haps their duty to hold the same opinion. 
But, his (Mr. Ward’s) opinion, and that 
of his friends, was on this subject as 
good as theirs. The hon. member had 
not succeeded in making out his case as 
to the enormous waste of money in the 
Ordnance department. His arguments 
on that head were yet to come, for he 
had hitherto stated nothing which gave 
validity to his assertions. But not to 
rest upon that, he would show the com- 
parative expenses of the department in 
1792 and 1821. He then went into a 
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calculation of the expenses of the two 
periods, the result of which was (after 
making the necessary allowances for the 
difference of the number of troops, esta- 
blishments, new colonies, and other 
causes of expense in the present year, 
above the former period), that the ex- 
pense of the Ordnance department in the 
present year above the year 1792, was 
only in the ordinaries 59,000/. and in the 
extraordinaries 8,000/., from which 2,000/. 
unprovided was to be deducted, thereby 
leaving 65,000. as the total difference, 
This increase of 65,000/. could be well ac- 
counted for ; first, on account of the rise in 
prices in the present year, above 1792; se- 
condly, in the arrears incident to a war of 
23 years; thirdly, the several millions of 
stores now in existence which were not 
then, and which must be regularly kept 
and accounted for; fourthly, the addi- 
tional care in works and buildings ; fifthly, 
the hali-pay, which was fifteen times 
greater in the present year, than in 1792; 
sixthly, the Union with Ireland, which 
threw on the English department the su- 
perintendence of the Irish establishments ; 
seventhly, the more correct mode adopted 
of remunerating officers; and last, though 
not least, the improvement and profi- 
ciency in the whole concerns of the de- 
partment. As to the subject of gra~ 
tuities, he would defend it as a measure 
of absolute justice, those gratuities having 
been established for the purpose of 
putting the officers in the Ordnance de- 
partment on a level with those in other 
offices, excepting the Treasury and Admi- 
ralty, for they had been worse paid than 
any other, even including the Victualling 
office. The average of their salaries 
altogether was not more than 226/. a year, 
while in the other offices they were at 
least 30/. or 401. more. It was to effect a 
just equality that those gratuities had 
been given; that object had been now 
nearly accomplished, and the consequence 
would be a reduction of the gratuities. 
Even before the discussion of the esti- 
mates, an order in writing had been 
issued by the master general to review 
the gratuities, and he could promise that 
before next year he should be able to 
give a more satisfactory account of this 
office. He then proceeded to reply to a 
statement of the hon. member, who had 
said that the 43,000/. for the master ge- 
neral and officers was in reality 63,000/. 
as there was part of it concealed in gra~ 
tuities, &c. This he denied. There had 
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been no concealment whatever. The cir- 
cumstances of house-rent and coals and 
candles, the expense of which the hon. 
member had stated to have been con- 
cealed, were brought under the view of 
the House in 1810 and in 1815, and taken 
notice of in the report of the finance 
committee. Where, then, was the con- 
cealment? He wished that the hon. mem- 
ber would not give himself the habit of 
indulging in such observations. Did he 
wish to have government paragraphed as 
keeping an Augean stable, which would 
mot bear inspection? The hon. member 
had ransacked every figure, and had gone 
so far as to ask for an account of the 
floating batteries: he (Mr. W.) gave him 
for answer, that there were none; but he 
would have been glad to have accom- 
modated him with a floating battery, had 
there been such a thing in the service. 
He then replied to the observations made 
with respect to the powder vessels, and 
said, that the Ordnance was charged so 
far with part of the expense of the naval 
department. The military contingencies 
had been 80,000/. taking all the different 
stations together—The right hon. gen- 
tleman then moved, ** That 43,071/. 12s. 
8d. be granted for defraying the Salaries 
to the Master-general, principal Officers, 
Clerks, and Attendants, belonging to the 
office of Ordnance employed at the 
Tower and Pall Mall, for the year 1821.” 
Mr. P. Moore said, that the right bon. 
gentleman had made a premature displa: 
of artillery, and had nearly expended all 
his ammunition before he had well taken 
the field; but every night, when it came 


to the hour of twelve, he would arrest | 


the business, in consideration of his own 
health and the health of all loyal subjects, 
that they might take that refreshment of 
which they stood in so much need. He 
would therefore move, that the chairman 
seport progress, and ask leave to sit again. 
The amendment was carried nem. con. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 14. 

Gramrounp DIsFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] The Earl of Lauderdale said, 
that previously to the order of the day 
being read, he had to submit a proposi. 
tion to their lordships, which was, that a 
committee should be appointed to report 
the names ef the mayor, aldermen, and 
freemen of the corporation of Grampound, 
distinguishing those against whom evi- 
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dence of bribery had been given, from 
those against whom no evidence had been 
given. He thought if their lordships had 
fairly considered the case, they never 
could have been induced to vote for the 
second reading of this bill, which ap- 
peared to him one of the most unjus- 
tifiable measures ever assented to by par- 
liament. He would not dwell on the 
singularity ef the case. The bill did not 
act on any case of corruption which had 
taken place at the last election, or at the 
one previous to the last, but it went as 
far back as the Ist of Feb. 1816. He 
was ready to admit, that all those electors 
who had been proved to have received 
money ought to be considered as corrupt. 
But, according to the evidence on which 
the bill professed to proceed, it appeared 
that, of the persons against whom evi- 
dence had been given, only 19 possessed 
the right of voting, whilst there remained 
25 electors against whom not a tittle of 
evidence had been given. Since 1816, 
seven new freemen had been added to the 
corporation, so that the number of un- 
impeached electors amounted to 32. Cer- 
tainly, a more extraordinary principle 
never was acted on than that of making 
these innocent individuals suffer for the 


‘misconduct of others. It was said that — 


the bill was not a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties ; but for his part he could not see 
the least distinction between this bill and 
a bill lately under the consideration of 
their lordships, which he had heard 
abused and reprobated as destructive of 
the constitution in stronger terms than he 
had ever known to be applied to a parlia- 
mentary measure. He contended, that 
the elective franchise was vested in the 
freemen of Grampound, for the same 
object for which the privileges of the 
illustrious lady who was to have been af- 
fected by the bill to which he had just 
alluded were conferred upon her, namely, 
the public good. He had heard it said 
that the people, in their present state of 
suffering, were most anxious that some 
improvement should take place in the 
state of the representation. He, how- 
ever, did not believe this to be the case. 
He was once an earnest parliamentary re- 
former himself; but the moment he 
changed his opinion on that subject, he 
was just as violent on the other side. 
And here he would observe, that he 
should consider himself the most despi- 
cable of human beings, if he did not 
avow any conscientious change of opinion 
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on political subjects, and state the 
grounds upon which such change pro- 
ceeded. The people were suffering under 
grievances which had no relation to the 
state of the representation; but they 
were ready to grasp at any object which 
was held out to them as the cause of 
their misery. Many persons, in both 
Houses, had talked of the benefits that 
would result from reform; but he be- 
lieved, if the people were canvassed from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, the 
great majority would be found to consider 
Mr. Hunt a better judge of the subject 
than any of its parliamentary advocates. 
The present measure, if carried through 
parliament, would not satisfy the reform- 
ers; it would only have the effect of 
making them pursue their schemes with 
increased energy. His lordship con- 
cluded with moving, that the proposed 
committee be appointed. 

The. Earl of Carnarvon said, he never 
was a parliamentary reformer in the ab- 
stract, but when a case of gross corruption 
in the exercise of the elective franchise 
was made evident, he would aiways ap- 
pears vot the principle which parliament 

ad frequently adopted, and vote in favour 
of a measure to prevent the recurrence of 
the evil.. The noble earl, after stating that 
there were forty-one corrupt electors in 
the borough, and only thirty-two uncor- 
rupt, concluded by expressing his oppo- 
sition to the motion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the pre- 
sent bill was completely irreconcileable 
with the law and constitution of this coun- 
try. Other measures of a similar nature 
had been founded on mistaken notions of 
the Jaw and: constitution. It had been 
contended, that the bill was not a bill of 
pains and penalties, or an ex post facto law ; 
but, in his opinion, it was both to every 
intent and purpose. If their lordships 
meant to act justly, they could not apply 
this bill to Grampound without passing an 
act to tell the whole country, that the 
law with respect to bribery was completely 
changed. What was a bill of pains and 
penalties if the present, which inflicted on 
Innocent men the punishment due only to 
the guilty, was not one? and a severer 
punishment too than the law had provided 
even for the guilty. The rights of indi- 
viduals ought never to be visited on cor- 
pean. This was a principle which 

ad always been acted on in the courts 
below. ‘The right of voting was given to 
the corporation, but the benefit belonged 
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to individuals. Upon this principle he was 
of opinion, that if any of the freemen of 
Grampound had been prevented from 
voting at the late elections, they could 
have brought actions for pecuniary da- 
mages, on the ground, not of trust, but of 
interest. What would be the effect of the 
bill in a moral point of view? Would it 
not afford ground for a corrupt majority 
to say to the other electors, “ why do you 
continue uncorrupt; we can only be dis- 
franchised for being guilty, and you will 
also be disfranchised for being innocent ?” 
Believing that the motion of the noble 
lord would produce much useful informa- 
tion, he would give it his support. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished to say a 
few words on the question before the 
House, because he believed it was pro- 
posed for the purpose of defeating the ob- 
ject of the bill. He would not enter into 
the question whether the bill was a bill of 
pains and penalties or not. If he found that 
bills of pains and penalties had been recog- 
nised by the constitution, it would be only 
necessary to consider whether.a bill of that 
nature would apply to. the present case. 
The elective franchise was conferred on 
the corporation, not for the benefit of in- 
dividuals, but as a public trust; and when 
parliament should be of opinion that this 
trust was abused, it became their duty to 
withdraw it. The privileges possessed by 
the corporation of Grampound stood on 
the same footing with the privileges of 
their lordships. If any peer were found 
guilty of gross corruption in the discharge 
of his public duties, he might be deprived 
of his rights; and this had been done. He 
might be told that in such a case the 
guilty alone was punished, and not the 
innocent. But the principle. was the 
same where a body acted by the majority, 
and where the reform applied to the ma- 
jority. In former cases parliament had 
given to the uncorrupt ‘electors the right 
of voting in the hundreds. If it should be 
thought necessary, a proposition to that 
effect might be made in the committee on 
the bill. His noble friend objected to all 
bills of this nature. The doctrine of his 
noble friend would prevent parliament 
from adopting any remedial measure, in a 
case where only two or three electors 
might remain uncorrupt out of several 
hundreds. It was his decided opinion that 
where systematic corruption was proved 
against a borough, some remedy should 
be applied. He stated this without re~ 
ference to the number of electors which a 
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place might contain; and, in the present 
case, was convinced that the remedy could 
not be found by throwing the borough into 
the hundred. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages possessed by the constitution 
was, the variety which occurred in the na- 
ture of election, by which every class of 
the community was fairly represented ; 
but the extending the right of voting for 
the borough of Grampound to the adjoin- 
ing hundred, instead of promoting, would 
counteract that end. He proceeded on 
no theoretical view. The-true rule of con- 
duct, in questions of this kind was, never 
to reform on speculation; but when any 
part of the elective system was found cor- 
rupt, to take means to correct it. When 
an evil was clearly proved to exist, nothing 
could be worse than shutting the door 
against the remedy. He supported the 
present bill, not because he was a pariia- 
mentary reformer, but because he was an 
enemy to all plans of general reform. He 
would make no alteration on theoretical 
principles, but he would never refuse to 
pay due attention to any case of abuse 
which might arise. Their lordships had 
already recognised the principle of this 
bill by having passed several bills for a si- 
milar object; and they had now to consider 
whether it was fit for them to retrace their 
steps. If they refused to proceed with 
the bill, it could not be because the case 
was one which deserved to be treated with 
less severity than others, for no worse case 
of corruption had ever occurred. He 
therefore thought that their lordships 
ought to go into the committee. 

Earl Bathurst said, he opposed the bill 
because it enacted the complete disfran- 
chisement of Grampound, and did not, as 
had been done in other cases, throw the 
borough into the hundred. He preferred 
extending the right of election to the hun- 
dred, because that was not extinguishing 
the borough; but, in the present case, no- 
thing less than extirpation was intended, 
and what was taken from one place was 
to be given to another; an advantage was 
to be conferred on persons who hitherto 
had not possessed it. The principle thus 
acted on was calculated to open a door to 
parliamentary favour and jobbing. To 
give the selection of the places to be re- 
presented to the Crown, was an arrange~ 
ment which might be attended with dan- 
gerous consequences. Of the two modes 
of transfer which had been suggested, that 
of giving two additional members to the 
county of York was the best, because it 
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created no new _ of voting. He how- 
ever objected to the bill altogether. 

Lord Redesdale objected to the measure 
as tending to establish the principle, that 
population was the scale for representa- 
tion. This principle would lead to the 
system adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of France, and might be so used as 
to destroy our present institutions, 

The motion was negatived ; and the bill 
was ordered to be committed on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 14. 


Orpnance Estimates.] The House 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
to which the Ordnance Estimates were 
On the Resolution, ‘* That 
43,071. 12s. 8d. be granted .for defraying 
the Salaries to the Master-General, prin- 
cipal Officers, Clerks, and Attendants, be- 
longing to the Office of Ordnance, em- 
ployed at the Tower and Pall-Mall, for 
the year 1821,” 

Mr. Ward said, that the hon. member 
for Aberdeen having, on a former occa- 
sion, moved for a return of the number of 
clerks in the Ordnance office, had stated, 
that 67 individuals had been appointed to 
offices by the noble duke at the head of it. 
It was certainly true that 67 appointments 
had taken place ; but of these only 22 had 
been made by the duke. Five of those 22 
had been assistant clerks, and were pro- 
moted in the ordinary routine of the office. 

Colonel Davies observed, that it ap- 
peared by the report of the commissioners 
of military inquiry that the. patronage 
of each department was vested in the head 
of it. He wished to know whether this 
was the case in the board of Ordnance. If 
it were, it would be a complete instance 
of an imperium in imperio. ne 

Mr. Ward stated, that the Ordnance was 
governed by a master-general, whose will 
was supreme. He could, by his mere fiat, 
upset all the proceedings of the board. 
The board, however, on points in which 
the master-general did not interfere, was 
also supreme. There were four officers, 
holding their places by patent, who were 
entitled to a seat at the board, though they 
received no emolument from it. ‘They had 
the right of appointing their own clerks. 

Colonel Davies observed, that accord- 
ing to this statement .the master-general 
was a mere puppet, who placed upon the 
shoulders of others the responsibility 
which ought to rest upon his own, 
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Mr. Ward said, the gallant officer ought 
to have known that the master-general 
was as responsible as any other officer un- 
der the Crown. Out of five or six hundred 
offices, the majority were disposed of by 
him 


Mr. Birch thought it was not fair to 
compare the estimates of the present year 
with those of 1792. The situation of Eng- 
land at present was in — way different 
from the situation in which she stood in 
1792. The country was then on the eve 
of war; at present, we were in a state of 
profound peace. The hon. member next 
drew a comparison between the amount 
of the army expenses of France and 
England, and contended that on the 
face of the estimates before the House, 
there appeared an excess of expenditure 
of 5,500,000/. 

Mr. Hume begged leave to repeat the 
statement which he had made on a former 
night. He had said, that since the termi- 
nation of the war there had been 67 indi- 
viduals introduced into the civil part of 
the Ordnance, and that 6,9397. was the 
amount of salaries paid to them. Of these, 
60 had been appointed to offices which had 
become vacant, and seven to offices which 
had never before been instituted. When 
there were pensions on the civil list to the 
amount of 25,000/. for storekeepers, clerks, 
and every other description. of persons, 
surely the offices in question might have 
been filled up by some of the individuals 
who were thus quartered on the half-pay 
list. In the observations which he had 
made on a former evening, he had not al- 
luded to the noble duke at the head of 
the Ordnance particularly, because he was 
well aware that many of the appointments 
to which he had referred had been made 
by his grace’s predecessors. He had 
shown, he trusted, by the observations 
which he had made, that there was a waste 
of nearly 7,000/. a year by such offices. 
He had the strongest dislike to the system 
which prevailed of making it more the 
interest of the heads of departments to 
augment than reduce the expenditure of 
their respective offices. As to the general 
expense of the Ordnance, it was idle to 
compare the present expenditure -with 
whet it was in the time of Cromwell: 
there was no similitude between the state 
of the country at the two periods. He 
would next advert to the enormous and 
most unnecessary charge of the Ordnance 
craft: the expense of these boats was un- 
justifiable; and it was impossible to ac- 
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count for their being kept up, except that 
they furnished employment for a number 
of Queenborough voters. ‘The right hon. 
member had contradicted him the other 
night when he said that the Lord Howe 
transport was only 20 tons; the right hon. 
member said she was thirty tons : now, on 
reference to official documents, he found 
she was, as he had represented, only 20 
tons. So much for the hon. member’s 
statements; and one was an example of 
them all.—He next adverted to the wages 
of the Ordnance clerks, which had been 
successively raised to meet the high prices 
of the times, and asked, why they were 
not now reduced in proportion to the 
value of money, and the removal of the 
Income tax? There were, in fact, — 
parts of the Ordnance department whic 

could with great public advantage be 
placed under the Transport board, and the 
business required to be done accomplished 
by a proper competition as elsewhere. 
The next matter to which he should call 
the attention of the House was the disre- 
gard of the Ordnance board to the recom- 
mendations made in the report of the 
commissioners. The latter had recom- 
mended, that to save the expense of a 
lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, which 
was 1,500/. a year, a master-general should 
be appointed who would in person attend 
the duties, and render the lieutenant’s 
office unnecessary. Instead of obeying 
this recommendation, the board made the 
duke of Wellington master-general [he 
begged not to be understood as objecting 
in any manner to the distinguished indi- 
vidual], who could not, from the nature 
of his other duties, give full attendance. 
The board also disregarded the recom- 
mendation to get rid of the offices of clerk 
of the deliveries, and storekeeper at the 
Tower: that would effect a saving of 
$,000/. more. They had also neglected 
to consolidate the Tower and Westminster 
Ordnance establishments, or to remove the 
stores from that place to Woolwich—ar- 
rangements all of which would be pro- 
ductive not only of economy, but of 
convenience to the public service. It had 
by the same report been recommended, 
that only two of the Ordnance commis- 
sioners should sit in parliament, which he 
thought was a most desirable recommen- 
dation ; but this, like all others of the same 
nature, was suffered to remain a dead let- 
ter. It was also very curious to look at 
the different establishments of messengers 
in the departments of this service: in some 
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of them the same names were down as 
clerks and messengers. Some gentlemen 
had held up the Ordnance as a model of 
economy; but in this department no less 
than 93,000/. had been lost by Mr. Hunt. 
The contract with Mr. Willan, in 1806-7, 
had been most improvident. One con- 
tract ministers had purchased back from 
the taker at the expense of 30,000/. to 
the public; and yet, in the very same 
year, they had made another contract, 
equally ruinous, with the same individual. 
rit was here said across the table that the 
Whigs were at that time in office.] He 
did not care whether Whigs or Tories 
were in office: if Whigs so much the 
worse, seeing that they had pretended, 
like the present ministers, to economise, 
yet actually saved nothing. If the Ord- 
nance were a model of economy, heaven 
defend the country from such models! 
It was much more like a model of pro- 
fusion. He recommended the other side 


to attend a little more to the report of 
the commissioners of Military Inquiry. 
Though they had recommended that, 
excepting at Chatham and Dover, no staff 
engineers should be employed, no fewer 
than 92 were now in the service at home 
and abroad. He begged to know why the 


recommendation of the finance committee 
regarding gratuities had not been attended 
to? Till the end of the war the gratuities 
only amounted to 20,000/., but now they 
ascended to 30,000/. Why was not a stop 
put to them in 1815, instead of its being 
done at the present moment, when it was 
admitted to be proper? This was a glaring 
instance of want of attention to public 
economy. The commissioners had recom- 
mended the abolition of the barrack de- 


partment, which was still kept up, though 
the right hon. gentleman had been so | 
anxious in his speech to keepit out of view. 
In the offices of the Tower and Westminster | 
only, there was an excess of 47,000/. He | 
charged the Ordnance-oflice with the | 
grossest concealment in some parts of the | 
estimates. Ifnot intentional, it had all the 
appearance and effect of intention. The 
vote now before the House was for the 
officers of the Tower and in Pall-mall: 
in 1796, the amountrequired was 18,7261. ; 
yet now it reached 63,000/., being an ex- 
cess of more than 44,000/. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he thought 
a reduction of 25 per cent upon the pay 
and allowances was adiminution calculated 
to do-some sort of justice to the country : 
it. would then be 47,000/., or double he 
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vote of 1796. The reduction ought to be 
made as well from the salary of the mas- 
ter-general as from the salaries of the 
minor clerks. The secret of the increase 
had come out in the course of these in- 
quiries ; for it appeared, that the surveyor- 
general had the patronage of the appoint- 
ments ; consequently, the number of 
clerks since 1796, had increased from 14 
to- 36. The expense had risen from 
2,0191. to 10,6217. Ex uno disce omnes. 
In the same way the expenses of the office of 
the clerk of the Ordnance had risen from 
2,229]. to 6,000/. If the other side of 
the House would grant a committee, he 
would undertake to show that the clerks 
at Chatham, Woolwich, the Tower, and 
Pall-mall, had not, in fact, fair employ~ 
ment for two hours in the day. The of- 
fice of the principal store-keeper in 1796- 
cost 1,440/.; now it cost no less than 
5,6191. In the office of the treasurer of 
the Ordnance the expenses had been 
trebled. His salary was formerly 560/., 
and now it was 1,265/. He challenged 
the other side to show a single instance in 
which there had not been an increase 
since 1796. He was quite ready to 
allow the merit of the secretary to the 
board; but it was worthy of remark 


‘that his salary also had been greatly 


augmented. It appeared to him that 
each department bore on its face di- 
rect evidence, that the numbers em- 
ployed in it were too great, and that 
the charge which the public was ob- 
liged to meet was extreme. He should 
therefore propose a reduction of 25 
per cent; and he wished a similar re- 
duction to be made in all the offices 
under government, from the highest to 
the lowest. They ought to follow the 
example of the American congress, who 
had voted a considerable reduction of 
their allowances; or even that of the 
French government, who had lowered 
their salaries one-half, in consequence 
of the situation of the country No de- 
partment could allow of a reduction of 
expense more properly than the Ord- 
nance; and he trusted that a proper 
reduction would be made. There were 
no less than 23 door-keepers and mes- 
sengers connected with the department, 
at an annual expense of upwards of 
2,2001. Surely some saving might be 
made here. He agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman that they could not re~ 
turn exactly to the estimate of 1792 ; 


but he thought that a reduction of 25. 
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per cent might be made with great 
propriety. If that amount were taken 
from the aggregate vote, he had no 
objection that. the Ordnance board 
should distribute the sum granted as 
they pleased—with this proviso, that 
they did not make the reductions amongst 
those who performed the duty, while 
they assisted those who did nothing. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing, as an amendment, that, instead of 
the sum of 43,071/., there be granted 
27,2531. for defraying the salary of the 
master-general of the Ordnance, &c. 

. Mr. Ward regretted the necessity he 
was under of troubling the committee at 
some length, but after the challenge 
thrown out to him by the hon. gentleman, 
he found this was unavoidable. He again 
insisted that the duke of Wellington, instead 
of making new appointments, had con- 
stantly applied himself to suppress all use- 
less offices. The 67 appointments which 
the duke had been stated to have made, 
he had on a former night succeeded in 
reducing to eight or ten. The hon. mem- 
ber had on a former night complained of 
a “ discrepitancy”? in the Ordnance ac- 
counts to the amount of 300,000/. He 
did not exactly understand the word; 
but supposing discrepancy to be meant, he 
denied the existence of the supposed abuse, 
and maintained that the correctness of his 
assertion was established, by a fact admit- 
ted by the hon. gentleman himself, that of 
the Ordnance department being out of 
debt. The hon. member, in challenging 
his correctness, had described him to have 
asserted, that the board of Ordnance had 
uniformly paid the most implicit attention 
to the reports made by the several com- 
mittees of finance and inquiry, and point- 
ing out some recommendations which had 
not been complied with, he supposed that 
he had established his (Mr. ae 
accuracy. He denied that he had ever 
stated that the board of Ordnance had 
complied with all the reports of the com- 
mittees of finance and inquiry. What he 
had said was, that those reports had not 
been rejected as a dead letter. He had 
never said that all the recommendations 


they .contained had been complied with, | 


but, on the contrary, he had pointed out 
various instances in which those reports 
had not been attended to. The hon. gen- 
tleman complained that one part of what 
he called the “ staff-pay” had been brought 
into the estimates under the head of “ re- 
pairs.’ He(Mr. Ward) had been pre- 
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pared, if no opposition had been offered 
to those estimates, to propose that the 
extra pay of clerks and overseers, in cer- 
tain cases, should be separated from the 
expense incurred for materials. The hon. 
member had alluded to the extravagant 
praise which those connected with the 
Ordnance had bestowed on the reductions 
effected in that department since the peace. 
He denied that any thing of the kind had 
been uttered. When a reduction of one 
part of the establishment to half what it 
had previously been took place in 1817, 
some gentlemen in the Opposition 
had been pleased to say that the Ord- 
nance department ought to be taken 
as a pattern to the other branches of 
government. He had quoted this remark ; 
but he had never said that the Ord- 
nance ought to be taken as a pattern 
by the other departments of govern- 
ment. When the hon. gentleman taxed’ 
him with incorrectness with respect to the 
measurement of a paltry boat, he felt that 
he had a right to retort the charge, and he 
would be well content that the House 
should judge from the result, of the com- 
parative accuracy of the hon. gentleman 
and himself. On causing the boat (which 
had been alluded to, the Harmony ) to be 
measured, he had found that it was of 
eighty-eight or ninety tons. This was ra- 
ther more than he had previously said, and 
therefore his statement was correct. This 
fact the hon. gentleman did not know how 
togetover. But howdid hemeetit? Why, 
by going to another vessel, and naming 
the Lord Howe. On the former evening, 
whilein the House, he had heard nothing of 
the Lord Howe. When in the lobby, the 
hon. gentleman had spoken of the Lord 
Howe, to which he replied, that of 
that vessel he knew nothing: but what they 
had differed about was the Harmonv.— 
With respect to the hon. member's 
mode of conducting his Opposition in 
that House, he gave him credit for 
the utmost sincerity in what he stated. 
He felt that the hon. member. believed 
religiously every thing he was pleased 
to state; and he was also of opinion 
that the hon. member swallowed as re- 
ligiously every thing that he was called 
upon to believe. If it were not for that 
extraordinary maw which swallowed truth 
or falsehood as it happened to come before 
him, he would not make such mistakes as 
he frequently did. The errors into which 
the hon. member fell might be traced to 
three causes. And here he begged to ob-. 
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Serve, that the hon. member had made 
the business so personal between them, as 
to which was the correct person and which 
was not, that he must—always assuring 
him that he meant no offence—offer a few 
remarks with respect to the hon. member's 
ability to lead the House. The first cause 
of the errors into which the hon. member 
fell, was, that he possessed a great share 
of what Sterne called “ honest gullibility.” 
This was not meant offensively, for Sterne 
said, “ far be it from me not to have my 
due share of honest gullibility. It is so 
much the worse for the happiness of that 
man who has not a good share of that 
quality.” Ifthis were a true and philoso- 
phical remark with respect to himan na- 
ture he congratulated the hon. member 
on being one of the happiest men in that 
House. To prove how easily the hon. 
member was misguided, he had only: to 
refer to the case of the Queenborough elec- 
tors. The hon. member came down to 
the House and told them very gravely 
what somebody had told him. But it was 
very extraordinary, that in no part of the 
case he had stumbled oncorrectness. The 
hon. member had stated to the House, 
that a gallant officer had been in treaty 
with the Ordnance store-keeper at Sheer- 
ness, for his house,. but that the negotia- 
tion failed, because he could not come up 
tothe store-keeper’sterms. In consequence 
of this statement he had written‘to the offi- 
cer in question, sir John Gore, who sent 
him both a private and a public answer. 
In the public answer he acknowledged the 
receipt of his letter, informing him that 
an hon. member had stated in the House 
of Commons that he had been in treaty 
with the Ordnance store-keeper at Sheer- 
ness for his house, which bargain was not 
concluded, because he would not come 
up to the store-keeper’s terms. This the 
gallant officer declared was not true, nor 
was there the sha low of foundation for 
the assertion that any negotiation had 
been entered into between the Ordnance 
store-keeper and him. The gallant offi- 
cer hoped, in conclusion, that he (Mr, 
W.) would have the goodness to state 
this representation as publicly as_ the 
charge had, been made. Such was the 
contradiction of the statement of the hon, 
member, who constantly adverted to his 
extreme, correctness, and called on. the 
House. to put complete confidence in his 
assertions! He now came to another 
cause, to which some of the hon. mem- 
ber’s mis-statements might be attributed : 
VOL. V. 


and, as he was convinced that the hon. 
member believed them at the moment to 
be true, he felt the greater degree of sur- 
— because he could understand a dis~ 

onest man very well when he fell into 
such errors, but he could not understand 
the hon. member, who was an honest man. 
He thought that many of these mis-state~ 
ments arose, in the second place, from 


the confusion which sometimes occurred — 


in the course of the hon. member’s obser- 
vations. He was in the habit very fre- 
quently: of confounding different things. 


‘ Thus, for instance, the hon. member call- 


ed magazines” floating-batteries.” 
[Mr. Hume denied that he had ever made 
such an error.] Thehon. member denied 
the fact; but he was in the recollection of 
the House whether he had’ not stated the 
matter correctly. - He had stated that par- 


ticular. officers had been allowed to retire 


on full pay, after a service of three or four 
years, Pre had'ne doubt he meant to say 
that they had retired: on half-pay ; but-he 
had described'themto have retired on whole 
pay. The hon, member hadstated, among 
other things, that the’ Feversham pow- 
der mills'were kept up, when the fact was, 
that they were’ only used to keep stores in, 
and as a refinery of saltpetre He point- 
ed out other errors into which the hon. 
member had. fallen, and noticed his de- 
claration, after obtaining fifty papers from 
the Ordnance office, that he had not yet 
half enough. ‘This’ conduct had been 
poetically described, and it had been said— 


‘“¢ Ward and lord Palmerston always detest 
him at 

A dull unamusing debate on an estimate ; 

E’en Huskisson’s best’ explanations he 
spurns, 

And isconstantly calling for further returns. 

When papers are granted, he’s never con- 

tented, 

But condemns them as vague before they’re 

presented.” 


Mr. Hume inquired if the lines quoted 
were in John Bull? 

Ward: said no; and proceeded 
to.notice the praises’ bestowed on the hon. 
member for hisindustry. He was said 
to have done more good than any bod: 
else: but nearly all the information whic 
he had brought before the House was to 
be found: in the Red’ Book. The salaries 
of the officers, it was true, were not there, 
but: they were to be found in the papers 
that-had annually been. presented to par- 
liament. Another proofiof the correct- 
ness.of the hon. gentleman was found in 
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his having described a charge of 200,000/. 
to be created by arrangements which only 
cost the country 81,000/._, The third cause 
of the errors of the hon. gentleman was, 
a talent for exaggeration. Inoratory, as in 
poetry, it uae seem that aset of terms 
were to be used to produce a given effect, 
and as one noun was to be attended by a 
number of other words, so one fact prov- 
ing any trifling excess was to be accom- 
pease by a series of other statements. 
e was ever to be represented as the per- 
son undertaking to cleanse the Augean 
stable, and advancing what was most in- 
accurate. - The hon. gentleman undertook 
to prove all, if they would but grant him 
a committee. hon. gentleman must 
be more correct in his statements before 
he could expect that the House would 
rant him a committee to prove those 
acts which he was so anxious to establish. 
Another instance of the hon. member's 
correctness would be found in what he 
had stated with respect to Mr. Brees, 
He had told the House, that Mr. Brees 
being a Queenborough man, a place had 
been created on purpose for him at 
Waltham Abbey. If a new person had 
been put into that situation, there might 
have been the shadow of a ground for his 
statement. He supposed the hon. mem- 
ber did not know that Mr. Brees was an 
old servant of the Ordnance. He entered 
into the service in 1787. He came in at 
the lowest rate asa clerk. He rose to be 
aclerk at that very place in 1805, and 
was further advanced in 1812, yet the 
place he now held, was said to have been 
the place formed te introduce that very 
man. Having stated these things, he 
would leave the committee to decide be- 
tween his claims to correctness and those 
of the hon: gentleman. He now came 
to notice what had been stated on the 
subject of floating magazines. The hon. 
member could wish these blown into the 
air. , The immediate consequence of get- 
ting rid of these at present would be, to 
impose upon the country the charge of 
building a magazine, which would costmot 


less than 50,000/. and which would re- 


quire an. establishment that would occa- 
sion anannual charge of 1,000/. Would it 
be worth while to take a course that would 
force them to do this, or would it be wise 
to blow up 100,000/. worth of powder to 
save an annual expense of 1,000/. for keep- 
ing it; which expense, it should be re- 
membered, would only be continued for 
two or three years longer?. He pointed 
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out mistakes into which the hon. gentle- 
man had fallen with respect to the float- 
ing magazines. He had stated the ex- 
pense of them to amount annually to 
11,000/. exclusive of repairs. Had he 


looked at the paper which he held in his 


hand, while he told the House this, he 
would have seen that this was not the 
fact. The hon. gentleman seemed to be 
always in a reverie about the Ord- 
nance... It might be said of him, with a 
slight alteration of the words of the poet— 

“ The member’s eye, ina fine frenzy rol- 


ling, : 
“ Glances from heaven toearth, from earth 
to heaven ; 
“ And, as imagination bodies forth 
“The form of things unseen, the mem- 
ber’s eye 
“Turns them to shape, and gives to airy 
nothing 
“ A local habitation and a name.” 
He then went on to observe upon the 
case of capt. Dickenson, and entered 
into a statement of his services. He was 
now 70 years of age, and had been in ar- 
duous service 40 of them, and therefore, 
whatever might be resolved upon with re- 
spect to future superintendants, he was 
sure the committee could not have a wish 
to reduce the salary of so old and meri- 
torious an officer. With respect to the 
Artillery establishment, the hon. mem- 
ber had stated that it was still a war es- 
tablishment, although it was under 8,000 
men; but this was only another instance 
of that confusion of mind which his state- 
ments manifested. He had also objected 
to the increase of clerks. An increase 
of clerks had constantly taken place; 
and when it was considered how much the 
establishment had been enlarged, and the 
stations multiplied, since 1792, it would 
not appear strange that such an increase 
had happened. He (Mr. W.) had stated 
on a former night, the average of the 
salaries of the clerks in the Ordnance de- 
partment, which was not more than 226/. 
and below the average of salaries in all 
the other departments, He would ask 
the hon. member, then, why it was that 
he quarrelled with the Ordnance, rather 
than with the other departments? He 
had quarrelled even with the very consti- 
tution of the board, and with the com- 
missioners of inquiry, because they had 
not annihilated it. His wishes were not 
less extravagant than that of the charac- 
ter in the play, who exclaimed— 
“ Ye Gods, anmihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy,” 
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The salary of the treasurer was another 
spoint which the hon. member had dwelt 
‘upon. He said, that salary had been 
raised from 500/. to 1,200/. but that was 
-not instantaneouly done; it had been re- 
-commended by a report of commissioners. 
He had now gone through most of the ob- 
jections which had been stated, and would 


not trespass longer on the time of the |. 


committee. 

Colonel Davies supported the state- 
‘ments of his hon. friend the member for 
Aberdeen; and denied that the right hon. 
speech was an answer to them. 
He had gone much upon the argumentum 
ad hominem, and had seized upon some 
desultory expressions not connected with 
the substance of his statements, while he 
had avoided all close encounter with the 
facts and arguments to which he was 
bound te make out a satisfactory reply. 
He had charged his hon. friend with in- 
dulging in reveries; but he believed the 
‘House to be of opinion that his hon. friend 
4ealt in solid substantial stuff, and that 
nothing could be less like ‘ airy nothings” 
‘than the statements which he was in the 
habit of making. It was said that his.hon. 
friend had a capacious swallow, but he 
was convinced that he would make the 
ministers swallow a pill which they would 
find very hard of digestion. The hon. 
‘member then attacked some of the ap- 
ointments in the Ordnance department, 
-and contended that they were contrary to 
the regulations of the board. The right 
hon. gentleman, instead of elucidating this 
subject, had involved it in greater ob- 
scurity. He then made a comparison be- 
tween the Ordnance service and its ex- 
pense in the years 1796 and the present 
time, and contended that the increase was 
unjustifiable. He also objected to the in- 
creased allowances, and particularly to 
that of the master-general ofthe Ordnance. 
The treasurer's office was,, he said, quite 
useless, and ought to be abolished. He 
was convinced that in the different offices, 
a saving of three or four millions in the 
annual expenditure might be made. 

Sir U. Burgh asserted, that instead of 
67 appointments which were said to have 
been made in this office by the duke of 
Wellington, he could assure the hon. 
member, that there had been only 12 or 
13 made by his grace since he entered 
upon his office. 

Mr. Maberly hoped the hon. gentleman 
would direct his attention to the charge 
of the store department; the whole: of 


4 
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a great saving be effected. ‘ The whole of 
the store department of London might be 
done away with. . When he said this, he 
was anxious at the same time to bear tes- 
timony to the excellent management of 


the store department at Woolwich. 


Mr. Hume allowed that he was not com- 
petent to vie with the right hon. gen- 
tleman in wit and eloquence and poetry 
but still thought it unfair that the hon. 
gentleman should have dwelt so long on 
his dulness of intellect and gullibility. 
This was, however, a proof that the right 
hon. gentleman was unable to answer the 
statements which he had made. 
was, that in 1796, the civil department of 
the Ordnance at the Tower and West- 
minster cost only 18,000/.; and that the 
vote now required was 63,000/. He should 
persist in dividing the committee on his 
amendment. 

The committee divided: For the amend- 
ment, 78; Against it, 134. Majority ,56. 


List of the Minority. 
Anson, hon, G. Johnstone, col. 
Barnard, vis. Lambton, J. G. 
Barrett, S. M. Lennard, T. B: 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Langston, J. H. 
Benyon, Ben. Maberly, W. L. 
Brougham, H. Macdonald, J. 
Bright, H. Martin, J. 
Buxton, T. F. Maxwell, W. 
Boughey, sir J. F. Milbank, M. 
Calcraft, J. Monek, J. B. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. Moore, Py 
Calvert, C. Marjoribanks, S. 
Coffin, sir I. Newport, right hon, 
Coke, T. W. sir J. 
Colburne, N. R. O'Callaghan, J: 
Concannon, Lucius = Ossulston, lord 
Crespigny, sir W. D. Palmer,C.F. 
Creevey, Thomas Powlett, hon. W: 
Chetwynd, G. Price, Robert 
Corbett, Panton Ramsden, J. C. 


Denison, W. J. Ricardo, David 
Duncannon, viscount Robarts, G. 
Ebrington, viscount Robarts, A. 
Evans, Wm. Robinson, sir G. 
Fergusson, sir R. Rumbold, Charles 
Gordon, R. Russell, lord J. 


Graham, Sandford’ — Russell, lord 
Griffith, J. W. Smith, hon. R.* © 
Gipps, G. Smith, J. 
Haldimand, W. - Smith, W. 


Hamilton, lord A. Sefton, lord 


Harbord, hon, E. Tavistock, marq. of 
Heron, sir R. Taylor, M. A. 
Hornby, Ed. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Hume, Jos. . Townshend, lord C 
Hurst, Robert Tremayne J .H. 
James, W. . Wharton, J. 


The fact. 
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Whitbread, Ss. Whitmore, Ww. 
Williams, W. 

Williams, T. P. TELLER, 
‘Wilson, sir R. Davies, T. H. 
‘Winnington, sir E. ParreED-OFF. 

‘Wood, ald. Bernal, R. 


On the resolution, “ That 20,1637. 3s. 4d. 
be granted for the pay of the Civil Esta- 
blishments of the Office of Ordnance at 
the Out-ports and Stations, and also for 
Rents, ._Taxes, &c. in Great Britain, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, for the year 1821,” 
’ Mr. Hume said, that if this included 
Woolwich, he should object to some of 
the items. He then went through several 
details, in order to show that many situa- 
tions were kept up which were not at all 
necessary. Among others, he objected 
to the continuance of fire-masters, to the 
office of inspector of the royal powder 
manufactory, to the inspector of artillery, 
and of the brass foundery; all of which, 
he contended, might be dispensed with. 
There was also an inspector and deputy 
inspector of the carriage department: 
now, at least, the salary of the deputy-in- 
spector might be saved. As to the store- 
keeper at Chatham, he could not but think 
that his salary was too large, when he re- 
collected that a major-general had only 
480/..a year, and that other officers of 
rank in the army received such small in- 
comes. He objected to the keeping up 
of such a large establishment of clerks ; 
and also to the large establishment kept 
pi at Sheerness. He would repeat his 
objection to giving houses to six officers 
there, five of whom resided at Queen- 
borough. Most of these officers let their 
houses, and wereresiding at Queenborough. 
The houses of such as did not reside at 
Sheerness should, he maintained, be sold 
for the public benefit. Indeed, for any 
necessity there was at the present moment 
for its continuance, he thought that the 
whole of the establishment at Sheerness 
might be laid down altogether. Why did 
not the right hon. member lay before the 
House the mp of the Board of Inquiry 
into the conduct of the officers at Sheer- 
ness, who had been in the habit of using 
the coals belonging to the public? The 
fact was, that. these men were freemen of 
Queenborough. Mr. Hodges had been 
turned out of his situation for having re- 

tted upon some malversations which 

d taken place. This was the return 
which he had received for his honest exer- 
tions. The hon. member insisted that the 
whole of the establishments at the different 
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outports were too large. With the view 
of reducing them he should move, that 
2651. per cent. be deducted from the sum 
proposed; and that instead of 20,1630. 
$s. 4d., the sum should-be 15,122/. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Ward said, it was the intention of 
government to cut down that establish- 
ment at Sheerness as soon as the stores 
were remoyed to Chatham. With respect 
to the six officers who had houses at 
Sheerness, it was not the fact that five of 
them resided at Queenborough:, and let 
their houses at the former place. He had 
again to complain of the manner.in which 
the hon. member brought forward his 
statements. He had now represented the 
store-keeper as holding a useless office. 
But he had, in fact, stores to the value of 
1,000,000/. under his charge; and could 
that be said to be an office of little im- 
portance? Anonymous letters were often 
sent imputing the most groundless charges 
to officers of great merit. He had seen a 
most malignant letter against a meritorious 
officer, which, having been neglected as it 
deserved by the government, had been 
afterwards transmitted to the hon. member 
for Aberdeen. 

Sir W. Congreve assured the House that 
he was certainly not a sinecure holder in 
the Ordnance department. He had been 
held out asa pluralist, when, in fact, both 
his offices in the Ordnance department 
only amounted to 25s. per day. One 
office was superintendant of military ma- 
chines at the repository, for which he re- 
ceived 5s. per day; and if the hon. mem- 
ber wished to see of what utility this de- 

rtment was, he was welcome to inspect 
it any day if he would take the trouble of 

oing to Woolwich. The repository at 
po Bow was not only of great national 
utility, but was also an object of national 
praise. It was a school in which was 
taught the art of passing artillery over 
rivers, canals, narrow roagé, ravines, pre- 
cipices, and such othéf matters as did not 
come within ordinary field practice. He 
had in this branch of the department per- 
fected what his father had begun, and, in 
fact, had spent more than double the 
salary allowed him upon it: ‘The other 
office which he held, was superintendant 
of the laboratory, the duty of which was 
to prepare the ammunition for the navy, 
ordnance,.and small arms, of which there 
must at all times be a sufficient. supply. 
It was also necessary in that- department 
to prove the powder, and to inspect what 
was returned from ships, ii order to ascer- 
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tain if it could be again made serviceable. 
_He owed it to himself and the House to 
_give this explanation of the duties in which 
he was engaged. 

Mr. J. Smith bore testimony to the 
great services rendered to the country by 
the exertions of the hon. baronet. He, for 
one, could net consent to a reduction of 
one shilling in that hon. member’s allow- 
ance. If the suggestions of the hon. ba- 
ronet had been attended to, a great step 
would have been taken to check, if not 
entirely to put an end to forgeries upon 
the Bank. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the naval 
service had been highly benefited by the 
improvements made by the hon. baronet. 

Mr. Hume said, that while he admitted 
_the services of the hon. baronet, he must 
persist in saying that other departments 
were greatly overpaid. Formerly, the 
store-keeper was paymaster; now that 
very few men were at Woolwich, there 
art @ paymaster and two clerks receiving 

581. 

Mr. J. Smith said, that there were three 
situations in which it would be harsh, and 
even crucl, to make any reduction. 

Mr. Hume said, that in order to remove 
that objection, he would deduct the amount 
of those situations from his amendment, 
and move that only 4,295/. be deducted. 

The committee divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 53; Against it, 110. The House 
then resumed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 15. 

PETITIONS COMPLAINING OF THE 
Procezpincs aT MANCHESTER.] Sun- 
dry petitions were this day presented, 
complaining of the proceedings at Man- 
chester. On presenting a Petition from 
William Butterworth, . 

Mr. Harbord said; he believed the pe- 
titioner to be a very honest man. He 
was a weaver, and had received a cut of a 
sabre, on his right arm, which incapaci- 
tated him from following his occupation ; 
so that, having a wife and three small 
children, he had been reduced to great 
distress. He prayed for justice, and that 
the perpetrators of the outrages of the 
i6th of August might be brought to jus- 
tice. . Perhaps, in courtesy to the hon. 
baronet, who was about to bring the sub- 
ject before the House, he ought to ab- 
stain from any thing like an anticipation 
of the debate. Yet, knowing as he did, 
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the store of information which’ the hon. 
baronet possessed, the ardency of his 
feelings, and the extent of his abilities, he 
confessed that he did not feel any great 
reluctance or delicacy on that score. The 
distresses which arose in the year 1819 
produced meetings in different parts of 
the country, and among others notice was 
given of a meeting to be held in Man- 
chester. The object of that meeting hav- 
ing been declared by the magistrates to 
be illegal, it was abandoned, and a meet- 
ing of a different nature was called for the 
16th of August. No efficient steps were 
taken to prevent this ; the civil foree were 
not called into action; the military were 
placed in ambush; and the magistrates 
overlooked the whole proceedings from an 
adjacent house. The magistrates issued 
warrants for the apprehension of certain 
persons, and why those warrants were not 
executed by the civil power, he could 
never ascertain. It was said, that the 
civil power could not execute them; but 
he contended that the effort to do so, had 
never been fairly made. What was next 
done? The troops were ordered to ad- 
vance. Now, he would ask any man 
what was likely to be the effect of an ad- 
vance of regular cavalry upon a closely- 
wedged multitude ? But, was it the re- 
gular cavalry that was thus employed ? 
No; but a political soldiery. The havoc 
which ensued beggared description. 
Doubts having arisen as to the legality of 
the conduct'pursued by the magistrates, 
one of that body posted to London, to 
inform the secretary of state what had 
occurred ; and upon this information from 
one side, and without giving time for the 
slightest inquiry, their conduct was ap: 
proved of, and they received the duels 
of their sovereign. . The chief actor in 
this scene was a minister of that reli- 
gion which preaches good-will and charity 
to all mankind; that gentleman, on this 
occasion, discharged that duty which at 
any period was the most severe that could 
devolve upon a magistrate. How far 
those duties were consistent with the ser- 
vice of the church of Christ, it was for 
the reverend gentleman himself to consi- 
der. It was a little remarkable, however, 
that shortly after the 16th of August, for 
some réason or other, perhaps as a re- 
ward for that meekness, humility, and 
temperance for which he was so remark- 
able—that reverend gentleman had been 
advanced to a living of from 1,500/. to 
2,000/. a-year. magistrates had 
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-stated, that training had been going on 


for some time before the 16th of August. 
If so, why was it not put a stop to? They 
next said, that much alarm was created in 
the town by the tremendous multitude as- 
sembled. Very true ; but why were they 
suffered to enter the town? Why was 
not the civil power rag 2 to block up 
the principal avenues to the town before 
those persons entered it? This would 
have prevented the fatal events which 
took place. Next it was said, that the 
Riot act had been read. He was full 

convinced that it was read, as he had it 
from a gentleman of the highest respect- 
ability who was present ; but then it was 
read in such a manner as not to be heard 
by the crowd. His opinions then were, 
first, that if such a meeting was illegal it 
ought to have been prevented; secondly, 
that proper means had not been taken to 
disperse it, but that the means used were 
most unjustifiable; and, finally, that the 
avenues of justice had been obstructed in 
such a manner, that only one means of 
redress was left, namely, an application 
to that House. But, when that applica- 
tion was made, the reply was, that the 
courts of justice were open; though it 


-was known that indictment after indict-. 


ment had been thrown out by the grand 
— before whom bills were preferred. 

ough he was not in the habit of saying 
any thing offensive to any quarter, he 


could not help stating, in conclusion, that, 


co-existent with the recolleétion of those 
transactions, there would remain on his 
mind an apprehension of personal danger 
from that government who could, without 
giving time for inquiry, pass a vote of ap- 
probation upon the men who had been the 
perpetrators of such deeds. . 

Mr. Serjeant Oxslow said, he could not 
hear the hon. member call the yeomanry 
a political soldiery. without entering his 
protest against it: The yeomanry were a 
most. useful and efficient: body, and no 
country on earth could. create or support 
such a body. except Great Britain and Ire- 
land.. As to the observations of the hon. 
member respecting Mr. Hay,. the rev. 
gentleman was bound as a magistrate to 
act to the best of his judgment ; and if he 
had refused to act he would have render- 
ed himself liable to be struck out of the 
magistracy. Another assertion of the 
hon. member was respecting the living 
which had been given to this rev. gentle- 
man.. It was trueshe had not said it 
was given: for any particular conduct on 
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the occasion alluded to; but, from the 
manner in which he had expressed him- 
self, he had more than insinuated as much. 
Now, he could state that the living had not 
been given to Mr. Hay by government, 
or by any person connected with govern- 
ment. It had been bestowed by a right 
rev. prelate, in consequence of a promise 
which had been made two years before 
the transactions at Manchester took place. 
It was, therefore, unfair to insinuate that 
the living had been given fiom political 
motives. 

Lord Milton said, that his hon. friend 
did not speak of the yeomanry of Eng- 
land, but of the yeomanry of Manchester. 
He would ask any man connected with 
Manchester, to say whether the yeomanry 
cavalry of that town were like the yeo- 
manry of Surrey or Sussex, farmers re- 
siding on their own lands, or whether they 
were not persons entertaining strong per- 
sonal and party feeling. With respect 
to the living given to Mr. Hay, he had 
heard, and he should like to hear it. con- 
tradicted, that an arrangement had taken 
place by which the rev. prelate who gave 
that living, was to have in return the dis~ 
posal of one of those livings which were 
more immediately in the patronage of go~ 
vernment. 

. Mr. Bathurst said, he had no hesitation: 
in contradicting that assertion. _ 

Lord Milton expressed his satisfaction’ 
at hearing the report contradicted. 

Sir R. Wilson presented thirteen peti- 
tions from persons who had been cut down 
and wounded at Manchester. Among them 
was one from W. Cheetham, who stated, 
that he was addressed by Meagher, the 
trumpeter, whosaid, “ Damn you, I will 
cut your head off,” and who immediately 
gave him a wound in the neck, and cut 
nine inches off the rim of his hat. - The: 
petitioner went to Lancaster, in the 
expectation of bringing the cowardly 
trumpeter to justice; but, lo! the grand’ 
jury, of which lord Stanley was foreman, 
the petitioner’s late colonel, threw out the 
bill; his lordship said laughingly, he was - 
sorry one of his regiment should have 
brought himself into such a hobble; the’ 
were then attempted to show to his 

ordship his hat that was cut, and the blood | 
that run from his wound out to his cloth- 
ing, but-he would not look at them, or al-~ 
low the petitioner to show them. | ey 

Lord Stanley said, he remembered, that 
having, some recollection of the person 
in question, he had asked him to what 
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regiment he belonged? and finding that 
he belonged to his own regiment, he ex- 

ressed his regret that he should have 
placed himself in such a situation. He 
might also have felt regret that the indi- 
vidual had engaged in such proceedings ; 
but if it was intended to be conveyed that 
he had laughed or sneered at the suffer- 
ings of this or any other individual, he 
begged most distinctly to contradict the 
assertion. ‘The petitioner had offered to 
show his wounds, but he, as foreman of 
the grand jury, told him it was unneces- 
sary, as his statement was sufficient; and 
here the matter ended. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that the next peti- 
tion was from a person who had been con- 
sidered as the leader of the Manchester 
meeting ; it was from Mr. Henry Hunt, 
whose conviction ‘at York was, in his 
opinion, produced by a violent straining 
of the law, and whose purishment was 
most oppressive, vindictive and unjust, 
in a country where justice was administer- 
ed in mercy. 

' Lord Milton said, that the case of Mr. 
Hunt was totally different from that of 
the other petitioners, 

_ Mr. Scarlett felt that it was but an act 
of justice, on his part, to state that the 
subject of the petition had been before 
the court of King’s-bench, and that the 
charges had been answered upon affidavit ; 
that the counsel of Mr. Hunt, after having 
heard the affidavit read, consented to have 
the conditional rule obtained by Mr. Hunt, 
discharged with costs. 

Ordered to lie on the table. . 

- Sir R. Wilson presented another peti- 
tion from Mr. Hunt complaining of the 
conduct of the gaoler at Ilchester. The 
petitioner stated, that the cold and noxious 
vapours of the gaol were aggravated by 
the inhuman, cold-blooded, and remorse- 
less keeper’s conduct: that the judges had 
deliberately and intentionally selected the 
most unwholesome, the worst regulated, 
and the most immoral gaol in the kingdom; 
and that one of the judges, who had been 
born in the neighbourhood of this bastile, 
had not. been able to conceal his joy, 
when he saw the petitioner sentenced to 
imprisonment in it for two years and six 
months.. - 

On the question, Tliat the petition do 
lie.on the table, 

Mr. Bright said, he felt himself called 
upon indignantly to notice the vile, base, 
and atrocious imputations which the peti- 
tioner had thrown upon the judges. How 
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was it possible that those revered and 
learned persons could have known whether 
the gaol of Ilchester was well or ill regu- 
lated ; or whether the gaoler was base or 
cruel?) The very magistrates of the county 
were astonished (himself amongst the 
number) at the statements that had been 
lately made with respect to the state of 
Ilchester gaol: if it should turn out to be 
true, that the gaol was badly regulated— 
that prisoners were harshly and cruelly 
treated, most certainly the magistrates 
were ignorant of those things. Was it to 
be believed, then, that the judges could 
be better acquainted with the internal re~ 
gulations of that gaol than the magistrates 
of the county? The imputations which 
the petitioner had cast upon those learned 
persons, he was convinced, were false, 
unprincipled, and atrocious.. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
would leave it to every impartial man to 
say whether the petition was intended to 
inflame the public mind, or to seek for 
justice and redress of injuries. In his 
opinion, it was impossible that the House 
could suffer to lie upon the table a petition 
full of such monstrous aspersions upon the 
venerable judges of the land. 

The Attorney General said, he had 
been present when the sentence of the 
court of King’s-bench was pronounced 
upon the petitioner ; and he could assert, 
that upon that occasion no expression in 
words or by gesture was made by any of 
the learned judges such as described by 
the petitioner. He believed in his con- 
science that the gaol of Ilchester had been 
selected because it was supposed to have 
been the best regulated. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that the petition, as 
it related to the judges of the King’s- 
bench, he looked upon as base, false, and 
slanderous. The terms of the petition 
were scandalous and base in the extreme; 
if such language as the petition contained 
was to be tolerated in that House, then 
it would be better to give up all respect 
for the administration of justice. The 
learned judges, throughout the whole 
case: of the petitioner, had conducted 
themselves with a cautious and fearful 
anxiety. They were anxious throughout 
to do what was equitable and just. They 
gave to the defendant advantages and op- 
portunities which: few parties had ever 
possessed before ; they gave him their as- 
sistance when he had no counsel, and bore 
with the utmost patience language and 
conduct from the petitioner which courts 
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of justice were not accustomed to hear. 
He agreed with the. noble lord that the 
petition ought not to be permitted to lie 
upon the table. 

Dr. Lushington said, that he would 
vote that the petition be rejected, because, 


of the petitioner. It was now five weeks 
since a motion had been made for a com- 
mission to inquire into the state of Il- 
chester gaol, yet no inquiries had been 
made under it. If it were true that the 
keeper conducted himself in a_ cruel 
and barbarous manner, the sooner he was 
removed the better: it was not fit that 
150 of his majesty’s. subjects should be 
under the care of a person, against whom 
such heavy charges had been brought, 
without the government proceeding to an 
immediate inquiry as to the truth of those 
charges. 

* The motion, That the petition do lie 
on the table, was then put and negatived. 


Motion. RESPECTING THE TRANS- 
ACTIONS AT THE MANCHESTER MEET- 
inG.] Sir Francis Burdett rose. He said, 
that after the various petitions which had 
been presented to the House, stating, in 
terms as simple as they were incontro- 
vertible, and as affecting as they were 
unaffected, the injuries which had been 
inflicted on the people whilst peaceably 
assembled. for a purpose of the highest 
importance to the country, namely, the 
expression cf their teelings upon the ne- 
cessity of reform of that House—he rose, 
not knowing to whom the blame of the 
transaction ought to attach, but with the 
intention of discovering that point by his 
motion: for, whether it was to the minis- 
ters, or whether it was to the magistrates, 
or whether it was to the yeomanry, who 
so particularly distinguished themselves 
on that occasion, that the great share of 
blame ought to attach, or whether it was 
to attach to them all collectively, was 
more than he could tell at present, and 
was, therefore, a proof that some inquiry 
into the subject was necessary. It had 
fallen to the lot of others to celebrate the 
triumphs of our arms abroad: to him be- 
longed the unpleasant task of repeating to 
the, House one. of the sad events of do- 
mestic war—celebrare domestica facta ; 
and. if, as the. noble secretary at war had 
not long since. said, the nation was now 
only in the first year of domestic peace ; 
if, after war had so long ceased on the 
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in our own island, which had only just. 
been concluded by the extermination of 
the friends of liberty and justice, it was 
one of those triumphs to which glory had 
yet been attributed in no country of the 
world, The subject was so important in 
all points of view, whether it were consi- 
dered as affecting the happiness and free- 
dom of the people, the dignity and he 
would say the security of the king himself, 
or the laws and constitution of the realm, 
that in endeavouring to draw the attention 
of the House and of the public to it, he 
felt that he was likely to gain much more 
credit for zeal than for discretion ; but 

——galeatum serd duelli 

Peenitet.” 
His object was to procure an inquiry into 
a subject, regarding which, to the disgrace 
of the government, no investigation had 
yet been instituted. In order fitly to in- 
troduce it, it would be necessary to recur 
to what had passed upon a former occa- 
sion, and to animadvert on what had fallen 
from different gentlemen in parliament, 
who had endeavoured to show that there 
was no ground of complaint; that all the 
statements made, of violence committed 
on the people, were without foundation ; 
or that that violence was justified by the 
circumstances of the case. He recollected. 
particularly that the noble lord, the mem- 
ber for Lancashire (lord Stanley) assert- 
ed, that it was not until the yeomanry had 
been attacked with bludgeons, stones, and 
brickbats, that they “ turned round upon 
the mob, and some wounds were inflicted.” 
His respect for that noble lord induced 
him to believe, that he would be glad to 
embrace this opportunity of confessing 
that the representation he then made was 
not founded in fact. In commencing a 
subject of so delicate and extraordinary a 
nature, it might be necessary for him in 
the onset to guard himself by protesting 
that in the language he should employ he 
meant nothing personally offensive to any 
honourable member. He was called upon 
to say this, because he really knew not of 
what terms to avail himself, unless he used 
those. that most strongly expressed his 
meaning; and if he introduced the word 
falsehood,”? as he must unavoidably do 
over and over again, he hoped it would be 
taken by those to. whom it was applied, 
only in the sense of a statement. contrary 
to the'fact. ‘The next honourable gentle- 
man, whose language he bore strongly in 
memory, was the member for Dover (Mr, 


continent, a.strife had been still kept up 
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it was not until the yeomanry had been 
most violently assailed by sticks, stones, 
and missiles, collected for the purpose on 
the ground, that they lifted an arm against 
the people. After him, rising in a just 
climax of—he knewnot what word to use, 
—in a just climax of statement, since 
roved to be groundless and untrue, fol- 
owed the solicitor-general for the Crown. 
He asserted, not only that attacks were 
made by the people, but that some of the 
esate were literally unhorsed. He 
egged leave to observe, that he did not 
impute to the learned gentleman any wil- 
ful intention to mislead by falsehood ; and 
he should be especially sorry to charge 
improper motives in this instance, because 
he confessed that particular circumstances, 
of which the solicitor-general might think 
nothing, had produced a feeling in his 
mind, which he should never forget, and 
which made him anxious not to animad- 
vert on the conduct of that learned gen- 
tleman in terms more harsh than were ab- 
solutely necessary. The learned gentle- 
man belonged to a profession, the business 
of which was to make the best of a case: 
dolus an virtus was the peculiar motto of 
every lawyer; and if the learned gentle- 
man would candidly admit that the case 
had been put into his hands, he should 
think the plea a perfectly just one. 
Having thus noted, in the order they 
occurred, the different statements as they 
were made, he next came, in the due 
course of the climax, to the speech of the 
noble marquis opposite, who in the regions 
of fancy and imagination soared far above 
his compeers. The noble lord had stated 
to the House matters, not only since 
proved to be totally groundless, but proved 
not to have the slightest verisimilitude— 
to have no distant resemblance to the fact, 
but to be utterly and absolutely false and 
fabricated. The noble lord had maintain- 
ed, that there had been no interference on 
the part of the magistrates until the meet- 
ing assumed the character of tumult and 
treason. He went on to relate, that the 
people assailed the yeomanry with sticks, 
stones,brickbats, and even with fire-arms. 
‘Yes! the noble lord had asserted, that 
fire-arms were used by the people against 
the military, not by the military against 
the people—that though great care was 
taken to clear.the ground of stones, brick- 
bats, and missiles, on the day previous to 
the meeting, yet that a violent attack was 
made on the cavalry, that showers of stones 
Were poured upon their heads, and that 
VOL. V. 
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from the very same place that the day be- 
fore had been cleared “ wagon-loads” of 
stones were removed. He should like to 
know whence those stones had been ob- 
tained. The noble lord had stated, that 
the people brought them in their pockets; 
yet it was admitted that they were so 
densely wedged and jammed together, 
that they could not even lift their arms 
from their sides. From whence, then, had 
the stones come, unless the noble lord, 
with certain philosophers, held that they 
fell from the moon; and assuredly that 
was a much more probable conjecture 
than that the people should have brought 
them in their ockéhe. This flight to the 
moon, however, was not high enough for 
the noble lord: he mounted with a bolder 
pinion, and ventured to add, not only that 
the magistrates did not and would not in- 
terfere with the meeting until it assumed 
the formidable shape of tumult and trea- 
son ; but that even then they were deter- 
mined to act according to the strictness 
of the law: that one magistrate read the 
Riot act from awindowin the first instance, 
but as that was. not held to come up to 
what was required,. another magistrate, 
notwithstanding the tumult and formidable 
appearance of the meeting, like another 
Decius, devoted himself to his country, 
plunged into the midst of danger to read 
the Riot act, and was trampled down by 
the people. That was not all: the self- 
deveting magistrates multiplied like Fal- 
staft’s men in buckram, and a third ac- 
tually made his way to the hustings, and 
there read the Riot act ; so that no person 
present could have the pretence of saying, 
that he was ignorant of the fact. Now, if 
all this had been truth, he could have had 
nothing to say; but it was proved to be 
utterly and completely false: it had been 
proved so in a court of law, which ob- 
served great strictness in evidence, and did 
not, as the House of Commons too often. 
did, receive implicitly the loose assertion 
of one of his majesty’s ministers. A court 
of law looked into facts; it sifted them 
and tried them by many severe tests ; and 
the statement of the noble lord had there 
been disproved by numerous and respect- 
able witnesses, who had no connexion 
with the parties accused, and no political 
feelings in common with them. Still more: 
if gentlemen would take the trouble to 
read the evidence taken on the trials at 
York, they would find that, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Hulton, there was not a 
witness for the Crown who did not bear 
3A 
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testimony to the peaceable and orderly 
conduct of the people. Mr. Hulton was 
the only person who had seen the showers 
of stones, which the noble lord had added 
were afterwards collected in wagons. He 
hoped thé noble lord would take care of 
these precious stones—that he would cause 
them to be preserved in the British Mu- 
eum, or some other public depository, as 
a memento to the House to beware how 
it allowed itself in future to be misled by 
Statements intended to be followed by 
new and violent encroachments on the 
rights and laws, and liberties of the coun- 
try. [Much cheering.] But even Mr. 
Hulton, who took the chair among the 
magistrates because no other man could 
be found to fill it, did not state how the 
attack commenced—whether it was by 
order to the troops, or whether, without 
authority, they had fallen upon the un- 
offending multitude, excited by animosity 
or inflamed by intoxication. Surely, if 
there were nothing else, this alone de- 
manded inquiry. Surely it ought to be 
ascertained, atleast, by whom the shedding 
of blood upon that day was authorised. 
Mr. Hulton took upon himself to say that 
he saw the yeomanry beaten; and accord 
ingly ordered colonel L’Estrange, with a 
party of the 15th dragoons, to support 
them; yet it was as notorious as the sun 
at noon, that not a single witness had 
corroborated this assertion: even Nadin, 
the runner, who said, but only saidy%hat 
he could not serve a warrant without the 
aid of the military, did not confirm it; 
even the Rev. Mr. Hay, who before and 
since the Manchester massacre had been 
in constant communication with his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, did not confirm it; only 
Mr. Hulton had been gifted with senses 
differently formed from those of all the 
rest of mankind. 

He took it for granted that it would not 
be denied that the evidence produced at 
York completely disproved all those in- 
flamed, exaggerated, and false statements 
with regard to the conduct of the people 
on the 16th of August, 1819. Without 
Iooking at any other part of the question, 
that alone demanded the fullest inquiry. 
He took it to be so clear that the inter- 
ference of the military could not be justi- 
fied, that he confidently trusted the House 
would adopt measures to ascertain where 
the blame ought to lie. It appeared that 
the magistrates were not the least aware 
that there was any illegality in the meet- 
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the table* showed that ministers had been 
long before acquainted with the intended 
banners, mottos, and all the other circum- 
stances! yet they had never given a hint 
that the civil power had a right to inter- 
fere. It was evident, from a letter dated 
the Ist of July, 1819, signed by Mr. 
Norris and four other magistrates, and 
addressed to lord Sidmouth, who filled an 
office known to the old tyrannical govern- 
ment of France and to the new military 
government of England, that of lieutenant 
de police, that they had no power to pre- 
vent the meeting. The next letter was 
from Mr. Spooner, of Birmingham, dated 
the 5th of July, in which he spoke of the 
apprehensions which he entertained of the 
approaching meeting, which had been 
called for a specific purpose,—the election 
of a legislatorial attorney, which had been 
declared illegal, ne he (sir F.) could 
not consider it illegal any more than the 
election of a mayor of Garrat. However, 
there was another letter from Mr. Spooner 
of the 13th of July, in which he stated 
that the meeting which had been held the 
day before went off quietly, and that the 
language used was different from that 
which had been held to the northward, 
which appears,” says Mr. Spooner, “suf- 
ficiently to prove the knowledge of the 
speakers, that their audience were not 
prepared to bear that language, or to sup- 
port those who might make use of it.” 
Here they had evidence of the good con- 
duct and orderly disposition of the peo- 
ple, which shewed that they were not 
ikely to be intoxicated by speeches, or 
to be incited to any acts of violence. It 
was to be remembered, that this meeting 
at Birmingham had been deemed the most 
objectionable of any that had been held 
throughout the kingdom. Long before 
this, too, the great Smithfield meeting. 
had been held in the metropolis under 
the eye of the government, on which oc- 
casion the then lord mayor, who was as 
much alarmed as the magistrates of Man- 
chester, applied to the noble lieutenant of 
police, to know whether he could not pre- 
vent it; but lord Sidmouth, however well 
disposed to do so, had told him that there 
was no room for him to interfere. When 
that meeting took place, the ill-judged 
and every way improper arrest of Mr. 
Harrison took place. Mr. Harrison was 


* This Correspondence will be found 
in Vol. 41 of the First Series of this Work, 
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taken away under a warrant by a few 
constables, from the chair of that immense 
meeting, and not the least show of re- 
sistance had been made.’ Though the 
whole circumstance was most likely to 
create irritation, the good sense of the 
people defeated the intention of its au- 
thors, and left no excuse for the inter- 
ference of the magistrates. He would 
not pretend to the candour of believing 
that ministers did not wish to excite the 
people, when that excitement favoured 
their views. Some handbills, at least the 
most inflammatory one, which, by the 
coarseness of its language, was perhaps 
reckoned upon to produce the greatest 
effect, and which ended with the words, 
“ Go it, my boys,” had been seen by lord 
Sidmouth before the meeting, and was 
traced, he believed, to Edwards, or some 
other of those persons who were to be found 
wherever acts of violence were committed, 
to the destruction of the deluded people 
who joined in them, and to the general 
mischief of the state. 

The next letter in the correspondence 
was the dispatch of the rev. Mr. Hay, 
after the memorable event of the 16th of 
August. In this dispatch Mr. Hay states, 
that it was the determination of the magis- 
trates not to have stopped the méeting; 
he states the numbers which had assem- 
bled, but he states, that a line of com- 
munication was kept up by constables be- 
tween the hustings and the House where 
the magistrates were. This proved, that 
nothing could have been so easy as to have 
executed a warrant; and, indeed, it was 
proved at York, that Nadin was continu- 
ally walking up and down through these 
rows of constables, though it was on this 
pretence, that he could not execute a war- 
rant, that the yeomanry were ordered to 
advance ; which assertion, : however, he 
’ shrunk from swearing to at York, as he and 
so many other fabricators had shrunk from 
their flagitious falsehoods when put to the 
test in a court of justice. Mr. Hay went 
on to say, that there was ‘« no appearance 
of arms or pikes” (a noble lord, by-the-by, 
had said in another place that there were 
pikes) “but great plenty of sticks and 
staves.” Mr. Hay then stated, that Nadin 
went upto the hustings, followed by the yeo- 
_ manry cavalry. Here this dispatch, which 

his majesty’s ministers had relied upon as 
evidence, was totally false; for it was 
proved by Nadin himself, that he followed 
the yeomanry, instead of having preceded 


them, which made all the difference. } 
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Among the persons.on the hustings, whom 
Mr. Hay particularized, was Mr. Saxton, 
whom he characterized as “ the writer to 
the Manchester Observer.” It so happened 
that Mr. Saxton was not the writer to the 
Manchester Observer, but there was a cirs 
cumstance connected with him which 
showed the spirit of the transaction, One 
of the yeomanry cavalry near the hust- 
ings said to another, “ There is that vil- 
Jain Saxton; run him through!” Ona 
which his comrade replied, “ No, I had 
Upon this 
the man actually made a thrust at 
Mr. Saxton, whose coat and waistcoat 
were cut through, and who only avoid- 
ed fatal injury by shrinking away. Now, 
this « villam Saxton was an innocent man, 
against whom there was so entire an ab- 
sence of evidence, that the Crown aban- 
doned the prosecution. Yet this person 
standing there thus innocently might have 
lost his life by the brutal fury of his as- 
sailants. The law of England said, that 
even in taking a delinquent, it should not 
be justifiable to take his life, unless he 
made such resistance that he could not 
otherwise be apprehended ; nor even th 

unless the offence he had committed had 
forfeited his life. What said the law of 
England to this? Evenin apprehending 
a criminal, more violence than was neces- 
sary was not to be used; and his life was 
not to be assailed unless he made the 
most desperate resistance, and unless 
the crime with which he was charged ren- 


dered his life forfeit. Such was the law 


of England, founded on the law-of God, 
handed down to us in that sacred book 
which we professed to believe. After the 
deluge, which had swept from the earth 
the race of violence and blood which had 
defiled the face of it, the first precept 
given by God to the surviving ancestor of 
mankind was, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
The crime of blood was so enormous that 
there was no satisfaction for it except in 
severe retaliation. Even if the blood had 
been shed by accident, the shedder was 
not, according to the Divine law, free from 
guilt; and this was wisely ordained, that 
no negligence might prevail in a matter so 
important to the welfare of mankind. 
Until the blood was expiated, the Jand was 
defiled, and he who had shed it through 
misfortune, was obliged to fly toa city of 
refuge, whence he could not depart until 
purified by the high priest. In the same 
spirit, the English law atwibuted a certain 
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degree of criminality to all homicide, ex— 
cept in the only circumstance of justifica- 
tion, self defence; and even when attacked 
a man could not justifiably kill another un- 
‘til there was no other mode for himself to 
escape,—until, in the old and plain expres- 
sion of the law, “ he was driven to the 
wall.” Great as the encroachments bad 
been on the English law respecting public 
assemblies, (and there was no encroach- 
ment greater than the law which was in- 
tended for a temporary one, and which 
seemed to have become permanent—the 
‘Riot act), there was yet no law by which 
‘a man was authorized thus to shed the 
‘blood of another. If the Riot act had 
‘been read at Manchester ten times, in- 
stead of thrice, as the noble lord said it 
‘had been, the violence would not have 
been warranted. Unless due care had 
been taken, unless time were given to the 
people to disperse ; unless great and im- 
mediate danger would arise from their not 
dispersing, there was no justification under 


_ ‘that severe law for any violence, much 


‘less for such violence as was perpetrated 
by the 16th of August. Did it say that 
the soldiers should come in and kill the 
‘people? Certainly not: it provided only 
that those who remained an hour after it 
thad been read, should be taken into cus- 
‘tody, and if convicted, should be deemed 
‘guilty of felony. Under that Jaw an exe- 
‘cution had taken place at Shrewsbury, 
‘where a young man of seventeen years of 
‘age had committed ro other offence; it 
being thought necessary to make an ex- 
ample of the kind. But had it ever till 
now been held legal under it, to attack 
‘unarmed men, nay, even women and 
children? ‘To attack an indiscriminate mass 
of people closely assembled together— 


to cut them down with sabres prepared 


for slaughter, and that too without distinc- 
‘tion of age or sex, was an outrage which 
froze the blood in one’s veins. And that 
‘no part of the eclat of the day should be 
Jost upon these Manchester heroes, as 
they had reason to call themselves, it was 
‘right to mention an occurrence which 
took place even as they were going to the 
atrocious attack. upon an unarmed and 
unresisting multitude. They encountered 
a woman on ‘their way who held a child 
in her arms: she naturally enough must 


have looked upon herself as safe from any 


ferocious attack: she had about her that 
‘protection which, one would think, would 

ave told for her, with any thing that 
‘bore the human shape : but what was her 
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fate? This woman, bearing her infant in 
her arms, was ridden over, and her child 
killed at her bosom as these heroes ad- 
vanced to the attack ! And then, to crown 
the whole, the verdict of the coroner's in- 
quest was, that the child had died by 
a fall from its mother’s arms! [Hear !]. 
When, however, they at length arrived 
at this memorable field of massacre and 
slaughter—when they attacked, sword in 
hand, the people who had peaceably as- 
sembled, and who were left without any 
intimation of what was intended, then it 
was found in what situation the meeting 
had placed itself. The people fled, or 
attempted to fly, from the dreadful charge 
made upon them; but, to their horror 
and surprise, they found flight impracti- 
cable ; for the avenues of the place were 
closed by armed men. On one side 
they were driven back at the point of the 
bayonet by the infantry ; while on the 
other they were cut down by the sabres 
of the yeomanry! The description of the 
event in the daily prints conveyed a full 
idea of the horror of the scene. In one 
of them, the ** New Times,” the descrip- 
tion of the personal danger of those on 
the spot was striking in the extreme. In 
that print it was represented, that so 
great was the frightful confusion among 
the crowd in their attempt to escape 
from the sabres of the yeomanry, when 
they found all the regular outlets shut 
against them, that they actually bore 
down a wall or building by the pressure 
of their own weight; and the writer of the 
paragraph in question described, that he 
saw many of them buried under the ruins 
which they had caused by their violent 
contact with the building. The writer 
added—and well he might—that the cry 
of the multitude was sauve qui peut. 
Happy indeed was he who could save 
himself amid that frightful confusion ! * 


‘The writer afterwards states, that he had 


the good fortune to escape by placing 
himself under the protection of a consta- 
ble. The account given of the massacre 
bore, indeed, no resemblance to the legal 
dispersion of any description of meeting : 
it rather described the taking of a town 
by storm, when the officers had lost, in 
the fury of the moment, all control over 
the excited passions of the-soldiery. Well 
might he have asked—(he would not say 
what answer:he got ‘to his question ) —‘‘ Is 
this a Christian land? Is this a land of 
liberty?” Yes, he would repeat, it was a 
Christian land. . Yes, he would call it 
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still a land of liberty —one in which power, 
however absolute might be the attempt to 
exercise it, had yet its limits; and where, 
whatever became of the money which was 
torn from the pockets of the people, there 
was one place, and that place the House 
of Commons, where the shedding of their 
blood must be atoned for, be it shed by 
whom it may. It was some consolation 
for him to have heard that night, that a 
few of the wretches who had perpetrated 
the massacre at Manchester were at the 
time in a state of intoxication. It was 
always more consolatory to think that 
men engaged in a bloody purpose were 
not deliberately acting under the guidance 
of their own reason, but under the frenzy 
of feverish excitement ; and he was happy 
to find that at least that excuse could be 
offered for some of those who were engaged 
in the outrages of that day. An idea 
might be formed of the violent and indis- 
criminate manner of the massacre, when 
it was known that these yeomanry, in 
their fury and blindness, actually cut 
down some of their own troops; for the 
constables on that occasion were armed, 
and some of them had fallen under the 
hoofs of the yeomanry. When a man 
was asked, how he came to know the con- 
stables on that day, his reply was singu- 
Jar enough — that he did not know them 
until he saw men in the crowd knocked 
down by their bludgeons, and then he 
ascertained that they were peace officers. 
Every thing both at the time, and subse- 
quently to the 16th of August, was cha- 
racteristic of the indiscriminate havoc of 
the day. A woman examined before the 
Oldham inquest, when describing the 
state of the body of the deceased John 
‘Lees, which she had seen stripped after 
death, said it was cut and stabbed from 
shoulder to hip ; and she gave an illustra- 
tion of its disfigured state, which he men- 
tioned, on account of its allusion, with 
shame’ namely, that the back of the de- 
ceased looked like that of a soldier after 
being flogged. With respect to the ave- 
nues to the place of meeting being closed 
upon the multitude by armed men, there 
was no doubt of the fact. _ People 
were forced back again into the field of 
havoc and slaughter: that act had been 
recorded in the face of the country: it 
‘was known in the courts of law, where it 
had been disclosed. 
Referring again to what had been writ- 
ten by Mr. Hay, he found that that re- 
verend gentleman went on to state that 
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Hunt. But afterwards came that most 
extraordinary part of the whole of this 
peculiarly anomalous transaction ; for it 
seemed that when the man was taken 
and the meeting dispersed, there arose an 
unexpected difficulty. Difficulty ! of what 
nature ? why, for the magistrates to deter- 
mine, and after the fact, what was the na- 
ture of the crime with which they were to 
charge the prisoners! They first appre- 
hended a man whom they had no right to 
take into custody, and after that act they 
sat down in consultation together, to con-~ 
sider with what they should charge him; 
that was, they took a man first, and then 
they held a council to see what was the 
crime he might have committed! Having, 
however, done all this, they made it the 
subject of a despatch to government ; and 
surely such a despatch, both as to the 
crime charged, and the mannerof charging 
it, was never before transmitted to any 
government in any country. Doubtless 
the government, by whom that dreadful 
act was applauded, had consoled them- 
selves with the hope that the terrible ex- 
ample of the massacre at Manchester 
would silence all public complaint, and 
terrify the people from meeting any where 
to promote parliamentary reform. . It ap- 
peared, however, that the example, not- 
withstanding its obvious intention, had al- 
together failed in its effect ; for the people, 
indignant as they were at the outrage, 
were not yet so entirely appalled as to be 
driven from the great question of reform ; 
they met as before, and the ministers were 
compelled to desist from carrying on their 
system. Though, like Macbeth, they had 
stepped far in blood, yet they did not, 
like him, think that ‘returning were 
more tedious than go o’er ;” they thought 
it better to stop where they had gone, 
than advance still deeper ; and the people 
of Westminster and other parts of the 
country met, he believed, in still greater 
numbers than they had done at Manches- 
ter, to consider of the best means of 
relieving the unfortunate sufferers on the 
16th of August. The number of victims 
by the catastrophe of that day was consi- 
derable ; it exceeded the number of killed 
and wounded in some of those glorious 
battles which redounded to the national 
fame ; above 600 had been relieved by 
the public subscription; and, strangely 
enough, there would be seen in the list 
of those who had received pecuniary relief, 
special constables who had been wounded 
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the yeomanry, and also a man named 

urray, who had even been represented 
as a spy of the magistrates on that day, 
and who had got 15/. to pay his doctor’s 
bill for attendance received during the 
cure of his wounds. In that melancholy 
and distressing list of sufferers relieved by 
the subscription, would be seen the names 
of 120 women; ay, and of children at the 
breast ; neither age nor sex had found na- 
ture’s safeguard. Mr. Hulton himself ad- 
mitted, in his evidence at York, that he 
had seen in the house where he and his 
brother magistrates sat, a woman fainting 
under a wound received upon her breast. 
This was no doubt admitting enough of 
the fact of the atrocities having been in- 
discriminately committed on that day; 
but it was said, ‘* await the justification.” 
They had awaited that justification, and 
found it false. The ministers had them- 
selves confessed the guilt of the parties, 
There could be no more correct conclu- 
sion than this—that when any party ac- 
cused set up a justification for having 
committed a particular act, it was a con- 
fession, se, that he had committed that 
act. If, therefore, all the reasons alleged 
in justification proved false, there remain- 
ed only the party's own confession of guilt 
that stood on record; and such was the 
situation in which his majesty’s ministers 
stood before parliament and the country 
for this flagitious act. He repeated, that 
all the attempted justificatory reasons had. 
failed ; and; in pronouncing that decision, 
he was not recording alone his own opi- 
nion, but also that of, he might say, the 
highest judicial authority on the bench, 
namely, Mr. Justice Bayley, who had 
said, at the trial at York, that none of the 
circumstances relied upon by the govern- 
ment, abstractedly considered, did of 
themselves necessarily imply guilt. The 
learned judge had distinctly laid it down, 
that the numbers at the meeting did not 
alone constitute guilt. No, nor even the 
carrying banners in the procession, nor 
the drilling itself: he said, that the inten- 
tion alone constituted the guilt of the par- 
ties: that it was the intention with which 
their acts were done which must govern 
the jury in their verdict; and that it was 
unimportant, in estimating the circum- 
stances of the meeting, whether the crowd 
consisted of three persons or three 
thousand—that the intention of those as- 
sembled, be they large or small, was the 
whole point for consideration in the case. 
The learned judge was an old lawyer, and 
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had, no doubt, read in his old books the 
maxim—* Voluntas et propositum, dis- 
tinguunt maleficium.” If to meet peace- 
ably, for the consideration of a peaceable 
and legal subject, was to expose a meet- 
ing to military violence, and to put them 
out of the protection of the law, then it was 
time for every Englishman to reflect upon 
his situation, and bid adieu for ever to the 
liberties of his country. If numbers alone 
constituted guilt, how could the people 
ever meet with effect? It was by num- 
bers they could alone speak, so as to give 
strength and consistency to their voice, 
and make their grievances be listened to 
by the reluctant ears of that House. Mr. 
Hunt at the Manchester meeting, had, in 
recommending a peaceable demeanor to 
the persons present, acted with more be- 
coming prudence than the magistrates 
who had apprehended him. 
The pretence of the people having car- 
tied arms to the meeting was utterly 
groundless; and to talk of their having 
commenced the attack upon the armed 
soldiers was, on the face of it, absurd and 
ridiculous. To tell him that an unarmed 
and defenceless multitude were preparing 
to attack an armed and equipped soldiery, 
was to talk of the attack of a flock of 
sheep upon a body of wolves. The thing 
was, on the face of it, nonsensical. The 
people knew they had no means of re- 
pelling the attack. They thought they 
ad assembled under the protection of 
the law, and they knew they had no other 
protection than that law, which used to 
be, according to the expressive phrase of 
an able lawyer, *¢ the shield and helmet” of 
the people; but which, unfortunately, at 
this sad crisis, they felt neither as a shield 
nor asahelmet. The people were, in 
fact, employed in doing that for which it 
might be said they had the sanction of 
the magistrates who had so outrageously 
dispersed them. Upon a preyious day, 
the 9th of August, there was to have been 
a meeting at Manchester, similar to one 
held at Birmingham for electing a legis- 
latorial attorney, or some such object. 
The magistrates denounced that intended 
meeting, and thinking it to be for an il- 
legal object, they did that which it was 
their duty to do—they gave public notice 
of their intention, and warned the people 
against attending any such. assembly. 
That was a fair notice to the people: it 
had its due effect, and the original mect- 
ing was abandoned. But it was said, the 
intentions of the people remained the 
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same, although they had nominally 
changed the purpose of their meeting ; 
_ that they still intended to subvert the ex- 
isting order of society; that there were 
among the people those who sought rank 
by convulsion, who meant to become dukes 
and peers when they had divided among 
themselves and their associates the estates 
of the aristocracy of the country. Really, 
persons who honestly and conscientiously 
entertained such sentiments of the people, 
were either wilfully mistaken, of must 
have obstinately kept themselves in a 
strange state of ignorance. It would be 
in vain to argue with those who stead- 
fastly entertained such opinions. With 
just the same reason might they in their 
fears apprehend, that Atlas would resign 
his load, and the world fall into pieces 
around them. 
He had already said, that when the 
were warned of the illegality of the 
rst intended meeting, they abandoned it 
in obedience to the admonition of the ma- 
gistrates, and they then assembled for a 
different purpose, for one which they and 
_which he considered both proper and law- 
ful—namely, to prepare a petition for a 
‘reform in parliament. If the magistrates 
deemed the meeting of the 16th of Au- 
gust illegal, why not, as on the preceding 
occasion, have denounced it ? r. Hunt 
had waited upon them a day or two be- 
fore, in consequence of some rumour that 
a charge was intended to be brought 
against him; he wished to surrender to 
that charge if any existed, rather than ex- 
pose the meeting to inconsiderate inter- 
- ruption at the time it was to take place. 
What was on that occasion the conduct 
of the magistrates? They denied having 
any charge against him; they notified no 
opposition to the approaching meeting ; 
and therefore he felt himself entitled to 
assume that the meeting must be consi- 
dered as having had the sanction of the 
magistrates. e people had invariably 
preserved the peace when not obstructed 
at their meetings. After the Manchester 
business, one was held at Wigan, 
which, according to the letter signed 
‘“‘Balcarras,” addressed to lord Sidmouth, 
was attended by all the symbols of se- 
dition, and such like; the people had their 
leaders, their flags, and their marches, 
—and what happened? They were 


left unmolested at their meeting, and 
“ the day passed away in tranquillity.” 
The same occurred at the subsequent 
meeting in York, at which there was, he 
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had heard, a still larger attendance than 
at Manchester ; and the people, after go- 
ing through the business of the day in a 
peaceable and legal manner, quietly dis- 
persed without any obstruction from the 
bludgeons of the peace-officers. Indeed, 
all the meetings throughout the country 
were conducted in the same spirit of or- 
der when left to their own management, 
and without interference. The people 
uniformly showed the utmost deference 
to the laws, which were, he was sorry to 
say, only violated by those whose solemn 
duty it was to have kept them free from 
violation. He hardly knew a circumstance 
in history which was so much to be de- 
lored, as the dreadful occurrence at 
anchester ;— 
‘*Immortale odium, et non sanabile vulnus.” 
The people of England, he feared, never 
could, never would forget it? He was 
entitled to say that all would have been 
peaceable if the meeting had been left 
unmolested. Who, then, were the authors 
of that calamity which could never be for- 
gotten? He would not stop to assi 
their share in the deeds of the day to the 
Manchester yeomanry. He would not 
stop to investigate the respective shares of 
the subordinate actors ; but would at once 
demand investigation into:the conduct of 
ministers themselves, and. hold them re- 
sponsible for all the calamities which they 
had countenanced. But, to return tothe 
list of the killed and wounded—a list which 
was swelled in amount beyond the loss 
sustained by admiral Jervis in that great 
and brilliant victory off Cape St. Vincent, 
which conferred the splendor of. a title 
upon his name. In that victory 15 sail of 
British ships defeated 27 sail of Spanish, 
and brought (what was unusual) two of 
them into port; and the Joss, in killed and 
wounded, was between 300 and 400—a 
number falling short, by upwards of 200 
of the amount which had suffered in the 
massacre at Manchester, comprising men, 
women, and children. It was surely im- 
possible for the House to listen to this 
recital, and resist an inquiry into the par- 
ticulars of an occurrence so unprecedented 
and so fatal: into these transactions they 
were imperatively bound to inquire; for, 
in fact, the inquiry could not now be in- 
stituted in any other place. The courts 
of law had been referred to, but those 
who referred to them knew: that the sub- 
ject was of too vast a size for the courts 
of law. The courts of law, if, instead 
of being closed upon this occasion, they 
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were even open, could not conduct such 
an inquiry: all they could do would be to 
redress individual wrongs. They might 
inquire into the scale of redress or 
quantum of injury applicable to the cases 
of A.B. or C. D.; but they could not 
adequately inquire into the fatal injury 
inflicted upon the British constitution. 
He had gone thus far, and had almost 
forgotten a document which, though short, 
.was most precious. Indeed, its contents 
were brief; but not a word could be 
spared from the document. If it were 
true that nothing could be too long from 
which nothing could without detriment 
be taken, it must be equally true that that 
could not be too short from which a word 
could not be spared. He alluded to 


ord Sidmouth’s letter, dated Whitehall, 


August 21, addressed to the Manchester 
magistrates, and which expressed, by 
command of his majesty, “the great 
satisfaction” the king derived, “ from 
their prompt, decisive, and efficient mea- 
sures for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity.” It was monstrous to de- 
clare that the king of England could have 
derived ‘“ great satisfaction” from the 
perpetration of these horrid crimes. The 
king had no connexion with that letter ; 
it conveyed no feeling in which a king 


of England could ever participate, nor 


any words which such a king could use 
in the expression of his sentiments on such 
an occasion. ‘“ Great satisfaction,” in- 
deed, at the slaying of his subjects! He 
would venture to say, that had the noble 
lord ransacked the whole English lan- 
guage, he could not have picked out an 


_ one term which would have risen beforehis 


eyes more like a rock that he ought to have 
altogether avoided, thanthe term “ great 
satisfaction,” to put into the mouth of his 
sovereign. What! the king be made to 
feel and express great satisfaction on hear- 


ing of the instantaneous massacre of a 


large number of his subjects without dis- 


tinction of age or sex, and to communi- 


cate to the perpetrators of such atrocious 
deeds, his high approbation of their sup- 
port and assistance !—the thing was im- 
possible ; it never could have happened. 
It was the act of the minister: the king 
stood free from such an imputation. For 
the outrage of Manchester, he could find 
no parallel in the history of the world. 
Perhaps there was something like a pa- 
rallel with it to be found in the conduct 
of the Romans, who decreed in their 
senate the destruction of the Goths, in 
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their Asiatic provinces. This inhuman 
decree was carried into effect by Julius, 
the master-general of the Roman troops, 
who carefully collected together on the 
appointed day the Gothic youth in the 
square or forum ; the streets and avenues 
were occupied and blocked up by the 
Roman troops, and at a signal given, the 
unprepared and unexpecting victims were 
surrendered to indiscriminate slaughter. 
He would do the king of England the 
justice to believe that he had not express- 
ed “ great satisfaction” at the communi- 
cation of the slaughter at Manchester. 
Nothing had been ever acted in the name 
of a king which could have been so inimical 
to the real feeling of that king, as the ex- 
pression of such a sentiment as was on 
this occasion put into his majesty’s mouth 
by his minister. It was not the least re- 
markable part of this unparalleled out- 
rage, that the minister should have se- 
lected nearly such expressions for trans- 
mission to the authors of the crime as had 
been used in describing the massacre of 
the Goths in the Asiatic provinces of the 
Romans :—*t His diebus Julii Magistri 
militia enituit efficia, velox et salutaris.” 
Whether the noble Jord, when he trans- 
mitted thanks in the name of his king to 
the authors of the crime, for ‘ their 

rompt, decisive, and efficient” conduct, 

ad had, in his classical recollection,. the 
words used by Ammianus, or whether it 
was that the same devil which prompts 
men to do the same evil acts, had sug- 
gested the same words for conveying their 
description, he could not tell ; but it was 
strikingly remarkable, that the only two 
acts which in history bore any thing like a 
resemblance to each other, should, at such 
a distance of time from their respective 
occurrence, be expressed in words nearly 
of the same import. That his majesty 
could have expressed any such satisfaction 
at the massacre of an unarmed multitude 
of men, women, and children, he never 
could believe. That such an event should 
have -suggested “ satisfaction’? in the 
breast of the king, he repeated, he never 
could believe; he would not believe it 
from any man in England, even if the 
blood were necessarily shed, and there- 
fore justified. If the shocking punish- 
ment were necessarily inflicted for the 
summary suppression of violence, and in 
the execution of the law, it was impossible 
that the king could have exhibited such a 
total absence of all feeling and common 
sense, as to make use of am indecorous 
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expression of his  ‘ satisfaction” at the 
shedding of the blood of his people. _ 

If this outrage was left unredressed, it 
would entail disgrace upon the age in 
which we lived. The courts of justice 
were, he repeated, shut against inquiry ; 
and the attempts of the sufferers to obtain 
redress had been defeated out of doors by 
every species of chicanery. This was the 
first time since England was England that 
a coroner had taken upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of refusing to perform his 
’ duty, Such an act must be received with 
detestation and horror. He first neglected 
to perform his duty, and then made that 
neglect the oer of his ultimately aban- 
doning it. When he had instituted an in- 
quisition, his unwarrantable adjournment 
of that inquest was an obstruction of the 
stream of justice from pursuing its even 
course. How was it that a judge h 
astutely discovered that the defect in the 
mode of conducting the inquest was fatal 
to its continuance after the defect was re- 
medied? First, the coroner being neces- 
sarily absent upon other business, suffered 
his clerk to swear in the jury, as was 
customary upon similar occasions; but 


the court of King’s-bench at length dis- 


covered, that what never had been the 
practice ought to have in this case oc- 
curred, and that the coroner (not his 
deputy) and the jury, before they were 
sworn, should have together seen the 
body of the deceased. There probably 
never was a legal inquisition conducted 
in this country with all the nice legal 
technicalities which it seemed should have 
been observed in this particular case. 
Here the hon. baronet took a review of 
the manner in which all the attempts 
made by the sufferers to obtain legal re- 
dress had been repelled. The magistrate 
refused informations, because a grand 
jury had thrown out some of the bills. 
The people finding that to be the case at 
Lancaster, went to Warrington to tender 
their complaints. There again Mr, Bon- 
ham refused the proffered information ; 
and in this manner, by one evasion or an- 
other, justice was obstructed, delayed, or 
denied. 

He must again say, that this. was not 
an inquiry into individual wrongs, but into 
a flagrant violation of the constitution. 
When it was considered that the king’s 
ministers were not contented with making 
@ gross and groundless statement to de- 
Jude the House and. turn them from in- 
wy into these transactions; and more- 

OL. V. 
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over when it was considered, that they 
had grounded upon that delusive state- 
ment no less than six acts, which were 
the greatest encroachment upon the 
rights of the people since the time of the 
Revolution ; so much so, that of them it 
might be said, that they effected in 1819 
a revolution of the great principles which 
had been established by a revolution in 
1689; when this was considered, he 
thought that House could no longer re- 
sist inquiry. 

He had thought, when the outrage was 
committed, that it was unfortunate the 
inquiry was not then entered into; but 
now that nearly two years had elapsed, 
he thought that that which at the time 
appeared unfortunate, had turned out to 
be rather'a piece of good fortune ; for it 
enabled them calmly and dispassionately, 
uence of the moment 
when the outrage was fresh in their mind, 
to come to a sober and deliberate investi- 
gation of the question. The House had 
now & proper opportunity to form a just 
estimate of those.false, profligate, and vile 
impostors, whose testimony had led to 
such grievous results; Time had fortu- 
nately done that which it never failed to 
do—it had rent asunder the veil which 
hypocrisy, and trick, and chicanery, had 
thrown around this subject; and it now 
presented to the eyes of an astonished 
country this portentous event in all its 
naked and hideous deformity. That 
event he might. well describe in the lan- 
guage of an ancient writer—‘ Nihil est 
scelestius, nihil perniciosius, nihil quod 
haec civitas magis plorare posset.” Un- 
less that House had lost all respect for 
itself{—unless it had thrown asideall regard 
for public liberty—unless gentlemen had 
not only dismissed all reverence for jus- 
tice, but all feeling for their own charac- 
ter and estimation in the world—they 
would go into that inquiry, which he now 
demanded on the part of the people of 
England; they would now make good 
those professions, which some of them 
had expressed, when they stated that 
they wished a full inquiry to take place. 
The time had arrived when those profes- 
sions were to be tried, not by their loud- 
ness, bat by the test of fact and experi- 
ence. It was impossible that a subject of 


(this kind could be allowed to remain in 


its present state. It was impossible that 


.an administration stained by the blood 
-of the people—for so, he must contend, 


the present administration was stained, 
3B 
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‘until that blood was somehow atoned for 
“—could continue as it now was. And it 
‘was equally impossible; that that House 
‘could refuse an inquiry into that scanda- 
lous, and wanton, and profligate expendi- 
ture of blood; for, however lightly the 
‘profligate expenditure of the public purse 
‘might be viewed, it could not be supposed 
‘that the same levity of feeling would be 
‘entertained with respect to their persons. 
This was the only way by which they 
could come before the country and the 
‘world, in a fair, open, and candid man- 
‘ner. And he called on those gentlemen 
who had stated circumstances which had 
‘so much deluded the House, to declare 
‘to the country and to the world, what it 
‘was that had thus imposed on their un- 
derstandings. He wished to ‘drag some 
of their spies and informers (if they had 
‘received their intelligence from such im- 
‘pure sources) before the public. He 
‘wished ‘**to drag those monsters into 
day.” Ministers could no longer screen 
themselves under those depositions which 
‘lay on the table, and which, instead of 
‘names, presented all the letters of the 
alphabet.. He desired to know at least 
‘who A, and B, and C, and D, were. He 
‘wanted to learn the names of the parties 
whose information led to an event which 
overwhelmed them and their abettors with 
disgrace. He could only say that, as far 
‘as he was concerned, he had, to the best 
of his power, endeavoured to do justice 
‘to the people, and to give ministers an 
opportunity to do justice to themselves. 
‘The noble -lord opposite—whose state- 
‘ments in that. House, with reference to 
‘the subject under consideration, had had 
‘more weight than the observations of any 
other person—would, he trusted, for that 
- eason concur with him, on this occasion, 
~n the propriety of the motion he was 


[740 
glad that it was now faitly at issue before 
the House. He did not, however, think 
that the hon. baronet had dealt justly, 
either to the parties accused or to those 
persons whose cause he professed to sup- 
port; and he would briefly state his rea- 
sons for thinking so. The circumstance 
which formed the subject of the present 
motion took place two years ago. The 
events at Manchester occurred before the 
session of 1819, and in the month of 
April following, the hon. baronet gave 
notice of a motion which he afterwards © 
ost off, on grounds that did not appear to 
im to have adequately justified the post- 
ponement of a question of so much im- 
portance. Now, having suffered the sub- 
ject to sleep for upwards of a twelve- 
month, he did not think the hon. baronet 
had acted fairly, either to those who were 
accused or’ those who complained, in. 
bringing it forward now. He meant to 
impute nothing that could be personally 
offensive to the hon. baronet, and if an 
unpleasant expression should escape his 
lips, he was ready to ask pardon for it. 
To the eloquent statement of the hon. 
baronet, he had nothing to oppose but 
plain, unadorned facts. He had recourse 
to facts, because they would have more 
weight than any statement coming merely 
from himself. The House and the coun- 
try had, perhaps, been led to draw an in- 
ference unfavourable to the magistrates 
of Lancashire, on account of the silence 
they had thought proper to preserve with 
respect to the charges that had been 
made against them. The magistrates, 
however, had from the first signified their 
wish to go before a tribunal where sub- 
stantial’ justice would be done. ‘They 
‘were in expectation of going before a 
court of law; but they had not been 
called on; and they thought it was more 


‘about to submit, which was, “ That this} dignified, more worthy of their situation, 


” House will resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to inquire into the 
‘Transactions which took place at Man- 
‘chester on the 16th of August 1819.” 
[The hon. baronet sat down amidst loud 
- cheers, } 
Hobhouse seconded the motion. 
Mr. Bodtle Wilbraham said he pre- 
- sented himself to the House with great 
diffidence‘on this occasion, although he 
‘was most anxious to rescue the conduct 
of the magistrates of Lancashire from the 
aspersions which had been cast upon it. 
‘Notwithstanding he felt personally inter- 
ested in this question, he was extremely 


and more consonant with the innocence 


which they felt, to submit their conduct 
to judicial investigation, rather than to 
‘send forth a statement of that conduct, 
in answer to the attacks which had been 


made on them out of that House. They 
thought it better that their defence should 
‘be made in that House, or before a court 
of justice. . 

_ In considering the question now sub- 
mitted to the House, he was relieved from 
ofie considerable difficulty. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to enter into any argument 
to show the illegality of the meeting. It 


was declared on the trial at York to have 
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been illegal ; and that decision had since 
been confirmed by all the judges of the 


court of King’s-bench, on a motion for 
anew trial. The trial at York was con- 
ducted with the greatest fairness and 
impartiality. The prosecution was led by 
his learned friend, the member for Peter- 
borough, with all that ability for which he. 
was distinguished ; and the case was tried 
before a constitutional judge, who could 
not be accused of bearing harshly on any 
defendant who happened to come before 
him. He felt a satisfaction in stating, 
that the question was tried at the instance 
of the parties themselves in the county of 
York; and the decision clearly showed 
that evidence given solemnly on oath re- 
moved the first unfavourable impression 
of the transaction in the minds of the free- 
holders of that county. As it was obvious, 
that no mere statement of his would be at- 
tended to by those members who gave 
credit to that of the hon. baronet, he 
should be obliged to trouble the House 
with some documents explanatory of the 
real circumstances; and he would read 
them as shortly as he could. He would 
proceed to give a very brief narrative of 
the transactions, because he relied more 
on the statement of the facts he had in his 

ossession, than on any observation of 

is own. The House would recollect what 
was the state of the country in the begin- 
ning of 1819, and particularly in the early 
part of the Summer of that year.. The 
disposition of the people in the northern 
manufacturing districts was so well known 
that, at the Chester quarter sessions, the 
magistrates entered into resolutions, bind- 
ing themselves to exert their best en- 
deavours to preserve the public peace. 
The grand jury at the Salford sessions 
followed their example; and, on the 
3rd of July the king’s proclamation, re- 
specting the disturbed state of the country, 
was issued. About this time the meetings, 
which had not before been very numerous, 
increased considerably. They increased 
in proportion to the impunity which they 
met with. They were all conducted by the 
same itinerant orators, who went from one 
meeting to anothor, and moved a: series 
of resolutions, amongst large bodies of 
the people, where it was impossible that 
any discussion could take place.’ From 
January to June only one or two meetings 
were held; but, from the Ist June to the 
16th of August, no less than a dozen were 
held. These meetings followed the me- 
morable letter of Mr. Hunt to lord Sid- 
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mouth, reclaiming a petition which he’ 
had left with his lordship to be presented. 
to the prince regent. In that letter he 
declared ‘ that he would find some other 
means of making the sentiments of the 
people knownto the prince regent ;” At 
the meeting at Oldham, on the 14th of 
June, there were deputies from twenty- 
eight places; and their object was, to 
adopt some mode of harmonizing their 
political union and proceedings. They 
declared, that “a government emanating. 
from the free choice of the people could 
alone give security to the country:” and’ 
they voted thanks to Wooler, Cobbett, 
Carlile, and others, who were all invited: 
toattend the meeting of the 6th of August. 
This meeting of the 9th was called for 
the avowed purpose of electing a member: 
for the unrepresented town of Manchester. 
But a learned counsel having stated his 
opinion that such a meeting would be: 
illegal, the idea was given up. There was, 


however, a large procession through the. 
town of Manchester. At this time a: 


number of the magistrates for Cheshire, 
who were also magistrates for that part of 
the county of Lancaster, together with. 
some of the Lancashire magistrates, 
formed a committee, which met frequently: 
at Manchester to devise means for pre- 
serving the public peace. That committee’ 
called Mr. Hilton to the chair.. He was 
a leading man in the county of Lancaster, 
and he would say, that he never knew an 
individual who possessed a greater portion’ 
of humanity and courage. After the 9th of 
August, a meeting of the people was fixed: 


for the 16th. Their object was, to consider: 


a fair and avowed proposition; but, at’ 
the same time, strong indications of a de-: 
sire to tumult and riot were observed. 
The magistrates, therefore, gave directions: 
that all persons whowere willing to under-: 
take the duty, should be sworn in asspecial 
constables. Many persons were so sworn 
in; but a person of the name ef Bamford, 
who was now suffering for his infraction 
of the law, published a proclamation, 
threatening those who obeyed the call of 
the magistrates. This proclamation had 
the intended effect ; and, in the populous: 
place where Bamford resided, only two 
or three persons could befound who would: 
act as special constables. The loyal part 
of the population became intimidated, and 
the training and drilling in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester after midnight struck 
terror into the minds of the well-disposed. 
Before the 16th of August the activity of 
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the night drills had tly increased. 
And here he begged sive to make one 
observation, in answer to what had been 
said by an hon. member, as to its being 
the duty of the magistrates to put a stop 
to them. - Now, it was impossible for the 
magistrates to do so, seeing that they did 
not know of them until after they were 
over. It was generally from 12 at night 
to an early hour in the morning that the 
ple were exercised, and it was, there- 
Sees, morally impossible for the magistrates 
to prevent their taking place. Two men 
of the names of Shawcross and Murray, 
who watched one of these midnight as- 
semblies at a place called Whitecross, 
were discovered by their scouts, and 
beaten most severely. At this period a 
circular letter was written by Hunt, in 
which he stated, that he considered the 
meeting of the 16th to be an adjournment 
of the meeting of the 9th ; the latter, be it 
recollected, having been called for an 
illegal purpose, namely, that of electing 
a member to serve in parliament for the 
town of Manchester. The hon. member 
here produced and read a number of de- 
positions stating the drilling at night, and 
the terror and alarm of the people in the 
neighbourhood, 
Lord Milton wished to know what the 
— nature of those documents was ? 
ether they were depositions taken be- 
fore a magistrate; or whether they were 
depositions made in a court of justice 
where the witnesses were cross-examined ? 
'- Mr. Wilbraham continued. He stated, 
that he had no hesitation in saying, that 
they were) not of that description, but 
were depositions made before the different 
magistrates, by persons who voluntarily 
offered the es to state what they saw 
and heard. He did not wish to give them 
a higher character than they deserved, 
but he believed that those who made those 
depositions swore only that which they 
were. convinced was true—The hon. 
member then read a number of deposi- 
tions, stating the drilling, and the violence 
used towards those who would not join 
in them. Healso read depositions stat- 
ing the language of the people, as to their 
revolutionary intentions and as to their ex- 
pectations from the meeting on the 16th 
of August. The magistrates, conceiving 
the meeting would be numerous, had 
every thing done to preserve the public 
which was in their power. The 
ad three hundred constables 
forming two lines to the hustings ; but in 


order to prevent this, the people movedthe 
hustings further off to prevent their access 
and, linked arm-in-atm, no less a number 
than thirty orforty thousand men, marched 
into the town of Manchester in bodies of 
several thousands, and with flags and 
banners, when they cameopposite the Ex- 
change, they shouted in defiance, and 
hissed. When they passed by the military, 
they gave three cheers with the like view ; 
and as they proceeded before the house 
where one of the men was who had been 
ill-treated the night before, they paused 
and hissed; an evident proof which 
identified them with the drilling party at 
Whitemoss. On their arrival on the field 
with all this military array, they formed 
six deep round the hustings. This, as 
might well be imagined, created general 
alarm, and many persons, not timid ones, 
but those who had in a former period of 
danger stood forward in their duty, alarmed 
at their steady and determined appear- 
ance, called on the magistrates to in- 
terfere, and deposed to the danger which 
they thought threatened the peace of the 
town. Some of the magistrates thought 
the reading the Riot act would be a proper 
step to be taken in the first instance ; and 
one magistrate, who had a remarkably 
loud voice (Mr. Ethelstone), read it from 
the window of the house where the magis~ 
trates had stationed themselves in view of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Bennet.—May I ask where is his 
deposition? Has he ever sworn to this 
fact of having read the Riot act ? 

Mr. Wilbraham said, he did not know, 
but he had been told so. Another magis~ 
trate, thinking that not sufficient, went 
into the street and read it again ; but he 
was speedily tripped up, and trampled 
upon. Much stress had been laid upon 
the Riot act not having been read, or 
heard read ; but he thought that of little 
consequence, for it must be consideted, 
that the meeting was liable to be dis- 
persed, not because it was riotous, but 


because it was a decidedly illegal meeting. 


He admitted that professedly it was not 
illegal; but it was so in fact and in law. 
Then the military array in which those 
who assembled at it proceeded to the 
spot, and many other circumstances, com- 
bined to make it of a very peculiar as 
well as very formidable nature. ' It could 
not, therefore, be considered as a meeting 
of any known or ordinary character, such 
as those were which were contemplated 
by the Riot) act, at. the time ofits 
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actment. The a proceeded to 
show, that when Hunt and his party ar- 
rived, the warrant for their apprehension 
was made out. Here he would take the 
liberty of mentioning to gentlemen who 
might happen not to be aware of it; what 
the municipal constitution of Manchester 
was. It had no corporation, but was go- 
verned by a borough-reeve and two con- 
stables, invariably chosen from the most 
respectable and wealthy inhabitants. Upon 
this particular occasion it appeared that 
the borough-reeve professed his entire 
conviction that any attempt to serve the 
warrant without the assistance of the mi- 
litary power, would be futile and danger- 
ous. This apprehension of his was con- 
firmed by the two constables ; and finally, 
in consequence of their representation, 
the military power was called in. The 
hon. gentleman then read the affidavit of 
an individual who saw a great many stones 
thrown during the transactions of that 
day ; although from personal observation 
he could allege, that before the meeting 
- there were on the field neither stones, 
sticks, nor bludgeons, nor any other im- 
plements that could be used offensively. 
After the dispersion of the meeting, how- 
ever, he found both sticks and stones ; the 
former appearing to be some of them 
hedge-stakes, the others walking sticks. 
Another person declared in his depdsition, 
that being desired by the borough-reeve, 
shortly after the meeting was dispersed, 
to go over the ground, he had found many 
stones, several of them having all the ap- 
pearance of having been brought thither, 
-and of having been used for the purpose 
of throwing at people. One person de- 
posed to having met, on the morning of 
the 16th, several parties armed with sticks 
and bludgeons. -He saw the men stand- 
ing, twelve feet deep, before the hustings, 
linked arm in arm. He saw stones and 
brickbats thrown at the yeomanry ca- 
valry ; and one man near him struck at a 
yeoman with a bludgeon or short stick 
which he carried. The hon. gentleman 
then read parts of depositions of persons, 
who spoke to having seen sticks and stones 
upon the ground ; some of the former be- 
ing four feet long. It was stated in the 
deposition ofa constable that the military 
aid being called in, two companies of yeo- 
manry advanced, preceded by the bo- 
rough-reeve and two constables. They 
marched by files, very slowly, and six 
abreast, Now, by marching in this man- 
ner, it was quite Impossible that the yeo- 
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manry could then mean any thing hostile * 
because the two outside men only, of each 
file, could use their sabres against the peo- 
ple. The depositions asserted that not a 
blow was struck by the yeomanry until 
they were themselves assailed by the 
bludgeons of the populace. Another de- 
ponent alleged, that before a blow was 
struck by the yeomanry, he saw stones 
and brickbats flying about, directed 
against them from a variety of quarters ; 
that captain Burley, when the yeomanry 
advanced, preceded them about 36 yards, 
and that many of the constables walked 
considerably before captain Burley. The 
next deposition described the fact of Mr. 
Hulme, a trooper in the yeomanry, having 
been knocked off his horse and hurt. 

The hon. gentleman observed, that he 
had much more of this evidence, which he 
forbore longer to detain the House upon ; 
hoping, however, that by so abridging he 
was not weakening it. It might very na- 
turally be asked why this evidence was 
not produced at York, on the trial; and 
his answer was this. The learned judge, 
before whom the cause to which he al- 
luded was tried, thought proper to narrow 
the question (and no doubt with very good 
reason) solely to the legality or illegality 
of the meeting which took place at Man- 
chester. This, and no other, was the 
question which he felt himself called upon 
to try; and, limited as it was, it occupied 
eight days. This limitation, which was, 
as to all points of evidence, strictly en- 
forced, was allowed—with that humane 
and honorable feeling which is naturally 
always entertained for persons in similar 
situations—to operate in favour of the de- 
fendants ; and much evidence, both of a 
specific and a collateral nature, in conse- 
quence, was not brought forward. ‘There 
was perhaps another reason why it was not 
produced. The gentleman—an eminent 
solicitor—who was sent down to prose- 
cute, did not address himself to the ma- 
gistrates ; but on his arrival at Manchester 
applied to a professional gentleman of 
great respectability, but unacquainted with 
most particulars of the transaction, and 
not at all connected with the magistrates. 
What was proved by Mr. Hulton, the 
only magistrate who was put into the box, 
was most satisfactorily proved ; and the 
jary found a verdict of “ guilty” against 
the defendant, which of course they would 
not have done had the evidence been of a 
nature to leave any doubt on their minds 


upon ‘its propriety, He did not wish to 
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say any thing invidious on this subject ; 
but he felt that he should not discharge 
the duty he owed.to ‘himself, to the ma- 
gistracy of the country, and to that House, 
if he did not call the attention of hon. 
gentlemen for a few moments to the na- 
ture of the evidence. Mr. Carlile, they 
all knew, was one of the persons summon- 
ed to attend the meeting in question. 
The political and the religious opinions of 
this person were also well known ; and he 
would put it to any of those who now heard 
him, and who had any sincere belief in 
the Christian religion, whether he could 
believe evidence given, for instance, by 
Mr. Carlile? Some of those who did 
give evidence were so far parties concern- 
ed, that it could hardly be expected they 
should candidly declare with what inten- 
tions they went to that meeting; while 
others, as the hon. baronet had «said, 
went there, no doubt, with the best and 
most innocent intentions in the world. 
But, in such a confused scene, and amidst 
the tremulous agitation of 50,000 people, 
it was obvious that men, ‘in giving an ac- 
count of what they had there beheld, were 
very liable to be warped and misled by 
their fears, their prejudices, or their pas- 
sions. 

As to the inquiry proposed by the hon. 
baronet, he thought there were very man 
objections to the mode of it. They all 
knew the length to which such examina- 
tions ever went. They could not be car- 
ried on with that closeness and unre- 
‘mittingness with which judicial proceed- 
ings were conducted ; and the great ob- 
jection of all was, that they would not be 
upon oath. What, therefore, would be 
the consequences, if the House acceded 
to the proposition of the hon. baronet ? 
People would be summoned from all quar- 
ters; long investigations would be gone 
into-upon one side, and followed up b 
as long ones on the other; and, after all, 
the result would depend upon the credit 
given by the House to the individuals who 
gave their testimony.—The hon. member 
then, adverting to the day of the meeting 
at Manchester on the 16th, stated, that 
the magistrates had taken every precau- 
tion to guard. the town against danger ; 
and he produced a placard which had been 
posted up by them, in which they cau- 
tioned all persons to keep their servants, 
children, and apprentices within doors on 
that day. It was said, that the magistrates 
ought to have arrested Hunt before that 
day; but when this objection was made, 
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it should be considered that the magis- 
trates had no charge against him before 
then. Noact had been done by him be- 
fore then of which they could take cogni- 
zance. Mr. Hunt himself had called at 
their office to know whether there was 
any warrant out against him, and he was 
answered that there was none; of course 
they could not have interfered with him. 
It was also said, that the magistrates 
should have prevented the meeting; but 
he should wish to know how the passage 
of a body of 50,000 persons could be 
stopped. If an attempt of the kind were 
made by the civil authorities, their power 
would be set at defiance, as it was after- 
wards; and he presumed it would not be 
contended, that force should have been 
resorted to in the first instance; but even 
if that were the case, they had not a suffi- 
cient force. It was next said, that they 
should have waited until some seditious 
act had been done; but to this he replied, 
that if time had been given to have the 
passions of the multitude inflamed by se- 
ditious harangues, it might have been 
found extremely difficult to prevent its 
effects. The magistrates waited until 
they had found the leaders fully identified 
with the multitudes they had collected, 
and in this he thought they had acted 
most wisely. If they had waited until the 
irregularity of the meeting became more 
marked, it might have proved too power- 
ful for their utmost efforts to repress. — 

The hon. member then proceeded to 


contend, that the meeting could not have 


the peaceable intentions which were attri- 
buted to them, else why should they have 
brought sticks out of the ordinary size, 
and such quantities of stones as he had 
proved were brought by them to the 
ground in their pockets? As to the charge 
of their not having tried the civil power, 
he maintained that they had tried it as far 


as it could be done without imminent’ 


risk. Neither magistrates nor constables 
were bound to expose themselves unne- 
cessarily ; and it was perfectly clear that 
800 constables would have been of no 
avail against the opposition of such a vast 
force. The magistrates had seen an in- 
stance of the futility of such an attempt a 
few evenings before, when a man had been 
attacked for posting “. a proclamation of 
the prince regent. The borough-reeves 


and constables interfered, but they were 
hemmed in by the mob who began to pelt 
them; and it was with difficulty they 
escaped. But they had_an example in 
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the employment of a military force on an 
‘occasion somewhat similar, and that by 
an individual who would not be suspected 
‘of any violent measures against public 
meetings. He alluded to the case of the 
meeting of the Blanketeers, as they were 
called about four years ago, when sir John 
‘Byng sent the peace-oflicer, along with 
‘the soldiers, who surrounded the leaders 
of the party, and took them into custody. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that had 
the meeting not surrounded the military 
who were sent among them at Manchester, 
not a life would have been lost. The 
- magistrates saw that the civil power, as 
well as the yeomanry, was in danger: 
added to this, they had the depositions of 
several respectable inhabitants, who swore 
‘that the town was in danger; and they 
did what they conceived would prevent it 
—they dispersed the meeting; by which 
the danger was completely averted ; and 
several other meetings which had been 
announced in the county were avoided. 
' As to the charge, that the troops had 
stopped up the avenues to prevent the 
people from escaping, it was completely 
refuted by the declarations of all the 
_ officers of the regular troops who were on 
duty on that occasion. He now came to 
the yeomanry cavalry; and he contended 
that if they had attacked the people, it 
was only in defence of themselves. They 
had gone to assist the civil power, when 
they were assailed by the crowd, and it 
was natural that they should defend them- 
selves. But it was quite erroneous to say, 
that many persons had fallen by their 
hands. That some persons had lost their 
lives and that a number were wounded 
and bruised, was a fact; but he would 
show that the accounts which attributed 
all those circumstances to the attacks of 
the yeomanry were quite erroneous. The 
hon. member then read a report from the 
coroner at Manchester of the number of 
inquests which he had held after the 16th, 
in order to show that many of the cases 
which were said to have occurred by 
wounds at Peter’s Field were cases of ac- 
cidental death. The first of these was on 
‘a-woman who was said to have been cut 
down at the meeting ; but by the coroner's 
inquest it appeared that her death was 
accidental. She had come to the meeting, 
‘apparently very zealous for its object, and 
‘was heard to express a wish at a house 
where she stopped to drink, that she 
might not return alive if the good cause 
did not carry the day. In the pressure of 
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the crowd she fell into an area and was 
killed; and the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury. was given accordingly. Another in- 
quest was on an infant which had died of 
convulsiuns through fright. The hon, 
member mentioned other ‘inquests which 
had been held by the Manchester coroner, 
between the 16th of August and the month 
of November; in none of which, he ob- 
served, did it appear, except in one case, 
that the party had died of sabre wounds ; 
the most of them were accidental deaths, 
arising in many instances from circum- 
stances not connected with the meeting. 
One of those cases was that of a man said 
to have been killed at Peterloo, as it was 
called, but who actually met his death 
whilst eating some mutton, a piece of 
which stuck in his throat. With respect 
to the reports of the numbers said to have 
been taken into the infirmary, they were 
equally erroneous ; and it was also with- 
out foundation that a man had been turn- 
ed out of the infirmary because he had 
been one of those who attended the meet- 
ing. The reports of many said to have 
been killed were equally without founda- 
tion. As a proof of this, and of the avi- 
dity with which such stories were believed, 
he would mention one or two cases. The 
first was that of a father who went to the 
infirmary to seek for his son (as it was re- 
ported), and seeing some clothes in 
one of the rooms, he declared that 
they were the clothes of his son, and 
thence concluded that he had been 
murdered, and that his body was 
disposed of. Now he had an affidavit 
from the son himself, a young man about 
19 years old, which stated, that he had 
not been at the meeting, had not been 
wounded; and never was in the infirmary 
in his life. Several other cases he could 
mention, but he did not wish to detain 
the House. One case he could not avoid 
stating ; it was that of a man named John 
Nuttall, who was said to have set off for 
the meeting on the morning of the 16th, 
but who was not afterwards heard of. It 
was of course concluded that he had been 
killed ; and it was added that the agony 
of his wife and four children was not to 
be described. Now he-had an affidavit 
from Nuttall himself, from which it ap- 

eared that he had left his home to go to 
Manchester, not on the 16th, but on the 
14th, and having been detected in siealing 
28 1b. of tobacco, he was committed to 
the New Bailey, where he remained on 
the 16th, and of cowrse could not have 
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attended the meeting. From these few 
statements the House might judge of the 
nature of many of the assertions which 
had been made respecting the list of the 
killed. As tothe number said to have 
been wounded, he believed they were 
greatly exaggerated, and that many per- 
sons showed wounds and bruises said to 
have been received on the 16th,. which 
they were induced to come forward with 
by the premiums for wounds offered by 

e committee. He knew one case of a 
man who had received 4/. for a wound, 
which he said be had got on the 16th, but 
which he afterwards confessed was occa- 
sioned by a nail which had run up through 
his foot. 

He hoped he had now answered the 
charges brought against the magistrates 
and the cavalry: if he had not, it cer- 
tainly was not from want of materials, or 
the weakness of the case. But if he had 
not succeeded in defending them, let the 
House recollect the difference of their 
situation then, and that of the House at 

resent. The House was now, after a 
ome of nearly two years, debating upon 
the propriety of that conduct, of which 
they (the magistrates and cavalry) had 
had but a few minutes to consider. The 
House was now certain that the danger 
was all over; they had to decide in a mo- 
ment of fear andalarm. He did not speak 
of personal fear, but of alarm for the 
safety of the town. The hon. member 
then read an extract of an address to the 
prince regent, signed by 8,000 inhabitants 
of Manchester, in which they approved 
of the conduct of the magistrates, and 
described the danger in which they con- 
sidered the town to have been placed. 
This he did to show that the feeling of 
danger was not confined to the magistrates 
alone. The hon. member contended, that 
to institute an inquiry at the bar of that 
House would be to cast an imputation 
where none was deserved. The power of 
parliament to interfere was what he did not 
deny ; but he objected to an examination 
at the bar of the House, which would 
operate as an inference that the ma- 
gistrates were to blame. No bill had 
been preferred against them though inten- 
tions to that effect had been Joudly de- 
clared. No. attempt had been made to 
bring the question to issue, although there 
had been funds raised for the purpose; 
the subscriptions for the sufferers having 
been diverted in a manner which had only 


been made public by a. quarrel among the 


shan ‘What he implored was, that the 
ouse would not interfere with the juris- 
diction of the criminal courts. If the ma- 
gistrates had been guilty, let them be 
tried by the law of the land, which was 


equal to pone them; but if innocent, 
why should the House interfere and create 
a new offence unprovided for by the com- 
mon law? If they wished to discounte- 
nance the magistracy of the kingdom, 
they would do it by bringing the conduct 
of these gentlemen to the bar of that 
House. He did hope the House would 
pause before it adopted a measure which 
must be detrimental, and the obvious 


effect of which would be to paralyze the 


efforts of the magistracy in the event of 
danger to the country. He would con- 
clude with a few words which he had se- 
lected from a speech in the other House 
of Parliament, made by lord Grenville on 
a motion to a nearly similar effect as the 
present by the marquis of Lansdowne, 
which from the lapse of time it was not 
disorderly to allude to. He avowed the 
sentiments it contained, and he could not 
do better than read it. ‘ Need I say 
what would be the effect of such a motion ? 
It would teach the whole magistracy of 
your country, that, when in. the hour of 
peril they have discharged their public 
duties with intrepidity and firmness, yet 
if unjust prejudice, if groundless clamour, 
be raised against them, they must look to 
no protection from the government or the 
legislature. After all their exertions, and 
all their. sacrifices, they must prepare 
themselves to meet unfounded suspicion 
and harassing inquiry ; to appear, perhaps, 
as culprits in this place, defending them- 
selves against the vindictive malice of 
those very criminals, whose guilt they 
may have exposed and punished. Thus 
discredited, thus degraded, what must 
be their resource? They might appeal 
perhaps to yourselves against your own 
cision. They might remind us that the 
discretion which they exercise, and the 
duties which they perform, are committed 
and enjoined to them by law; by that law of 
which they are theministers, and you, your 
lordships,the high andhereditary guardians. 
And they might confidently claim, from 
your justice, that you should suffer them 
to enjoy unmolested its full protection 
for their own conduct and character, while 
they are engaged in uprightly administer- 
ing it to others.”* 


* First Series of this work ; vol. 44 »Pe 478. 
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_. Lord. Milton said, that though he res- 
pected as much as any man, the character 
of his hon. friend who had just sat down, 

et on this occasion the House had 
nothing to do with the character and 
station of his hon. friend; they had only 
to do with the case which he had made 
out, and that which had been attempted 
to be made out against him. It would, 
he thought, have been better had his 
hon. friend abstained from making the 
allusions which he had indulged in to- 
wards the close of his speech, respecting 
the power of the House to make that a 
crime which was not so before. His hon. 
friend had read a number of depositions 
made by various persons relative to the 
events of the 16th of August. He was 
glad to find that those persons no longer 
thought it necessary that their names 
should be concealed from public view. 
But lie must ask why those persons were 
not called on the trial of Hunt? There 
was a person named Barlow, who had de- 

osed that there were not twenty persons 
In the Exchange, and that the people at 
‘the meeting had bludgeons. But on the 

art of the witnesses on Hunt’s trial there 
was not one word of this. © What was his 
hon. friend then doing? Were he and the 
other magistrates sleeping at their post ? 
They could not have been ignorant of the 
nature of the evidence. Why was the 
‘evidence on the trial so different from that 
given before the magistrates ? But Barlow 


was not the only one in the same predi-. 


‘cament. Dunthorpe had stated, that he 
heard one person coming from the coun- 
try to the meeting say, that they intended 
‘to meet in such numbers as to overawe 
the civil and military power. That per- 
son’s name was Wilde; he was one of the 
defendants, and it was remarkable that 
judge Bailey, whose name he could never 
‘mention without feelings of affection and 
veneration, in summing up had stated, 
that there was no evidence against Wilde. 
Would it have been so if Dunthorpe had 
been called? But they did not venture to 
produce him, notwithstanding such a de- 
‘position. Perhaps they were influenced 
-by some knowledge of the character of 
‘the witness. But whether it was so or no, 
this'was an important question which he 
- was firmly convinced, could never be set 
_at rest but through the intervention of 
parliament. As the hon. baronet had well 
. said, it was a question whose dimensions 
_were too large for one of the ordinary 
tribunals. It was not a question affecting 
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private individuals, but the rights of all 
persons, and the interests of the country. 
It was in this light he had always consi- 
dered it, and he begged the House not to 
mix up with such a question the charac- 
ters of individuals; he begged them to 
consider the subject on its own principle 
and merits, and to forget the name of 
Hunt, as well as the unworthy petition 
which le had attempted that night to have 
laid upon the table of the House. Ifthey 
mixed up Hunt with other persons inter- 
ested in this question, they would mix up 
characters totally dissimilar. He did not 
stand there to attack or defend Hunt, but 
he called on the House to take care that 
norash interference should lead to establish 
the precedent of a military instead of a 
civil power in this country. It would be 
recollected, that on the trial at York, the 
judge had over and over again told the 
jury, that the conduct of the magistrates 
and yeomanry was not the question. The 
question on the trial was, whether the 
meeting was a lawful or a riotous one, and 
not whether the conduct of the magis- 
trates had been unconstitutional or vio- 
lent. Therefore the question which came 
at issue between the magistrates, military, 
and government, on the one side, and the 
people of England on the other, had not 
yet been tried. He was willing to con- 
cede to his hon. friend, that the injuries 
stated te have been inflicted at the meet- 
ing were exaggerated, and that the num- 
bers of the wounded and killed were not 
so great as were at first stated; but his 
hon. friend could not deny that at the 
very least there had been 25 in-patients 
at the hospitals, and thirty-two out-pa- 
tients, in consequence of the events of 
that day, and, were the transactions of 
such a day unworthy of the most solemn 
consideration of parliament? As to the 
persons killed, he would put the number 
at the lowest possible level. He would 
take his hon. friend on his own showing, 
and say, that if but one person had fallen 
by a sabre wound, whose relative could 
not procure redress, it was the business 
of that House, as the great inquest of the 
nation, to interfere. The latter part of his 
hon. friend’s speech had been taken up in 
‘the justification of the magistrates. He (lord 
‘M.) was inclined to believe, though the 

uestion was involved in mucl: mystery, 
‘that the magistrates were not the most 
'to blame. Mr. Hulton had stated, that it 
‘was not the intention of the magistrates to 
interfere. That determination was most 
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wise, and he. wished the magistrates had 
it in their power to adhere to but he 
doubted whether, when the military rushed 
in, the magistrates had that power. The 
Riot act was not then read. It did not 
appear that it had been read before the 
military drew up in the face of the hust- 
ings. Why was there not evidence given 
that it had been read? No one could pe- 
ruse the charge of Mr. Justice Bailey to 
the jury, without perarine that the 
learned and venerable judge could not 
make up his mind as to the verdict, and 
that he in some measure anticipated acom- 
plete acquittal. Five of the persons who 
were included in the indictment were po- 
sitively acquitted. Ifit was illegal to have 
merely been at the meeting, it was clearly 
proved that those five persons were pre- 
sent. Why then were they acquitted ? 
The persons who were found guilty had 
been convicted on evidence of a conspi- 
racy to contrive the meeting. Neither 
judge or jury decided that merely being 

resent at the meeting was an illegal act. 

e must therefore presume, for any thing 
that was shown to the contrary, that all 
the persons, except those convicted of 
a conspiracy, were perfectly innocent. 
He would call upon those who acted 
as magistrates and yeomanry to say whe- 
ther the conduct of the magistrates and 
yeomanry of Manchester was an exam- 
ple which ought to be followed through 
the country. As the case now stood, 
it was a matter of doubt how they ought 
to conduct themselves; for some might 
think that they were not called upon 
to act, on looking to the conduct pursued 
by other magistrates: while some might 
conclude that they were, on looking to 
the example of the 16th of August. That 
was a point which ought to be settled by 
a decision of that House. His hon. friend 
had stated, that the meeting at York had 
sanctioned the legality of the meeting of 
the 16th; but that was not the case; the 
resolutions passed at the meeting alluded 
to did no such thing; and his opinion was, 
that whether the meeting was illegal or 
not, the manner in which it was dispersed 


- was illegal and unconstitutional. But de- 
clining to give.any opinion as to the lega- 


lity of the meeting, he would say, that it 


was peaceable. He drew that inference 


from the depositions which had been read 
and from the evidence which had been 


prenst the trial of Mr. Hunt, and even 
r 


om the evidence which had been given 
against him. They had it in evidence, 


that the mten came there attended by their 
wives and daughters from the distance o 

fifteen miles. Could any one suppose that 
they thought they were capable of over- 
powering the civil and military authorities, 
or, even if they did, that they would bring 
their wives and daughtersin the contempla- 
tion of a contest ? But then it was said that 
the peaceable inhabitants were alarmed : 
it was in evidence, however, that many 
persons went to the meeting through cu- 
riosity, and that among those there were 
many who were hostile to the purpose of 
the meeting. The judge had stated, over 
and over again, upon the trial, that the 
court had a right to examine into the con- 
duct of the meeting, though not of the 
magistrates or the yeomanry. Another 
observation of Mr. Justice Bailey was, 
that there was no evidence to justify the 
employment of the military power. He 
would ask of those who maintained the 
contrary opinion, why was not Nadin 
called ? r. Hay and Mr. Ecclestone 
were also at York; why were they not 
called to prove that the Riot act was read ; 
and Nadin to prove that he could not ex- 
ecute the warrant? Mr. Stanley was also 
at that meeting, and in the room with the 
magistrates, where he could see what was 
going on as well as they could. This it 
might be said was no evidence, but it was 
as good evidence as any that was produc- 
ed on the other side. Mr. Ecclestone had 
said, that from the moment the military 
attempted to work their way to the hust- 
ings, swords were a and swords were 
down, but whether they struck with the 
flat or with the edge he could not under- 
take to say. That was as good evidence 
of violence on the part of the military as 
any that had been adduced to prove the 
violence of the people. He did not mean 
to deny that in such an assembly there 
might be many persons anxious to excite 
them to violence, and excited themselves 
by wild and visionary projects; but every 
thing connected with the case had a ten- 
dency to prove that it was incumbent 
upon parliament to enter into an inquiry. 
An important conclusion to be deduced 
from the whole was, that if. they wished 
to preserve the balance of the constitution 
—ifthey wished to preserve the preroga- 
tives of the Crown and the privileges of 
the higher orders, they must interfere for 
the protection of the lower orders in the 
security of their rights and privileges. If 
this was not done, the people would soon 
begin to feel that they had no protector, 
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and that the House of Commons, instead 
of defending them was, subservient to the 
power and authority of others. If they 
wished to consolidate the power of the 
country, they would show to all ranks and 
orders of society, that they had an inter- 
est in supporting the laws andconstitution, 
and that if those laws were not sufficient, 
the House of Commons was capable and 
willing to afford them redress. Should 
they decline to do so, he feared that they 
would loosen the bonds of society, and lay 
the foundation of consequences more in- 
jurious to the nation at large than it was 
possible for them to anticipate. 
_ Mr. Wilmot assured the House, that if 
he did not consider that this was a ques- 
tion which was capable of being argued 
conveniently and conclusively within a 
much narrower compass than that in 
which it had been discussed in the course 
of the debate, he should not have risen, 
feeling as he did, that it was impossible 
at that late hour of the night to enter 
fully into the subject ; yet, when he con- 
sidered how deeply the character of the 
magistracy, the yeomanry, and even of 
the government itself was implicated, he 
trusted the House would not refuse to 
indulge him with a hearing for the very 
short time he should claim its attention.— 
With respect to one gentleman whose 
name had been mentioned by the hon. 
baronet, he thought it his duty to state, 
that whatever might be the opinion of the 
House as to his conduct in this instance, 
no person who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, could entertain a doubt as 
to the uprightness and humanity of his 
intentions. He alluded to Mr. Hulton, 
the chairman of the magistrates on that 
distressing occasion. He had known Mr. 
Hulton well in early life, and he appealed 
to those who also knew him, whether he 
was not distinguished for that manliness 
and high and generous spirit which were 
utterly incompatible with cruelty and op- 
pression. They had heard a number of 
petitions read, which could not but have 
"excited a considerable degree of regret, as 
they contained a melancholy detail of in- 
dividual misfortune; but it appeared to 
him, that these petitions had been unne- 
cessarily presented to the House, for if 
they once determined, as he had no doubt 
they would, that the magistrates, under 
the peculiarly trying circumstances of the 
case, were justified in calling in the mili- 
tary to aid the civil police, it would at 
once be seen, that the extent of casualty 
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did not bear upon the merits of the case, 
at least not upon the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates. With respect to the motion of 
the hon. baronet; he could not but express 


his astonishment that he should have 
thought it advisable or expedient to 
make it. He had avowed, not in covert 
expressions, or in ambiguous terms, but 
plainly and distinctly, that he thought 
the government, for purposes of their 
own, had sanctioned and encouraged the 
roceedings which had taken place. 
pon that point he (Mr. W.) had a 
strong opinion, indeed he had the autho- 
rity of an hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Brougham) not inferior in character, 
ability, and talent to the hon. baronet, 
who stated on a late occasion, in the most 
explicit and public manner, that he did 
not think any  eghrie could have the folly 
to impute such conduct to any govern- 
ment; and he must repeat his astonish- 
ment, that the hon. baronet should have 
suffered his political feelings so to have 
blinded his common sense, as to suppose 
that the government of this or any country 
could act upon such self-stultifying and 
irrational principles. 
With regard to the details contained in 
the depositions of the events of the 16th 
of August, the House must not put out 
of their view the unfortunate transactions 
of that day. He called them unfortunate, 
yet he thought it would not be a discreet 
or prudent measure, especially at this 
distance of time, to call evidence upon 
them to the bar of the House. There 
were other means much more satisfactory 
for eliciting the truth, which most inex- 
plicably, in his opinion, had not been re-~ 
sorted to. When they recollected that 
there were only three public meetings 
from the month of January 1819 to June, 
and no less than fourteen between June 
and August, they must consider whether 
the poverty and distress of the people of 
Manchester and its vicinity did not make 
them of necessity the prey of agitators. 
The people were told that their wants 
and privations were owing to the defec- 
tive form of their government—they were 
told, that to join in the overthrow of that 
government was the only mode of ob- 
taining a redress of their grievances. He 
would ask the House, whether this was 
idle declamation? He could read the 
resolutions which were published on the 
subject : they contained all the attributes 
and characters of incipient treason. The 


| magistrates having caused the postpone- 
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ment of the meeting of the 9th of August, 
what was the conduct of Mr.-Hunt? Was 
it possible not to take into consideration 
his conduct and his words? He declared 
that the mecting of the 16th was to be 
considered as an adjournment of the 
meeting of the 9th. Then the hon. baro- 
net asked, why not arrest Mr. Hunt? 
For ihe plainest of all possible reasons, 
Mr. Hunt was at that time guiltless of 
any overt illegal act. The meeting of 
the 16th of August was a meeting legally 
convened, precisely the contrary of that 
which was intended to have been held on 
the 9th inst. But when the House re- 
collected that Mr. Hunt came to the 
‘meeting of the 16th of August, accom- 
panied by an immense multitude mar- 
shalled in military array, deploying upon 
the town from various points and ad- 
vancing with measured steps in regular 
order and displaying eighteen. flags, five 
caps of liberty, and numerous banners 
with seditious mottos and legends in- 
scribed on them—and these were facts 
which he did not state upon light autho- 
rity, but upon evidence which he was 
disposed implicitly and unequivocally to 
believe—he could not for a moment sup- 
pose, that the English law could contem- 

late such a meeting as one that bore a 
egal character: and, in fact, a grave, 
unsuspected judicial decision had con- 
firmed the opinion of its decided illegality. 
He would then beg leave to call the at- 
tention of the House, to the very difficult 
situation in which the magistrates were 
placed, when, believing it to be their 
duty to prevent mischief, they arrested 
Mr. Hunt; and here was the difficulty: the 
unfortunate casualties that occurred were 
matters of fact, though highly exagge- 
rated in many quarters. The mischief 
that might have ensued had the meeting 
been permitted to continue, and the peo- 
ple been taught their own power, and the 
alarms of the constituted authorities— 
that mischief, incalculable as it might 
have been, was, it seems, wholly to be 
set aside as a negative quantity in any 
analysis of the proceedings of that day. 
It did not by any means follow, that the 
magistrates, in availing themselves of the 
military power, could have contemplated 
the unfortunate scene which afterwards 
_took place. Such were the transactions, 
and the state of affairs at Manchester, at 
the moment when the magistrates, being 
informed that the civil power were incom- 
petent to effect the arrest of Mr. Hunt, 


gave orders for the co-operation of ‘the 
military. He would say it was not for 
them to disconnect the meeting of the 
16th of August with the circumstances of 
the former proceedings, or to disconnect 
them with the state of the public mind at 
the time. The noble lord (Milton) had 
said, that up to the moment when the 
military interfered, the meeting was or- 
derly and peaceable. It might be peace~- 
able, but it was the peace of the thunder- 
storm, which advances slowly on with 
dark and lowering aspect, which may 
‘roa away, but which more probably may 
urst upon you with all the rage and fury 
of the tempest. The discretion to be 
exercised by the magistrates was a pain- 
ful one. It was impossible not to feel for 
them, If they found that the men who 
were instrumental in giving this order to 
the military were men of humanity, it 
was impossible that any motive could be 
attributed to them but an imperative and 
overbearing sense of duty, which in a 
complete degree justified the satisfaction 
expressed by the ministers of the Crown. 
Could it fairly be supposed, that the 
satisfaction expressed by ministers, 
meant any thing like rejoicing at the 
events which had taken place? No; 
but it was a source of satisfaction to 
find that English magistrates would con- 
sent to take upon themselves such a 
responsibility at such a moment. Was it 
possible that any man could have con- 
templated the infliction of wounds on 
persons of the other séx, on the aged, or 
on children? Be it remembered too, 
that the necessary precautions were not 
omitted : for the circumstances were such 
as to create a deliberate belief that the 
treason had arrived at a height which 
made it uncertain what might be the re- 
sult. The hon. baronet had stated, that 
the responsibility of the magistrates was 
a grave responsibility; and he had re- © 
minded them of the denunciation in Hol 
Writ, that ‘* whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed ;”’ but this 
denunciation ‘was not to be construed 
literally ; for if it did, it would impeach 
that blood which was shed by the sword 
of justice; and, in this instance, if the 
magistrates were justified in calling in the 
military, they were not responsible for the 
accidents that occurred, and the trans- 
action must be considered as one sanc- 


‘tioned by the law, and, as such, included 


in the exercise of justice on a more ex- 
tended seale. 


fi 
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The hon. baronet had complained, that 
the liberties of England had passed away ; 
but he thought that the very circumstance 
of his having made this complaint this 
night in such a tone as he had employed, 
was a sufficient disproof of the assertion. 
He would say, that those on whose heads 
the vengeance of the law ought to fall, 
were those who took advantage of the 
distresses of the people of the country, 
in order to gratify their own malignant or 
ambitious views. He thought, with re- 
gard to the hon. baronet, that he stood 
acquitted of any improper motives, be- 
cause the very men whom he supported 
were those who stigmatized him as a false 
patriot, as a mere charlatan in politics, 
and who vilified him in the same terms 
which he himself employed to vilify his 
majesty’s government. The hon. baronet 
had quoted an adage, “ Voluntas et pro- 
positum distinguant~ maleficium.” Let 
that test be applied to the conduct of the 
magistrates dssembled at Manchester, who 
were improperly termed, Manchester ma- 
gistrates, and let that test be conclusive. 
He really thought an inquiry at the bar 
of the House, would be attended with the 
most prejudicial consequences : instead of 
supporting and consolidating the bonds of 
society ; instead of strengthening the link 
that connects the people with the magis- 
tracy, the governed with the government, 
it would destroy that union, and place 
them in a state hostile to each other. Of 
this he was persuaded, that a more ho- 
nourable body of men than the magis- 
tracy, not only at Manchester, but 
throughout the country, could not be. 
He had not yet heard it satisfactorily ex- 
plained, why it was so difficult to prose- 
cute any act of violence that had been 
wantonly or unjustly committed. If the 
grand jury had thrown out one or two 
bills, that was no reason why others might 
not have been preferred; and he would 
ask whether this subject would not have 
come with more propriety before the 
House if it had been founded on three 
or four verdicts. The hon. baronet had 
said, that the memory of this day would 
never be forgotten; and he had talked of 
the “Immortale odium et non sanabile 
vulnus :” certainly, that odium would be 
immortal, that wouod would never be 
healed, if there was no statute of limita- 
tions for grievance, and-if the hon. baro- 


net was to come down here every year, | 


and repeat this studied series of accusation 
and invective. He trusted, however, that 
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the time would soon arrive, when the 
odium of the transactions at Manchester 
would attach on their real authors—those 
men, who endeavoured to set the laws at 
nought, and the government at defiance— 
Who 


‘Give the warm people no considering time, 
“ For then rebellion might be deemed a crime.” 


He hoped, when these transactions should 
be dispassionately considered, that there 
would be but one prevailing sentiment 
with respect to them, and that although 
it might be deemed an unfortunate period 
when such measures were resorted to, yet 
that it would be thought still more unfor- 
tunate, that evil and designing men should 
have been suffered to indiade and provoke 
the people to seek their own destruction 
as involved in the destruction of the go- 
vernment.—The hon. member concluded 
with expressing a hope that the time was 
not far distant, when, contrary to the pre- 
diction of the hon. baronet, the people 
of England would feel and acknowledge 
that the magistrates of this country had 
no other desire than to do their duty, and 
that the magistrates assembled at Man- 
chester, had. acquitted themselves con- 
scientiously in the exercise of a severe 
and painful discretion. 

Mr. Denman rose amidst repeated 
cries of adjournment. He said he was 
sorry to trespass on the attention of the 
House at so late an hour of the night: 
he knew that the word ‘ adjournment” 
had in it a magic charm for the ears of 
gentlemen at that hour, but after witness- 
ing the effects of an adjournment upon 
the decision of an important question in 
some recent instances, he hoped nothing 
would induce his hon. friends to risk the 
experiment on the present question. He 
could have been content to leave the 
question to the effect of the powerful 
speech of the hon. baronet -who opened 
the debate; for notwithstanding the elo- 
quent speech they had just heard—not- 
withstanding the detailed statements of 
the hon. member for Dover, he was 
confident the House could not but 
feel as he did, the utmost astonish- 
ment and indignation at. the determined 
silence of his majesty’s ministers, not one 
of whom had ventured to speak in reply 
to the charges of his hon. friend, which 
yet remained unanswered and wholly un- 
shaken. The hon. member for Dover 
had stated, that it might be possible that 
in the alarm of the.moment the magis- 
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trates had committed certain acts which 
required apology. To that plea he 
should have had no objection ; but it was 
not now a question of apology, but of 
praise—not a question of indulgence, but 
of reward. Another hon. gentleman had 
said, that the individuals who had suf- 
fered on the 16th of August were to 
be considered as having suffered under 
the sword of justice. If such doctrines 
were not immediately reprobated, all the 
magistrates who were warmed and en- 
couraged by his harangue, might go 
into the country with that sword in 
their hands, and sheath it in the bodies 
of their countrymen, whenever a ques- 
tionable meeting was held in their neigh- 
bourhood, and they had a military force 
to back their interference. With regard 
to the Manchester massacre, he consi- 
dered it to be an event which was more 
deserving of compassion, than of being 
held up as an example worthy of imitation. 
He offered the magistrates who acted 
on that unfortunate occasion his compas- 
sion for having been made the instru- 
ments of the slaughter of their fellow- 
countrymen ; but he must withhold from 
them his praise. He cared little whether 
the depositions which the hon. member 
had read were made at the time when 
they were said to have been made, or 
whether the Riot act had been read to the 
multitude, because they had not been pro- 
duced in evidence on the trial at York. 
If the government could have proved 
those circumstances, he had no doubt 
they would have done so; for he could 
not for a moment admit the excuse made 
for the learned judge who had presided 
at that trial, that he, to prevent a waste of 
time, had not allowed those questions to 
be gone into. One objection made to an 
investigation by the House on a former 
occasion was, that the riot, and all the 
circumstances regarding it, would be 
proved upon the trial. The trial had now 
taken place, and no such riot was proved ; 
and yet even now those assertions of riot 
were reiterated, upon nameless affidavits 
sworn before no proper authority, sub- 
jected to no cross-examination, and 
against which no indictment for perjury 
could lie. It was stated on a former oc- 
casion, that it was not right to take any 
step that might prejudice the case, as if 
the thanks of the prince regent and the 
declared congratulations of his ministers, 
had not rendered it almost impossible to 
obtain a fair trial. Nay, even the attor- 
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ney and the solicitor-general had been 
employed in the court of King’s-bench to 
resist the reasonable application of Mr. 
Hunt to have his trial removed from a 
county where the very magistrates whose 
conduct was in question might sit as jury- 
men upon his case. He charged the. go- 
vernment with having given the instruc- 
tions to the magistrates on which they 
had acted that day; for he could not 
think it possible that they would have 
otherwise departed from the usual course — 
pursued by the magistrates of this coun- 
try upon similar occasions; nor could he 
otherwise account for the premature, pre- 
cipitate, and unfeeling satisfaction ex- 
pressed by his majesty’s ministers in that 
odious letter of lord Sidmouth, when ali 
they knew of the case was that blood had 
been shed. In the answer to the address 
of the city of London, praying for inquiry 
into the transactions at Manchester, the 
prince regent was made to say, “ With 
the circumstances that preceded that 
meeting you cannot but be wholly unac- 
quainted.” Why, he would ask, must 
they have been more so than the hon. 
member for Dover, or than ministers 
themselves, who had kad no time for in- 
quiry? ““ The tribunals of the country 
are open; and any inquiry of an extra- 
judicial nature, under the circumstances 
of the case, could not but be attended 
with considerable inconvenience to the 
interests of justice.” Why! at that very 
time when that answer was given, an 
extra-judicial inquiry, set on foot by the 
government, was carrying on in secret at 
Manchester. The solicitor of the Treasury 
was then busily employed in hunting out 
secret information into the conduct of 
Mr. Hunt and his associates. Why might 
not an ifiquiry have been also instituted 
into the conduct of the other parties? 
This was a specimen of that impartiality 
and neutrality which they too often wit- 
nessed on other occasions—it was that 
sort of impartiality which always found 
the strong in the right and the weak in 
the wrong—it was that neutrality which 
always sided with power against right. 
When parliament met, and the subject 
was introduced into the discussion on the 
address, all interference, all discussion of 
it in parliament was deprecated, lest it 
should prejudice the pending judicial in- 
quiry. But, what was the sincerity of 
such a plea from those who had dictated 
the thanks of the prince regent to one of 
the parties? The trial at Jength came 
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on; when nothing was heard of the de- 
fence which had before been set up, no 
appearance of the waggon loads of stones, 
no account of pistols fired on the ground, 
no statement even of a magistrate being 
thrown on the ground and trampled on in 
attempting toread the Riotact. Nothing 
of all this appeared at the trial; and he 
was at a loss to know for what purpose 
these stories were now again revived. It 
was not for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many persons were actually received 
into the Infirmary; it was not for the 
sake of proving the number of sabre 
wounds inflicted ; it was not with a view 
even of awarding relief to the unhappy 
sufferers—but it was to vindicate the laws 
and constitution of the country from the 
wrong they had sustained, that his hon- 
ourable friends pressed for inquiry. It 
was a case in which the House was particu- 
larly called upon to show its independ- 
ence, by proving its anxiety to have jus- 
tice done to the country. His hon. 


friend had been charged with want of. 


candour in not bringing forward his mo- 
tion before: but how could he have done 
so? Last session a strong interest was 
newly awakened on another subject of 
importance. When inquiry was proposed, 
it was urged that such an inquiry could 
not be conveniently pursued in that 
House; that the forms of the House 
were ill adapted for the examination of 
Witnesses ; and that it never attempted 
to proceed into an inquiry by evidence, 
without involving itself in disgrace. 
And, at what period was it that this ar- 
gument was urged? It was at the ve 

time when those who urged it were wil- 
ling to subject an injured woman to such 
an inquiry: it was when they were 
sweeping the hotels of Germany and 
Italy of pimps and panders to swear 
their foul and perjured calumnies against 
the character of a lone and defenceless 
female: it was when they had determined 
through such an ordeal, to drag the 
queen of this country to that fate from 
which she had been rescued by the peo- 
ple of England. It was thought by some 
that the time had gone by for the pro- 
posed inquiry, and that the subject ought 
to be allowed to drop and be forgotten. 
But, if the House of Commons were 


inclined to drop the subject, had minis- 
ters shown any such disposition? Had 
they not thought proper to pursue the 
hon. baronet with respect to it? If the 

had been disposed to drop the subject, it 
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would surely have been no excess of in- 
dulgence if they had allowed that prose- 
cution to drop also. Instead of that, 
they had kept it alive amidst difficulties ; 
they had selected the place of trial, 
which was not where the alleged offence 
was committed. The trial being over, 
one of the judges entertained a doubt of 
the greatest magnitude, as to the legality 
of the jurisdiction. The prosecators, 
however, persevered, and the sentence 
was pronounced by the lips of that very 
judge who had delivered a clear and ad- 
mirably reasoned opinion, that the court 
had no jurisdiction to try the alleged 
offence. At that late period of the night 
he would no longer detain the House. 
He was quite satisfied, that in mee 
the proposed inquiry, the House wou 
play the game of those whose wish it was 
to degrade it. If they were desirous not 
to do this, they would not shut their eyes 
to the clear statement of grievances which 
had been submitted to them. 
The Solicttor-General observed, that 
his hon. and learned friend had expressed 
his surprise that no person connected with 
government had risen to offer his opinion 
on this most important question ; and had 
not merely insinuated, but boldly asserted, 
that the magistrates of Manchester had 
proceeded under the immediate directions 
and orders of government. That asser- 
tion he took upon himself confidently to 
deny. He distinctly affirmed, that al- 
though his majesty’s ministers felt it to 
be their duty to support the magis- 
trates, not doubting they had acted con- 
scientiously, yet they were in no way . 
personally responsible for that conduct on - 
‘the part of the magistrates, which they 
had not directed, and of the intended na- 
ture of which they had no previous know- 
ledge. He regretted that his hon. and 
learned friend had introduced into his 
speech, subjects perfectly unconnected 
with the question, for the purpose of in- 


‘flaming the passions of the House, and 


through the House the passions of the 


‘country against his majesty’s ministers. 


Among others, he had revived a ques- 
tion which it was for the happiness-and 
interest of all parties that it should be 
buried in oblivion. He could assure the 
hon. and learned gentleman, that minis- 
ters were not at all‘ashamed:of the part 
they had acted on that subject. They 
had discharged a painful but imperious 
duty. They ‘had discharged that duty 
faithfully and conscientiously ; the House 
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without a renewal of the subject. 
-ther session had followed, in which the 
‘hon. baronet gave a notice, which he ad- 


had already decided on their conduct ; 
and it was for the country to determine 
whether that conduct had been in any 
respect censurable. The hon. and learned 

entleman had also censured his hon. and 
Ceoand friend and himself for the part 
which they had taken in a much more 
humble proceeding—he meant in resist- 
ing the application of Mr. Hunt to re- 
move his trial from Lancaster. After 
much consideration, his hon. and learned 
friend and himself had felt it their duty 
to resist an application which had been 
made in an unprecedented shape; for 
they thought that they could not ac- 
quiesce in that application without pass- 
ing a censure on the whole body of the 
inhabitants of the county of Lancastér ; 
for the application could be made only 
on the ground that a special jury of the 
county of Lancaster would not do its fair 
duty. If they had acquiesced in that ap- 
plication they would have done what he 
imagined no hon. gentleman believed they 
would have been justified in doing—they 
would have subscribed to the justice of 
the imputation cast on the county of Lan- 
caster. Under these circumstances, he 
put it to the candor of the House, whe- 
ther the hon. and learned gentleman was 
justified in making an attack on his hon. 
and learned friend and himself. The 


-hon. baronet also had made some personal 


allusion to him (the Solicitor-general) of 


which he did not profess exactly to under- 


stand the object. He did not know whe- 
ther it was made in the spirit of courtesy, 
-or in that of hostility; if the former he 


-would receive it as such. The hon. baro- 


net had no right to complain of him. 
He had not the honour of the hon. baro- 
-net’s acquaintance; and in public had 
done nothing which ought justly to give 


offence—The hon. baronet had, in‘ 


his opinion, adopted a very extraordinary 
course. Shortly after the transaction in 
-question, a motion similar to the present 
had been made in the House. The sub- 
ject had been canvassed and discussed at 


_gveat length, and, after an adjourned de- 


bate, 2 great majority—in the proportion 


of 381 to 150—refused to agree to the 


motion, He by no means intended to 
say that that decision was of necessity 
final: but, that session had passed away 
Ano- 


journed from time to time, and ultimately 


-abandoned ; and, that too, after the trial of 
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Mr, Hunt was over. But now, after that. 
abandonment, on a subject which had 
been so frequently discussed, with no alter- 
ation of the circumstances oft he case 
(except that the meeting had been declar- 
ed illegal), and at the end of the third 
session, at a period when, according to 
the ordinary limits. of a session, the in- 
quiry could not, if commenced, be brought 
to a close in the session, the hon. baronet 
again proposed an inquiry at the bar of 
that House! 

Let the House consider for a moment 
the history of the proceeding. It had 
been declared by all the public meetings 
held immediately after the occurrences at 
Manchester that the Manchester meet- 
ing was a peaceable and legal one. It 
was not until the subject had been 
brought forward in parliament, that every 
one, with the single exception of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, pronoun-— 
ced the meeting illegal. Both sides of 
the House expressed that opinion. The 
question then came on in a court of 
law; a trial took place, and it was at once 
decided that the meeting was an illegal 
meeting. Nor ought it to be forgotten, 
that that trial took place under circum- 
stances of advantage to the accused, 
never before possessed by individuals in 
their situation. When an application was 
made to the court of King’s Bench by Mr. 
Hunt to remove the trial to some other 
county than Lancaster, the Court (and so 
far was he from blaming them, that he 
highly applauded their conduct) acceded 


‘to that application, and gave the appli- 


cant the extraordinary benefit of choosing 


the county in which he would be tried. 


Mr. Hunt very properly and prudently 
chose the county of York. He did not 
find fault with that choice; on the con- 
trary, he rejoiced atit. It was certainly 
impossible to find in any county juries 
more disposed to do impartial justice. He 
might appeal to his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Scarlett) who had conducted 
the case in question with so much fairness, 
judgment, talents, and eloquence, if it 
were possible to select a jury more judi- 
cious and impartial than. the particular 
jury by which that case was tried? It 
was not composed of friends of adminis- 
tration, but contained many individuals 
who were decidedly opposed to the mea- 
sures of government; and yet that jury, 
without any difficulty, came to the con- 
clusion, that the meeting which had been 
held at Manchester was illegal. If so, 
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therefore; if that meeting was illegal, 
the question was, whether the magistrates 
were not justified in issuing a warrant for 
the apprehension of Mr. Hunt, the leader 
of the meeting, aud in using means to 
enforce its execution? He was quite 
ready to admit, that even in a legal act 
an excess might take place, justly amena- 
ble to the laws. But what he contended 
for was,thatas far as the magistrates and the 
military were concerned in the instance in 
question, no blame was justly imputable 
to them; or if it were so, that the House 
of Commons was not the place in which 
the subject could be properly considered. 
If the. magistrates and the military had 
been to blame, the courts of law were 
open to the parties complaining; but the 
ouse would observe, that from any such 
“pred they had studiously refrained. 

n looking at this subject, he must go 
back one step. He must go back to the 
Smithfield meeting ; because, as the House 
well knew, that meeting was formed and 
assembled in concert with the reformers 
of the North. At that meeting, which 
consisted of many thousand persons, Mr. 
Hunt presided, and proposed those cele- 
brated resolutions which were afterwards 
sent down to be proposed at the meeting 
at Manchester. Among other treasonable 
passages which those resolutions con- 
tained, was a declaration, that the House 
of Commons had acted so infamously that, 
it was not entitled to the obedience of the 
people after the 1st of the ensuing Jan- 
uary ; 2nd another declaration, that the 
debt infamously called. national, could 
not be considered binding on the people. 
Was he wrong in characterising those de- 
clarations as treasonable ? The object of 
the meetings at those periods was simul- 
taneously to bring the physical strength of 
the country to act for the purpose of over- 
turning the government and the constitu- 
tion. No one who recollected the publi- 
cations issued, not anonymously, but with 
the sanction of the names of their authors, 
could for a moment doubt of the treason- 
able nature of the doctrines and_ projects 
then afloat. At the time ef the Smithfield 
meeting, there was not a week but two 
_ or three meetings, consisting of thousands 
of persons, took place ia the principal 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
They weredirected by thesame individuals 
who directed the meeting at Smithfield ; 
they agreed to the same resolutions ; and 
the object of the whole was perfectly ob- 
vious. 
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He had stated all this to show that it 
was the duty of the magistrates at Man- 
chester, when such opinions were openly 
avowed at a general meeting in that town, 
to entertain alarm as to the consequences 
likely to result. A circumstance much 
calculated to increase that just alarm was 
the drillings which nightly took place inthe 
county of Lancaster, the existence of 
which had been fully proved by the sub- 
sequent trial and conviction in courts of 
justice of persons charged with that of- 
fence. Although the persons drilled 
might not use arms in their exercise, it 
was well known that arms were secretly 
manufactured for the purpose of being 
placed in the hands of those persons when- 
ever their projects became mature. Such, 
then, was the state of the country; a 
state perfectly known to the magistrates 
of Manchester. He would ask any one, 
whether, in such a situation, deeply inte- 
rested as they were, and as country gentle- 
men, not profoundly versed in the law, 
their conduct ought not, under any cir- 
cumstances, to be viewed with indulgence ? 
They had no power to prevent the meet- 
ing because ri could not anticipate the 
numbers which it was intended to as- 
semble. To divide the civil force, for 
the purpose of stopping in various direc- 
tions those who were assembling, would 
have been an imprudent measure. They 
took their post, therefore, near the place 
of meeting, that they might watch the 
proceedings ; and they preparedamilitary 
force for the purpose of counteracting an 
violence that might be offered. Mr. Hul- 
ton was chosen the chairman of the ma- 
gistrates; and he appealed to every man 
who heard him—and who knew that gen- 
tleman,—whether an individual of higher 
character for integrity, firmness and hu- 
manity, existed in his majesty’s dominions 
[A laugh.] Notwithstanding that sneer, 
he would confidently repeat his assertion. 
Mr. Hulton was chosen the chairman of 
the magistrates, and no better qualified 
erson could have been selected. When 
r. Hunt arrived on the ground, the ma- 
gistrates thought proper to issue a war- 
rant for his apprehension. For this step 
they had abundant reason. They knew 
that great alarm existed in Manchester : 
that the shops were all shut; and that 
business was at a stand. But they were 
not satisfied with those facts.. Fhey re- 
ceived the depositions of above thirty eye- 
witnesses of the dangerous character of 
the pooting and they then felt them- 
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selves bound to act. Indeed, if they had 
not done so; if under those circumstances 
they had notissued their warrant forthe ap- 

rebension oft he leader, they would have 

een guilty of a gross dereliction of their 
duty, which would have rendered them 
amenable to the laws of their country. 
When the warrant was committed to 
Nadin, the chief constable, he said that 
he could not execute it without the aid 
of a military force. It should be recol- 
lected, that the line of communication 


’ which the magistrates had directed should 


be kept up between their place of as- 
sembling and thehustings had been broken 
in upon bythe mob. That circumstance, 
and Nadin’s representation, induced the 
magistrates to order the military to inter- 
fere; and ‘he repeated, that if they had 
not done so, they would have been guilty 
of a breach of their duty. The hoi. 
baronet had asked, why the yeomanry 
had been selected for that service ? They 
had not been selected; their employment 
was purely accidental; they had arrived 
first at the spot, in consequence of the 
regular cavalry having been obliged to 
take a circuitous rout. They had not, 
therefore, been chosen by the magistrates 
from any improper motive ; but their .em- 
ployment was entirely accidental. The 
magistrates having given these orders, 
had nothing more to do with the trans- 
action. But with regard to the military, 
he was quite satisfied, both ‘from what 
had come out during the trial at York, 
and from the result of all his subsequent 
inquiry, that at the moment at which they 
arrived at the hustings they were assailed 
both with sticks and stones. The hon. 
baronet had charged him with incorrect- 
ness in having asserted that some of the 
yeomanry had been unhorsed. He had 
never used the word “some.” He had 
spoken of “ one” of the yeomanry, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Hulme, and he-had 
said that Mr. Hulme had been knocked 
off his horse by a brickbat; a fact which 
had since been established by proof. What 
followed? It wassaid, that the soldiers 
had been guilty of excesses. If so, that 
was not the result of any order from 
the magistrates. But he was convinced 
that what had taken place had been 
grossly exaggerated, for the purpose of in- 
flaming the country. He knew a little of 
the means taken for that purpose. He 
knew a little of.Mr. Charles Pearson, and 
of the means which he had used. Among 
other things, Mr. Pearson had stated, 
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through the medium of the public press, 

that one man, whose shoulder was dislo~ 
cated, and who had received a sabre 
wound, had been carried to the Infirmary; 
but that in consequence of his having 

dropped some words expressive of disap- 
probation of the conduct of the magis- 
tracy, he had been turned out of the bed 

in which he had been previously placed, 
and compelled to walk six miles to his 
home. No sooner had this story been 
promulgated, than the medical officers and 
the governors of the Infirmary met to 
inquire into the subject, when it appeared 
that the whole was an infamous fabrica- 
tion, put forth to inflame the public mind. 
In another instance, this Mr. Pearson, 
who had been the principal agent of the 
reformers, had moved for a rule against 
Mr. Warren, for refusing to take evidence ; 
but, upon hearing, the Court had refused 
the rule, and awarded Pearson to pay the. 
costs. As to the statement of another 
individual whose petition ad been re- 

jected that night, it was only necessary to 
refer to it, to show its falsehood. There 
were no limits to the fabrications of that 
individual He had actually stated, that 
the fact of Birch, the constable, having 
been shot, was an invention. He remem- 
bered a petition having been presented to 
the House, signed by 3,000 persons of 
Oldham, complaining of an outrage com- 
mitted on the people of that ene by the 
military. An inquiry took place on that 
occasion. A prosecution wascommenced, 
not against the soldiery, but against the 
people for an attack on the soldiery, and 
they were tried and convicted. It was 
tyue that bills were preferred before the 
grand jury against the yeomanry for 
wilful murder, and they were thrown out; 
but not until after the fullest consideration 
of the grand jury. They were preferred 
on the following assizes to another grand 
jury, and met the same fate. On this 
account it was said that no redress could 
be obtained from the grand juries. Allow- 
ing it was so, there was not a person who 
had been hurt illegally that could not have 
brought his action of damages. He might 
be asked what pecuniary means they had 
to bring actions. The hon. baronet could 
answer the question, by telling them he had 
contributed largely to a fund for that 
purpose; and that fund, he was informed, 
was under the charge of a committee, who 
advertized for grievances. Sufficient 
funds were provided, but not a single 
action had been brought. If the magis- 
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trates had acted illegally, or the soldiers 
had been guilty of wanton excesses, would 
there have been any difficulty in obtaining 
justice? If there was any case where 
wilful murder could be proved, whether 
the party was killed by a soldier, or any 
other individual, could there be any doubt 
that an inquiry followed up by punishment 
would long ago have taken place? And 
yet they were told that inquiry in the way 
proposed by the hon. baronet ought now 
to take place. Could any hon. member 
_ consider jt possible that an inquiry could 
take place in that House, where 600 per- 
sons would have the right to ask ques- 
tions of a witness, and to sift his evidence? 
He was convinced, if such an inquiry was 
entered into, that it would not end ina 
satisfactory result ; but he contended that 
further inquiry was unnecessary, as the 
uestion had been completely settled by 
the decisions of the courts of law. — 
Mr. Philips said, that the peculiar 
circumstance of his residing where the 
meeting took place, must be his apolog 
for rising at that hour of the night to ad- 
dress the House. He had considered it 
his duty to get at the knowledge of the 
facts of what took place at the meeting 
before he had made up his mind as to 
what occurred on the 16th of August. 
Much had been said as to the state of the 
county of Lancaster before the meeting 
took place: he agreed with the hon. 
member for Dover, that the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester required great care 
at that time, as he knew that trainings 
took place in the day-time ; hehad no doubt 
but they were illegal, and was of opinion 
that the magistrates ought to have put 
them down. There was no doubt but the 
magistrates thought that the meeting of the 
16th of August was legal. He was con- 
vinced it was the determination of the 
people to be peaceable on that occasion ; 
and no doubt they would have been so if 
they had not been so cruelly attacked by 
the yeomanry. He had inquired of a 
great many persons, who went there as 
spectators, and were not connected with 
either party, and could state, that themeet- 
ing was quite peaceable until the advance 
_ of the anry ; but the scene that fol- 
Jowed, as described by those who saw it, 
was sufficient to excite horror. He knew 
persons who had placed themselves near 
where the magistrates had stationed them- 
selyes, and they never understood that 


the Riot act was read, A Mr. Stanley, 
@ gentleman of the greatest honour and | 
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respectability, had informed him, that he 
was situated at a window in the house 
where the magistrates were assembled, 
and that he could see a line or passage 
from the house to the hustings, and his 
opinion was, that there was nothing to 
pervert the warrant against Mr. Hunt 

eing executed by the civil power. He 
also spoke most decisively as to the ill- 
treatment Mr. Hunt had received, and 
the cruelty of the military to the mob. 
Mr. Stanley added, that as far as his ob- 
servation went, the representation of the 
transactions in * The Times” newspaper 
was correct. As far as he (Mr. P.) had 
been able to ascertain, the people had 
armed themselves but little before the 
16th of August: if arms were discovered 
anterior to that date, he believed they.had 
been deposited by spies and informers. 
He was ready to admit, that after the 16th 
of August the people armed themselves 
extensively, with a view to-their own 
protection. To this day it was unknown 
who had ordered the yeomanry to ad- 
vance. This of itself deserved investi- 
gation; and the whole case, for the sake 
of the liberties and security of the people 
demanded inquiry. With regard to the 
rejection of bills by the grand jury of 
Lancashire, he meant to cast no reflec- 
tion upon the members of that body ; but, 
in reflecting on the grounds on which 
they might have thrown out the indict- 
ments, it was but fair to take into consi- 
deration the state of parties and of political 
feeling in the county. From their influ- 
ence it could not be expected that grand 
jurors would be altogether exempt. 
Many doubts had existed with regard to 
the legality of the meeting ; and if it were 
illegal, they might entertain an opinion 
that those who had been present were 


‘liable for the consequences of attendin 


it, and ought not to be the prosecutors 


of bills to punish those who had inflicted 


injuries among them. He did not iy 
that such had been the ground on whi 
the decision of the grand jury had pro- 
ceeded ; but it did not seem at all impro- 
bable that some such notion might have 
operated upon them. Upon the whole 
view of the case, he thought the motion 
of the hon, baronet highly expedient. 

It being now three o'clock in the morn- 


ing, -the debate, on the motion of sir 


Robert Wilson, was adjourned till to- 
morrow. 
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Wednesday, May 16. 


MoTIoNn RESPECTING THE TRANSAC- 
TIONS AT THE MANCHESTER MEETING. ] 
The adjourned debate being resumed, the 
question was again put, “ That this House 
will resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to inquire into the Trans- 
actions which took place at Manchester 
on the 16th of August 18i9.” 

Sir Robert Wilson rose. He said, it 
was perfectly consistent with the official 
duty of the hon. and learned member 
who had spoken last but one on this sub- 
ject—he meant his majesty’s solicitor- 
general—to do the ministers all the ser- 
vice he could, by vindicating the magis- 
trates and yeomanry from the heavy 
charges which had been brought against 
them. It was natural for that hon. and 
learned gentleman, in the view which 
he took of the events of the 16th of Au- 
gust, and of those immediately preceding 
them, to describe the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates as upon all occasions temperate 
and judicious, and that of the people as 
irregular and criminal—or, if not criminal, 
as very little short of it in intention. 
But, notwithstanding his talent and his 
ingenuity, he had not succeeded in dis- 

uising the hideous deformity of the 
Manchester massacre, It was unneces- 
sary for him to analyze all the arguments 
which that hon. and learned gentleman 
had used; it would be enough for him to 
show that sufficient grounds were laid for 
an inquiry. It was not necessary for him 
to refute all the statements of . the other 
side ; it would be enough for him to show 
that there were counter statements. At 
the same. time, he could not help noticing 
the attempt which had been made to in- 
troduce into the discussion evidence 
which the other side had not dared to 
offer to a court of justice. The solicitor- 
general had formerly told them, that the 
best way of obtaining a fit decision upon 
the question would be by bringing all 
the evidence which bore upon it into a 
court of justice. The solicitor-general 
now disdained to follow his own advice, 
and brought forward testimony which his 
employers had carefully withheld from 
the proper tribunals. Those employers 
on a former occasion ‘had triumphant! 
taunted the friends of the people with 
being loth to enter the courts of justice, 
and had said, that whenever they did so, 
the emptiness of their accusations would 
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be made apparent to the world, As a 
proof of this, they referred to the bills 
which had been rejected by the grand 
jury of the county of Lancaster. The 
solicitor-general had even said in distinct 
terms, ‘ Surely no attempt will be made 
to impugn the grand jury of the county 
of Lancaster, of which so respectable an 
individual as my lord Stanley was chair- 
man.’ He certainly had no intention to 
impugn either the conduct or the charac- 
ter of that noble personage: on the con- 
trary, there was not a man in the House 


to whose honour he should be more ready 


to intrust his fortune or his life. But he 
must observe, in the first place, that it 
was extremely hard to throw the respon- 
sibility of the grand jury upon that noble 
lord, as it did not follow that he ap- 
proved of all its proceedings, though he 
formed a part of it. It was possible that 
the grand jury, without any criminal in- 
tention, might have taken an erroneous 
view of the law of the case. They might 
have supposed that the bills for murder 
could not be sustained against the yeo- 
manry, because they had acted under the 
command of a superior authority. In- 
deed, something had fallen from the noble 
lord when he (sir R. W.) had presented 
a petition to the House yesterday, that 
confirmed him in the idea that somethin 

of that nature had actually taken place. 
When the petitioner had offered to show 
the noble lord the wound which he had 
received, and the blood which had flowed 
upon his coat, the noble lord had de- 
clined to examine into that circumstantial 
evidence, because those appearances were 
not at all connected with the circumstances 
which had determined the grand jury to 
reject the bill. Now, he would contend 
that, if the merits of that bill rested solely 
on the treatment received by the com- 


plaining party, the grand jury were bound 


to examine into those circumstances. 
Their refusing to do so convinced him 
that the grand ‘jury had thrown it out, 
more upon political than upon strictly 
legal views. Again: they had been 
asked, if the facts which they stated 
had occurred and murder 
mitted, why had no coronef's inquest 
given a verdict of murder against either 
the ‘magistrates or the yeomanry? The 
House, he was certain, would recollect 
that a majority of the persons who sat 
upon the inquest at Oldham, had declared 
that, if they had been allowed tq give in 
their verdict, they would have given a 
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verdict of murder against the yeomanry. 
It was hard upon them to be told that 
they had not established their case, when 
the coroner had prevented a verdict from 
being given in favour of it. Could any 
man believe that that officer, in so doing, 
had acted upon his own responsibility 
alone? Would he have dared to have 
adjourned the inquest to so late a period 
as he did, unless he had known that he 
was to be shielded by ministerial influ- 
ence ?—But then they were told that a 
civil action might have been brought by 
the injured parties, and that the question 
might thus have been determined. Gen- 
tlemen talked about these poor people 
going to law, as if law were a cheap ar- 
ticle! What was the fact ? A subscrip- 
tion had been opened to relieve the suf- 
ferersat Manchester, and also to obtainre- 
dress for their grievances; which sub- 
scription produced the sum of 3,408/. 
The law expenses for the conduct of the 
Oldham inquest amounted to 1,077/. and 
the trial at York cost 710/. without in- 
cluding any remuneration for Mr. Harmer, 
who had acted gratuitously. The small 
remainder, therefore, was to be divided 
among the 620 sufferers on that memora- 
ble day. The hon. member for Newcastle 
had observed, that if only one or two 
convictions had been obtained, there 
might have been some ground for the pre- 
sent motion; but if the parties injured 
had proceeded and had succeeded ina 
single case against the military or the ma- 
gistrates, the answer would have been, 
** the courts of law, you see, are open to 
you, and the House never interferes in cases 
that can be remedied there.” The gallant 
member then touched upon the law with 
regard to the dispersion of the meeting 
of the 16th August, admitting that the 
lowest parish officer might disturb any 
illegal assembly, but he must do so by 
legal means. No unnecessary violence or 
precipitation must be used; the law al- 
ways required the exercise of a sound 
discretion, not only in magistrates, but 
in sheriffs, and in every person placed in 
any degree of authority. In every case, 
whether it were the arrest of a criminal 
or otherwise, only the quantum of force 
required might be used, under a respon- 
sibility for the consequences. The same 
discretion was ‘required even in soldiers: 
they could not obey positive orders to 
do what was unlawful. Why was captain 
Porteus convicted? Not because he fired 
on the populace, but because he perse- 
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vered, and showed a disposition to de- 
stroy, not to preserve the lives of his 
fellow-citizens. He then ‘vindicated the 
commission appointed by the committee 
in London to distribute the subscriptions 
for the sufferers at Manchester. He 
maintained that it was composed of men 
of the highest character and honour, who 
had acted with the utmost zeal and inte- 
grity. It had been said that they went to 
Manchester for the purpose of inflaming 
the public mind. In opposition to this 
assertion, he begged leave to read the in- 
struction given to the commissioners by 
the committee in London, of which body 
he was one.—The committee particularly 
enjoined them to abstain from giving any 
opinion as to the culpability of any of the 
parties who inflicted on the sufferers their 
misfortunes ; and they added, that the 
business of the commissioners was merely 
to ascertain the circumstances and claims 
of the individuals requiring relief. With 
regard to the documents read to the House 
by the hon. member for Dover, confirmed, 
as was said, by voluntary oaths, he had 
caught among the names that of Burley; 
and he begged to ask, what reliance could 
be placed on the assertion of one of the 
parties accused of having acted most un- 
justifiably in the course of the transac- 
tions? The statement, that were 
seen in the air was equally incredible es- 
ecially as it was directly contradicted 
by the evidence of the rev. Mr. Stanley, 
to whose narrative an hon. gentleman had 
last night referred, but perhaps without 
producing the impression it deserved. 
He therefore, begged to call the attention 
of the House to a few passages in that 
narrative. It appeared that Mr. Stanley 
was in a room above the magistrates, an 
he spoke to the fact of a line of constables 
being established between the magistrates 
House and the hustings. Even Mr. Hay, 
in one of his despatches, admitted this 
fact. A few minutes after Mr. Hunt 
arrived, there was a cry of ‘ the soldiers 
are coming,” and the yeomanry arrived 
at full gallop. The reverend gentleman 
then proceeded thus :—* For a few paces 
as they advanced, their movement was not 
rapid, and it seemed to show an attempt to 
follow the officers in regular succession, 
five or six abreast; but they soon in- 
creased their speed, and with a zeal and 
ardour that might naturally be expected 
from men acting with a delegated power 
against a foe, by whom they had been 
long insulted with taunts of cowardice, 
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investigation had yet taken place. The 


plaints. This was indeed a climax of 
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they continued their course, seeming in- 
dividually to vie with each. other who 
should be first.” This at least showed 
the animus of the yeomanry. The rev. 
entleman then went on to speak of the 
situation and case of a woman who had 
been rode over in the field, and in whom 
he saw no signs of life. After describing 
the scene of terror and confusion that took 
lace on the attack of the military, he 
added, ‘‘ I saw nothing that gave me the 
idea of resistance, excepting on one or 
two spots, where the people seemed dis- 
osed not to abandon their banners.” 
fore the meeting he had seen no 
symptoms of disturbance, or of an in- 
tention to break the peace; but after the 
flispersion, the feelings of the people 
were entirely changed. Then he heard 
the expressions ‘‘ to-day you surprised 
us; but another day will come, and that 
shall be ours.” The last paragraph in 
this statement to which he would draw 
the attention of the House was the sub- 
sequent :—“I have heard that the cavalry 
was assailed, upon respectable authority, 
by stones thrown‘during the short time 
they halted before their charge. Whata 
person says he saw, must be true; but I 
saw nothing of the sort, though my eyes 
were fixed steadily on the yeomanry, and 
I think I mifist have seen any stone larger 
than a pebble. Indeed I saw no missile 
weapon during the whole of the transac- 
tion.” The hon. member. for Dover did 
not venture to say when the cavalry were 
attacked: if after the charge, it was a 
measure of justifiable self-defence ; but 
he should always maintain, that the popu- 
lace had not iy their duty as British 
citizens in not resisting the aggression of 
the military. With respect to the mo- 
tion, the people of England called loudly 
for inquiry: all Europe had witnessed 
with astonishment that in this land, so 
enone of the lives of its citizens, sojea- 
ous of the interference of the military, 


solicitor-general had kindly proposed to 
pass an act of oblivion over the whole 
transaction ; ministers were willing to for- 
get and forgive—to forget and forgive the 
offences of the 620 wounded and maimed 
wretches who had suffered beneath the 
sabre and the hoof on the 16th of August 
—to forget and forgive those who ‘had 
approached parliament with their com- 


benevolence and generosity. Was it pos- 


sible to. cover the whole with the veil of 


oblivion? The law of Moses, “ a tooth, 
for a teoth, and an eye for an eye,” had 
been spoken of; but the hon. baronet did 
not by his proposal require blood for blood, 
but merely that inquiry should be made 


where the blame ought to rest. If it was 


rejected, it would be a decisive proof of 
the contempt in which ministers held pub- 
lic opinion—a memorable and scandalous 
proof of the degraded state to which the 
country was reduced, when such contempt 
was allowed to be evinced, He trusted 
that this House would not involve itselfin 
the infamy of the last parliament by re- 
jecting this motion: ithad now an oppor- 
tunity of restoring the government of the 
laws—of restoring confidence in the law: 
if it neglected it, submission might be 
obtained; but it would be the submis- 
sion of prudence and apprehension, not 
of affection and allegiance. __ 

Sir W. De Crespigny said, he felt for 
the sufferers at Manchester ; but he felt 
also for the British parliament, which, he 
hoped, would not go down to posterity 
with the stigma of having passed over 
this disgraceful transaction without in- 
quiry. The hon. baronet proceeded to 
read a narrative of the events of the 16th 
of August, which he had obtained from an 
individual of the highest respectability 
who was present. It corroborated, in 
the chief points, statements which 
have already appeared, describing the 


‘meeting as of a most peaceable de- 


scription, until the violent attack of the 
yeomanry produced the disorder which 
led to the fatal events of that day. The 
paper was from a gentleman in orders, 
named Wimbush, who had been an hour 
and a half on the ground, and gave a 
frightful description of the. havoc com- 
mitted on the multitude, whom he com- 
pared to a flock of sheep devoted to 
the slaughter. He also stated, that the 
avenues through which the people’ at- 
tempted to fly were closed by the military, 
who, in a threatening attitude drove them 
back, and he fled for refuge into the House 
of afriend. The allegations contained in 
this paper, would, if necessary be sup- 
pores at the bar by the gentleman who 

ad written it. Sir William said, he had 
himself been at Manchester a few days 
after the 16th of August, and had, from 
his inquiries, every reason to believe the 


statement in the narrative correct. 


Mr. Tynte rose to eulogise the yeo- 
manry as a most valuable and peculiarly 
constitutional force. He was himself a 
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yeomanry officer, and in the county in 
which he resided, there having been, 
some time ago, an apprehension of po- 
pular tumults, he had received an order 
from the secretary of state’s office to put 
himself under the orders of the magis- 
tracy. He believed the yeomanry, there- 
fore, to have acted under a sense of duty 
which was imperative on them, and he 
believed them to be the only party that 
could be entirely exculpated. It was his 
opinion that the mob, the magistrates, 
and even the government, had been on 
that occasion misled. 

Mr. Becher said, he had hitherto given 
a silent vote in favour of every motion 
for inquiring into the unfortunate affair at 
Manchester, and he should have still pre- 
served the same silent manner of record- 
ing his opinion, were it not that, both 
within and without the walls of parlia- 
ment, the motives of gentlemen who 
thought as he did had been misrepre- 
sented. It was insinuated, but most er- 
roneously, that those who disapproved of 
the dispersion‘of the Manchester meeting, 
necessarily approved of the principles of 
those who had convened the people on 
that occasion. Now, no person felt less 
disposed than he did to countenance the 
extravagant notions of reform entertained 
by some of those who had called that 
meeting together, or to sanction many 
parts of the conduct of the leader who 
presided on that day. No person felt 
more disposed to invest the magistracy of 
the country with every proper discretion 
for the maintenance of the public peace, 
to give them every proper support, and 
enforce the utility and respectability of 
their functions ; but the more he reflected 
upon the occurrence at Manchester, the 
greater and more decided was his con- 
viction, that no line of conduct was more 
calculated to check the growth of that 
respect which was due to the magistracy 
from the people, and to weaken that 
bond of union which held the different 
classes of society together, than a refusal 
to concede such an inquiry as this to the 
general voice of the country. He knew 
it was said, that if this particular inquiry 
were permitted, it would be impossible to 
shut out others from the same mode of 
examination ; so that a new principle, of 
a most impolitic and injurious nature, 
‘would be established. The line of dis- 
tinction between what ought and what 
ought not to be done, might, he thought, 
be rendered sufficiently obvious. Where 
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a great public calamity had occurred, 
where a gross violation of constitutional 
privilege had been committed, where a 
great number of British subjects had 
been killed and wounded in a time of 
profound peace—where any of these oc- 
currences had taken place, he thought 
the House might, without any great im- 
propriety, concede an inquiry. To all 
such applications he wished the doors of 
the House to be thrown open as wide as 
possible. The House ought not to be 
ess ready to vindicate the privileges of 
the people than their own; towards which 
they generally showed an attachment 
more creditable to their zeal than to their 
discretion. - It was quite sufficient to 
show, in support of the inquiry, some 
main facts which were indisputable. It 
was clear the meeting had been violently 
dispersed by a military force, and that a 
number of people had been killed and 
wounded. It was equally clear, that the 
parties representing themselves as ag- 
grieved, had in vain sought inquiry 
through a variety of channels. It was 
clear that the coroner had terminated his 
inquest in a very extraordinary manner ; 
that technical difficulties were interposed 
by grand juries, which prevented bills of 
indictment from being received. All 
these were grounds sufficient ‘to warrant 
the inquiry called for, with so much ability, 
by the hon. baronet. 

Mr. Egerton said, he thought the mea- 
sures pursued by the magistrates on the 
16th of August had saved the town of 
Manchester from the greatest disturbance 
and riot. Let the House look at the 
state of the county at that period, the 
organized system of communication which 
was going on, and the drillings, together 
with the assembling with banners—let 
them look at all these circumstances, and 
then calmly say whether the magistrates 
acted imprudently in issuing the warrant 
toapprehend Mr. Hunt andthe other lead- 
ers of that meeting. From the state in 
which the hustings were, it was impossi- 
ble that the warrant could be executed 
without theaidof the military. The magis- 
trates had a great duty to perform; they 
did it to the best of their power, and they 
took the responsibility on themselves. 
They were called upon to decide ona 
sudden emergency, what was best for the 
safety of the town ; and if they had erred, 
their conduct was open tv be inquired 
into by a court of law. With regard 
to the people, it was notorious -that the 
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way in which they came into the town 
alarmed all the respectable inhabitants. 
Mr. Grenfell observed, that on this ques- 
tion he differed in opinion from most of 
those with whom he usually acted, and 
from whom he never differed but with re- 
et. He took that opportunity of stat- 
ing his opinion with regard to the mea- 
sures which the legislature had adopted, 
in consequence of the events at Manches- 
ter in August 1819. It would be unbe- 
coming in him to enter into the discussion 
of the general subject ; for even in the 
hands of those who had greater claims 
on the attention of the House than he 
could pretend to, that subject no longer 
excited interest and attention. The 
reasons which had influenced him in 
giving his vote in 1819, with reference 
to this subject, remained unshaken; and 
there was no act of his public life to 
which he looked back with greater satis- 
faction or a more self-approving con- 
science. 
_ Mr. Bernal denied that his hon. friend 
was correct in stating that the subject be- 
fore the House had lost its interest. If, 
indeed, he looked at the question in the 
most limited point of view, he would con- 
cede it to him; but, in its broad and con- 
stitutional point of view, it had not and 
could not lose a particle of the interest 
which had at any time attached to it. 
He begged to deny the correctness of the 
solicitor-general’s statement last night, 
that a court of law had pronounced that 
the meeting at Manchester was an un- 
lawful assembly. The verdict at York 
had established no such fact. The indict- 
ment, if he was rightly informed, consisted 
of eight counts. In the fourth it charged 
Mr. Hunt and others with having been 
engaged in a conspiracy to bring together 
an illegal meeting for the disturbance of 
the public peace. Other counts charged 
them with joining in an unlawful assem- 
bly ; but they were acquitted upon all ex- 
cept the fourth count, which by no means 
involved the question of the legality of 
the. meeting. If the meeting, then, 
were not illegal the interference of 
the military was unnecessary, and the 
magistrates had no authority to order 
a single soldier to advance against the 
ople. It was true that an eminent 
wyer (Mr. Flunbest) had pronounced 
ester illegal; he 
however never concurred in that opinion; 
but even if the menting were illegal, the 
learned judge who tried the case at York 
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had drawn a just distinction between the 
guilt or innocence of the parties present. 
It did not follow, because some attended 
for an illegal purpose, that others. par- 
ticipated in their guilt. Besides, on the 
trial no evidence whatever had been offered 
to show the necessity there was to employ 
the military to assist the civil power. Mr. 
Hulton was very properly stopped by Mr. 
Justice Bayley, when he was stating the 
hearsay evidence of Nadin the constable. 
Thehon. gentleman then referred tothe de- 
positionsread last night by the hon. member 
for Dover, and adverted to the former 
statement of a noble Jord, that a consta- 
ble had been stoned to death by the peo- 
ple. Last night, when the hon member 
for Dover was reading depositions and 
affidavits to the House, it struck him that 
he had fallen into an error on one point. 
He had stated, that one Campbell, a pen- 
sioner—and a constable of Manchester, 
was, on the 16th of August, dragged 
from his home, and so savagely treated by 
the people that death ensued. Now, it 
so happened, that, on the coroner's in- 
quest, which took place after the death 
of Campbell, it turned out that this con- 
stable had fired pistols, loaded with ball, 
at different persons in the streets of Man- 
chester; and three of the individuals 
who were on the coroner's jury testified 
that such was the fact. They further 
stated, that the mob, who were irritated 
by the previous conduct, as well as by the 
wanton firing of Campbell, did inflict 
severe vengeance onhim. This, however, 
was not en the 16th, but on the 17th of 
August, the day afterthe meeting. No 
such thing as the alleged stoning of this 
constable therefore took place on the 
former day. But, if it had occurred on 
the 16th, if the people, smarting under 
the wounds inflicted on them by the sabres 
of the cavalry and by the staves of the 
constables of Manchester, had met with 
one of the latter, who had been firing 
loaded pistols, he could not wonder at 
their proceeding, ‘under circumstances of 
such aggravation, to visit the obnoxious 
person with summary chastisement, al- 
though he did not mean to justify the act. 
Many of the statements were, he believed, 
as incorrect as that which he had noticed. 


There appeared to be a willingness to be- 


lieve every thing which tended to extenu- 
ate the violence that had been used. The 
old adage—<“ libenter homines quod volunt 
credunt”—was perfectly applicable to this 
case. He did not mean to accuse the 
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hon. member for Dover with participating 
in such a feeling; but they all knew, that 
people were very apt to rely on any state- 
ment which favoured their particular 
views of aquestion. When, however, griev- 
ous complaints were made, and when they 
were met by assertions of this nature, 
why should that House remain inactive 
spectators, knowing that ministers would 
not yield one point of what was demanded 
from them? He should be satisfied if a 
disposition were shown to send a parlia- 
mentary commission to Manchester to in- 
uire into the facts.. He saw asmile on 
the faces of the gentlemen opposite, but 
there was nothing absurd in such a propo- 
sition. It was only the other day that a 
parliamentary commission was appointed 
to inquire into some supposed abuses in 
lIchester gaol. If a commission were 
appointed in that case, why should it be 
refused on a matter of so much importance 
as that now under consideration? He 
feared, however, that a armor ¥ 
commission would be no longer useful, 
ministers having so completely mixed them- 
selves up with the business of the 16th 
of August. That they had done so, was 
clear from the thanks which were prema- 
turely given to the Manchester magis- 
trates, as well as from his majesty’s 
answer to the city address. Such being 
the situation in which they were placed, 
no member wishing to discharge his duty 
on ‘this momentous occasion could, he 
thought, refuse his most decided support 
to the motion. 
Mr. B. Wilbraham said, he did not 
state that the outrage committed on 
Campbell had taken place on the 16th of 
August. He had merely observed, that 
because Campbell was a constable, he had 
been pursued into a house—that he had 
been severely treated, and that, in conse- 
quence of the injuries he had received, he 
died! in the infirmary. 
Mr. Horace Twiss spoke as follows :— 
Sir; I should not have expected to hear 
from my hon. and learned friend a 
complaint about. the employment of 
depositions in this debate; since, where 
one of the speakers on this side has 
resorted to these narratives on oath, 
not fewer than three or four among the 
hon. gentlemen opposite have relied 
on private statements, to which the sanc- 
tion of an oath is wanting. The balance, 
therefore, is not a little against those who 
complain of a departure from the evidence 
produced by the trial at York. The 
VOL. V. 
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opinion expressed in last night's debate, 
that, independently of the evidence offér- 
ed for the defence on that trial, there is 
enough in the testimony advanced for the 
prosecution to support the hon. baronet’s 
proposal, has led me torefer to a printed 
report of that trial, which I hold in my 
hand for the purpose of ascertaining the 
grounds of such an opinion; and I must 
say, the result of my examination has 
been, that, on the contrary, there is reason 
enough to reject the motion, almost on 
the mere admissions extracted by the 
cross-examinations of the defendant’s 
own witnesses. These admissions, indeed, 
having embraced no details beyond the 
moment of the actual seizure of Mr. Hunt 
and the flags, do not afford so complete a 
body of information as that presented to the 
House by the hon. member for Dover, but 
as far as they do extend, they are highly 
important, and, I think, will satisfy the 
House that there is no more pretext now 
fur the motion, than there was when the 
same proposal was solemnly rejected by 
the last parliament. 

It stands admitted then, by the witnesses 
against the Crown, that the memorable 
field at Manchester was entered, not by 
tens, nor by hundreds, nor even by thou- 
sands only,—but by myriads of men, in 
lines of two, three, and four abreast, 
marched by commanders or serjcants, and 
in aanovement which, whether military 
or not, was such as the military employ ; 
and, according to the computation of Mr. 
Tyas, the reporter for The Times, the most 
important, and, notwithstanding the strong 
bias of his politics, the most ‘intelligent 
and accurate of the witnessés in Mr. 
Hunt's behalf, their body amounted to 
about 80,000,—an assembly, whose prodi- 
gious numbers as much mar it for deli- 
beration, as they fitted it forviolence—an 
assembly, indeed, never so justly character- 
rized as by Hunt himself, with the epithet, 
“tremendous.” Most of the patties, says 
Mr. Tyas, came provided with ‘sticks ; 
he describes them to have been “ walking- 
sticks only;” but whetherin the hands of 
a class of people whom we do not usually 
see carrying such appendages they were 
meant to be used only: as walking-sticks, 
may, perhaps, best be inferred from their 
other accompaniments, and especially from 
their flags,with inscriptions exhorting them 
to equal representation or death-. to die 
like men and not be sold as slaves—inscrip- 
tions just as demonstrative of the sort of re- 
wae with which they were assembled, 
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rush of the populace closing in upon the 
military, and which might well appear in- 


as if they had vented the same resolves:in 
living shouts. Such being the meeting, 
its array, the sentiments and objects pro- 
claimed by it, and the numerical strength 
by which these sentiments and objects 
might besummarily enforced upon the spot, 
I want no additional evidence to tell me 
whether there was terror among peacea- 
ble subjects; whether there was ground 
for the interposition of authority. Then, 
how did authority interpose? By acharge 
of cavalry upon a peaceable congregation 
of defenceless people?—by a cold-blooded 
massacre ofmen womenand children? No! 
but by repeating a measure which had 
been found successful at the Smithfield 
and other meetings; by taking the ring- 
leader into custody, which they did in 
the outset of his harangue, just as he had 
desired the multitude (these were his 
somes “* to exercise in an orderly manner 
the all-powerful right of the people.” 
The witnesses for the defence say, that 
the people opened in the most peaceable 
manner for tle yeomanry ; and as to the 
allegation on the part of the Crown, that 
the populace assailed them as they came ° 
up, with brickbats and bludgeons, and 
closed in with a rush to cut them off, Mr. 
Tyas says, “ This was, I suppose, not a 
voluntary rush, but a rush occasioned 
by the pressure. If brickbats, stones, 
cudgels, and bludgeons had been hurled 
in the air in any great quantity, I must have 
seen them.”? Mr. Nicholson, another of 
the defendant’s witnesses, who acknow- 
ledges that sticks were thrown, says, how- 
ever, that this was after the arrest; and 
none of the witnesses for the defence 
admit any assault before that seizure. 
But this they admit, that though there 
was no actual assault, yet on the first ap- 
proach of the yeomanry, this vast multi- 
tude set up a shout, called by the name of 
acheer, but given, as Mr. Tyas himself 
very candidly interprets it, to show the 
military ‘* that they were not daunted by 
their unwelcome presence.” To this 
shout the only answer of the yeomanry 
was, a flourish of their swords; so that, 
up to the moment of the assault, not a 
hair of any human head was hurt on 
either side. But the demonstration con- 
veyed by that shout, together with the 


tentional, though the witnesses for the 
defenee explain it as “ really accidental,” 
the avowed scuffle on the seizure of the 
flags, and the resistance which followed 
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by missile and other weapons—these cir- 
cumstances, I say, which I take from 
Mr. Hunt’s own witnesses, and which are 
the facts most material to a due under- 
standing of the dispersion which ensued, 
were such as must irresistibly have struck 
the magistrates with the liveliest impres- 
sion as to the danger of the yeomanry, 
and as to the necessity of rescuing them 
by the additional force, which was now ac- 
cordingly sent forward under colonel L’ 
Estrange. Sir,I beg to say, that in attempt- _ 
ing, as I shall now do very shortly, to 
answer the hon. members on the other side, 
without relying on any other materials 
than those collected thus from Mr. Hunt’s 
own witnesses, I do not mean to have it 
inferred, that I myself think nothing true 
but what those witnesses have admitted ; 
on the contrary, my own mind has been 
most strongly impressed with the impor- 
tant and decisive facts communicated by 
the hon. member for Dover, and by se- 
veral of the witnesses for the prosecution 
at York; but my object in limiting my- 
self to the admissions of Mr. Hunt’s own 
witnesses, is, that those who will acknow- 
ledge nothing for truth but what comes 
from their own side, may see how little 
ground, even on the reformers’ own show- 
ing, has been laid for the proposed en- 
quiry by that trial at York, which has been 
so much and so triumphantly insisted on. 

One would almost have supposed, from 
the tone which has been taken about this 
trial, that the verdict had been an acquit- 
tal instead of a conviction; that a jury, 
instead of finding upon their oaths. that 
the defendants convened an unlawful 
meeting, and incited it against the govern- 
ment and constitution, had declared those 
defendants and that meeting to be abso- 
lutely innocent. Suppose that, as to some 
of the statements made in the debate of 
1819, the proof, instead of being substan- 
tiated as it has been, had failed altogether : 
that would make no difference as I have 
now viewed the case, because I have 
viewed it without reference to that infor- 
mation, but solely upon the testimony of 
the reformers themselves. At the same 
time I feel, that it ought not to have been 
matter either of surprise or of blame, 
if mistakes had really been made on this 
side: just as, on the other, it was at.first 
asserted, that the acting magistrates were 
all stipendiaries, and that the sabres of the 
yeomanry had been sharpened purposely 
to cut down the people. Why, then, how 
stands the argument taken thus on the 
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statements of the adverse witnesses? I 
will say but me few words on the old 
question, revived by my hon. friend who 
spoke last, as to the legality of the mect- 
ing. At first, indeed, it was pretty gene- 
rally contended by those who were not 
lawyers, that all interference, whether 
military or civil, was unwarrantable, be- 
cause the meeting itself was a perfectly 
legal one, assembled for the removal of 
grievances. Now, one objectionable pe- 
culiarity of it was, thatthe grievance whose 
snmsowslkde chiefly aimed at, was that very 
inveterate one, the English constitution ; 
but I say nothing about that, because, in- 
dependently of the object itself, and of 
the sanguinary threats declared by the 
witnesses for the prosecution to have been 
thrown out by individuals of the mob in 
their march to the field, it is clear, as was 
ruled by Mr. Justice Bayley on the trial, 
that if a meeting endangered the public 
ace, and tended to raise fears and jea- 
usies among his waenys subjects, it 
was an unlawful assembly, though the 
people did not appear armed; and with 
reference to this particular case, he told 
the jury it must be clear, that the manner, 
the numbers, the banners, the apparent 
military steps, had an evident tendency to 
produce terror.—The meeting being thus 
clearly illegal in its character, was dissolv- 
able, of course, by the legal authorities ; 
and it seems strange indeed to hold 
that the same step, the seizure of the 
ring-leader, which had been so successful 
at the Smithfield meeting so lately before, 
and again within the foregoing week at 
the Leigh meeting, must have been a crime 
and a folly at the Manchester assembly. 
- But the warrant, you say, might have 
been executed by the constables alone. 
I do not rest on the evidence of Mr. Hul- 
ton and Mr. Phillips, or the opinion of the 
borough-reeve, Mr. Clayton, who all de- 
cidedly declare that “the civil power 
alone could not have executed this war- 
rant”; nor even upon the positive refusal 
of Nadin, the deputy constable, to attempt 
its execution without military assistance, 
because these witnesses were called for 
the Crown; but I presume the hon. baro- 


net can hardly mean to say, that the yeo-- 


men, when they put on the uniform of 
voluntéers, did thereby put off the cha- 
racter of citizens, and become incapable 
to act in assistance of the civil power. 
Lord Mansfield used to hold, that the sol- 
diers on these occasions ought to act as 
citizens. © What then is meant? That the 
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appearance of military was sure to irritate ? 
It should seem that it was not, if we may 
believe the unanimous statement of all 
the witnesses forthe defence, that no symp- 
toms of irritation were manifested at al 
till after the seizure, but that the people 
most peaceably made way for the cavalry. 
But even if it had been otherwise—and 
however objectionable it may be to employ 
military assistance where no powerful op- 
position is to betapprehended, yet this 
was peculiarly a case where the public 
peace required an exhibition of that sort 
of strength which would most tend to dis- 
courage all attempt at resistance to the 
law. The crowd were less likely to think 
themselves a match for. the yeomanry 
than for common constables, of no im- 
posing appearance, attired like. them- 
selves, and like themselves armed only 
with sticks; and, therefore, the employ- 
ment of military diminished the chance 
of any attempt to prevent the peaceable 
execution of the warrant. 

Then, as to the sending up of the se- 
cond party of soldiers to the assistance 
of the first. It may be, that the multi- 
tude intended no violence, when they re- 
ceived the yeomanry with a braving cheer, 
and closed in with a rush upon their ranks ; 
but where is the magistrate, who, per- 
ceiving such demonstrations on the part 
of so vast an assembly, so armed-and or- 
ganized, and professing upon their very 
banners that they were met to obtain their 
objects or death—where is the magistrate 
who, under such circumstances, would 
have felt otherwise than that to leave 
those yeomen unprotected, would be a 
cowardly desertion and a probable sacri- 
fice of their lives—of lives, let me say, not 
less valuable to their country than those 
of which we now concur in deploring the 


loss. — Therefore this is not, as it has been’ 


subtilly suggested, a question whether the 


general objects of the meeting were such 


as to justify its dispersion by an armed 


force tor the mere sake of dispersion, but. 


whether the apparent danger of the yeo- 
manry was not such as to justify an armed 
rescue of which the dispersion of the 
meeting was the probable consequence, 
if not the only means.—It is alleged, that 


only one magistrate was called at the trial 


to justify the employment and conduct of 
the yeomanry. It was conceded last 
night, that at the trial any general evi- 
dence on the conduct of the yeomanry 
would have been inadmissible ;.and the 


judge himself most properly prevented: 
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all interrogations which went merely to 
this matter, That interdict operated very 
favourably forthe rioters; for it left un- 
refuted not a few of their calumnies against 
the; soldiery ; but - it is.a little too much 
that after having had the benefit of the 
judge’s. exclusion of the evidence con- 
cerning the soldiers, they should now 
turn round and say, that the prosecutors 
were afraidto risk it. The question isnot so 
much what the actual “anger was (though 
on that point the case of the magistrates 
is.sufficiently strong) as what the danger 
must have appeared to those magistrates 
to,be: how it must have presented itself 
to their eyes. _‘* Good God,” said Mr. 
Hulton to colonel L’Estrange, don’t you 
see how they are attacking the yeo- 
maory?”? and, in the same breath, was 
giving the order to advance. It was no de- 

iberate act ; it was no preconcerted plan ; 
it was the impulse of the moment, when 
but that. moment was given to think and 
to act, and when the loss of that moment 
seemed to threaten the. destruction not of 
the yeomanry alone, but perhaps of Man. 
chester itself, and the peace of the whole 
kingdom. Men in authority may some- 
times act most unwisely, and yet not be 
guilty of exceeding their jurisdiction; 
they may. sometimes exceed their strict 
jurisdiction, and be guilty—of saving their 
country. I believe, in my conscience, that 
here was no excess of jurisdiction ; but 
let the order have been more or let it have 
been Jess prudent, I, for one, can never 
consent to put men of humane and 
honourable characters upon their trials as 
criminals, for having exercised their best 
discretion in circumstances of such diffi- 
culty and such danger, such doubt and 
such alarm- You harp upon the supposed 
violation of the law; but if you were to 
go toa court of law, the judges of the 
land would tell you that you must prove 
something wilful or malicious in order to 
warrant a proceeding against the magis- 
trates, That hard measure which a court 
of law would refuse, you call upon parlia- 
ment, as.a court of equity, to award—you 
call, upon, parliament to interfere with the 


common law; not to aid, but to contra-. 


vene its principles—not to temper, but to 
aggravates-not for the sake of judicial 
mhitigation, but professedly for the pur- 


poses of popular anger and revenge. Hard. 


indeed is thus the lot of any magistrate 
who is compelled to exercise a discretion 
in. matters. of a political nature. If he 
wait till some offence have been actually 


committed, you arraign him for negligence, 
perhaps for a malicious design of drawing 
matters to extremes; if, on the other hand 
he apply any measure of precaution, 
then you ask how he could presume so 
prematurely to interfere before the com 
mission of any actual offence. 

But then the yeomanry—did they not 
cause the bloodshed by their needless seiz- 
ure of the banners? Sir, if the meeting 
was illegal and mischievous, as the trial 
decided that it was, the first duty of the 
regular authorities was, surely, to suppress 
those banners, which were the main in- 
gredients of that illegality, the very core 
of that mischief. But when, upon the 
seizure of those banners, the people did 
resist, as the witnesses for the defence - 
themselves admit they did, what, under 
threats of such an appalling nature from 
so immense a multitude, what was the 
crime of the yeomanry? That of turn- 
ing round to defend their own lives.—No 
man can blame the sympathy which has 
been evinced on the part of the people, 
however illegally assembled ; but surely a 
similar consideration ought not to be re- 
fused to the legally assembled soldiers— 
to those who were struggling for their 
own as well as for our deliverance. It is 
not pretended that a life was lost till after 
the resistance on the seizure of the flags ; 
and from the beginning of that resistance, 
every individual who concurred in it was 
arioter ; and his death, except in case of 
some unnecessary cruelty, would be 
deemed by the law to rest on his own head 
solely, instead of furnishing ground for an 
avenging inquisition. 

If in so vast and dense a crowd the yeo- 
manry had used any force beyond the 
strictest necessity, the deaths, by actual 
wounds, to say nothing of accidents from 
pressure, must have been counted not by 
a unit only, but by hundreds. I do not 
say that there may not have been two, or. 
three, or four yeomen, the irritation of 
whose blood may have hurried them 
into acts of greater violence than self- 
preservation absolutely required; nor, 
surely, do [ mean to justify or even pal- 
liate such violence; but, since a violence, | 
committed under that sort of irritation,. 
even though it unhappily cause the loss. 
of life, will not in law, any more than in. 
sound reason, support a charge of any thing 
beyond mere manslaughter, still less can it 
amount to an inducement for a solemn 
inquiry by the House of Commons. . And 
at all events, the acts alleged. were but. 
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the unauthorized deeds ofindividuals, com- 
mitted in excess, not in execution of the 
orders given them; although the repre- 
sentation to the public has injuriously 
been, that there was an authorized and 
indiscriminate carnage. And here, if I 
may: mention the testimony of a witness 
not adverse to the soldiery, I would just 
remind the House of what was said by 
colonel L’Estrange in his official dispatch. 
“* The infantry,” says he, “ were in readi- 
ness ; but I determined not to bring them 
in contact with the people, unless com- 
pelled by’ urgent necessity. Not a shot 
therefore had been fired by any of the 
military, though several have been fired 
by the populace against the troops. So 
much for the blood-thirsty soldiers, and 
the merciless massacre of the unoffending 

eople. Gentlemen seem to suppose that 
beunine the House of Commons has been 
called grand inquest of the country, 
therefore it is bound to interfere in every 
case in which the country is interested: 
whereas the only case in which this House 
is ever properly likened to an inquest at 
all, is that where it prefers an impeach- 
ment. However, without dwelling on mis- 
applications, of technical terms, we may 
admit that there are precedents of inquiry 
by this House; but then that is where 
some legislative remedy is to be introdu- 
ced, or some epidemic rage is to be check- 
ed, or some participation in the blame is to 
be laid upon the government. But how 
do these principles apply here? Here 
is no proposal for any legislative remedy ; 
the complaint made is not that new laws 
are wanted, but that the old ones are 
broken. Nor, I suppose, will it be pre- 
tended, that any sanguinary mania is raging 
among magistrates in general, which re- 
quires the sudden interference of parlia- 
ment to arrest it. None of this; but it 
seems that government, to use the phrase 
of my learned friend opposite, have so 
mixed themselves up with the present 
transaction, as to render the wrong no 
longer private but political. What share 
then had the government? what did 
they do? nothing, themselves; but it 
being necessary to give an opinion about 
what somebody else had done, they did 
give such opinion as they had been enab- 
led to form from the information then 
before them. We were told last night that 
they expressed their unalloyed satisfaction, 
their cordial thanks, for the blood which 
had been shed. For the blood which had 
beea shed? No, Sir, but for the blood which 
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had been saved; for the blood which the 
magistrates on that day redeemed the 
country from the fatal necessity of shed- 
ding. Itis assumed that the government 
made themselves parties to the dispersion, 
by their letter of thanks; ‘but I contend 
they no more, by that expression, made 
themselves parties, by relation backward, 
to the dispersion of the meeting, than the 
honourable gentlemen opposite by their 
opinions and speeches in this-debate have 
made themselves parties to its assemblage. 
But at least, you say, ministers ought to 
have had accurate information. I beg 
leave to observe, that the information 
which was contained in the letter of the 
rev. Mr. Hay, written on the evening of 
the transaction, the information upon 
which ministers acted, stands, at this very 
hour, unimpeachable in any one material 
particular. Besides, wheninformation came 
from a magistrate in his official capacity, 
ministers were bound to accept it as true, 
unless its untruth were apparent... That 
is the authenticity which the law attaches 
to all acts of its intrusted authorities. ‘Try 
this rule by its consequences. If the re- 
port on which the ministers grounded 
their answer, had turned out to be untrue, 
the effect, at worst, would have been a 
little unpopularity, and a few superfluous 
precautions ; but if, on the contrary, they 
had chosen to treat the report as incredi- 
ble and it had turned out to be true, what 
then would have been the situation of the 
disturbed districts, and the deep responsi- 
bility of the government? I do not pre- 
sume to vie with the hon. baronet opposite 
in his fertility of illustration; but every 
body remembers the just and wise retort 
made by the priest on a much ‘higher 
occasion, when the jester said to him, 
How foolish will you have been if the tid- 
ings which you believe and sacrifice so 
much for, turn out at last to be false!” 
But what,” answered the priest, will 
your foolishness have been, ifthose tidings 
turn out to be true!” In this caseof Man- 
chester, what was to happen meanwhile, 
pending that inquiry which we are told 
the ministers ought to have made? The 
mere question at York, upon the character 
of the meeting, occupied ten long days. 
To have inquired into all the alleged cir- 
cumstances of individual misconduct on. 
each side, would have occupied ten times 
ten. It was the ridiculous boast of Hunt 
to the Smithfield meeting, that he could 
contrive, by calling 30 witnesses a day, to 


make his single trial last for three years 
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andahalf. But it appears, according to 
the reformers doctrine, that while ministers 
were thus inquiring, the magistrates ought 
to have been left without so much as a 
hint-from the Home-department in what 
manner they were to cope.with the mal- 
content. population, Instead of support- 
ing the constituted authorities, for the sup- 

ort of the country itself, the ministers, 
it seems, ought to have said to the magis- 
trates and yeomen” Rash men, we can pay 
no regard to your accounts. True, 
you were called to the exercise of a 
most difficult discretion—true, you 
exposed your lives in. proof of your 
own sincerity, and in defence of our 
laws and safeties; but. those from 
whose machinations you have saved 
your country, may have some fault to 
find with you for it, and it is our duty 
to put you at once upon your trial—no 
doubt the investigation will take time— 
perhaps indeed your lives may be lost, 
and your city burnt down, before 
we can interrogate a witness; but at 
least we, the ministers, shal] have evad- 
ed committing ourselves; and if, un- 
luckily, your throats should be cut, be 
it your comfort that full investigation 
shall be. made how it happened, that the 
smoke of your city’s ashes shall not 
rise to parliament in vain; and that 
posthumous inquiry shall hold a session 
on your graves!” Sir, if this country had 
been governed by an administration timid 
and selfish, and thinking only of what 
people might say about them, that might 
have been the sort of language such pu- 
sillanimous administration would have held. 
But it was the part of an honest and cou- 
rageous government to act for the country, 
and not-to hesitate for themselves. It was 
their duty to make instant communication 
to the magistrates, on which that body 
might be sanctioned in proceeding for the 
rescue of the public—to suppress the in- 
surrectionary spirit promptly andat all ha- 
zards, and trust to the good sense and libe- 
rality of thinking men, and, above all, of 
parliament, for their indemnity in any 
casual excess of jurisdiction. That seems 
tome to have.been the duty of govern- 
ment, and they are now a second time 
arraigned for having manfully and steadily 
performed it. 

Sir, the reformers undoubtedly fight 
this question with very considerable ad- 
vantage. If the House accede to their 
demand of inquiry then they have the 
sanction of parliament to colour their as- 


sertions ; if the inquiry be refused, better 
still, for then they may tell the crowd that 
the refusal results fromthe corruption of 
parliament. » Their views, however, as to 
the necessity of inquiry seem to have 
changed not a little since:the time of the 
transaction itself. Hardly more than a 
fortnight after the events, a meeting was 
held in Westminster for the purpose of ex- 
pressing an opinion uponit; and though 
certain parties now insist on the. necessity 
of further investigation, this being now the 
only way of stirring up the public mind 
again, yet, at.that time, when the object 
was, to obtain an immediate summary con- 
demnation, in other words, a prejudica- 
tion of the conduct of the parties con- 
cerned, then the notion of all such ulterior 
inquiry was treated as nugatory and ab- 
surd. On that occasion a speech appears 
to have been made with great applause 
and effect upon the audience, in which, 
after adverting to the objection made by 
some people, that until more evidence 
had been obtained these Westminster pro- 
ceedings would be premature, the dis- 
tinguished individual. delivering that. ad- 
dress vehemently exclaimed, “ I say there 
is evidence enough before us. Are not the 
facts before us?” The crowd shouted, 
They are;” and he proceeded, the 
scandalous, the shameful, the undeniable 
facts.” Sir, I beg pardon if I am misin- 
formed; but unless a record, generally very 
accurate and faithful on such subjects, (I 
mean “ The Times” news-paper ) were un- 
usually incorrect on this occasion, that 
speech, so insisting on the total inutility of 
further evidence to warrant resolutions re- 
flecting on the integrity and character of 
the many respectable persons concerned, 
was uttered by no less an authority thanthe 
same hon. baronet who now comes for- 
ward to tell usthat further and fuller in- 
vestigation is indispensable to make up 
our minds on the merits of a question, so 
long ago determined without any such 
light, by his own constituents on his own 
impassioned exhortation. 

That since that speech, the grand jury 
have thrown out bills against the accused 
individuals, makes no difference either in 
explaining this apparent inconsistency, 
or in sanctioning the present motion ;-on 
the contrary, the dismission of those bills 
is a circumstance adverse to the hon. baro- 
net’s proposal; for, in order to justify the 
present motion, a-primd facie case ought 
to be made out against the parties accused: 
whereas the rejection of the bills is a pri+ 
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mé facie case in their favour. The argu-. 


ment is, that unless this House interfere, 
there is no appeal whatever from the grand 
jury. Why, Sir, the constitution never 


meant there should be. When a grand ' 


jury has decided in favour of the party 
charged, there can hardly be a case 
imagined in which any other jurisdiction 
ought to be capable of re-opening their 
merciful conclusion. A grand jury, it is 
true, decides on evidence ex-parte, on one 
side only.. No doubt; but on which side? 
On the side of the accuser. If, therefore, 
when the evidence produced was all on 
that side, the accusers failed to make out 
their prima facie case before a grand jury, 
what right have we to presume that the 
charge will be clearer against the accused 
when the defence shall also have been 
heard? We have been told a good deal in 
other cases, about the propriety of leaning 
towards presumptions of innocence ; but 
this argument proceeds on a presumption 
of guilt. Deaths have occurred: certain 
persons have been charged with the crime 
of those deaths: a grand inquest has re- 
solved that the charges do not warrant a 
trial by a common jury of the country: 
and then this House is to institute a spe- 
cial indictment of its own, because the 
parties accused must be presumed to be 
guilty. until they are proved to be inno- 
cent. That is the law as now laid down. 
Shall it be said that the grand jury were 
objectionable, because they lived in the 
neighbourhood of the disturbed districts ? 
What does the common law of the land 
say about trials by the neighbourhood? 
* Has it made any difference between of- 
fences tending to excite political feelings, 
and offences of.a more: private interest ? 
None. The principle of our law, whether 
in times of more or of less political liberty, 
has always been, that a man shall be tried, 
except in some special cases under express 
statutes, by his neighbours—by people de 
vicinstomby those who are supposed to 
have the best means of knowing the scene 
of his alleged acts, with its distances and 
its bearings—of knowing the character of 
the accused, the character of the accuser, 
and, above all, the characters .of the wit- 
nesses. In a word, the very principle of 
trial in this country is a local principle. — 

—e the converse of this case; sup- 
pose.that in the execution of the warrant, 
instead of yeomen, the constables alone 
had been employed, and that none of the 
auditors, ‘but only these constables had 
fost their lives or limbs in the chance- 
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medley of that day: that the government,’ 
anxious to avoid all imputation of arbi~ 
trary proceedings, had simply referred the 
complainants to the grand jury of their 
country at the assizes; and that such a 
grand jury, attributing the calamity to 
the pressing necessity of self-defence, or 
to the inevitable confusion of so mighty 
a concourse (for the waves will ‘run high- 
est in the widest waters) had thrown out 
the bills against the popular disturbers by 
whom those constables had so been slain. 
Thus far all would have been satisfactory 
to the hon. baronet and his friends. But, 
suppose that, amidst their joy at the es- 
cape of thgir accused allies, intelligence 
should reach them that government, dis- 
satisfied with the grand jury’s dismission 
of the bills, had resolved to propose a 
parliamentary investigation into the con- 
duct of those by whom the constables had 
been killed, what then would be the Jans 
guage of those who support the present 
motion? What then would be the course 
of the hon. baronet in this House ? Would 
he not tell us, that our liberties: were 
gone, with that last hope of a once’free 
country, the trial by jury; and that, for 
the ancient authorized constitutional juris- 
diction of our forefathers, a ministerial 
majority had been tyrannically substituted, 
as the arbiter of our lives and deaths? 


In what manner of phrase the honourable ~ 


baronet would characterize that majority, 
it would ill become me to surmise ; but 
I trust he will forgive me ifI remind him, 
that. whatever he has at any time de- 
scribed the majorities of this House to 
be, to those majorities he, of all men, 
now proposes the surrender of what we, 
with him, acknowledge to be thestrongest, 
the oldest, and the best bulwark of gene- 
ral freedom and of individual security, 
the trial by the juries of our country. I 
need not say, that my objection. is 
grounded on no distrust of this House in 
any of the functions it may assume; but 
I do entertain the general persuasion, that 
the less it needlessly interferes with the 
administration of the law, the better it 
preserves the constitution. And what- 
ever the feeling may have been when the 
first inflamed representations went abroad ; 
yet, that disquiet having been allayed by 
time, I am quite sure that at this day 
there is nothing less wished for by, the 
people of England than to revive it. 
There might have been some colour, 
though perhaps not much sterling weight, 


in the argument, that while the public 
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mind was yet fevered, an inquiry was re- 
quisite to. calm it. But now, when the 
irritation has passed away, without danger 
of revival except from such discussions as 
these, and when the quiet of the countr 

is;an object of such high importance, it 


surely is not reasonable to argue, that, 


even granting it to have been fitting for 
this House to direct investigations in 
1819, in order that the ferment might be 
allayed, it must therefore befit us to direct 
them in 1821, in order that the ferment 
may be renewed. 

_ Mr. Hobhouse rose, and spoke in sub- 
stance: as follows : 

I rise, Sir, under very peculiar disadvan- 
tages, to deliver my sentimenf¥ on this im- 
portant question. In the first place, be- 
eause so much labour and ingenuity have 
been brought to bear upon the subject be- 
fore us; and secondly, because I have to 
discuss a legal point, as it has been called, 
immediately after a gentleman of the 
legal profession. The first of these diffi- 
culties I know not how to remove; but I 
confess that as to the second, it is some- 
what diminished by the circumstance, 
that the law which the hon. and learned 
gentleman who has just sat down, has 
wished to establish, is not drawn from any 
very deep source—is not a part of that 
ancient system which, to know it in all its 
bearings, must require much time and 
experience—but is in fact a mere modern 
addition to, or rather alteration of, that 
old and venerable code under which it 
has been supposed that this nation en- 
joyed, for so many ages, happiness and 
freedom. And what! say of that learned 
gentleman’s speech, I must say also of 
all the speeches made on the same side, 
namely, that if they teach us any thing, 
they teach us, not what the law of Eng- 
Jand is, but in what manner and. under 
what pretexts it may be safely violated. 
Sir, I regret, not to see the learned gen- 
tleman in his place—he has made his 
speech, and is gone—* Sublatam ex oculis 
querimus invidi’—For I have a word or 
two to address more particularly to him 
and to his statements [Mr. Twiss here 
came in.] Iam glad he is returned to 
hear them. In the first, place, then, I 
trust he will for the future have influence 
enough to persuade the ministers below 
him (whom he seems so much to admire, 
and who, I trust, will repay his early at- 
tachmentin the usual coin) to give to 
every subject of this country the advan- 
tage of that trial which he has just pane- 


gytized so highly—I mean a trial by a 
jury, composed * de vicineto,” of impar- 
tial men, chosen in the neighbourhood 
where the alleged offence was committed. 
It is a pity that this maxim, so agreeable 
in the mouth of the learned gentleman. 
was not carried into practice by the learne 

gentleman’s friends when they prosecuted 
my honourable colleague, for complaining 
of that transaction which is now the sub 
ject of discussion. _Had he a jury «de 
vicineto ?”” Washe tried by those who 
might be supposed the best, the only 
judges of the nature and extent of his 
presumed offence ? The learned gentle- 
man knows that his friends below him took 
avery different course from that which 
he now recommends, and which he now 
says was the only course tu be taken by 
the Manchester sufferers, namely, trying 
the Manchester outrage by a Manchester 
jury.—Sir, the learned gentleman. has 
read an extract from my honourable col- 
league’s speech in Palace-yard in 1819, 
by which it appears that my colleague 
had then made up his mind as to the atro> 
city of the proceedings at Manchestér, 
and as to the real nature and character of 
the acts there committed. From this the 
learned gentleman deduces, that. having 
made up his mind then, the hon. baronet 
need not move for inquiry now. He 
cannot add to his former conviction, nor 
will it be of use to him to know more 
when he has been already contented with 
less, So says the learned gentleman; 
but does it follow, that because my hon. 
colleague’ was convinced himself, he 
should not try to convince others? Does 
it follow, that because the events with 
which he was acquainted seemed all to 
point one way, he should not be anxious 
for an investigation which would increase 
the number of known facts? Does it 
follow that. he should not be willing to 
have an inquiry, even were it only for the 
sake of changing his opinion, supposing 
that the materials furnished by inquiry 
should have a fair tendency to produce 
such a change? Let me ask also, whe- 
ther nothing has occurred since 1819, to 
make an inquiry now more necessary 
even than it was in'that year?) Have we 
not had the trial:ati York? and. has not 
that trial totally disproved the allegations 
made by the abettors of the aggression-at 
Manchester? At that. trial the defend- 
ants. were acquitted:on all but the fourth 
count of the indictment, that ‘is to. say, 
they were acquitted of. conspiracy—they 
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were acquitted. of riot—they were ac- 
quitted of tumultuous and seditious as- 
semblage; and they werefound guilty only 
of that vague and indistinct offence, the at- 
tempt to bring the king and the govern- 
ment into contempt. e learned gen- 
tleman should have remembered this 
when he taunted my hon. colleague with 
asking for inquiry in 1821, when he had 
made up his mind in 1819. Above all, 
he should have borne in mind what oc- 
curred but last night, and have remem- 
bered that the solicitor-general said— 
* Don’t tell me of this deposition, or of 
that statement; let us look only at the 
verdict of the jury.” But instead of 


rece | to the verdict of the jury, the. 


learned gentleman has done nothing but 
refer to the evidence; he has tried to 
make what was said by this witness ex- 
lain what was said by that witness. 
short, he has favoured us with a sort of 
summing-up, forgetting that this had 
been done before by Mr. Justice Bayley ; 
and forgetting also that a jury had pro- 
nounced upon the said evidence, before it 
had been illustrated by the commentaries 
of the learned gentleman. And here I 
must remark, that when the learned gen- 
tleman attempts to set off the depositions 
read by the member for Dover against 
the statements given on this side of the 
House, he has fallen into a most unpar- 
donable unfairness. Those depositions 
are worth nothing; they are as little to 
be regarded as any other scraps of paper 
which the member for Dover might have 
found amongst the sweepings of his 
library, for this plain reason—they 
were in the possession of the prosecutors 
at York, they would’ have contradicted 
all that was established at that trial, and 
they were not made use ofat York. The 
inference is inevitable ; they were not ad- 
duced; that is to say, the deponents 
who swore to them, were not adduced, be~ 
cause it was felt their allegations would 
not have been borne out, nor have stood 
the test of cross-examination.. I say, 
therefore, that they are worth nothing 
here’; they are worth nothing now. 
This trial at York, these witnesses on 
both’ sides, this verdict, totally and en- 
tirely stultify the whole: of these precious 
depositions, which, be it also remarked, 
almost stultify themselves ; for the depo- 
nents, many of them, swear that they 
were under the influence of the most 
of all passions—fear ; this 
ardly quoted in ort of any fact 
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depending upon the evidence of the 
senses. 
But, to return to the learned gentleman 
against whose speech I have to make the 
objection, which I think applies to all 
that has been advanced on the other side 
of the House. - He has taken for granted 
all the most important facts. He assumes 
a fiction to be true, and then argues upon 
‘it. He tells us that lord Mansfield 
declared soldiers not to lose their rights 
of citizenship—and then asks ‘‘ Would 
you not have soldiers defend themselves 
when attacked, as well as citizens.” To 
this I answer—to be sure; defend them- 
selves when attacked. But they were 
not attacked. I defy the learned gen- 
tleman—I defy all those around, above, 
and beneath him, to prove that they were 
attacked. I defy them to show that any 
single proof can be given of an attack, 
previously to the horrid assault made by 
the soldiers on the citizens. That re- 
sistance—at least some little resistance, 
too faint indeed and ineffectual, was made 
after the slaughter began, I am ready to 
admit. That the people should defend 
themselves was to be expected. The 
very instincts of human nature made 
such defence not only justifiable, but in- 
evitable. Poor creatures, they did, no 
doubt, defend themselves, as well asa 
vast assemblage, unarmed, surprised, 
terrified, mixed with their wives and 
children, could be supposed capable of 
doing. Brasidas the Spartan said, when 
bit by a mouse, that the most contempt- 
ible ‘of animals will turn when assaulted. 
And were the people—the people of 
England—at no time that I have heard of 
infamous for cowardice or base submission 
to tyranny—were they, when in the 
quiet exercise of their undoubted privi- 
lege—were they to be bayoneted, sabred, 
trampled upon, without raising a hand 
against their futious and wanton as-. 
sailants? Was resistance culpable under 
such circumstances? Who will dare to 
say that he would not resist when thus 
wantonly attacked ? 

_ But, it seems that the gentlemen op- 
posite are still resolved to believe that 
some attack was made by the people on. 
the military, previously to the charge of 
the yeomanry upon the crowd. I will 
take this opportunity to observe, that the 
abettors of this outrage (for so I must, 
call it) have not replied in that manly and 
‘candid manner to the appeal of my. 


honourable colleague, which would have 
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done honour to their understandings and 
to their hearts. On the contrary, though 
charged with the mis-statements made in 
1819, though called upon to give up those 
mis-statements, or to show why they should 
not abandon those refuted errors, they 
have not been honest enough to retract, 
nor bold enough to confirm the extra- 
ordinary assertions, on which alone the 
legislative enactments of 1819 were con- 
fessedly founded. Something like a 
struggle is, however, still made to prove 
the existence of those famous stones and 
brickbats which figured so notably in the 
speech of the noble secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. Not only the depositions, 
but Mr. Hulton is adduced to prove this 
fifty-times-refuted fiction—Now a word 
or two as to Mr. Hulton. It seems this 
gentleman is to be raised into a most dig- 
nified character, conspicuous for every 
thing that can adorn a British magistrate, 
especially humanity ; and then, in oppo- 
sition to this highly-gifted person, we have 
arrayed on the other side, the Hunts, the 
Carliles, the Pearsons, and all other names 
which sound odious to the ears of honour- 
able gentlemen in this House. I must be 
permitted to remark that this is a common 
parliamentary trick ;—talk of some bad 
thing which has been done, and we are 
always sure to hear of the good character 
of the accused, and of the bad character 
of the complainant. Fifty vouchers for 
the worthy person start up in their places, 
and tear you down by the weight of au- 
thority —so that the question always is, 
not what has been done, but who has 
done it. Such has been the case in this 
debate, which has degenerated from an 
argument as to the necessity of inquiring 
into a monstrous and unparalleled trans- 
action, into a dissertation on the character 
of Mr. Hulton. | 

Sir; Mr Hulton may be all that he is 
said to be by his friends opposite; but 
I must be allowed to say, that the aspect 
under which he is presented by the trial 
at York, is somewhat different from the 
picture now drawn of him. Gentlemen 
will recollect that the testimony of Mr. 
Hulton at York drew down from the 
great audienceat the trial tokens dissimilar 
from those which have been now given to 
his character. So much so, that the 
learned member for Peterborough, the 
conductor of the prosecution, absolutely 
thought it necessary to make a sort of 
apology for the statements made by 
this his own witness. What did the 
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learned gentleman say on that occa- 
sion? These were his words: ‘“ That 
the evidence of Mr. Hulton was quite 
natural, standing where he did.” Now, 
this is as much as to say, that it had not 
appeared ‘ quite natural” to the Court. 
Indeed, all those who have read the trial, 
must be aware that Mr. Hulton’s evidence 
stood almost, if not quite alone, and quite 
contradicted by a cloud of witnesses. 
And yet, supposing Mr. Hulton to have 
deposed to nothing but actual facts, to 
what did he depose? Did he depose to 
this previous assault on the military? No 
such thing. The learned member for 
Peterborough found it necessary to ex- 
culpate Mr. Hulton from having so de- 
posed, contrary as it was to all the other 
witnesses ; for he said, ** Mr. Hulton had 
not sworn that sticks and stones were 
thrown at the cavalry, but that it ap- 
peared to him they were raised up.” 

that, after all, Mr. Hulton’s evidence is 
good for little or nothing to the gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. Stanley, in the narrative quoted by 
the gallant member for Southwark, and 
who saw, let it be recollected, the whole 
transaction from the room above that in 
which the magistrates were assembled, 
distinctly says, I saw no missile used 
throughout the whole transaction.” That 
their walking-sticks were used by the 
people when attacked, is likely enough. 
Mr. Stanley says, ‘‘ No doubt the people 
defended themselves to the best of their 
power, as it was absolutely impossible for 
them to get away, and give the cavalry a 
clear passage, until the outer part of the 
mob had fallen back.”? Yet, what the 
ministers of the Crown, with all their 
power, have been unable to allege — 
what the magistrates of Lancashire, with 
all their local information, were unable to 
adduce—what the learned counsel for the 
rama with all his talent and ad- 

ress, was unable to prove—namely, that 
the first aggression came from the people 
—this discovery was reserved for the 
learned gentleman opposite, who boldly 
assumes that all-important fact as a thing 
notorious and admitted on all sides. Sir, 
I repeat the direct contrary is the fact ; 
the yeomanry attacked the people with- 
out warning, without provocation. 

An hon. gentleman near me (Mr. 
Tynte) has thought fit to become the 
advocate of the yeomanry corps through- 
out the kingdom. Sir, nobody has at- 
tacked the yeomanry corps throughout 
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the kingdom—nobody doubts their loyalty, 
their patriotism, their. general sympathy 
with their fellow-countrymen, The com- 
plaint made now is against the yeomanry 
cavalry of Manchester, a body constructed 
upon very different principles than those 
on which other yeomanry corps are, I 
believe, formed. There are local circum- 
stances which make them a distinct body 
of men, unhappily opposed in interests and 
in political feeling to the great mass of 
their fellow-townsmen ; and nothing which 
is said against them, need arouse the in- 
dignation of any other yeomanry corps in 
this country.—Since there are some gen- 
tlemen here who still uphuld the state- 
ments, or, at least, found their arguments 
upon the statements made in 1819, it may 
be as well to see what some of those 
statements were. My hon. colleague has 
rehearsed some of the wonderful fables 
which adorned she speeches of ministers 
in the session of 1819; and perhaps I 
may be allowed to recall gentlemen’s at- 
tention to some others of those unac- 
countable fictions. This belongs to the 
present debate ; for we have been taunted 
with parliament having already refused to 
investigate the Manchester outrage; and 
it is of importance to show on what 
grounds that refusal was given. My hon. 
colleague has told us what was said by 
the noble member for Lancashire, by the 
member for Dover, by the solicitor-gene- 
ral, and, above all, by the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs. Their assertions 
were tolerably strange; but I think I can 
add others equally strange. For example, 
the chief justice of Chester (Mr. Warren) 
said, ‘* Let hon. gentlemen consider what 
the banners were which were used on 
this occasion, and how they were in- 
scribed.” 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow.—I rise to order. 
My hon. friend will forgive me; but it is 
irregular to allude to a former debate 
[Order, order !]. 

Mr. Hobhouse resumed. My learned 
friend forgets that I allude to the debates 
of a former parliament; but I beg to say, 
that I ama We iy obliged to any gentle- 
man who recalls me from any improper 
course of argument, especially when he 
does it with the politeness of my learned 
friend. But to return—the words of the 
chief justice of Chester were, ‘ Let hon. 
gentlemen consider next what the banners 
were; one of them had a female figure, 
with a bloody dagger in her hand; that 
was necessarily connected with an altera- 
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tion of the law.” I cannot, for the life of 
me, see the “ necessary connexion,” even 
had there been such a banner, and should 
have been tempted to exclaim with the 
learned Partridge, “ this is a noa-sequitut, 
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Mr. Serjeant.” But it seems that no 
such banner appeared at Manchester ; 
the dagger and the lady too were “ air- 
drawn ;”’ nothing of the kind existed, ex- 
cept perhaps in the terrified imaginations 
of some of the hon. member for Dover’s 
deponents. Besides the stories told to 
the Commons, the Lords were regaled 
with similar prodigies. My lord Sid- 
mouth informed the Peers, that the re- 
formers marched into Petersfield “ with 
pikes.” This was pretty well; but this 
was not enough: he added, * with pikes 
having the appearance of being dipped in 
blood.” Where were the pikes? Were 
they even at the trial at York? Were 
they ever seen? and the blood too! 
Whence were these gross and monstrous 
fabrications? We know not—we know 
not whence they came; but we do know 
whither they went, and to what purpose 
they were applied. The pikes, like the 
chief justice’s bloody dagger,” have 
long since vanished into thin air; but I 
trust that the memory of them will sur- 
vive as a warning to future statesmen, or 
at least to future parliaments. The noble 
lord, the secretary for the home depart- 
ment, amidst other strange statements, all 
having the same tendency, told the peers, 
that “not a single life was lost in conse- 
quence of the blows inflicted.” Sir, I 
will not shock the House by referring 
minutely to the bloody catalogue which I 
hold in my hand; but here it is—the 
House may see it; here are the names, 
the residences, the particulars of the 
wounds, the fatal adventures of all those 
unhappy creatures the victims of that day, 
on which the noble lord said that not a life 
was lost. I believe he added, that not a 
sabre cut was given. ‘The melancholy list 
occupies no less than 37 pages. And here I 
must advert to what was said in this debate 
by the solicitor-general: he told us, that 
the committee, who distributed the funds 
collected for the sufferers at Manchester, 
advertised for grievances, and chose to 
delude the public, they being themselves 
deluded by the representations, or, as 
he calls them, misrepresentations, of Mr. 
Charles Pearson, against whom he then 
took care to indulge in a vein of sarcasm 
and obloquy ; all this is totally untrue and 
unfounded. The Manchester committee, 
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in the distribution of the funds subscribed 
by the nobility and gentry and others on 
that occasion, did not advertise for griev- 
ances; on the contrary, they sent down 
_a deputation tagpe spot, consisting of two 
most respectable tradesmen of London, 
accompanied by the secretary of the com- 
mittee ; and I defy the learned solicitor- 
general, and all the myrmidons of office, 
to produce a single instance in which 
those individuals may be fairly said to 
have neglected or betrayed their import- 
ant trust. The member for Dover has 
only been able to bring one case, out of 
628, in which there is the least appearance 
of any delusion having been practised 
upon the deputation; and who knows 
whether that case has any more founda- 
tion than the depositions with which he 
has so liberally favoured us? The depu- 
tation had no interest whatever in exag- 
gerating the calamities of the 16th of 
August; on the contrary, they were, if 
any thing, interested to find as few vic- 
‘tims as possible, in order to economize 
_the funds with which they were entrusted. 
_As to Mr. Pearson, the learned solicitor- 
general best knows why he introduced 
that name. Mr. Pearson was not trusted 
.by the committee ; he was not employed 
by the committee to relieve the suf- 
ferers ; he was employed upon the trial 
because Mr. Hunt desired it; and being 
one of the defendants, it was thought 
‘Tight to comply with his inclinations 
in that respect. The truth is, that in 
order to bolster up former misrepre- 
sentations, we are compelled to listen 
to other misrepresentations now.— The 
hon. gentlemen opposite either do not 
or will not know any thing as it really 
occurred. Does not the House recollect 
the wonderful tales told to parliament in 
1819, not only by ministers, but by their 
adherents? First, there were 100,000 
men in arms between the Weir and the 
Tyne. Then, when it was discovered that 
there were not so many men capable of 
bearing arms between the Weir and the 
‘Tyne, it was asserted that there had been 
some mistake in the numbers, and that 
the precise amount was 16,500! When 
these 16,500 were not forthcoming, it was 
then asserted, that if they were not above 
ground, they were under ground ; they 
were in the collieries. In this way was 
parliament gulled then; and I think we 


may discover a wish to deceive parliament. 


even now, when all the facts are known, 


and when all further delusion might seem 


hopeless. 


My hon. colleague demands inquiry : 
he thinks he the case of the 
ple—he now demands the case of the 
ministers, and he has a right so to do. 
They said in 1819, that they had a case. 
Lord Sidmouth distinctly asserted that 

overnment had other documents besides 
those laid before parliament; the noble 
lord opposite said the same thing in this 
House. We have a right to know what 
these documents are. We have a right 
to know what induced his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to bestow the thanks of their 
sovereign, the highest distinction, with 
the exception of well-merited popular ap- 

lause, which it is in the power of an 
to obtain. What, I say, in- 
duced his majesty’s ministers to bestow 
those thanks upon the perpetrators of all 
the horrors at Manchester? We have a 
right to believe that the government be- 
ing prosecutors at York, would on that 
occasion come boldly forward with their 
case, and show the grounds upon which 
they proceeded so decisively in that la- 
mentable affair. Did any such grounds 
appear on that trial? None whatever. 
Where, then, are the reasons? what are 
the grounds? Nay, we have a right to 
assert, that the reasons and the grounds 
are no other than the precious documents 
presented to us this night by the member 
for Dover. If the ministers continue 
their silence now, we have a right to 
charge them with having no other cause 
for those fatal thanks than the affidavits 
of the terrified deponents now for the 
first time produced in parliament, having 
been rejected by the able conductor of 
the prosecution at York. The learned 
bon i who preceded me, has attempted 
to exculpate ministers, upon the ground 
that they had Mr. Hay’s letter as a 
voucher for the facts which occurred on 


the 16th of August; and he asserted that — 


the king’s ministers proceeded on that 
letter. Sir, the learned member is agai 

wrong in his facts. When lord Sid- 
mouth was charged with having given 
these thanks merely upon Mr. Hay’s 
letter, he denied the truth of that state- 
ment, and he disclosed the extraordinary 
fact, that ministers, in their profound 
wisdom and caution, did not trust to Mr. 
Hay’s letter alone. No: prudent men 
as they were, they would not trust the 
letter, until confirmed by—whom? Could 
the House guess by whom? . Why by 
the writer of the letter. Here is a 
knowledge of the laws and logic of evi- 
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dence ! The ministers hesitate to believe | 


the letter, until the writer of the letter 
comes up to London, accompanied by a 
friend, and gives his assurance that his 
own letter is true. Such was the story 
told by lord Sidmouth to the House of 
Peers in November 1819 ! : 

Now for another blunder of the 
learned gentleman, whose brief has not 
been got up with the requisite precision. 
He praises Mr. Hay's letter—he tells 


us that it was a document upon which 
the sovereign might safely proceed to 


thank his soldiers for shedding the blood 
of their fellow-subjects. And adds— 
“for the said letter has not been dis- 
proved in any material point ; it has not 
even been contradicted.” ‘Why, Sir, the 
‘learned gentleman could not have been 

esent when my hon. colleague made 
‘his statement. Not disproved! What 
does he say to the assertion in the letter, 
that Nadin preceded the Yeomanry in 
their advance, whereas Nadin himself 
swore at the Oldham inquest, that ‘he 
followed the Yeomanry. There is all the 
difference in the world between the two 
facts; and yet the learned gentleman 

ets up at this time of day to eulogize 
ir. Hay’s letter, and to note the ex- 
treme accuracy and attention to facts 
with which it was penned. The letter 
has mis-stated other points ; but the-one 
I have mentioned is quite enough for 
my object. 

I cannot pass by what the hon. mem- 
ber for Dover calls his plain facts. 
But perhaps the best answer will be, to 
to the House the plain facts” 
stated by the the same hon. member in 
1819. The hon. member then said, 
that “not a blow was struck till the 
Yeomanry were assailed with stones, 
brickbats, and other missiles, brought 
to the spot for that express purpose.” 
Need I say a word more on this assertion, 
totally contradicted as it has been by the 
whole course of the evidence given at 
York? The hon. member also said, that 
* in fact more forbearance was shown by 


_, the yeomanry than could have been ex- 


pected under all circumstances—that he 
did not know on which side of their 
swords they struck the people—but it 
was a subject of admiration to many who 
witnessed scene, that so large a mul- 


titude should be dispersed with so few in- 
juries.”| This is hardly credible—yet it 
is strictly true'that the hon. gentleman 
did describe the events of the 16th of 


August in the way I have mentioned. 
The “ forbearance of the yeomanry.” 
Forbearance! Did they forbear? An in- 
discriminate sabring and trampling down 
of their defenceless fellow citizens, men, 
women, and children without warning, 
without —call this forbearance ! 
Why! they boasted they had not for- 
borne. They dwelt with delight upon 
their gallant exploits—or, to use the words 
of Mr. Stanley, “ they vied with each 
other in eagerness to show that they were 
not the cowards they had been repre- 
sented to be.”+-‘ Not know on which side 
of their swords they struck the people” ! 
Did not the blood and the gashes of the 
flying multitude explain and settle this 
doubtful point to the satisfaction of this . 
sceptical gentleman? Then “ the admi- 
ration that so large a multitude should be 
dispersed with so few injuries.” Good 
God! so few injuries! Why, what injuries 
did the hon. gentleman and his admiring 
friends expect would ensue? Did they 
want their thousands or tens of thou- 
sands slain? We, it is true, can show 
only our paltry hundreds of killed and 
wounded. This bloody catalogue re- 


cords only 628. Let me however say, 


that it was a wonder that more were 
met added to the list. A gentleman 
who acted as special constable on that 
occasion told me that he was persuaded, 
when the first charge of the yeomanry 
commenced, that he saw no less than 
two thousand persons on the ground at 
once. [Here some member laughed] 
What is there any thing ridiculous in 
the statement? any thing to laugh at? 
Whether the story be a fiction or a fact, 
I own I see nothing ludicrous ‘in the 
image presented by such a scene of 
slaughter and dismay. The hon. member 
for Dover stated, in 1819, that the hospi- 
tal returns, on the authenticity of which 
he dwelt with much satisfaction, pre- 
sented only twenty-six in-patients, and 
thirty-eight out-patients. Now, I say 
with the noble member for Yorkshire, 
that if only one man had been killed, 
and only one wounded on that day, and 
no-redress had been already obtained, it 
would be the business of parliament still 
to inquire how the laws had been broken 
with impunity. But the truth is, the 
hospital returns were little or nothing to 
the purpose. ‘The wounded did not’ like 
to they had been at the meeting. 
‘They slunk to their homes in the neigh- 
‘bouring villages, where they were after- 
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wards discovered by the deputation sent 
from London; and on my hon. colleague's 
trial, he had the affidavits of no less than 
119 persons who were struck by the yeo- 
manry with that doubtful side of the 
sabre, which, however, left gashes and 
scars to bear testimony to the depositions 
of the sufferers. 

So much for the “ few injuries” in- 
flicted by the soldiery on the people. It 
seems, however, that a struggle is still to 
be made for the existence of those stones 
which we may now trace to the deposi- 
tions of the member for Dover. at 
hon. member will not willingly surrender 
that warlike weapon; and as if the wonder 
were not already sufficiently surprising, 
he new tells us, that the stones collected“ 
on the ground after the day of the meet- 
ing, were “ polished, as if they had been 
carried in men’s pockets.” Can this have 
been seriously said? Did the hon. mem- 
ber for Dover mean that it should be 


seriously listened to? Such a prepara- |. 


tion for battle was never, I imagine, be- 
fore heard of, since the days of Holy 
Writ, when, if I may allude to it without 
indecency, the champion of Israel chose 
two small pebbles from the brook as the 


- only ~— he would carry to battle. 


But the Manchester reformers improved 
upon the example. They, it seems, 
loaded their pockets with stones; and 
marched to the combat more heavily 
laden than the old Roman legionary, who 
when “ impeditus,” as I think it was 
called, carried some four-score pounds 
upon his back. Let the House picture 
to itself this novel kind of heavy armed 
troops, carrying weight, and eager to 
meet the enemy, were it only to get rid 
of their load. Conceive them crossing a 
ford ; how well provided for buapeney 
Then look at them rushing to battle with 
their hands in their pockets, against 
bayonets, and sabres, and cannon, and 
pr | ; many of them too with their 
wives and children under their arms—I 
suppose to pick up more stones for them 
when their pockets were emptied. Yet 
this picture, ludicrous as it is, is actually 
still presented to an English House of 
Commons as a fair representation of 
facts actually occurring in the heart of 
this kingdom. ; 

It appears also that the members oppo- 
site still stickle for the reading of the 
Riotact. Jt was not read. The member 
for Dover says it was read by a magis- 
trate. He is called upon to name by 
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what magistrate; he reluctantly pro- 
nounces the name of Ethelstone. In- 
deed! What no better evidence 2, This 
is the person who sent his servant to tell 
the coroner at Oldham, that he would 
bring a — to prove the Riot act was 
read. Did he bring a person to prove 
it? He didnot. Did he come to York 
to prove it? He did not. I am asto- 
nished, then, that the hon. member 
thinks this person worth quoting. We 
have the best evidence that the Riot act 
was not read. There is the silence of 
the prosecutors at York—there is more— 


‘there is the negative evidence of the 


man who deposed that the Riot act never 
was read. ere is more still—for Mr. 
Hulton, at York, positively swore that 
neither he nor his brother magistrates 
attempted to persuade the people to dis- 
perse previously to the attack of the yeo- 
manry. It is morally impossible there- 
fore that the Riot act should have been 
read. Who read it ? who heard it ?—No 
one, Ethelstone said he could prove it. 
Did he do so? Did he try to do so? No. 
The noble lord, in 1819, said it was read 


three times. The member for Dover 


stands out for twice now. But we will 
not allow it to have been read once. It 
was not read at all. I repeat it was not 
read. 

The depositions of the ‘member for 
Dover give us nothing but refuted ru- 
mours. There we find the Oliver, long 
since vanished. There we find the Riot- 
act abandoned by all former evidence. 
In these same documents also we have 
heard that a colonel or major, I forget 
which, of the 88th regiment, deposed that 
only one person was wounded by his 
soldiers. Another mis-statement. There 
were eight. . I say again that the wonder 
is, that more blood was not spilt on that 
dreadful day.—Mr. Stanley tells us, that 
he saw “ the cavalry hurrying about in 
all directions completing the work of 
dispersion.” Be it always recollected, 
that there was only one avenue perfectly 
free, through which the flying multitude 
could escape. What was the conse- 
quence ? The very walls and iron rails 
gave way from the pressure of the 
crowds. Mr. Stanley’s picture is truly 
awful—<« During the whole of this con- 
fusion,” says he, ** heightened at its close 
by the rattle of some artillery crossing 
the square, shrieks were heard in all di- 
rections ; and as the crowd of ay ae 


persed, the effect of the conflict became 
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visible—some were bleeding on the ground 
and unable to rise; others, less seriously 
injured, but faint with loss of blood, were 
retiring slowly or Jeaning on others for 
their support.” And this is what the 
hon. member for Newcastle (Mr. Wilmot 

calls ‘justice on an extended scale.” 
This is what he calls using “ the sword of 
justice.” What a phrase! I know that 
we should not weigh words too nicely 
here ; I know that many things escape us 
in the heat of debate, which we would not 
wish to see recorded against us; and I 
cannot but think the hon. member him- 
self must regret the use of such terms ap- 
plied to this butchery. I will therefore 
dwell on them no longer ; but I must be 
allowed to say, that all that fell from that 
hon. member was just assertion without 
proof—nothing whatever but assumptions 
of disproved facts. He told us in the 
beginning of his speech, that he could 
very much reduce the compass of the 
question—that he could give it to us as it 
were in a nutshell. But, so far from this 
compression of the question, he enlarged 
it beyond all the preceding debaters—and 
ran into a general discussion, not only 
as to the general character of all the 
transactions connected with the Man- 
chester affair, but also as to the merits 
and motives of the individuals concerned 
in that unhappy event. So far from con- 
fining himself to the 16th of August, he 
travelled over much time as well as space 
to show the sort of men with whom the 
magistrates of Manchester had to deal. 
He favoured us with the usual charges 
against the reformers, and the favourite 
phrases of office rang through all his de- 
clamatory periods. I noted someof them : 
here they are—‘* measures of overt vio- 
lence,”—* crisis of disaffection,”—“ ap- 
paratus of republicanism and sedition,” — 
and lastly, ‘* overthrow of government.” 
Sir, these are all mere words, meaning no- 
thing and good for nothing. It is an in- 
sult to our understandings to suppose that 
we will accept them as an indemnification 
for the. blood of our  fellow-citizens, 
poured out like water. Can the hon, 
_ gentleman offer any thing in proof of 
what he has said? He cannot. He 
has only. been the echo of the persecutors 
of the people, who, for many years, have 
habitually insulted the people with these 
indefinite criminations. What does he 


mean by the “ overthrow of government” ? 
Ifhe means of the old English govern- 
ment--of checks and controls—of the 
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monarchy limited by the aristocracy in 
the one House, and by the fairly chosen 
representatives of the people in the other 
House—if he means of the government b 
law—then, Sir, as an humble individual, 
in behalf of that much injured people, 
I deny his assertion. I dare him to the 
proof of what he has said. The people 
never have talked of the overthrow of the 
government. It is true they have talked 
of the overthrow of the boroughmongering 
domination, which they contend has 
swallowed up all the power of the Crown, 
and the privileges of the people. If 
this be guilt—I am as guilty as they are. 
We have a right to put down this usurpa- 
tion ; and I, for one, will never desist 
from this, which I consider the first duty 
of every Englishman. 

The hon. member for Newcastle, not 
content with the terror inspired by these 
words, has had recourse to the more mate- 
rial symbols of disaffection. ‘‘ There were,” 
said he, ‘ to be seen on this occasion no 
less than eighteen flags, and (oh, mon- 
strous !) five caps of liberty!” Atrocious 
indeed ! five caps of liberty! English- 
men dare to carry caps of liberty! Sir, 
I wonder whether the hon. gentleman 
ever saw an old halfpenny. Did he 
ever see a picture or representation of 
one of those processions which we shall 
soon have the good fortune to see in 
reality ? In former days our kings thought 
the cap of liberty asymbol not unworthy 
of gracing the day of their coronation. 
Perhaps new lights may have burst upon 
the regulators of this important ceremony, 
and the unlucky ensign may be banished 
from the approaching spectacle. As yet, 
however, there is nothing criminal in 
raising this truly British standard; and, 
admitting there were five or five hundred 
caps of liberty at the Manchester meet- 
ing, that, at least, was no excuse for 
military execution.—The hon. member 
alluded also to the frequent meetings 

receding that of the 16th of August. 
ell; and why not frequent meetings ? 
Government has no objection to frequent 
meetings, if convened to gull the people 
out of their money for loyal associations, 
or for loyal addresses, or for loyal loans. 
Government had no objection to the 
great meeting of the twenty-four town- 
ships, which took place at Manchester in 
1812, for some such holy purpose as I 
have just described. In one word, meet- 
ings, whether in quick or slow succession 
whether small or- great, were not ille 
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before the hon. member helped to make 
them so in the session of November 1819. 
They are like his imputed designs—his 
flags—his caps of liberty—namely, they 
are no excuse for cutting throats and 
mangling limbs—they are no excuse for 
the horrors at Manchester. 

But the hon. member, as well as the 
solicitor-general, has alluded to the 
Smithfield resolutions as a proof of what 
the character of the Manchester meeting 
must have been. This is to me surprising. 
The Smithfield resolutions were not 
passed at the Manchester meeting ; but 
they were intended to have been passed. 
How do you know it? Is it in evidence 
at York? No, it is not. But granted 


they were to have been passed at Man- 


chester, what then? The argument, 
to my mind, is just the other way. The 
resolutions passed at Smithfield were, it 
is asserted, treasonable.—Well, was the 
Smithfield meeting dispersed at the point 
of the bayonet ?—was any prosecution 
instituted against those who attended or 
conducted that meeting? No, none 
whatever. What is the conclusion ? 
Why, that although the resolutions them- 
selves, when passed,! were innocent—al- 
though the meeting at which they were 
passed was innocent—yet the mere in- 
tention of passing the same resolutions 
at another meeting, made those resolu- 
tions and made that meeting of such a 
character,-as fo require instant putting 
down, not by the law, but by the sword ! 
Can any thing be more absurd? The 
hon. member for Newcastle has, it seems, 
much confidence in gentlemen connected 
with the Lancashire magistracy. He will 
scarcely permit a breath to taint their 
unsullied character. He admires Mr. 
Hulton—he gives credit to Mr. Nadin— 
he has faith and charity for the whole 
bench of quarter-sessions. Their mo- 
tives must be good—their actions must be 
jastifiable—must be wise—and must be 
defended. Not so my hon. colleague, 
The case is and must be far different with 
respect to him. The member for New- 
castle, of course, can see nothing toler- 
able in his motives—nay, he can see 
nothing intelligible in them. On the 
contrary, he can impute the present mo- 
tion to nothing short of imbecillity. Sir, 
when that word caught my ear as applied 
to my hon. colleague by the member for 
‘Newcastle : I think I could perceive a 
smile in the House; and I know not whe- 
ther it -may be thought worth my while 


to pay any attention to such a charge. 
For my own part, it never has been, and 
never will be, my habit to set up an idol 
either for my private or public worship ; 
but I think I may say of my hon. col- 
league, that the wreath which he has 
so fairly won and so modestly worn may 
protect his head at least from the lightning 


of the eloquence even of the member for 


Newcastle-under-Lyne. If, after all, 
the charges made against my hon. col- 
league, it should turn out that, instead of 
being the accomplice of some dark 
well-laid design, he is guilty of no- 
thing but imbecillity in the bringing for- 
ward of this motion, then, indeed, I shall 
only speak of his fate in the words of 
Dryden. 


“ To die for treason is a common evil, 
But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil.” 


The hon. member has adverted to the 
late period at which this inquiry is pro- 
posed. And he has said something of 
a statute of limitation for grievances. 
Sir, there was some such effort made to 
limit the period of inquiry, or rather to 
crush all chance of redress by the famous 
Six-acts-parliament. Thank heaven, how- 
ever, those nefarious acts were as clum- 
sily contrived as they were mischievously 
intended. The voice of the people has 
not been altogether suppressed. They 
have found means to keep alive, at least, 
the memory of these horrid transactions ; 
but why dol say the memory—was this 
deed done ages ago? was it done at a 
time so distant as to leave only a faint 
indistinct trace visible at this moment? 
We have a maxim, nullum tempus oc- 
currit'regi—No lapse of time can be pleaded 
against the king ;—and are we to think it 
so very hard that the people should ask 
redress for what passed something be- 
tween 18 months and two years ago? 
And what a transaction to be forgotten 
and forgiven! Surely the people may be 
permitted to think of it even although 
two whole years should have passed be- 
fore they obtained their demand. How- 
ever, let us look at this complaint of de- 
lay. It comes with a very bad grace 
from the hon. gentleman opposite. Sir; 
the people did not delay an instant to ask 
for redress. They met in all parts of the 
kingdom immediately after the 16th of 
August, and took every measure in their 
power to procure justice. Then, was not 
every effort made in this House in the 
session of 1819? The gentlemen oppo- 
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site stopt all inquiry. They passed their 
six acts as a sufficient answer to all the 
demands made for redress. As to the 
question, why my hon. colleague did not 
make this motion before, that question is 
easily answered. Parliament was dissolved 
early in 1820, and did not meet again un- 
til the end of April. My hon. colleague 
ave notice of his motion the moment he 
sah! of the final event of Mr. Hunt’s 
trial—I mean of the cruel sentence passed 
on that person. He fixed his motion for 
some day in June, after the day fixed for 
the motion on reform by the hon, mem- 
ber for Durham. We all recollect that 
the motion for reform was stopt on the 
very day fixed for its discussion, by the 
arrival of the Queen. That arrival put 
the same stop to every other discussion. 
The mad and unaccountable conduct of 
ministers towards her majesty caused that 
delay; and now these same ministezs 
charge the delay upon my hon. colleague. 
hey know very well that it would not 
ave given the question fair play to dis- 
cuss it when the whole soul of the nation 
was wrapt up in the cause of the Queen. 
This House did meet from time to time; 
but it met only to adjourn. But the 
most ludicrous part of the accusation is, 
«¢ Why did not the hon. baronet bring it 
forward early in this session?” Need I 
ask the House where my colleague has 
been during the early part of this session? 
Need I ask the hon, solicitor-general, 
who made the complaint of delay, who it 
was secured my Kh, hd absence from 
this House? Upon my word, Sir, this is 
dealing a little too hard with the com- 
plaisance of parliament. Ministers send 
a member of parliament to prison, and 
then complain that he is.not attending 
his duty in the House of Commons. 
Granting, however, there has been a 
delay on the part of the mover, what has 
that to do with the right of redress ? 
The mover may have been neglectful, but 
does his error stultify the claims of the 
people to have these murders inquired 
into? - 
_ Sir, I paid, as in duty bound, parti- 
cular attention to the arguments. of the 
Solicitor-general, but I must say that I 
heard nothing. from him a whit more 
satisfactory than from the less learned 
advocate for the Lancashire magistracy 
and. yeomanry.. He, also, talked about 
‘* apprehensions,”’ 
about “ arming,” about ‘ counteracting 


wicked: designs,” about: “ Smithfield: 
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about» drilling,” 


solutions,” about ‘ government knowing 
this,” and “ the magistrates knowing that.” 
But, I say, Sir, he never touched the 
question of the meeting itself. He knew 
he could not touch it; he has left it 
where he found it, and the House has 
learnt nothing from him on this, the only 
really important point of debate. He 
did, to be sure, say something of the 
communication between the hustings and 
the magistrates being cut off. He might 
as well have tried some other fact; for 
this is totally disproved by every respec- 
table evidence ; indeed, judge Bayley 
declared that fact not proved by evidence; 
for he said, * it did not appear that 
Nadin could not have served the warrant 
himself.” The solicitor-general, leaving 
the meeting and the magistrates and the 
yeomanry to shift for themselves, has 
tried to exculpate his majesty’s ministers. 
The ministers, says he, positively knew 
nothing and planned nothing previously 
to the meeting. They were, then, not 
accessaries before the fact; but I ask 
the House whether or not their thanks, 
given without inquiry to. the magistrates 
and the yeomanry, do not make them ac~ 
cessaries after the fact? The approval 
of these atrocities could not but go far to 
ensure a repetition of them; I say the 
ministers are partakers of this crime, and 
must be content to bear the guilt, until 
they are exculpated by some verdict 
which exculpates the perpetrators of the 
deed itself. The solicitor-general and 
others, do indeed say that this verdict 
has been given. It has not been given; 
no verdict has declared the meeting ille- 
gal. The verdict at York did not declare 
the meeting illegal, at least as far as I 
can make it out. But supposing the 
meeting were illegal, does that justify the 
military dispersion of it? That question 
has never come before a. court; it is 
true, Lancashire grand juries have thrown 
out five bills of indictment. But I ask 
whether, under all the circumstances of 
the case, a Lancashire grand jury can be 
thought an impartial tribunal? It is 
clear the King’s-bench thought not; for 
it transferred the trial to York. The 
solicitor-general, then, has no right to 
appeal to -juries: juries have done no- 
thing in this case. Let me remark, that 
it is pleasant enough to hear this -para- 
mount importance of juries fall from the 
lips of the learned gentleman—from him 
who in 1819 attributed a great part of 
the Ginondera of the country to the ver- 
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dict of the jury that acquitted Mr. Hone: ! be grateful for small matters, and, perhaps, 


- But why not goto law? In this cry all 
the gentlemen opposite have joined. 
Easily answered, I think; look at the 
Lancashire grand juries ; look at the pro- 
ceedings at Oldham ; look at the general 
proceedings of the coroners, one of whom 


_ got.a verdict on a man named Pitts, who 


lost his life in consequence of the injuries 
received on the 16th of August, that he 
died of natural causes.” But why not 
file a criminal information ? The offence 
committed was not a subject for a crimi- 
nal information, it was a capital felony. 
But why not bringan action? An action 
for 628 people killed and wounded, and 
for thanking those who did this act! 
The proposal is absurd and preposterous ; 
it is the constitution which has been 
wounded, and parliament alone can apply 
the cure; all the courts of law in the 
kingdom cannot reach the case; even if 
they could, I do not see that the king’s 
government have shown any inclination 
to use the law, except against the suf- 
ferers by the calamity. They tell us we 
had funds and might have employed 
them. Sir, we did employ them to the 
utmost. Such is the blessed expense of 
even trying to get justice in this country, 
that we expended 1,077/. on the pro- 
ceedings at Lancaster and Oldham; the 
trial at York cost the fund 810/.; so that 
what with charges for printing and as- 
sistants, we had only 1,206/. to divide 
amongst this dreadful list of sufferers ; 
even now there is a law-debt unpaid of 
700/., notwithstanding the whole sum 
subscribed amounted to 3,408/. And we 
are taunted with not going to law! The 
jury at Oldham did declare that as far as 
the evidence had gone, a foul murder had 
been committed. How the proceedings 
at Oldham were stopt I will not detail. It 
is clear they were not stopt by any fault 
of those who asked for inquiry. This 
hhalf-verdict is all we have been able to 
procure in the way of law. 

Let me, then, ask the House whether 
some strange change must not have taken 

lace in the English constitution, when 
such dreadful deeds can be perpetrated, and 
nothing follow but a broken, interrupted 
coroner’s verdict? Does not this look 
like a loss of English liberty? The mem- 
ber for Newcastle says—no; you have 
not. lost your liberty ; and the proof is, 
‘that “the hon. baronet is allowed to 
support such a motion by such a speech.” 
Sir, in certain conditions it is fitting to 


I am not quite so sensible of the obliga- 
tion as I ought to be. Perhaps the peo- 
ple of England do not feel so. warmly as 
they ought, for being still allowed the 
liberty of I may have made 
a great mistake in thinking this argu- 
ment fitted rather for the meridian of 
Morocco, than for an English House of 
Commons. To be sure, our fellow-coun- 
trymen had been cut down, trampled 
upon, massacred, and it was rather 
natural for us to suppose, that even when 
we had wiped the blood and dust from 
our feet, we might be permitted to 
hope the fatal slaughter would not 
pass unrevenged. It seems, however, 
we made a lamentable mistake; it seems 
we should congratulate ourselves that we 
have not been robbed of the privilege of 
murmuring at that for which we have no 
right to demand redress. Let us, whilst 
we have it, at least, make the most of 
it. I will, for one; and thank the hon. 
advocate for ‘justice on an extended 
scale,” that he still continues to dispense 
so gracious a bounty to his brother mem- 
bers of parliament. 

The reason, indeed, why complaint 
alone is to be allowed, but nothing like 
redress, is not quite to my taste. For- 
sooth, if we even inquire, we shall (so 
the member for Dover says), “ paralyze 
the magistracy.” | Sir, if the magistracy 
only commit vagrants, or affiliate bastards, 
or sit at quarter sessions in their usual 
capacity, I would allow them the free 
exercise ofall their faculties ; but if they 
send soldiers to cut the throats of my 
fellow-countrymen who meet to petition 
for reform of parliament, I certainly would 
paralyze” them if I could. Their jus- 
tice on an extended scale,” is not the 
justice which pleases me: it is not the 
justice which is compatible with happi- 
ness and freedom, according to my notions 
of happiness and freedom. As little is it 
the justice of which we find any traces in 

_ Suppose a stranger were to tell_us that 
he had visited a country in which the peo- 
ple were said to be free, and to live under 
the control of equal laws—that in this 
country an immense body of the people 
had met to require a remedy for that 
which they tied fag thought a grievance, 
and which many of the wisest and great- 
est of their fellow-countrymen had long 
laboured to reform—that in the exercise 


| of this their privilege, secured to them by 
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immemorial usage, and by charters sealed 
with the blood of their ancestors, they had 
been put to the sword—men, women, and 
children, indiscriminately, without mercy, 
without warning—that theblood thus shed 
had been scarcely staunched on the wounds 
of the victims before the thanks of the 
sovereign were conveyed to the authors 
and perpetrators of this bloody tragedy — 
that the voice of an indignant nation had 
called for justice, but that even inquiry 
had been refused, and that those who 
should be the depositories of the national 
feeling and the national interest, became 
the accomplices of all these horrors, and 
of all this injustice,—that so far from 
reparation being granted to the sufferers, 
punishment was prepared for the com- 
not only the laws were 

affled, but that all the engines of govern- 
ment were set to work, to prevent redress 
_and to stifle inquiry.—Suppose the same 
stranger should continue to tell us that 
in this same country, those who had 
abused the ear of their sovereign, and 
changed, as it were, the fountain of 
mercy into a river of blood, those false 
servants were still allowed to enjoy the 
dignities and riot in the plunder of the 
state, whilst, whatever man was bold 
enough to raise his voice for justice, let 
him be the love and admiration of his 
-fellow-countrymen—let him be unsullied 
by a single crime, that man should be 
marked out as the victim of further ven- 
geance, and an attempt, fruitless, indeed, 
and absurd, made to degrade him by 
dooming him to a punishment which 
the voice of the whole nation had reserved 
rather for his persecutors—and, finally, 
that instead of any provision being made for 
the future protection of infringed rights 
and violated liberties, those rights should 
be further abridged, and those liberties 
further diminished; and temporary in- 
justice be converted into permanent law, 
—I ask, would not such a representation 
_ appear the offspring of distempered fancy? 
or would it not seem the description 
of events passing in a country never 
_ cheered by the day-star ‘of liberty—of a 
country whose people had pined for ever 
in hopeless bondage—whose nobles had 
always been the slaves of power, and 
whose annals could not record one gene- 
_ Yous struggle in the cause of liberty and 
virtue? Yet this is England; this is but 


a faithful picture of the transactions this 
Might under. discussion; and yet these 
transactions, horrid as they are, formed 
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but one feature of the system which has 
changed the face of England; and which 
has made even those of a middle-age 
scarcely able to recognize that free coun- 
try into which they were born. From 
the first moment that reform of parliament 
became the object of a great body in 
this country, a resolution was taken to 
keep it down—and those acquainted with 
the transactions of the last thirty years, 
know that not only all our coercivelaws, but 
every great change of policy has been di- 
rected to this sole end and aim. We 
made war against France to prevent re- 
form in parliament. The attempt. to 
establish constructive treason was made 
solely to put down the leaders of reform ; 
and the measures of 1794 were renewed 
for the same purposes in 1817. In pro- 
portion as the necessity of reform became 
more apparent to thebulk of the people, the 
resolution to stifle the cry for that reform 
became more decided on the part of the ° 
abettors of the present system. Hence 
their gagging and dungeon bills; hence 
their suspension of the laws on which our 
liberty depends; hence -their enormous 
standing army; hence also that frightful 
system, hitherto unknown to England, 
which, under the name of justice, lets loose 
the refuse of society against society itself, 
and arms a base and treacherous band of 
spies and informers against their defence- 
less fellow-countrymen. 

That all these dreadful engines of 
oppression were set in work against re- 
form there can be no doubt; and there 
remained only one other mode by which 
the government could act more rigor- 
ously against the abettors of that great 
principle. That mode was military exe- 
cution’;; and I repeat, that it ought not 
to surprise us to find that mode tried ut 
last. Whether the government command- 
ed at first what they approved afterwards, 
is nothing to us; by their approval, they 
have made this act their own. If the 
blood spilt at Manchester be unjustly, be 
uomercifully, be cruelly spilt, they are 


_accessaries after the fact at least; and on 


their heads must the injustice and the 
cruelty be finally avenged. We see how 
far this system has proceeded; we have 
no excuse of blindness on our part, or 
concealment on that of the ministers. If 
what has been done is to be tolerated in 
this country, let us not for the future 
affect any surprise to find that all our 
boasted laws, rights,. and liberties, are 
but so many words ; a mére unreal mock- 
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ery, to be used to cheat us when it serves 
the turn our masters, or to be dispens- 
ed with whenever open tyranny should 
ot more convenient and more effect- 
ual. It is the height of absurdity to sup- 
pose, that those who have done so much 
will not do more. It is the height of ab- 
surdity to suppose that the masters of a 
standing army and of a standing parlia- 
ment will respect those rights which were 
established when there was no standing 
army, and no standing parliament. Let 
us thertfare do something to rescue our- 
selves from the disgrace of total submis- 
sion, and of unmixed despair. Let us 
not be more terrified with the remedy 
than the disease, lest we should find our- 
selves reduced to that condition, which 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, attributes to 
degraded Rome. ‘Nunc quidem novo 
quodam morbo civitas moritur; ut cum 
omnes ea que sunt acta, improbent, que- 
rentur, doleant, varietas in re nulla fit, 
aperteqae loquantur et jam clare ge- 
mant ; tamen medicina nulla afferatur, ne- 
que enim resisti sine internecione posse 
arbitramur; nec viilemus qui finis ceden- 
di preter exitium futurus sit.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after the extent to which the discussion 
had been protracted, he thought it would 
be an abuse of the patience of the House 
if he were to occupy their time, in using 
more argument than was necessary; but 
he was sure the house would feel, after 
the many personal appeals which had been 
made to him in the course of the debate, 
that, independently of the situation which 
he held, and his responsibility as a minis- 
ter of the Crown, he should not stand jus- 
tified if he did not enter into some expla- 
nation upon the question. That he had 
delayed doing so until that moment, was 
owing tothe declaration of the hon.baronet, 
that not only the Manchester magistrates, 
but also the executive government were 
culpable in those transactions. He did not 
object to the executive government being 
held responsible for their conduct, and 
therefore he would enter into an explana- 
ion of that conduct; but before he did 
this, he begged to say a word as to the 
situation of government and of the House 
itself with respect to this question. And 
here he must protest against the assertion 
that any of the transactions at Manchester 
were under the direction of his Majesty’s 
government. He could state that govern- 
ment was quite distinct from the whole of 
these proceedings; that all the matters 


now under discussion could not have been 
controlled or interfered with by ministers; 
and that they were not aware of their oc- 
currence until they had been informed of 
them by Mr. Hay. It was then that they 
advised the thanks of the sovereign, of 
which he should say more presently. As 
to the assertion that ministers had ap- 
plauded the spilling of blood, he was cer- 
tain there was not a member of that House 
who believed it; for it could not be sup- 


posed that any men in their situation. 


would be base and cruel enough to ap- 
prove the shedding of the blood of his 
Majesty’s subjects. He would state, that 
it was not because blood had been shed, 
and that the transactions were of a most 
painful nature, in consequence of the shed- 
ding of blood, that ministers were to 
shrink from their duty in thanking those 
whom they conceived to have consci- 
entiously discharged arduous and im- 
portant functions, leaving their conduct 
open to the visitation of the laws, if it 
should be afterwards found that those laws 
had been violated. It had been said, that 
ministers were culpable in not having 
waited for an inquiry before they gave 
the thanks of the Crown; but he main- 
tained that they owed it to the magistrates 
to give an immediate opinion, as to whe- 
ther they had been considered to have 
acted properly or not, without waiting for 
an the minutiz of the trans- 
action. hy had not the same objections 
been made with respect to what had 
occurred relative'to the riots in Cam- 
bridgeshire? The satisfaction which his 
Majesty’s government had expressed at 
the conduct of the magistrates and yeo- 


| manry was not that blood had been shed, 


but that amidst those painful trans- 
actions—the most painful of which was 
the shedding of blood—the magistrates 
and the yeomanry have been found intrepid 
enough to discharge their duty on tliat 
day. Ifthat expression of thanks could 
have stood between the magistrates and 
the visitation of the law—if it could be 
afterwards shown that they had violated 
it—then indeed ministers might have been 
to blame, even though they had followed 
a general custom; but when they had 
only adhered to that general custom in a 
manner which could not prevent the future 
visitation of the law, it was an unfounded 
aspersion to say that they had any wish 
to sanction cruelty or bloodshed. 
Now, the House would allow him to 
say that this was the second time in which 
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his conduct, as one of the ministers of the 
Crown, had been arraigned upon the sub- 
ject of those transactions at Manchester. 
It certainly was not in the same parlia- 
ment, yet before the parliament of the 
country he had already explained the 
conduct of government ; and the proposi- 
tion for censuring that conduct had been 
rejected by perhaps the largest majority 
that had ever pronounced upon any ques- 
tion in that House; the numbers being 
381 against 150. He would therefore 
say, that if such had been the opinion of 
the House at a time when the feelings of 
the public had been wound up to exas- 
peration, by statements of what was said 
to have occurred, it ought to have been 
considered as decisive of the question. 
But, if that had not been thought suffi- 
cient by the hon. baronet, why had he 
delayed it until the present time? Why 
had he suffered the year 1820 to pass over 
without bringing forward his motion? 
Why had he waited to the present period 
of this session? He would answer, that 
it was to revive, by the re-agitation of 
this question, those feelings which hap- 


-pily, notwithstanding every thing that had 


been done, remained dormant in the 


country. In bringing this question before 


the House, the hon. baronet had thought 
fit to argue it as a transaction which should 
only be viewed as far as it respected Man- 
chester itself. But was that the fair view 
of the question? Ought not the proceed- 
ings on that occasion to have been, as 
they were very properly, viewed with re- 
ference to the general state of the coun- 
try? The spirit which was known long 
before that period to have existed at Man- 
chester, was also known to prevail in many 
other parts of the country. It had ex- 
tended to the metropolis itself, where an 
illegal meeting had been held in Smith- 
field, under the same individual who after- 
wards presided at Manchester. He had 
said that the Smithfield meeting was ille- 
gal; and he asked, eould there be a doubt 
of the illegality of that meeting, where it 
was resolved that the national debt was not 


a lawful debt, and ought not to be paid, - 


and that the people ought to pay no 
taxes, after a certain time, if parliament 
were not reformed? The same individual 
who had presided at this illegal meeting 


‘in Smithfield, was subsequently found 


going down to Manchester to preside at 
another meeting to be held there. Was 
not that of itself sufficient to create alarm 
in the minds ef the authorities at Man- 
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chester? The spirit which had assembled 
the crowds at Manchester had afterwards 
exploded into positive rebellion, and had 
brought many under the lash of the law 
for that crime, and nothing but mercy 
could have saved more than a hundred 
persons from forfeiting their lives as trai- 
tors, in Scotland and in Yorkshire. It 
had not therefore been correctly stated, 
that the meeting’ at Manchester had‘con- 
sisted-of moderate reformers, assembled 
for temperate discussion ; but they were 
a great mass assembled for purposes of 
intimidation and in order to bring on a 
revolutionary movement; and if the design 
had not been repressed at Manchester, it 
would have broken out into rebellion, and 
instead of the blood that had been shed 
there, torrents of blood would have burs 
forth. 
The hon. baronet had charged him with 
having made a statement formerly on this 
subject, and with having asserted the truth 
of the statement. Now, be positively de- 
nied that he had undertaken for the truth 
of one single fact which he had stated. 
He was in the recollection of many mem- 
bers of the House, when he said that he 
had only, in opposition to facts on the 
other side, stated facts on the best infor- 
mation he could receive. So far had he 
been from contending for the accuracy of 
the statement, that he had said that the 
House was not the place for inquiring 
into its accuracy ; and he had only stated 
those facts to stay the feelings of the 
House, and to protect the characters of 
worthy men, as he believed them to be, 
against calumny and misrepresentation. 
For this purpose he had stated facts on 
the best information be could obtain. Yet, 
contending that he never had made him- 
self answerable for the facts, he must, in 
justice to those from whom he had re- 
ceived his information, say, that it had not 
been found liable to any contradiction but 
such as must necessarily have arisen from 
the circumstances in which the informa- 
tion was given, and from a case of ‘so 
much confusion. He would not now go 
into the facts, and it was quite unneces- 
sary, if he could satisfy the House that 
their character and accuracy ought not to 
be inquired into at their: bar. But he 
would say, that all the main facts which 
he had stated had been distinctly con- 
firmed. He did not find that any one of 
the main facts relied. on had been invali- 
dated, nor any of those facts on which 
parliament had solemnly acted. The 
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facts were fully established, that there had 
been a meeting of from 70,000 to 80,000 

ersons, assembled under circumstances 
infinitely formidable in themselves; that 
the men had come in military array ; and 
that they must have met for any object 
but that of sober reform. The magistrates 
had been, he did not say justified, but 
called on as honest Englishmen to be at 
their post and to take care to be sup- 
ported by a proper military force. The 
magistrates had not intended to interfere 


‘with the meeting. They had taken their 


post for the purpose of watching the 
meeting, net of breaking it up. After a 
variety of depositions had been made, 
which gave a character of terror to the 
meeting in the minds of the people of 
Manchester, and which gave the meeting 
that illegal charac.er which the law asserts, 


-then had the magistrates granted a war- 
rant. The House had the verdict of a 


jury, as far as the arrests, in justification 


_of the magistrates. Mr. Hunt’s convic- 
, tion proved that the magistrates had been 
_ justified in issuing a warrant against Mr. 
. Hunt, and those who had been acting with 
-him. There was, therefore, not merely 


the depositions made previously to the 


_ issuing of the warrants, but the verdict of 


a jury since, to prove that the warrants 
were propérly issued. The jury, acting 
under the instruction of the learned judge, 
who had felt no doubt so far as the per- 
sons convicted had been concerned, had 


- confirmed the previous depositions laid 


before the magistrates. Who would ven- 


. ture to say that the meeting had not be- 


come iHegal from the moment that the 
eace had been broken, and resistance 
ad been made? From the moment that 


_ resistance had been made and tumult had 
. arisen, the assembly had become generally 


and universally illegal. 
If that was the case, the question then 


_ was, were the measures which the magis- 
_ trates had adopted reasonable, or were 


they measures of cruelty and oppression, 
which would always be reprobated by 
British law? He still said, that military 


. force had not been called in until the per- 


son employed had said that he was unable 
to execute the warrant [Cheers from.the 


_ Opposition}. He said that the magis- 


trates had not employed a greater force 
than was. necessary, and had not called 
assistance in until the danger of the yeo- 


. manry required it. Now, he would not 
. attempt to go into the circumstances 


which characterized that day. Injuries 


had happened to many innocent persons. 
The servants of the magistrates, the con- 
stables, had suffered: they had been 
struck, injured, and trodden down. The 
bloodshed was not occasioned by the 
magistrates, but by those who excited the 
people to tumult; by those who, under 
the mask of reform, had no other object 
than rebellion. On such persons the 
charge of blood oughtto fall, and not on 
the magistrates who were performing a 
painful and difficult duty, and who had the 
manliness to do that duty with firmness. 
He would not condescend to comment on 
the assertion that justice could not be ob- 
tained. Did they mean to say, that the 
grand jury of Manchester had failed to 


do their duty? Did they mean to say 


that it was a question of blood, and that if 
it was, the misconduct of any grand jury 
could shut up a case of murder from in- 
vestigation and punishment? It would 
have been better if the hon. baronet had 
left the question of murder, supposing it 
to be such, to the decision of a jury, for 
which, upon other occasions, he professed 
to have so much respect, than to let it lie 
upon the Journals of parliament until it 
suited his convenience to bring it forward. 
Did the hon. baronet mean to say, that 
the House of Commons was a more com- 
petent tribunal in such cases than a jury 
of the country? Did he, after all his 
attacks upon that House, which he did 
not even treat with ordinary respect, 
which he took all opportunities to traduce 
and vilify in other places—did he now 
come to that House as the only place in 
the country were justice could be ob- 
tained? It was an insult to their under- 
standings to assert that the hon. baronet 
had no other means of proceeding than 
by such an application, or that those who 
suffered had no other opportunity of re- 
dress than by putting their case into the 
hands of the hon. baronet to be dealt with 
at his convenience, and according to the 
new view he had taken of the justice and 
competency of the House of Commons. 
Would not’ the sufferers have their civil 
action against the officers concerned, and 
against the yeomanry, in which the whole 
question might be brought under the view 
of the court ? 
But it had been asked why certain in- 
dividuals were not examined on the trial 
of Mr. Hunt? The reason was obvious 
—because the question before the Court 
was merely whether the meeting . was 
legally or illegally convened. Why, he 
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would ask again, did they not bring their 
actionsagainst the Manchester yeomanry, 
who had been most unjustly vilified 
throughout the whole of these transac- 
tions, as all men were sure to be who 
stood.forward boldly to discharge their 
duty to the country ? It had struck him, 
last night, as whimsically amusing, when 
the hon. member for Dover was stating 
facts as they had been given to him, to 
see the hon. member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Bennet) constantly interrupting him with 
the question, “Is that deposition on 
oath ?” meaning if it was not on oath, that 
it was unworthy ofattention ; while all the 
reformers of Manchester who sent up state- 
ments to that House were to be believed 
on their honour and conscience! It 
was a proof that they had not a foot of 
ground to stand upon, when they did 
not dare to appear before a jury.—But 
then it was urged, on the other hand, 
that the poor people could not afford 
to go to trial—that they had not the 
means. It appeared, however, that their 
case had attracted the attention of the 
hon. baronet, whose name appearedat the 
head of a large collection for the suf- 
ferers, amounting, he believed, to 2,000. 
But had a farthing of that money been ap- 
plied to the prosecution of those who 
were charged with these atrocities? He 
knew it had beensaid, that some por- 
tion was expended at Oldham ; but never 
was there a proceeding more unjustly in- 
stituted than that, or more unlikely to 
answer the ends of justice in any respect 
— it was a mode of getting up a case to 
influence the public mind and mislead the 
public opinion, and not to try the merits 
of the question. But how was the money 
applied ?—in advertising for the persons 
who had been wounded. It wasimpossible 
not to feel one’s heart bleed for those 
who suffered, whether through their own 
infatuation, or innocently, as was often 
the case in tumults; but still he main- 
tained that those funds would have been 
better employed in a country like this, 
where no sufferer, where no wounded man 
could be left to perish; in prosecuting the 
offenders, if there was a case against 
them, than in advertising for wounds and 
bruises, and for every thing that could 
exasperate the feelings of the people, al- 
ready sufficiently excited. The hon. 
baronet came with the worst possible 
— before parliament, after the House 

ad-already pronounced a solemn deci- 
sion on the subject; not that they were 
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indifferent to the sufferings endured, but 
that they thought them better trusted to 
the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
There was no case laid before them now 
which would justify them in changing 
that opinion, with regard to transactions 
of so complicated a nature, and to indi- 
viduals excited and irritated by the trans- 
actions. An hon. and learned gentleman 
had said, on the former night, that the 
question was of so lofty and sublimated a 
kind, as to be unfit for the jurisdiction of 
the King’s-bench; that the conduct im- 
puted to the magistracy and yeomanry 
constituted an offence not known to the 
law, and therefore that a final judgment 
ought to be pronounced upon it by a de- 
cision of that House. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, however, would find 
it difficult to convince the country that it 
might be better decided in that House 
without an examination on oath, than in 
other places where oaths were administered 
to the witnesses. If he knew any thing 
of a British House of Commons, they 
would discharge their duty to their con- 
stituents upon a better principle. He 
was confident that the good sense and 
manliness of parliament would look at the 

uestion as an attempt—a feeble attempt, 
thank God—to revive the inflammation 
which had subsided. To that manliness 
and intelligence, which was its character- 
istic, he looked for the putting down of 
discord, and the discountenancing of trea- 
son and rebellion. We were delivered 
from the delusion of another great ques- 
tion, and this was an attempt to renew 
the’ excitement of the’ public mind. 
Whatever might be said to the disad- 
vantage of parliament, and whatever pains 
might be taken to degrade and vilify the 
House of Commons, and propagate an 
opinion that it was not respected, he 
would say that the voice of parliament 
had a. magical influence on the public 
mind. The danger of treason had dis- 
appeared before the thunder of parliament, 
and he was still confident that the delu- 
sion could never be revived by the hon. 
baronet, if the manliness and wisdom of 

arliament continued to manifest itself, 
by their strong and decided vote that 
night. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he had no-doubt that 
the noble lord’s speech was well calculated 
for its purpose, and that it would have its: 
impression. It was a speech partaking 
more of the nature of magic than of reason. 
If it had not reason in it, it had some- 
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thing beyond it. And the noble lord 
himself seemed to be the greatest con- 
juror in the House. This he was sure of 
-—that if the noble lord were not better 
acquainted with the House of Commons 
than with the. nature of fair debate, he 
would not have attempted to defend the 
weakness of his own cause, by carrying 
war into the territories of his opponents, 
and imputing motives to all who stood in 
his way. From the real nature of the 
case on the noble lord’s part one would 
have expected a candid and modest de- 
fence—[ A laugh, and ** Hear, hear,” J]— 
he said candid and medest, for if it was a 
defence which the noble lord had made, 
it was not altogether remarkable for the 
character of modesty. A great part of it 
had been an attack on the motives of 
those who had brought forward the pre- 
sent motion. If the noble lord could 
not think of the transaction at Man- 
chester without feeling his heart bleed, 
could he not conceive any motive for 
this motion but what was mean, base, and 
inconsistent with humanity? Might not 
those who brought it forward be supposed 
to feel their hearts bleed also, at the in- 
juries and sufferings of that day, and 
might not the tenderest humanity be their 
motive? The noble lord had said truly, 
that the verdict of a jury had proved the 
illegality of the meeting, but that the 
question of the dispersion remained alto- 
gether untouched. But it was new to him 
(Mr. Scarlett) to hear that when the dis- 
persion was of such a nature as to make 
one’s heart bleed, the only remedy 
was specific actions for each case of 


_injury- He thought that the circum- 


stances which made the heart bleed— 
an immense assemblage, who had com- 
mitted no outrage, dispersed in a manner 
so cruel, trampled on, wounded, and some 
destroyed—might be brought before a 
British House of Commons froma feeling 
concern for our fellow subjects, and without 
any disposition to excite tumult, The 
noble lord’s manner indicated the triumph 
he anticipated ; his confidence had arisen 
from his knowledge of the result. The 
subject itself, he (Mr. Scarlett) viewed 
thaps differently from.any view that had 
itherto- been taken of it. He was unwill- 
ing to refer to matters in: which he had 
taken part; but having been. alluded to 
from béth sides of the House, he would 
offer a few, observations, on the trial at 
York. It was. perfectly fair.to draw in- 
ferences from hig manner of conducting 
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the trial, but not from his silence in that 
House, respecting his motives. Why 
Nadin. and others had not been called, 
the House would not at least know from 
him. The public had a right to draw 
their own inferences. He had endeavour- 
ed on that occasion to follow the same 
path of duty as on every other; and to 
effect this object by all the means con- 
sistent with a good conscience. It had 
been said that he was well acquainted with 
the magistrate, Mr. Hulton. He was not 
well acquainted with him, he knew, none 
of his family ; andall he knew of him or 
his family was to his credit. One of his 
objects in now addressing the House was 
to redeem his pledge to Mr. Hulton. Mr. 
Hulton had been examined; his exami- 
nation was before the public; it was not 
so correctly reported as it ought to 
be ; but no intentional misrepresentation 
could be imputed to any one. The 
meeting having thus begun to assemble, 
the mode of its assembly, and. the in- 
creasing numbers of those assembled, ap- 
peared to inspire the inhabitants of Man- 
chester with considerable alarm. ‘The 
magistrates, who at that time were as- 
sembled at Mr. Buxton’s house, did not 
contemplate any thing more than the col- 
lecting of a military force in the neigh- 
bourhood to watch the meeting, until 
they received the depositions of thirty or 
forty respectable gentlemen, that the 
terrors of the inhabitants were still further 
excited. It was not until they had re- 
ceived those depositions that they enter- 
tained the design of arresting the leaders 
of the multitude which was then collect- 
ing before them. A warrant was then 
prepared for their arrest, and put into 
the hands of Nadin, the constable. Mr. 
Hulton stated, that Nadin told him that 
it would be impossible to execute it with- 
out the assistance of a military force. 
The consequence was, that he ordered a 
military force to approach the house 
where the magistrates were sitting. The 
Manchester yeomanry were the first troops 
that came, and they drew up under Mr. 
Buxton’s windows. Mr. Hulton stated, 
that he never gave them. orders to ride 
into the meeting and attack the multitude. 
He (Mr. Scarlett) was not able to give 
any satisfactory information to the House 
how it happened that. the yeomanry did 
ride into that meeting. He had however 
been given to understand that they had 
done so. upon the representation of one of 
the constables. Mr, Hulton declared 
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that he knew nothing at all of their ad- 
vance until he saw them engaged with the 
multitude. They must have advanced, 
with considerable alacrity, inasmuch as 
they rode over one of their own consta- 
bles in their course. When they had 
arrived at the hustings, Mr. Hulton 
thought, from their appearance, that the 
multitude had obtained an advantage over 
them. At the very moment that Mr. 
Hulton was labouring under this impres- 
sion, colonel L’Estrange came up with a 
body of cavalry to Mr. Buxton’s, and 
formed them in the same place in which 
the Manchester yeomanry had been 
formed. Colonel L’Estrange then said to 
Mr. Hulton, who was standing at the 
window—‘* What orders have you for 
us ?”? Mr. Hulton then answered, ‘ Good 
God! sir, how can you ask such a ques- 
tion? Do you not see that they are de- 
feating the yeomanry?” Colonel L’Es- 
‘trange took that answer, as in point of 
fact it was, for an order that he should 
advance to the rescue of the yeomanry. 
‘That statement, it was necessary for him 
to premise, was the statement of Mr. 
‘Hulton. He should now beg leave to 
trouble the House with his own opinion 
of what were the real facts of the case. 
If gentlemen would take the trouble of 
‘looking at the trial, they would find that 
‘two reporters were examined at it—one 
of the name of Orton, the other of the 
name of Tyas—both young men of edu- 
cation and of considerable talent. The 
‘former was called in behalf of the prose- 
cution, and the Jatter in :behalf of ithe 
defence; but the evidence of both he 
conceived to:be important to the prose- 
-cution, Mr. Tyas upon his examination 
‘proved on oath all.that.he had previously 
-written ; and it was only fair to state, that 
his account was corroborated in all its 
leading facts by the evidence of both 
arties. It appeared, then, from Mr. 
'yas’s statement, that the Manchester 
yeomanry had rode into the multitude, 
for the purpose of arresting the indivi- 
duals who were the‘leaders of it. When 
they had ridden up to the hustings, they 
- formed round them, and the officer of the 
cavalry went up to Mr.:Hunt, and said to 
“ Sir,:-I have: a. warrant against you, 
and arrest you as my. prisoner,” or, in 
other words, called upon him to surrender. 
‘Mr. Huntthen saidthat he would surrender 
chimself to any civil officer who would 
- show him his warrant. 
came. up .and said that would .arrest 
VOL, V. 


After that, Nadin 
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not—I leave it to you" 
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him, as he had got information upon oath 
against him; upon which Mr. Hunt sur- 
rendered. A person of the name of 
Saxton was standing in the cart. Two of 
the yeomanry rode uptohim, ‘“ There,” 
said one of them, ‘is that rogte Saxton 
—do you run him through the body.” 
“‘ No,” replied the other, “ I had rather 
The man imme- 
diately made a blow at Saxton, and it 
was only by his slipping aside that the 
blow missed him. After that had bap 
pened Mr. Tyas said that something like 
a cry of “ Look at their flags—have at 
their banners,” was raised by the yeo- 
manry, and that then they dashed at the 
flags which were’on the hustings. That 
was the moment at which Mr. Hulton 
observed them riding into the crowd, and 
conceived them to be in danger. Had 
the yeomanry stopped after they had 
taken the flags, he was disposed to think 
that no great mischief would have been 
done; but instead of doing so, they then 
began to attack the multitude. This he 
believed to be the real state of the facts; 
and it was only due to candour and justice 
to say, that according to this account of 
the transaction no censure could justly 
attach to the magistrates. If they had 


acted under a sense of duty created by _ 


an impression of ,alarm, their error was 
certainly venial. The House ought to 
judge of the conduct of the magistrates, 


not by the considerations which suggested 


themselves after the event, but by the 
considerations which suggested them- 


selves to their minds at the moment. 


They ought to judge of them by the 


feelings which must ,have been foremost 


on the minds of the magistrates at the 
instant, and by the apprehensions which 
they had reason to suppose existed in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Manchester. 
A meeting so numerous as that was, must 
have excited fears in their minds; and 


‘they might naturally think that the best 


mode of getting rid of those fears would 
be by arresting the leaders. of the multi- 
tude before the multitude had become in- 
flamed by their seditious harangues. If 
the act were to do over again, he should 
certainly advise the magistrates, under 
all the circumstances of the case, not to 
do it; but it would-be hard .to,say that 
they ought now to be censured for having 
doneit. The hon. and learned gentleman 
then. proceeded to.state his opinion, that 


the. most unfit body to disperse that meet- 
.ing that. respectable: body—for so he 
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“sist of farmers, as in -other parts of the 
‘country, but of individuals engaged in 
various branches of trade, felt consi- 


_ an immense multitude, by a person totally 


“misconception of duty. 
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must still call them—the yeomanry of 
Manchester. That town, in point of po- 
pulation, was the second in England, and 
‘was as much attached to his majesty’s go- 
vase as any town in the kingdom. 
The low€r classes in that town and the 
neighbourhood did not agree in political 
opinion with the great mass of the richer 
inhabitants: indeed a bitter spirit of hos- 
tility existed between them. The yeo- 
manry of Manchester, who did not con- 


derable resentment and _ indignation 
oo those who advocated the principles 
of reform, which they themselves con- 
ceived to be destructive of, instead of 
necessary to, the constitution. On that 
fotal day, the 16th August, their feelings 
were imbittered by the circumstances 
which had attended a former meeting, 
and received still further aggravation 
from the resentment which they. felt at 
the attempt made, as they conceived, to 
dictate to the town, through the means of 


unconnected'‘with it. The multitude, how-~ 
ever, ought not to have been dispersed at 
all in the manner it was dispersed. The 
yeomanry had no right to act at all with- 
out the authority of the magistracy. 
They might think it to be their duty to 
rdie- into the multitude without orders ; 
but, in his opinion, it was clearly a great 
The learned 
gentleman then remarked, that in the 
course of the trial it had become import- 
ant to discover, whether any attempt had 
deen made to serve the warrant without 
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thority of a warrant. Until the moment 
that Hont asked for the warrant and 
Nadin produced it, they had no right to 
disperse the meeting. The reasons which 
he had stated he conceived to be such as 
called upon the House to institute an in- 
quiry ; but besides them there was another 
reason not less cogent, namely, the ne- 
cessity of preventing the recurrence of a 
similar scene upon any future occasion. 
The learned gentleman then said, in re- 
ferring to lord Sidmouth’s letter of thanks 
to the magistrates, that it showed unfit 
precipitation on the part of government, 
and frankly confessed that, viewing it as 
he did, totally divested of all party feel- 
ing, he conceived it calculated to produce 
universal irritation in the country. His 
hon. friend, the member for Westminster, 
had been prosecuted for the letter which 
he wrote regarding it, on the graund that 
his letter was calculated to prejudice the 
trial then pending. Might not the letter 
of lord Sidmouth have been prosecuted 
‘upon exactly the same grounds, returning, 
as it did, most unqualified thanks to the 
magistrates within two days after intelli- 
gence had been received of a transaction, 
‘of which, according to the noble lord, 
the very recital made the heart bleed? 
He thought that every magistrate in the 
county of Lancaster, and that even the 
ecg of the grand jury itself, must 

ave been influenced by that letter, as 
the thanks which it contained rendered 
the question completely a ministerial one. 
—The hon, and learned gentleman, after 
some further observations on the same 
subject, in order to show the political 
hostility which existed at Manchester 


the assistance of the military. The}about the 16th of August, alluded toa 


learned judge had asked, again and again, 
whether any application, either personal 
or by proclamation, was made to the 
erowd to get out of the way in order that 
@ warrant might be served by the civil 
power; and the answer which he iovari- 
ably received was “‘ No.” When the 
constables advanced, they were met, some 
said, by cheers of welcome; others, by 
cheers of defiance. The cheers, perhaps, 
were a mixture of both. Why should 
they not cheer? Was any gentleman 
bold enough to say that they had nota 
right to resist if a parcel of soldiers rode 
in upon them without a warrant? He 
must confess that he was not the man 


fact which occurred on the cross-exami- 
nation of Murray, one of the witnesses 
examined at York. The witness was 
asked whether he had ever said that 
‘‘ rather than see the reformers triumph, 
he would prefer to walk up to his knees 
in their blood.” He refused giving a 
direct answer to the question ; but he said 
that he would not believe any reformer 
upon his oath. For aught he knew, a simi- 
lar feeling might have existed in the breast 
of some members of the grand jury, and 
might have led them to reject bills which 
were presented to them upon the oaths 
of reformers. It was said by gentlemen 
on the other side, that no attempt had 


bold enough to say so; on the contrary, 
he said that they had a right to resist, if ; 


they were rode in upon without the aa 


been made to bring this question to trial 
before the usual tribunals of the country. 
Surely those gentlemen had forgotten 
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that bills of indictment had been offered 
to grand juries, but rejected, and infor- 
mations asked for against magistrates, but 
refused. But then it was said, that no 
action had been brought to recover da- 
mages for the injuries which had been 
sustained ; and that that was one way of 
trying this greatconstitutional question. If 
it was, it was information to him; for he 
did not see how a question of that im- 
portance could be settled by a civil action. 
ow could an old woman of 82, for in- 
stance, bring an action of damages for a 
wound which she had received from a 
yeoman whose person she could not re- 
cognise? On a former occasion when 
this question had been discussed in the 
House, it had been said—‘ whilst a prose- 
cution is depending, the House must not 
interfere.” On that occasion he had said, 
that he knew of no question then before 
the courts, which would bring to trial the 
conduct of the military and the magis- 
tracy towards the people. The trial at 
York had. proved that he was. correct. 
That argument therefore, such as it was, 
could now no longer be used. The quese 
tion then was reduced to this point—was 
the time too late for the House to inter- 
fere? Did the noble lord mean to sa 
that if the constitution had been violated, 
time should make the people of England 
sleep over the injury which they had re- 
ceived? He. should indeed think ill of 


the people of England—he should indeed 


consider them unworthy of the liberty 
which they enjoyed—if a short year and 
a half could make them forget those 
wrongs which, according to the noble 
lord, made the heart of those who had 
only read them bleed to the inmost core. 

The Actorney General said, that after 
the length of discussion into which this 
question had gone, it was not his inten- 
tion to..occupy the time of the House, 
because he thought the speech of his 
-hon. and learned friend, and the very can- 
did statement he had made this 
occasion, not. only relieved him 
fromthe necessity of addressing many 
,observations tothe House, but must have 
convinced those who sat around him that 
this motion could not be supported. The 
hon. .baronet, in his opening speech, at- 
tached great, blame upon two parties 
.who were entirely relieved by the speech 
of his. hon. and. learned friend, nathely, 


-his majesty’s ministers and the magistrates.. 


What was the charge against his majesty’s 
“ministers, made by the hon. baronet and 
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reiterated by the learned member for. 
Nottingham,? why, that they deliberately 
authorized. the transactions. His hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Denman) assert- 
ed, that he believed the magistrates could 
not have acted in the. way in which they 
did but for the previous sanction of his 
majesty’s government. What was the next 
charge? That. the magistrates: delibe-. 
rately and wantonly authorized the scene 
which afterwards took place. What was 
the testimony of his learned friend (Mr. 


Scarlett) fully confirmed as it was by the 


letter of Mr. Norris and the testimony, of 
Mr. Hulton ?—that the magistrates never 
had the intention of dispersing the meet- 
ing, or of arresting Mr. Hunt,. until after 
the meeting took place, and those.circum- 
stances fell under their notice. which ren- 
dered it an imperative duty to issue the 
warrant. Then all the charges which the 
hon. member for Westminster had so la- 
vishly made against ministers, were over- 
thrown by his learned friend, who had 
stated, that not only in his conscience did 
he believe that the magistrates had no in- 
tention of dispersing the meeting, but 
that. he believed his majesty’s ministers 
never authorized, or sanctioned the dis- 

ersion. If that was the result of his 
learned friend’s speech, then the question 
was reduced to this, whether an inquiry 
was to be instituted at the bar of that 
House into the conduct of the yeomanry ? 
With respect to that question, it could be 
investigated and ought to be investigated 
by the tribunals of the country. Did his 
learned friend say it could not be discus- 
sed by way of action? Had not the 

reatest constitutional questions been tried 
by action? How were the questions of 
ship-money and general warrants decided ? 
He said, therefore, that. by way of action it 
could be tried. They might have brought 
an issue to try whether the yeomanry were 
sanctioned, and whether the magistrates 
could, under such circumstances as pre- 
sented themselves, order them to advance. 
Then his learned friend said, attempts were 
made by bills of indictment, and that grand 
juries had thrown out those bills. That was, 
he believed, the first time that the circum- 


stance of a bill being thrown out was of- 
fered as a presumption of guilt. And yet 
the grand jury were told that they were so 


deluded, and had so involved themselves in 
particular feelings, that they had unjustly 


thrown out those bills, because, perhaps, 
they could not give credit to the reformers. 
-Was such an imputation ever cast on the 
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noble lord who was the foreman of the 
grand jury? Then it was said, in order 
to get out of that dilemma, “ but the noble 
Jord might not have concurred.” If that 
was 0, still it was casting imputations on 
the majority of the grand jury, that no- 
thing which had occurred authorized 
gentlemen to do. The same happened 
on the inquisition before the coroner; 
all those inquests had exculpated the 
military on that occasion, with one excep- 
tion, in which a constable was killed. But 
what had prevented the parties from pre- 
ferring bills again, if they were dissatisfied. 
The natural inference was, that they hdd 
no case; particularly when he recollected 
the activity used, and the subscriptions 
which were raised to enable the parties 
i gate to bring to justice those who 
had injured them; and be it recollected, 
that part of the sum was expended, not 
for the purpose of investigating the cases 
of those men, but in defending the per- 
son who was the real author of the inju- 
ries ; not for the purpose of bringing an 
action against the magistrates, or inves- 
tigating the conduct of the yeomanry, 
but in defending those persons who were 
convicted by a jury, and whose conviction 
had at last extorted from the gentlemen 
opposite that this meeting was illegal. 

en his learned friend had enlarged on 
the conduct of ministers, as having had 
the effect of prejudging the question. Did 
his learned friend forget what had taken 
place at the county meeting at York, and 
at county meetings over almost all the 
kingdom? Notwithstanding the attempt 
made by the noble lord to explain, no 
man could read those resolutions, and not 
see that they did not mean explicitly to 
give an opinion. He should take the 
trouble to refer to those resolutions, and 
leave it to the House to say whether they 
did not convey that, in the opinion of the 
meeting, the assembly at Manchester was 
a legal assembly? What was the second 
resolution? That it was a direct violation 
of law, and an alarming invasion of the 
rights of the pene to disperse, by vio- 
lence, and still more by the employment 
‘ofa military force, a meeting legally assem- 
bled and peaceably held for such purposes. 
He said that this resolution meant to con- 
vey, that the meeting was legally assem- 
bled. The next resolution was still more 
‘explicit ; «“ That we have learned, with un- 
‘feigned concern that a meeting held at Man- 
‘chester on the 16th August last, avowedly 


for such purposes, at 


which it has not 


hitherto appeared that any illegal act had 
been committed, of that previous procla- 
mation to disperse had been made accord- 
ing to Jaw; was ery attacked and dis- 
onion by a military force, whereby the 
ives of a great number of his majesty’s 
subjects were endangered, many of them 
wounded, and some killed.” The re- 
solution affirmed that this meeting was 
legally assembled, and it affirmed that 
it was illegally dispersed. ‘Theré was 
no man who had read those resolutions 
with candour, who did not see that they 
meant to affirm that this meeting was le- 
gally assembled and that no illegal act 
was done before it was dispersed by the 
military, But these were not the only re- 
solutions. There were others moved in 
various parts of the country, and that at 
a period when legal proceedings were in- 
stituted ; and yet they were told how im- 
proper it was to send that letter which 
merely thanked the magistrates for their 
exertions, without affirming any thing with 
respect to the meeting! The hon. and 
Jearned gentleman, who had adverted to 
the prosecution instituted against the 
hon. baronet, had admitted that a jury at 
York had declared the meeting to be 
illegal. This being the case, were not 
his majesty’s ministers justified in the 
course which they had adopted? And 
he would ask, what other consequences 
could follow from an investigation by 
that House than a prosecution against the 
yeomanry, which had not been yet insti- 
tuted, and which, in the absence of all 


investigation by that House, was still 


open? If he believed the statements in 
the petitions presented, there could be 
no difficulty in instituting these proceed- 
ings ; seeing that the names of the parties 
stated to have committed the outrage had 
been mentioned. If the only question 
was, the conduct of the yeomanry, that 
conduct was still open for investigation 
in the courts of law. At that late hour 
he should not enter farther into the ques- 
tion, particularly as the speech of his 
learned friend had exculpated his ‘majes- 
ty’s ministers and the magistrates, to 
whom the hon. baronet had attempted to 
attach the odium of the transaction. The 
verdict of guilty against the persons tried 
at York had justified the conduct of the 
magistrates, and if the conduct of the 

eomanry were ‘culpable, the time which 


ad elapsed did not bar investigation in. 


the courts of law, and parliament would 


do av injustice to the parties accused, by 
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tribunals. The hon. baronet had said 


‘that he thought he should be wanting in 


‘man (Mr. Scarlett) had completely con- 


‘peared to him:that the not’bringing these 
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taking that investigation from the 


that the facts on which the ministerial side 
of the House relied had been disproved 
by the evidence at York. He maintained 
that they had not; but even supposing 
that they had, was it fair to characterize 
the proceedings of the 16th of August as 
a murder and a massacre? As far as any | 
investigation had been made into the sub-" 
ject, they had been fouud not to be mur- 
der; and he would ask, where was that 
candour on which honourable gentlemen 
so much prided themselves, when they 
stigmatized with such epithets the actions 
of men whom they wished to put upon 
their trial ? 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, so much al- 
lusion had been made to the York meeting, 


respect ifhe did not state his own opinion, 
that in the resolutions of that meeting the 
question of the legality of the assembly at 
Manchester was not prejudged ; because 
particular words were inserted, qualifying 
the opinion and limiting the object of the 
people on that oceasion. He felt called 
upon to say further, that in the speeches 
made on that occasion, his friends who 
were opposed to him did not prejudge the 
question: they did not state that ‘the 
meeting was legally assembled, but they 
said that the transactions required investi- 
gation. Having said thus much, he had 
only one other remark in answer to what 
fell from the gentlemen on the other side, 
as tothe reason why he could not vote for 
inquiry formerly; namely, that a prose- 
cution was pending. Undoubtedly that 
was one of the reasons that -he gave; but 
he also gave as a reason, that these cir- 
cumstances never could be inquired into 
by parliament with any hope of coming to 
a satisfactory conclusion. But if he was 
of that opinion formerly, he must say that 
the speech of the hon. and learned gentle- 


vinced him, that, to enter into inquiry 
would be useless, and that the persons who 
were injured had a remedy in a court of 
law. The learned gentleman had ac- 
quitted the magistrates of blame: he had 
‘stated that the yeomanry advanced with- 
out authority. Was not that a subject 
for investigation ina court of law? He 
had ‘always understood that a wilitary 
person in command, if his troops acted 
against the people without orders, was 
‘amenable to -a. court of law; and it ap- 
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persons to the bar of justice was a clear 
proof that those who complained had no 
case against them. 

Lord Milton observed, that the expla- 
nation of his hon. colleague, as to the 
York county meeting, rendered any ob- 
servations from him on the subject unne- 
cessary. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to reply. He said, 
that after the ample discussion which the 
subject had undergone, he would detain 
the House but a few moments. The case 
remained precisely where it was; for the 
noble marquis and the hon. and learned 
gentlemen opposite, and all their ad- 
herents, seemed determined to shut their 
eyes to the real and great question, and 
to endeavour to turn the attention of the 
House to minute parts of it. They 
talked of it as a question between cer- 
tain persons who had been aggrieved, and 
those by whom they had been aggrieved, 
instead of a question between the people 
of England-and his majesty’s govern- 
ment. That the people assembled at a 

ublic meeting were to have the military 
fet loose upon them, and that it was to be 
held that no one was amenable for that 
act, surely afforded the strongest ground 
for parliamentary inquiry. The House 
ought to be informed by an inquiry at the 
bar, whether the troops had committed mili- 
tary execution without the authority of the 
magistrates, and had of their own head 
perpetrated the violences which had oc- 
curred. They ought to be informed whe- 
ther ministers stood clear on the subject. 
Seeing the correspondence that existed 
between the magistrates and his majesty’s 
ministers ; seeing that the latter had pub- 
lished the letters of the magistrates, but 
had not ventured to lay before the House 
their answers; seeing the ungracious an- 
swer to the sheriffs of London put into 
the mouth of his majesty, who was made 
to say, that the citizens of London could 
not know the previous transactions and 
circumstances at Manchester ; seeing all 
this, it was difficult to believe that what 
had taken place was not, in a great mea- 
sure, the result of directions from his ma- 
jesty’s government. As to its being too 
late for the investigation, that he denied. 
The time that had elapsed had only 


served to divest the subject of all false ap- 


pearances, and to exhibit it in ‘its true 
shape and colours. The noble Jord had 
made his statements lightly, and without 
any shadow of proof. The attacks of the 
military upon the people were distinctly 
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roved; indeed, so distinctly, that the ' 


earned judge who presided at the trials 
at York, stated to the jury that there ap- 
peared no justification for the employment 
of the military in the execution of the 
warrant. Though the parties tried at 
York were charged with a conspiracy, yet 
the legality of the meeting did not appear 
tobe decided by that trial. It was said 
on that occasion, that the parties had been 
guilty of stirring up the minds of the peo- 
ple to a hatred and contempt of the go- 
vernment ofthe country. But it was hardly 
possible to touch upon public grievances 
—to point out even the corruption of that 
House—without involving one’s self with- 
in the scope of such a charge. The 
whole of the facts stated determined one 
point, namely, that Mr. Hunt and the 
other parties had not attended the meet- 
ing with the motives imputed to them. 
An hon. gentleman who had just sat down 
had, as gentlemen under the influence of 
passion were generally in the habit of 
doing, recommended calmness and cool- 
ness to him. _ He knew not how to reply 
to this advice, as he did not feel the want 
of those qualities; perhaps indeed he 
might, in the heat of argument, have been 
betrayed into hasty expressions; and 
there never was a question more calcu- 
Jated to excite, and at the same time to 
excuse, the warmth of a man’s feelings 
than the present. The hon. member for 
Dover iad attempted to throw discredit 
upon the investigation which had taken 

lace, as well as upon that now proposed, 

y Stating that he had had the good for- 
tune of meeting persons who were said to 
have been killed at Manchester, alive and 
unhurt; that a child reported to have 
been killed by the yeomanry, had died of 
convulsions; that a man reported to have 
been killed by the constables, had been 
actually choaked by eating mutton; and 
that a father, after having in the hospital 
identified the clothes of his son, whom he 
understood to have been murdered, had 
afterwards met that son alive and well. 
.The hon, member for Newcastle had gone 
further than the noble lord had the face to 
do. The noble lord had confined the 
guilt to the Manchester yeomanry ;. but 
the hon. member contended, that no guilt 
_could be imputed, but that it was an act 
of extended justice. ; 

Mr. Wilmot appealed to the House, 
whether any hon. member had a right to 
3 ee a forced construction upon his words? 
What he stated was, that if the military 


_ Sir F. Bardett’s Motion, 3c. 
had been called in by the magistrates, in 
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the exercise of a sound discretion, then 
the magistrates were not responsible for 
the acts subsequently committed by that 
military. 

Sir F. Burdett expressed himself satis- 
fied with the explanation of the hon. 
member, as it appeare¢ that he was not 
an advocate of that extended justice to 
which he had alluded. The noble lord had 
stated that which was a perfect truism: 
he had said, that he could rely upon the 
present construction cf the House of 
Commons. No man would dispute the 
noble lord's intimate acquaintance with 
the formation of the House: he was a 
witness, omni exceptione major on that 
subject; for he had no doubt studied its 
construction with the painful skill of an 
anatomist: he was, besides, well quali-- 
fied to judge of the construction of the 
House of Commons of England by his 
knowledge of that of Ireland. He was 
well aware of the value of its present con- 
struction for his own purposes ; and that 
the House was worthy of his lordship, 
and his lordship of the House, he would 
be the last-man in the world to deny. 
Not, however, understanding all the ex- 
cellent qualities of the House as the 
noble lord did, he could not but regard it 
as a body most mischievous and _perni- 
cious to the country, and one which the 
people of England were naturally anxious 
to see reformed.—[Cries of Order } 

The Speaker was satisfied that he need 
not repeat the words which had fallen 
from the hon. baronet in the heat of the 
moment, to convince him that his conduct 
was irregular. ; 

_ Sir F. Burdett professed himself ready 
to submit to whatever the Speaker might 
judge correct in the course of debate. — 
The real question at issue was, whether in 
future the people of England should be 
allowed to exercise their undoubted and © 
unalienable right of meeting in any man- 
ner and in any numbers, for any lawful 
purpose; or whether the intestine war, 
which the noble Secretary at War had 
said had been carried on against them for 
the last five years, was still to be conti- 
nued. He was convinced that the people 
were in no way hostile to the institutions 
of the country; but they thought them- 
selves entitled to the constitution, and to 
all those rights which the constitution 
gave them; above all, to that great right 
of free election of their representatives 
for the protection of their interests and 
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property. This was the whole object of 
the, meeting at Manchester; yet it was 
there that more than six hundred men, 
women, and children, had been killed, 
wounded, or maimed ; and yet, it was into 
this horrible transaction that ministers 
refusedinquiry. As to the proceedings of 
the grand jury at Lancaster, he intended 
to cast no imputations on them; but he 
must say that it was utterly incomprehen- 
sible to him upon what ground the bills 
were rejected by them, recollecting that 
all the facts were beyond the possibility 
of dispute. Then they came before the 
coroner, where, according to the assertion 
of the noble lord, some tricks were played. 
What were those tricks? The number 
of witnesses who pressed forward to give 
evidence—of that the coroner should have 
judged. It was however known. that the 
inquiry before the coroner had gone so 
far, that the jury had made up their minds 
upon the. verdict which they meant to 
give; but their intentions were defeated 
by the conduct of the coroner himself. 
He would ask the House how it could— 
after this—be said, that the people had 
not made every application in the usual 
course of justice? In each attempt the 
people had failed—their successive appli- 
cations had been refused. His reason, 
therefore, for pressing this question was, 
that the public mind was not satisfied ; 
nor would it be satisfied until an inquiry 
had taken place into these transactions. 
While he had a seat in the House he 
would press for this inquiry. If the 
king’s ministers would now say that they 
would take up the inquiry, and report to 
the House upon it, then he would rest sa- 
tisfied ; but if that were not done, then he 
had only to repeat, that the people would 
never rest satisfied until some satisfaction 
were had for, or inquiry made into, these 
calamitous transactions. 

The House divided: Ayes, 111; Noes, 
235: Majority against the motion, 124. 
Adjourned at a quarter before three in 
the morning. 


. List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Birch, Joseph 


Anson, hon. G. _ Brougham, Henry 
Allen, J. H. Bury, visct. 
Baring, H. Byng, G. 
Barnard, visct. Blake, sir F. 
Barratt, S. M.- Bright, Henry 
Becher, W. W. Chaloner, Rob. 
Bennet, Calcraft, John 
Benyon, B. Calvert, Charles 
Bernal, Ralph _ Carter, John 
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Cavendish, H 
Clifton, vise. 

Coke, T. W. 
Colburne, N. R. 
Concannon, Lucius 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Crompton, Sam. 
Creevey, Thomas 
Davies, T. H: 
Denison, W. J. 
Denman, Thos. 
Dundas, hon, T. 
Ebrington, visc. 


Ellice, Edw. 


Fergusson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Grattan, J. 
Grant, J.P. 
Griffith, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 


‘Gaskell, Ben. 


Haldimand, W. 
Harbord, hon. E. 
Heron, sir R. 

Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J.C. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, Joseph 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
James, W. 


Johnson, col. 


Lambton, John G. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 


‘Maberly, John 


Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Maddocks, W. A. 
Martin, J. 
Maxwell, John 
Milbank, M. 
Milton, visct. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 
Moore, Abraham 
Nugent, lord 
O’Callaghan, J. 
Ord, Wm. 
Palmer, col. 
Palmer, C. F. 
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- Philips, George 


Philips, G. jun. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Price, Robert 
Pryse, Pryse 
Peirse, H. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ricardo, David 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robarts, G. 
Robinson, sir Geo. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, Charles 
Russell, lord Wm. 
Rice, F.S. 

Smith, John 
Smith, Wm. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Scarlett, James 
Scudamore, R. 
Scott, sir W. 
Sefton, earl of 
Stanley, lord 
Stuart, lord J. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tichfield, marq. of 
Tynte,C. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, W. i. 
Whitbread, Sam. C, 
Williams, Wm. 
Wilson, sir Robt. 
Wood, alderman 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 


Burdett, sir F. 
Duncannon, visc. 


PaIRED OFF 


Barham, J. 
Cavendish, C. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hurst, Robt. 
Mahon, hon. St. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Ossulston, lord 
Plumer, W. 
Russell, lord John | 
Warre, J. A. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 18. ' 
Orpnance Estimares.] The order 


of the day was read for going into a 
Committee of Supply to consider further 


of the Ordnance Estimates. On the ques- 


tion, “that Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 
Mr. Chetwynd said, that at a period 


| 
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like the present, when so much distress 
prevailed, when so many manufacturing 
towns were on the verge of insolvency, 
and when so many taxes were so patient- 
ly borne, the people of England were 
looking with anxious eyes to those who 
represented them in the great council of 
the nation. They had crowded the table 
with petitions, with the strongest prayers 


in the most courteous language. In the 


discussion of the Army and Navy esti- 


mates, great efforts had been made to 


effect reductions, but they had failed. 
Those exertions had, however, had the 
effect of clearly exposing to view a system 
of extravagance of which he, for one, had 
no idea, and which had induced many 
well-thinking persons to say, that if the 
House did not reform itself within, a 
revolution must take place without. He 
believed that the first would be the case, 
for he would prophecy that no war-minister 
would next year bring down such esti- 
mates as those of the present year: if he 
did, he would ‘be addressed in the lan- 
guage which his majesty recently used 
when he saw the Bead of Charles the 
First in the ‘vault at Windsor,—*“ Take it 
away! itis too horrid to contemplate.” 
He ‘hoped nothing would induce the 
gentlemen opposite him to relax in their 
exertions for economy. He, for one, 
would remain by them till Christmas to op- 
pose a single shilling being voted beyond 
what was absolutely necessary. The 
distress of the country was-such, that if 
relief was not given, the yeomanry must be 
annihilated, and it could not but excite 
the utmost disgust that, under such cir- 
cumstances, extravagant establishments 
should be persisted in. He would move, 
as an amendment, ‘* That it be an In- 
struction to the said Committee, that, 
duly taking into consideration the present 
distressed state of the Country, they will 
proceed to enforce a system of the most 
—_ Economy, as far as the same can be 
effected without detriment to. the substan- 
tial interests of the State.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not deny:the general: proposition, 
but he would deny that.there existed any 
necessity for the instruction proposed. 

‘Mr. Maberly said, that the wanton ex- 

“travagance of ministers not to ‘be 
-éendured. ‘Seventeen millions were spent 
annually upon’our military establishments 
“in time of peace. ‘What ‘must it be if a 
_ war were to break out? He was satisfied 
“that ia ‘saving of four millions might be ef- 


fected in the whole expenditure. Economy 
ought to begin at the head of the state, and 
proceed downwards; and he was convin- 
ced that the king himself would set the ex- 
ample. He applauded the manly straight- 
forward course pursued b Mr. Pite 
in 1792, compared with the low shuffling 
of the present ministers. He admitted, 
however, that in forming a scheme of ex- 
penditure, on the estimates of 1792, it 
would fit to make for the 
increased price of things, for the half pay, 
and the the navy. 
The Marquis of Londonderry objected 
to these preliminary discussions, because 
they enabled gentlemen to make bold and 
exaggerated assertions, the fallacy of 
which could not be. detected until the 
details were eatered into in the committee. 
The hon.:member had stated the expen- 
diture at 17 millions, forgetting that 5 
millions was a dead. expense for pensions, 
‘half-pay, and other allowances : so that 12 
millions only remained forthe government 
of this immense empire; and from this the 
hon. gentleman maintained that 4 millions 
might be saved. The hon. -gentleman 
would not have risked such a statement in 
the committee. There was no practicable 


economy that ministers were not desirous 


of making. | 

Mr. Calcraft was happy that this reso- 
lution had:been brought forward. When, 
night after night, such vain attempts at re- 
duction were made by a few, against over- 


bearing ministerial majorities, such mo- 


tions could not be too frequently made. 
The greater the dead expense which must 


‘be borne, the more necessary it was to 
-economise.in :those charges that could be 


diminished. He saw plainly that the 

inciples of a military government were 
ina gradual course of introduction ; and 
he was much-more suspicious of so large a 
standing army under the control of the 
present ministers, than of other persons. 
‘He was quite sure large savings might 
be.made inthe Ordnance department, as 
he would show when the House came to 
the items. 

Mr. Huskisson contended, that as the 
civil list. was granted: forthe reign, no re- 
duction could be made in ‘it, though he 
admitted that“both it and the, collection 
of the revenue ;might be proper subjects 
of debate. The ;instruction: to. the com- 
mittee, if carried, could have no effect, as 
the utmost economy had been. observed 
in the formation-of the estimates. It was 
very convenient for the other,side.to keep - 
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it out of view; but the House would not 
forget that the estimates for this year were 
a million and a half below those of the 
Lord Milton said, that when the gentle- 
men opposite declared the impossibility of 
reducing the estimates, hecould not forget 
asimilar declaration made in the same quar- 
ter afortnight beforetheHouse of Commons 
deprived the ministers of the property tax. 
On that occasion, the secretary at war 
declared he could not reduce the army 
estimates; yet a fortnight after the repeal 
of the property tax, his noble friend came 
down with reduced estimates, although a 
week or two before, all economy was de- 
clared impossible. Let them now look 
to the pension list, and say if it was not 
ossible to reduce that branch of the pub- 
ic expenditure. Let them look to that 
part of it filled by the names of members 
of that House. He did not allude to the no- 
ble marquis opposite, nor to the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, nor to the president 
of the board of trade—all these he should 
obeagn wish to see members of that House ; 
but let them look to the right and the left, 
and say if there were not some members 
in their view who ought not to hold their 
pensions and their seats. Against theinor- 
dinate expenditure of the government he 
must protest ; its inevitable effect, if con- 
tinued, must be to break down altogether 
the middle classes of society. There 
would then. only remain the very rich, and 
very poor, and the valuable link hitherto 
connecting both, would no longer remain. 
He could not help thinking that govern- 
ment incurred, a great deal of this unneces- 
sary expenditure, in consequence of their 
not being sufficiently acquainted with the 
regl state of the country. 
Mr. Hume. contended for the right of 
parliament to. review the amount of the 
civil list, and hoped that before the year 
was expired, the amount of that.establish- 
ment would be reduced. If ever aHouse of 
Commons had been indifferent to the peo- 
ple’s purse, it. was when they established 
the civil list at 870,000. a year—a sum 
now, from the change in the value of mo-~ 
ney, equal to 1,400,000/. It. was said, 
that the estimates for this year were a 
million and a half less than those of the 
last. In answer to this, he would. assert, 
that the Ordnance estimates. for the pre- 
sent year exceeded by 100,000/; those of 
the last, 
being “ That the 
words proposed to be left.out stand pa 
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of the question,” . the House divided :, 
Ayes, 65 ; Noes, 40: Majority against, 
the Amendment, 25. The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply,, 
Mr. Ward moved, ‘ That 14,631. 5s. be. 
granted for the pay of Civil Officers and 
Clerks belonging to the Office of Ord- 
nance on Foreign Stations for 1821.” 

Mr. Hume entered into a review of the. 
several items which composed the vote. 
He said that all the Ordnance establish- 
ments abroad ought. to be considerably 
reduced. The Gibraltar establishment: 
ought to be diminished: so ought the 
Malta, which had been considerably aug= 
mented since 1808. In Barbadoes the 
Ordnance expense was increased from 
4871. to 880/.; the Ceylon from 1,150/. 
in 1808, to 3,270/. In the Ionian islands, 
where 500/. ought to be sufficient, the 
Ordnance expense was 1,258/. At the 
Cape of Good Hope the number of clerks 
had also been increased. There was 
another item worth observation; it was 
that of 238/, for the storekeeper in Heligo- 
land; the person filling the office was in 
England for six months of the last year,and 
his only duty was to take charge of the 
powder for firing the morning and evening 
gun. Formerly a serjeant’s party of 50 
men had charge of Heligoland; now 
there was a garrison of 100 men. Thus. 
an expense of 10,000/. was incurred for 
an island, the fee-simple of which was not 


‘worth halfthe money. He thought that the 


salaries. in this department of the ord- 
nance expenditure ought to be reduced 
one-fourth. He should therefore move 


as. an amendment, that the proposed sum. 
| of 14,6312 .5s. be reduced to 10,9734. 9s. 


. Mr. Ward assured the hon. member,, 


‘that when the salaries of the clerks allud-. 


ed to had been augmented, they had been: 
deprived of certain perquisites which they 
previously enjoyed. The Ceylon establish- 
ment had been inereased, because the. 
Ordnance had: not: only. Columbo to serve 
bat Tricomalee and. Pont de Galli. In 
Malta, during the war, the local govern- 
ment. paid a portion of the expense, which 
now altogether devolved upon the Ord- 
nance department. It wasa curious fact, 
that the fortifications at Malta, on which 
600.guns were mounted, would, if extend- 
ed into one straight line, occupy 50 miles 
of ground. With respect to the garrison 
at Heligoland, the argument of the hon. 
gentleman was most fallacious, He might 
as well say, that. because, when Gibraltar 
as it was.supplied with a garrison 


L 


pervaded 


- authorities in his’ favour, and observed 


of 500 men, that therefore it should only 
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have the same complement now. 

- Mr. Bennet said, that the right hon. 
member had introduced a most dangerous 
doctrine with respect to compensations. 
He had stated that a certain number of 
persons had been accustomed, for a consi- 
derable period, to receive perquisites and: 
allowances of a particular description, in 
lieu of which compensation was now made 
to their descendants; so that because 
A, B, C, and D, were lineally descended 
from certain public officers, they were to 
be remunerated, in consequénce of an 
abuse having been removed, by which 
their ancestors had profited; because a 
robbery was found out, and it was deemed 
necessary to prevent its recurrence, there- 
fore those individuals were to receive com-' 
pensations. No gentleman could think of 
supporting such a proposition unless he 
was affected by that sort of -mania which 
the Ordnance department, 
where they were so powerfully inoculat- 
ed with the disease oF extravagance, that’ 
they could not get rid of it. Unless gen- 
tlemen were possessed by such a devil as 
this, it was impossible that they could 
state, much less agree to, a proposition 
of this nature. It reminded him of an 
attempt maile by an individual some time 
ago to procure compensation ; and it ap- 
peared to him that the person in question 
could have borrowed the idea only from 
the Ordnance department. The magis- 
trates of Middlesex, finding that a num- 
ber of the most depraved characters: 
were in the habit of visiting Cold- 
bath-fields prison, set an inquiry on’ foot 
to discover the reason of it. At last it 
came out, that a clerk at one of the police- 
offices was in the habit of handing up to 
the magistrates a list of persons who 
wished to visit their friends in gaol, and 
that from each of the applicants, he re- 
ceived a fee. When this was discovered, 
what did the clerk do? Why, he called 
out for compensation. He quoted high 


that they had their compensations, and he 
must have his. What did the magistrates 
say? They told him that he should have 
no compensation, because they did not 
understand the system of rewarding indi- 
viduals for their misconduct. He en- 
treated the House to consider how they 
must be regarded by the country, if, after 
so many forcible appeals to their justice, 
they should still continue to disregard 
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had been called upon to reduce the ex- 
pense at Malta, the revenue of which 
would have been quite sufficient to defray 
its own expense, if some members of the 
needy nobility had not been quartered 
upon it; but such was the case with many 
other colonies, and with the Cape of Good 
Hope in particular. The call was, there- 
fore, in vain, because it was addressed to 
ministers, who maintained their power 
through the aid of needy nobles and other 
political adventurers, all of whom sought 
their own interest at the expense of a suf- 
fering and impoverished country. 
Mr. Ward could not but regret that 
gentlemen should avail themselves of their 
privilege to slander individuals who had 
no means of answering the charges brought 
against them. 
- Mr. Hume denied that he had made any 
sweeping charges. In challenging particu- 
lar facts, he had been anxious to confine 
himself to those facts, and not te indulge 
in generalities. 
Mr. W. Smith said, that when the Cape 
of Good Hope was in the possession of 
the Dutch, it did not cost the government 
a single stiver. Why, then, should it be 
expensive to this country? Some inquiry 
ought to take place on this ons ae 
r. Ward said, it was a fallacy to ar- 
gue that the Dutch kept the Cape against 
a superior maritime power, seeing that we 
hadtakenitfromthem. 
Mr. Warre said, that every exertion 
ought to be made to compel the colonies 
to defray their own expenditure. The 
salary of the governor of the Cape was 
10,0007. a year, while that of the secre- 
tary of state in this country was only 
6,000. ‘ J 
_ Mr. Goulburn denied that the reve- 
nues of the Cape had ever defrayed the 
expenses of its civil and military esta- 
blishments, when that colony was in the 
ossession of the Dutch. The civil esta- 
lishment of the Cape was paid out of the 
revenues of the colony, and the surplus 
went towards defraying the expenses. of 
the military establishment. The hon. 
gentleman complained of the amount of 
the salary of the governor of the Cape, as 
compared with that of a high officer in 
this country, without taking into consi- 
deration the enormous expenses to which 
governors of colonies were of necessity . 
subjected. 
The committee divided : For the Amend- 
ment, 55; Against it, 86. On the next 


every consideration of economy. They 


resolution, “ That 56,000/. be granted for 
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defraying the incidental Charges, ordinary 
Repairs, and Barrack Expenses at the 
Tower, and the several Forts, Garrisons, 
and places under the Ordnance, in Great 
Britain, Guernsey, and Jersey, for 1821,” 
Mr. Gipps objected to the estimate, as 
being too large, and moved that the sum 
of 56,000/. should be reduced to 33,0001. 
After a short conversation, the committee 
divided: For the Amendment, 64; Against 
it, 99. The resolution was agreed to; 
after which, the chairman reported pro- 
gress, and asked leave to sit again, 


HOUSE OF LORDS... 
Monday, May 21. 


GrampounD DiIsFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] The House having resblved into 
_ a committee on this bill, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the first en- 
actment declared that the borough of 
Grampound should cease to return mem- 
bers to parliament. With this enactment 
be entirely agreed. It was a distinct pro- 
position from the remainder of the clause 
which proposed to provide for supplying 
the deficiency created.’ As this latter part 
might. form-a subject of discussion, he 
would propose that all that part of the 
clause which follows the word ‘ parlia- 
ment,” should be left out. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that although 
he objected totally to the principle of the 
bill, yet as parliament had frequently passed 
bills for disfranchising voters, he thought 
he should be doing more than he ought to 
do, if he proposed any thing more than to 
make this measure consistent with the pre- 
cedents established by former bills. Those 
who had not been proved guilty should 
not be punished. . He therefore proposed, 
that there should be inserted in the clause 
these words :—** That henceforth the bur- 
gesses of the borough of Grampound 
which have not been convicted, shall be the 
only electors for that borough.” 

Lord Erskine was decidedly in favour 
of the bill as it stood, and would vote 
against the amendment. He had heard, 
with a great deal of satisfaction, the noble 
and learned lord, because he liked. to hear 
arguments against bills of pains and penal- 
ties from the highest law authority in the 
state; and he never could wish that any 
man should forfeit by the law what he held 

under the law. . Here, however, a system- 
atic corruption had been proved, and called 
for the visitation, of a: remedial law. The 
true question was, were their lordships 
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satisfied that the corruption of the electors 
of Grampound .bad been systematically 
such, as to disqualify them from exercis- 
ing the elective franchise? He was satis- 
fied that they could not return members 
of parliament purely and independently. 
Their lordships had not before them a 
question of personal rights; but of national 
policy ; and he supported the bill, because 
he saw in it a regulation which it would 
be for the benefit of the public to adopt. 
When their lordships saw a disposition to 
revile and disparage the House of Com- 
mons, which could not.be done without 
making the constitution suffer in every 
part, they ought to be sensible of the ne- 
cessity of adopting a measure which was 
calculated to. remove objections to the 
constitution of that House, which existed 
in the minds, not only of the persons call- 
ed radicals,. but of the most respectable 
classes of the community. : 
The question, as proposed by the. earl 
of Liverpool, being put, 
The Earl of Harrowby. thought it be- 
came the duty of parliament, when such 
cases of gross pe notorious corruption 
were brought before it, to meet them. 
With respect to the present being a bill 
of pains and penalties, such a measure was 
clearly a remedial law, and applicable in 
the deficiency of the existing law. What, 
indeed, was the system of English law but 
punishing in many cases the innocent 
with the guilty? From.the Revolution to 
the present hour, it unfortunately so hap- 
ened, that descendants were punished 
or the offences of those who preceded 
them. Had not their lordships for centu- 
ries past been punishing the innocent 
Catholics for guilt that was attributed to 
their forefathers? The system was to be 
deplored ;. but it appeared to be insepara- 
ble from the nature of things. . 
The Earl of Westmorland thought the 
rinciple of this bill was most pernicious. 
here were at present laws against corrup- 
tion, which punished the guilty much 
more effectually than any of these remedial 
innovations upon the constitution... It 
confounded the innocent with the guilty, 
It made the former answerable for crimes 
which they had never committed, while it 
passed over the crimes of the Jatter with 
comparativeimpunity. 
Lord Melville defended the. principle 
of the bill. He said it was no suffi- 
cient objection to the measure to say 
that it involved the punishment of thp 
innocent. Such punishment was alrea- 
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dy known to the law. There were 
many cases in which the public welfare 
tendered this hardship necessary. In 
the case of the hundred being sued 
for damage done to individuals —_ 
riots, the innocent might be said to suf- 
fer, because the exacting of the damages 
from the hundred was not merely meant 
as an indemnification for the loss sustain- 
ed, but as a punishment for not preventin 
the riot. Cases had occurred in Scotland, 
which were applicable to the present. 
Some years ago, a corrupt ement 
was proved to have been entered into by 
certain members of the corporation of the 
borough of Kinghorn. ey were sued 
before the court of session, and that court 
decided that the corporation could not be 
reduced. This judgment was brought by 
appeal before their lordships’ House. 
at was then done? Their lordships 
reversed the decision of the court of 
session. Sometime after, three individuals 
belonging to the borough of Stirling were 
proved to have entered into a corrupt 
agreement, and this question came agai 
under the court of 
session. at court profiting perhaps b 
the decision of the of in the 
former case, reduced the corporation. 
This judgment was also appealed against ; 
but their lordships affirmed the decision of 
the court of session. These cases proved 
that they had already acted on the prin- 
ciple laid down in the present bill. ' 
Lord Redesdale objected io the mea- 
sure, on the ground that it was completely 
revolutionary in its principle. It was 
argued, that the number of representa- 
tives in Cornwall was too large. If that 
argument were admitted to be valid, they 
must proceed to remodel the whole con- 
stitution. To agree to the measure would 
be to proceed to sea without compass or 
rudder. 
- The Earl of Liverpool remarked, that his 
noble friend had completely misappre- 
hended the argument of the advocates of 
the bill. That argument was, that what- 
ever might be the number of electors in 
a place, while they exercised: their right 
justly, they ought not to be deprived of it; 
but that if corruption were proved against 
them, it was the duty of the legislature to 
apply a remedy. As to punishing the 
innocent with the guilty, was not that done 
‘at the Revolution, when by the change of 
dynasty, the descendants of James the 
‘second were punished for the erimes of 
James the second, because it was for the 
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public interest? In the present case, the 
most systematic and long continued cor- 
ruption had been established; and there- 
fore he contended that the borough ought 
to be disfranchised. He objected to sim- 
ply opening it to the hundred, because 
that would be to increase the local repre- 
sentation. The best way to resist specula- 
tive reform was to listen to every case in 
which a practical evil was alleged, and 
when sufficiently proved, to remedy it. 

The Lord Chancellor could not agree 
to a measure which must have the effect 
of confounding the innocent with the 
guilty.. He did not consider the cases 
referred to as having a bearing on the 
question. He had concurred with Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Ellis in opposing the bill for 
the disfranchising Stockbridge, and con- 
ceived that the same objections applied to 
the present measure. In order to disfran- 
chise a borough, nothing more would in 
future be necessary, but to get a ma-' 
jority of the electors to take money. 
The place would then be deprived of t 
right of election, and the innocent punish- 
ed for the guilty. 

The Marquis of Lansdown argued in 
favour of the bill. If, when by the lapse 
of time, and by other circumstances, a 
borough was reduced to a state in which 
the electors were incapable of discharging 
their duty with fidelity, the legislature 
refused to exercise: their er of trans- 
ferring the elective franchise, they aban- 
doned one of their most important duties. 
With reference to the objection, that the 
innocent would suffer with the guilty, that 
was the necessary result of many legisla- 
tive measures; for instance, the act of 
1805, by which the inhabitants of any 
district in Ireland were subjected to heavy 
fines in the event of the discovery of 
illicit distillation in that district. As to 
the place to which the franchise should be 
transferred, he ridiculed the theory that 
there was in the surrounding district an 
inherent right to it. He was certainly in 
favour of transferring the franchise to 
some populous and unrepresented place ; 
because, however averse to any sweeping 
change in the representation, he was yet 
desirous to repair the inroads of that great 
innovator time, by connecting more inti- 
mately, whenever an opportunity occur- 
red, large bodies of the people with the 
representatives of the people. ; 

- Earl Bathurst thought, if the House 
adopted the principle of depriving a body 
of electors of the right of suffrage, they 
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should proceed upon a principle as little 
arbitrary as possible. He was of opinion 
that it was better to extend the elective 
franchise to the adjoining hundreds. 

The Earl of Carnarvon contended, that 
there never could be a stronger case for 
legislative interference than the present. 


As to any danger from speculative opi- | 


nions on the subject, he maintained that 
the fear was utterly groundless. 
The Earl of Lauderdale opposed the 
bill, because it yielded to the reformers 
all that they could wish, and legislated by 
carrying further than the existing law the 
system of disfranchisement. It was a law 
new in its nature, and one to which, in his 
conscience, he could never assent. 


Marquis Camden was of opinion that | 


the bill went to establish a new prin- 
ciple of legislation. He thought parlia- 
ment should mark its sense of the gross 
corruption which had existed at Gram- 
pound ; but he could not see why it should 
alter the mode of legislation which had 
been adopted in all similar cases. 

The Committee divided : For the Earl 
of Liverpool’s Motion, 60; Against it, 
26. Majority, 34. 

* The Earl of Liverpool then urged the 
propriety of granting to the county of York 
the peu of henceforth sending four 
members to parliament instead of two. He 
thought it was best in the first instance of 
departing from the peincipte of extending 
the right of suffrage to the hundreds to 
transfer it to the county of York. He 
also preferred to extend the right of 
voting to the county of York, in prefer- 
ence to Leeds, because the change’ 
‘would involve no principle of anew mode 
of election. 

' The Earl of Carnarvon would not op 
pose the motion, but hoped, if other bills 
of a similar nature should come before 
their lordships, they would grant’ the 
elective franchise to large towns, which 
would be the means of removing one great 
existing cause of discontent. 

_ The Earl of Harewood was of opinion 
that the proposition would, if acted upon, 
create great inconvenience to the county 
of York. It would afford an opportunity 
for any individual to offer himself as a 
eandidate, and by keeping the poll open, 
to put his opponents to’ considerable 


ense. 
The Marquis of Lansdown suggested, 
that the evils contemplated by the noble 
earl might be avoided by causing two 
members to' be retutned for the north 


riding of the county, and two for the 


remaining parts. 

Earl Fitzwilliam objected to the trans- 
fer of the elective franchise to Leeds. He 
however wished to be understood as not 


‘objecting to the priticiple of bestowin 


the right of suffrage on large towns. Al- 
luding to what had fallen from the noble 
marquis, he feared it would be impossible, 
without completely altering the constita- 
tion of the country to divide it in the 
manner proposed. 

Lord Redesdale thought the suggestion 
of the noble matquis might easily be 
acted upon, as the county w4s already 
divided for every purpose except that of 
election. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Monday, May 21. 

Orpnance 
Funp.] The order of the day was read 
for going ints a Committee of Supply 
to consider further of the Ordwarice’ Es: 
timates. On thé question, That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave’ thé Chair, 

Mr. Creevey said, lie felt it his duty to 
object to the item of 5,900/. for the 
repairs of the island of Barbadoes. His 
reason for objecting’ to this’ provision, 
was because he fourid that # fand was 
already provided for the purpose to 
which it was proposed to apply this grant, 
namely’ the r cent duties. Al- 
though he had given particular notice 
of a motion on the subject of these duties, 
he could not avoid callmg wpon the 
House- to reject’ the grant, be- 
causé he would show that there was a 
fund specifically provided for the object to 
which it was to be devoted. [At the re- 
quest of the hon. member, the clerk here 
réad an extract from the Journals of the 
House of the 16th of March, 170%, which 
stated that the House having on that day 
gone into a committee to consider ofa pro- 
vision for her Majesty’s household, and the 
maintenance of her dignity, a petition was 

resented and read frum a person named 

urn, setting that 4% 

er cent ted in 1663 for purpose 
of Keeping in repair the fortifications of 
the island of Barbadoes, were applied to 
other uses, and that’ in ¢onsequence, the 
fortifications and other publie works were 
falling into decay, and were liable, in case 
of attack, to be taken. by the’ enemy. 
The clerk further proceeded to: read, that 
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on the 24th of March of thesame year, co- 
lonel Granville reported to the House the 
amendment made by the committee, that 
an address should be presented to her 
Majesty, praying that the 43 per cent du- 
ties might be applied to the repairing of 
the fortifications of the island of Bar- 
badges, and that an annual account there- 
of might be laid before the House. Upon 
the 30th of March, 1702, secretary Ver- 
non reported, that. an address to the above 
effect having been presented to her Ma- 
jesty, she had consented to the appropri- 
ation of the duties. in the manner advised 
by the committee.] Those proceedings 
having been read, the House must be 
convinced that there was already a fund 
in existence for repairing the fortifications 
of the island of Barbadoes ; and if he ask- 
ed why this fund was not devoted to that 
object, the only answer he should receive 
was, that it was usual for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in this country, and particularly 
members of that House and their female 
relations, to divide it amongst themselves. 
It was under these circumstances that 
ministers came down to the House, and 
called upon it to vote the proposed sum. 
He, for his part, could not agree to it. 
The. House, he. conceived, could have 
no doubt respecting the law on this point ; 
but heknew, from experience, that when he 
should submit his proposition for opposing 
the grant, honourable members would vote 

ainst it, and in favour of themselves. 

e wished, however, to call the attention 
of the public to the nature of some of the 
late votes of that House. He could take 
upon himself to say, that the last votes on 
the Ordnance estimates were carried only 
by official men. This was the reason why 
the complaining public could get no re- 
dress from that House. But it might be 
said there were independent members in 
the late majorities. These independent 
members were persons who. them- 
selves might possess none of the public 


- money, but wished to obtain it for their 


friends and relations. If one of these 
independent members were to step into the 
Treasury in the morning to ask a favour, 
he would be told that the Ordnance esti- 
mates would.be discussed.in the evening, 
and that his presence would be desirable. 
Could it be contended, that any member 
thus situated was not under the effect of 
undue influence?. But he found there 
were not only official men voting in such 
large numbers, but members who. were 
directly and personally interested in the 
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question. It was a most abominable thing. 
that a member should in that House vote 
for himself. There had been a motion 
mepecring the three lords of the Admi- 
rally. | They had been thought by many 
to be unnecessary, and a division had 
taken place upon the question. At all 
events, it had nel doubtful whether gen- 
tlemen of fortune should receive 1,000/. a 


-year each for holding such offices. He 


wanted to know whether it was right that 
the lords of the Admiralty should have 
voted that they ought to. have 1,000/ a 
year. It was doubtful whether their ser- 
vices were worth any thing. Ought they. 
themselves, then, to have voted that their 
services were worth 1,000/..a year? What, 
a farce it was to make laws for electors, and 
to enact that certain offices should deprive 
persons of the right of voting, for fear of 
indirect influence onthe independence of 
parliament, and. yet that three lords of 
the Admiralty should vote themselves to be 
entitled to 1,000/, a year each! Mr. Hat- 
sell stated, that in the year 1604, on a 
question neqpocting the duke of Somer- 
set’s estates, Mr. Seymour had been found 
to be interested, and had therefore with- 
drawn according to ancient rule and cus- 
tom. Again, in 1644, sie R. Preston was 
stated to have had a kind of interest in the 
Yarmouth Harbour bill; and having ad- 
mitted that he had an interest, he also 
had withdrawn. Mr. Hatsell said, that 
the rule which had _ been acted on in those 
two cases had not been strictly observed, 
except in elections; but that in other 
cases it had been neglected, contrary, not 
only to the. rules.of decency, but of 


justice. He was quite of opinion with | 


Mr. Hatsell. The noble marquis (Lon- 
donderry,), who was not now in the House, 
had on a former night complained that the 
business of the House was impeded, and 
the.rules of proceeding were violated ; but 


he (Mr. C.) would say, that they were 


following the strict rule and line of pro- 
ceeding. No man violated the forms of 
the House more than the noble lord him- 
self. The forms of parliament were the 
ways and means of the opposition ; they 
were the main stays of the country; and 
members on his side would be much to 
blame if they did not avail themselves of 
them. His. object was, while the extra- 
ordinary industry and ability of the hon. 
member for. Aberdeen which were above 
all praise of his, and which exceeded any 


thing of the kind that had ever been known | 


in parliament—while his hon. friend was 


- 
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single-handed waging war against the con- 
federated departments of office, his object 
was, to show the'machinery which, was op- 
posed to his hon. friend. He hoped this 
would be made obvious, and that the 
unanimous voice of the country would be 


’ raised against it. Not till then would 


justice be done to the indefatigable in- 
dustry of his hon. friend; nor would the 
country till then reap the benefit of his 
industry. These: were the reasons for 
which he moved an amendment ; and if 
any member should oppose it, he should 
be at a loss to know the construction of 
his understanding. He begged leave to 
move, 

‘ That it appears to this House, that in 
the Ordnance Estimates for the present 
year, there is a charge of 5,900/. for re- 
pairs and: other services connected with 
the Ordnance for the island of Barbadoes ; 
and as it appears likewise to this House 
by reference to its Journals, that there is 
a certain duty granted by an act of the 
said island of Barbadoes ‘for the repairs 
and building of fortifications, and defray- 
ing all other public charges incident to the 
government there,’ this House is of opini- 
on it cannot, consistently with its duty, 
vote 5,900/. out of the public money to 
defray the said charge for the island of 
Barbadoes, until it is satisfied that the tax 
or duty, specifically imposed on the said 
island for such purposes, has been faith- 
fully applied, and is found to be inade- 
quate in amount.” “4 
- Sir C. Long contended, that the grant, 
inthe first instance, was made uncondi- 
tionally. The grants respecting all the 
islands were made to the king and his 
heirs for ever, on condition that the 
Crown would afford security to the set- 
tlers. He was willing to admit-that it was 
one condition of the grant that the forti- 
fications should be repaired, but the fund 
was for an entire century applied, with the 
knowledge of parliament, precisely as it 
was now intended to be applied. Havi 
for so long a period been so applie 
without avy doubt having been expressed 
as to the propriety of its application; he 
thought it was too hard to raise a question 
upon itnow. The application of the fund 
was known to the committees of that 


House, During the time of queen Anne, 


the fund was applied to the repairs of for- 
tifications: the fortresses having been 
neglected, and much dilapidated, the in- 
habitants applied to the Crown on the 
subject, and in consequence of their re- 
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uest, the fortifications were repaired. 
or the last one hundred years, ever 
lawyer in this country, who held the vail 
of attorney or solicitor-general had given 
it as his opinion, that the funds might 
- legally applied at the pleasure of the 
ing. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the right hon. 
gentleman appeared to him to have made 
out no case whatever. The question be- 
fore the House lay in a very narrow com- 
pass. The right hon. gentleman denied 
that the application of the fund was 
confined to the repairing of fortresses. 
Whether the fact was so or not, was a 
matter of minor importance: the question 
was, whether it was better to apply 
the funds to the repairing of fortresses, 
or to the corruption of members of that 
House? The right hon. gentleman said, 
that it had been so for a century back. 
That only showed the necessity of some- 
thing being done to check the influence 
introduced into that House, or to render 
that House at least less liable to such in- 
fluence. What practice of. a more fla- 
grant kind could be mentioned than the 
practice of members of that House trans- 
ferring public money into their own pock- 
ets? The long practice of members 
putting public money into their own pock- 
ets was no argument why it should longer 
be endured. Let the fund have been 

ranted for whatever purposes the right 
Gout gentleman might allege ;. let it be at 
the disposal of the Crown or not; still, 
like every other grant, it must have been 
intended for the benefit, not for the de- 
triment.of the public. It became parlia- 
ment, therefore, to see how it was applied. 

It was admitted to be subject to the 
control of parliament. Though. parlia- 
ment had not interfered, yet the accounts 
having been laid before. ee the 
principle was ‘admitted that they had a 
right to interfere, and it wasa duty they 
owed the publicto take care that this 
money should no longer be misapplied. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the motion 
would apply tothe other islands as well as 
to Barbadoes. With respect 'to the charge 
of corruption, the character of his right 
hon. friend was a sufficient answer to any 
imputation of that kind. 

r. Monck contended, that the fund 
should be applied to colonial purposes, 
and should not be made the source of 
corrupt influence. With respect to the 
right of parliament to interfere, it could 
not be doubted. ‘Tf parliament had no 
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right to interfere in the present case, th 
could haye had no right to interfere wit 


th 


respect to the droits of the admiralty ; 
yet during the last session a very salutary 


act was 


assed with respect to those 


Treitt It was. said that the situation of 
rbadoes was altered, and that the ex- 

nse of its establishments was increased. 

hat was a good reason for the motion of 
his hon. friend; for if the expense of the 
island was great, the funds ought to be ap- 

lied to meet that expense, instead of 
oo turned to improper purposes, How 
was faith to be kept with the public cre- 
ditor, unless the strictest economy was 
practised, and every possible fund was 
made available to the public service? 

The House divided: For Mr. Creevey’s 
Amendment, 58; Against it, 86. 


List of the Minority. 


rham, J. F. 
Blake, sir F. 


Calvert, C. j 
Chaloner, R. 
Chetwynd, G. 
Crompton, S.. 
Colburne, N. 
Duncannon, visct. 
Denman, T. 
Denison, W. 
Davis, T. H.. 
Dickenson, W. 
Ellice, E. 


Folkestone, visct. 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Guise, sir W. 
Heron, six 
e, J. 
bord, E, 
Hutchinson, C. 


James, W. 
Johnson, col. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Milton, visct. 
Maberly, J. 
Monck, J. B. 
M. 
ewport, sir J. 
Marin, J. 
Ossulston, lord 
Price, R. 
Philips, G. 
Parnell, sir H. 
sden, J. C. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rice, T. S, 
Hivley sir M. W. 


Wilson, sir R. 

sir J. 
LLERS. 

Creevey, 


Bennet, hon. H. G, 


The, House, having: resolved itself into.a 
Committee of Supply te consider further 
of the. Ordnance Estimates, Mr. Ward 


meved, That. 


94,3561, 145. 9d... be 


nted on account of the, Balance;for. the 
Pay of the: Royal, Regiment, of Artillery, 
for Great Britain, and of, Non-commis- 
sioned Officers and, Gunners; of| the late 
Invalid Battalion, retained, in the several 
Garrisons, and Batteries, for the. year 
1821, after allowing for ai Vote, of Credit 
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of 160,0002, granted on the 19th April, 
a making in the whole 244,356/. 145. 


Mr. Monck said, it would be recollected, 
that in the last session 100,000/. had been 
voted for defraying the expenses of the 
coronation. That vote had been passed un- 
der circumstances very different from those 
which existed at present. At that time it 
was not known whether her Majesty would 
return to this country, and consequently, 
the expenses of the coronation had been 
calculated under the idea that she would 
not be present. He, therefore, wished 
the chancellor of the exchequer to give 
him an answer to two questions. The 
first question was, whether any provision 
had been made for the part which her 
Majesty was to have in the ensuing coro- 
nation: the second was, whether any ad- 
ditional expense would in consequence 
be incurred? He had heard a rumour— 
but it was so scandalous that he could not 
attach the slightest credit to it—that 
while seats and accommodations were pro- 
viding for the peeresses, not any were 
providing for her Majesty. Her Majesty 
was as much Queen of the country as his 
Majesty was King. Any vote for sucha 
ceremonial, however large it ang be, 
would be. willingly acceded to by the 
country, if her Majesty were allowed to 
form a part in it ; but ifshe were not, and 
if a grand national fete was to.be converted 
into an engine for the humiliation and de- 
gradation of the Queen, he did not know, 
of any measure which would be more 
universally unacceptable to the country. — 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was not the intention of government, 
in the present session to .ask for any 
additional, vote for the expenses of the 
coronation. 

Mr. Hume said, the right hon. gentle- 
man had given but half an answer to the 
question put to. him. He had said, that 
no vote would be required, on account of 
the coronation, in this session—would 
there in any subsequent session. : 

The. Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the 100,000/. voted would cover the ex- 
penses. already foreseen; but, when the 
accounts were made up, @ further sum 
might be necessary for expenses which 
had not been calculated on. 

Mr. Bennet said, there could. not be a 
vote of.a single shilling proposed to the 
House; on. which, it, was not competent 
for: every. member:to,ask such questions 


as he thought for. the benefit of the public, 


Benyon, B. 
Baring; H. 
Barnard, visct. 
Becher, W. W, 
Brougham, H. 
Bury, visct. 
sir F. 
Birch, J. 
Concannon, L. 
Calcraft, J. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Sefton, earl of 
Stanley, lord 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
"Paylor, M. A. 
Wharton, J. 
Wood, M. 
| 
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service. It was the custom of their an- | 


cestors to tack together questions of 
- grievance and of supply. It would be both 
wise and salutary to restore the practice, 
and not to allow a shilling to be voted, 
without placing in array the grievances of 
the country. Though it might be said, 
as James the first did say, that the House 
by such a proceeding, was sending an 
oyez through the country for grievances, 
still he thought that it would be as bene- 
ficial to the preservation, as it had been 
to the establishment of the liberties of the 
country. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
though he fully admitted that all griev- 
ances could. be entered upon when 
the House was in a committee of sup- 
ply, he still thought it would exceed all 
the ingenuity of the gentlemen opposite to 
apply that principle to the present case ; 
unless, indeed, they were prepared to con- 
tend, that it would be a public grievance 
if her Majesty was not crowned at the 
ensuing coronation. “It appeared clear to 
him that it required an act of the Crown 
to authorize the coronation of her Majes- 
ty; for though her Majesty was, in the 
eye of the law, the consort of the King, yet 
there was no prerogative of the Crown 
more sound, or more indisputable, than 
that it rested with his Majesty to decide 
whether his consort should participate in 
the honours of the coronation or not. 
He might, however, as well now say, that 
neither he, nor any of the other servants 
of his. Majesty were prepared to recom- 
mend an act of the Crown.to include her 
Majesty in the ensuing ceremonial. If 
the gentlemen opposite wished to revive the 
dying, or, as he should rather have said, 
the dead embers of that painful contro- 
versy, which had recently agitated the 
country, he was content to leave the re- 
sponsibility to their discretion, or, more 
properly speaking, to their indiscretion. 
' Mr. Brougham said, that though any 
matter of grievance might with perfect 
order be discussed in a committee of 
supply, he should abstain from entering 
into the question which had been raised. 
He only begged to protest against being 
supposed to assent to the principle that 
the Queen had not a right to be crowned. 
That question not being regularly before 
him, he did not wish to give an opinion 
one way or the other. 

The. resolution having been again 
read, 

Mr. Hume rose, not for the purpose of 

VOL. V. 
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proposing a reduction of the men in the 
corps, but of the expenses connected with 
the staff of it. The present estimates 
were for 9 battalions of 8, companies of 
60 men each, making a total of 4,320 men. 
Now he should propose that, instead of 
these, there should be six battalions, with 
10 companies, each having 72 men. This 
alteration would save the expense of a 
colonel-commandant receiving 1,000/. a 
year; and of several other officers with 
large remunerations. The reduction of 
three batalions, creating in itself a great 


saving, would diminish the amount of 


contingencies: so that altogether a saving 
of 25,000/. might be effected in this vote. 
He concluded by moving an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. Ward said it had been a mooted 
question ‘whetHer in the artillery it was 
better to retain the officers and dismiss the 
men, or dismiss the officers and retain the 
men. The present master-general of the 
Ordnance was of opinion, that the former 
was the better plan, owing to the expense 
of an artillery officer’s education, and the 
sciencé and experience which it was essen- 
tial he should possess. The Finance 
Committee of 1817 were also of a similar 
opinion. 

Mr. Hume said, he was aware that 
artillery officers should have all the prac- 
tice possible, but in. fact they had now no 
practice, and from the length of service 
of most of the officers, if they were put on 


half pay, there was no doubt that when: 


called into activity at any future time, 
they would be perfectly efficient ; so that 
the present vote was not one of efficiency, 
but simply of expense. 

Sir H. Hardinge maintained, that if the 
proposed reduction were adopted, the 
service would be full of officers who were 
too old for employment. This had been 
the case in the péninsular’ war, where, 
until the duke of Wellington had taken 
measures to prevent it, men who had not 
sufficient vigour of body had been at the 
head of the artillery. At last lieutenant- 
colonel Dixon, who was only captain of 
artillery was placed in command of that 
corps, and had under him a force of 7,000 


'men. Lieutenant-colonel Wood also 


commanded at Waterloo a force of 7,000 
artillerymen, and 6,000 horses. 
The committee divided: For the 
Amendment, 16; Against it, 43. 
List of the Minority. 
Bennet, H. G. Chaloner, R. 
3K 
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Chetwynd, G, Newport, sir J. 
Creevey, T. Parnell, sir H. 
Denman, T. Ricardo, D. 
Guise, sir W. Smith, hon. R. 
Harbord, hon. E, Western, C. 
James, W. TELLER. 
Martin, J. Hume, J. 
Monck, J. B. 


On the resolution. “ That 8,377/7. 4s. 
9d. be granted for the Pay of the Medical 
Establishment of the Military Depart- 
ment of the Ordnance,” 

Mr. Hume complained of the expense 
in the medical department, which was 
at present nine times greater than it 
was. There were only five surgeons 
in 1792, and there were now forty-one, 
although the increase of men in the ar- 
tillery had been only 1,200. Thinking 
that the director-general and his assist- 
ant, with the surgeon-general and his 
assistants, might well be reduced, he felt 
it his duty to move that 3,778/. should be 
deducted from the sum proposed. 

Mr. Ward observed, that there was no 
medical establishment attached to the 
artillery in 1792, each corps being attend- 
ed by some medical practitioner, in what- 
ever station it was quartered; but this 
system was found by the Ordnance-board 
to be so inefficient and expensive, that 
it was deemed expedient to adopt the pre- 
sent plan. 

The committee divided: For the A- 


mendment 18. Against it, 47. 
List of the Minority. 
Bennet, H. G. Martin, J. 
Bright, H. Monck, J. B. 
Chaloner, R. Parnell, sir H. 
Chetwynd, G. _ Portman, E. B. 
Harbord, hon, E. Ricardo, D. 
Heron, sirR. Smith, hon. R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Yorke, sir J. 
Hume, J, TELLER, 
Hutchinson, C, Bernal, R. 
James, W. 


Onthe resolution, “That 6,610J. 9s. 
be granted for the Pay of Civil Officers, 


Professors, and Masters, of the Royal 


Military Academy at Woolwich,” 

Mr. Hume said that the whole sum 
voted for. that establishment this year had 
been 15,047/., and in the last three years 
and a half (the time allowed for complet- 
ing the education of a cadet) it amount- 
ed to 52,6551. Now the public had ac- 
tually benefitted by the services of only 
30 pupils; so that each cadet promoted 
cost for his education 1,756. He beg- 
ged to know why the public was to con- 
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tinue to pay for the education of 150 
young men, when only 9 annually could 
be introduced into the service ? 

Sir U. Burgh maintained that the great- 
est economy had been observed.at Wool- 
wich, by a reduction of both masters and 
pupils. The estimate for this, was 1,700/. 
less than last year. 

Mr, Hume contended, that the establish- 
ment ought to be reduced to 40 or 50 
pupils, and moved as an amendment a 
reduction of half the vote, or 3,305/. 

Mr. Ward explained the manner in 
which promotion took place in the artil- 
lery, stating that the number of cadets 
would be so gradually reduced, by first 
appointing them second lieutenants on 
half pay, that they were likely tobe soon 
reduced to 100, and until then, no new 
cadets were to be admitted. 

Sir U. Burgh asserted that the educa- 
tion of each cadet cost no more than 4004. 
a year, and calculated that, by next year, 
the cadets would be reduced to 100. 

Mr. Bennet obsetwed, that if the papers 
on the table were to be relied upon, it was 
as plain as a pike-staff that the education 
of each cadet cost 1,775. 

The committee divided: For the A- 
mendment, 20; Against it, 63. 


List of the Minority. 


Anson, hon.G. Martin, J. 
Bernal, R. Monck, J. B. 
Bright, H. Parnell, sir H. 
Chetwynd, G. Portman, E. B. 
Calecraft, J. Ricardo, D. 
Harbord, hon. E. Smith, hon. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Smith, R. 

Hume, J. Williams, W. 
Heron, sir R. TELLER. 
Hutchinson, C, Bennet. hon. G. 
James, W. 


On the. resolution, “ That 39,124, 7s. 
1d. be granted to his Majesty, on account 
of the Balance of the Extraordinaries of 
the Office of Ordnance, for Great Britain, 
for the year 1821, after allowing for 
232,000/, to be raised by. the sales of Old 
Stores, Lands, Buildings, &c.” ) 

Mr. Hume said, he had so many ob- 
jections to offer to the numerous. items of 
which the extraordinaries were composed, 
that he scarcely kaew where to begin. 
Although the vote now proposed was on 
for the small sum of 39,i24/. 7s. Id. the 
committee were. in fact to sanction. the 
total charge of 2%71,124/., the amount 
of Ordnance extraordinaries. The sys- 
tem followed in this department of allowe 
ing the value of old stores to be deducted 
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from the estimate was bad, as it prevent- 
ed the gross amount from appearing be- 
fore the committee as it ought to do. 
Whatever the produce of old stores might 
be, it oaght to be credited in another ac- 
count, and the vote taken for the total 
expenditure; and he hoped that course 
would be adopted in future.—The com- 
-mittee had reason to complain that the 
hon. member had not acted agreeably to 
‘the rule which he said had been adopted 
in his department of particularizing what 
‘the repairs were. At Newfoundland, 
for instance, 1,400]. were charged for 
‘repairs ; at Barbadoes 2,900/.; at Gibral- 
tar, 5,800/.; at Malta, 2,400/.; in Scot- 
land, 2,900/.; in the Eastern districts, 
2,200/.; at Gtavesend, 1,100/.; at Wool- 
wich, 12,000/. &c. Parliament ought to 
be informed whether these sums were ex- 
pended for materials, for new works, or 
for additions to the old, or for what speci- 
fic purpose. It must be evident, that 
without such specification there could be 
‘no check of control by this committee. 
The mode adopted by the government 
was one which tended to conceal, rather 
than explain the nature of the different 
charges. There were large sums charged 
for every one of the colonies under the 
_ heads of “ repairs,” and for “‘ current ser- 
vices ;”? but, in time of profound peace, 
who in this House could state what these 
serviecs and repairs were? The whole, 
therefore, he contended, was delusive. 
-At present four estimates were submitted 
for the expenses of each colony. He 
‘thought it would be much better for 
the information of the committee to have 
the total charge of each colony submitted 
in one view, under different heads. There 
was a military, a naval, and an ordnance 
estimate; and, by and by, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would require a vote 
for civil contingencies and other expenses. 
-By this méans, the enormous and ruinous 
charge of the colonies by being divided 
in estimate was — from the knowledge 
of the country. He hoped that next year 
a more simple and intelligible mode would 
be adopted. 

Where almost all the items were objec- 
tionable, he scarcely knew which to select. 
But he would ask, why should 7,500/. 

be charged for repairs and current service, 
at Gibraltar, when a large revende was 
-eollécted there expressly for that 
o-_ without the sanction of par- 
‘liament, and never brought under its 


control? The revenue of Gibraltar in 
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the last year (1819) for which we have a 
return was 117,483 dollars, or 26,433/. for 
the express purpose of repairing and de- 
fraying the expenses of that garrison. 
Why should parliament now vote 7,500/. for 
repairs, and 1,570/. for civil establishment, 
without having the account of the expen- 
diture of solarge a local revenue? In 1792, 
the revenue was 5,255/.and paid all the ex- 
penses, amounting then to 4,588/. What 
circumstances could now in time of 
peace, require five times that amount? 
The charge for Malta was 5,900/. for re- 
pairs, exclusive of 1,150/. for pay of civil 
officers in the Ordnance department alone, 
when the revenue of that island exceeded 
100,000/., and we had no knowledge of, 
or control over it. In the Ionian islands, 
3,000/. were charged for current service, 
exclusive of 9301. for the pay of the civil 
establishment. By treaty, the revenues 
of the islands were to pay all the military 
charges. Why, whilst these were squan- 
dered away improperly, should the people 
of England, therefore, be obliged to pay 
for these establishments? The same ob- 
servations would apply to the expenditure 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, Trinidad, &c. He thought 
it a most unaccountable neglect in par- 
liament to allow the large revenues of 
these colonies, which, if properly applied, 
would be nearly sufficient to maintain 
them, to be wasted at the discretion of 
the ministers and their governors, without 
the cognizance of parliament; and that 
the taxes of this country should be taken 
to pay forsuch chargesas those now made. 
Surely when economy was so desirable, 
these expenses should be more closely 
looked after. 

He could not avoid observing 5004. 
charged for repairs at Heligoland, that 
precious spot, which cost us so much, and 
could not be of the smallest use. What 
could the Ordnance have to do there, 
when almost all the duty the storekeeper 
had to perform, was to deliver powder for 
amorning and evening gun? Can any 


-man believe that there is the least disposi- 
tion to economy when such extravagance 


is permitted ? and the small spot of Heli- 
goland was only an example of the rest 
of the colonies. When the place 
belonged to the Danes, he understood 


that in peace a subaltern’s party formed 


the garrison, and the whole expense 
was a few hundred pounds. Under us 


-thete is a lieutenant-governor and staff 


establishment, at an expense of 1,760/., 


= 
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a garrison of near 100 men, and the total 
charge, the particulars of which he held 
in his hand, exceeded 11,000/. sterling. 
Surely such profusion was not to be 
‘tolerated any longer. 

He saw 2;000/. charged for repairs at 
the Cinque Ports, an expenditure he 
could not in any way account for, unless 
it was of the same kind with that under 
the head of Gravesend and Tilbury. By 
the 14th Report of the Military Commis- 
sioners it appears, that staff pay of officers 
was charged under the head “ Estimate 
for the Forage and Supply of draft Horses 
and Contingencies for the Artillery ;” 
and in the same manner, there was 
a charge of 1,100/. for repairs at Graves- 
end and Tilbury, which the committee 
might fairly suppose were for buildings 
or repairs; but great-part, if not the 
whole, ‘was expended forthe pay of an 
establishment under an engineer, and 
not for repairs. At Gravesend there was 
major Groves as storekeeper, a clerk of 
‘the cheque, and a clerk at a charge of 
8721. civil allowances and private ser- 
vants ; besides, lieutenant-colonel sir 
George Hoste was commanding engineer 
with 119/. of staff pay ; a clerk of works at 


182/. 10s.; a foreman of carpenters, of 


labourers, and superintendent at about 
91/. each per annum; 4 boatmen at 52/. 
each, and 2 or 3 oid pensioners, although 
there had not been a gun at Gravesend 
since lord Sidmouth’s circular after the 
Manchester transaction. All these offi- 
-cers had houses furnished at a great ex- 
‘pense, or house-rent allowed them at or 
near Gravesend, although there were good 
quarters empty in Tilbury Fort, where the 
duty, if any, was to be performed. In 
this manner engiveers, on full and extra 
staff pay,-were kept up at every place 
abroad and at home, where there was 
the smallest plea for them; and under 
-them useless establishments were thus 
kept up and paid for, under the head 
of repairs &c. There was also a master 
‘gunner kept there, although there was not 
‘one gun. These establishments, he un- 
derstood, had little else to do but ‘to 
attend the private service of their officers. 

If any department ever called for ex- 
position and correction, it was the Ord- 
nance, in which charges of this kind were 
made under the head of repairs; and 
where engineers were employed in peace 
on the staff, contrary to the opinion of the 
-military.commissioners and other authori- 
ties. There was a large expense incurred 


-tract ? 
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for the ferry at Gravesend, but no such 
item appeared in the estimates. It was, 
he supposed, also entered in sonte place 
under “ repairs.” Perhaps the hon. 
member could inform the House whether 
an offer had not been made to keep up 
the ferry by contract, at about one-fourth 
of the expense now incurred, and also, 
why that offer was refused, and an expen- 
sive and aimost useless  establisiment 
kept up. There was @ contract for the 
conveyance of troops to and from Graves- 
end to London, and for their embarking 
and disembarking there. And why should 
not the ferry be also supported by con- 
Only, he believed, because it 
would lessen patronage, and be done at 


-less expense by contract! He understood 


that of the whole expenditure at that 
place, only one-fourth was necessary, 
and that the reduction might be easily 
made. 
There was another improper proceed- 
ing in concealing the expenditure of the 
Ordnance craft. In neither of the esti- 
mates, ordinary or extraordinary, did any 
charge appear under that head ; and yet the 
expenditure in last year exceeded 19,000/. 
He had moved for a return of these Ord- 
nance vessels, which was now in hishand,and 
showed 32 regular floating magazines and 
Ordnance vessels belonging to the depart- 
ment, and kept up at an expense of 
11,2762. paid by the Ordnance, and 4,599/. 
by the Navy; .and there were also nine 
other hired vessels employed by the Ord- 
nance, at an expense of upwards of 3,200/. 
a year, but not stated in the return. The 
Committee of Finance, in their ninth Re- 
port (p. 94) had condemned the system 
of keeping them up, and recommended 
them to be hired, as other transports were, 
by contract. The following is an extract : 
‘«‘ The committee see no reason whatever 
against the Ordnance or Transport board 
resorting to the methods of tender and con- 
tract for the building and hiring of vessels, 
however constructed; and they believe 
themselves borne out by experience in de- 
claring that such methods will be found 
much less expensive than building, and 
afterwards supporting these vessels under 
the immediate superintendance of a public 
body.” The reason why that recommen- 
dation has not been attended to, could 
best be stated by the hon. member. But 
he believed there were two sufficient rea- 
sons for the Ordnance board not attending 
to the suggestions of the. finance commit- 
tee.—The change would save money to the 
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public; and their patronage would be re- 
duced. In these craft alone, there were 74 
freemen 6f Queenborough (as he had before 
fully stated tothe House) who actually re- 
ceived 6,640. a year pay and allowances, 
and many of them houses also. Amongst 
the Ordnance craft there were 14 floating 
magazines, in which, exclusive of the Ord- 
nance establishment, there were 87 offi- 
cers and boys belonging to the navy at an 
expense of 4,599/. for the present year. 
He had no hesitation in stating, that in 
time of profound peace, floating maga- 
zines were useless, unless in one or two 
situations ; and it appeared by evidence 
before the Finance Committee, in their 
3rd Report (Appendix, p. 96) «that so 
little calculated were floating magazines 
to preserve the powder in a serviceable 
state, that the comptroller of the labora- 
tory never allowed issues to be made 
from them. until the article had been 
dusted and restoved.” After such testi- 
mony, what excuse could be offered for 
keeping up so large an establishment of 
these vessels, and still more for concealing 
it under some item of repairs or .contin- 
gencies? 

He feared he should fatigue the com- 
mittee with his statements, but he must 
call their attention to the powder-works 
at Faversham and Waltham Abbey. In 
the extraordinaries, the sum of 3,300/. is 
charged for repairs and labour at Faver- 
‘sham, and 1,207/, for the pay of the civil 
establishment in the ordinary estimates ; 
but, like most of the other returns it was 
not correct. The superintendent of gun- 
powder, captain Mayling, who has a salary 
of 200/. a year, with house and one pri- 
vate servant, and other items, are not en- 
tered. He held a return in his hand of the 
correct establishment now mentioned at 
Faversham, amounting to 1,604/. being the 
same number of persons, with the excep- 
tion of one third clerk, as were kept up 
in 1814. Hehad in his hand alsoa state- 
ment of the expense of an establishment 
kept up under an engineer, at an expense 
of 846/. a year, in which there were onl 
two artisans; all the others were off 
cers, consequently with nothing to super- 
_ ‘intend or to do,—all this put down under 
the head of “ repairs.” How long were 
such proceedings to be permitted? At 
that time there were 14 or 15,000 
barrels of gun-powder manufactured year- 
ly, but since 1817 there had‘not been one 
made. The water-mills were let to Mr. 
Hall of Dartford in 1817, for 360/. a year, 
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and the horse-mills were pulled down and 


sold; and yet the establishment was kept 
up on the enormous scale of the war. At 
present there was nothing to do, but the 
refining of some sulphur and salt-petre, 
much of which had been sold, but which 
could be done equally well at Waltham 
Abbey. It was worth notice, that captain 
Chapman, when secretary to the master- 
general, held the office of inspector of the 
manufactories of powder, although he was 
resident in London and. seldom visited 
them. In 1817, Mr. John Ashwood, 
master worker of gun-powder at Faver- 
sham, and one of the best judges in the 
kingdom, was pensioned off at 153/.a 
year, although in perfect health, and both 
able and willing to do any duty, as he 
Mr. H.) was informed, to make room 
or captain Mayling, a relation of the 
master-general, and a captain on the full 
pay of the horse-artillery, who was ap- 
pointed in December 1818 to Faversham, 
and still remained there, at a salary of 200/. 
a year, with an elegant house and a servant 
&c. allowed.at the public expense.—Such 
a practice of employing servants paid by 
the public, being contrary.to the recom- 
mendation of . the commissioners of 
military inquiry, and contrary to the 
good interests of the public. The whole 
of the houses of the storekeeper, inspector, 
&c. were more like palaces; and all at 
Feversham were living en prince, whilst 
the country at large was groanig under the 
load of taxes.to support them. . This esta- 
blishment ought to be entirely broken up, 
and the works, houses, and land:sold, which 
he knew’ they could be immediately to 
great advantage. He had been more par- 
ticular on the details of Faversham, which 
he pledged himself to be correct, and he 
gave itas a fair example of the establish- 
ments of the Ordnance abroad and at.home. 
For Waltham Abbey. 8,025/. was 
charged for repairs and labour, exclusive 
of a civil establishment, in the-ordinary 
estimate, at an expense: of upwards. of 
2,000/. a year. In 1796,.the civil esta- 
blishment at these works cost 7861. in.all. 
In. time of war 25 or 26,000 barrels of 
gun-powder were manufactured; but 
since 1819, only 1,000 barrels had been 
made yearly. It would scarcely be cre- 
dited, that the establishment. of. officers 
was now greater by one clerk of survey 
and one clerk, than it was in 1810, in the 
midst of war. Here also was alarge esta- 
blishment ‘of clerk of works, overseer, 
and inspector of machinery, four foremen 
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&c. under major By, the engineer, on 
extra staff pay, who lived, as he under- 
stood, the greater part, if not the whole of 
his time, at Frant, near Tunbridge Wells, 
and went to the works every quarter to 
sign his quarterly papers, and to receive 
his travelling expenses: all this was 
charged under “ repairs!” In short, in 
every department, the same system of 
waste existed,! and called for the imme- 
diate interposition of the committee. 

He would say a few words about govern- 
ment military manufactures. The commit- 
tee must know that the commissioners of 
military inquiry,! aid every committee 
which had noticed the manufactures, had 
recommended theit cessation or reduction. 
He trusted there was guri-powder enough 
in stores to last for 25 years. Indeed, 
some hundred tliousand pounds weight 
had been lately sold, which was a proof 
there was already too much. Then, he 
would ask, why employ a single mill at 
present 2? Why keep up an establishment 
which cost 15,000/. a year, éxclusive of 
the expense of stores to make 1,000 bar- 
rels annually, to be afterwards sold for a 
half ora quarter the eost price? He should, 
therefore, in addition te the entire redac- 
tion of Feversham, propdsé @ very great 
reduction if not the entire abolition, of 
Waltham Abbey. He would observe, that 
England was no longer in a sittiation to 
fear the want of a supply of gun-powder 
to any amount, as there weré imany large 
manufactories teady to supply; ih a very 
short time, any quantity on atiy emeérgen- 
cy, and of the best possible quality, much 

eaper than governmént could make it. 
There was 6,000/. charged for artificers 
and labourers at the laboratories at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Plythouth, éxclu- 
sive of large civil establishments there. 
These two last establishments wete form- 
éd in time of war, and it was itpossible to 
imagine what thete coud be to do at 
either of these places, to require a tenth 
of the expense. At present there éould 
not be ‘either preparation, delivery, or 
recéipt of stores, to require such ah ex- 
fe establishnient. The chafge at 

oolwich, the great laboratory, might be 
considerable, but certainly triflmg at the 
_ Other places. He had been informed 
_ that there were only ten persons employ- 
ed at Plymouth, and if he allowed the 
same number at Poftsmouth, he would 
ask in what way 6,0007. Could be expend- 
ed for artificers and labourers? The ex- 
pense of these three places, although so 
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widely separate, had been joined together, 
and he had little doubt, with the in- 
tention, at least with the effect,” of pre- 
venting the knowledge of how much was 
expended at each place. 

There was 40,000/. for stores, which he 
thought a very large sum, when tlie maga- 
zines were so full of every article, that. 
they had been selling them off for the last 
two years. It appeared that, within the last 
few months, stores which had cost 100,000/., 
had sold for less than one-tenth that 
sum; and as there was ho appearance of 
active service, stores should be very spar- 
ingly purchased, as they would only spoil 
in store. Amongst the miscellaneous 
charges, there were several very extraor- 
dinary ones. In one line was 15,000/. for 
contingencies for the military corps. Who 
could pass such a charge without explana- 
tion? There was a charge of 2,734/. for 
the Director-general * and field train 
establishment. It appeared that the 
director-general alone received 1,003/., 
and a Mr. Commissary Stace 30s. per 
day ; and he would ask where the train 
was, and for what? Surely such a charge 
ought to be put an end to, as 1,550/. for the 
command of a department which cost in 
all 2,734/., if we talked at all of economy.+ 
On the whole, after a careful examination 
of the items forming this large sum of 
271,124, for Ordnancé extfaotdinaries, he 
was confident that 100,000/. might be inr- 
mediately saved éut of that amount, if 
that attention was given to the séveral 
charges which the situation of the country 
required ; atid he thought that that reduc- 
tion might be effected without injuring the 


* General Sir Anthony Farring« 
‘ton is director-general of the &. 
field tram, for which he re- 
ceives per ann. 1,003 0 
He is colonel-conmmandant of a 
_ battalion of artillery 0 
He has a pension also as senior 
officer of the artillery 456 5 


Totat annual allowance, 2,462 


+ It should be known that the daily 
allowance to Mr. Thomas Gibson, chief 
cotiniissary, the predecessor of Mr. Stace, 
was only 10s. aday ; but the was 
ineréased to 30s. a day when Mr. Stace | 
was appointed, and that extravagant pay 
has been continued ever since. Mr. Stace 
has also a pension of 365/. a year from the 
Ordnance at the king’s pleasure. - 
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efficiency of any one department, if the 
board would allow their love of patronage 
not to influence them. It was impossible 
for any man who would give himself time 
to inquire into the items, and in particular, 
respecting those he had pointed out to 
the cammittee, not to come to the conclu- 
sions he had done. At thesame time, he 
was ready to confess, that although he had 
obtained many official returns explanatory 
of the Ordnance accounts, the committee 
were comparatively ignorant of almost 
every item in the extraordinaries. He 
could rely on the general accuracy of his 
statements, on authority upon which he 
placed perfect confidence; and under these 
impressions, he was disposed to oppose 
the vote altogether, until the estimates 
should be submitted in a more intelligible 
shape and reduced amount. ; 
Mr..Ward stated, that’the sums for re- 


pairs were not for new works, but for, 


works some time begun. He thought 
that the present arrangement of the esti- 
mates, where the items were under sepa- 
rate heads, was better than the plan pro- 
posed by the hon. member. He was not 
surprised that the hon. member wished 
the removal of the powder establishment 
at Feversham, &c. as that idea had enter- 
ed his own imagination three years ago ; 
but, on going down to Feversham, he 
found that the expense of removal would 
be greater than that for keeping them in 
their present state for. several years. He 
defended the field-train on the ground of 
its being under the, command of an old 
officer of eighty, who had performed me- 
ritorious services. 

Sir W. Congreve would state to the 
House what had been the origin of the 
establishments at Feversham and Wal- 
tham-abbey. At the close of the Ame- 
rican war, the powder furnished by con- 
tractors, or otherwise purchased, was 
fuund to be of so bad a quality, that it was 
determined by Mr. Pitt and the duke of 
Richmond, to have these establishments 
instituted. Not only had the article of 
gunpowder been greatly increased in 
value and quality, but the saving to the 
country, had been immense since these 
establishments were founded. The pro- 
fit realized: in consequence, from 1789 to 
1810, had been immense: 750,000/. was 
the actual profit: which could now be rea- 


generation lately discovered. 
Mr. Bernal observed ,that the hon. clerk 
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of the Ordnance had not answered all the 
objections of his hon. friend, and argued 
that there was no department which stood 
more in need of regulation than the Ord- 
nance, the accounts being extremely irre- 
gular and confused. 

The Committee divided: Ayes, 99; 
Noes 53. 


List of the Minority. 
Anson, hon. G. - Martin, J. 
Barrett, S, M. Milton, lord 
Barnard, lord Monck, J. B. 


Bennet, hon. H.G. 
Beaumont, W. 


Moore, Peter 
Newport, sir J. 


Brougham, H. O'Callaghan, col. 
Bright, Ord, 
Caleraft, J. Palmer, F. 
Chaloner, R. Parnell, sir H. 
Crompton, S. 
Crespigny, sir W.De Ramsden, J.C, 
Colborne, R._ Ricardo, D. 
Concannon, T. Robinson, sir G. 
Denman, T. Sefton, lord 
Frankland, T. Smith, hon, R. 
Griffiths, J. W. Smith, G. 
Grant, J. P. Taylor, M. A. 


Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tremayne. J. H. 


Guise, sir W. 
Heron, sir R. 


Hobhouse, J. C. Townshend, lord C. 
Hutchinson, C, Western, C. 
James, W. Whitbread, W. 
Johnston, col: Whitbread, S. 
Lambton, J. G. Wilson, sir R. 
Lennard, T. Wood, M. 
Maberly, J. TELLER. 
Macdonald, J. Bernal, R. 


On the resolution That 111,837/. 2s. 
10d. be granted, for the Charge of the 
Office of Ordnance for Ireland, for the 
Year 1821,” 

Mr. Hume begged to offer a few obser- 
vations on the estimate now before the 
committee. The total charge for the Ord- 
nance in 1792 was 34,630/.,* and in this 
year it was 111,837/. The difference was 
too great to pass unexplained. When the 
master-general in England assumed thie 
superintendancee of the Irish Ordnance de- 
partment, it was understood that the ex- 
pense at Dublin would have been reduced 
to a very small sum by the transfer of 
business ; and the increase of clerks in the 
Pall Mail establishment has been attribut- 


ed tothe addition of the Irish business. 
_ The estimates for Ireland were so unsatis- 


factory, that he had called for the parti- 
eulars of some of the items; and it was to 


be tted, that he had not called f 
lized’ by the sale of all the powder in the | regretted, ad n or 


stores, after undergoing a process of re- | 
dinary, 11,813, Total, 34,630/. Vide 
‘Commons Journal Ireland. 


*Ordinary estimate, 29,8171. ; extraor- 
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an explanation of them all, as. the results 
of those obtained were so very extraor- 
dinary. The amount of the civil esta- 
blishment at Dublin is put down in the 
estimates first laid upon the table at 
7,661/., but when a return of particulars 
in detail is obtained, the charge fur pay 
and allowances is 11,149/., with 1,010. 
for assistant clerks ; and for 19 officers and 
clerks at eleven out-stations, 4,781/. in- 
stead of 3,349/,: a total of 16,940/. for 
civil officers; whilst the pay for all the 
artificers and labourers employed under 
the Ordnance in Dublin, and at all the 
out-stations in Ireland amounts to only 
$,160/. In this amount is included the 
pay of the master artificers, foremen, and 
foreman of labourers, and likewise the pay 
of the whole of the private servants, 
(about twenty) allowed to the civil de- 
partment, which will reduce the amount 
actually for labour to a very small sum. 
This practice of keeping private ser- 
vants for the officers at the public ex- 
pense, ought not to be permitted one 
month longer. It is usual in. public and 
private establishments, to have the largest 
expenditure for labour; but here, the sala- 
ries of the superintendant officers amount 
to four times more than the pay of the 
men. Is that right? There cannot be a 
difference of opinion in the mind of any 
man, however little versed in Ordnance ex- 
penditure, if he will examine the returns, 
that two-thirds of this charge for the civil 
officers in Dublin and the out-stations 
might be saved to the country. It is 
worth observation, that the treasurer in 
Dublin receives a salary of 575/. a year, 
and that the former treasurer. Mr. James 
Allan retired, after only five years service, 
onapension of 500/. a year, which he 
now enjoys. Is there any attention to 
economy in this ? 
‘All these civil officers have also quar- 
ters provided for them at a great ex- 
ense, or have house-rent allowed them. 
he officers kept up at the outestations, 
are, in proportion to their duty and for- 
mer rates of pay, all overpaid, and many 
of them altogether useless. At Balinco- 
lig, for instance, the superintendent and 
storekeeper alone receive 975/. a year be- 
tween them, besides quarters. This place 
had been selected for a manufactory of 
gunpowder, but is now abandoned. __ 
The propriety of ever establishing such a 
government manufactory in a country so 
frequently disturbed, is much called in 
question, by the best informed, when we 
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had the works of Feversham and Waltham 
Abbey ; but all agree as to. the extrave- 
gant rates at which the works were pur- 
chased and extended, and others erected, 
and also the improvident manner in which 
were they carried on, and the land taken on 
lease. The country pay to C.H. Les- 
lie the large sum of 1,275/., for annual rent 
of a few acres of land on which the 
artillery barracks and gun-powder manu- 
factory are erected. Both are now un- 
employed and useless; both should be 
sold, and the ground returned to the owner 
or let, and the expense of the establish- 
ments saved, particularly the extravagant 
allowances of 975/. to only two persons of 
that establishment. There is scarcely an 
Ordnance out-station where there is~ one 
hour’s duty for any officer in the day, 
and the salaries of all that are kept, should 
be proportionably reduced. It ought to be 
kept in mind, that if the number of these 
civil establishments, and the amount of 
their salaries were increased with the in- 
crease of business during the war, the 
reduction of these civil officers ought to 
keep pace with the reduction of the 
army. But no such practice is followed, or 
proportion observed by the Ordnance 
board. In the same manner, 7,880/. is 
paid for rent of land for barracks, and 
batteries, &c. required perhaps during the 
war ; many of these are now unnecessary, 
and by selling the buildings, the rent, 
the establishments, and the repairs would 
besaved. For example, should the pub- 
lic continue to pay rent for land for brick 
works at Youghall, when bricks are no 
longer required, or likely to be required 
for any public’ buildings? There are 


_charges also in this estimate to the amount 


of 31,4142. for civil and military contin- 
gencies stated in two lines, but no kind of 
explanation of what nature these charges 
are. In the same manner 12,540/. and 
2,8291. are charged under the head of 
repairs of store-houses, barracks, &c. 
Who can tell whether these amounts are 
expended for repairs, or for the support of 
useless establishments as at Feversham, 
Gravesend, and other places in Great 
Britain? The large amount, however, 
under that head, shows the necessity of 
revising all these establishments, particu- 
larly as the committee will be called upon 
hereafter to vote 88,832. for barracks in 
Ireland. He had no doubt whatever but 
that in the civil establishments and in the 
contingencies, repairs, rent, &c. more than 
40,000/. might be saved; but, as the 
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committee had full information at present 
only of the civil establishments at Dublin, 
and the out stations, he should content 
himself by reducing the vote by 4,550/. or 
one-fourth of these unnecessarily large, 
establishments. Of the propriety of that re- 
_ duction, every member who examines the 
‘returns on the table, will be a judge. 

Sir J. Newport agreed with the hon. 
member in the view which he had taken 
of the establishment at Ballincollig. 

Mr. Ward denied that the salaries of 
the officers in the Ordnance department 
in Dublin were too large, considering the 
responsibility which they incurred. 

The committee divided: For the 
Amendment, 53; Against it, 92. The 
resolution was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 22. 

TimserR Dutizs Earl Ba- 
thurst rose to move that this bill be com- 
mitted, and went into a detailed explana- 
tion of the grounds of the measure. He 
reminded their lordships that, in conse- 
quence of being excluded from the Baltic 
in the year 1809, the country had been 
thrown back onits own resources. It became 

‘necessary therefore to encourage the im- 
portation of timber from our colo- 
“nies, and the duties were arranged with 
that view; but it was distinctly under- 
stood, that that arrangement was not to 
be permanent, and notice was given that 
- the whole would be revised. The effect 
of this notice was, that the persons en- 
- gaged in the trade took alarm, and made 
large importations, without. any reference 
whatever to any increased demand. In 
1817, the importations from America had 
been only 136,000 loads. In 1818 these 
136,000 loads were, without any new de- 
mand, increased to 230,000 loads. This 
- was entirely owing to speculation. In the 
same year there were also large importa- 
tions from the Baltic. The quantity from 
the Baltic imported in 1817 was 79,900 
loads, which increased in 1818 to 130,000 
loads. ‘The quantity both frem the Baltic 
and America in 1817, was 216,000 loads; 
and in 1818, 334,000 loads. In 1819, from 
the effect of the notice, the importations 
from America rose to 249,000 loads ; 
and, in the same year, the amount from the 
Baltic was 103,000]oads, making the whole 
importation for that year, 352,000 loads. 
This was a great excess over the year 
1817, in which, only 216,000 loads had 
V. 


‘house if built of American fir?” 
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been imported. From these facts he in- 
ferred, that the great importation of Ame- 
rican timber had not arisen from the du- 
ties, but from speculation, and that the 
trade in the years 1818 and 1819, was not 
in a natural state. He described the duties 
proposed by the bill, and reminded their 
lordships, that when the committee of 
their lordships’ House made their report, 
it was conceived right to give some pro- 


tection to our colonial trade; but. he ad- 
-mitted that the bill had gone farther than 


the report in this respect. The differ- 
ence was, however, rather in quantum 
than in principle; and the proposed sys- 
tem would be subject to revision in the 
course of three or four years, or at any 
future period. This arrangement he 
knew would not be satisfactory to those 
who went the length of thinking that no 
protection should be given to any trade, 
and that the true policy was, to buy every 
thing where it cold. be got best and 
cheapest. Few were, however, fond of 
applying this doctrine in cases which af- 
fected their own interests, We did not 
apply it in the case of linen, nor of iron, 
nor of corn. Indeed, to apply the doc- 
trine to one particular article, while all 
others remained unchanged, would be 
unjust; and this was particularly true 
with respect to colonial articles, because 
the whole colonial system was at variance 
with the system. It had been calculated 
that the public had paid in increased du- 
ties about 400,000/.; but this was not a 
fair mode of arguing ; for the trade, as he 
had shown, was in an unnatural state when 
the great importations took place. — 

The Earl of Lauderdale, after expres- 
sing his surprise that there should be so 
thin a House when a commercial measure 
of the greatest importance was to be dis- 
cussed proceeded to oppose the bill. It 
had been proved in the committee that 
vessels made of American timber would 
not last one-half the time of those made 
of Baltic timber. In the committee he had 
asked a witness this question—* Suppose 
a house built of Norway fir were valued 
at 600/., what would you, as a surveyor, 
advise a purchaser to give for the — 

e 
expected certainly to hear alow valuation; 
but the witness put no value whatever on 
such a house ; but replied that he could not 
advise any body to buy it. He regarded the 
bill as altogether a colonial.job. He went 
over the report of the committee, and 
ridiculed the exceptions made from the 

3.1L 
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eral principle which was laid down 
m the commencement of that document. 
Tt had been shown that the money receiv- 
ed for Canada timber only paid the ex- 
penses of cutting and sending it to be 
shipped. The bill, therefore, protected 
no interests except those of the proprietors 
of a number of old ships, and of 150,000/. 
of capital which had been laid out in 
purchasing new ones. He condemned 
the preference given to Russia over Nor- 
way by the bill, at the ro time that Rus- 
sia was augmenting the duties on British 
merchandize. There had been numerous 


petitions from the merchants, all praying 


for the removal of the restrictions on 
foreign trade. The petitioners were doubt- 
less happy to hear stated in parliament, and 
more particularly by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, principles similar to their own; but 
their surprise must be great to learn, that 
the first measure derived from these prin- 
ciples, ‘was one which placed the trade 
to which it applied in a worse situation 
than it stood in 1813. On these grounds 
he moved, as an amendment, ** That the 
bill be committed this day six months.” 

Lord Ellenborough, though he concur- 
red in the objections urged against the 
bill, would oppose the amendment, be- 
cause he thought some little benefit might 
arise from this measure, and was afraid, 
were the bill thrown out, that theinfluence 
of the shipping interest might be sufli- 
cient to prevent any other alteration from 
being made. He certainly expected that 
ministers would have acted with more 
firmness in this business. The effect of 
the bill would bea premium to introduce 
the dry rot into every building in the king- 
dom. Ifhe should ever be again appointed 
on any committee of trade, he would en- 
deavour to do his duty, but he should 
enter into it without the least hope of 
being able to accomplish any benefit for 
the country. 
ae King strongly deprecated the 

ill. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
their-lordships were to consider, not whe- 
ther this bill did all that could be wished, 
but whether it did not put these matters 
on a better footing than they were before ? 
For his own part he thought it must im- 
prove the trade by reducing the duty on 
Baltic timber, from 3/. 5s. to 2/. 15s.; or, 
considering the additional duty on Canada 
timber, reducing it in fact to 2. 5s. 


Some further measures of protection for |. 


the colonial trade also were included in 
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it; and that trade was at all times, subject 
to certain inconveniencies, which un- 
doubtedly did require some compensation. 
This was a protection which operated also 
to encourage our own manufactures ; and 
here he would say, adverting to some of the 
objections which had been taken to the 
bill, that he could understand the princi- 
ple of giving protection and encourage- 
ment to our own manufactures and indus- 
try, as against those of another country ; 
but he could not understand that principle 
upon which the encouragement of the 
industry and manufactures of any one 
foreign country were to be recommended 
as against another. That part of the bill 
which. related to the transports, he was 
certainly not satisfied with; but still it 
put even that matter on a better footing 
than heretofore. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that, after 
the part which he had taken in former 
discussions upon this subject, he could 
not help expressing his extreme regret 
and surprise at the speech of the noble 
earl. After all the consideration that 
this question had undergone; after the 
assurances so often given by the noble 
earl, that whenever any arrangements 
should be adopted for the purpose of 
effecting an alteration in this system, they 
should be on a complete and permanent 
scale; after four or five years of peace 
had been suffered to elapse, upon that 
very ground, without any thing being 
done, their lordships were now informed 
by the noble earl at the head of his majes-~ 
ty’s government, that they were to pass a 
bill, founded, indeed, in} an erroneous 
policy, but one which established a sys- 
tem a little better than what had hitherto 
been acted on. The noble earl himself had 
not attempted to justify it, and had not 
offered one argument to support even his 
own qualified recommendation of it. 

Earl Bathurst said, that no arrange- 
ment existed to prevent government from 
revising the provisions of this bill at any 
future time, if it should be deemed expe- 
dient. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
the House went into the committee. 


PRorEsT AGAINST THE TIMBER Dy- 
TIES Bitt.] The following Protest was 
entered on the Journals, by the earl of 
Lauderdale: 

“ Dissentient, 

“ 4st, Because, whilst the speeches in this 

House and the reports of our committees dis- 
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play to the public an enthusiastic admiration 
of the most sound and liberal principles of 
commercial legislation, it is with feelings of 
the deepest regret that I have seen this House 
agree to the commitment of a bill which, in- 
stead of showing any disposition to liberality 
in our future commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations, will, if recorded in our statute- 
books, exhibit a specimen of our predilection 
for that illiberal, artificial, and restrictive 
system of regulation, which has long dis- 
graced our commercial codes; under all the 
circumstances of the case, more disgusting 
than the arrangement it is intended to cor- 
rect.—It is true the duties on timber and deals, 
as arranged by the 49th Geo. 3, cap. 98; 51 
Geo. 3, cap. 43; 51 Geo.3, cap. 93, and the 
58 Geo. 3, cap. 33, had become highly op- 
pressive ; but it is equally true that the hard- 
ship arising from an alteration in the circum- 
stances of the country could not be apparent to 
the legislature at the time of passing these 
acts—In this situation the timber trade, 
which is stated inthe Commons’ report ‘ to 
be open to any modification in respect of the 
rate of duty or mode of levying it that parlia- 
ment might deem prudent,’ naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the committees of 
both Houses of Parliament, appointed to con- 
sider of the means of improving foreign trade ; 
and in proportion as the merchants and 
manufacturers of thiscountry must have read 
with satisfaction the reports of these com- 
mittees, stating it to be ‘the duty of the 
legislature to mark their desire to foreign na- 
tions of adopting more liberal principles of 
commercial intercourse,’ their disappoint- 
ment must have been great, when they saw 
the provisions of this bill openly sanction the 
hardship to which time and inadvertency had 
given rise.— Under the arrangements of these 
acts, consolidated by the 59th of the late king, 
American timber was admitted duty free, 
whilst Baltic timber was subjected to a duty 
of 3/. 5s. per load. But in the year 1812, 
when this system was adopted, 3/. 5s. did 
not compensate the difference of freight be- 
twixt an American and Baltic voyage, which 
then amounted to 3/ 10s,; and yet by this bill, 
introduced for the avowed purpose of mark- 
ing our desire to adopt more liberal princi- 
es, the relative state of the American and 
- Itic timber trade will be arranged as fol- 
WS :— 
Proposed duty on Baltic timber 
per load of 50 cubic feet+----+£.2 15 0 
Deduct duty to be imposed upon 
American timber O10 O 
Remains 2 5 O 
Freight from Quebec 
per load 2 10 0 
Freight from Memel 
per 1 5 O 
Difference 1 5 0 


22, 1821. 
- Deduct difference of freight on 
American timber 1 5 0 

Remains the bounty which, under 
the purposed regulations, our colo- 
nies willenjoy 1 O 

“ Thus, instead of imposing a duty, as in 
1812, amounting to 5s. per load less than the 
difference of freight, the legislature is called 
upon to prove its liberality to foreign nations 
by giving a bounty to our colonies, over and 
above full compensation for the difference of 
freight, of no less than 1/. per load. 

“ Neither is this all; for the following cal- 
culations will show—1st, That the duties 
imposed on deals from our colonies, when 
compared with the duties on that article from 
Russia and Prussia, must be ruinous.to the 
trade of the latter. @dly, That on a com- 
parison of the duties imposed on deals from 
our colonies with the duties that will fall to 
be paid on Norway deals, the difference must 
effect a complete vagy org of that article 
from Norway. 3dly, That our love of regu- 
lation and restriction has even extended to 
our imposing duties on Norway deals, which, 
when compared with the duties on deals from 
Russia and Prussia, must be ruinous to the 
Norwegian trade. 4thly, That, contrary to 

rinciple, and to all former practice, a 
ounty is given to the foreign manufacturer 
of deals, which must annihilate that branch of 
industry in this country. te 
1st.—Comparative amount of duties on 
deal from our colonies, and from Russia and 


' Prussia, converting the deals into loads of 


timber of 50 cubic feet, and showing the ad- 

vantage our colonies will have on each load 

of timber under the present arrangement. 
1st, 120 deals, 16 feet long, 3 

inches thick, and 11 inches broad, 

contain 8 loads, 40 feet cubic mea- 

sure; and as 120 deals, 16 feet in 

length, are taxed at 19/., this will 

amount per load toa duty of --£.2 3 2 
120 American deals of the same 

dimensions are taxed at 2/.: this 

will amount per load to a duty of-- 0 4 O§ 


_ Difference of duty per load---- 118 72 
Deduct difference of freight as 

above betwixt America and the 

Baltic i, 5 0 


Remains the real bounty given 

per load to our colonies on deals of 

those dimensions O13 7h 
adly—120 deals, 21 feet long, 

83 inches thick, and 11 inches 

broad, contain 11 loads and 27 

feet; cubical measure ; and as 120, 

21 feet inlength, are taxed at 22/., 

this will amount to a duty per load 

120 American deals of the same 

dimensions are taxed at 2/. 10s. 

this will amount per load to a duty 
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0 4 2} 
Difference of duty per Joad which 

forms a bounty in favour of our 

colonies 130 102 

_ Deduct difference of freight be- 

twixt America and the Baltic---- 1 5 0 
Remains the real bounty given _ 

per load to our colonies on deals-- 0 8 10% 
Qdly.—Comparative amount of duties on 

deals from our colonies and from Norway, 

converting the deals into loads of timber of 

50 cubic feet, and showing the advantage our 

colonies will have on each load of timber, 

under the present arrangement :— 

4st.—120 Norway deals, 12 feet 

long, 3 inches thick, and 9 inches 

broad, contain 5 loads, 20 feet 

cubical measure; and as 120 12 

feet deals are taxed at 19/., this 

will amount per load to aduty of-- 3 10 4 

_ 120 American deals of the same 

dimensions are taxed at 2/.: this 

will amount per load to a duty of 0 7 


Difference per load 2 11} 
- Deduct difference of freight be- 
iwixt an American and Norway 


Remains the real bounty given 

to our colonies on deals of these di- 

mensions » 12 11} 
2nd.—120 Norway deals, 8 feet 

long, 3 inches thick, and 9 inches 

broad, contain $ loads and 3 feet 

cubical measure; and as 120 deals, 

8 feet in length, are taxed at 191., 

ihis will amount per load to a duty 

Ole 5 5 63 
120 American deals of the same 

dimensions are taxed at 2/.: this 

will amount per load 0 11 13 


Difference of duty per load ---+ 4 14 54 
- Deduct difference of freight be- 
twixt an American and Norway 


Sdly. Comparative amount of duties im- 
posed by this bill on deals from Norway and 
irom Russia, resulting from the circumstance 
that Norway deals cannot be had so as on an 
average to exceed 12 feet in length, and9 
inches in breadth ; whilst Russia deals are 
always 11 inches broad, and may easily -be 
had 16, or even 21 feet long. 

_ 1st.—120 Norway deals, 12 feet long, 3 

inches think, and 9 inches broad, contain 5 

loads and 20 feet cubical measure; and as.120 

such deals are taxed at 19/., this will 

amount per load toa duty of----. 310 4 
120 Russian deals, 16 feetlong, 3 
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inches thick, and 11 inches broad 

contain 8 loads, and 40 feet cubical 

measure; and as 120 such déalsare 

taxed at 19/., this will amount per 

load to a duty 2 3 - 
Advantage, per load, which the 

Russian deals will enjoy under this 

bill over the Norwegian deals of 

these dimensions 1 7 2 
2dly.—120 Norway deals as 

above per load Peceeeteseceseses 3:10 4 
120 Russian deals, 21 feet long, 

3 inches thick, and 11 inches roel, 

contain 11 loads and 27 feet cubical 

measure; and as 120 such deals are 

taxed at 22/., this will amount to a 

duty per load 118 14 
Advantage per load which the 

Russian deals will enjoy under this 

bill over the Norwegian deals of 

these dimensions -+---- 112 3 
Sdly.—120 Norway deals, 8 feet 

long, 3 inches thick, aud 9 inches 

broad as above, pay perload----+- 5 5 6 
120 Russian, 16-foot deals, pay 

per load as above «---+eseersere 2 3 2 


Advantage, per load, which the 

Russian deals will enjoy under this 

bill, over the Norwegian deals of 

these dimensions «+++.+e++ese0s 3 2 4 
120 Norway 8-footdeals, asabove, 

pay per load ecesevecccseeeence 5 5 6 
120 Russia 21-foot deals pay per 


load 1 8 1 


Advantage, per load, which the 
Russian deals of these dimensions 
will, under this bill, enjoy over the 
Norwegian deals of 8-foot dimen- 
4thly.—Statement showing that the bounty 
given to Russian deals by the present bill, 
must destroy the manufacture of that article 
in this country. 
ist.—Russian timber pays per 
Russian deals, 16 feet long and 3 
inches thick, and 11 inches broad, H 
&c., pay per load 9 QB 


Direct bounty on deals «+--+ 0 11 10: 
Further, as the duty on the 
waste, and on the extra measure, 
with the low duty on slabs, amounts 

to 25 per cent. on the duty on the . 

deal, this gives an advantage of -- 0 10 9 


Total bounty in favour of the 

foreign deal manufacturer per load 1 2 7 
adly.—Russian timber, as above, 

per load 2 15 
Russian deals, 21 feet long, 3 

inches thick, and 11 inches broad, 

&c. pay per load eovovccccecsce 118 1 
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Direct bounty eederese 0 16 11 

Further duty on waste, as above 0 9 6 

Total bounty in favour of the 
foreign deal manufacturer per load 1 6 5 

“and. Because it appears to me that this 
House will treat with undeserved contempt 
the decision of their own committee—‘ that 
it is expedient only to compensate to the Ca- 
nadian importer of timber, the difference of 
freight and transport,’ as well as the desire 
expressed by the committee of the Commons 
House of Parliament ‘ of adopting, in our in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, more liberal 
principles than those which have hitherto 
guided us,’ if they sanction a bounty in fa- 
vour of our colonies of nearly 100 per cent. 
on the value of the raw material, which will 
be the case if 1/. per load of timber is givenin 
the shape of bounty, over and above compen- 
sation for the difference of freight. 

Besides, I must be of opinion that it is a 
measure highly injurious to the interests of 
the people of this country; for, whilst it is 
undoubtedly proved that American timber is 
far less durable than that of the Baltic, and 
that this trade is of little or no advantage, 
except to what is called the shipping interest, 
I cannot forget that timber used in building, 
if it perishes, inflicts upon the people of this 
country the loss of the materials with which 
it is worked up, amounting at least to four 
times its own value ; and that the committee 
of the House of Commons have, in their Re- 
port, stated, with great’ truth, ‘ that the poli- 
7 most advantageous for this country, is to 
obtain timber of the best quality, and at the 
lowest price, without reference to the quarter 
from which it is derived.’ 

“3d. Because, whilst I applaud the wish ex- 
pressed by the committee of the House of 
Commons “ of marking to foreign nations 
our desire, in the arrangement of the timber 
duties, to adopt more liberal principles than 
those by which our commerce with them has 
been hitherto governed,” I must reprobate 
that unprecedented and unprincipled love of 
regulation and restriction exhibited in this 
bill to such an extent, that duties are laid on 
deals from Norway—a country that always 
admitted our manufactures at comparatively 
low duties—which, when compared with the 
more moderate duties imposed on deals from 
Russia—a country which has recently in- 
creased its extravagant duties on our manu- 
factures—can leave no doubt that a bounty of 
nearly 100 per cent cn the value of the com- 
modity is given to the latter. 

“4th. Because though I agree in the pre- 
valent opinion that our commercial code dis- 
plays too much jealousy of foreign industry, 
and too great a desire to secure 17 prohibi- 
tory duties, to our own industry a monopoly 
of the home-market; yet I was not aware 
that the policy of a coutrary system, viz., that 
of securing to foreign industry a monopoly of 
the home-market, had ever been maintained, 
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even by the wildest theorist; far less could I 
have itaagined that such a system would ever 
have been acted upon by the legislature of 
any country; yet, by the unprincipled and 
extraordinary arrangements of this bill, it is 
impossible not to admit that a bounty is sub- 
stantially given to the Russian and Prussian 
manufacturers of deals, in no instance less 
than 11. 2s. 7d. per load, a sum which must 
annihilate all attempts on the part of the 
home-manufacturer to compete in that article. 

“ 5th. Because, injurious to the country as 
it must be, to force into use, at an advanced 
price, timber of an inferior quality subject to 
premature decay, it appears to me that this is 
far from being the most serious calamity with 
which the proposed arrangement threatens 
this mercantile country.—Since the restora- 
tion of peace the tables of this and the other 
House of Parliament have been crowded 
with petitions from our merchants and manu- 
facturers; in which, convinced of the great 
truth, that commerce is an exchange of equal 
value for equal value, and that it is impossible 
for goods to be imported into this country, 
without an equal value of our commodities 
being exported, they have strenuously en- 
forced the necessity of doing away that re- 
strictive, protective, and prohibitory system 
which has disgraced our commercial a 
ments; anxiously urging, that by gradually 
adopting this line of conduct, we should not 
only afford relief to a suffering people, but se- 
cure to them important benefits, from the ex- 
ample this alteration of system would hold 
out to foreign nations. 

To me, therefore, it appears the greatest of 
all calamities to see this House adopt a bill 
which, in regulating that branch of commerce 
that has first come under the consideration of 
parliament, not only prejudices the interest 
of foreign nations without any material bene- 
fit to our colonies, by forcing into use an arti- 
cle of colonial produce they could furnish 
cheaper and of a superior quality; but, by a 
partial — of duty, regulates the 
comparative degree of intercourse we shall 
enjoy with other countries—thus, at once, 
unjustly sacrificing to the proprietors of ship- 
ping, who can alone derive advantage from it, 
the interest of the British consumers, and 
annihilating the reasonable expectations of 
benefit which our merchants hoped to derive 
from unrestrained commerce, by — the 
example of illiberal preferences that will ren- 
der it impossible for us to negotiate with fo- 
reign countries, with any chance of approxi- 
mating to that freedom of intercourse which, 
if it could be established, must redound 
equally to the advantage of all. 

(Signed) LauDERDALE.” 
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Mr. Dugdale having presented a petition 
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from Birmingham, complaining of the 
severity of the Criminal Laws, 

Mr. Brougham said, he was anxious to 
take the opportunity afforded to him by a 

etition being presented for an alteration 
in the criminal law, to complain of ano- 
ther alteration in the criminal laws, not 
made upon the sound and constitutional 
principles of his hon. and learned friend 
(sir J. Mackintosh), but upon principles 
and with feelings which justly created 
serious alarm in the public mind. He 
alluded to the inroad made upon that 
which, if not the exclusive right, had at 
least been the general practice of his 
majesty’s and solicitor-general— 
the proceeding officially against all persons 
guilty of offences against the church or 
state. He did not mean to contend 
that, by law, this right was vested solel 
in the solicitor and attorney-general, 
for he held that by law any man could 
proceed against another for a public of- 
ence. After the many associations which 
had existed for the prosecution of 
felonies, it would be hard to raise a ques- 
tion with respect to their strict legality. 
But the proceedings of these associations 
had always been confined to the prosecu- 
tion of felonies, or of those odious crimes 
which came more immediately under the 
cognizance of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, which at the time of its 
establishment was strongly objected to, 
on the ground of its impropriety, but with 
respect to which, he wished to be under- 
stood to give no decided opinion. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, how- 
ever, by confining itself to the object of 
its institution, and connecting itself with 
no party, had done less mischief than had 
been apprehended at the time of its esta- 
blishment, and had even effected some 
good. But there was a society now in 
existence, of a perfectly different nature, 
which meant to proceed to the prosecu- 
tion of political offences, to be selected at 
the discretion of political feeling. The 
prosecutions were to be conducted by 
means of a common fund, and no person 
of respectability could be fixed upon as 
immediately responsible for the acts of the 
society. He did not mean to say there 
were no respectable individuals connected 
with the association. He knew, indeed, 
that there were many most respectable 
persons connected with it, to whom, on 
the present occasion, he wished to ad- 
dress himself only in the language of ex- 
postulation. He believed that many 
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persons had entered into this association, 
without seeing how likely it was to be 
perverted to improper objects; without 
being aware that they were lending the 
credit of their names to proceedings, of 
which, if they did not hereafter repent, 
he, knowing their sound constitutional 
principles, should be surprised. He 
thought that no one calling himself a 
friend of the constitution, that no person 
connected by principle with the existing ad- 
ministration, that not even a constitutional 
Tory in church and state, could support 
this society, when he considered the dan- 
ger that might result from it to the prin- 
ciples and interests to which he was con- 
scientiously attached. There might be 
occasions on which it would be not mere- 
ly allowable, but the duty of government 
not to prosecute. He could conceive a 
case of the most gross description, in 
which, if an indictment were preferred, 
conviction must ensue, and punishment 
must follow on conviction: he could con- 
ceive a case of this nature, where it would 
not only be the interest of government not 
to prosecute, but where the greatest public 
mischief would arise from bringing it into 
a court of justice. This society, however, 
might prosecute a case of this nature, in 
age to the wishes and interests 
of the government. When he spoke of 
this society, he did not mean the respect- 
able persons whom he had before alluded 
to, but two or three attorneys, who would 
be paid out of the funds of the society, and 
would care little for the ultimate effect of 
the prosecutions which they might insti- 
tute. Hitherto the office of prosecuting 
for offences, to which this society profess- 


ed to oppose itself, had been vested in the 


attorney-general, who was open to the 
influence of public opinion, which restrain- 
ed him in the exercise of a very high, 
and if not coupled with responsibility, a 
very dangerous political power. Indeed, 
by many persons, it had been deemed too 
high a power to be entrusted to any indivi- 
dual, however responsible for the exercise 
of his trust ; but here was a set of indivi- 
duals, under the name of a. constitutional 
association, proposing to exercise the 
functions of the law-officers of the Crown 
without any responsibility whatever. Heé 
had said that he knew there were many 
godly and respectable men connected with 
the association. He believed that these 
persons had been induced to lend the 
influence of their names to it in the belief 
that it was particularly devoted toput down 
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offences against religion. Abhorring of- 
fenges of this description as much as the 
contempt which he felt for them would 
ermit him—he meant contempt for the 
effect which they were likely to produce— 
he had much rather that. they should only 
be liable to prosecution by the recognised 
officers of the crown, than be also liable to 
it by an association, where that would in- 
terfere which must always be dangerous in 
such cases—he meant the spirit of par- 
ticular sects. He found in the list of the 
members of this association, the names of 
forty peers. Surely these individuals 
could not have reflected, when they made 
themselves parties to the undertaking, 
that they were judges in the last resort. 
In cases of libel, the whole question was 
put on the record, and it might therefore 
become necessary for some ‘of the peers 
to decide upon a case which they had pre- 
viously given funds to prosecute. Hedid 
not think it would be any remedy for the 
evil he complained of to establish con- 
_ trary associations. This would only lead to 
@ contest between two political parties, 
each prosecuting. what they considered 
libels—a system which would finally de- 
prive the country of the benefit of any 
political discussion whatever. 


Forcery PunisHMENT MITIGATION 
Bitt.] Sir James Mackintosh moved 
the order of the day for going into a 
committee on this bill. On the question, 
«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 

The Solicitor-General said, it was with 
great reluctance he opposed the mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend. In 
. doing so, he was not insensible to those 
feelings of humanity in which the measure 
- had its origin ; but he was compelled, in 
the discharge of his public duty, to give 
his negative to the bill. It was quite im- 
possible that any party feeling or party 
‘ view could influence any member on this 
subject; as it ought to be considered en- 
tirely on its own merits, which were, the 
interests of humanity, so far as those in- 
terests were compatible with the security 
of the public. The House was aware 
that this bill arose out of the report of 
a committee which had been appointed 
during the last session. He stated un- 
feignedly that he had the highest respect 
for the great talents, great discernment, 
and great experience of the members of 
the committee, than whom there could not 
be men better calculated for the impor- 
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tant charge intrusted to them; yet the 
report had proceeded on a partial view of 
the question. He spoke of it, of course, 
as connected with the evidence; and so 
considering it, it was impossible not to 
feel that it presented a partial view to the 
consideration ofthe House. He attached 
no blame to the committee, but to their 
method of inquiry, and to the circumstan- 


ces connected with that inquiry. <A large — 


number of respectable persons were known 
to be averse to capital punishments 
who had been eager in the pursuit of their 
object, and had pressed themselves on 
the committee to give evidence. This 
might have been foreseen, and it was im- 
possible not to see that this had actually 
taken place. There were persons of 
opposite opinions who had _ naturally 
withheld their evidence, and had felt reluc- 
tant to state their experience, unless they 
were compelled by the order of the com- 
mittee. Such persons were not compelled, 
and of course no evidence from them ap- 
peared on the face of the report. The 
report itself was evidently drawn up in a 
haste, as many inaccuracies appeared in it. 
Thus, it was stated, that stealing in dwel- 
ling-houses to the amount of 40s. wasa 
capital offence by tke law as it stood. 
Now, he had no hesitation in saying that 
there was no Jaw respecting stealing in 
houses to the amount of 40s. In like 
manner, the report stated that stealing 
in ships and vessels on navigable rivers 
was a capital offence ; there was no such 
offence known to the law of England. 
These circumstances he mentioned to 
show that the report was drawn up in 
haste, and was not, therefore, entitled to 
the attention which, from the known ta- 
lents and attainments of the individual 
who had been chairman, might be thought 
due to it. It also conveyed a charge 
against a learned judge, now no more, for 
whose memory he had the greatest respect 
and veneration. At the assizes in Essex 
anindividualhad been tried, convicted, and 
executed, for cutting trees. The charge 
against the learned judge and the secretary 
of state for the home department was, 
that the individual had been executed, not 
for the crime of which he had been con- 


-victed, but for other offences for which he 


had not been tried or convicted. A charge 
so serious in its nature should not have 
been made without due inquiry. The 
committee had it in their power to 
have instituted that inquiry—the clerk of 
the crown for Essex lived in London, and 
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might have been examined ; no such ex- 
amination took place. He had himself 
inquired into the circumstance, and had 
ascertained that the individual who had 
suffered the sentence of the law, so far 
from not having been convicted of any 
other crime, was at that very assize, 
charged under eight distinct indictments, 
with eight distinct offences, one of which 
was burglary ; and of four of those offen- 
ces he was convicted. 
Mr. Buxton.—Was he convicted of the 
burglary ? 

The Solicitor General.— There were 
seven cases of larceny charged against 
him, of four of those he was convicted; 
he was not convicted of the burglary. It 
was proved that he had cut down the 
timber from motives of malice against the 
proprietor of the land. He had thought 
it necessary to state the circumstance, not 
for the purpose of throwing any censure 
upon the committee, but to free the cha- 
racter of a venerable judge from the 
odium which might be thought to have 
been thrown by the report upon his me- 
mory.—In adverting to the bill before 
them, it appeared that the object of it was 
to take away, for the first offence, the 
punishment of death in cases of forgery of 
every description, save those of notes of 
the Bank of England. It was necessary, 
therefore, to consider the cases to which 
the bill applied. It applied to the forgery 
of wills—a crime easily committed, and by 
which families might be stript of their 
entire property. It applied also to the 
‘forgery of marriage registers—a crime 
which went to destroy not merely the pro- 
perty of families, but to affect the legiti- 
macy and character of its members. It 
also applied to the forgery of deeds of 
conveyance of property to any amount, 
and cases of the transfer of stock—cases 
so very important, and on which depend- 
ed property to a great amount. He 
recollected having been employed in one 
case where the party was charged with 
having committed forgery respecting the 
transfer of stock to the amount of 20,000/. 
The House, he thought, should not in 
cases of such great importance, proceed to 
alter the law, without having before them 
the strongest reasons for a measure so 
important to the country—so deeply af- 
fecting the security and property of 
families. He was aware that it might be 


said, that. the existing laws against for- 
geries were but so many innovations on the 
common law. By the common law, the 
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crime of forgery was not punishable with 


death; it was treated as a misdemeanor. 
But it should be recollected, that in the 
infancy of writing, when commerce was 
limited, and the transactions of the peo- 
ple were simple, forgery was a crime of 
rare occurrence. But as commerce 
increased, and society advanced, the 
crime of forgery became more frequent ; 
hence the statute of Elizabeth, a statute 
enacted to guard against the repetition 
of the crime. That statute, though it 
did not inflict the punishment of death, 
affixed a punishment nearly as grievous. 
It enacted, that every one convicted of 
the crime of forgery, should pay to the 
party injured double the value of the 
property—should be imprisoned for life, 
—should be put in the pillory, and have 
his ears nailed to the pillory-—should have 
his nose slit, and should be seared with a 
red hot iron,—should forfeit his goods. 
and chattels tothe Crown, and his lands 
and tenements for life. Such wasthe dread- 
ful punishment affixed to the first offence ; 
for the second offence the party was lia- 
ble to be executed. So the law remained 
until the reign of George 2nd. The man- 


ners of the times rendered that law neces- 


sary. The. Revolution effected a sensible 
change in the manners and feelings of the 
country. Imprisonment for life, and the 
dreadful punishment of mutilation, could 
no longer be effected. The law of Eliza- 
beth remained a dead letter, and the 
crime of forgery greatly increased in con- 
sequence. To meet the evil, the act of 
George 2nd was made, after very great 
consideration, and with the best advice. 
Lord Hardwicke-was then attorney-gene- 
ral, and lord Talbot  solicitor-general. 
The act, so cautious was the legislature, 
was first tried as a temporary act, to ex- 
pire in five years. The subject was shortly 
afterwards brought again under the 
consideration of the legislature. Some 
verbal defects having been discovered in 
the act, it became necessary to correct 
them; in consequence of which, in less 
than a year after the passing of the act, 
the matter was brought a second time be- 
fore parliament. Again, shortly before 
the expiration of the ‘five years, the sub- 
ject was brought under legislative consi- 
deration ; and the act having been found 
effective, was made perpetual. Since that 
period, the subject was frequently brought 
under the view of parliament. So lately 
as the year 1805, those acts were re-enact- 
ed, with. reference to a particular object. 


The House was aware that: Scotland was 
exempted from the provisions of the act 
of George 2nd, because at the time that 
act was passed, forgery, by the law of 
Scotland, was punished with death; and 
a great many executions had taken placein 
that country from the time of passing the 
statute of Elizabeth, to the reign of 
George the II. He had, in support of 
the present system, the practice of this 
country during the administration of some 
of the wisest men that ever lived in it, and 
during parliaments which had been 
composed of men of the brightest talents. 
When they found a law so established, it 
required that not an ordinary, but an irre- 
sistible case should be made out to war- 
rant its repeal. What, then, were the 
reasons on which this bill was founded ? 
If they looked to the preamble of the bill, 
they would find the only reason there 
stated was, that the existing law was inef- 
fectual for the prevention of forgery. On 
this issue he would meet his hon. and 
learned friend. All his experience, and 
the experience of those of the greatest 
knowledge on such subjects, whom he had 
consulted, induced him to withhold his 
assent to this proposition. He was con- 
vinced, that although the crime was not 
altogether repressed (as what crime could 
be by any punishment +), and that though 
some instances of it occurred which were 
not brought to punishment, yet on the 
whole it was effectually prevented. But 
it was stated, that if the punishment were 
mitigated, there would be more convic- 
tions, because many persons did not now 
prosecute, from the knowledge that. the 
penalty of the crime was death, and that 
that severe penalty was generally inflicted 
in case of conviction. e truth of this 
he did not deny ; but he denied that they 
could argue on this fact alone. They 
must take the whole of the case together, 
though they might, by mitigating the law, 
increase the prosecutions, they should 
put, on the other side, the diminution of 
the terror of the heavy penalty, and of the 
almost certain infliction of that penalty in 
case of conviction. This brought him 
naturally to the nature of the punishment 
proposed to he substituted for that of 
death. The object of punishment was the 
prevention of crime by terror. The pu- 
nishmeént in this case was to be transport- 
ation. _Now it was known that transport- 
ation was scarcely regarded in the light of 


punishment; that it was regarded with 
no terror; that the criminals on being sen- 
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thanked him. Who were the persons who 
were likely to commit private forgery ? 
They were usually individuals who were 
in distress or embarrassment, and in cir- 
cumstances in which the success of their 
crime seemed to them probable. Such a 
man would say to himself—<* If I am con- 
victed, what. is the result? I shall suffer 
transportation—a change of circumstances 
scarcely to be deprecated. If I succeed, 
and.am not detected, I may escape to ano- 
ther country to live in affluence ;? for it 
was to be recollected, that this was a crime 
the object of which was, not the posses- 
sion of a few pounds, but of a whole for- 
tune. He did not say that a man about 
to commit acrime coolly reasoned . thus, 
but. these considerations passed through 
his mind, and determined him as by 
instinct. But as the law now stood, he 
would reason thus, perhaps—* the huma- 
nity of the person whom I am attempting 
to defraud, may withhold him from prose- 
cuting ;. but if he does prosecute, [ am sure 
to forfeit my life.” . He asked them, then, 
whether the new law was not likely to be 
much more inefficient to the prevention 
of the crime than the present law? When 
he looked at the preamble of the present 
bill, and -found it stated therein, that the 
existing law was insufficient to repress the 
crime of forgery, he thought that the 
House had a right to be satisfied, chat the 
new. punishment which it was called upon 
to inflict in the place of. the old one, 
would not at least be less insufficient. The 
object of his hon. and learned friend was, as 
he well knew, to repress the commission. of 
forgery. But before he consented. to his 
proposition, he had a right to demand: of 
him the reasons:on, which he grounded 
it. With those reasons, as he had not yet 
stated them, he could not pretend to 
combat; but he might be allowed to ad- 
vert to what he was, informed was one of 
the usual arguments of his. hon. and learn- 
ed friend. His hon. and learned friend had 
said, that he did not intend to. make trans- 
purtation.the only punishment for forge- 
ry; for in some cases he would have the 
offender imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour. , Now, in reply to this argument, 
he ‘would declare, that there was no such 
punishment for any great crime in this 
country, as imprisonment and hard labour. 
What there might be hereafter, he could 
not tell; neither. could he know what 
might be effected by the'benevolent and 
patriots labours of hon. gentlemen in that 
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House ; but at present it appeared as if 
hard labour had always been considered 
by the legislature as insufficient to deter 
from crime, especially when the crime was 
likely to be attended by great pecuniary 
advantages. The question came ultimate- 
ly to this—** Has the hon. and learned 
gentleman who introduced this bill attach- 
ed any ee to the crime of forgery 
more efficacious than that which he is 
endeavouring to take away?” He con- 
tended that he had not; and therefore 
could not give his assent to the proposition 
which he had made. He was well aware 
that in other countries the laws against 
forgery were not so severe as they were 
in England. But other countries had 
means of prevention which this country 
had not: other countries had means of 
detection and conviction, through the 
agency of their police, which this country 
had not, and which he hoped to God it 
never would have. In France and in 
other countries private forgeries were not 
unished by death; but by the law of 
rance, and by its system of police, 
which never could exist in a country with 
@ constitution like our own, crimes could, 
in the first instance, be more effectually 
prevented than in England; and in the 
second, more easily detected, inasmuch as 
the individual charged with them was 
compelled, by a kind of cross-examina- 
tion, to confess his own guilt, which was 
never the case in England—except when 
an individual was unfortunately called to 
the bar of that House. No inference, 
therefore, ought to be drawn in favour of 
the present bill from the practice of 
foreign countries ; and he must add, that 
unless his hon. and learned friend was 
prepared to inflict upon the crime of for. 
gery some punishment already recognized 
by the law and constitution, he must give 
his warmest opposition to the bill. He 
had, indeed, alluded to the severe laws 
which had been inflicted upon offences of 
this nature in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth ; but those punishments were so con- 
trary to the principles of the present age, 
and so abhorrent to its practice, that they 
could never again be recurred to. The 
House must therefore adhere either to 
the punishment of transportation,ashis hon. 
and learned friend at present proposed, 
or to the punishment of death, as awarded 
by the existing laws, He had before 
stated the reasons why he thought the 
latter punishment better suited to the 
crime, and it was therefore almost unne- 
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— for him to add, that he, for one, 
should negative the proposition then be-: 
fore the House, and would move, “ That 
this House will resolve itself into the said 
Committee upon this day six months.” 
Mr. Fowell Buxton rose, and addressed 
the House to the following purport :* 
Mr. Speaker; in rising to follow the 
hon. and learned gentleman, I should not 
do justice to my own feelings, if I did not 
express my satisfaction at the fair and 
candid statement which he has made ; and: 
1 rejoice that no insurmountable dif- 
ference as to principle appears to exist 
between that ereel gentleman and my 
hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Knaresborough (sir J. Mackintosh). The 
Solicitor-general has stated, that no ef- 
ficient substitute for capital punishment 
has as yet been discovered, and therefore 
that, as yet, the House is not in a con- 
dition to dismiss that species of penalty. 
Now, sir, I should be guilty of insincerity 
if I were to contend that transportation 
was any punishment at all. In fact, it is 
a privilege, and a privilege open to as 
many of his majesty’s subjects as may 
ualify themselves for its enjoyment, by 
e commission of a transportable offence. 
Indeed, if the present were a time to 
enter into such a discussion, I would 
undertake to show, by documents in my 
possession, that transportation is neither 
considered as a punishment, nor has the 
effects of a punishment. But, how does 
the hon. and learned gentleman assume 
that there is no other mode of secondary 
punishment, when we have annual returns 
from the office of the secretary of state, 
giving the most flattering account of the 
success of another species of secondary 
punishment, namely, the Hulks? Iam 
fot prepared to state that that mode of 
punishment is in a perfect state; on the 
contrary, I entirely distrust its efficiency. 
But I am prepared to declare, that impri-. 
sonment, with hard labour and occasional 
solitary confinement, and constant in- 
spection, and rigid discipline, is, in faet, 
the punishment you require. But, how 
stands the solicitor-general’s argument ? 
‘«< We, the officers of the Crown, the legal 
and responsible advisers: of his majesty, 
have certainly neglected our duty in not 
havitig provided a secondary punishment ; 
and therefore, let those who are in no 
sensé the legal and responsible advisers of 


* From the original edition bea 
John and Arthur Arch, Cornh ° 4 
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the Crown, namely, capital felons, be exe- 
cuted.” The premises are true enough ; 


but what an inference! If the hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, ‘‘ We confess | 
we have done wrong, and therefore let us | 


be punished —we have abandoned our 
duty, and therefore let us suffer for it,” 
I should have been the last man in the 
House to withstand so fair and reasonable 
a proposition. But when he says, ‘“ We 
have neglected our duty, and therefore 
let others be hanged,” this seems to me 
‘an inversion of every principle of justice. 

The hon. and learned gentleman jus- 
tifies the infliction of death only on the 
ground of its necessity; and I cordially 
join with him in admitting, that the ne- 
cessity of the case alone can, if any thing 
can, justify its infliction. The punish- 
ment of death is supposed to be necessary 
for the prevention of crime. Prevention 
of crime, then, being the only plea by 
which capital severity is considered to be 
justified, it becomes the only test by 
which it can be tried. So say the hon. 
and learned gentlemen—so I say. Let 
that point be considered as agreed and 
conventional between us—and I beseech 
the House to bear it in mind throughout 
the whole of this discussion. But it is 
somewhat surprising to me, that, while 


the hon. and Jearned gentleman not only 


admits but urges, that the prevention of 
crime is the only justification of our 
rigour, he never should have once ven- 
tured to enter on the proof, that crime is 
so prevented. He has enlarged on every 
incidental and collateral topic; and yet 
did he never once advert to—yet did he 
never once touch the margin of that capi- 
tal consideration, which, by his own ad. 
maission, alone can warrant the rigour of 


your law; namely, its practical effect—its. 
experimental issue—the award which 
time, experience, large and long trial, | p 
pronounces upon its efficacy —how it 


works in the longrun. These are ques- 


tions of which the hon. and learned gen- 


tleman entirely admits the importance, 
and as entirely avoids the discussion. 
But I have no intention of following his 
example. Here rests the pith of the case. 
We have gone on long enough taking it 
for granted, that capital punishment does 
restrain crime ;-and the time is now ar- 
vived in which we may fairly ask, does it 
do so? and in which we are bound to 
consider the state of crime in that country 
where this method of repressing it has so 
long been practised. 
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Thus, then, stands the case—A century 
has passed away, marked by nothing so 
extraordinary in our legislation, as the 
rapid growth of criminal laws. In that 
century, the criminal law of England has 
increased to four-fold dimensions. Of 
the twenty bulky volumes of the statutes 
on your table, three contain the statutes 
prior to the year 1700; for all the rest, 
we are indebted to the industrious spirit 
of legislation which has prevailed in later 
times. And, during that period, the ad- 
vocates of severity have been permitted 
the utmost latitude, nay, I will say, the 
utmost licentiousness, of legislation. Well, 
then, severity being wisdom—and capital 
enactment being the best method of re- 
pressing crime — and we having attained 
the utmost point of that sagacious seve- 
rity, it follows that, as to crimes, we 
must have attained the utmost point of 
perfection. It follows, that we must now 
enjoy that security against crime which 
belongs to so enlightened a system — it 
follows, that we, distinguished from our- 
selves in former periods, and from the rest 
of the world in the present moment, by 
greater severity of enactment, must be 
equally distinguished by greater rarity of 
crime. Our principles being true,. this is 
the inevitable consequence. 

Now, it might make the boldest be- 
liever in the efficiency of executions pause 


| a little, and somewhat distrust the infalli- 


bility of his own judgment, to contrast 
these reasonable and pleasant prospects— 
these bright, and, if/his doctrine be sound, 
these inevitable results—with the strange 
and melancholy truth: and there are facts 
which place that result at once in a most 
striking and a most alarming point of 
view. ‘ 

It appears, by papers which are now 
on the table of the House, that there 
assed through the prisons of this country 
m the year 1818, no less than 107,000 
individuals. Some very considerable de- 
ductions, I grant, must be made from 
that number — some additions also must 
be made. But, without entering into 
minor details, making, for argument’s 
sake, so extravagant an abatement as one- 
fourth—still, what an army of delinquents 
remains! What a mass of criminality 
does it display! But these are only a 
part, and comparatively a small part, of 
the number of criminals. These are the 


| offenders detected in that year; and to 


these must be added, the still greater 
number who, in that year, escaped detec 
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tion. Conjoin these, the comparative] 
few, who are seized by your law, wit 
those the many, who evade it — and then 
what a bulk and mass of crime does it 
open tous! « But, prevention of crime 
is our abject,” says the solicitor-general. 


And let me ask him—let me ask any one | 


who views the question as the hon. and 
learned gentleman has invited us to view 
it: not as a matter of party, but fairly 
and impartially—whether he can pretend 


_to see in that mighty mass of guilt and 


infamy —in that enormous concourse of 
persons who are ever ready to invade the 
peace, and who always live by preying on 
the industry and property, of the com- 
munity — any proof that crime has been 
prevented ? 

There is another fact, perhaps not quite 
so alarming, but quite as melancholy.— 
It appeared before a committee, of which 
the right hon. gentleman opposite was 
chairman—upon evidence which was onl 


too conclusive, that in this metropolis 
alone there are from eight to ten thousand |. 


children, who earn their daily bread b 
their daily misdeeds —who now, indeed, 
live by petty pilfer, but who are growing 
in guilt more rapidly than they are grow- 
ing in years—who are ripening into a 
greater capability of mischief — who are 
passing through an apprenticeship which, 
as it will disqualify them from becoming 
useful members of society, will fit them 
to become, for a time, the terror, and 
then the disgrace of your country — and 
who have yet to revenge on society, its 
inattention and its carelessness. ‘* But, 
renee of crime is oer object.” Then, 
appeal to any man of competent judg- 
ment in the House, whether he can per- 
ceive, amidst these seeds of future delin- 
uency —in this store and provision for 
the succession of criminals—in this multi- 
tude of poor wretches, who are rearing for 
no other purpose than to supply your 
gaols, your penitentiaries, your hulks, your 
colonies, and finally the gibbets of your 
country with their victims—any thing like 
a proof of the efficiency of your law ? 
Then, there is another fact. Eve 
hon. gentleman who has attended to this 
subject at all, will know, that, during the 
last ten or twelve years, crime has mul- 
tiplied in a four-fold ratio — and that that 
period, ten or twelve years ago, remark- 
able, as contrasted with the present day, 
for the rarity of its crimes, was equally 
remarkable for their redundancy, as com- 
pared with a period, twenty, thirty, or 
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-forty years preceding. And I plainly 
ask, whether the fact, that crime has 
grown—has flourished—has obtained un- 
precedented extent, under your law, can 
be tortured into a proof, that that law has 
been effectual ? ' 

But again—the comparison between the 
number of crimes here, with those of other 
countries. I have taken pains to ascertain 
the truth on this subject ; and I believe I 
am correct when I say, that there has not 
been a foreigner of distinction, acquainted 
with the state of crime in his own country, 
who, upon visiting England, has not been 
surprised and shocked at the number and 
audacity of crimes in this country. But, 
I need not depend on any thing so doubt- 
ful as individual opinion. We have cer- 
tain data; we have the number of persons 
in France committed to prison, and also 
in England ; and it appears, that the num- 
ber in France, with a population of twenty- 
nine millions, is less than in England, with 
a population of eleven millions. 

Now, sir, I wish to place these broad 
facts before the common sense of the 
House. I know my own incapacity to 
meet the hon. and learned gentleman upon 
grounds of legal learning. If 1 were to 
attempt to compete with the superior 
knowledge and superior ability of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, I should only 
be injuring the cause which I so ardently 
desire to befriend. But, upon facts — 
upon the truth of the case—upon the real 
result of your system, I fear nothing. 
And, so long as I confine myself to grounds 
like these, so long I know my cause to be 
invincible. 

I ask, Sir, what inference any person, 
whose opinions are unbiassed by party or — 
prejudice—and I am bound to believe that 
none of the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, nor the ministers of the 
Crown, view this as a party question — I 
ask, what inference any such person would. 
draw from facts such as 1 have just men- 
tioned? For example, what would be the 
impression made upon the mind of a fo- 
reigner, who, ignorant of our institutions, 
was called upon to give an opinion upon 
the subject of the efficiency of our crimi- 
nal law? His first question would be, 
has it been tried long enough? and the 
answer must be, in truth it has: for we 
have tried nothing else for the last cen- 
tury. —Has it been tried on a scale large 
enough? This, too, we must answer in 
the affirmative: for the law of England 


rhas displayed no unnecessary nicety, in 
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apportioning the punishments of death. 
For example: kill your father, or catch a 
rabbit in a warren—the penalty is the 
same! Destroy three ae or de- 
stroy a hop-bine—the penalty is the same ! 
Meet a gipsey on the high road, keep 
company with the said gipsey, or kill 
him, no matter which—the penalty by law 
is the same! : 
Well, then! the system having been 
tried long enough, and largely enough, 
the foreigner whom I have supposed to 
be consulted would next ask, what are the 
results? Has your law done that which 
ou expected from your law? Are your 
ouses: safe? Certainly not. Are your 
streets safe? Certainly not. Are your 
gaols empty ? Certainly not. Is life more 
secure, and property less endangered here 
than elsewhere? Certainly not. Has 
crime decreased? Certainly not. Has it 
remained stationary? Certainly not. Has 
it increased? It certainly has—and in a 
rodigious rate. Why, then, your System 
failed. That is the award which every 
reasonable man must give. The facts 
themselves bear with them the irresistible 
conclusion, that something somewhere 
must be wrong. 
But, sir, I should not meet the question 
fairly —1 should not assault the strength 
of my opponent’s case — if I avoided that 
only experimental fact, by which the sys- 
tem of our opponents has been defended. 
It has been stated, that mitigation of pu- 
nishment has been tried in the case of 
larceny from the person—that this crime 
has increased — and, therefore, that the 
view taken by the advocate of mitigation 
is erroneous. I admit the fact—that the 
crime of larceny from the person has in- 
creased. That proves, it is contended, 
that the discontinuance of capital punish- 
ments is bad. But, then, every other 
crime has increased in an equal or greater 
ratio. .This proves, then, that the conti- 
nuance of capital punishments is as bad or 
It is only incumbent upon us to show, 
that the crime has retained its original re- 
lative situation. It may positively have 
increased. No matter. Other crimes 
also have increased. The only question 
that deserves one moment’s consideration 
is this: Has the crime before us in- 
creased in a greater ratio, and with more 
rapidity than those other crimes in which 
no such mitigation has been tried? «If 


not, our.case is established. It. is only: 


necessary for us to show, that we do as 
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-is proved. 
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-well without those capital punishments 


as with them. Necessity can alone 
justify the infliction: of death. But, if 
any minor penalty is equally effectual 
there is no necessity ;—then, there is no 
right—and then, the infliction of death 
can be considered in no other light, and 
called by no other name, than that of 


Thus, then, the matter stands. The 
crime has increased, but not more rapidly 
than others of the same description. We 
have done as well without, as with the 
capital punishment. That is—our case 


‘legal murder. 


But, there is a second view of this part 


of my subject. What was the argument 


upon which sir Samuel Romilly urged, 


-and upon which the House acceded to, 


the mitigation of the law? Was it not 
that thepenalty was too heavy for the 
feelings of your people? That it pre- 
vented prosecutions and convictions? 


-That these severities neutralize them- 


selves; because your witnesses, your 


juries, your citizens, your judges them- 


selves, cannot be prevailed upon to do 
their duty to so terrible alaw? But, he 
added, abate this severity, and you will 
be rewarded by greater activity in the de~ 
tection; by greater honesty in the con- 
viction; and by greater certainty in the 


punishment of delinquents. 


The result of mitigation in the instance 
alluded to, has been what that great man 


-prophesied it would be. More convic- 


tions, and greater certainty of punishment 
have ensued. But, is it fair to turn round 


‘upon those who advocate his 


and to urge against them the fulfilment of 
his prediction? It it fair to say—* See 
now—here. are, exactly as you told us 
there would be, more prosecutions, and 
more convictions; in proportion to the 
shows that you must 

ein thewrong.” I say, the realization 


of our prediction shows that we must be 


in the right. 

You will observe, Sir, that the mere 
numerical increase of the number of per- 
sons convicted of a particular offence, 
is by no means an absolute proof of the 
increase of that offence, when the pen- 
alty has been altered. In the one case, 


the severity of the law might be such, 


that out of twenty criminals, one only 
might be prosecuted. But, if the law 
became more mild, nineteen out of twenty 
might be prosecuted. For example— 
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‘shable with death. It appeared, by evi- 
dence before the committee on the bank- 
rupt laws, that in a certain given period, 
there had: been 38,000 bankrupts: and 
the highest legal authority has declared, 
I believe, that it was the utmost stretch 
of charity to suppose that only so few as 
‘nine out of ten had been fraudulent. 
Perhaps all these would not come within 
the meaning of the statute ; but, no man 
willdeny, that the number of bankrupts 
who were fraudulent in the eye of the law, 
and therefore liable to death, was very 
enormous. How many had been con- 
victed in the same period? By the offi- 
cial return the number is, if I mistake not, 
three. But, when the law has so been 
mitigated, that all creditors and all assig- 
mees may be disposed, by a sense of in- 
terest, or a sense of duty, to prosecute, 
the number in an equal period may not 
be two or three, but as many thousands. 
Here would be an increase of prosecu- 
tions, which would imply any thing ra- 
‘ther than an increase of crime. The ar- 
ppv which I have thus illustrated by 
e case of bankruptcy, applies with even 
more cogency tothe case of larceny from 
ithe person ; because there was at least as 
aauch indisposition to prosecute the man 
‘who privately took twelve pence from 
your pocket, as the man who was 
guilty of tefrauding you toa considerable 
amount. I am entitled, then, to an abate- 
ment from the number of persons who 
t by the calendar to have been con- 
wicted of this offence, equal to the num- 
ber of those who, under the former rigor 


of the law, would not! have been pro- 


secuted, or if prosecuted, would not have 
been convicted. 

But, there is a third and a still more 
important view of the subject: and one 
‘which it ‘seems astonishing to me should 
have escaped any legal gentleman. You 
will perceive, Sir, that two offences, very 
different in themselves, in their ordinary 
interpretation and in their legal character, 
are confounded together. The old law 
ran thus—* Guilty of stealing privately.” 
It:now runs,‘ Guilty of stealing.” Now, 
that word “privately” is by no:means a 
word of s uity—of ssupererogation. 
It isa word of great importance, and 


upon its construction have ended the 
m-gaol—it has opened the prison doors 
—it has.uncoiled the rope'from ‘the neck 
‘of many a crimindl, ‘who, but for that 
potent word, would have:been doomed 
H 
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death .The House will not forget the in- 
ious dilemma to which juries formerly 
ad recourse, when they determined to 
save the life of a criminal. The case, we 
will say, was proved: his guilt was un- 
equivocal; and it only remained to be 
ascertained, whether or not the act was 
done privately. If the prosecutor's at- 
torney attempted to do this by clear and 
positive evidence, the jury would have it, 
that the very strength of the evidence 
proved, not the privacy, but the publicity 
of theact. If, on the other hand, he at- 
tempted to prove it nbc and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the jury took care 
to recollect that the life of man was at 
stake, and that nothing would justify his 
conviction but the most undeniably direct 
evidence; and so they would acquit him of 
the capital part of the offence. But I 
need not press this point any farther. It 
is clear, that here are two offences. In 
the one, the number is restricted to those 
only who are guilty of stealing privately : 
in the other, no such restriction is found : 
consequently, no such reduction of num- 
ber. And, can it be a matter of surprise, 
that more persons are now guilty of steal- 
ing than were formerly guilty of stealing 
privately ? 

So, then, if the numbers stated in the 
calender be correct, they prove only, 
that this crime has increased in the same 
ratio with other crimes which continue 
capital—that is, they prove nothing upon 
the grand question. But, secondly, from 
that number, as declared by the calendar, 
I am entitled to considerable abatements : 
first, on the score of increased willingness 
to prosecute; secondly, on the score of 
the term “ privately ;” and I feel the full- 
est persuasion, that could the number 
which ought to be abated on these grounds 
be ascertained, it would really show, in 
‘this instance, a reduction of the crime 
‘since the law ceased to be capital. 

Having thusdissected the only experi- 
mental fact which, as far as I know, has 
ever been alleged against us, I shall now 
submit to the hon. and learned gentleman 
certain other facts, upon which, in some 
degree, my opinion has been formed, and 
to which I invite the particular attention 
of that learned gentleman, or any other 
Jearned gentleman who may follow him. 

About the same ‘time, two experiments 
were made in criminal legislation; and, 
had:they been intended as experiments 
‘by which the soundness ‘of :the principles 
of sir Samuel Romilly should be tried, a 
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test more sure and more conclusive could 
not have been invented. In the one case, 
we proceeded from lenity to rigour: 
in the other, from rigour to lenity. In 
the one, an offence previously punishable 
with fine, was made felonious: in the 
other, a crime previously punishable 
with death, was reduced to a transport- 
able crime.- Here, then, principle is op- 
posed to principle—system to system— 
and the result is before us, in the most 
unquestionable and parliamentary shape. 

We proceeded from lenity to rigour, 
for the —— of the excise. The 
offence of forgery, with respect to certain 
stamps, was, prior to the year 1807, pun- 
ished only with fine. It was then raised 
intoa felony. And the question is, with 
what effect?) The committee called be- 
fore them a witness who is, and, what 
is better, who will be admitted by the 
hon. and learned gentleman himself to be, 
entirely unexceptionable—one who had 
no interest to serve, by concealing or 
distorting the facts which had come to 
his knowledge, and who was too respect- 
able to be led by any consideration to 
do so.—A legal officer of the Crown, the 
solicitor of the excise, is the individual 
to whom I allude. What could be more 
fair, than to ask the solicitor of the ex- 
cise his opinion of the effect of this aug- 
mented severity? Mr. Carr answered, 
that that change was a change for the 
worse—that the excise was better pro- 
tected by your former lenity, than by 
your late rigour—and he added, for the 
purpose of showing that his observations 
apply not only to the particular case, but 
generally, that.‘« whenever it is attempted 
to secure the excise, by making breaches 
of the revenue law crimes, it is the fraudu- 
_ lent trader who is protected, and not the 
‘ revenue.” But we next asked, what 
was Mr. Carr's reason for thinking thus ? 
His reason was, he told us, that he had 
observed that the officers would rather 
connive at the offence, than expose them- 
selves to the pain and to the obloquy of 
bringing the offender to justice. | The 
crime, by the confession of Mr. Carr, has 
not abated; but, by an official return 
which he presented to us, it appears 
that the prosecutions have abated more 
than one-half. In the twelve years pre- 
vious to the alteration of the law, out of 
twenty-one tried, nineteen were convicted, 
In the twelve years subsequent, there 
had been, out of nine prosecutions, only 
three convictions. The remainder had 
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been acquitted, or had escaped—that is, 


in point of fact, there had been at least 


an equal number of. crimes, but not half 
the number of prosecutions, and three 
times the number of acquittals: Now, I 
do not know what impression this fact 
may make upon the hon. and learned 
gentleman; but to me it is conclusive. 


A trader is disposed to defraud the excise 


—he sees, in the one case, almost all who 
make that fraudulent attempt discovered 
and punished. In the other case, he sees 
almo:t all who make that attempt pass. 
undetected or unpunished. Can any man 
doubt the result ? Can any man fail 
to agree with Mr. Carr, that your 
severities increase crime, and operate to 
the protection, not of your revenue, but 
of the fraudulent trader? 

Sir, I attach the highest importance to 
the evidence of the solicitor of the excise. 
It is perfect in its kind. The facts he 


must know. His station, on the one hand, 


his character on the other, protect him 
from the suspicion of having mis-stated 
those facts in our favour. Had I—or 
had my hon. and learned friend near me, 
the author of the present bill, ventured 
to avow such opinions, we know our 
answer: We expose ourselves to the 
old charge of enthusiasm. But, is the 
solicitor of the excise an enthusiast? Can 
he be charged with heinous philanthropy ? 
Fourteen years spent in the rugged duties 
of the excise—in the daily detection of 
knavery and chicanery, and all the base 
and abject arts which the worst side of 
human nature can exhibit, are labours 
from which no man has ever emerged a 
romantic enthusiast. He may come from 
them—he has come from them—a man 
of honour and a man of feeling: but 
they are little calculated to clothe him 
with feelings of sickly sensibility, or to 
teach him too generous an estimate of 
the frailties of mankind. And yet, Mr. 
Carr, with more experience upon this 

rt of the subject than any living man, 
insists upon it, that severity defeats its 
own purpose. Nay, he went further 
than myself, or any other member of the 
committee; for he declared, that he had 
observed that pecuniary penalties, when: 
excessive, defeat their own purpose; and 
that repeatedly the fraudulent trader had 
proposed the most aggravated penalties— 
that he, the solicitor of the excise, had 
found it his duty to oppose them, because 
he knew, from experience, that when pen- 
alties cease to be moderate, they cease to 
be operative. 
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. But, the most curious part of the case 
is, that I understand, and from authority 
which I cannot doubt, that the commis- 
sioners of the excise had determined 
last: session (and were deterred only by 
that event which diverted the attention of 
the country from all other considerations ) 
upon bringing in a bill for taking off the 
penalty of death from all crimes con- 
nected with the excise, which are not at- 
tended with violence. Now, Sir, I pre- 
sume that before long, the hon. and 
learned gentleman, the attorney-general, 
will introduce this bill; and I cannot ex- 
ress the satisfaction with which I shall 
ar him stating, but with much greater 
power, the facts which I have stated—ar- 
guing, with happier eloquence, the opi- 
nions with which I have now been long 
troubling the House—lamenting our per- 
severance in a system, which protects 
not the excise, but the fraudulent trader 
—and inviting the House to depart from 
a course, at once so harsh and so ineffec- 
tual. But, until that happy hour arrive, 
when the powers of the hon. and learned 
entleman shall be so well employed, the 
ouse must be contented with my state- 
ment of the case—or rather, with Mr. 
Carr’s statement of the facts, which so 
long experience had taught him ; namely, 


_ that rigid laws defeat your purpose, dis- 


appoint your expectations, and encourage 
the crimes that they are intended to re- 


press, by the impunity they occasion. 


But, another experiment was tried, 
very different in its nature; and, I rejoice 
to say, as different in its effects. About 
the year 1811, the linen bleachers of 
England and Ireland found their propert 
peculiarly exposed to depredation. This 
they ascribed to the impunity with which 
that crime was committed; and that im- 
punity to the reluctance to prosecute ; 
and that reluctance to the severity of the 
law. They therefore came to parliament 
praying for protection, and intimating 
that that protection would be found in a 
mitigation of the law, That prayer was 
conceded. In this House, cheerfully. 
In another place, acquiescence was granted 
somewhat in the same spirit in which the 
satirist describes the deities of old as 
yielding to the foolish importunities of 
their votaries : 

“ Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis 

Dii faciles.” 


And here it was determined to punish 
those romantic petitioners with the fulfil- 
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ment of their prayer, and to ‘inflict upon 
them the penalty of conceded wishes. 

With what effect? . Among the official 
returns appended to our report, gentle- 
men will find a return of the number of 

rsons tried and convicted of this offence 
in the county of Lancaster—the county 
in which this: species of trade is princi- 
pally carried on. This return is for twenty 
years, thirteen of which were prior, and 
seven subsequent to the mitigation of the 
law. Of these seven, I take no notice of 
the two first; because it is plain that no 
conclusion can be drawn from the imme- 
diate effect of the alteration of the law. 
Where the penalty is mitigated you must 
expect always an apparent, sometimes a 
real increase of trials—always an ap- 
parent, because those who did not prose- 
cute before, now prosecute; and are 
found to do so, perhaps, with more seve- 
rity than others; for the purpose of 
showing that their previous abstinence 
originated in principle, and not in any 
selfish consideration. Sometimes a real 
increase is also to be anticipated; because 
those who are in the habit of committing 
this species of offence know only as yet. 
that the penalty is mitigated, and have 
not learned from experience—the only 
instructor to whom they, will listen—that. 
that mitigation brings with it a greater, 
certainty of punishment. I shall, how- 
ever, enter into a comparison, of which no 
man will deny the fairness.: I take the 
first five years—during which the crime 
was capital, and compare them with the 
last five years—during which it was not 
capital. Now, if I prove that this offence 
has increased, but only in. the same pro- 
portion with other. offences, I prove my 
point, for the reasons which I have already 
assigned. But, if I go a step further, 
and prove that, while all other crimes have 
increased, this alone has remained station- 
ary, @ fortiori I prove my point: but, 
what if I go a step, and a very great 
step further, and prove that, while all 
other offences have increased with the 
most melancholy rapidity,, this, and this 
alone, has decreased as rapidly—that. 
there is one only exception to the uni- 
versal augmentation o crime, and, that 
one exception the casein which you have 
reduced the penalty of: your law—if I do 
this, and upon evidence which cannot be 
shaken, have I not a right to call upon 
the noble lord. opposite, and upon: his 
majesty’s ministers, either to invalidate 
my facts, or to admit my conclusion ? 
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Well, then! All other crimes have in- 
creased in the county of Lancaster. That 
is my first position. 


During the first five During the last five 
years, years,” 
Highway Robbery eesese OL 77—The number more than 


doubled. 
Burglary eescceessevees 30 | 108—The number more than 
trebled 


Horse-stealing 7 | 31—The number more than 
quadrupled. 

Stealing in Dwelling-houses 4 | 45—The number increased 
more than eleven-fold. 


Then we come to the offence of stealing 
from bleaching-grounds, and we find 28 
in the five first years, 9 in the five last, 
that is, the offence has decreased two- 
thirds. But we have always contended, 
that by reducing the penalty, you aug- 
ment the certainty of conviction. Is any 
thing of this kind observable? It ap- 
pears, by the official returns, that during 
the former period at least one-third were 
acquitted—and it appears also, that during 
the latter period there has not been one 
single acquittal. 

I must confess, that I was surprised at 
- this result—that it exceeded my expecta- 
tion ; and I felt anxious to ascertain what 
had been the effect in Ireland. I there- 
fore addressed a letter to a gentleman of 
the name of Hancock of Lisburn, with 
whom I had no personal acquaintance, 
and of whom I knew no more than that 
he was a gentleman of great respectabi- 
lity, who had invested a considerable sum 
of money in this species of trade. His 
answer was, ‘ that though, from the ge- 
neral increase of crime, arising from the 
peculiar state of these countries, bleach- 
ground robberies have not latterly di- 
minished, yet that the change of punish- 
ment of death has not had the smallest 
tendency to increase this particular crime ; 
but, on the contrary, convictions have 
been in much greater proportion than 
under the old law. Prosecutors now act 
vigorously ; witnesses give their testimony 
willingly; and especially jurors, relieved 
from the compunctious visitings of nature, 
feel grateful for the relief, and willingly 
return verdicts of condemnation, when 
death is not the consequence.” He then 
goes on to say, “ it is worthy of observa- 
tion, and tends to show the benefit of the 
change in the law, that convictions have 
multiplied so greatly since 1811. In m 
opinion, the protection to bleach-grounds 
is much increased, and. things, probably 
would have been much worse under the 
old law, owing to the greater number of 
culprits who would have escaped.” 
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This, though satisfactory, was not con- 
clusive. But I have since received from 
Mr. Walter Bourne, clerk of the Crown, 
a return of the number of committals and 
convictions for bleach-ground robberies 


|on the north-east circuit of Ulster, for 


twenty years; and with it I pursue the 
same method as with the returns from 
Lancaster. I take the five first years, 
and compare them with the five last ; 
and these are the results : 


First five years during Last 
which the Offence was whic 


ve years during 
the Offence was 


not capital. 
= agh 24 = 
Down © 15 12 
Lowth 4 5 


But here returns the question: has 
any greater facility of conviction re- 
sulted from a mitigation of the law? It 
has. While the law was rigid, it was 
hardly possible to prove a conviction. 
Out of sixty-two persons committed, 
fifty-eight or fifty-nine had not been con- 
victed. But since that alteration, though 
the number of trials have decreased 
nearly one-half, the number of convictions 
have increased five-fold. 

If these facts stood alone, they would 
be sufficient for our cause—they would 
be sufficient to justify the importunity 
and the confidence with which we urge 
upon government the duty of mitigating 
the law. But, couple them with the 
fact, that the real decrease of crime is 
much greater than the apparent: because, 
all who are now dented: are prosecuted ; 
whereas, formerly, by the declaration of 
the petitioners, there were few prosecu- 
tions and fewer convictions. Couple it 
also with the fact, that this calculation is 
formed upon a period of change from 
war to peace—every where productive 
of distress ; but.no where more than in 
Lancashire, and in the north of Ireland 
—every where productive of crime; but 
no where more than in Lancashire, and 
the north of Ireland. I say, consider the 
change that has taken place under all its 
circumstances and all its bearings, and 
then let the noble lord opposite tell me— 
if he will look at this . 
question of party politics, but as one In 
which life on the one hand, and the best 
interests of the community on the other; 
are intimately interwoven—whether, with 
the information before his eyes which 
has now been produced —with the facts in 
the north of Ireland and in Lancashire in’ 


fall view—whether, to his conscience and 


uestion, not as a. 
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to his country, he can justify the indiscri- 
minate application of the punishment of 
death, according to the present penal 
code? If he will not yield to us, he is 
bound to show what evil has resulted 
from the mitigation of the law in the case 
before us—what detriment has been sus- 
tained by the community at large, or by 
any one of its members, under this milder 
system. No man, and least of all the 
noble Jord, would justify severity for the 
sake of severity; or would love execu- 
tions in the abstract. We have dispensed 
with them in one case; and the conse- 
quence is, fewer crimes—greater security 
to property. Shall we stop there ? 

he hon. and learned solicitor-general 
has so expressly excluded from his con- 
sideration this day, larceny from the 
dwelling-house, that I hardly feel it fair 
to enter upon that topic. But as to for- 
gery, on which it is said our evidence is 
not sufficient. Look, then, at that evi- 
dence—at the multitude of cases in which 
offenders of that deseription appear to 
have escaped, and only by the severity 
of the law; and couple with these facts, 
the consideration, that bankers are na- 
turally averse to a public profession of 
their disinclination to prosecute—and the 
last thing I should have expected from 


the hon. and learned gentleman was a 


charge of insufficiency of evidence! But, 
if he thinks the evidence on our side in- 
sufficient, what thinks he of the evidence 
on his own side? ‘ Nothing,” says the 
hon. and learned gentleman, “ is more 
important, than to justify the existing 
law to the public at large—nothing more 
dangerous than to allow that law to be 
disparaged.” Yet, day after day, week 
after week, do the hon. and learned the 
attorney and solicitor-generals, and many 
other gentlemen closely connected wit 

government, hear evidence directly im- 
pugning the justice, the expediency, the 
humanity of the law as to forgery—and 
never once do they venture to produce 
a single witness, who utters a single sen- 
timent, or a single sentence, in its favour. 
But, independently of the opinions of 
bankers, merchants, and traders, which 
stand upon record in our evidence, there 
is the melancholy history of the punish- 
ment of forgery in this country; and, I 
know nothing which refleets so deep a 
disgrace on our national humanity. [or 
a multitude of years, every wretch who 
Was overtaken by the law, without regard 
to age or sex or circumstances in extenu- 
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ation, was consigned to the hang-man. 
No pity—a pride rather in inexorable and 
unbending severity—the very feelings of 
our nature, the very quality of mercy, 
seem utterly to have been forgotten. 
And, what then? Yau accomplished 
yon object, no doubt: by dint of such 
hardness, you exterminated the offence 
as well as the offenders: forgeries, of 
course, ceased in a country under such 
a terrible method of repressing them. 
No! but they grew, they multiplied, 
they increased to so enormous an extent 
—victim so followed victim; or rather 
one band of victims was so ready to 
follow another—that you were absolutely 
compelled to mitigate your law, because 


| of the multitude of the offenders—be- 


cause public feeling, and the feelings of 
the advisers of the Crown, rebelled 
against such continual slaughter. It is 
not to be forgotten, that the law was sub- 
stantially mitigated with regard to forged 
bank notes, because the number of of- 
fenders had so increased. Then, sir, am 
I not justified in provoking the noble lord 
to. meet me upon the subject of the de- 
crease of one species of crime—followin 

a decrease in its legal punishment—an 

to demand from him, either that he should 
invalidate my facts, or admit my conclu- 
sion? Have I not also a right to cast 
myself upon the House, and to implore 
them no longer to continue so desperate 
and so unsuccessful a system? And, at 
the expense of their time, to lay side by 
side the two cases—forgery and stealing: 
from bleaching grounds—both offences 
only against property—both unattended 
with violence? In the one, we have tried 
@ mitigation of the law, and have suc- 
ceeded beyond our most sanguine expec- 
tations—in the other, we have tried se- 
verity to the utmost extent—and, to the 
utmost extent, it has failed. Weil then: 
Are we not bound—lI will not say by our 
feelings, or by tenderness for life—but 
by every principle of reason and equity ; 
—of common sense and common justice; 
to discontinue a system which has so ut-. 
terly failed, and to embrace a system 
which has been so eminently successful ? 
The hon. and learned gentleman has done. 
himself credit by declaring—and the 
noble lord by confirming the declaration. 
—that they wished to have this great’ 
subject argued on its own merits, and 
not as a party question. I call upon 
them now to act up to this declaration. 
And, if our governors will look at this 
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question with an honest determination to 
do their duty, whatever their duty may 
be on the subject, I do not doubt that 
they will perceive, that every principle 
of policy, humanity, and common sense, 
will be found combining and concurring 
to recommend the abandonment of a de- 
fective and inoperative system, and the 
substitution in its place, of one which ex- 
‘periment and practice have proved to be 
effectual. 

Although the length at which I have 
already troubled the House, and the 
abundance of facts to which I must still 
call their attention, forbid me to go at 
large into much historical detail, I have 
now to observe, that history throws much 
curious light on the subject of criminal ju- 
risprudence; and I may safely challenge 
the learned and hon. gentleman opposite 
to produce from the history of all times 
and all nations, an instance in which a 
country was at once remarkable for the 
rarity of its crimes, and the severity of 
its punishments. I have considered this 
part of the subject with much attention ; 
and I have invariably found the inverse 
of this proposition to be true. Abstain- 
ing, then, from going at large into this 
subject, there are one or two facts 
connected with our own history to which 
I desire to advert. 

First, the reign of Henry the Eighth— 
a reign remarkable for the abundance of 
its crimes, which certainly did not arise 
from the mildness of its punishments. In 
that reign, says his historian, 72,000 ex- 
ecutions took place for robberies alone— 
(exclusive of his religious murders), 
amounting, on an average, to six execu- 
tions a day, Sundays included, during 
his whole reign. What was the effect of 
the barbarous severity of the law? Did it 
do that for which it was designed? Did 
it prevent crime? Upon that point, sir 
Thomas More is no bad authority. He 
introduces into his works, a dialogue be~ 
tween himself and a lawyer. The lawyer 
applauds the severity of the law, and 
exults in the fact, that he had himself 
seen twenty executed upon the saine 
scaffold. But he concludes by confessing, 
that it was a little difficult for him to ex- 
plain how it happened, that, « While so 
many thieves were daily hanged, so many 
still remained in the country, who were 
robbing in all places.” 

It may be supposed, that these seve- 
rities would at least have succeeded at 
the conclusion of his reign, and that he 
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would at length have exterminated the race 
of robbers. There is, however, in ex- 
istence, in Strype’s Annals, a letter from 
a magistrate of Somersetshire to the lord 
chief justice in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. This letter gives an account of 
the state of society in Somersetshire dur- 
ing ‘‘ The glorious days of good queen 
Bess ;” and such an account as may 
make us all rejoice that those “ glorious 
days” have long since passed away. The 
magistrate writes thus I may justly 
say, that the able men that are abroad, 
seeking the spoil and confusion of the 
land, are able, if they were reduced to 
good subjection, to give the greatest 
enemy her majesty hath a strong battle, 
and, as they are now, are so much 
strength to the enemy. Besides, the ge- 
neration that daily springeth from them, 
is likely to be most wicked. These spare 
neither rich nor poor; but, whether it be 
great gaine or small, all is fish that 
cometh to net with them; and yet I saie, 
both they and the rest are trussed up 
apace.” But, what was the reason cri- 
minals so abounded at that time? The 
same magistrate, very undesignedly—for 
he is a strong advocate for the severity 
of the law, and calls the statute for the 
execution of gypsies, * that godly edict” 
—lets us into the secret. He says: “ In 
which default of justice, many wicked 
thieves escape. For most commonly the 


most simple countrymen and women, 


looking no further than to the loss of 
their own goods, are of opinion that they 
would not procure any man’s death, for 
all the goods in the world.” This con- 
veys a striking picture of the state, both 
of the law and of the country, at that 
time. It appears, that the people would 
not prosecute, and it also appears, that 
magistrates could not be found to act. 
Perhaps the House will permit me to 
read to them a remarkable passage upon 
the state of the law, in a speech which 
queen Elizabeth directed to be made to 
her parliament; especially as the senti- 
ments of her majesty are conveyed to this 
House in language somewhat more rhe- 
torical than that to which we are accus- 
tomed in these degenerate days:—‘‘ A 
law without execution is but a body with- 
out life, a cause without an effect, a 
countenance of a thing, and in deed no- 
thing: pen, ink, and paper, are as much 
towards the governance of the common- 
wealth, as the rudder or helm of a ship 
serveth to the governance of it: without 4 
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governor, and as rods serve for correction 
without hands. Were it not mere mad- 
ness for a man to provide fair torches to 
guide his going by night, and when he 
should use them in the dark to carry 
‘them unlight ? Or for one to provide 
fair and handsome tools to prune or re- 
- form his orchard or garden, and to lay 
them up without use? And what thing 
else is it to make wholesome and provi- 
dent laws in fair books and to lay them 
up safe, without seeing them executed ? 

Surely, in reason there is no difference 
between the examples, saving that the 
making of laws, without execution, is in 
much worse case, than those vain provi- 
sions before rémembered; for those, 
albeit they do no good, yet they do no 
hurt: but, the making of laws without 
execution, does very much harm; for 
that breeds and brings forth contempt of 
laws, and law-makers, and of all magis- 
trates: which is the very foundation of all 
misgovernance, and therefore must needs 
be great and heinous in those that are the 
causers of this; indeed, they are the very 
occasions of all injuries and injustice, and 
of all disorders and unquietness in the 
commonwealth.”* 

And yet that queen, notwithstanding 
her loud complaints of the non-execution 
of her laws, contrived to execute more 
than five hundred criminals in a year; 
with which number she was so little satis- 
fied, that she threatened to send private 
persons to see her laws executed, if the 
members would not execute them. Her 
words are remarkable—‘ Which if they 
shall forget to do” (that is, the Commons 
forget to execute the laws), “ her majesty 
shall be then driven, clean contrary to her 
most gracious nature and inclination, to 
appoint and assign private men, for profit 
and gain’s-sake, to see her penal laws to 
be executed.”+ It appears that her ma- 
jesty did not threaten in vain; for, soon 
after this, a complaint was made in par- 
liament, that the stipendiary magistrate 
of that day was “ a kind of, living crea- 
ture, who, for half-a-dozen of chickens, 
would dispense with a dozen of penal 
statutes.” 

I make this reference to the reigns of 
Henry and Elizabeth, to show the ineffi- 
cacy of extreme severity of punishments ; 
and I will contrast the effect of that seve- 
rity with the result which attended the re- 


* New Parliamentary History, Vol. 1, 
p- 769. + Ibid., vol 1 p- 807. 
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formation and mitigation of the laws by 
Alfred. He came to the throne, as we 
all know, at a time when the country was 
over-run by a foreign invader, and remark- 
able for the licentiousness with which 
crimes were committed; and yet, says 
his historian, “* Such was the general se- 
curity throughout the country towards 
the conclusion of his reign, that a child 
could walk from one end to the other 
with a purse of gold around its neck in 
perfect security.” By whatever means 
this great and happy change was effected, 
it certainly was not by severity; for 
Alfred abolished the penalty of death, 
except only for treason and murder. — 
As for more modern times, the example 
of Tuscany is directly in point, where the 
duke, after trying for some years the 
effect of a more lenient system, solemnly 
records, in his celebrated edict, the re- 
sult of his experiments :—‘“ Since our ac- 
cession to the throne of Tuscany, we 
have considered the examination and re- 
form of the criminal laws, as one of our 
principal duties ; and having soon disco- 
vered them to be too severe, in conse- 
quence of their having been founded on 
maxims established, either at the unhappy 
crisis of the Roman empire, or during the 
troubles of anarchy; and particularly, 
that they were by no means adapted to 
the mild and gentle temper of our sub- 
jects; we set out by moderating the 
rigour of the said laws, by giving injunc- 
tions and orders to our tribunals, and by 
particular edicts abolishing the pains of 
death, together with the different tortures 
and punishments, which were immoderate, 
and disproportioned to the transgressions, 
and contraventions to fiscal laws: waiting 
till we were enabled, by a serious exami- 
nation, and by the trial we should make 
of these new regulations, entirely to re- 
form the said legislature.—With the ut- 
most satisfaction to our paternal feelings, . 
we have at length perceived, that the mi- 
tigation of punishments, joined to a most 
scrupulous attention to prevent crimes, 
and also a great dispatch in the trials, to- 
gether with a certainty and suddenness of 
punishment to real delinquents, has, in- 
stead of increasing the number of crimes, 
considerably diminished that of the 
smaller ones, and rendered those of an 
atrocious nature very rare: we have 
therefore come to a determination, not 
to defer any longer the reform of the said 
criminal laws.” 
I pass over the example of France; 
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‘though the law in that country ‘has 
been greatly mitigated, and, by the con- 
fession of all men, with the best effect. 

But one word upon the memorable ex- 
ample of America. In America, about 
five-and-thirty years ago, the principles 
which we are now advancing were recom- 

mended, under the auspices of Benjamin 
Franklin. The experiment was tried in 
the state of Pennsylvania, and the punish- 
ment of death was restricted to wilful and 
premeditated murder only, But, how 
was it then carried in their assembly ? 
By a very small majority—denominated 
in the very act, an experiment—limited to 
five years duration—and opposed by the 
authority of all the judges, one only ex- 
cepted. The allotted period elapsed— 
and, what was the effect? That the act 
passed—unanimously—as a permanent 
measure—not as an experiment, but a 
truth sanctioned by indisputable fact, 
and with the concurrence of all the 
judges; who had, I understand, the mag- 
nanimity to declare, the total alteration 
which their opinions had undergone, from 
the extraordinary success which attended 
the experiment. This is the first part of 
the act, which abolishes death in all 
crimes, except premeditated murder :— 

« An Act for the better prevention of 
crimes, and for abolishing the punishment 
of death in certain cases—Whereas the 
design of all punishment is to prevent the 
commission of crimes, and to repair the 
injury that hath been done thereby to so- 
ciety, or the individual ; and it hath been 
found by experience that these objects 
are better obtained by moderate, but cer- 
tain penalties, than by severe and exces- 
sive punishments; and whereas it is the 
duty of every government to endeavour 
to reform rather than exterminate of- 
fenders, and the punishment of death 
ought not to be inflicted where it is not 
absolutely necessary to the public safety : 
Therefore, Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in general 
assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
- by authority of the same, that no crime 
whatever, hereafter committed, except 
murder of the first degree, shall be pu- 
nished with death in the state of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

One of the judges published a minute 
detail of the comparative state of crime in 
America; prior and subsequently to the 
alteration of the law ; and I state, ‘upon 


the authority of this judge, published ata 
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period when any error, if it had existed, 
must have been discovered, that crimes, 
and especially crimes of enormity, had 
decreased ; but that, in a given number 
of persons tried, the number of convic- 
tions had nearly doubled. He also states 
a fact curious enough, as affecting the 
very question before us. In Pennsyl- 
vania, where the punishment for forgery 
was mitigated, the crime had decreased : 
In New York, where there had been no 
such mitigation, the trime had gone on 
increasing. He mentions a number of 
other curious facts, all bearing upon the 
subject now at issue. In one of the 
states, the farmers, in consequence of 
their yr losses from horse-stealing, pe- 
titioned the legislature to protect them 
more effectually, by penalty 
of death for the offence. eir request 
was complied with. But, so inefficient 
was the result, that the very same parties 


afterwards prayed for a commutation of ~ 
the penalty, alleging, that this severity - 


generated a reluctance to prosecute, and 
that reluctance reproduced the crime, 
Again their request was attended to, and 
the crime was found to decrease. — 

Without adverting to particular facts, 
there is one circumstance which, far more 
than the opinion of the judges, or the prac- 
tical experience of any individuals, con- 
firms these opinions. The doctrine of the 
greater efficiency of a mild law, repudiated 
as it was at first in Pennsylvania, has won 
its way, by its own strength, through, I be- 
lieve, every one of the United States ; and 
opinions which, forty years ago, were 
deemed theoretical and extravagant, are 
now universally received and acknow- 
ledged as indisputable truths, throughout 
the whole of that great republic in which 
they have been tried. If this be not ex- 
perimental truth, what is ? 

I shall conclude my observations upon 
this practical part of the subject, with one 
single remark—crime has increased in 
England, as compared with every other 
country—as compared with itself at former 

eriods. Now, what species of crime has 
increased? Those atrocious acts of vio- 
lent robbery and murder which, in all 
times and in all countries, have been pu- 
nished with death? Bynomeans. These 
have decreased. Where, then, has the 
augmentation taken place? Precisely in 
those lesser felonies which are capital 
now, but were not formerly—which are 
capital in England, but in no other coun- 


try—that is, we differ from ourselves in 
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former times, and from our neighbours at 
the present moment ; first, by our peculiar 
treatment of certain offences; and, se- 
condly, by the multiplication of those 
very offences under that very mode of 
treatment. 

Having thus released myself from the 
practical part of the subject, Ishall now 
endeavour to dislodge the gentlemen = 
posite from another position in which, 
very unaccountably, it is sometimes 
thought they are safely intrenched. There 
are persons, and not a few, and some of 
them lawyers, who are attached to our 
code, simply on the ground of its extreme 
antiquity—who contend, that a system 
which has sprung from our earliest an- 
cestors, and which has therefore the 
stamp and warrant of so many ages, which 
has been handed down, century by cen- 
tury, from father to son, must therefore 
be wise in principle, and politic in prac- 
tice. There are such gentlemen. And, 
from some experience, I can say, that 
you may ply such reasoners with proofs of 
the inequality of the law—the inefficiency 
of the law—the prevalence of crime under 
it. No matter. They are deaf to such 
representations ; because their reliance is 
rs weer placed on the good, old, tried, 
beloved common law! 
. Such gentlemen will be surprised to find, 
that our present code forms no part of the 
common law at all. Nay, that distance 
cannot be greater, nor contradiction 
stronger, than between that code and that 
common law—and that this very code is 
the rankest innovation that ever was made 
on the principles of the old law. But, let 
me not be misunderstood. I grant that 
the whole machinery of the law—the 
organization of the tribunals, the publicity 
of the proceedings, the rules of evidence, 
the trial by jury, are alike unquestionable 
for their value and their antiquity. But, 
the laws thus administered—are they to 
be approved for their antiquity? Cer- 
tainly not. They are absolutely modern ; 
and, happily for me, this assertion re- 
quires, in its support, no ingenuity of ar- 

ent: it is matter of fact and record. 
The hon. and learned gentleman knows 
that we have the codes of our earliest an- 
cestors; and that in those codes no stich 
severity is to be found. For example—we 
have the code of Alfred. That monarch, 
after recapitulating ali the crimes which 
were punishable with death under the 
Jewish law, repeals them all, as suitable 
to the austerities of the Jewish ritual, but 
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utterly inconsistent with the mercies of 
the Christian dispensation. ~ These are his 
words: “ After it had come to pass that 
many natives had received the Christian 
faith, many synods of holy bishops, and 
eke of other notable and wise men were 


_— together in all parts of the earth. 


n England also, when this nation had re- 
ceived the faith, they, for the mercy 
which Christ had taught towards the 
greatest of misdeeds, determined that the 
lords of the world might, with their leave, 
and without sin, receive such compensa- 
tion in money, as they had then appointed, 
for the most heinous crimes, except for 
treachery towards a lord, to which they 
durst show no mercy.”* 

But, so deeply was this system of ju- 
dicial clemency engraven on the character 
of the nation, that the Danes, overturning 
almost all Anglo-Saxon institutions, re- 
tained this paucity of capital punishments. 
We have the code of Canute, which 
commences with these remarkabie expres- 
sions : 

« This is the secular enactment, which, 
by the counsel of my wise men, I ordain 
to be observed over all England: 


“ On showing Mercy in Judgement, 


‘** We desire, though any man sin, and 
deeply involve himself in iniquity, yet that 
his punishment be moderate, so that it be 
merciful before God, and tolerable in the 
sight of man; and let him who giveth 
judgement, consider what he himself de- 
sireth when he prays thus: ‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ And we forbid that 
Christian men should be condemned to 
death onany slight cause. Let discipline 
be freely administered for the benefit of 
the people ; but let not men, for a little 
cause, destroy the handy work of God, 
and the purchase of Christ so dearly 
bought.”+ 

Again— 

“ On showing Mercy 


‘* And if any one heartily turn again 
from wickedness to righteousness, let men 
show mercy, for the fear of God and as 
best he may, to him who is earnest for the 
same.’ 

But, the most remarkable proselyte 
that ever was gained to these doctrines 
was William the Conqueror. He either 


* Leges Elfredi. Wilkins, p. 33. 
‘Wilkins, 133. t Ibid. 143. 
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was a bloody and merciless tyrant, or he 
is very little indebted to his biographers. 
He is described by the Monkish Chroni— 
cles as hating the natives; but, ‘* he made 
large forests for the deer, and enacted 
laws therewith, so that whoever killed a 
hart or a hind, should be blinded. As he 
forbad killing the deer, so also the boars ; 
and he loved the tall stags, as if he were 
their father.” I mention these things, to 
show that, terrible as he was to his sub- 
jects, yc the savageness of his temper 
yielded to the prevalent doctrines of his 
age ; for he concludes both his codes, one 
issued at the commencement, and one to- 
wards the conclusion of his reign, with 
these words: ‘I prohibit that any man 
should be put to death for any cause what- 
ever.” 

I need not go farther than this. I take 
the three most distinguished law-givers of 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Danish and the 
Norman line; and their coincidence de- 
monstrates, that British law, in its origin 
and source, was peculiarly merciful and 
tender of human life. If I needed any 
further authority, I might refer to my 
lord Coke, who tells us, that most of our 
capital enactments are by statute. I might 
alse refer to Blackstone, who, recapitu- 
lating the great changes whieh have taken 
place in this country, thinks none greater, 
and intimates that he thinks none more to 
be lamented, than the change from the 
great mercy of our old law to the extreme 
severity ofour modernlaw. Therc is, how- 
ever, one authority to which I must advert, 
both as confirming all my arguments, and 
establishing the facts on which I depend. 
I might also be excused for introducing 


it, on account of the peculiar felicity of 


the language in which it is conveyed. Sir 
Henry Spelman says: “ Animadverte 
autem in quantam asperitatem ex rerum 
temporumque vicissitudine, lex antiqua 
abripitur. Quod enim aliquando 12 veniis 
denariis, hodie seepe 20 solidis imo 40 vel 
pluris est. Nec vita hominis interea carior 
sed abjectior.” He then proves his posi- 
tion, namely, that while all other things 
have grown dearer, the life of man is es- 
timated at a lower rate by us than by our 
ancestors, and he concludes with these 
words: ** Justum certe est, ut collapsa 
legis zequitas restauretur, et ut divine 
imaginis. vehiculum quod  superiores 


ptidem eetates ob gravissima crimina ne- 
quaquam tollerunt levioribus hodie ex 
delictis non perderetur.” If sir, Hen 


Spelman said this, when the number of 
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our capital offences was under fifty, may 
not we, with a code erowded with two 
hundred and thirty denunciations against 
human life, repeat, ‘‘ Justum certe est, ut 
collapsa legis equitas restauretar ?” 

- Gentlemen are now, I suppose, inclined 
to admit, that whatever other merits our 
Criminal law may possess, it has not jthe 
recommendation of extreme antiquity ; 
and may be disposed to ask, what is the 
real age of the law ? Why, the truth is, 
the greater part of ithas no antiquity at all. 
It has not that antiquity upon which any 
common right could be established—a 
common foot-path, or a hovel upon a 
waste, could not stand upon so recent a 
title. It has not existed “ time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” Men there are living, at whose 
birth our code contained less than seventy 
capital offences ; and who have seen that 
number more than trebled. It is a fact, 
that there stand upon our code one 
hundred and fifty offences, made capital 
during the last century. It is a fact that 


six hundred men were condemned to: 


death last year npon statutes passed with-. 
in that century. And it is also a fact, 
that a great proportion of those who were 
executed, were executed on statutes thus 
comparatively recent. 

But, there is no need of multiplying in- 
stances. The fact is as clear and certain, 
as fact can beclear and certain. The old 
law and the modern are directly at vari- 
ance. Thatisineontestible. Which is right 
and which wrong, may bematter of opinion; 
but the utter contradiction between them 
is matter of fact. And gentlemen may, 
if they please, admire our present system ; 
but then they must admire it as a novelty ; 
not as the old constitution, but if they 
ptease as an admirable itwprovement upon 
the principles. of the old constitution—as 
an innovation—as/a change for the better ; 
—not, indeed, as the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers, but as (what is a much better 
thing) our own wisdom, our own saga- 
city, our own commendable improvement 
oe the principles of the old law of Eng- 


That we have wrought changes in the. 


old system of British criminal law, and, 
what is far more important, in the spirit 
and principle of that criminal law, is’ un- 

uestionable. But, before I admit that 
this change is a change for the better— 
and before I admit the absolute superiority 


| of the modern over the ancient institutions 
of the country, I must say a few words: 
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as to how this change has been wrought— 
as to its authors—and it will be found, 
that if it cannot stand on its antiquity, it 
will derive but little assistance from the 
celebrity of those legislators to whom we 
are indebted for its production. The 
honourable and learned gentleman has ad- 
duced one proof of the close attention, 
and the deliberate consideration, with 
which the laws upon forgery had been es- 
tablished. And, what is this selected fact, 
which, above all other things, displays, 
in the opinion of his majesty’s solicitor- 
general, deliberation in the enactment of 
these savage laws? Why, it seems that 
one of those laws was passed only pro tem- 
pore. And, upon this insignificant incident, 
without the slightest addition of proof of 
any description, does that hon. and learned 
gentleman clothe these laws with the 
credit of ample discussion and full deli- 
beration ! 

Now, Sir, the truth of the case is—and 
the fact is singular enough—that though 
some records are handed down to us, of 
the discussions during the last century in 
this House, upon a multitude of points of 
littlesignificance, hardly aremnantremains 
upon the subject of criminal law—and 

et during that period, our penal code has 
bas quadrupled. Upon an average, every 
year of that period was marked by the en- 
actment ofa capital offence ; besides those 
occasions in which the legislature, as if 
tired of the tedious retail method of con- 
fining one capital denunciation to one 
statute, had heaped together—and fag- 
gotted, for that is the only term which is 
applicable—fifteen or twenty of such en- 
actments in one heterogeneous mass. I 
remember a case in which, in the same 
paragraph, nineteen are thus bundled to- 
gether ; one of which is for a civil tres- 
pass to the value of six-pence, and another 
for the worst species of murder. All 
these acts, as far as I can learn, passed 
sub silentio, without debate, inquiry, exami- 
nation, evidence, or any general interest. 
This absence of all discussion is in it- 
self cogent proof of the indifference and 
carelessness with which these acts were 

assed. 

But, there is proof much more conclu- 
sive. The House will excuse me for re~ 
peating an anecdote fomerly stated by 
my hon. and learned friend (sir James 

ackintosh). I advert to it as matter of 
evidence; and, as evidence, it comes to 
us ina most authentic shape. Mr. Burke 
told my hon. and learned friend, that, 
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hurrying out of these doors one night, 
he was stopped by the serjeant at arms, 
who entreated him to remain for a mo- 
ment, to keep the number composing 
the House complete. Mr. Burke pleaded 
extreme haste ; and the serjeant repelled 
that plea by saying, that the delay could 
not nage 3 exceed a few moments, for 
“ it was only a bill for a felony without 
benefit of clergy.’ 

I remember also to have heard another 
anecdote from an hon. friend of mine 
near me (Mr. Wilberforce )—sir William 
Meredith happened one day to go into a 
committee room, for the purpose of writ- 
ing a letter; at one corner of which he 
observed a gentleman seated at a table, 
and seemingly asleep, to whom a clerk 
was reading a piece of parchment, which 
looked like an act of parliament. Sir 
William was continually interrupted 
by a kind of chorus, with which every 
paragraph concluded: ‘ Shall suffer 
death without benefit of clergy.” At 
length sir Wtlliam said, “* What may this 
heinous offence be which you are visiting 
with so terrible a penalty ?”—“ Why, 
sir,” replied the legislator, ‘* we country 
gentlemen have suffered much by depre- 
dations on our turnips—we have at length 
determined to put a period to the prac- 
tice; and my good friend the minister 
has been so obliging as to allow me to 
make it death without benefit of clergy.” 

Now, I ask, sir, are laws thus recently 
and thus carelessly enacted, some, as 
lord Bacon says, ‘* upon the spur of the 
occasion,’—some in moments of passion 
and irritation—in haste — in fear — are 
these laws to be called the old pillars of 
the constitution? Are laws thus extorted 
by private interest, and thus conceded to 
political subserviency—are these laws too 
sacred for revision? And, who are the 
persons, in deference to whom we are to 

ut human beingsto death? Any school- 

oy can tell you who were the legislators 
of the petty states of Greece; but who 
are the Solons and the Lycurgi to whom 
we are indebted for these laws? Certain 
anonymous gentlemen (for history retains 
their deeds, while their names have pass- 
ed into oblivion) of whom we know 
nothing, but that they were the authors 
of a multitude of bloody statutes—and 
to what class of life they belonged, we 
can only guess, by their superiority to 
the ordinary prejudices of grammar and 
orthography 

I trust the House will pardon me for 
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having entered thus largely into the his- 
tory of our law—the time when, the man- 
ner in which, and the personages by whom, 
our criminal code was formed. But, it 
is a matter of considerable importance, 
that in this respect we should stand right 
with the public. The old common law 
has been found, by experience, so full of 
wisdom, and somehow or other so con- 
formable to the English character—it is 
regarded, and justly, with such affec- 
tionate veneration by all classes, learn- 
ed and unlearned, that the House and 
the country would justly entertain with 
great suspicion any system which went 
to overturn that which is as dear as it is 
venerable. For my own part—and I am 
sure I may take the liberty of saying, on 
the part of the author of this bill_—there 
is no human authority which would avail 
with us in any thing like the same degree 
as a conviction that the principles of that 
bill are at variance with that incomparable 
standard ; but, as I should feel unfeigned 
distrust in any speculations of my own 
which had that law for an antagonist, 
have I not a right to gather calluses 
and. encouragement, on finding a friend 
and an advocate in that pre-eminent au- 
thority ? 
. We derive, at least, this advantage 
from thus tracing the chronology of the 
law—the cry of innovation is at an end— 
that imputation is for ever defunct. Those 
doctrines cannot be very wild, or very 
enthusiastic, or very new, or very specula- 
tive—nor savour much of innovation, 
which were the law of England in the 
days: of Alfred—which were enacted 
five hundréd years before . our present 
code was invented. And here I cannot 
pass over one remark. It is a maxim, 
admitted and quoted by every lawyer— 
and I will venture to say, that the hon. 
and learned gentleman bas himself quoted 
it a thousand times—that we never de- 
part from the principles of the old law, 
and do so with impunity. In this case, 
we have left those principles; and it is 
easy to gather, from the condition of our 
aols, and from the extent of our calen- 
ar of malefactars, whether or not we 
have done so with impunity. 
. Iam well aware, that I have 
trespassed at considerable and ver 
usual length on the patienee of the 


already 
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ouse; 

but then, the reflection, .that we are 

now debating a penalty to extend over 

the whole kingdom, and that penalty the 

last—that, literally speaking, life or death, 
VOL. 
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to a multitude of persons, hangs sus- 

pended on the division of to-night, and 

that we are few in number compared with 

those who may be the victims of our de- 

cision—these considerations overwhelm 

every other, and determine me to submit 

as I hope to the indulgence of the House, 

certain other observations, or rather cer- 

tain other facts, which are not, if I do 

not overrate their value, immaterial to 
the right decision of this question. I 

am ready to admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the severity of the law has its ad- 
vantages. Let any gentleman rate these 
advantages at the uttermost. I ask for no 
moderation. I can afford for the utmost 
latitude of exaggeration. All I ask is, 

that when he has given to them the very 

uttermost of their value, he will then 
consider the price we pay for them—whe- 
ther, after ali, these advantages, great 
as he may deem them, are great enough 

to counterbalance the enormous price 

they cost us. : 

. They cost us the concurrence of the 
people, that ready-and gratuitous aid, 

which can, and besides which nothing else 
can, repress crime inthis country. Sacri- 

fices these, of greater value than can well 
be estimated ! 

There is no country. in which public 
co-operation is not important to the exe- 
cution of the law—not even those coun- 

tries in which the people seem to be con~ 
sidered as nothing, and their rulers as 

every thing—not even in those, where 
the arm of the law is visible at every 

turn—but in England this cordiality and 

concurrence between the people and the 

law is absolutely indispensable. One pre- 
dy runs throughout the whole of 
our law; namely, that it will be enforced 
by the people. If any gentleman will 
consult Bracton and the “ Mirrour,” or 
indeed any early authority, he will per- 
ceive what importance is attaehed to that 
which is:by. them called, the old com- 

mon-law process’ of pursuing the felon, by 
horn and by voice, with the hue and ery 

of the whole town, from village to village, 

and from county to county.” But, my 

argument rests not so much on what they 

did institute, as upon what they did not. 
They had no spies—no gens d’armes—no 

public prosecutor—nothing except the 

full co-operation of the public. 

. But, upon this system whieh, resting 

upon public co-operation, requires the 

public sympathy, we have unhappily en- 

gtehied another system, which does viu- 
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terice to the feelings of the nation. And 
hete is the practical inconvenience. It 
is taken fur granted, that he who ean, 
will inform—that he who can, will appre- 
hend--that the person aggrieved will pro- 
secute. All this is taken for granted; and 
justly, so long as public feeling went 
along with the law; but now, a man’s 
life is at issue—and this at oncé seals the 
lips of the man who could inform—stays 
the activity of him who could apprehend 
—pacifies the prosecutor—silences the 
witness—often debauches the conscience 
of the juryman—and sometimes even 
sharpens the merciful astuteness of the 
jadge. In fact and in truth, it effects 
the deliverance of the felon. 

Let no one suppose that this is a rare 
inconvenience. Not a day passes, that 
it is not felt and deplored in our courts. 
And you are fast verging to this point ;— 
either you must have a public prosecotor 
—(perhaps the greatest innovation on 
British jurisprudence that could be de- 
vised )—or you must reconcile those to 
whom the duty of prosecuting is how con- 
signed, to the discharge of that duty: 
and this you can do only by reconciling 
this law to their feelings. You must have 
that vexatious, meddling police, which 
the hon. and learned gentleman so so- 
lemnly deprecated ; or you must revert 
to the good old English method of re- 
pressing crime, which is to be found in 
the hearty disposition of the public to 
aid and invigorate the law. The people 
of this country have strong feelings of 
humanity, and strong principles of justice; 
and, so long as the legislators keep within 
the bounds of moderation, so long the 
people will side with the law against the 
offender. But, when the bounds of rea- 
son and moderation are overstepped, as 
unquestionably they are in a multitude of 
your and the 
principles of the » which ought to 
aid, withstand, ary rebel weg the 
operation of the law ; and the very virtwes 
of the people, their sense of true justice 
and humanity, which ought to be the 
strength of your law, go over to theenemy, 
investing the felon with chances of es- 
cape, and with hopes of deliverance, 
which would never have belonged to him, 
but for the severity of your law. 

And, who are the auxiliaries whom 
you thus repel? The very persons who, 


of your side—the just, the merciful, 
and the ‘conscientious. You depend 


upon the just man: bat the just man sees, 
that his support is demanded to laws 
which violate all justice ; which confound 
crinies the most venial and the most atro+ 
cious, by one terrible uniformity of puns 
ishment. The just man sees this, and re- 
mainsinactive. Youask themerciful man to 
aid you. But, how can any man who 
loves mercy contribute to the support of 
laws which set the common principles of 
humanity at defiance? And then, the 
religious man. I know that I am now 
upon delicate ground; and that this is 
neither the time nor the ‘occasion, for 
entering very largely upon this subject ; 
but I may say, that the number of per- 
sons in this country, who square their 
opinions by the tenor of the doctrines 
of their faith, is very great—that it has 
of Jate years much increased; and fer- 
vently do I desire, as I confidently trust, 
that every year will witness its augmenta- 
tion. Can you afford to lose the religious 
man from your service? But, you do 
lose him. I hazard nothing when I say, 
that a very religious man cannot, in many 
cases, bea prosecutor. He deeply feels, 
that his own dearest hopes depend only 
on the pardon which he shall receive ; 
and he knows, that the condition on 
which he asks forgiveness to his own tres- 
passes, is the forgiveness he extends to 
the trespasses of others. He cannot, 
therefore, for many crimes, call down 
upon his brother sinner the exterminating 
vengeance of the law. He cannot do so 
in forgery. I must here, however, guard 
myself from the imputation of holding 
that forgery is a venial offence. Quite 
the contrary. I deem ita high crine— 
one which ought to be severely punished; 
but not one which ought to be ranked 
with matder by equality of punishment. 
There is no one who will deny, that | 
the laws of the land ought to be con- 
genial with the feelings of the people. 
There was a time, we may suppose, in 
which this happy sympathy prevailed. 
But that period is long passed. During 
the last century, they have each fled 
from this point of concurrence ; the law 
in its enactments, and the people, in the 
tenor of their feelings, receding from each 
other with the utmost rapidity. The peo- 
ple have made enormous strides in all 
that tends to civilize and soften man; 
while the laws have contracted a ferocity, 
which did not belong to them in the most 
savage period of our history; and to 


such extremes of distance have they pro- 
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weeded, that I do believe there never was 
a law so harsh.as British law; or so merci- 
ful and humane a people as the British 
people. And yet, to that mild and merci- 
ful people, is left the execution of that 
rigid and cruel law ! 

I should say, that the ineyitable con- 
sequences of such a system. must be im- 
punity of crime, even if no evidence ex- 
isted upon the subject; but we have evi- 
dence in our report, as clear and as con- 
clusive, as ever was given in any case, on 
which a committee of this House had 
sat. A laborious and a yery skilful at- 
tempt has been made to discredit that 

idence in a paper, remarkable for its 
ingenuity, which lately appeared in a 
periodical publication, the Quarterly Re- 
view. But, the writer of that review en- 
tirely misconceives the drift of our com- 
mittee, in the evidence they took. He 
seems to deem it their duty, and, what is 
still stranger, supposes it to be their in- 
tention, to collect, upon each particular 
penal law, which they proposed to repeal, 
a large b of facts, related by a large 
body of witnesses, all tending to show, 
that, in this special instance, the severity 
of the law deadens its execution, Now, 
among a multitude of good reasons, why 
the committee did not adopt this course, 
one, perhaps, will be sufficient for the 
House; namely, that it was utterly im- 
possible. The eéxamination of some 
thousand witnesses, which it supposes— 
that examination going on for the next 
century, contained in volumes outstrip- 
ping the very statutes themselves in bulk 
and number, are very final objections to 
this mode of proceeding. Our object 
was to establish certain main principles, 
which, if true, are decisive on the general 
question. In cases unattended with vio- 
lence, is there or is there not, so positive 
a reluctance on the part of the public to 
give evidence and to convict, as material] 
impedes the course of justice? That is 
the question to which we sought an answer 
from our witnesses. We considered the 
case of an offender, from the moment of 
committing the act, to the moment of 
his acquittal; and then we considered, 
what persons of respectability had oppor- 
tunities of observing the effect, upon the 
mind of the prisoner, and upon the mind 
of the prosecutor, of the severity of the 
law; and these persons we examined. 
The offender is brought before the magis- 
trate, Wesummoned various magistrates 
—two, especially, of the police magistrates 
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of the metropolis; who.are most decisive 
in declaring, that the severity. of the law 
deadens its execution. Mr, Mainwaring 
tells us, *‘ I haye reason to consider that 
very considerable reluctance to prosecute 
exists on the part of the public.” He is 
then asked,—‘‘ In what crimes is this re- 
luctance most visible ?”’ * I think that the 
reluctance is most visible in capital crimes.”’ 
—‘ Did you ever happen to ascertain 
what was the cause of this reluctance on 
their part 2” ‘ I think that in this offence 
as in most others where capital pynishment 
may follow, the reluctance arises from 
the punishment, of death being possibly 
consequent upon the offence.”—< Have 
you observed that prosecutors have in- 
quired what would be the nature of the 
punishment when they. brought of- 
fender before you?” Continually,”— 
*‘ And has any difference existed in their 
proceedings, in consequence of finding 
that the panishment was capital ?” «« De- 
cidedly.”—-*« Then, have they not been less 
ready to go forward with the prosecution, 
in cases where they found the punishment 
capital, than'in cases where they found 
the punishment was of g less nature?” 
“Certainly. In such cases I have observ- 
ed the disposition to prosecute to abate 
upon every re-examination ; and have at 
times had considerable difficulty in com- 
pelling parties to prosecute, and have 
afterwards understood, from unquestion- 
able authority, that they were determined 
to throw out the bill, though bound over 
by the magistrate. I am disposed to fear, 
that the apprehension of capital punish- 
ment adds in many cases to the facility of 
compounding felonies.” —** Do you, upon 
the whole, believe, that if the law were 
mitigated, and the penalty of many of- 
fences reduced to imprisonment, with 
hard labour, that this would be the means 
of producing more frequent prosecu- 
tions?” « From the observations which 
I have just made, I believe that it would 
be the means of producing more frequent 
prosecutions. Punishments, to be univer- 
sally operative, must be such as are ‘in 
unison with the common feelings of hu- 
manity. A sense of public duty will sel- 
dom be sufficiently strong to supersede 
such feelings. Against crimes of an 
atracious nature, the public mind will 
rise to the highest degree of punishment 
which the law ¢an denounce. But, against 
those which are the result of an artificial 
state of society, and to the commission 
of which, that state has produced the 
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temptation, I apprehend that numbers 
forego prosecution altogether, and that 
many who do undertake it would step 
short in its course, rather than arrive at 
its awful termination, the death of the 
criminal.” 

The depositions against the prisoners 
‘re taken by the clerks of the magis- 
trates. These clerks we summoned: 
- Mr. Payne, clerk to the sitting magis- 
trate at Guildhall. 

Mr. Hobbler, clerk to the Lord Mayor, 
80 years. 

r. Yardly, elerk to the Police-Office, 
Worship-street, $0 years. 

Mr. Thompson, clerk to the Police- 
Office, White-chapel, since its establish- 
ment, 26 years. 

Mr. Newman, city solicitor for 30 years. 

Perhaps the whole world could ‘not 
afford an on number of persons, with 
any thing like the same degree of ex- 

riénce upon this part of the subject. 
eis impossible for me to obtrude upon 
the ‘House an analysis of their evidence. 
Time forbids it. But, referring gentle- 
men to the evidence itself, this I will ven- 
ture to assert, that if any gentleman will 
exercise his imagination in inventing 
facts which would tell in our favour, and 
will clothe these facts in the strongest 
language ;—the facts thussupposed, and the 
janguage thus employed, would not be 
stronger, than the facts actually stated, 
and the language actually used by these 

ntlemen, of so much experience and so 
much respectability. 

But to proceed. The prisoner is com- 
mitted to gaol. He is there visited by 
his solicitor. Now, I must call the pecu- 
liar attention of the House to the evidence 
upon which here we rest—Mr. Harmer’s 
evidence. That gentleman has spent the 
last twenty years in the active engage- 
ments of this part of the profession, He 
has been solicitor to two thousand pri- 
soners; admitted to their confidence ; 
acquainted with their secrets; and has 
had a fall rd tap of observing the 
effect produced upon their minds by the 
existing law. Again, of late years he 
has been solicitor for almost all prosecu- 
tors; admitted, in the same way, to their 
secrets; seeing the influence of the law 
upon their conduct: and he comes from 
all this experience, with the most un- 
doubting conviction, that the severity of 
your law generates crime. 

He is asked, Have you any obser- 


vations to make, with respect to the effect 


of capital punishment ?” « I have; first as 
to forgery ;it appears tome, that the punish- 
ment of death has no tendency to prevent 
this crime. I have, in many instances, 
known prosecutors decline proceeding 
against offenders, because the punishment is 
sosevere. Instances have come within my 
knowledge, of bankers and opulent in- 
dividuals, who, rather than take away 
the life of a fellow-creature, have com- 
“sorta with the delinquent. Instances 

ave occurred of a prosecutor pretending 
to have had his pocket picked of the for- 
ged instrument; in other cases, prosecu- 
tors have destroyed, or refused to pro- 
duce it, and when they have so refused, 
they have stated publicly that it was be- 
cause the person’s life was in jeopardy, 
I will relate a very recent circumstance 
that occurred under my observation at 
the Old Bailey. A person, through 
whose hands a forged bill had passed, and 
whose appearance upon the trial was re- 
quisite to keep up the necessary chain 
of evidence, kept out of the way to pre- 
vent the conviction of the prisoner ; it 
was a private bill of exchange. I also 
know another recent instance, where some 
private individuals, after the commitment 
of a prisoner, raised a thousand pounds 
for the purpose of satisfying some forged 
bills of exchange; and they declared, 
and I have good reason to know the fact, 
that if the punishment had been any 
thing short of death, they would not 
have advanced a farthing, because he was 
a man whose conduct had been very dis- 
graceful ; but they were friends to the 
man’s family, and wished to spare them 
the mortification and to of a relative 
being executed, and therefore stepped 
forward and subscribed the before-men- 
tioned sum. I have frequently seen per- 
sons withhold their testimony even-when 
under the solemn obligation of an oath to 
speak the whole truth; because they 
were aware that their testimony, if given 
to the full extent, would have brought the 
guilt home to the parties accused; and 
they have therefore kept back a material 
part of their testimony. In all capital in- 
dictments, with the exception of murder, 
and some other heinous offences, I have 
often observed prosecutors show great re- 
luctance to persevere, frequently forfeit~ 
ing their recognizances; and, indeed, I 
have, on many occasions, been consulted 
by prosecutors as to the consequences of 
refusing to conform to their recogniy 
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«¢ When you speak of the cases of mur- 
der and other heinous offences, do you 
mean offences accompanied with violence 
to the person, or which are likely in their 
consequences to inflict serious -injury” ? 
«« Certainly; thoseare the offencesto which 
I allude; I know that many persons who 
are summoned to serve as jurymen at the 
Old Bailey, have the greatest disinclina- 
tion to perform the duty, on account of 
the distress that would be done to their 
feelings, in consigning so many of their 
fellow-creatures to death, as they must 
now necessarily do, if serving throughout 
a session; and I have heard of some, 
who have bribed the summoning officer to 

ut them at the bottom of their list, or 
beets them out altogether, so as to prevent 
them from discharging this painful duty ; 
and the instances I may. say are innu- 
merable, within my own observation, of 
jurymen giving verdicts, in capital cases, 
in favour of the prisoner, directly con- 
trary to the evidence. I have seen ac- 
quittals in forgery, where the verdict has 
excited the astonishment of every one in 
court, because the guilt appeared unequi- 
vocal, and the acquittal could only be at- 
tributed to a strong feeling of sympathy 
and humanity in the jury to save a fellow- 
creature from certain death. The old 
professed thieves are aware of this sym- 
pathy, and are desirous of being tried, 
rather on capital indictments than other- 
wise. It has frequently happened to my- 
self, in my communications with them, 
that they have expressed a wish that they 
might be indicted capitally, because 
there was a greater chance of escape. In 
the course of my experience, I have 
found that the punishment -of death has 
no terror upon a common thief; indeed, 
it is much more the subject of ridicule 
among them, than of serious deliberation: 
their common expressions amongst them- 
selves used to be, ‘ such a one is to be 
twisted,’ and now it is ‘such a one is 
to be top’t.”. The certain approach of 
an ignominious death does not seem to 
operate upon them; for after the warrant 
has come down for their execution, I 
have seen them treat it with levity. I 
once saw a man, for whom I had been 
concerned, the day before his execution, 
and on my offering him condolence, and 
expressing my sorrow at his situation, he 
replied, with an air of indifference 
‘Players at bowls must expect rubbers.” 
Another man I heard say, that ‘ it was 


only afew minutes, a kick and a struggle, 


and it was all over; and that if he was 
kept hanging for more than an hour, he 
should leave directions for an action to be 
brought against the sheriffs and others ; 
and others I have heard state, that ‘ they 
should kick Jack Ketch in their last mo- 
ments.’ I have seen some of the last sepa- 
rations with their friends, of persons about 
to be executed, where there was nothing of 
solemnity in it ; and where it was more like 
parting for a country journey than taking 
their last farewell. 1 heard one man say 
(in taking a glass of wine) to his com- 
panion, who was to suffer next morning, 
* Well, here’s luck.? The fate of one 
set of culprits, in some instances, has no 
effect even on those who are next to be re- 
ported. They play at ball, and pass their 
jokes, as if nothing was the matter.’ 

-I mention these circumstances to show 
what little fear common thieves entertain 
of capital punishment, and that, so far from 
being arrested in their wicked courses, 
by the distant possibility of its in- 
fliction, they are not even intimidated at 
its certainty ; and that the present nume- 
rous enactments to take away life, appear 
to me wholly inefficacious. But, there 
are punishments which I am convinced a 
thief would dread, and which, if steadily 
pursued, might have the most salutary 
effect; namely, a course of discipline 
totally reversing his former habits. Idle- 
ness is one of the prominent characteris- 
tics of a professed thief—put him to la- 
bour :—Debauchery is another quality— 
abstinence its opposite—Apply it.—Dissi- 
pated company is a. thing they indulge 
in; they ought therefore to experience 
solitude—They are accustomed to uncon- 
trolled liberty of action; 1 would conse- 
quently impose restraint and decorum ; 
and, were these suggestions put in prac- 
tice, I have no doubt we should find a 
considerable reduction in the number of 
offenders. I say this, because I have very 
often heard thieves express their great 
dislike and dread of being sent to the 
house of correction or to the hulks, where 
they would be obliged to labour, and be 
kept under restraint; but I never heard 
any one say he was afraid of being 
I pass over here, for brevity’s sake, 
much important evidence—that of the 
gaolers, the chaplains of gaols, jurymen, 


&c. who concurred in the same view,. 


Bat it is of importance that the House 
should know, that their evidence was 
confirmed by that of a gentleman of the 
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highest legal character, and of great ex-_ 
perience, ability, and intelligence—who 
gave his evidence with a degree of clear- 
ness and precision, which excited the ad- 
miration of all the committee,—I mean 

the late chief baron, sir Archibald Mac- 
donald. 

But I must detain the House for a few 
moments, by saying something upon the 
evidence of a class of persons who are 
certainly, of .all others, the most qualified 
to speak upon the indisposition of prose- 
cutors to act. I mean prosecutors them- 
selves; or rather, those who would have 
been prosecutors, but for the rigour of 
the law,—I cannot enter particularly into 
the evidence of each ; but each of them 
in substance, was asked this question :— 
““Would you have prosecuted, if the 

nishment had been less than death ?’’ 

he answer was uniform: Mr. Forster 
replies, “ Certainly ;’ Mr. Wilkinson, 
“certainly ;” Mr. Conder, ‘he certainly 
would have prosecuted, but for the 
punishment of death ;” Mr, Collins, “ he 
should not have hesitated an instant, if 
any thing short of death could have been 
inflicted. He would have taken extraor- 
dinary pains to have brought the offender 
to justice.” And all the other persons 
examined, without a single exception, 
speak to the same effect. 

The next question asked was, ‘Is the 
opinion prevalent?” Mr. Forster replies, 
s¢ yes, there is a prevalent indisposition ;” 
Mr. Wilkinson, “I a 

ral unwilli when the conse- 
were as death;” Mr. 
“I have conversed with map 
individuals on the subject, and they uni- 
versally expressed an aversion to prose- 
cuting, because they did not approve of 
the capital punishment. But with respect 
to forgery, their feelings were most warmly 
expressed ;”. Mr, T. F. Forster, ** There 
is a general disapprobation among the 
merchants and traders of London ;” Mr. 
Wendover Fry, “It is general among 
the traders of London, and I believe it 
would net prevail, if the punishment were 
less than death ;” Mr. Joho Gaun, ‘It is 
my opinion, I have known several in- 
stances in which the middle ranks. of 
society, more particularly retail shopkeep- 
ers, have entirely foregone prosecuting 
in small offences, shop-lifting especially, 
and in forgery in all cases, where they are 
for a small amount;”? Mr. Soaper, “i 
believe it is; and there is a general im- 
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tion in the penalty of crimes which are 
punished with death would be attended 
with increased security to property ;” 
Mr. Garrat, “I think I can state with 
certainty, there is not one person in twen- 
ty, but shudders at the idea of inflicting 
capital punishment in cases of forgery ;” 
Mr. F. Thornhill, * I know many persons 
in London who have been great sufferers 
by such practices, and who have declared, 
that if the punishment had been any 
thing less than death, they would have 
regarded it as highly criminal in them- 
selves to have foreborne prosecuting the 
offenders.” 
1 remember that Mr, Dryden, with even 
more than his usual felicity of argumenta- 
tive versification, thus urges the combined 
testimonies in favour of Christianity— 


“ Whence but from Heav’n could men un- 
skill’d in arts, 

In various ages born, in various parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths—or how, or 


why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie?” 


And so I ask, how happens it, that per- 
sons so various, filling situations as vari- 
ous—merchants, ‘bankers, shopkeepers, 
solicitors of the excise, solicitors of the 
Old Bailey, officers of the police, clerks 
of the police offices, magistrates, and 
jurymen—men bound together by no 
ome A of pursuit, no identity of in- 
terest, by no party-feeling, political or 
religious—how happens it, I say, that such 
persons should 


“Weave such agreeing truths—or how, or 


why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie?” 


That they all agree is indisputable. And 
whence this agreement? Shall we suppose, 
that sir Archibald Macdonald, as it is 
very natural he should—police magis- 
trates, as it is very natural they should— 
had entered into @ conspiracy with the 
bankers and traders ef London, to deceive 
the House and the public? Shall we 
accede to this rational solution of the 
uniformity of their testimony? Or shall 
we conclude, that they all spoke alike, 
because they all spoke the truth, and that 
the uniformity of the evidence arose from 
the uniformity of the observation ? 

For my own part, Sir, it is a matter of 
high satisfaction to me, that men so vari- 
ous, looking at the same object from 

oints of view so various--the late chief 
aron looking at it under one aspect—s 
tradesman of the city looking at it in an 
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aspect totally opposite+—the solicitor 
of the excise seeing it again in a third—a 
solicitor of the Old Bailey in a fourth—a 
police magistrate in a fifth—a banker, 
whose property is at stake, in a sixth—I 
say it is most encouraging to me, that so 
many persons, looking at the same object 
from every point of the compass—should 
unanimously arrive at the same conclu- 
sion, and that that conclusion should be, 
that the undue severity of the law has 
produced ———e ; that is, has produced 
increased criminality. 

But, Sir, when I also remember that 
this opinion of practical men, is corrobo- 
rated by the opinions of men of profound 
thought and great learning—when I 
remember, that amongst the distinguished 
guides of mankind, | know of none who 
are against me, but Dr. Paley and Mr. 
Wyndham—that I have the authority of 
Chillingworth, and many other great di- 
vines—of Johnson, and many other great 
moralistsof Franklin, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and many other great statesmen—of, I 
believe, without exception, as to times 
past at least, all our most distinguished 
and pre-eminent lawyers, sir Thomas 
More, lord Bacon, lord Coke, Jord Cla- 
rendon (who, however, only touches the 
subject incidentally), lord Ashburton, 
and sir William Blackstone—I say, when 
I see that the conclusion to which the 
wisest men have arrived by dint of reason, 
is the same conclusion to which the most 
practical men have arrived by dint of ex- 
perience—and that this, the speculation 
of the learned, and the observation of 
those who gather up their notions in the 
busy scenes of life, has been put to the 
test in America; and that there it has 
realized more than the most sanguine 
expectation; and, further, that this sys- 
tem is the common law of England, and 
is common sense—I say, when I have 
such a body of evidence and argument, 
of fact and authority, of reason and ex- 
perience; and when our adversaries, 
members of a committee which sat. for 
many months, never once ventured to hint 
at an authority, or to produce a witness, 
who could gainsay the truths of those 
doctrines which I am maintaining —when 
I have so much in my favour, and so very 
little against me, I cannot but indulge the 


hope, that the noble lord opposite, and the | 


government, will do justice to the country, 
by aiding the milder but more efficient doc- 
trines of penal legislation, which we have 
endeavoured to promulgate, 
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But there is another price we pay, of 
which, if I can prove the existence and 
the extent, no man living will deny: that 
in itself it more than countervails every 
conceivable advantage—I mean, the per- 
jury of jurymen. I feel myself the more 
called upon to enter upon this subject, 
because a noble and learned lord is un- 
derstood to have denied, and with indig- 
nation, the existence of such perjury. 
I am not so insensible as not to know 
the difference between his authority and 
mine, upon a question of this nature— 
that his is almost every thing; mine al- 
most nothing. But yet I do not hesitate 
to repeat the assertion; because I am 
sure that I can prove it, by testimony 
so clear and so indisputable, as shall ex- 
clude the possibility of a reference to any 
authority, however high, and to any ex- 
perience, however extensive. 

And here, Sir, I must refer to the 
Sessions papers. My object is not to de- 
monstrate perjury in a few special and 
selected cases. I admit that I prove 
nothing at all, if I do not prove it in 
tens, nay, in hundreds of thousands of 
instances. For the sake of clearness, I 
shall advert to but one species of crime ; 
namely, Larceny; and te one species of 

‘jury; namely, a diminution, by the 
jury, of the value of the goods stolen, be- 
low the sum made capital by jaw. The 
House are aware, that lareeny from the 
person is, or has been to a late period, 
capital, to the extent of twelve pence; 
from a shop, to the extent of five shil- 
lings ; from a dwelling-house, to the ex- 
tent of forty shillings. Now, I will read 
to the House a few cases, by which they 
will judge whether juries do or do not 
perjure themselves, for the purpose of 
saving the life of the prisoner, Mary 
Whiting was indicted for stealing 7 gui- 
neas and 34 shillings, in the house of 
John Sun. Verdict, guilty 39s.—Jona- 
than Smith was indieted for stealing 20/. 
in money in the house of J. Marsh. 
Guilty 893.—Elizabeth Parsons was in- 
dicted for stealing 23 guineas in the dwel- 
lin of d Staples. Guilty 
39s.—Joseph Court was indicted for 
stealing 8 pair of gold ear-rings, value 
$i. 16s. ; 121 other pairs of ditto, value 
741, 10s. 6d. ; 48 paits of ditto, value 127. 
12s.; 204° pairs of ditto, value 36/. 9s.; 
24 pairs of ditto, value 6/. 63.; 2,488 
gold beads, value’72/. 18s. ; 864 coloured 
beads, value 18/.; 144 pairs of gold ear- 
rings, value 20/7, 8s.; 3 pairs of gold 


; 
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enamelled bracelets, value 9/.; 18 pairs 
of gold ditto, value 11/. 7s. 6d.; 3 small 
cases for bracelets, value 6s.; 36 gold 
seals, value 33/. 12s.; 12 gold lockets, 
valae 3/.; and a parcel of shoes, value 
14s. 8d.; the property of Messrs. Mack- 
enzie and Grey, ina lighter belonging 
to them on the Thames navigable river. 
Guilty 39s.—Stephen Blanrise and John 
Parker were indicted for stealing 68lb. of 
beef, value 15s. and 12lb. of pork, also a 
stock-lock, privately, in the shop of Tho- 
mas Burdett. Guilty 4s. 10d.—William 
Parker was indicted for stealing 4 cocks, 
17 hens, 5 ducks, 15 drakes, 20 fowls, 
the property of E. Tilson. Guilty 10d.— 
Barbara Hensley was indicted for stealing 
a gold watch, and a gold chain, value 
ior ; 2 cornelian seals, value 40s., pri- 
vately, from the person of. Edward 
George. The watch and chain found on 
the prisoner’s person. Guilty 10da— 
David Dickson was indicted for stealing 
183 guineas in the dwelling-house of Mr. 
Hail., Guilty. 39s.—Edward Greenwood 
was indicted for stealing 240 gallons of 
vinegar, value 22/., a hogshead and 6 
half hogsheads, value 4/., the property of 
Elizabeth White, on a wharf adjoining 
the Thames navigable river. Guilty 39s. 
—William Moore was indicted for steal- 
ing 10 gallons of wine, value 10/.; 42 
bottles, 7s.; and a handkerchief, 2s., in 
the house of Peter Dennis. Guilty 39s. 
—George Taylor and William Dove were 
indicted. for stealing a bed, bedstead, and 
curtains, set of fire-irons, a stove, a look- 
ing-glass, 4 checked linen shirts, a chest | 
containing a bill, value 4/. 8s., another 
bill, value .4/. 4s., another bill, value 2/. 
2s., two dollars, and 7 bills (Spanish 
money) in the house of Mary Glass. 
Taylor guilty 39s.; Dove guilty 10d.— 
Catherine Tracey was indicted for steal- 
ing 6. guineas, and 2 half guineas, 
from the person of George Bennington. 
Guilty 10d.—John Powell. was. indicted 
for stealing 34 wooden half-firkins, and 
1,150lb. of soap, value 20/... Guilty 10d. 
—John Martin was indicted for stealing 
6 guineas, 2 crowns, $ silver shoe-buckles, 
and 11 silver buttons, in. a small trunk, 
in the dwelling-house of Thomas Smith. 
Radford and Tho- 
mas Williams were indicted for stealing 
7s.; bank-note, value 10/,;.1 ditto, 
value 2/.;.3 others, each, l/.; and 2 
others, each 5/. monies of John Harts- 
horne, inhis dwelling-house. Guilty 39s.— 
Alexander Chalmers was indicted for! 
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stealing 333 yards of Holland linen, value 
105/. 5s.; 24 yards of printed linen, 
value 4/. 4s.; 45 yards of damask, value 
16/.; 26 yards of striped linen, value 3/. 
5s., in the dwellingshouse of Edward 
White. Guilty 39s.—Joseph Day was in- 
dicted for stealing a gold watch, value 
20/.; a gold watch-string, value 2/.; a 
gold chain, value 10/.; a pair of diamood 
ear-rings, value 20/; a silver snuff-box, 
value 3/.; 6 silk gowns, value 12/.; 2 
pieces of gold and silver brocaded silk, 
containing 40 yards, value 60/.; 10 pieces 
of silk, containing 80 yards; and other 
things, in the dwelling-house of Thomas 
Cooke. Guilty 39s.——William Fox was 
indicted for stealing 50/. in money, num- 
bered, in the house of Alexander Steele. 
Guilty 39s.—Philip Shovel was indicted 
for stealing 9 geese, value 40s. Guilty 
10d.—Mark Woddin was indicted for 
stealing 12 guineas, and 4 shillings, in a 
dwelling-house. Guilty 10¢.— Henry 
Todd was indicted for stealing 2 live pigs, 
value 10s., the property of John Dunn. 
Guilty 10d. 
Now, here is a case which is somewhat 
inexplicable to those who think that 
there never has been any disposition on 
the part of the judges to rescue the guilty 
pwd from. the legal consequences of 
is guilt. Martha Walmsley was indicted 
for stealing 1 pair of silver shoe-buckles, 
2 pair of leather shoes, 3 shirts, 3 other 
ditto, 3 aprons, a frock, a gown, a bed- 
gown, 2 pair of hose and 2 curtains, with 
many other things, value 3/. 10s., in the 
house of Henry Grinling. Court to pro- 
secutor. ‘ If you can fix the value under 
40s., you will save the prisoner's life.” 
Prosecutor. ‘ God forbid I should take 
her life! I will value them at 8s.” Guilty 
Ss. 
_ Here is another case to which I beg to 
call the particular attention of the House. 
William Earl, alias Day, was indicted for 
stealing 132 yards of lace, value 6/. inthe 
dwelling-house of Arabella Morris. Guilty 
39s. He was a second time indicted for 
stealing 44 yards of lace, in the house of 
Henry Pearse. Guilty again 39s. Now, 
it is somewhat curious, that 44 yards of 
lace, and 132 of lace, upon the oath of 
twelve jurymen, should be valued at pre- 
cisely the same sum. But, what is still 
more extraordinary, he was a third time 


indicted for stealing 63 yards of Mecklin 


lace, and 7 yards of English Jace, in the 
shop of John Gubbins. Now, if 44 yards 
were worth, valued upon oath, 39s., one 
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would have thought that these 64 yards of 
one description, and 7 yards of another, 
must have been worth something more. 
But it appears, they were worth a great 
deal less; for the jury brought in their 
verdict, guilty. of stealing to the value of 
4s. 10d. Is there any man who doubts: 
the reason of these strange and sudden 
fluctuations in the value of the property ? 
That their value was limited to 39s. in 
the two former instances, and to 4s. 10d. 
in. the latter, because, in the former, 
the larceny was ftom the dweHing-house ; 
in the latter, from the shop? © ; 

Again a bank-note of. 502. is taken 
from the pocket of the prosecutor: the 
jury swear it is worth but 10¢d,—from the 
shop of the prosecutor, the jury swear it is 
worth 4s. 10d.—from the dwelling-house 
of the prosecutor, the jury protest that it 
is worth but 39s. Now, Sir, if any man 
denies that this is palpable and rank per- 
jury, he is bound to explain’ so curious a 
phenomenon. Here is a piece of paper 
worth 10d. in one spot, 4s. 10d. in ano- 
ther, 39s. in a third, and 50/. all over the 
world besides. 
-. These are some few of the cases of this 
nature which I have selected; and I hold 
in my hand twelve hundred of a similar 
description, with which I need not tron- 
_ ble the House. I, in the little leisure 
that I enjoy, have only been able to se- 
lect so limited a number; but, ifany gen- 


tleman wishes to enlarge his collection, |. 


he will find no difficulty in making that 
twelve hundred, twelve thousand. Now, 
observe: each of these cases involves the 
perjury of twelve meh. I have confined 
myself to one species of crime out’ of a 
multitude—to one ‘species of evasion out 
of a multitude—aid to one court, the Old 
Bailey, without touching upon the re- 
mainder of England, all Ir and, and all 
Scotland. And, thus restricted, I prove 
my point.’ But, had I enlarged upon all 
crimes, tried in all: courts, subject to 


every species of evasion, what would then’ 


have been the number of demonstrated 
perjuries ? 

- As this is an important part of the 
- case, I wish to’ prove whatever I have as- 


serted. I must, then, show, that there’ 


are a multitude of evasions : Goods may 
be taken, and yet the act not amount to 
larceny, in the contemplation of the law. 
It'may be larceny, but not: ‘privately: 


Or, not to the value re- 


quired: Or, being to the value required, 
not. from the 
‘VOL: 
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| dwelling-house ; and in each of these ste 
there is room for evasion. Nothing, for 
example, can be morecommon than a case 
of this nature: The prosecutor swears 
that he lost a five pound bank-note, put it 
in a drawer, tocked-the drawer, took away 
the key—the drawer was broken open, 
the money gone, found upon ‘thé person 
of the prisoner, and other circumstances 
conspire to establish his guilt. The jury 
declare, that he is guilty of stealing, but 
not in the dwelling house : by which they 
imply, that the note’'and the man were ac- 
complices—the note breaks open the 
drawer, passes through the doors, finds 
its way into the street, and there is met 
by the prisoner—then, and, upon the oath 
of the jury, not till ‘then, his guilt com- 
mences—he is guilty of stealing, but not 
in the dwelling-house. : 
Again: There is another mode of 
evasion, of great efficacy in preserving the 
lives of criminals—A supposition that the 
thing stolen was taken in parts, and at 
different times; consequently, the prison- 
er at no one time is guilty of stealing to . 
the amount made capital by law. For ex- 
ample; a man has a guinea in bis pocket 
—the prisoner evidently took it ; and the 
jury suppose, that he first contrived to 
divide it into some six-and-twenty sepa- 
rate pieces, committed six-and-twenty 
distinct robberies, and then recoins the 
guinea which is found upon him. » ; 
Again: John Williams steals a live pig, 
sells it to a publican’ much under its 
value, for 7s. and a pot of beer. The 
jury are confident, that before he stole it, 
he cut it into pieces, stole it slice by slice, 
then rejoined the parts, resuscitated the 
pig, and produced it, unimpaired in 
voice, health. and spirits, after so serious 
an operation. 
' But, I will fatigue the House with only 
one additional case. It certainly is the 
most curious of all that I have stated; but 
Iam bound to add, that it does not stand 
upon that authentic and indisputable evi- 
dence, upon which I rest all the other 
facts now advanced. I advert to the 
celebrated case at Pevensy; to which 
ancient and respectable borough belong, 
IT believe, some peculiar, but rarely exer- 
‘cised rights of trying’ offenders. A- man 
was brought before. ee at 
quarter sessions, charged with stealing a 
pair of leather breeches. The: evidence 
‘was clear, and his guilt was manifest ; the 
jury brought in“ guilty; “and the 


person, the shop, or the 


trates were going to pronounce 


| 
| 
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upon him sentence of imprisonment, 
when the clerk informed them, that the 
offence was capital, and that therefore 
they must proceed to pronounce sentence 
of death. This information threw these 
respectable magistrates into the utmost 
confusion and dismay. What was to be 
done? was a question which all asked, 
and none could answer. One advised the 
insertion of Not before the word Guilty : 
Another thought it would be more regular 
to turn the prisoner loose and say no 
more about the matter. At length, it was 


_ determined to adjourn the court, and te 


send a deputation over toa Mr. Willard, a 
gentleman, I presume, very learned in the 
law, to beg his counsel in so desperate 
an emergency. It so happened, that the 
lord chief baron and another of the judges 
were dining with Mr. Willard, when this 
strange embassy introduced themselves. 
When their melancholy case was stated, 
the chief baron said, that the best way 
would, be, to insert after the word 
‘ Guilty,” the words * Of Manslaughter. 
The deputation were delighted with so 
ingenious an expedient—returned in tri- 
umph—and I am misinformed if it does not 
appear by the records of this respectable 
borough that the man was tried for stealing 
breeches, and convicted of manslaughter. In 
another instance, I hear of aman who was 
indicted for returning from transportation, 
and found guilty of Petty Larceny. 

Now, Sir, I know not the value which 
gentlemen in this House attach to the 
trial by jury : but this I do know, that it 
is nothing, and far worse than nothing, 
except upon the presumption of the vera- 
city of a. juror’s oath; and that there is 
no gentleman, who hears me, who holds 
any thing, however dear to him, the pos- 
session of which may not depend upon the 
veracity of a juror’s oath. Is. it, then, 
policy or prudence—(I say nothing of its 
wickedness)—to tamper with that which 
is so very delicate; or even. to permit 
the reputation of that oath to be impaired, 
or any stain to be cast upon its purity ? 
But when the public see twelve respecta- 
ble men—in open court—in the face of 
day—in the presence of a judge—calling 
God to witness, that they will. give their 
verdict according to the evidence, and 
then declaring things, not very strange 
or uncommon, but actual physical impos- 
sibilities, absolute miracles wilder than the 
wildest legends. of Monkish superstition — 
what impression on the. public mind must 
be made, if not this—-that there are occa- 
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sions, in which it is not only lawful, but 
commendable, to call God to witness 
palpable and egregious falsehood ? 

And here, Sir, I wish to introduce one 
observation. It has been said by gentle- 
men on the opposite side, “ True—per- 
sons are indisposed to prosecute, but 
then this is not so much from any princi- 
ple of humanity as from a principle of 
economy.” Now, I admit, that where two 
motives operate at once upon the mind, 
it is very difficult to assign to each its 
appropriate and peculiar force; but with 
regard to jurymen, only one motive is in 
operation—it is no cheaper for him to 
bring in a verdict of acquittal than of 
guilt; he saves nothing by the flexibility 
of conscience—the motive of humanity is 
the only one which operates in his mind, 
and that one motive has been sufficient to 
occasion -all that forgetfulness of the 
solemnities of an oath, of which I have 
just advanced such irresistibie proof. 

If this multiplied perjury stood alone, 
it would be more than sufficient to counter- 
vail every conceivable advantage ; for I 
cannot think that the House will very easily 
reconcile itself to vote for the continu- 
ance of a system, in the front of which, 
stands perjury so rank, so palpable, so 
general, and so fatal. 

But I have yet a deeper charge, if deep- 
er there can be, against our present sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence; namely, 
that it grows the crime it punishes, and 
makes the criminal whom it afterwards 
executes. Will any one deny this?— 
look to your prisons. I cast no reflection 
upon those who now conduct them—the 
efforts which have lately been made, 
and so happily, for their amelioration, 
reflect the highest credit upon the magis- 
tracy of the country: but what have they 
been for a century past ?—nothing else 
but seminaries for the growth of crime ; 
then Botany Bay, a reward under the 
name of punishment ; then your police ; 
if the noble lord will permit us to go into a 
committee on the Police bill, I will pledge 
myself to show, that it has been, and is the 
disgrace andshameof thecountty ; but time 


forbids me to do more than touchi upon . 


these painful proofs of neglect.. Whence, 
ask, the lethargy, the supineness, the indif- 
ference to the prevention of crime, which 
marks our system? Here is the cause— 
we rest our hopes on the hangman, and in. 
this vain and deceitful confidence in the 
ultimate punishment of erime, forget the 


very first of our duties—its prevention, 
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If there be a cause which is calculated 
‘to awaken our strong compassion, ming- 
led indeed with resentment as strong, it is 
‘the facility afforded to the beginner in 
evil—the smoothness of the path of vice 
when he first enters it—the gentle de- 
clivity down which he at first descents, 
allured forward by that which is unques- 
tionably the most insidious of all poisons, 
_and the most potent of all temptations, to 
‘the beginner in evil—impunity to his 
early misdeeds. Ah! Sir, circumstances 
have led me to know something of the 
‘haunts where guilt lurks in this metropo- 
lis; and, if I have seen much in them to 
abhor, I have seen as much in ourselves 
to condemn ; and, while my eye has been 
shocked, and my heart pained, by scenes 
of low and disgusting profligacy, I have 
‘not blinked the truth; I have not disguis- 
ed from myself the fact, that many of 
these great evils are also remediable evils ; 
‘and therefore, that in much of this, my- 
self, every man who has any influence, 
but above all the ministers of the Crown, 
who could avert these evils if they would, 
who could with the utmost ease sweep 
away these snares for the morality of your 
‘people— are in some sort participators. 

he cruelty of this indulgence, and 
permission of crime, gathers strength 
from the reflection, that in England, for 
the offender, there is no easy return to the 
-paths of virtue: his character is gone, and 
‘with it the restraint which character im- 
poses; hope is gone, and the stimulus 
which hope gives to virtuous exertion; 
-his means of subsistence are gone too; 
-and that course which he commenced in 
-wantonness, he must continue from neces- 
sity. Let me not be misunderstood, as 
I sometimes have been, as an advocate 
for the criminal, or the apologist of 
crimes. _No one views with more horror 
‘than I do the crimes which abound in 
‘this metropolis ; but I may be excused if 
I sometimes turn my attention from the 
effect to the cause—from the stream to 
its source—from guilt on the part of the 
‘criminal, to the neglect on our part 
‘which occasions it. Let no one imagine, 
. that the picture which I have drawn, is 
‘rarely seen, or extravagantly coloured. 
I do believe, that if the real mysteries of 
‘crime could be developed—if the secrets 
which are now hid in impenetrable dark- 
“ness by the united interests of police 
‘and criminal, could be faithfully unfolded 
to the eye of the public, scenes both of guilt 
and wretchedness would be disclosed, 
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not dead to every sense of shame, grieve 
every man who is not insensible to all 
feelings of compassion, and rouse us all 
into ardent efforts for the prevention of 
crime. 
Upon a late occasion (in company with 
Mr. Samuel Hoare, the chairman of the 
Society for the Reform of Juvenile De- 
linquents, ) I visited about midnight many 
of those receptacles of thieves which 
aboundin this metropolis. We selected the 
night of that day in which an execution 
had taken place, and our object was, to 
ascertain whether that terrible demonstra- 
tion of rigour could operate even a short 
suspension of iniquity, and keep for a 
single night the votaries of crime from 
their accustomed orgies. In one room, I 
recollect, we found a large number of 
children of both sexes, the oldest under 
eighteen years of age, ‘and in the centre 
of these a man who had been described to 
me by the-police as one of the largest 
sellers of forged Bank-notes. At another 
nart, we were shown a number of build- 
ings, into which only children were allow- 
ed to enter, and in which, if you could 
obtain admission, which you cannot, you 
would see scenes of the most flagrant, 
the most public, and the most shocking 
debauchery. Have I not, then, a right to 
say, that. you are growing crimes at a 
terrible rate, and producing those miscre- 
ants who are to disturb the public peace, 
plunder the public property, and to be- 
come the scourge and the disgrace of the 
country ? 
The day before a late execution, in 
which eight persons suffered, I visited 
them in gaol, conducted certainly by no 
barbarous curiosity, but led to their cells 
by the desire of learning from dying men, 
if I could do so without pain to: them, 
what was the original:cause of their cri- 
minality. ‘I found them in a subdued and 
tranquil frame of mind, ready to com- 
municate, and if they did not deceive me, 
I saw in those eight persons, eight victims 
to the cruelty of depending on ultimate 
punishment, instead of early prevention ; 
each of them had begun with petty of- 
fences, had enjoyed long career of un- 
punished crime, had been led, step by 
step, from one dark deed to a darker, till 
he had attained that degree and measure 
of wickedness which called down the ex- 
terminating vengeance of the law. It is 
impossible to witness scenes of this kind 


‘without asking, whether we have a right 
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‘to do so much in. vengeartice; and so little 
in prevention — without acknowledging, 
that as the greatest of all charities is that 
of turning the sinner from the error of 

his..ways, so the greatest of all cruelties 
is the cruelty of affording facility to .crime, 
and of allowing the séeds of -evil to be 

-scattered around us in the deceitful belief 

.that we can cut off the weed as it rises : 

‘it. is impossible to witness scenes of this 

:kind. without; remembering: the. splendid 

_passage with which a lawyer, remarkable 
for every thing but his humanity, Jord 

.Coke, closes his, fourth Institute. He 

.says— What a lamentable case is it to 
see so many christian men and women 
strangled on that accursed tree, the gal- 
lows; insomuch as if in a large field a 
man might see together all the christians 


‘that but in one year in England come to 


‘that ignominious and untimely death—if 
there were any spark of grace or cha- 
rity in him,. it. would make his heart to 
bleed for pity.and compassion., . 

** The consideration of this preventing 
justice were worthy the wisdom of parlia- 
ment. « Blessed shall he be that layeth the 
first. stone of the building, more blessed 
‘that proceeds in it, most of all that finish- 
eth it, to the. glory, of God, and the 
‘honour of our king and nation.” So said 
the first,of our legal authorities two cen- 
turies ago :.and as yet, the first stone of 
that building has not been laid. 

_ This, then, is. my argument. Our 
system is before us. -The price we pay 
for that system is—The loss of public 
opinion, and of the aid (the best, the 
cheapest, and most constitutional ) 
which law gathers.from the concurrence 
of popular opinion: The necessity of 
doing that by spies, informers, and blood- 
money, which were better done without 
them: The annual liberation of multi- 
tudes of criminals: The annual perpetra- 
tion of multitudes of crimes: Perjury: 
and. the utter, abandonment of the first of 
your duties--the first of your. interests— 


and the greatest of all charities—the pre-. 
This,is. what.you pay—and, for what ?— |. 


For a. system .which, having in its fa- 
vour .Mr.-Wyndham ‘and Dr. Paley, has 
against it, Johnson, Franklin, Pitt, Fox, 
More, Bacon, : Coke, Blackstone, and a 
multitude of others—divines, moralists, 
statesmen, lawyers—an unrivalled pha- 
lanx of the wise. and good :- A system 
which has- against it the still stronger 


authority of practical men, who draw 
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‘their conclusions from real life: A*sys- 
tem.which has against it the still stronger 
authority of the common law of England, 
which, if wrong now, is wrong for the first 
time:. A. system. which has against it 
the still stronger authority of experience 
and experiment, in England, on. the one 
side, in ‘Tuseany, in America, and else- 
where, on the other: And, finally—a 
system which, in its spirit and its temper, 
is against the temper and the spirit of 
that mild and merciful religion, which 
desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
ather that he should turn from his wick- 
edness and live. 
Mr. Bright eulogized the eloquence 
and ability of the exposition given by the 
hon. member for Weymouth, but stated 
that he could not concur in the'propriety of 
repealing the law by whichforgery was ren- 
dered punishable with death. Hecontended 
.that this crime was the crime of education 
and trade: and that for the protection of 
property, in the present state of society, 
it was necessary to inflict upon those who 
were guilty of it the severest punishment 
which could be invented. .He went on 
to maintain that. the statements in the 
report were not borne out by the evidence 
‘appended to it; and he exemplified. his 
position by reference to various parts of 
the testimony, especially to that of sir 
A. Macdonald. It had been stated that a 
number of bankers had formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of prosecuting per- 
sons who had committed forgeyies, but 
that the severity of the law had deterred 
them, in many instances, from proceeding. 
Not one of the members of this associa- 
tion had, however, been examined before 
the committee; and yet, defective as the 
-evidence was, they now came forward and 
asked for a most essential alteration in 
the law, which they described as unfit 
for the present constitution of society. 
He did not mean to defend all the minor 
enactments of the criminal law; but he 
took his stand on one of the greatest of- 
fences that could be. committed against 
such a community as that in which we 
lived.. If an alteration were made in the 
state of the law. with respect to that 
offence,,it would become necessary to 
alter the whole of the criminal code, from 
murder to hedge-breaking. «For, whom, 
he would ask, were :they to. legislate? 
Were they to legislate for the whole com- 
munity, or only: for individuals. Was a 
marto tell him that he would prosecute, 


} provided he. (Mr. Bright) legislated as 
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‘that individual pleased? |The law did not 
admit of ‘this compromise. It said— 
' You shall prosecute!” | And- why did 
the law make this specific declaration ? 
Because those who framed it were well 
aware of the fine sympathies which pervad- 
ed human nature, and to break through 
which all men felt a great degree of re- 
‘luctance. The law, therefore, rendered 
it imperative to prosecute for great public 
‘crimes, and it did wisely ; because it was 
proper to consult, not the feelings of in- 
dividuals, but the general good of society. 
‘The: hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
‘make some remarks on the evidence given 
-by an hon. member (Mr. J. Smith), and 
observed, that. various reasons, besides 
the severity of the punishment, might 
have induced the bankers not to. prosecute 
in the case of the boy to whom the refer- 
ence had been made. He should be glad 
to know why all the learned judges, who 
might have been examined before the 
committee were -not called upon to give 
their opinion? « No less than five or six 
judges, all men well versed in the crimi- 
nal law, ‘might have been examined be- 
fore the report of the committee -was 
brought up, and yet not one of them had 
been called on.. Some, it was said, were 
not examined, because they were un- 
favourable to the views of the committee ; 
-others, because they were favourable to 
those views ; some because they were re- 
luctant to be examined, and _ others 
because they were anxious to give their 
testimony... There were cogent reasons, 
in fact, forexamining. those individuals. 
The various arguments which operated in 
favour of, and against, an alteration of 
the criminal. law, might then -have been 
correctly. weighed and balanced, and a 
proper report laid before the House. But 
-it was said, that the opinion of professors 
.of the law, .with reference to this subject, 
-were not to be depended upon. If that 
-were the case,’ why did the committee 
rely on sir A. Macdonald and some other 
-gentlemen of the legal profession? There 
-was, he contended,. a: want of evidence to 
justify. the committee. in their decision. 
He would not say. that the course taken 
in the time of; queen.;Elizabeth, namely, 
that of--repressing »crime; by: increased 
Severity of punishment.ought now to be re- 
sorted to; but this he wouldsay, that before 
they removeda great security for property, 
like the punishment of death in cases of for- 
gery, they ought to have stranger evidence 
.before them than that on which the report 
of the committee had been founded. — 


Mr. Smith ‘said, should have 
thought improper to offer a single 


‘remark to the House on ‘the present 


occasion, after the forcible impression 
which had. been made by the ableand 
eloquent . speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for .Weymouth—a speech - highly 
creditable to his talents, but still more 
creditable: to his humanity—if it had not 
been for the allusion made to himself by 


the hon. gentleman who had just sat 


down. Now, he would contend that the 

unishment of death being certain to fol- 
ow the crime of forgery had, in many in- 
stances, occasioned the escape of the of- 
fender altogether; because individuals 
could not:bear the idea of -prosecuting 
when the penalty was so severe. With 
respect to the individual referred to, 
he was only 16 years of age; and, under 
all the circumstances of the case, it was 
felt by those’ who were interested in 
bringing him to punishment, that it 
would be the greatest possible cruelty to 
prosecute him capitally. There had been 
established for many years past a society 
of bankers who.united to «protect them- 
selves from forgery ; and; although a soli- 
citor was appointed who had nothing to do 
but to prosecute, and to receivehis fee 
for acting professignally, yet it was well 
known that cases dia Sccur, in the course 
of which means were taken to prevent the 
prosecution of individuals charged with 
forgery. He had known persons the most 
ignorant, the most helpless, the most art- 


tless, who had been betrayed: into’ the 


commission of this offence. He did 
not mean to say that they were not 


guilty of a great crime; but certainly 


they were not fit :objects for capital pu- 
nishment. © There was, he recollected, 
an. individual found guilty of forgery 
some time ago, and ordered for execution. 


As there, were some peculiarities inhis - 


case,he; knowing the humanity of the noble 
lord at the of the home: department, 
had taken the liberty of making: applica- 
tion to him in behalf of the culprit... This 
was on the Saturday, and the convict was 
to have been executed on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing. A.respite was, however, procure 
ed; and he had some conversation with 
the unfortunate convict.» He had been 
found guilty of . uttering several forged 
bank notes, and for each note heso utter- 
ed, he had received five shillings. This 
poor creature.was an Irishman, who came 
over here to make hay; and he could not 
convince him that he bad-committed any 
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crime whatsoever. This proved that there 
was, amongst the lower order, a general ig- 
norance of the:nature of the offence. He 
had hoped that the hon. member for Bris- 
tol would have made some observations on 
the scope and bearing of his hon. friend’s 
speech. This he had not done ; but he 
had made. a general attaek upon the re- 
port of the committee. He would not 
enter into a detail of that report; but he 
would state, that the individuals who gave 
evidence before that committee were fairly 
collected, and were supposed to be indi- 
viduals extremely well acquainted with 
the nature, application, and effects of the 
criminal law; particularly with respect to 
the crime of forgery. He expected the 
hon. member would have combated the 
proposition, so incontrovertibly prov- 
ed by his hon, friend, that the severity 
ef the law occasioned the commis- 
sion of perjury. He had: attended the 
tria] of many hundred criminal cases; and 
this he would say,'that where they were 
of a minor description, the jury in one-half 
of those cases perjured themselves, in 
order to screen the delinquent from 
the excessive severity of the law. If 
this were the only evil arising from the 
existing state of the law, he thought it 
was quite sufficient to warrant the imme- 
diate interference of the House. 

- Mr. R. Martin observed, that the peti- 
tions on the table afforded abundant proof 
that the sense of the country was.adverse 
to making forgery a capital crime. In 
answer to what had fallen from the 
learned solicitor-general, he would ask 
that learned gentleman, whether, if he 


’ had a ward at that university, where the 


learned gentleman had obtained so much 
honour, and if a friend of that ward were 
to commit a forgery upon him for 50/. or 
100/.; and if that ward were to ask his ad- 
vice what to do, the learned gentleman 
would not say to him, * If you wish tolive 
happily in college, do not hang your 


friend and companion; forfeit your re-. 
eognizance to if you have enter- 


ed into one, for no young lady of rank 


and fortune will ever marry aman who 


has hanged his friend and companion.” 
In the case of Dr. Dodd, did not the pro- 
secutor fall into great odium and con- 
tempt on account of the prosecution ? 
In his own case, a man to whom he had 
been a great benefactor, whom he had 
raised from indigence and made a collec- 
tor of the revenue, had committed a for- 
gery upon him for 2,000/.; but finding 
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that his counsel,’ Mr. M‘Nally, had laid 
the indictment against the offender capi- 
tally, contrary to his instructions, he had 
caused the recognizance to be forfeited, 
and the criminal escaped by this com- 
pounding of felony. He was convinced 
that if the law were not altered, juries 
would soon trifle with their oaths in cases 
of forgery, as they now did in cases of 
larceny and other offences. 

Dr. Lushington did not mean to enter 
at large into the arguments on which the 
proposition of his hon. and learned friend 
for an alteration in the state of the crimi- 
nal law was founded. The lateness of 
the hour, and the admirable speech of the 
hon. member for Weymouth, rendered 
such a course not only unnecessary but 
improper. He would, however, make a 
few observations founded on facts, which 
he thought would clearly show the neces~ 
‘sity of repealing the punishment of death 
for the crime of forgery, except for the 
forgery of bank-notes. The solicitor- 
general had described the forgery of wills 
asa crime which might visit whole fa- 
milies with ruin, and which, therefore, 
ought to be prevented by the utmost se- 
verity of punishment. But it should be 
observed that the forging of wills was an 
exceedingly rare offence. During a con- 
‘nexion of thirteen years with that court 
before which all disputed wills must ne- 
cessarily be brought, but three instances 
of forged wills had occurred. The learn- 
ed gentleman would perhaps argue, that 
the rareness of the offence was to be attri- 
-buted to the severity of the punishment. 
But let the House mark the fact—in not one 
of those three instances had there been 
any prosecution whatsoever. In each of 
‘them the individual guilty of the crime 
had eseaped with perfect impunity. As 
if to render the circumstance more ex- 
trordinary—as if the more effectually to 
‘controvert the learned gentleman’s 
sition—it so happened’ that one of those 
cases had occurred that — morning. 
“A person had forged a will for the pur- 
wr of defrauding a brother, who was 

eir to a certain.property. ‘The offender 
confessed his crime, and'he (Dr. L.) had 
read the letter, which was, in conse- 
quence, written by the party against 


whom the fraud was meditated. He there 
said—** I have no inclination to be vin- 
dictive. Let me have the property, and 
I will not prosecute.” He believed that 
in the other cases of this nature the same 
thing ‘occurred. “But forging a will was 
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by no means an easy undertaking, parti- 
cularly for the purpose of passing: real 
property; because, in that case, it was 
not only necessary to forge the name of 
the testator, but also the names of three 
witnesses. The destruction of wills was, 
however, a more dangerous crime: than 
their forgery. It was more easily effected,. 
and held a much. greater temptation. 
Any individual getting possession of an 
instrument by which the property of a 
person recently deceased was devised, 
might, by destroying it, entirely frustrate 


the intention of the testator; and they. 


all knew that wills generally fell into the 
custody of those who were more or less 
interested in the-disposition of the pro- 
perty devised. . Now, what was the pun- 
ishment affixed:to the perpetration of this 
crime? The House.would be surprised to 
hear that there was actually no punish- 
ment at all. Here, then, was a vacuity 
to be filled up in the criminal code; and 
he called on the attorney-general to in- 
troduce some measure for that purpose. 
It was a curious circumstance that, during 
the last thirteen years, the same. number 


of wills exactly had been feloniously de- 


stroyed (if he might use the term) as had 
been forged, namely, three: so that the 
offence which had a punishment affixed 
to it, had been just as often committed 
as that the perpetration of which was 
not visited by any penalty. The solicitor- 
general had. laid considerable stress on 
the forgery of marriage-registers, and 
had said, *“ Surely you would not take 
away the punishment. of death from that 
offence.”? He (Dr. L.) could not, .how- 
ever, find any instance of that offence, 
either before or since it had been made’ 
punishable with death. He could not, 
therefore, see any reason for making it a 
capital felony, except the strange desire, 
the extraordinary anxiety for the multi- 
plication of capital punishments. The 
punishment of death did not, it wasievi-+ 
dent, produce that salutary terror which 
some individuals supposed. It might pro- 


duce a good effect to a certain degree’; 
but the question was, whether that good 


was not overbalanced by the perjury 


committed by juries; who acquitted pri-: 


soners of. capital: charges, rather than: 
subject them to the.severity of tle law 
Those who were favourable to an altera- 
tion in the system. balanced: these. two 
Points, and decided that the greatest 
portion of. good would be derived ifrom: 
an alteration’ of the existing system. A 
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case occurred 17 or 18 years ago to which,’ 
as it exemplified the position he had just 
laid down; he would call the attention of 
the House; and here he might: be per- 
mitted to state that he spoke of facts. 
which came within his own knowledge. 
A boy, 15 or. 16 years of age, happened 
to pass by the Old Bailey when a man: 
was executed for forgery. Up to that 
time his character was free from all blame. 
He was employed by a merchant on the 
other: side of Blackfriar’s-bridge, who 
placed the utmost confidence in him. 
The lad inquired what the man was ex- 
ecuted for; and was informed that he had 
forged a note of hand. He immediately 
went home, and committed that very day 
a forgery on his employer. For that for- 
gery he was tried and convicted. A) 

plication was made in his behalf to Mr. 
Ryder, the then home secretary, and he 
was finally respited, in consequence of 
the affidavit of the ordinary of. Newgate, 
who deposed that the culprit was not fit 
to receive the communion, and therefore 
was not fit to die. So much for the effi- 
cacy of capital punishment, in deterring. 
men from the commission of crime!.. The 
circumstance stated by the hon. member 
for Galway, with respect to prosecuting 
an offence at common law made capital 
by statute, was by no means singular. In 
Treland it was customary. to look on half 
the statutes as a mere dead letter, and in- 
stead of prosecuting on those statutes, to 
lay the indictment at common law. He 
had heard this fact stated by one of the’ 
learned officers of the Crown in Ireland, 
who did not appear to be acquainted with 
the impropriety of this course of proceed~ 
ing. To prove the verity of his state- 
ment, he offered to produce the calendar’ 
marked by himself. What, then, must be’ 
the state of public opinion in that coun- 
trv, when the twelve judges thought 
they were at liberty to render the solemn’ 
enactments of the legislature null. and void, 
because the good the good sense, 
and the humanity of the:people, as well 
as the reluctance of prosecutors, wouldnot 
allow so sanguinary a course of proceed- 
ing to be carried into effect?” The same 
feeling: prevailed in this country, from 


one end to the other, of which they had’ 
repeated instances. One was that of a 
banker in the: city, who lost 1,500/. by 
the forgery. of one of his clerks, but de~ 
clined to prosecute him’ to death. The: 
same banker had, in. the course: of last: 


week, been forged upon by another clerk: 
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to the amount of 1,700/. and finding that 
he could prosecute him for embezzlement, 
he was resolved to spare no expence 
to make an example of the offender. He 
knew another case in which a forged 
draft was presented at a banker's—when 
the banker, aware of the forgery, told 
the person to call in an hour, if he thought 
fit. The person was prudent enough not 
to call again, and the banker kept the 
check; but if the punishment had been 
less than death, there could be no doubt 
that the person would have been detained 
in the first instance, and punished. It 
was incumbent on the other. side to show 
the expediency, the absolute justice, the. 
imperious necessity, of the punishment 
of death. The punishment of death was 
irremediable, whatever might have been 
the errors of the evidence or the verdict. 
Judges and jurors were liable to be de- 
ceived. Instances of this had occurred 
at Chester, at Stafford, and at Durham, 
within the Jast three years, where per- 
sons had been left for execution, who 
had been subsequently proved to be per- 


fectly innocent. He then complained of | 


the receptacles which were open for 
thieves in this metropolis, which he re- 

arded as disgraceful tothe police. He 
had visited one of these receptacles, and, 
after passing through a very long passage 
in total darkness,. he entered the room, in 
which were from twenty to thirty persons. 
He had inquired ‘if there was one among 
them who did not live by robbery? They 
all avowed that they lived by depredations 
on the public; and in the course of the 


. succeeding four months three of them 


forfeited their lives to the violated laws 
of their country. ~The house in which 
they met had since been shut up, but the 
nuisance was not removed, as another 
house in ‘the same neighbourhood had 
been opened for-the reception of the 
characters he had described. -An active, 
vigilant, and preventive police, well re- 
gulated prisons, and, above all, laws as- 
similated to the feelings of the people, 
were the means required, and which the 
House was bound to adopt, for the diminu- 
tion of crimes. 

.Mr. Nolan thought: this was not the 
time for discussing the state of the police. 
That subject could be better entered 

on when the report of the gaol com- 
mittee came before the House. It was a 
grave question, whether that punishment 
should be withdrawn from the crime of 


forgery, which for ages had been regarded 
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why a distinction should be made, as had 
been suggested, between the crime of 
forging a Bank of England note and that 
of forging the note of a country bank. 
To him the crime appeared the same in 
both cases; and he did not think it just 
that the punishment of death should be 
awarded in,the one case and not in the 
other. :He could state from unquestion- 
able authority, that much of the circula- 


‘tion of forged notes was attributable to 


the indulgence shown by the Bank, in 
allowing offenders to plead to the minor 
offence. He» doubted whether prosecu- 
tions had been reduced by the severity of 
the punishment. There was one charge 
of so serious a nature that he could not 
pass it over; namely, the charge: that 
jurors were guilty of perjury; and to 
rescue them from the sin of perjury, they 
were to make an alteration in the laws. 
Now, he had never seen at the Old Bailey 
any thing on the part of the jury which 
could warrant the statement. There was 
no necessity for straining their con- 
sciences. hen juries had ground for 
mercy, they could give their recommenda- 
tion to the judge, which was always attend- 
ed :to, and need not commit the crime 
of perjury under a feeling of humanity. 
He should vote for the amendment, on the 
short and simple ground, that death was 
the punishment for forgery on the 
Bank of England, as well.as private for- 
geries. He believed the sense of the 
country was, that forgery ought to be 
punished with death. 
Mr. Wynn concurred with his learned 
friend who spoke last but one, teers 
that the onus lay upon those who wishe 
to maintain the propriety of capital pun-. 
ishments in these cases, to establish it by 
proof. If any man entertained a doubt 
whether the penalty of death was abso-" 
lutely necessary, he was bound to vote 
for the bill. Nothing short of absolute 
necessity, the safety of the state, and the. 
preservation of society, could justify its 
continuance, Cuncta prius tentanda. 
The punishment ofthe second offence 
with death was on the ages pa of the 
old law of England; which denied the be- 
nefit of clergy for the second offence. 
With respect to the Bank of England, as 
they had made its notes a legal tender by 
law, and punished the imitation of the’ 
gold coin with ‘death, it seemed rational 
that they should punish the forgery of 


‘Bank of England notes in the same man~. 
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ner. He had some doubt as to the mitiga- 
tion of the punishment in the case of 
forged wills ; but he would consent to go 
into the committee with only that objec- 
tion to the general measure. 

Mr. W. Courtenay expressed himself 
in favour of going into the committee. 
It was right that parliament should look 
to the state of the public mind, which 
was manifested by the number of petitions 
that had been presented from time to time. 
These petitions had already produced 
some effect. A committee was appointed 
in. the first instance; and though be was 
against the appointment of that committee, 
itwas not because he objected to the mi- 
tigation of the criminal law, but because 
he thought the object might have been 
more effectually accomplished by other 
means. There was not the slightest 
ground for charging the committee with a 

redetermination to support the measure 
in question. The House had appointed 
the committee in consequence of the nu- 
merous petitions presented on the part of 
the people. That committee now laid 
before the House the grounds upon which 
their recommendation was founded, and 
the petitions on the table pointed out the 
course recommended by the committee. 
He could therefore say with confidence 
that the recommendation of the committee, 
80 far from being contrary to, was in ac- 
cordance with. the wishes and feelings of 
the people of England. One argument 
urged against the proposed bill had given 
him considerable pain, namely, that the 
punishment of death ought to be con- 
tinued, because we were deficient in 
effective secondary punishments. Now, 
-he could not consent to the continuation 
of capital punishments upon such grounds, 
if it was contended, that the state of the 
people of this country was such as to 
render secondary ineffective, 
the argument in favour of capital punish- 
ments would be a good one; but he main- 
‘tained that this was not the case.—A little 
time would enable us so-to arrange our 
_prisons as to make secondary punishments 
effectual in. preventing crime. The soli- 
citor-general had observed, and truly, that 
.we had not had much experience of the 
-effects of: hard labour upon criminals ; 
‘but then, let that mode of punishment 
be tried, and he had no doubt but it 
‘would prove effectual. He had not made 
. — mind upon that part of the measure 
which, regarded the forging of wills and 
other eo instruments. That part of 

vo V. H 
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the question stood upon grounds totally 
different from forgeries of negociable in- 
struments. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
was anxious to state to the House, as 
shortly as possible, the reasons which 
would influence his vote on the present 
occasion ; and in doing so, he did not 
consider that he at all involved himself in 
a refusal to take into consideration those 
legislative measures proposed by the hon. 
member for Weymouth for reducing the 
standard of punishment in criminal cases. 
He flattered himself that. the House, in 
what it had already done, had given 
to the country an earnest of its deter- 
mination to do all that could be practically 
done upon this subject. In entering upon 
this subject he did not feel it necessary 
to follow the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth through this new and. perfect 
system of police which was to take charge 
of men,.and conduct them clear of all 
the snares and temptations of life. That 
subject, however importantinitself, wasnot 
involved in the discussion of this evening. 
The real question narrowed itself into 
this—ought they to pass this bill for re- 
mitting capital punishment in all cases of 
forgery, save those upon the Bank of 
England? They were to inquire whether 
this humane measure was supported by the 
sound sense of legislative arrangement, 
or whether it did not arise from that 


philanthropic spirit which they were all 
anxious to conform to as much as possible. 
He could not perceive that Bank of England 
notes stood upon a principle so different 
from other securities as to require a special 
exception in their favour. It appeared 
to him that they stood upon a footing 
with all other negociable instruments of 
a similar character. But it was urged 
that bank-notes had been made a legal 
tender. He appealed to the House whe- 
ther this was the fact? They never had 
been made a legal tender; on the 
contrary, no principle had been held 
more sacred than that it should not 
be compulsory to receive them. True, 
it was compulsory upon _ individuals 
to take those notes for their own con- 
venience, as they could not exist 
without them; but the same might be 
said of country notes, for if those notes 
did not pass in the country, the whole ope- 
rations of business must be suspended. 
If he was. right in this point, and if the 
hon. member gave up the question of 
mills, then he had the whole question in 
3°Q 
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ri materie before him. In considering 
whether the’ punishment of death was 
necessary, they must inquire what pun- 
ishment was best calculated to prevent 
crime. If he was not in favour of this 
bill, it must not be said that he was an 
enemy to any measure of the kind ; but, 
if driven to consider the effects of remit- 
ting punishment, he would say, that even 
from the statements of hon. gentlemen 
themselves, it appeared that where punish- 
ment was enforced, the crime was dimin- 
ished, and where it was relaxed, crime 
had increased. Hon. gentlemen had 
stated, that forgeries of wills and deeds 
were very unfrequent, but that wherever a 
conviction for such offences had been 
had, it was uniformly followed by capital 
punishment. But where did they find 
crime multiplying and growing from day 
to day? They found it in forgeries on 
the Bank of England, whose officers had 
a discretion vested in them of prosecuting 
the parties for the minor offence, of hav- 
ing forged notes in their possession, but 
not for uttering them, by which means 
their lives were saved. Here was a prac- 
tical instance of the increase of crime, in 
consequence of the facility of avoiding 
death and of escaping with transportation. 
His opinion was, that by passing this bill 
forgeries of every kind would be greatly 
increased. The House should pause be- 
fore they removed the existing punish- 
ment, without knowing whether any thing 
so effectual could be substituted. The 
hulks, it was said, might be made an ef- 
ficacious secondary punishment. Now, 
the hulks were never intended as a secon- 
dary punishment, butasatemporary recep- 
tacle for certain classes of offenders. It 
was not to be expected of government, 
that they could render all institutions for 
the punishment or prevention of crime 
completely perfect at once—Perfect gaols, 
a perfect preventive police, perfect secon- 
dary punishments—this was not the busi- 
ness of a moment. Government showed 


‘No indisposition to act upon the best mode 


of prevention and punishment, and to 
give every attention to any useful im- 
provement that might be suggested. A 
commission was now on its return from 
Botany Bay, one object of whose inquiry 
was to find out some place there adapted 
to secondary punishment. Transporta- 
tion was no longer considered a ene 
ment ; it being rather an object of desire 
than apprehension, to be sent toa place 
which was the most healthy and pros- 
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perous colony’ belonging to the country. 
If, therefore, transportation was no pun- 
ishment, the question was whether, with- 
out having any efficacious secondary 
punishment, they were to take away that 
of death? This would be, ‘in effect, to 
offer a bounty for the commission of a 
crime, than which none could be more 
dangerous to the well-being of a great 
commercial society. However desirable 
it might be to mitigate the existing laws 
(and no man felt that desire more strongly 
than himself) they should not allow their 
feelings to run away with their judgment, 
and abrogate one punishment without 
having any to propose in its stead which 
promised to answer the desired-end. For 
these reasons, he thought it desirable to 
adopt, at present, the’ amendment. He 
should not consider, however, that any 
gentleman, by the vote he might give 
that night, would be precluded from the 
support of any future proposition for mi- 
tigation of punishment, when it could be 
adopted with a well-grounded probability 
of success. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he would not trou- 
ble the House were it not for this reason, 
that if the bill did not pass in its present 
stage, he should be sorry to have omitted 
this opportunity of giving his testimony in 
support of it. He regretted much that 
many gentlemen who would vote upon the 
question were not in the House early 
enough to hear the powerful arguments 
and persuasive eloquence of the hon. 
member for Weymouth. His speech 
showed that his ideas on the subject 
were not taken up merely on speculation, 
but were founded on actual observation, 
and facts collected with the greatest in- 
dustry. He was glad to perceive that his 
noble friend opposed the bill in a spirit 
which showed that his feelings favoured 
the principle, though he did not think it 
prudent at present to agree to any mitiga- 
tion of the existing punishment. What- 
ever strength, however, the arguments 
of his noble friend might have as applied to 
the merits of the bill, he did not think 
they ought to prevent the House from 
going into the committee. This he 
thought they ought to agree to, were it 


‘only for the purpose of giving the mea- 


sure that full and fair consideration which 
its importance merited. It ought to be 
made apparent to the country, that the 
House had not, until after minute consi- 
deration, agreed to a continuance of such 
painful severities; and for that reason, he 
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thought it the duty of the House to agree 
to going into a committee. If after com- 
ing out of that committee it should ap- 
pear to hon. members that the mitigated 
punishment was inadequate to the preven- 
tion ofthe crime, they might on the third 
reading vote against the bill. Another 
reason why the House should go into the 
committee was, that although it was well 
known to the majority of that. House, and 
of the intelligent part of the community, 
that the crime of forgery was the most de- 
structive which could be imagined of the 
vital principle of a commercial nation, and 
that the correction of that crime was a 
matter of the greatest necessity, yet they 
must remember that ignorant minds look- 
ed on no offence more venial. Qn these 
rounds he conjured the House to pause 
Before they voted against going into a 
committee, unless they were so much in 
love with capital punishments as not to 
wish for any alteration. 
. Sir James Mackintosh said, it had been 
ebjected to him, that he had not opened 
his view of the question. His reason for 
not doing so was, that he had, in 1819 
and last year, addressed the House upon 
the measure, and he did not, on this occa- 
sion, wish to fatigue them with a repeti- 
tion of the same arguments. But that 
was now charged against him as an of- 
fence, which he had doneas a matter of 
courtesy. It was, however, of little con- 
sequence what he said upon this question. 
The subject was one of great magnitude, 
and it would ill become him to indulge 
in any personal feelings in discussing it. 
He should, were it not that he conceived 
that silence would not become him on 
such an occasion, most willingly rest his 
case upon.the very luminous and able 
speech of his hon. friend (Mr. Buxton) 
—a speech which contained the clearest 
and most extended view of this great 
question, and which he felt himself bound 
to say, was the most powerful appeal that 
he had ever had the good fortune to hear 
within the walls of parliament. After such 
aspeech, it was needless for him to 
enter at length into details, and in 
order to spare as much as possible the 
time of the House and his own strength, 
he would avoid touching upon any thing 
not immediately connected with the ques- 
tion before them. He would, therefore, 
abstain from entering into a defence of the 
committee, satisfied that the character of 
his hon. and learned friend would be more 
than sufficient to repel any attack made 
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upon it.. With respect to the criticisms 
which have been made upon the report of 
the committee, it would be a wanton 
waste of the time of the House to attempt 
to defend that report. He was not there 
to call the attention of the House to the 
style of the report, but to the facts it con- 
tained, and to the inferences to be drawn 
from those facts. It mattered not, if 
from indolence, or carelessness, or from the 
neglect ofan amanuensis, or of a printer, 
or from what other cause, the report was 
defective; he was not there to refute hy- 
per-criticisms, but he must beg to have it 
understood, that in declining to enter upon 
adefence, either of the report or of the'com- 
mittee, he did so solely to save the time of 
the House, and not from a feeling of inabi- 
lity todo both. Before he proceeded to 
answer the observations of the noble mar- 
quis, he felt it necessary to remove a case 

ut.by the hon..and learned member for 

arnstaple. That hon. member stated, 
that he knew a case of a man who had 
granted an annuity upon certain deeds, 
and had afterwards absconded. Now, 
the House would know how far his 
learned friend had been led away by that 
natural vivacity which belonged to the 
sister country, of which he (Mr. Nolan) 
was so distinguished an ornament. It 
would appear, that were it not for a mea- 
sure of this nature, a person so acting 
might be hanged—after he had abscond- 
ed, and totally escaped out of the reach 
of the persons whom he had injured.— 
Adverting to what had been said by the 
noble lord, he observed, that the impunity 
with which forgery was practised arose 
from a reluctance to prosecute, and a re- 
luctance to prosecute from the great se- 
verity of the law. The committee had 
not, it was true, examined the judges of 
the land as to the cause and increase of 
crime, but they had examined the most 
respectable bankers and merchants of the 
metropolis—persons who knew what in- 
duced men to prosecute, and what deter- 
redthem from it. Those persons proved 
to demonstration, that the severity of 

unishment defeated its own object. 

or this fact he would appeal to 
the testimony of those. gentlemen. He 
would take, for instance, the evidence of 
Mr. Hoare. What were the words of Mr. 
Hoare? ‘ When,” said he, ‘I see the 
great number of forgeries, and the small 
number of prosecutions, I cannot doubt 
the universality of the public sentiment 
as to the impolicy of the law.” Who, he 


. 
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would ask, were the best judges on that 
important subject? Were not bankers 
and merchants the best judges? He 
would take the liberty of saying, in lan- 
guage more sober than had been applied 
to him by the learned gentleman opposite, 
that he would prefer the testimony of 
bankers and merchants to the mere de- 
clarations of the learned gentleman. His 
learned friend, the member for Barnstaple, 
with an importance, which no doubt he 
felt to be attached to the representative 
of that ancient and incorruptible borough, 
had stated, that great numbers of bankers 
and traders were against the bill. These 
bankers and traders had contrived to 
keep their secret from the public. They 
did not utter one word on the subject 


~ until they came down, it would seem, in 


a body, and held a private conference 
with his hon. and learned friend. Where, 
he would ask, was to be found the evi- 
dence of that opinion? Was there a sin- 
gle petition on the table in favour of those 
sanguinary laws, which, according to the 
opinions of the secret clients of his hon. 
and learned friend, were necessary for the 
security of property? The hon. member 
for Bristol had said, that there was but a 
cabal on one side of the question, and 
that the opinions of all mankind were on 
the other. Did not that hon. gentleman 
recollect that there was a petition from 
Bristol in favour of the bill ?—He would 
now say one word with respect to the wit- 
nesses who had been examined before the 
committee. He would fearlessly say, that 
there never was an examination conduct- 
ed with more fairness and impartiality. 
He might appeal to the House whether 
the committee itself had not been select- 
ed on a principle of strict equality. The 
members of that committee sat together 
bound by no other ties than those of their 
public duty as members of parliament, 
and the feelings of private friends. Mi- 
nutes of the evidence taken before the 
committee were sent round to every mem- 
ber, and notice of every discussion of im- 
portance wasalso sent round. The atten- 


_ dance of gentlemen holding official situa- 


tions was not always expected ; but it was 
fair to assume that if those gentlemen 
saw any necessity of attending or of ex- 
amining witnesses, they would have at- 
tended and proposed their witnesses. 
They did not do so. The only proposal 
he recollected te have been made in the 
committee with respect to witnesses, came 


from an hon. and learned friend of his on 


the other side, who proposed that the 
judges should be examined. He (sir 
James) made the answer to that proposal 
which he afterwards stated in that House, 
and he did not hear one dissentient opinion 
uttered in the committee. His hon. and 
learned friend, the  solicitor-general, 
timidly hinted that those who favoured 
the ancient system felt rather cold upon 
the subject. Why did they feel so? 
Were they apprehensive of being made 
unpopular by the avowal of their opini- 
ons? If his hon. and learned friend ad- 
mitted that, he admitted his (sir James’s 
case )—he admitted that all mankind were 
for the measure. If persons were afraid 
of incurring odium and unpopularity by 
avowing their opinions in favour of the 
severe and sanguinary code, it followed 
that the very supporters of that code felt 
that all mankind looked upon it with hor- 
ror and reprobation. And here he would 
beg to remind the House of the various 
petitions presented in favour of a revision 
of the penal code. These petitions were 
signed by upwards of thirty thousand per- 
sons—by men of all parties—by men 
strongly attached to ministers—by mer- 
chants, traders, shopkeepers, and artizans, 
by those who were the principal sufferers 
from forgery, larceny, and fraud ; by those 
classes from which petit jurors were al- 
ways selected.—All those persons, having 
no political bias whatever, had strongly 
expressed their opinions in favour of an 
alteration in the penal code. So much as 
to the testimony of the country; and now 
he would ask, why, in so many cases of 
forgery, were there so few prosecutions ? 
Did it arise from any consideration of ex- 
pense, which opulent bankers and traders 
would be put to in carrying on a prose- 
cution? Did it arise from any consider- 
ation of trouble to persons who had their 
agents and clerks to attend for them? 
Did it arise from any apprehension that dis- 
credit would be thrown upon the houses, 
when the fact of a forgery being commit- 
ted on a banking house was rather evi- 
dence ofits opulence and credit? It was 
clear that none of these motives prevented 
prosecutions. What, then, were the mo- 
tives? In cases of private forgeries, the 
persons generally were clerks, 
confidential persons, and not unfrequently 
relations ; against sueh persons there was 
a natural unwillingness to proceed to ex- 
tremity. Such persons, without gross and 
settled depravity of heart, were often in 
fatal moments—in moments of distress, 
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occasioned too often by vicious indul- 
gence, surprised into the fatal act. 
There always had been, and he thanked 
God there still existed in the breast of a 
British merchant, the humane and gene- 
rous feeling that prevented him from pro- 
ceeding to take away the life of a person 
so circumstanced. He could not without 
emotion, behold the falling tear, and hear 
the faultering voice, of one who, however 
fallen,had once been‘an object ofhis respect, 
his confidence and affection. He could 
not listen with indifference to the supplica- 
tions of the nearest relatives of the unfor- 
tunate criminal, to spare that life which, 
though lost to all that could make it ho- 
nourable and happy, was yet an object of 
their last solicitude. Indeed, the hon. mem- 
ber for Barnstaple bad said, that in many 
cases of private forgeries, the prayers of 
the family of the’ criminal prevailed upon 
the bankers not to proceed to the last ex- 
tremity. The fact was so—and so would 
it always be whilst the feelings of huma- 
nity were opposed to the severity of the 
law. Hishon.and learned friend the soli- 
citor-general had said, that in cases of 
private forgeries, there was a reluctance 
to prosecute, occasioned by the nature of 
the punishment—That was, in fact, admit- 
ting the éntire case—the severity of the 
sentence was the great obstacle in the 
way of public justice—for such cases peo- 
ple felt a natural horror to prosecute. It 
was said, that he called for secondary 
punishments. In the first place, he would 
say, that in cases of private forgery, it 
followed as an inevitable consequence, 
that the guilty party destroyed his cha- 
raeter, blasted his hopes, and stood for 
ever excluded from his nearest, dearest, 
and most valuable connections. Thus, in 
fact, he endured what might be called the 
punishment of nature; and it would be 
right to bear that punishment in mind 
when awarding the legal punishment to 
his crime. On such persons he would 
inflict effectual punishments; he would 
confine them in prisons and in hulks, sub- 
ject to severe labour—a terrible punish- 
ment to persons brought ‘up -in . soft 
habits ; accustomed perhaps to luxurious 
indulgence; unaccustomed certainly to 
manual ‘labour. Upon the subject of 
wills he confessed he was not prepared to 
decide upon that branch of the question ; 
but if she, bill went into a committee, he 
should there be most happy to hear an 
suggestion to make an exception for su 
crimes. There.was the widest difference 
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betwixt private forgery, and the forging 
of Bank notes. In the latter case, there 
was no private feelings in operation to 
produce a reluctance to prosecute. A 
public prosecutor was employed, who had 
to consult his feelings of duty, and to act 
upon them alone. And who were the 
forgers in th. ce cases? It was true'that the 
forgers were seldom taken, and that the 
utterers generally suffered for the crime. 
But, how different was the case of a forg- 
er of Bank notes, tothe person who forged 
privately. Instead of. being a youth 
who had fallen in the hour of temptation, 
he was a man whose very occupation was 
villany, whose life was spent in bringing 
others to death and infamy. For these 
reasons he thought the bill would be a 
great public service. It would tend to 
decrease the crime of private forgery, and 
it would make the distinction clear be- 
tween the forger and the first utterer of 
the note, and those who might be in pos- 
session of it afterwards. It would remove 
that darkness in which this question was 
at present so much enveloped, as to re- 
quire a person who had been almost bred 
up to the practice as a profession, to dis- 
cover what were the merits of a case of 
forgery. He again complimented his 
hon. friend (Mr. Buxton) upon the admi- 
rable manner in which he had argued the 
— His hon. friend had laid down 
the great principles upon which they 
ought to act, and-he (sir James) had en- 
deavoured to apply them to the law for 
unishing the offence of forgery. If he 
fad been at all successful in those endea- 
vours, it was to his hon. friend that the 
House and the country were indebted. 
The Attorney-General said, he had to 
complain of the manner in which the hon. 
and learned member had brought forward 
the present measure. He certainly did 
expect to have heard him open the subject 
with something like a general explanation 
of the principles upon which his bills were 
founded. As, however, he had not done 
so, his hon. and learned ‘friend must ex- 
cuse him if he stated, that he had just left 
the question where it was before he touched 
it. That being the case, and consider- 
ing the lateness of the hour, he should not 
enter into the merits of the bill. He ob- 
jected to it, because the punishment of 
“was to rivate 
orgeries, and the permission of pleadi 
notes had increased that offence. If he 
required another argument to support 
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his opinion, he thought the House should 
wait for the return of the commissioners 
who had been sent out to New South 
Wales. At the best, he thought the measure 
was premature, and under these considera- 
tions he should give it his decided oppo- 


sition. 


The question being put, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out do stand 
off the question,” the House divid- 

ed: Ayes, 118; Noes, 74. The bill was 
then committed ; and at two in the morn- 


ing, the House adjourned. 
List of the Majority and also of the 

Minority. 

MAJORITY. 
Allen, J. H. Folkestone, lord 
Attwood, M. Frankland, R. 
Acland, sir T. Gladstone, J. 
Baring, sir T. Gordon, R. 
Baring, A. Graham, S. 
Barnard, visct. Grenfell, P. 
Barrett, S. M. Griffiths, J. W. 
Becher, W. W. Gurney, H. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Harbord, hon. E. 
Benett, J. Heron, sir R. 
Benyon, B. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Birch, J. Hornby, E. 
Brougham, H. Hume, J. 
Bury, visct. Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Byng, G. Handley, H 
Belgrave, visct. Johnson, col. 
Bentinck, lord W. Jervoise, G. P. 
Blake, sir F. Lester, B. L. 
Bent, J. Lennard, T. B. 
Baillie, S. Lawley, F. 
Calvert, C. Langstone, J. H. 
Calvert, N. Macdonald, J. 
Chaloner, R. Money, W. T. 
Calcraft, J. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Carter, J. Musgrave, sir P. 
Cavendish, H. Martin, J. 
Cavendish, C. Martin, R. 
Clifton, visct. Milbank, M. 
Clifford, capt. Milton, visct. 
Colborne, N. R. Monck, J. B. 
Concannon, L. ‘Moore, P. 
Cooper, R. B. Moore, A. 
Cripps, J. Nugent, lord 
Calthorpe, hon. F. O’Callaghan, J; 
Courtenay, W. Ord, W. 
Child, W. L. Palmer, C. F. 
Corbett, P. Phillimore, Dr. 
Denison, W. J. Parnell, sir H. 
Denman, T. Phillips, G. jun. 
Duncannon, visct. Price, R. 
Doveton, G. se, P. 
Deerhurst, visct. Ramsden, J.C. 
Dowdeswell, E. Ricardo, D. 
Ellis, hon. G. W. A: Rowley, sir W. 
Ellice, E. Rumbold, C. 
Fitzroy, — Russell, lord W 


Russell, lord J. 
Rice, S. 

Stopford, lord 
Smith, J. 

Smith, W. 

Smith, R. 
Scarlett, J, 
Stanley, lord 
Tennyson, C. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Vernon, G. 
Wells, J. 

Ward, hon. J. W. 
Wilmot, R. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Webbe, E. 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Williams, T. P. 


TELLERS. 


Buxton, T. 


Lushington, Dr. 
_ PATRED-OFF. 


Aubrey, sir J. 
Anson, hon. G, 


Bernal, R. 


Crespigny, sir W. D. 
Creevey, T. 

Davies, T. H. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Guise, sir W. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Hill, lord A. 
Maberly, J. 
Newman, R. W. 
Powlett, hon. W: 
Robinson, sir G. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, S. 

Taylor, M. A. 


Williams, W. ‘Tynte, C. 

Wilson, sir R. Tavistock, marq. of 

Wodehouse, E. Wharton, J. 

Wood, M. Whitbread, W. H. 
MINORITY. 

Arbuthnot, rt.hon.C. Hotham, lord 

Apsley, lord Harvey, adml. 

Bathurst, rt. hon. B. Londonderry, marq. 

Binning, lord of 

Beckett, rt. hon. J. | Lushington, S. R. 

Barry, rt. hon. J. M. Lowther, J. 

Buchanan, J. Lowther, J. jun. 

Bright, H. Luttrell, J. F. 

Bankes, H. Long, sir C. 

Bankes, G. Lenox, lord 

Boughey, sir J. F. Lewis, W. 

Browne, P. Marjoribanks, sir J. 


Bourne, rt. hon. S. 
Brecknock, lord 
Brownlow, C. 
Chetwynd, G. 
Clive, lord 
Clive,H. 
Collett, E. J. 
Cockburne, sir G. 
Curteis, J. E. 
Cheere, E. M. 
Clerk, sir G. 
Drummond, J. 


Douglas, W. R. K. 


Downie, R. 


| Egerton, W. 


Ehot, hon. W.} 
Fane, J. 

Gifford, sir R. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Greville, hon. sir C. 
Goulburn, H. 
Giddy, D. 
ot rt. hon. 


Hardin , col. 
Holford, G. P. 


Morland, sir S. B. 
Osborne, sir J. 
Ommanney, sir F. 
Pole, rt. hon. W. W. 
Phipps, hon. E. 
Pitt, J. 

Peirse, H. 

Paxton, W. G. 

Rae, sir W. ; 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. 
Russell, J. W. 
Rogers, E. 

Robarts, A. 
Rickford, W. 

Scott, hon. W. 
Sotheron, adml. 
Scott, S. 

Somerset, lord G. 
Stuart-Wortley, J. A. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Wemyss, J. 

Wilson, T. 

Wallace, rt. hon, T. 
Wells, J. 

Wyndham, W. 
Yarmouth, earl of 
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Jenkinson, hon. C. 
Lowther, lord 
Copley, sir J. Lewis, T. F. 
Mountcharles, lor 
Percy, hon. capt. 
Ancram, lord Portman, E. B. 
Ashurst, W. H. Ryder, rt. hon. R. 
Bathurst, hon. S. Sheldon, R. 
Cocks, S. Smith, C. 
Curtis, sir W. Strathaven, lord 
Dalrymple, A. J. Warrender, sir G. 


Holmes, sir L. S. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 24. 


GrampounD DISFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, 

The Earl of Harrowby objected to the 
arrangement by which four members were 
to be elected for the ‘county of York. 
He thought it would be much better 
to give the two members taken from 
Grampound to a district of the county, 
including certain towns, as Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield, Wakefield, &c. ‘This would 
obviate the great inconvenience that would 
arise in taking the poll at once for the 
whole county. 

The Earl of Liverpool was of opinion, 
that ifit was not thought fit to create a 
new borough, the members ought to be 
added to some place which already 
possessed the right of election. With re- 
= to the inconvenience of taking a poll 
or the whole county of York, he should 
have no objection to a proposition for 
allowing polls to be taken in different 
parts of the county. But that could only 
be done by a separate measure. 

The Earl of Harewood said, that the 
measure was a departure from every prin- 
ciple by which parliament had been guided 
in former cases. The county of York 
was, indeed, completely thrown off its 
— with respect to it ; for, as the other 

ouse had refused to transfer the repre- 
sentation to Yorkshire, no expectation 
could have been entertained of such an 
alteration in the bill as that which had 
been made. As to taking the poll in 
different parts of the county, that was a 
scheme to which he objected, chiefly on 
account of the difficulty of executing it. 
Who was to be the superintending officer? 
Would persons be found willing to do the 
duties of sheriff only for a fortnight? If 
they did, it was likely they would be elec- 
tloneering partisans, and therefore not the 


the 
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fittest persons to perform such a duty. 


The House of Commons had already re- . 


solved, that the representation of Gram- 
pound should not be transferred to the 
county of York. How, then, could their 
lordships expect that that House should 
now agree to an arrangement which it had 
so recently decided against? 

The House divided: Contents, 39; 


Not-contents, 12. The bill was then read 


a third time. and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 24. 


MorIoN RESPECTING THE Four AnD 
A Hatr per Cent Dutigs.] Mr. Cree- 
vey rose to make his promised motion re- 
specting the Four and a Half per Cent. 
Barbadoes and Leeward, Island duties. 
He had on a former evening called the 


attention of the House to this subject. 


Ofits importance no person could express 
a doubt who felt the necessity of making 
every just and possible retrenchment. 
The persons who questioned his law, and 
opposed his views on this subject, were 
certain ladies and gentlemen of high rank, 
who put into their own pockets the fund 
that should be applied to colonial pur- 
poses alone. One would have thought that 
the guardians of the public purse would 
have received with satisfaction any sug- 
gestion on this head; but when it was 
considered that many of: those guardians 
themselves received part of this fund, the 
House would see that he had a difficult 
task to perform when he attempted to 
restore it tothe purposes to which, in jus- 
tice, and in law, it ought to have been ap- 
plied. He would for the present take the 
case of the island of Barbadoes only. With 
respect to the law of the case, he would 
recite the colonial act, dated 12th Sept. 
1663, by which the duty of 44 per cent. on 
all goods the product of the island, which 
should be'shipped from thence, was granted 
tohis majesty for the purpose of keeping up 
the honour, and dignity of the government 
in the Island, and for building and keeping 
fortifications and other public works in 
repair. In that act he saw nothing with 
respect to pensioners of the Crown; he 
did not see one single word to authorize 

those duties to pen- 


and more 


sions for lords and gentlemen, 


particularly members of that House, The 


obvious intention of the act of 1663 was 
however departed from; and about 40 
years after that act had been passed, a 
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ition had been presented to that House 
rom the ‘merchants and planters of Bar- 
badoes, in which they stated that the 
duties had been applied to other purposes 
than those pointed out by the act, and that 
the fortifications were in consequence al- 


‘Fowed-to goto decay. The petition was 


referred to a committee, and that com- 
mittee reported, that the complaint of the 
petitioners was a just complaint; accord- 
ingly an address was presented from that 
House to queen Anne, praying that the 
funds might be restored to the purposes 
for which they were originally intended. 
The answer of the queen informed the 
parliament, that stie had given directions 
that the funds should, in future, be appro- 
priated to the purposes of the colonial 
act ; and in the settlement of revenue on 
the queen, made in a day or two after, 
those duties were excepted by name. 
‘That exception was made under the eye 
‘of lords Somers and Godolphin, men as 
well able to decide upon the legal appro- 
priation of the fund as the gentlemen 
opposite. Out of that fund, however, there 
was an exception of an annuity of 1,000/. 
to be paid to lord Kinnoul, who was the 
representative of the earl of Carlisle, the 
‘former grantee of the island of Barbadoes. 
Under the peculiar circumstances the an- 
nuity to lord Kinnoul was not unreason- 
able; yet when he stated the circumstance 
the other night, the right hon. gentleman 
opposite seized upon the fact, asif it afford- 
‘ed an argument for the total misapplica- 
tion of the fund. The anxiety with which 
the right hon. gentleman seized upon this 
‘grant to lord Kinnoul, showed how anxi- 
‘ous he was, that himself and those who 
with him received those duties in grants 
and in pensions, to sail in the same boat 
with lord Kinnoul. It was said that the late 
Tord Chatham and Mr. Burke had large 

ensions chargeable on that fund; he 
amented the fact, but custom did not 
‘make the law, and he had precisely the same 


right in 1821, to call for the appropriation |- 


of those funds, as the parliament of 1702 
had.. He regretted that pensions should 
have been granted out of that fund to 
Tord Chatham and Mr. Burke. It shewed 
‘the danger of abuse; for no sooner did 
these great’ men accept of pensions out of 
the fund, than half the illegitimate chil- 
‘dren at ‘the ' west end of the town were 
quartered upon it; between those and 


peers and peerésses and members of 


iament, the whole of that furid was ex- 
‘hausted.. In looking to the means of 
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restoring that fund to the object for which 
it was granted, he could dono morethan lay 
before them the plain words of the colonial 
act; the address of the House ‘in 1701 ; 
and the answer of queen Anne. It was 
not his intention to deprive daughters and 
sisters and widows of the pensions charge- 
able on that fund. However improperly 
granted, he was willing that the pensions 
should remain during the lives of those 
who held: them; but in future he hoped 
that the House would feel themselves, 
under the circumstances, bound in law 
and in justice—in propriety and in decen- 
cy—to make the fund available to 
the intentions of the act of 1663. With 
respect to the duties of the Leeward 
islands, though the words were not so ex- 
plicit, he thought the law was equally 
plain. He had no objection, however, 
that all the colonial acts should be refer- 
red to a committee to report their opinion 
as to the true intent and meaning of these 
acts. The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, 

«« That it appears to this House, by an 
act of the colonial assembly of the island 
of Barbadoes, bearing date the 12th of 
September 1663, stating, amongst other 
things, ‘that well weighing the great 
charges there must be of necessity in the 
maintaining the honour and dignity of, 
his majesty’s authority here, the public 
meetings of the sessions, the often attend- 
ance of the council, the reparation of 
the forts, the building a sessions-house and 
prison, and all other public charges in- 
cumbent on the government, did, in con- 
sideration thereof, give and grant unto 
his majesty, his heirs and successors, for 
ever, the following imposts or customs, 
that isto say, upon all dead commodities 
of the growth or produce of this island, 
that shall be shipped off the same, shall 
be paid to our sovereign lord the king, 
his heirs and successors, for ever, ‘four 
and a half in specie for every score : 

‘“‘ That it appears to this House, by re- 
ference to its Journals, that on the 16th 
day of March 1701, a petition was pre- 
sented from the agent, ‘planters, and 
merchants of Barbadoes, stating that 
the said duties of 44 per cent. which had 
been granted by the said colonial act of 
1663, for the reparation and building of 
fortifications, and defraying ‘all other pub- 
lic charges ineident ‘to the government 
there, had been collected, by officers ap- 
pointed by the commissioners in England, 
and applied ‘to other uses; and praying 
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that the said duty of 44 per cent. might 

be applied to the uses for which it was 
iven: 

« That on the 24th of March follow- 
ing, an humble address was voted from 
this House to her majesty queen Anne, 
praying that the said duty or impost of 
44 per cent. arising in Barbadoes and the 
Leeward islands, subject to an annuity to 
the earl of Kinnoul (which earl of Kin- 
noul was the representative of the earl of 

Carlisle, the former grantee or patentee 
of the island of Barbadoes), might be 
applied for repairing and erecting such 
fortifications, and other public services 
for the safety of the said islands, as her 
majesty should direct, and that an annual 
account howthe said duties were expended 
should be laid: before the House of Com- 
mons; and further, that on the 80th of 

March following, Mr. Secretary Vernon 
reported to the House, that her majesty 
had been pleased to say she would give 
directions that the duty of four and a 
half per cent. should be applied in the 
manner prayed for, and that an annual 
account should be kept of the same 
duties : 

*« That, notwithstanding such specific 

propriation of the 44 per cent. duty, by 
the colonial act of the island of Barba- 
does of 1663, confirmed as it was by the 
proceedings in this House in 170], above 
referred to, the said fund at present, 
though amounting, according to the last 
return, to 22,000/. and upwards, is nearly 
exhausted in pensions granted by the 
Crown to different persons in this country, 
whilst a sum of 7,500/. has been voted 
this year out of the public money, for re- 
pairing the fortifications, and other public 
services, in the island of Barbadoes. 

_ That, under all the circumstances 
above referred to, this House is of opin- 
ion, that the duty of 44 per cent. imposed 
upon the island of Barbadoes by the colo- 
nial act of 1663, is a fund, duly, strictly 
and legally applicable to defraying the 
expenses of fortifications, and other pub- 
lic purposes in the said island; and that 
more particularly, in the present dis- 
tressed situation of this country, it is 
the bounden duty of this House to see 
this fund so applied, and to prevent it 
from being exhausted in pensions.” 

Mr. Goulbura was not surprised at the 
hostility which some hon. gentlemen felt 
towards this fund, as they were evidently 
unacquainted with its real history. Many 
publications had of late issued from the 
VOL. V. 
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press, which 
it, but whic 
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to give 3 history of 
proceeded from men who 
either knew nothing of the subject, or who 
intended, for purposes which he would 
not mention, to mislead those for whom 


they were writing. To this class belonged 
an address which had been published to 
the electors of Great Britain. That ad- 
dress, in giving a history of this fund, 
had made several. observations regarding 
its origin which were totally unfounded ; 
and though the hon. gentleman had not 
fallen into the same errors, he had fallen 
into some scarcely less material. The 
hon. gentleman had read the preamble of 
the colonial act to the House, from which 
it appeared, that the fund was granted for 
various purposes, though he had chosen 
to affirm, that it was only granted for the 
repair of the fortifications in the Leeward 
islands. Now, this was not the fact, as 
the funds in question had been granted in 
1663 to the Crown, for the renunciation of 
certain rights which then belonged to it. 
That those funds had never been intended 
for the repair of the fortifications was 
clear from this consideration, that in the 
years 1665, 1666, and 1681, sums of 
money had been raised by the colonial 
legislature expressly for that object. That 
those funds were intended for the sole 
use and benefit of the Crown was estab- 
lished by another fact; namely, that in 
1684 the colonial legislature had offered 
to pay into his majesty’s exchequer in 
London, to be at his majesty’s own dis- 
posal, the sum of 6,000/. annually, as a 
commutation for the duties levied in the 
island. These points being established 
with regard to the iight in which this fund 
was contemplated by the colonial legisla- 
ture, it next became his duty to consider 
how it had been viewed by the British 
parliament. Now, in the reign of king 
William, parliament had taken, and by 
name applied it to the civil list. What 
connexion there could be between the 
civil list and the purposes to which the 
hon. gentleman had said the fund ought 
to be applied, he could not well see. The 
later proceedings in the time of queen 
Anne clearly Taveniieie to his mind, 
that the then parliament conceived its 
predecessor to have acted improperly in 
appropriating to such purposes as it 
thought proper funds which belonged ab- 
solutely and without control to the Crown, 
At the commencement of the reign of 
George Ist, this 44 per cent. fund was 
wees in the Civil Listact, for the ex- 
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press purpose of placing it on the same 
ooting as the funds belonging to the 
dachy of Cornwall]. Its history from that 
period there was “no occasion for him to 
Fepeat, as in each succeeding reign it was 
considered as of a similar nature with the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall. So 
vouch for the light in which parliament 
contemplated the funds in question. The 
hon. gentleman had stated, that they 
were distributed amongst lords and ladies 
and members of parliament, and that ‘no 
part of it was applied to colonial pur- 
poses. On that head he was also much 
mistaken, as in the year 1818, 15,000/. 
out of 25,000/. which it produced, was 
applied to the use of the colonies. He 
defied any hon. member who read the 
acts of the Leeward islands relative to this 
fund, to entertain a doubt regarding the 
construction of any of them; and yet 
the hon. gentleman wished to refer them 
to the consideration of a committee. He 
concluded by stating that the 44 per cents. 


-were expressly granted by the colony to 
his majesty, because he had given the 


island a constitutigg ; and by moving the 
previous question. 
- Mr. Bernal entered into an historical 
review of the government of the island 
of Barbadoes, and adverted to the rapa- 
cious measures pursued towards the colo- 
nists in the reign of Charles 2nd. At that 
period the earl of Carlisle obtained a pro- 
prietary grant of the revenues of the island, 
and afterwards consigned the interest for 
a limited period to the earl of Pembroke, 
from whom it passed to a merchant on the 
island. The second earl of Carlisle at a 
subsequent period leased out his interest 
to lord Kinnoul, who again transferred 
his right to lord Willoughby; and these 
successive persons conducted themselves 
with so much rapacity, that the colonists 
were under the necessity of claiming the 
protection of king Charles. They begged 
permission of that unprincipled monarch 
to try at law the validity of the letters 
atent under which the exactions had 
een carried on ; but the king, instead of 
granting this request, referred the matter to 
certain lords of his council, of whom the 
earl of Clarendon was one; andthe conduct 
then pursued was among the grounds of 
charge adduced in the subsequent im- 
planclneit of that earl. This duty of 
four and a half per cent. was first pro- 
posed to the colonial council, by acolo- 
nist named Kendall, who had acted with- 
out the authority of the people of Barba- 


does. The duty was strongly resisted, at 
the time, by the local legislative assem- 
bly; and the governor senthome some ofthe 
inhabitants, under charges of mutiny and 
high treason far that resistance. Thus, 
the actof 1663, instead of being a volun- 


(tary act of the assembly at Barbadoes, 


was one which had been extorted from 
them by the oppressive power of the 
Crown. But even then the stipulation 
made by the government was, that the 
are burdens of the island should be al- 
eviated out of the duty—the governor's 
salary, for instance, as well as lord Kin- 
noul’s incumbrances were paid therefrom. 
A sessions-house and other improvements 
were to be niade at the same time, not 
one of which conditions was carried into 
effect according to the original stipulation. 
The government also broke faith with the 
colonists, in not exempting from the duty, 
according tothe terms of the express sti- 
pulation, a spot comprehending 10,000 
acres of merchants’ land. So completely 
was the violation of the treaty apparent, 
that in 1701 precisely the same propo- 
sition was made which his hon. friend had 
now submitted tothe House. Why not, 
then admit in 1821, the same under- 
standing upon the subject of that com- 
pact, which had been sanctioned by the 
legislature one hundred and twenty 
years ago? 

Mr. Bennet said, he was not surprised 
that the hon. member opposite should 
endeavour to get rid of the force of 
the colonial act, by saying that the colo- 
nists had subsequently submitted, and 
acknowledged the error into which they 
had fallen. They had indeed submitted ; 
but to what? To the encroachment of 
the strong—to the arbitrary plundering 
of an oppressive government. He ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the construc- 
tion of the acts, as they had been quoted 
by his hon. friends, and contended that 
the act of George Ist. threw back the pro- 
duce of these 43 per cent. duties to their 
original design, namely, the maintenance 
of the local government at Barbadoes. 
For a long succession of years that appro- 
priation had actually taken place, and it 
was not until 1796 that a different system 
grew up, and pensions were assigned from 
this fund. At first they were compara- 
tively small ; lord Auckland and sir Grey 
Cooper received 1,200/. or 1,300/. a year 
out of it: soon after, however, the duke 
of Gloucester was assigned 9,000/. a year 


from it; but the fund falling short of the 
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incumbrafce in the year 1787, the duke 
of Gloucester’s pension was transferred to 
the consolidated fund. But. when this 
colonial revenue was afterwards augment- 
ed, the pension was not recharged upon 
it, as it ought to have been; and govern- 
ment proceeded to give largesses out of 
it, which altogether alienated the fund 
fcom its original destination. This was 
one of the most disgraceful acts of Mr. 
Pitt and his successors. In 1796, Mr. 
Burke received 7,500/. out of this fund; 
and he and his heirs had ever since enjoyed 
a pension of 2,500. a year from the same 
source. This sort of alienation ought to 
be permitted no longer. The fund ought 
to be applied in reduction of the local 
expenses of Barbadoes; and whatever 
surplus remained, ought to go, not to the 
Crown, but-to the general credit of the 
public expenditure. The Crown had al- 
ready ample means for granting pensions. 
It had 300,000/ a year independent of 
parliament for that purpose. Thinkin 
‘that the motion was founded both in law 
-and expediency, it should have his decided 
‘support. 
Mr. Hume observed, that with respect 
to the 42 percent.duties, there had been no 
return of their produce or application laid 
before the House since the year 1818. 
These duties had always been credited to 
‘the public, and formed part of the public 
revenue, up to 1778. Until 1796, indeed, 
some portion of this fund was returned 
as part of the public revenue; when it 
disappeared altogether, having been ex- 
hausted in pensions granted by his ma- 
jesty. But, as the individuals to whom 
those pensions were granted happened to 
fall, it was surely fair that the surplus 
should be appropriated to the use of the 
public. That was the object of his hon. 
friend, and in this object he called upon 
the landed gentlemen to support him. 
Sir C. Long read extracts from two 
reports of the finance committee on this 
subject; and from these he inferred, that 
the committee had recognised the right 
of the Crown to the 44 per cent. duties, 
and that they formed no part of the pub- 
dic revenue. He also noticed that Mr. 
Burke’s bill did not at all interfere with 
the fund in question, though: the atten- 
tion of parliament had been particularly 
called to the subject, and contended that 
*the grant to the earl of Kinnoul was just 
‘as illegal as any of those subsequently 
-made.. In conclusion, he aavethed to the 


‘anonymous slanders circulated against 


Four and a Half per Cent Duties. 
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him on this subject. If the hon. mover 
was the author of the pamphlet alluded 
to, he hoped he would in future attack 
him openly and fairly in the House, where 
he should be ready to answer him. 

Mr. Creevey shortly replied, relying 
upon the act of 1663, and contending 
that his case was unshaken by any thing 
said in answer to his motion. He asked 
for the reliaflish ment of no pension, but 
merely that the matter in future should 
be put upon a clear, fair, and intelligible 


footing. 


The previous question being put, the 
Housedivided: Ayes, 52; Noes, 73. Majo- 
rity against Mr. Creevey's motion, 21. 


List of the Minority. 


Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 


Bury, lord Moore, A. 
Boughton, sir W.R. Maxwell, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Martin, J. 
Brougham, H. Maberly, J. 
Blake, sir F. Newport, sir J. 
& | Calvert, C. Ossulston, lord 
Chaloner, R. Ord, W. 
Denison, W. J. Parnell, sir H. 
Ellice, E. Phillips, G. 


Palmer, C. F. . 
Russell, lord J. 


Forbes, C. Robinson, sir G. 
Guise, sir W. Ramsbottom, J. 
Gordon, R. Robarts,.col. 
Gurney, H. Rumbold, C. E. 
Heron, sir R. Ricardo, D. 
Harbord, hon. E. Smith, hon. R. 
Hume, J. Scarlett, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Sebright, sir J. 
Hornby, E. Taylor. M. A. 
James, W. Western, C. C. 
Lennard, T. Wilson, sir R. 
Lockhart, J. J. Wilson, T. 
Lester, B. L. Williams, W. | 
Milton, lord Webb, col. 
Macdonald, J. TELLERS. 
Monck, J. B. Creevey, T. 
Bernal, R. 


Mr. Creevey maintained the correctness 
of the assertion which he had made, that 
the 44 per cent. duties were exhausted in 
pensions to members of parliament and 
their connections. He was in possession 
of the names of members of that House 


who received pensions to the amount of 


13,000/. a year from this fund. He con- 
cluded with moving, ‘ That it appears to 
this House, there is aduty of 44 per cent, 
accruing to the Crown upon certain pro- 
duce from the island of Antigua, St Chris- 


topher, Nevis, Montserrat, and Tortola ; 


and that these duties, though considerable 
in amount, are nearly exhaysted in peny 
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sions granted by the Crown to different 
persons in this country, whilst large 
sums are annually voted from the public 
money for the protection and defence of 
the said islands; and that this House is of 
opinion, that the different colonial acts 
creating the said duties of 44 per cent. 
ought tobereferred toa Select Committee, 
for their examination and for the purpose 


of reporting upon the same’to this House.” 
—The motion was negatived. 
OccasionaL Votes Mr. W. 


Williams rose to introduce a bill to prevent 
fraudulent votes being given at the elec- 
tion of members to sit in parliament. That 
an evil existed in the election of members 
for particular cities and boroughs, by in- 
dividuals giving occasional votes, arising 
from freeholds under 40s. a year, could 
not be doubted. Many cases of this de- 
scription had been investigated by com- 
mittees of that House, and various deci- 
sions had been come to. He would briefly 
state the object he had in view. His in- 
tention was, to extend the Jaws by which 
county elections were regulated, to the 
election of members of parliament for 
certain cities and boroughs. But, as he 
had already learned the sense of the 
House on one part of the measure which 
he had projected, he wished it to be under- 
stood that without giving up the opinion 
which he originally held on the subject, 
he meant that burgage tenures should be 
exempted from the operation of the bill. 
He thought his bill entitled to the sup- 
= of every gentleman in the House. 

is object was, to oppose fraud, and fraud 
only. He did not wish to interfere with 
real property of any description, or to 
take away the right of election from those 
who justly possessed it; but he could not 
consent to allow it an influence beyond 


that which was acquired by a fair, open, 


and honest expenditure. He concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill to 
pore occasional votes arising from free- 

olds under 40s. a year, in certain cities 
and boroughs.—Leave given. 


Vacrant Laws AMENDMENT 
Mr. Chetwynd said, he took the earliest 
opportunity of obeying the directions of 
the select committee, appointed a short 
time since to inquire into the laws re- 
specting Vagrants, for the purpose of 
bringing forward a measure in conformity 
with the report of that committee, as to 
the best means of apprehending, punish- 


| for the monkey, under t 


for his support. 


ing, and passing them. Every gentleman 
must be acquainted with the great ex- 
pense that was incurred in passing va- 
iene to their respective settlements. 
t amounted to not less than 100,000/, a 

year ; and he could see no practical good 
which resulted to the country from that 
inordinate expenditure. The first ques- 
tion would naturally be, What remedy do 
you propose to obviate the existing 
grievance? He would, then, in the first 
place, recommend that the present sys- 
tem of passing vagrants from county to 
county should be suspended for one year, 
or for a given period. It was quite clear, 
that vagrants rarely reached the parish by 
which it was intended they should be sup- 
ported; and when they did arrive at their 
= of destination, they received but 
ittle relief. The consequence of this was, 

that they immediately absconded, and re- 
turned to their former practices. The 
passing of vagrants was, in fact, considered 
a mere matter of form, as might be col- 
lected from the following fact :—A man 
who carried a monkey through the coun- 
try, as the means of earning a subsistence, 
was taken up for begging. A pass was 
made out for his conveyance to Scotland, 
on an allowance of 8d. a day. The pauper 
complained that 8d. a day was too little 
to support himself and his monkey. But 
the justice’s clerk, who had been highly 
amused with the tricks of the animal, told 
the vagrant that he would provide for 
both; and he reget yA filled up a pass 
e name of John 

Strange. With these passes the vagrant 
and his monkey were sent forward from 
the north riding of Yorkshire to Scotland. 
The second point was, that a longer pe- 
riod of imprisonment should be assigned 
before the passing of any vagrant, than 
could be awarded under the present law. 
As the law was now constituted, the ma- 
gistrate must commit for seven days; 
which commitment was no punishment 
whatsoever. He would propose that the 
vagrant should not be committed for a 
shorter period than one month for the first 
offence, and that he should during that 
period be kept te hard labour. Vagrancy 
had, by the laws of England, been always 
considered a crime; and it should there- 
fore be. punished as a crime. He would 
further propose that the magistrate, when 
the vagrant had expiated his offence by 
imprisonment, should be empowered to 
present him with a portion of his earnings, 
The third alteration 
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which he wished to introduce was the 
abolition of the present’ system of re- 
wards; according to which individuals 
apprehending vagrants were entitled to 
claim 5s. or 10s. This system had been 
very much abused. Of that fact he had 
formerly given many instances which he 
would not now reiterate. His fourth pro- 
position would be, that a power should be 
given to magistrates to bind over con- 
stables to prosecute for a repetition of 
the offence of vagrancy. The law on 
this part of the subject was at present ex- 
tremely deficient; the consequence of 
which was, that confirmed vagrants often 
went unpunished. The fifth alteration 
would be, to do away with walking passes 
altogether. His great object was, if pos- 
sible, to put an end to vagrancy, which 
had actually become a trade. He then 
moved for leave to bring in a bill “to amend 
the laws now in force relating to Va- 
rants.” 

Mr. Scarlett adverted to the absurdity 
of the present system of the laws, by 
which vagrants were sent to their places 
of settlement, to receive precisely the 
same punishment which might have been 
inflicted upon them in the first instance. 
If it was necessary to punish vagrants at 
all, surely the cheaper and more expedi- 
tious mode would be to punish them in the 
place where the act of vagrancy was com- 
mitted, instead of sending them from one 
end of the kingdom to the other at a great 
public expense. This view of the ques- 
tion was calculated to illustrate the argu- 
ments which he had urged on a former 
occasion with regard to the law of settle- 
ment. In fact, to send a pauper to his 
place of settlement, was in most cases to 
send him to a place where he had no 
connexions, and no means of obtaining a 
livelihood. He hoped, therefore, that his 
learned friend would propose some mea- 
sure to limit the discretion of justices in 
this respect. The mere circumstance of 
a man being reduced to necessity, was 
not in itself tobe regarded as a crime; it 
was only against the sturdy, incorrigible 
vagrant, that the penalties of the law were 
directed. 

Mr. F. Lewis contended that there was 
no place in which a vagrant was so likely 
to abandon his idle habits, and apply him- 
self to useful labour, as that in which the 
law emphatically styled him to be last 
settled. There would be difficulty in 
dealing with a part of the system of the 
Poor-laws, without considering in what 
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way the whole would be affected by 
a partial application of a remedy. - 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that this bill 
did not touch the real question, namely, 
whether vagrancy was or was not a crime? 
There were many classes of vagrants 
known to the law. Beggars, for instance, 
who solicited charity; others, who did 
not actually sqlicit alcos, but who carried 
on some foolish and trifling business; and, 
a third class, who endeavoured to excite 
pity, by the exposure of some bodily in- 
firmity. All these came under the ope- 
ration of the present law. He was of 
era | that vagrancy might be effectually 
checked, without having recourse to a 
multiplicity of prosecutions. Suppose a 
beggar applied for charity ; what was the 
best way of —s him? Why, give 
him nothing. If this principle were acted 
on, men would soon see the necessity of 
exerting themselves to obtain a livelihood. 
The vagrant, instead of being passed to 
his settlement at the public expense, ought 
to be compelled to proceed thither as well 
as he could. The effect of a restrictive 
system, by which each parish could only 
incur a specific expense, would, he con- 
ceived, be beneficial. At present, the 
poor were taught, not to rely on their 
own exertions, but on the exertions of 
others; and the consequence was that 
they ceased to be saving, industrious, and 
economical. The bill was that sort of 
measure which, if carried, would lead the 
country to believe that they meant to con- 
tinue, with some modification, that de- 
structive system which had too. long pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. Cripps said, that if the House ac- 
ceded this session to the measure pro- 
posed by Mr. Scarlett, undoubtedly the 
present bill must go hand in hand with it. 
But if that measure should not be car- 
ried this session, he hoped the House 
would agree to try an experiment, which, 
as the measure was limited only to one 

ear, could at any rate produce no very 
Injurious consequences, 

Mr. Monck observed, that, by the laws 
of this country, no man was permitted to 
starve and die of want. Some relief, 
therefore, must be afforded to destitute 
persons ; and though, in a general point of 
view, it was a matter of indifference to the 
country, whether that relief were afforded 
in one place or another, it was by no 
means a matter of indifference to A. and 
B. the two parishes, which was to be bur- 
thened with, the permanent support.of: 
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such persons. It was with a view to such 
interests that vagrants were sent to their 
place of settlement by the existing law, 
and he could not therefore agree to a plan 


which would have the effect of subjecting | par 


vagrants to an eternal round of punish- 
ments in the place where the first act of 
vagrancy was committed. 

“The of Londonderry said, the 
subject was full of conflicting difficulties, 
and the object of the legislature must be 
to find that alternative, which was liable 
to the smallest share of objection. The 
House was scarcely in a situation to discuss 
this question with advantage, since they 
had neither the report of the committee, 
nor the bill before them. He could not 


but suggest, therefore, that the question 


would be more advantageously discussed 
‘on the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Harbord wished for an improve- 
ment in the system, and foran alteration, 
of the treatment experienced by vagrants 
in houses of correction, so as to ensure 
their being put to hard labour. An hon. 
member seemed to think, with a view to 
putting a stop to vagrancy, it was only 
necessary to refuse the beggar relief. 
This plan might answer for a society in a 
state of nature, but was inapplicable to 


‘one in our present artificial state; and 


could not be reconciled with the principles 
of our religion. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Poor Re.ier Bitt.] Sir J. Graham 
presented a petition in favour of the prin- 
ciple of this bill, from the inhabitants of 
Mar lebone. 

r. Scarlett expressed his satisfaction 
that this populous and respectable parish 
approved of the bill. It was his intention 
to modify it in a future stage, so as to 
prevent any inconvenience being occa- 
sioned to local interests. 

Mr. Curteis observed, that the bill had 
met with the approbation of a large body 
of the inhabitants of Sussex. 

Mr. Mansfield said, he had been re- 

ested by his constituents: to express 
theie disapprobation of the bill. They 
considered it not only highly impolitic 
riod, when so 
great a number of labourers, both in the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts, 
were unable to obtain employment. 


Mr. Curwen expressed a hope that the 


learned gentleman would not press his 
measure at the present moment; as he 


was convinced, from the generally dis- 


Poor Relief Bill. 


tressed state of the country, that it would 
be impossible to carry its provisions into 
effect. 

Mr. Birch presented a petition from the 
ish of St. Mary, Nottingham, against 
the bill, which they believed would, if car- 
ried into effect proveruinous to the country. 

Mr. Scarlett observed, that out of the 

t multitude of communications which 

e had recgived on the subject, very few 
were oppose to the bill in principle. 

Mr. Jénkinson thought that the learned 
gentleman deserved the thanks of the 
country for having brought before the 
‘House a measure on this most important 
subject. 

Mr. Calcraft said, his learned friend 
deceived himself if he thought the bill 
met with general approbation, He trust- 
ed he would not press it this session, and 
referred to an official statement he had 
received from Broadwater in Sussex, show- 
ing that the poor-rates could be lowered 
under a proper administration of the pre- 
sent laws. 

Mr. Lawley said, that in Warwick the 
opposition to the measure was general. 

r. Lockhart could not agree that the 
rates could be lowered under the present 
system. He hoped the measure would 
be discussed, in order that the opinion of 
ministers might be known. The reduction 
was often not so great as it appeared. 
The poor-rates were generally estimated 
at 8,000,000/. a year. He had no doubt 
that in the present they would not exceed 
6,000,000/.; and yet there would be no 
real decrease. 

Mr. D. Browne said, that the poor- 
rates amounted to a sum as great as was 
necessary for carrying on the purposes of 
the British government on the accession 
of the late king. Unless something was 
done to stop the evil, the entire pro- 
perty of the country would ultimately be 
taken out of the hands of the ancient pro- 
prietors. 

Mr. F. Palmer contended that the rates 
might be diminished under the existin 
laws. In Oakingham they were reduc 
last year 4s. in the pound. In the two 
counties with which he was connected, 
he had not seen an individual who was 
disposed to support the bill. 

r. Scarlett- said, that if the subject 


‘had not frequently been brought under 


the consideration of parliament and the 
public, he would have been more read 

to accede to the wish of some of his friends 
to.pustpone the bill. But as the principle of 
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‘ithadfrequentlybeen discussed,he could see 


no reason for postponing it. With respect 
to the objections from great towns, it was 
his intention to introduce a clause in the 


"pill for the purpose of providing a remedy 


against the possible and prospective in- 
convenience apprehended by them. As 
to the country and the agricultural classes, 
his object was not so much to lower the 
rates, as to improve the moral condition 
of the poor. If the bill should be post- 
poned to the next session, he had no 
doubt but that those who had an interest 
in keeping up existing abuses, would at- 
tempt to raise an opposition to it. He 
did not fear that opposition, but he cer- 
tainly did not covet it. When it was con- 
sidered that 500,000/. a year was, on ac- 
count of the poor-rates, expended in liti- 
gation alone, the House would see that a 


‘multitude of persons had a personal 


interest in opposing the bill. ae 

The petitions were ordered to lie on 
pers table. On the order of the day being 
read, 

Mr. Scarleit, ‘in rising to move the se- 
cond reading of his hill, commenced by 
observing, that he wished at the outset 
to state, that it never was his intention, 
even when he first proposed the measure, 
to incumber it with many matters of de- 
tail. He was desirous rather to point out 
to the House the principles upon which he 
thought the present system of our poor- 
laws a vicious one, and one which re- 
quired correction. He had been desirous 
of putting it in the most simple form, and 
of calling the attention of the House to 
what he conceived to be the grand sources 
of those evils under which we now labour- 
ed. He would shortly recapitulate the 
three great causes of all the various mis- 
chiefs and inconveniences which were 
found to result from our present system 
of poor-laws, They were to be found, 
first, in a compulsory and unlimited pro- 
vision for the poor ; secondly, in the ad- 
ministration of that provision, not to sup- 
port industry, to encourage good con- 
duct, and'to be a relief for those who 
might be disabled by infirmities, but to 
cherish the vices and the indolence of that 
class of the poor who were disposed to 
exist rather on the charity of others, than 
to depend for their bread upon their own 
exertions: thirdly (which was the grand 


and principal source of all those evils, as 


compared with the others), in the restraint 
that now existed upon the free exercise 
of labour. No one was more aware than 
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he was that there were some evils which 
did not arise out of the principle of these 
laws, but were rather connected with the 
character and habits of the poor them- 
selves ; and such evils were modified b 
the benevolent attention and patriotic 
exertions of individuals, by the activity 
of magistrates, and by other circumstances 
affecting the character of the ulation 
of the district ; but, whatever the evils 
were, they were ultimately referable to 
one or all of the three grand sources which: 
he had enumerated. It had been urged 
as an objection to the bill, that it was a 
measure affecting the rights of the poor. 
He acknowledged it did affect the rights 
of the poor ; but then it went to put them 
on abetter foundation. It went to relieve: 
them from their present state of depend- 
ence and calamity; but if his learned 
friend opposite said the poor man had a 
right to relief who was not labouring 
under old age, sickness, or infirmity, he 
would be glad to know in what book he 
found that law. He challenged him to 
produce it. The mistakes of individuals 
and magistrates had put an erroneous in- 
terpretation on the statute of Elizabeth: 
The decision of no court of law confirmed: 
that interpretation, of authorized any 
such existing right. On the_contrary, 
the courts had held that an order of the 
magistrates for relieving a poor man was 
not valid, unless it stated him to be in- 
capable of labour. He would ask, then, 
in what way the present system operated ? 
Was it not rather to the prejudice of the 
poor, than to their relief? There was one 
way in particular. The farmer, finding 
that he was called on to pay heavy poor- 
rates, resorted to the practice of dimi- 
nishing the wages of labour. ae 
it best to employ only men who had fami- 
lies, which must receive a certain sum 
from the parish, and allow them only such 
wages as would:barely allow them to exist. 
The farmer said, if the parish pay five 
shillings, and he could get his work done 
for nine, why should he give more than 
nine? The ‘unmarried man was conse- 
quently reduced to this condition, that he 
must enter into competition with the 
other, and must go without employment 
unless he wacko for the same wages. 
Thus the poor man, who was worki 
almost his blood out, had only before him 
the melancholy prospect of terminating 
his life in a workhouse—he had no other 
refuge. How different was such a man 
in point of moral existence and affinity 
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to thestate, from him who was enabled 
to make .some acquisitions of property by 
his own: labour, and to lay up for his 
old age an independent provision! In 
every point of view, moral, political and 
religious, the man who hoped to lay by 
something from his own earnings, was 
more valuable to society and to himself, 
than he who was doomed to present la- 
bour.and prospective wretchedness, with- 
out any hope whatever. Another. evil 
was, that-a single man, when he found that 
the farmer employed a man with a family 
in preference, would be induced to get 
married, and thus burthen the parish with 
another family. Ifthe House would con- 
sider the effect of the present compulsory 
and unlimited provision, they would find 
that it tended to create idleness, misery, 
and accumulated distress. ~To make this 
more evident, he would put a case :—sup- 
pose the House thought proper to tax 
every parish for a provision for musicians, 
would not the number of persons who un- 
derstood the gamut, be very soon extend- 
ed, and should we not soon be able to 
contend with some countries on the con- 
tinent in the number and skill of our mu- 
sicians? Just so it was with the poor- 
laws. They offered a bounty to pauperism, 
and consequently must lamentably aug- 
ment the number of paupers. Those laws 
had. the effect of preventing many a man 
in the labouring pone from earning his 
own subsistence, because they laid up a 

rovision to which idleness might give 

im a claim ; while those who worked, had 
to endure the mortifying reflection, that 
even out of their scanty pittance a portion 
was to go to the support of idlers and 
vagabonds. There was a great difficulty 
here ; and it was the first duty of the legis- 
lature to remove that difficulty; but such 
difficulty could never be removed, as long 
as the class of persons who were reduced 
to dependence and misery, was multiplied 
by a compulsory and unlimited provision, 
and by the continuance of the restraint on 
labour. It was necessary that there 
should be a total and unqualified abolition 
of the law of settlements, as a necessary 
consequence of the removal of that re- 
straint. The connection established by 
that law between a man and a particular 
parish was exceedingly arbitrary ; it was a 
mere accidental relationship. In the first 


place, it depended on his own birth, or 
the birth of his father or grandfather: se- 
condly, on the renting a tenement of ten 


pounds a-year; thirdly, on having served 
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one year on hire, not eleven months, as 


enerally prevailed at present ; and fourth- 
nh having served some parish office. 
uc 


h regulations were very injurious to 


the subject in many respects.—If a cer- 
tain rule was wanted, why not take the 
place in which the man happened to be at 
the time in which he became chargeable, 
as one that was certain and admitted of no 
dispute? He would ask the House to 
look at the details. Suppose a man, who 
had worked almest all his life in Man- 
chester or Birmingham, met with a season 
of great distress, if he had not rented a te- 
nement of the yearly value of 10/., or 
served a parish office, he was not allowed 


relief there, but an investigation took 


— as to where he was born, or perhaps 
is father, and he was sent off, it might be 
to some parish in Devonshire or Cornwall, 
to be supported where he never had work- 
ed at all. What connection was there be- 
tween the temporary relief which he re- 
quired, and the place which was. charged 
to maintain him? Ifthe House went into 
a committee, he proposed to meet the in- 
convenience which might arise from the 
change in the law. It was stated, that 
the burthen would be great in particular 
towns, and he instanced Nottingham ; but 
surely as the provision was not tu amount 
beyond a certain sum, the overseer had a 
short answer to give to applicants who ex- 


‘ceeded the number to which relief could 


be afforded, namely, that there were not 
the means, and that they must go else- 
where for a provision. It had been said, 
suppose some gentlemen of landed pro- 


perty chose to destroy all the cottages on — 


their estates, and turn out the inhabitants, 
how were they to be supported; but he 


‘would ask, what gentleman thought such 


a case probable, or that landed pro- 
prietors could have such a short-sighted 
view of their own interests? He would 
propose, that where rates might become 
very oppressive, other places in which 
they were not so should be taxed in aid. 
He wished to meet the inconveniences 
stated, though he hoped they were ima- 
ginary. It was besides to be taken into 
the account, that accumulated population 
gave value to land, and where that popu- 
lation was greatest as in the neighbour- 
hood of great towns, the value of land was 


so high as to bear no proportion to that 


in the agricultural districts ; such places 
as Nottingham were enriched instead 
of being impoverished by population ; for 
in some of them land went as high as 14 
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uineas an acre. Another objection to 
the bill was the maximum which it pro- 
posed to introduce; and he was free to 
confess that cases might for some time 
arise, in which that mazimum would be 
found inconvenient. But the legislature 
ought not to be deterred from adopting a 
sound and beneficial principle by the fear 
of temporary inconvenience: let the House 
adopt the measure, see the effect, retain 
the principle, and remedy, pro tempore, 
the transient inconvenience. If any gen- 
tleman saw such a prospect of temporary 
mischief, as to call for the enactment of a 
prospective law, he had a clause which 
might be made part of the bill, and which 
supplied a certain cure for the evil. If 
scarcity of provisions, epidemic disease, 
or any other circumstance of local afflic- 
tion should be found to render an allow~ 
ance necessary beyond the maximum, then 
let a meeting of the inhabitants of the 
lace, not a select vestry, but an open 

meeting, at which the sense of the people 
could be taken, have power to make an 

additional allowance. The system of 
maintaining illegitimate children, and the 
mode of imposing rates, were both points 
upon which improvement might be made ; 
but such arrangements were rather mat- 
ters of detail, to be treated of after the 
moving principle should be adopted. It 
was said that, under the existing laws, 
rates might frequently be diminished by 
the vigilance of magistrates. No doubt 
they might: he knew instances in which 
such reductions had been effected; but 
such instances were exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule; and the good effect lasted no 
longer than the vigilance was maintained. 

He agreed that the calamities under which 
the poor were suffering had been produced 
in a great measure by the increase of tax- 
ation. But why had those sufferings been 
so produced? Because increase of taxa- 
tion, and the consequent increase in the 
money price of almost every article of 
consumption, had not been attended by a 
proportionate increase in the rate of wages 
to hem was now 

id, not by w » but charity: he 
that independence «and self-respect which 

alone could make him a good man and a 
useful citizen, All this took place with- 
out a single shilling being saved to his 
employer nay, the employer, in the end, 
was a loser by the system. It would be 


found, almost. throughout England, that 
the state. of cultivation in which the land 
VOL. V. 
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appeared depended in a great measure 
upon the condition of the labourer by 
whom it was cultivated. In Lancashire 
and in the West riding of Yorkshire, 
where fuel was to be obtained almost for 
nothing, where living was cheap, and 
wages were comparatively high, was not 
the land, in general, in better cultivation 
than in the southern counties, where 
wages were low, and poor-rates enor- 
mous? It followed, indeed, of necessity, 
that a man would work better upon a 
plentiful meal and a prospect of independ- 
ence, than upon 9s. a week, with the 
prospect of a workhouse. The farmer 
who paid 200/. a year in wages, got more 
work done for his money, and got it better 
done, than the man who paid 100/. in 
wages, and 100/. in poor-rates. The 
learned member then referred to some re~ 
turns which he had received from the pa- 
rish of St. James, Bath, by which it ap- 
peared that, with an mcrease only of one- 
third in population during the last 100 
years, the poor-rates had increased gra- 
dually from 9s. 112d. per week to 410. 5s. 
This increase was even now going on. 
Would the House stem the torrent now, 
or wait until its force became overwhelm- 
ing? After some remarks upon the pro- 
bable effect of the proposed bill, in saving 
the immense expense incurred by re- 
movals, and in putting an end to laws 
which formed an eternal source of litiga- 
tion, he concluded by moving, that the 
bill be read a second time. Sas 

' Sir R. Wilson said, that before the, 
House consented to abrogate the laws of 
Elizabeth, those laws which Blackstone 
had described as founded upon the first 
principles of civilized society, they should 
ook at the artificial state in which, from 
circumstances, the country was placed. 
When labour was in many places an un- 
marketable drug; when corn laws and 
excise laws prevented the lower orders 
from obtaining at a low price the neces- 
saries of life; when the poor were many 
of them absolutely unable to obtain a live- 
lihood, surely they hada right to look for 
the means of existence, to those who had 
the power of affording them those means. 


Let the House beware how they touched 


that statute of Elizabeth, which was the 
Magna Charta of the poor, and might be 
called the palladium of their rights. Men 
would live; and it was better that they 
should live by charity than by rapine. 
The statute of Elizabeth provided. that 
the ei blind, and the indigent poor, 
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unable to work, should have relief in 
money; and that all persons, married or 
single, who were able to work, should 
have labour, and the means of exerting it 
given to them. That they must have at 


ge immediate subsistence was clear. | 


he hon. and learned member seemed to 
think that only the sick, the blind, or the 
impotent were entitled to relief; but how 
long would it be before the poor who 
could work, but were unable to find work, 
fell into that situation? Six-and-thirty 
hours would go near to qualify the best 
man in England for such a certificate as, 
even in the hon. and learned member’s 
view, would entitle him to relief. Ifa 
maximum was to be imposed upon the 
poor-rates, why not impose one upon the 
dormant capital, which in a great measure 
contributed to throw the poor out of em- 
ploy? In truth, the mazimum would’ do 

arm; for it would always be looked upon 
as a minimum. The scheme had been 
frequently tried in other cases, and it had 
invariably failed. Now, then, to the learned 
member's anti-matrimonial and anti-popu- 
lation scheme. Such a scheme was incom- 


patible with all the legal, moral, and religi- 


ous institutions of the country. How could 
the House check marriage by law, and yet 
seek to maintain those laws which ren- 
dered illicit intercourse a crime? Did 
hon. members hope that they could con- 
trol the impulses of nature, and subject 
human beings to such unnatural restric- 
tions? He would not speak of men only. 


~ In what situation did the House place the 


female part of the community? They 
were to be shut out from the resource of 
marriage ; and’ they were liable to ruin 
and disgrace, if not to absolute punish- 
ment, for adopting an intermediate course. 
They were not to be permitted to marry ; 
and their illegitimate children, if they had 
any, were to be starved todeath. Would 
any man who had looked into the la- 
bourer’s cottage say that parish relief was 
@ bounty upon idleness?—that an allow- 
ance of a shilling or eighteen-pence a week 
for a man’s second or third child was a 
premium upon population? Even if this 
anti-population scheme succeeded, would 
it not go to increase the very evil of whicti 
the landlords complained? Farmers said 
their prices were too low. Low prices 
proved’ excess of produce, and were to be 
removed, not by abatement, but by in- 
crease of population. He could not, for 
his part, consent to take away the rights 
of the poor, until every other scheme of 
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retrenchment had been tried. If the poor 
were at last to be touched, let it at 
least be evident that such a measure was 
the result of absolute and inevitable ne- 
cessity. 

Mr. F. Lewis could not refrain from of- 
fering a few words on that part of the gal- 
lant general’s speech in which he seemed 
to consider the statute of Elizabeth as the 
Magna Charta of the poor, and the palla- 
dium of their rights. That he utterly de- 
nied. He denied that the House ought to 
consider that or any other law on the sub- 
ject as one which they were not perfectly 
justified in amending, according to the de- 
mand of the time, or their altered view of 
the circumstances of the cases The basis 
of the constitution was, the security which 
it gave to all persons in the me 3g Ay of 
whatever property they had honestly 
come by. If it could be shown that the 
principle of the poor-laws was subversive 
of that by which property was protected, 
then it would be evident that such an an- 
tagonist principle ought not to bé allowed 
to prevail. The meaning of the statute 
of the 48rd of Elizabeth was, to inflict 
compulsory labour by way of punishment, 
not to afford labour for the mere purpose 
of maintenance. It was any thing but in 
the nature of giving the poor personal 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, observed, that 
the greatest evil of the poor-laws was, that 
it rendered the poor man dependent on 
his superior, and made him so abject a 
wretch, that he had no object in acquiring 
property or maintaining a character in 
society. But, although that was a great 
evil, yet by its removal there would: be 
danger of inflicting a still greater 
on the poor. There could be little doubt: 
that if the existing poor-laws were sud- 
denly repealed, the effect would-be ge- 
neral starvation. As to any maximum of 
poor-rates, he could not conceive how 
that was possible, considering the differ- 
ence which took place in the price of pro- 
visions and the price of labour. With re- 
spect to the clause respecting settlements, 
if the bill passed with that’ clause, every 
landed proprietor who had. cottages on 
his estate would destroy them, as the 
only mode of preserving his property from’ 
utter destruction. As to the mcrease of 
population, which it was said had’ been oc- 
casioned by the-poor-laws, he by no means 
that increase to be, generally 
speaking, an evil; although it certainly 
was so at the present moment, # conse- 
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quence of the peculiar circumstances in 
which the country was placed. Inagreat 
country like this it was rarely indeed that 
the supply of labour would Bs found too 
great. 
_. Mr. Thomas Courtenay thought it de- 
sirable that the bill should go to a com- 
mittee, and receive the modifications 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
proposed to introduce into it, with an un- 
derstanding that when it came out of the 
committee, it should be discussed by the 
House. He hoped that the House would 
‘then be prepared to come to a decision, as 
-tothe principleof the poor-laws. Adverting 
to the strong protest which the hon. mem- 
ber for Beaumaris had entered against the 
assertion of the gallant general with re- 
spect to the right of the poor to relief, 
he must say, that he totally disagreed 
with the member for Beaumaris, and much 
more nearly agreed with the gallant ge- 
neral. Ona future occasion, he should 
be prepared to contend 
would allow him), that the poor, both 
from the course of our legislation on the 
subject and from what he might call 
moral right, had a fair and reasonable 
claim before God and man for relief, 
much more extensively than the member 
for Beaumaris was disposed to allow. 
Lord Milton said, that for the bill gene- 
rally he entertained the most friendly feel- 
ing. ‘That part of it which went to repeal 
the Jaw of settlements had his warmest 
support. That law was productive of great 
mischief to the poor aaares: as well 
as,to the country at large. At the same 
time, he could by no means agree with an 
hon. member, that the basis of the con- 
stitution was the protection of the enjoy- 
ment of property. The basis of the con- 
stitution was the protection of rights ; and 
the rights of the poor ought to be protect- 
ed.as.well as those.of the.rich. He doubt- 
ed whether the population had increased so 
much_as was supposed, especially in the 
agricultural districts. But, was the coun- 
try.to be told in the nineteenth century 
that it would be ruined by an excess of 
population? Had_not all the great men of 
he last century declared that the popu- 
was strength. and wealth of a 
country? And yet ‘it. was now proposed 
to relieve the burthen which pressed on 
the capital of the country by destroyi 
that population which, although it fed 
upon that capital, materially contributed 
to its increase! It was undoubtedly true 
that at present the whole population were 


if the House 
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‘not able to maintain themselves as they 


ought to be maintained. That, however, 
was attributable, not to the poor-laws, but 
to our immense debt, and tothe taxes im- 
posed upon the country to pay the in- 
terest of it, the holders of which, as far at 
that debt was concerned (and he begged 

not to be understood as making the ob- 
servation invidiously ), were mere drones. 
In another point of view, he confessed he 
thought the poor-laws productive of great 
moral evil. That,evil would certainly be 
much diminished by the repeal of the law 
of settlements. At present the poor were 
in many districts very much in the condi- 
tion of slaves, attached to the soil. A 
labourer was deterred from going out of 
the parish in which he had gained a set- 
tlement, lest something might happen to 
him in a parish. in which he had none. 
And, if this operated against the poor by 
preventing them from seeking the best 
market for their labour, it also operated 
against the land-owner by burthening him 
with labourers who were of no use to him. 
With respect to the encouragement which 
the .poor-laws gave to early .and impro- 
vident marriages, he doubted if those 
marriages were so frequent as they were 
supposed to.be. He doubtedialso if she 
clause which related to fixing a maxzmum 
of poor-rates could be carried into effect. 
If the other parts of the measure were suc- 
cessful in their operation, that clause 
would become nugatory; but it was not 
nugatory as it now stood. 

The Marquis of Londonderry repeated 
his gratitude to the learned gentleman, 
for having bestowed so much of his time 
and attention in bringing this important 
subject under the consideration of parlia- 
ment. He should be extremely sorry to 
do any thing that might impede the ful- 
lest consideration of the problem; for if 
it were not immediately solved, still every 
grave and deliberate. examination of the 
question ,would .ripen the mind of the 
country, in its progress to that final ame- 
lioration of the system, to which he trust- 
ed we might ultimately arrive. This im- 
portant subject had been discussed during 
two sessions in.a committee above stairs, 
with a degree of candour and patience of 
which he regretted that the House and 
the country at large could not have been 
witnesses. The numerous. difficulties 
which presented themselves to any ar- 
rangement on this important.subject, could 
only be got rid of by frequent discussion, 
In fact, every fresh discussion of it was 
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so much gain to the country, and there- 

fore he hoped that the learned gentleman 

would persevere as he had begun. He 

trusted that he would consent to the sug- 
estion of his hon. friend, and fix an early 
ay, when the House might return to the 
iscussion. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he should have no 
objection to go into the committee in- 
stanter, but as he was not prepared with all 
the clauses, he hoped the House would 
consent to read the bill a second time 
that night, and to enter into the com- 
mittee on Monday. With respect to the 
influence of the present system upon mar- 
riages, he would mention the case of a 
young person under twenty, who recently 
paid for a licence to be married in one o 
the counties, and went the next day and 
demanded relief and residence from the 
magistrate. 

he bill was then read the second time. 
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Forcery Punisument MITIGATION 
Bitt.] The report of the committee on 
this bill having been brought up, 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that he intended 
to move three amendments, which he did 
not think would excite discussion. The 
House had declared its opinion, that the 
severe punishment in cases of forgery 
ought to be reduced. In the majority on 
that question were to be found eminent 
and enlightened merchants and bankers; 
amongst whom were his hon. friends the 
members for Taunton and Wendover. In 
framing the bill originally, he, in deference 
to the judgments of others, had made 
some considerable sacrifice of his own 
opinions. In compliance with the wishes 
of a considerable portion of the majority 
of the other night, he was now-‘about to 
propose.some important exceptions. The 
first exception related to the forging of 
wills. The next exception related to two 
species of forgery under the Marriage 
act; the first relating to the forgery of 
marriage entries, and the second to-the 
forgery of licences. He concluded by 
moving the amendments. 

Mr. Cripps said, that as the Bank of 
England was excepted, so, in fairness, 
ought there to be an exception for the 
protection of country banks. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, it would be open 
to any member to propose further excep- 
tions on the third reading. — 
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Mr. Grenfell saw no reason for except- 
ing the Bank of England ; but if there-was 
any reason, it applied as strongly to coun- 
try banks. 

.Mr. J. Martin said, he must oppose the 
bill in a future stage, unless the punish- 
ment for forgerys in all cases, was trans- 
portation for life. 

Mr. Bennet said, that transportation, so 
far from being considered a punishment, 
was really a bounty upon crime. 

Mr. Baring could see no ground for ex- 
cepting forgeries on the Bank of England. 
Tt was well known that the Bank did not 
pay their forged notes. The question of 
their exception was not, therefore, a ques- 
tion between the Bank and the public, 


f | but a question as to the very principle 


upon which the bill rested. This prin- 
ciple was, that mild but certain punish- 
ments were better calculated than severe 
punishments to prevent the commission 
of crime. Indeed, if that principle were 
not true, the present bill was good for 
nothing. The doubts which he felt re- 
garding this bill related to the secondary 
punishment which it was its object to pro- 
vide. His hon. friend had said, that trans- - 
portation was the only secondary punish- 
ment which could be inflicted; if that 
were the case, he should feel himself com- 
pelled to vote against the bill, as he was 
of opinion that transportation even for 
life was not a punishment at all calculated 
to prevent a crime to which there were 
so many temptations as forgery. 

Mr. J. Smith objected to the judges 
being allowed a discretion in affixing the 
punishment for forgery: The punishment 
should be certain. He thought on 
iment by hard labour would prove the most 
effectual means of preventing forgery. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Sir J. Mackintosh also moved as an 
amendment, that the term of transporta- 
tion for cases of forgery should be for a 
period not less than three and not exceed- 
ing fourteen years. 

Mr. Baring said, he should be sorry to 
see the bill pass with this discretionary 
clause of imprisonment for three years. 
He should wish the crime of forgery to 
be punished by the peremptory infliction 
of fourteen years imprisonment and hard 
labour. If any case should occur in which 
that punishment might appear too severe, 
it would be in the power of the Crown to 
extend its mercy to the offender. 

Dr. Lushington was of opinion that the 


| punishment for forgery ought never to be 
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less than confinement to hard labour for 
ten years. He thought that no part of 


the punishment attached to it ought to | p 


be left to the discretion of the judge. - 
Sir J. Mackintosh withdrew. his amend- 
ment, and moved that the words “ impri- 
soned for the term of ten years, to be 
kept to hard labour,” be inserted ; which 
was agreed to; as was also an amendment 
for excepting Scotland from the operation 
of the bill. ; 
' The bill, as amended, was ordered to 
be printed. 


Army Exrraorpinarizs.] The 
‘House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, to which the Extraordi- 
naries of the Army were referred, Mr. 
Arbuthnot moved, “ That the sum of 
One Million be granted for defraying the 
Extraordinary Expenses of the Army for 
Great Britain, for the year 1821.” 

Colonel Davies thought, that this vote 
‘should be accompanied with more exact 
details of the purposes to which it was 
‘applied. He suggested, that a saving 
might be effected ty conveying the spirits 
direct from the West Indies to the foreign 
stations, as also the provisions from Ire- 
land. No less a sum than 24,000/. might 
also be saved by reducing the meat 
rations of the convicts at New South 
Wales, who were now better fed than our 
soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Maberly remarked upon the man- 
ner in which the account was kept, as to 
the payment of our army in India, that 
payment. being made by advances from 
the army extraordinaries, which the India 
Company covenanted to repay. But that 
covenant was not fulfilled, the advances 
having been equal to 1,400,000/. since 
1815, 446,000/. remained due upon the 
last settlement with the Company. The 
more regular way would be, to have those 
payments set down in the army extraordi- 
naries, and accounted for like the other 
‘items in that return, instead of being left 
afloat. Thus the account would be 
simplified, while the India Company would 
be finally responsible for the amount of 
the expenditure. There was another 
point connected with our Indian army, to 
which he thought it proper to call theatten- 
tion of the committee. We gave 20,000 


men to the India Company for the protec- |. 


tion of its territory, and it appeared un- 
fair that this country should be burthened 
with the half-pay of the men and officers 


composing that corps, after they became. 
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unable to serve. In point of justice, ought 
not the India Company to meet that ex- 
ense? 
Mr. Arbuthnot said, that the accounts 
would, it was hoped, be rendered more 
intelligible by the next session.. As to 
the payment and half-pay of our army in 
India, he acquiesced in the propriety of 
some new arrangement upon that subject, 
and could assure the hon. gentleman that 
such an arrangement was under the 
serious consideration of government. 

Mr. Baring called the attention of the 
committee to the mode in which the pub- 
lic accounts were kept. It was impossible 
to look at them as they were laid before 
the House, and understand what the 
various establishments to which they re- 
lated cost the country. It was nec 
that more general information should be 
furnished, and in a mode very different 
from the vague manner in which it was 
now laid before them. 

Sir J. Yorke animadverted upon the 

rant of 8,000/. for a breakwater at 

eligoland, the whole island not being 
worth so much money, and there being 
no necessity whatever for retaining it. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the sum of 
8,000/. included the whole military and 
naval expense of the island. Orders had 
been given to withdraw all the troops from 
Heligoland, and to reduce the charge to 
the lowest estimate. 

Mr. Hume was extremely happy to 
hear, that, at last, his majesty’s govern- 
ment had determined to reduce the ex- 
travagant and useless establishment of 
Heligoland. He had, in his observations 
‘on the Ordnance Estimates, shown, ‘that 
that small island had, for the last year, 
cost the country upwards of 11,000/., 
having its lieut.-governor, staff, ord- 
nance establishment, &c. If-during the 
kind of war we had waged with Buona- 
parte, that isle had been essential to meet 
the prohibitions established by him against 
our trade to the continent, the establish- 
ment: ought to have ceased with the 
cause. Since the peace in 1815, up- 
wards of 60 or 70,000/, had been 


expended upon this place, and yet no — 


complete account of that expenditure, 
under the head of Heligoland had ap- 
nese at any time before the House. 

he ‘charges were scattered under other 
heads, over every department, naval, mi- 
litary, Ordnance, civil contingencies, &c., 
to avoid observation. ‘The charge of 
7,894/. noticed) by the hon. baronet, was 
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not the only one in. these estimates. There. 
was a charge of pay for one year of 6001. | 
to the lieut.-governor, lieut.-colonel King; 
why was not that staff-appointment, which 
‘had existed for several years, entered | 
among the regular foreign staff? It 
was 4 fixed and regular charge, and ought 
not to be in the extraordinaries. If his, 
Hume’s) suggestion of laying before’ 
the House an annual estimate of the total 
expense of every foreign colony under 
the several heads or departments were 
attended to, the country would be astonish- 
ed at the magnitude of the sums, and the 
amount of army extraordinaries would 
then be soon reduced. He had understood. 
that a subaltern afid 18 men formed the 
garrison of the island under the Danes; 
with us ever since the peace, 50 or 100 
men ‘had ‘been ‘kept, with all the 
Paraphernalia of a separate government. 
ith respect to provisions purchased for! 
the rations of the army which had been 
alluded to by an-hon. member, he would 
‘beg to make an observation or two. It) 
had'been stated, that the same kind of 
provisions were supplied to the navy at! 
cheaper rates than for the.army. He be-, 
Jieved the fact: and would suggest, 
whether.all the provisions for army and 
navy, might not be purchased by one 
board for both services. He had intended 
to have moved for a return of the con- 
tract-prices of the different kinds of pro- 
visions at the several stations, where.con- 
tracts for both services had been made for 
the last ten years, to ascertain the fact; 
-but should, for the present, content him- 
self with mentioning his intention and ob- 
ject. If it should ‘be true, that the con- 
tracts under the navy board had been 
lower than those for the army, he knew 
no objections to that board contracting 
for all the provisions wanted for both army 
andnavy. 
' “There .should be only one board of 
supply 5 which in time of peace could be 
east y accomplished, and a great saving 
would be effected. From the multiplicity 
of business at the Treasury, it,was very 
improbable that the same attention should 
be given to the commissariat purchasers, 
as was given to those of the navy ; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that the whole 
victualling department might be placed 
under the navy board, with great relief.to. 
the Treasury, and be productive of 
much benefit to the public. It was a 
-question of considerable importance, and. 


‘Money. 


fhe principle he recommended had been 
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adopted at foreign stations-in drawing for 
One commissary drew for cash, 
and supplied the different departments ; 
by which means competition in the public 
officers of the different services was 
avoided. The same result would follow 
the appointment of the victualling board 
to contract for provisions for both services. 
There were two items of charge for 
rize money paidin the last year. One 
for the value of horses taken in Egypt in 
1801, amounting to 33,880/., and ordered 
to be distributed to the army and navy 
employed there, by his majesty’s grant 
of Sept. 1804. The other, 31,532/. for 
stores captured at Tarragona in 1813. 
He did not object to these payments— 
they were well deserved by our gallant 
countrymen ; but he complained that that 
prize money had been withheld for twenty 
ears from men who had so hardly earned 
it. Did it not show gross neglect in some 
department? ‘He wished to know with 
whom the neglect took place? It was 
cruel to withhold from a soldier and sailor 
their due, and leave only their heirs to 
‘receive what their labours entitled them 
to have enjoyed [Hear!]. It was in fact 
a gross robbery, as the greater number 
of those who carried their colours trium- 
phant at these places were now no more, 
and their shares gone to the use of others 
who had no claim. He had always con- 
sidered these kind of delays highly unjust, 
and he.had reprobated the cauncil which 
retained in that manner the prize mone 
of Chandenagore of 1781, to within the 
last few years. If there were any ‘more 
prize money due to the country’s defend- 
ers, it aught tobe immediately paid. _ 
‘With respect to foreign stations, for 
which yery large sums were charged, as 
for example, 99,002/. for Ceylon, 18,736/. 
for. Mauritius, &c., unless the separate ex- 
penses for each of them were brought 
Letore the House in detail, in the manner 
he had suggested for Heligoland, nocorrect 
opinion of their expense or check over it, 
could be formed—neither the parliament 
nor the ministers could know their amount. 
By an estimate he had made of the expen- 
ses of the colonies .to this country, the 
enormous sum of three millions fering, 
at the least, was incurred annually. Much, 
very much might be reduced from the 


items framing that large sum, if the ac- 


counts were rendered in an intelligible 
manner, which they were not at the pre- 
sent.time. He would give an example of 


the manner in which the public money 
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was expended in foreign’stations, without 
its being brought at the time fairly before 
the House. It was shown by returns call- 
ed for by him, and now on the table, that 
the expenses of the Ionian islands to Great 
Britain amounted to 130,000/. a year on 
the average of the two Jast years accounts 
submitted. Although in no part of the 
public estimates or accounts could hon. 
menbers find an entry of such a sum; and 
of the way in which public money was 
squandered, he had only to’ state that gen- 
éral sir Thomas Maitland received up- 
wards of 10,458/.a year of public money, 
exclusive of vatious other expenses con- 
nected with him; as, for example, in the 
accounts of atmy extraordinaries now 
before them, there is a charge of 982/. 16s. 
paid to captain A. Maitland, of his majes- 
ty’s ship the Glasgow, for entertaining sir 
Thomas Maitland his relation, on board 


his ship at different times in 1819 and} 


1820—a sum which might, in ordinary 
times, have been sufficient as table 
money for the whole year. What sir 
Thomas Maitland had to do at Genoa, 
Naples, &c. whilst he had important du- 
ties to perform at Malta, in the Ionian 
islands, &c. he knew not. These charges 
and proceedings required explanation. 
He must say, from all the information he 
had received, that the situation of gover- 
nor of Malta, and lord high commissioner 
at the Fonian Islands was quite incompati- 
ble. His conduct was loudly, and, he be- 
lieved, justly complained against at both 
places. 

At present, the commissaries on foreign 
stations draw for large sums, as at Gibral- 
tar for 141,602/. ; 
and that entry was all the House knew of 


the disposal of these sums? Why could} 


they not send home an account, at the 
same time with their bills, or very soon 
after, of the different services to which 
the money had’ been’ applied; and it could 
then be posted under each head accord- 
ingly? Difficulties had’ been stated by 
the hon. secretary (Mr. Arbuthnot) when 
he (Mr. ~ formerly suggested this al- 
teration. But, there was as much faci- 
lityin the plan he recommended, as we 
Knew to be daily practised by the excise. 
When a collector sends a bill for’1,000/.,. 
for example, from Liverpool to London, 
he sends, at the same time, the different’ 
heads under which He has received that 
amount, as for soap, for candles, &¢. and 
under these leads the different sums 
Which make upthat amount are posted in 


anada 203,937/., &c. | 
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London. In the account of exttadrdina- 
ries now before them, there was’ one 
charge of 56,700/. for specie sent to Jamai- 
‘ca, the Leeward islands, Quebec and 
‘Halifax: He would ask, what use there 
‘could be of submitting such a charge to 
‘this House? As it stood, it could not 
afford any information; it was conse- 
quently useless, and such’ charges should 
not be entered in that manner. He hoped 
the charge for extraordinariés would, in 
future years, be very small indeed. Al- 
‘most all the expenditure might be foreseen 
and provided’ for, and not brought in as 
an after-charge, when the House has no 
power of checkingit. If, for example, an 
estimate had been submitted for the build- 
ing the breakwater at Heligoland, for 
which the sum of 7,894/. is charged as 
paid, it would, I think, have been dis- 
cussed whether, for suclra place, at such 
time, so great an expense should have 


council issued a very particular and proper 
order to all the governors of colonies, 
that they were not to Commence’ any 
work or incur any expense (except 
through absolute necessity) until an esti- 
‘mate and plan of the intended works shall 
have been sent home, and received his 
majesty’s' sanction. That order was re- 
peated m:1'794, but the events of war had 
rendered it'a dead letter ever since. We 
| ought now toenforce it with rigour, and not 
allow, as we see by tlie navy and other 
-estimates, large sums be voted for 
works of which there are neither places 
‘nor estimates to be got; as, for example, 
at Trincomalee, Bermuda, &c. In'time 
of peace, surely nothing of this. kind 
should’ be going on, if we intend that 
either economy or retrenchment shall be 
attended to. In the same manner a va+ 
riety of charges are made, that ought not 
to appear among the army extraordimaries. 
He had noticed the charge of 600/. for 
the lieutenant-governor of Heligoland,— 
was’ this a civil or military charge ?— 
Why should 6,5987. be charged in this year 
for the training of the militia of Trinidad 
in 1816? He did not know that there 
were any militia in that island; but if there 
‘were, why did not that island pay its 
militia expenses in the same manner as 
the other West-India islands: He could 


only. stippose, because the governor was 
the absolute disposer of the revenues of 
that island, and’ expends them in his own 
favorite improvements, which ou , t all to 
secondary’ to the saving’ this country 


been incurred. In 1764, his majesty in. 
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from expense at the present time. If that 
island had a legislative body and British 
laws, which have been unjustly withheld 
from them, no such charge as this would 
have come against this country. It is 
time, therefore, to look to that reform and 
improvement, as a means of economy and 
retrenchment. It is a folly to think that 
the settlers in that fine island, or any other 
colony will ever defray a pound expense 
they can avoid, whilst they are kept out 
of the pale of British laws, which they so 
anxiously demand. In the ordinary esti- 
mates he had objected to the charge for 
the first time of 350/. a year each to colo- 
nel Charles Turner, and colonel George 
Augustus C. Stapylton, as inspectors of 
military clothing ; but he was not prepared 
to find in the extraordinaries a charge 
of 7001. each as arrears for 2 years from the 
24th June, 1818. If these officers had 
done duty during these years, why were 
not these charg entered in the estimates 
of these years? It was a most improper 
proceeding. He (Mr. H.) had no hesi- 
tation in stating to the committee that 
these officers were not at all requisite, and 
that the offices are almost a sinecure. 
All the army clothing was provided by 
contract. It was surveyed by a commit- 
tee of officers at the regiment on receipt ; 
and if in any way objectionable, and not 
equal to the muster patterns, it was 
returned to the contractor. The em- 
ployment of two inspectors in London 
was, therefore, useless, as it was the 
interest of the contractor to prepare 
the clothing, to prevent any being return- 
ed on his hands. If a survey was neces- 
sary in London, it ought to be done by a 
committee of officers on duty, summoned 
for the purpose, as is done in the field or 
garrisons, which would do the duty better, 
and save the expense of these officers. Why 
was the pay of a deputy barrack-master at 
Gibraltar charged in the extraordina- 
ries? There was a charge of 1,467/. for 
the riding establishment at Pimlico under 
colonel Peters, of arrears since 1816.— 
With large fom establishments to every 
regiment of cavalry, he could not conceive 
how this could be necessary. He knew 
it was considered by many in the army as 
ajob to serve colonel Peters, and he fear- 
ed it was: 1,450/. had been voted in the 
estimates for this year, besides the sum 
char in the extraordinaries. This 
establishment ought immediately to be 
broken up, and fhe knew it would give 


great satisfaction to the army in general. 
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Why was 6,289). for staff officers, and es- 
tablishments in Guernsey and Jersey 
charged in the extraordinaries, when 
these islands were within three days post, 
and the expense of every officer and es- 
tablishment required should have been 
entered in the ordinary estimates? He 
hadbeen informed that upwards of 5,000/. of 
this sum could be saved, and that the es- 
tablishments there were extravagant and 
unnecessary ;—there had been only a garri- 
son battalion in garrison in these three 
islands in the last year, with a major-gene- 
ral, secretary, &c. &.. The major-gene- 
ral, he knew, had been absent for near 
five months at atime; so that the colonel 
commanding the regiment could command 
these islands, and save allthe extra ex- 
pense. The rule of government ought to 
be here enforced, st not one pound ex- 
pended on estimate previously laid before 

arliament with the other estimates. He 
(Mr. H.) had compared the estimates 
of former years, but could not find any 
similar charge to this; so that they might 
be new, for any thing he knew. 
_ There were agents in this country to 
the several new colonies, viz. the right 
hon, W. Huskisson for Ceylon, Thomas 
P. Courtenay for the, Cape of Good Hope ;. 
both these were members of this House, 
and therefore it was in his opinion very ob- 
jectionable to hold such offices ; J. Brooks- 
bank, esq. for New South Wales, Richard 
Penn for the Mauritius, and major-general 
sir H. Bunbury for Malta and the Ionian 
islands. He knew not what the salaries 
of these agents were. but he believed 
600I. each ; all this he considered unneces- 
sary, and should propose to reduce the 
present grant by that amount, as he was 
confident any business required by those 
islands ought to be done by the Treasury, 
and prevent an account from being open- 
ed with each of these agents, which, for 
many reasons, wasimproper. He should 
like to know what duties were performed 
by these agents that could. not be done 
under the secretary to the Treasury, or avy 
one of his clerks. If they were capable 
of conducting the commissariat, it was 
absurd to state that they could not pee 
pare all these colonies required.—The 
sum of 1,100/. was charged as pay and al- 
lowances to Thomas Atkinson for super- 
intending the payments relative to the 
Russian Dutch Joan at Amsterdam.— 
This transaction required examination on 
a future ‘occasion ;, but he would ask, 


why this financial disbursement appeared 
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in the army extraordinaries? No less than 
2,846/. was charged for the private secre- 
taries of the governors of the West-India 
islands, Cape Breton, &c. The right hoo. 
the paymaster general had stated, last 
year, when he (Mr. H) had objected. to 
these charges appearing in the army ex- 
traordinaries, that it would be better to 
place them with the other civil establish- 
ments of those islands, and he hoped that 
would be done another year, if it should 
he possible to abolish these offices. Every 
governor had military staff with him; and 
if civil secretaries were requisite, the 
islands ought to provide them. He had 
understood that sir Charles Brisbane, the 
hew governor of New South Wales, had 
applied, before his departure, to be allowed 
a private secretary, bu: had been refused. 
He did not blame the government for the 
refusal, as it evinced a disposition on their 
part to keep down the expenses of that 
colony. But it was satisfactory to his 
mind that, if sir C. Brisbane could carry 
on the duty of governor of New South 
Wales without a civil secretary, that 
every one of the governors who were al- 
lowed them in this account might besaved. 
He should, therefore, propose to de- 
duct the whole expense of 2,846/. for the 
salaries of these secretaries from the pre- 
sent vote. He next observed a charge of 
2,612/. for articles for the household of 
Buonaparte at St. Helena: he had been 
informed that the commissioners deputed 
by the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, &c. 
to remain at St. Helena were paid by this 
country all their expenses; he could not 
believe that, and mentioned it only to 
enable the noble lord to contradict it if it 
was not true: he would not say more on 
this subject, as it was his intention to sub- 
mit a motion to the House on the expendi- 
ture at St. Helena. He had before stated, 
that, by an account which had been care- 
fully made up, and which he held in his 
hand, the detention of Napoleon had cost, 
in civil, military, and naval establishments, 
upwards of 415,000/. a year, a sum alto- 
gether out of the question for this country 
to continue to expend, and he would add 
that it was unnecessary: he had been in 
the island, and, if he might judge from 
its natural strength and situation, the total 
expense ought not to exceed a quarter 
_ of that large sum. These accounts had 
never been laid before peiaments and he 
was surprised. at the delay in submitting 


those the House had ordered on his mo- 
tion. If there were any difficulty in fur- 
‘VOL. V. 
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nishing the account for the last year, 
there ought not to beany delay in making 
up those for the years 1817, 1819, which 
ought to be produced immediately.— 
There were many other items of charge in 
these accounts that required particular 
notice, but he had stated sufficient, he 
thought, to satisfy the committee that 
the accounts were made up in a most irre- 
gular and vague manner, that they afford- 
ed little information, and, for the ensuing 
year, ought to be made out in avery dif- 
ferent manner. Putting together the dif- 
ferent sums which he conceived ought 
not to be sanctioned by the committee, 
for the reasons already given by him, be 
should propose to reduce the vote by the 
sum of 36,612/. 

Mr. Goulburn denied that this govern- 
ment paid the expenses of the foreign 
commissioners, With regard to the item 
charged on account of Buonaparte, the 
house of that individual had been com. 
plained of as being so utterly out of re- 
pair, as to admit the rain. As it was 
found that the old building was not worth 
repairing, it was decided that a new re- 
sidence should be built. The sum charged 
in the item adverted to was for the addi- 
tional furniture supplied on this occasion. 
With respect to the salaries of the pri- 
vate secretaries of civil governors, he 
agreed that it was absurd to charge them 
in the army extraordinaries, but it 
was a practice which had long prevailed, 
and was found convenient,. because the 
secretaries were paid by the paymaster- 
general:of the army. As to the refusal 
of a private secretary to the governor of 
New South Wales, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that no such application as that 
stated by the hon. gentleman was made 
by sir C. Brisbane. He did, indeed, ap- 
ply for a brigade-major, and the. applica- 
tion was refused, because government saw 
no reason for adding another staff-officer 
to the establishment of New South Wales. 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed, 
that there was no ground whatever for 
supposing that the expenses of the foreign 
commissioners at St. Helena were not 
paid by their own governments. At this 
moment, he believed, two of them had 
been withdrawn. ; 

Lord Palmerston said, that the reason 
of the charge for the inspectors of army 
clothing appearing in the extraordinaries 
was, that it had been the intention of 
government to dispense with them, and 
the charge had consequently been omitted 
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in the estimates for two years. It was 
afterwards found, however, that their 
services were indispensable, and they 
were reinstated. With regard to the gar- 
rison at Heligoland, the hon. gentleman 
had stated that it consisted only of 50 
men-in time of war, and was inereased to 
100 since the peace. Now, in 1812, a 
year of war, the garrison consisted of 
479 men; and in 1821 of only 67. 

Mr. Bennet objected to the amount of 
thearmy extraordinariesas exorbitant. He 
did not see why the debt to Mr. Com- 
missary Mackenzie should be put among 
them. He thought the expenses of the 
colonies altogether too great, especially 
those of the Cape of Good Hope and 
New South Wales. He could not agree 
to vote the sum demanded for conveying 
convicts to the latter place, more parti- 
eularly as the solicitor-gencral had said, in 
1821, what he (Mr. B.) had been tell- 
ing the House during the last five years, 
that it was not a place of punishment. 
He would propose areduction of 100,000. 
on the sam total of the accounts now 

resented, if his hon. friend would con- 
Sent to withdraw hisamendment. 

Mr. Hume consented to withdraw his 
amendment, and the committee divided: 
“ Mr. Bennet’s amendment 32. Against 

84. 


List of the Minority. 
Bennet, H. G: Johnson, col.. 
Boughey, sir J. Lushington, Dr. 
Brougham, H. Martin, John 
Bury, lord Maberly, jun. 
Cavendish, H, Milbank, J. 
Calvert, N. Milton, lord 
Concannon; L. Moore, P. 
€rompton, S. Monck, J. B. 
Chaloner, R. Palmer, C. F. 
Farrand, Pryse, Pryse 
Forbes, C. Rice, 8. 
Gipps. G. Robarts, A, W. 
Griffith, J Robinson, sir G. 
Harbord, E. Smith, W. 
Heron, sir R. Webb. col. 
Hobhouse, J. C. TELLER. 
Hume, J. Davies, col. 


Mr: Arbuthnot next moved, That 
401,569/. be granted to defray the ex- 
ag of the’ Commissariat department 

Mr. Gipps complained of the very ge- 
nerak manner in which the sums were 
stated in the estimate. ' 

Mr. Maberly said, he had long been of 
opinion, that there should be one great 
military dépét in the kingdom, which 


}ment was for the 
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ought to be the Ordnance, and to which 
thestorekeeper-general'sdepartment ought 
to be transferred, which would save a 
considerable sum to the public. He had 
no doubt that if a strict economy was 
pursued, 20 or 30,000/. a-year might be 
saved in those departments, as they could 
save, on his plan, the expenses of the ad- 
ditional offices and all the rents. The 
hon. gentleman entered into a variety of 
details to prove the expediency of the 
proposed transfer, and of making the 
Ordnance the great dépét, as well in this 
country as in the colonies. 

Mr. Arbuthnot defended the existing 
arrangements, and contended that con- 
siderable reductions had heen effected. | 
Mr. Hume considered this vote one of 
great importance, both by its magnitude 
and from the peculiar nature of the 
department. Thehon. member for Abing- 
don (Mr. Maberly ) had stated the general 
extravagance of the storekeeper’s depart- 
ment but he had not stated half its extent. 
It had been one of the most profuse and: 
wasteful departments under the present 
profuse system. He had for successive 
years endeavoured to convince the House 
of the necessity of: reducing or abolishing 
‘it; and, in justice to the hon. secretary 
(Mr. Arbuthnot), he must state that the 
‘necessity had been felt by him and acted 
‘upon, as the department of storekeeper- 
_general had been, in the course of the last 
year, joined to that of the commissariat 
under the Treasury,and Mr. Trotter, the 
storekeeper-general, and several others of 
}the establishment had been removed 
on pensions and half-pay. This depart- 
rehase of military 
stores, for their keeping and issue as: the 
services of war required; and, although 
during the war, the establishment under 


‘| Mr. Trotter had increased toan uncalled- 


for extent, he did not include that period 
in the statements he had prepared and 
formerly stated of that department. From 
the peace up to March 1820, the total! 
amount value of stores contracted for by’ 
the storekeeper’ was or: at 
69,519]. per annem on the average of the: 
4% years. There was little doubt that’ 
great part of that sum might have been’ 
saved if we had not had-such a mary at 
its head as Mr. Trotter; as‘the sale of the 
greater part of these stores at 4 of the 
prime cost proved them not to have been 
required by the public service. The 
. Charges for the establishnient and contin-~ 


gencies in this department were so high 
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as 131,16. in 1816 ; and in the most re- 
duced scale for the year ending the 24th’ 
‘March 1820, it was 52,578/.! a sum so 
enormous, when compared with the ex- 
-penses before Mr. Trotter took charge of 
the department in 1808, that without the 
official returns it could not have been cre- 
dited. On the average of 13 years of war 
prior to 1808, the expense of that depart- 
ment was 19,7171. a year; whilst, since 
then, it had been so high as that stated 
for 1816. If the expense of the establish- 
«ment since the peace was given, it would 
far exceed the whole value of the stores 
received, with ample allowance for what 
might be .considered the expense of 
custody of the old stores. The charges 
‘had been indeed enormous. He entirely 
concurred in the observation, that the 
charge of these stores might be trans- 
ferred tothe Ordnance storekeepers abroad 
and at home; and that all the packing 
‘should be done by contract, as formerly, 
when it was so well and so economically 
alone, as the report of military com- 
‘missioners stated. The expense of keep- 
ing up the present store-houses was im- 
‘mense, and he ed the hon. secretary 


would abolish the whole before the next 
year, He (Mr. H.) might give thestore- 


‘keeper's department as an instance of the 
gross waste that takes place in the govern- 
ment manufactures, in comparison with 
-what can be done by private individuals 
‘by open contract. In this case he was 
‘sure cent per cent at the least. With 
wespect to the commissariat charge, in- 
cluding the charge of the storekeeper’s 
‘department, the sum of 401,569/. exceed- 
ed the charge in the years 1818. and 1819, 
which ought not, with the present re- 
duced prices of every article, to be the 
case; when however we examined the 
particulars of this charge, an easy solution 
was found. All the establishments were 
larger in proportion; for example, in 
1813, when the war was at its greatest ex- 
tent, the number of commissaries were 
‘300; in this year 231, exclusive of 39 
in the storekeeper’s department, atian ex- 
pense of 61,0571. for pay alone. In Canada 
an 1813 there were 30; in this year 53 
commissaries, although there were only 6 
.British regiments there. This might be 
taken as an example of the scale on which 
the other establishments in this depart- 
ment were placed. If his suggestions on 
‘the subject of the purchase of provisions 
‘under the Victu ing Board were acted 


‘upon, great ‘part of this establishment 
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might be reduced. When the duties 
those officers had to perform were consi- 
dered, he had good authority for pr 
that a reduction of one-half might be made 
in the number and expense of these esta- 
blishments, and he trusted that that would 
be done.—He had reason to believe, that 
there were not sufficient checks on the 
accounts of the commissaries, as many of 
them had accumulated large fortunes, 
which the fair emoluments of their office 
could not have afforded; and he recom- 
mended that department to the particular 
attention of the secretary to the Treasury. 
With respect to the pension list, he 
thought many of them objectionable, and 
that 7 or 10 years employment in a lu- 
crative service ought not to entitle ve J 
man to a pension for life. The pension of 
1,2001..a year to Mr. Herries as retired 
commissary-in-chief he thought particu- 
larly extravagant. That he should receive 
1,500/. as auditor of the civil list, and alse 
the pension of 1,200/. after only .a few 
years service, was a shameful waste of 
public money. The 1,100/. to Mr. Trot- 
ter, late storekeeper-general, he thought 
much worse, as he had, during the whole 
of his charge, expended more money on 
the establishment than any other officer, 
and was not entitled to any such pension 
from government. He should certainly 
vote for reducing that pension and the su- 
perfluous establishments, unlessassurances 
were given that a great reduction should 
be made before next year. : 

Mr. Arbuthnot observed, that 800 clerks 


had been dismissed, and that the number, 


now employed were indispensable for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of the 
Commissariat office. The experiment of 
agreater reduction had been made in a 
former year, but was of necessity aban- 
doned. He defended the pensions which 
had been granted to Mr. Herries and Mr. 
Trotter, as due to them, and more especi- 
ally to the former, in acknowledgment of 
their great public services. 

Mr. Bennet considered that the public 
services of Mr. Herries had been abun- 
daatly paid, without the pension in ques- 
tion. 

Colonel Davies the present 
estimates with those of 1819, and’ com- 
mented on their excess,. With a view to 
the reduction of that excess, he moved, as 
an amendment, to reduce the proposed 
vote by 4,238/. 

The committee divided: For the 
Amendment, 40; Against it, 89. 
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List of the Minority. 
Anson, hon. G. Maberly, J. jun. ' 
Becher, W. W. Martin, J. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Milton, lord 
Bernal, R. Milbank, J. 
Bernard, lord Moore, P. 
Bright, H. ~ Monck, J. B. 
Bury, lord Newman, R. W. 
Calvert, N. O'Callaghan, col. 
Carter, J. Palmer, F. 
Chaloner, R. Pryse, P. 
Chetwynd, G. | Ricardo, D. 
Concannon, L. Rice, 8. 
Denman, Robarts, A. 
Guise, sir W. Smith, J. 
Harbord, hon. H, Stanley, lord 
Heron, sir R. Tennyson, C. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Tynie, K. K. 
Hume, J. Webb, col. 
Johnson, col. Whitbread, S. 
Langston, J. TELLER. 
Lushington, Dr. Davies, col, 
Maberly, J. 


] 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 28. 


PETITION FROM NEWFOUNDLAND FOR 
REFORM IN THE Courts OF JUSTICE. ] 
Sir J. Mackintosh said, he rose to pre- 
sent a petition from the inhabitants of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, of an important 
nature. He was satisfied that the British 
legislature would be disposed to listen to 
the complaints from any colony, however 
unimportant. The colony of Newfoundland 
was not one of those—it was acolonyof great 
extent and importance, with a population 
of upwards of 100,000 persons. The peti- 
tion complained of the manner in which 
justice was administered in certain courts, 
and of the severe and extraordinary mode 
of punishment resorted to by those courts 
in cases of contempt. The petitioners 
prayed for the redress of this abuse, and 
also for the establishment of a local legis- 
Jature in the island. The courts in ques- 
‘tion were called Surrogate courts; the 
judges were principally composed of offi- 
cersof the navy. Punishment for con- 
tempt was, he admitted, resorted to by 
courts of justice in England ; but he be- 
lieved the use of the lash in such cases 
‘was altogether unknown in this country ; 
it was, showever, the ordinary mode of 
adapted Newfoundland. 

n order to put before the House the 
manner in which that distant, défenceless, 
and unrepresented island was treated by 
those Surrogate courts, he would state one 
Anstance—a man of the name of Lander- 
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| terfere. 


gan, who was both ignorant'and poor, was, 
through his want of acquaintance with the 
forms of judicial proceedings, adjudged 
guilty of contempt in not attending to a 
summons; for that contempt he was sen- 
tenced to receive 36 lashes—fourteen 
were inflicted, when the unhappy man 
fainted: a surgeon, who was in attend- 
ance, gave it as his opinion that it would 
be dangerous to proceed further with the 

punishment. The man brought his action 
against the judges in the supreme civil 
court of Newfoundland, and the chief 
justice of that court declared, that however 
reprehensible the conduct of the judges 
was, the court in point of law could not in- 
There were, he understood, 
eight or ten of these courts, where naval 
officers were the judges; they were held 
on board of ships, and were called floating 
courts, The mode of proceeding in these 
floating courts was not regulated by the 
common law of England, so much asby the 
discipline and practice of the navy. The 
system was a bad one, but was, he be- 
lieved, the remains of a system which was 
still worse. The petitioners prayed that 
the ancient policy of this kingdom, with 
respect to her colonies, with respect to 
the establishment of local legislatures, 
might be revived in Newfoundland. In 
that prayer he entirely concurred. Con- 
sidering the extent and importance of the 
settlement, its peculiar situation, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, its local circum- 
stances, and its great distance from the 
seat.of the British government, he knew 
of no colony which more required the 
constant vigilance cfa local assembly than 
Newfoundland. 

Sir J. Newport said, he knew many 
merchants at Newfoundland well qualified 
to form a local assembly. 

Sir J. Coffin said, he was many years ago 
in Newfoundland, and never saw any law 
there but the ‘cat-o’-nine tails. _He was 
a surrogate himself, but he never ordered 
more than a dozen lashes. ot of 

Mr. Goulburn admitted that’ the mode 
ef administering justice in the colony 
was one that should not exist. The 
causes of complaint were almost always 
between the merchants and the fishermen, 
the only two classes in fact in the colony. 
The government finding it impossible to 
select justices of the peace likely to act 
impartially, were obliged to appoint naval 
officers, who were men of honour ani 
‘understanding. He did not defend severe 
punishment in cases of contempt, but he 
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contended that justice was generally ad- 
‘ministered in the colonies with impartia- 
lity and with satisfaction to the parties. 

Dr. Lushington reprobated the system 

of inflicting corporal punishment for con- 
tempt of court. The practice was as un- 
justifiable as it was cruel and severe. The 
chief justice in his charge to the jury, 
said, that the punishment of this man was 
unjust ‘and uncalled for; and the inhabi- 
tants of the colony were of the same 
opinion. 
Mr. W. Smith said, it was almost impos- 
sible for a poor man in Newfoundland to 
obtain redress for the most enormous 
cruelty. No free man ought to suffer the 
arbitrary punishments inflicted by those 
surrogates. 

Mr. Marryat said, that the existing sys- 
tem with respect to the whole of our 
colonies required revision. At St. Lucie, 
several slaves had been punished for run- 
ning away, by the loss of their ears. In 
another case, a planter who had taken a 
run-away slave, after beating him, tied 
him to a stake, with the intention of re- 
turning to complete his punishment. 
Death, however, relieved the poor wretch 
from further suffering. A prosecution 
was instituted against the planter, but 
failed, because, by the law of Spain, a 
‘master was allowed to inflict 200 lashes 
‘on a run-away slave, and it could not be 
proved that the planter had inflicted more 
than that number. 

Mr. Wilberforce deprecated the system 
of punishment prevailing in many of our 
colonies ; but’at the same time contended 
that the Spanish laws in many instances 
were admirably humane. 

‘Sir R. Wilson asked, whether the in- 
fliction of torture was sanctioned in those 
British colonies where the Dutch laws 
were still in force? 

Mr. Goulburn'replied, that orders had 
‘been sent to all the colonies, directin 
‘that no punishment not used in England 
-should be inflicted. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Estimates.] The 
‘House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of supply, to which the Miscellane- 
‘ous Estimates were referred, Mr. Arbuth- 
not moved, “ That 137,500/. be granted 
for the service of the Barrack Department 
for Great Britain, for 1821.” — 

Colonel Davies said, he considered this 
not so much a financial as a constitutional 4 
‘question, because the present system went 
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to substitute military force for civil power, 
and to erect barracks, as if the country 
were a conquered province, not a free and 
independent nation. It was high time for 
every man of principle to stand forward 
and resist the progress of a system so de- 
testable. The subject was highly import- 
ant, however, in a financial point of view. 
Thesum this yearrequired for barrack-mas- 
ters and storekeepers was 29,000/., while 
in the last year it had only been 27,000/. 
What reason could be assigned for this 
increase? There were now no less than 
104 barrack--masters in Great Britain, 
and the duties of ‘the majority might be 
well performed by the barrack serjeants, 
or stewards of the stores. Why was a 
barrack master appointed for Stockport, 
even before the barracks, for which 4,500/. 
had been voted last year, were completed ? 
The same step had been taken at Leeds, 
although only 8,000/. had yet been grant- 
ed for the construction of barracks, that 
were to cost the country 22,000/. He 
could only call these things wanton extra- 
vagance and absolute jobbing. At Puais- 
ley barracks not a single stone had been 
laid; yeta barrack-master and all his de- 
pendents were charged in the estimates. 
The item of pensions and allowances was 
swelled to 13,500/.; yet among. those 
benefited by them to the extent of 700/. 


‘or 800/. a year, were men who had only ser- 


ved for eight or nine years. ' The most ob- 
jeetionable part of the vote now required 
was the sum of 74,000/. for new barracks, 
in 1821; it was in truth for the establish- 
ment of garrisons in disaffected districts. 
Thus the ferment of distress was augmented 
by the very means taken to repress it. The 


_people demanded relief, and ministers gave 


them a barrack ; they asked-for bread, and 
they gave themastone. The gallant offi- 


| cer concluded by moving a reduction. of 


78,000/. upon the original sum proposed. 
-Mr. Arbuthnot contended that the sala- 
ries of barrack-masters were by no means 
upon too large a scale, and assured the 
committee that not:one had been appointed 
until the comptroller of the department 
had represented that a barrack-master 
was necessary to take care of stores which 
had been collected. After the peace nonew 
barrack-masters had been chosen, until all 
those on the reduced list capable of serving 
had been provided for. He could most 
unequivocally state, that not one man had 
been appointed to an office of the kind 
from private views, or improper influence, 
He avas not surprised that the sum ‘for 
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new works should appear considerable: 
it had seemed so to himself untilhe had ob-' 
tained from the « roller a statement of 
the details of the different repairs. Dur- | 
ing the war, the barracks were calculated 
to contain 150,000 men; now they were 
calculated to contain only 42,000 men; | 
and the reason for erecting new barracks 
at present arose out of the disturbed state | 
of several districts. These new barracks 
were not undertaken except on the solici- 
tation of gentlemen in several parts of the 
country. It was, in fact, a most grievous 
burden for the soldiers to be quartered 
upon the inhabitants ; and it\besides often 
led toserious.disturbancesbetween the peo- | 
ple and the military, These barracks,were 
deemed necessary for the preservation of 
tranquillity. When incendiaries, like Hunt 
and others, turned the distresses of certain 
classes to their own purposes, it might even 
be right to protect the people against them- 
selves, As to the amount of the resolu- 
tion of the 88,000/. voted last year, 75,0002. 

et remained ended, and would be 

found deducted in its proper place from 
the graut now required. In addition, he 
mightstate that ministers, upon more ma- 
ture reflection, had determined that bar- 
racks.should not be built at Oldham, Ten- 
brook, Cuper'sbridge, and Carlisle. 

Mr. Hume could not refrain from once 
more referring the committee to the 
golden year of 1792, when there were 
only 43 barracks capable of accom- 
modating 21,000 men; and when the 
whole expease of barrack-masters and 
assistants was 4,552/. The salaries at that 
time were generally 40/..a year; and now 
they had risen, in many cases, to) 
quadruple that amount. In proof of this, 
he instanced the barrack-mastership of 
Aberdeen. He would here recommend 
‘that the barrack-masters should be taken | 
from officers on half-pay, who might 
be obtained at * considerably less ex- 
pense, instead of paying a guinea 
a day to perhaps a farmer near Berwick, | 
who resided 8 miles from the baracks of 
«which he was master; or linen-draper 
at Haddington, who kept his shop 14 miles 
from the situation of his public duties. ' 
He believed there were many barrack- 
masters of the same description, and who | 

ught to be removed. At least.one-half 
of the 29,000/, charged for them might be 
reduced, recollecting the alteration in the 
price of commodities, the removal of .the 
income-tax, and the great alteration of 
duty in time of peage. He then entered 
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Jnto.a statement of figures, to show that 
the barrack-department this year cost the 
country considerably more than in the last, 
and particularly objected to the charge for 
the barrack establishment, 11,690/., in- 
cluding the salaries of a comptroller at 
1,5001. a year ; a deputy, at 800/. a year ; 
besides inspectors, assistants, and 28 
clerks. As to the reason for building the 
new barracks, if the distresses which oc- 
casioned the ferment in certain districts 
were temporary, what pretence was there 
for making permanent barrack establish- 
ments? He hoped his hon. friend would 
press his amendment. 

Sir &. Heron protested against the un- 
constitutional increase of barracks in a 
time of profound peace. 

Mr. Bright said, he would never give 
his assent to so extravagant a grant. The 
country was much indebted to his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) for his persevering 
exertions to reduce the expenditure of 
the apr and though nothing had 
been struck off from the estimates this 
session, he felt confident that the labours 
of his hon. friend would have an effect 
upon the conduct of ministers in the next. 
It was lamentable to see the public money 
voted gway night after night in that 
House, when the country gentlemen, who 
ought to protect the interests of. their 
tenants, labouring, as they were, under 
such accumulated distresses, were absent 
from the House, and the ministerial 
benches were filled with gentlemen who 
came down to vote for their own salaries. 
If the session terminated without retrench- 
meant, he would advise the country gentle- 
men to look to themselves; for they would 
no longer meet with the support of their 
constituents, if they did not compel mi- 
nisters to reduce the extravagant expendi- 
ture of the country. Above all, he de- 
precated the barrack system, whieh was 
calculated to make this country a military 
nation, We were not naturally a military 
people, nor could we be made so by art. 
Our navy was our natural protection, 
and it was the interest of this country to 
support our nayy, instead of setting np as 
a rival to the.barbarous Russian, by ex- 
tending our military establishments. 

Mr. Wilioms said, that if the system 
now purayed were carried to its extreme, 
it would become necessary to 
barracks in every village, Taxation must 
be reduced, and no stand ceyld be better 
taken than against this vote. $ 
Mr, Harbord deelered himself decidedly 
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averse to measures of intimidation, for the 
pose of stifling the opinions of an en- 
Fatitened community. 
~The Committee divided: 
Amendment, 29;; Against it, 53. 
List of the Minority. 
Anson, hon. G. - Langston, J. H. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Moore, P. 
Bright, H. Maberly, J. 
Barham, J.F.. Martin, J. 
Boughey, sir J. Newport, sir J. 
Calvert, N. Newman, R, W. 


Creevey, T. Parnell, sir H. 
rne, R. Portman, T. 
Denman, T. Rice, S. 

s, W. Smith, bon. R. 
Fergusson, sir R. Smith, John 
Grattan, J. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Griffiths, J. W. Williams, W. 
Hume, J. TELLER. 
Heron, sir R. | Davies, T. H. . 
Harbord, hon. FE. 


On the resolution, “* That 280,000/. be 
granted to provide for such expenses of a 
civil nature as do not form a part of the 
ordinary charges of the Civil List, for 
1821,” 

Mr. Bennet objected to the grant. 
Among the items which formed that 
amount, was one of 43,000/., for expenses 
incurred in the late trial of her majesty. 
Now that was a sum, one shilling of which 
he could never consent to vote. He felt 
satisfied that if the country were polled from 
one end. to the other, an immense majority 
would be found opposed to that atrocious 
measure, as one of the most ill-advised, 
injudicious, profligate, cruel, abandoned, 
and infamous proceedings. which had-ever 
disgraced the country. That 43,000/. 
should be called for to make good the ex- 
penses of that. odious proceediniy appear-. 
ed to him monstrous. He had heard it 
said, that his majesty might have prose- 
cuted, as duke of Cornwall; and he should 
have been glad to learn that the expenses 
were paid out of the revenues of the 
‘duchy of Cornwall rather than out of the 

ublic purse. On the present occasion 

e thought the, House would do well to 
imitaté tlie conduct pursued by their 
ancestors at the time of the Revolution. 
They had.voted that the expense of the 
infamous. prosecutions. in) the time of 
James, should be paid out of the.estates' 
of those who -had instituted -and’ carried! 
them on. He, for one, would support 
the same pritciple, and make the estates 
of niinisters liable for the expense of pros 
ceedings which had been eatried on against 


For the} p 


the earnest prayer of a whole nation. He 


would not agree to vote'a: single: shilling 


for contingencies until he saw the whele 
articulars stated. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


it was impossible that all the’ expenses: of 


the civil government in each year could 
be foreseen, so’as: to enable’ ministers to 
lay estimates before the House; and 
it would have been the incurring of a 
hazardous responsibility for thent to have 
applied to such expenses any'part of the 
sums voted for other purposes. When~ 
ever a specific charge was brought against 


them, they would be prepared to enter 
_on their defence. 


Mr. Hume maintained that the House 


ought net to sanction a vote for the pay-~ 
‘ment of any of the expenses of carrying on’ 
the Queen 


8 trial, nor even for any of the 
contingencies, until they knew’ what they’ 
might comprehend. He wished to know 
whether the late king had made a will ; 
because if he had not, his property should: 
belong to the public, and some of it miglit: 
be applied to the payment of the expenses 
inckleneal to that disgusting prosect- 
tien: The hon. member then’went into’ 
other items of the contingeticies, and 
maintained that they could not‘be classed: 
under that head of expenditure which the’ 
chancellor of! the exchequer had said: 
could not be foreseen; for thete were-se- 
veral of them which must have been known 
beforehand. Among these he objected to 
the charges incurred under the Allien act, 
that un-English law. The expenses of 
the Insolvent court ovght also‘ to have’ 
been more fully detailed. He'maintained’ 
that the non-production of estimates for’ 
these, and many other items, the nature: 
of which was well known beforehand, was 
a breach of that confidence which’ had. 
been réposed in ministers. He next ad- 
verted to the-expenses of our foreign am- 
bassadors; which, he maintained, were 
much too large. A great saving might be 
effected by curtailing the expenses of our 
embassies to the courts of minor powers. 
The next item upon which he should have’ 
to observe-was' one of 6;241/. to pay the 
composition for action brought against 
colonel Maxwell, governor of Sierra Le+ 
one. This gentleman, it en had’ 

ed thé force’ under him: clear’ 
the’ Rio Pongas’ of certain’ individuals; 
one of whom, upon his returo’ to’ this 
country, had obtaiied' verdict, 
for damages to the amount of 12,000/. 
or Had been com- 
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_ pounded ;. and he should say that, taking 


this sum, the charge for expenses on the 
the charge of the 
Alien-office, with one or two other items 
which. .he.-had noticed, amounting to 
80,000/.: he, felt justified in proposing, 
@s an amendment, that ministers should 
have at their disposal only 200,000/. in- 
stead of 280,000/. 

Mr. Brougham agreed with his hon. 
friend in the general principle which he 
had laid down with respect to the civil 
contingencies. His majesty’s ministers 
were certainly bound, whenever they fore- 
saw the amount of the sums to be ex- 


‘pended, to put them in the form of an 
‘estimate for the House, and to give an 


opporenyity of their being previously dis- 
cussed. With respect to governor Max- 
well, his hon. friend seemed to suppose 
that the verdict was given on the merits 
of the case against governor Maxwell, 
and that twelve honest men had on those 
merits decided against him; but the pre- 
sumption upon the prima facie case was 
very different from the fact. A person of 
the name of Cooke, who brought the 
action, and two others, were notorious 
slave dealers, and had continued the trade 
after the act of 1811, which made it 
felony. . Those persons were guilty of 

eat cruelty, and possibly deserved to 
at been put on their trial for a higher 
crime, but were only indicted at Sierra 
Leone for slave-trading; they pleaded 
guilty, and Cooke was sentenced to four- 
teen years transportation. He was brought 
home, and while in the hulks, it was dis- 
covered that the court which tried him 
had no jurisdiction. As no commission 
had been sent out, this objection was fatal, 
and made the case of Cooke a legal sub- 
ject of compensation. He: had in Sierra 
Leone admitted the fact, and the juris- 
diction of the court; but here he pleaded, 
that he was an American, and not a Bri- 
tish subject, and that the Court had no 
jurisdiction; an act not so much of mercy 
as of severe justice then took place in the 
liberation of this man. Cooke then 
brought an action for damages agoinet 
governor Maxwell, under whose authority 
the seizure was made. There could not 
be the slightest doubt, under the circum- 
stances of the case, that he must obtain 
damages, for the record of his conviction 
could not be received in evidence against 
him, as it was a nullity. It was not even 
tendered in court, for which he was sorry, 


as that would have brought the real merits 
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of the case under the notice of the, jury. 


| Damages were given for the sum laid in 


the declaration; but the persons who got . 
the award knew the nature of their case 
so well, that they were willing to compro- 
mise the matter, and to take 6,241/. 

Mr. Arbuthnot agreed, that it would be 
better. to avoid as much as possible leaving 
sums of money to be granted under heads: 
of service to which they did not belong. 
He was willing to admit that there were 
many charges in the present estimates, 
which might have been more appropriately 
placed, and which would for the future be 
so disposed of. 

After some further conversation, the 
committee divided: For the Amendment, 
77; Against it, 106. Majority, 29. 


List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. H. Lennard, T. B. 
Anson, hon. G. Lushington, Dr. 
Astell, W.. Lester, B. L. 
Bernal, R. Maberly, J. 
Boughey, sir J. F. Macdonald, J. 
Barham, J. F. ‘Martin, J. 
Benett, J. Milbank, M. 
Barrett, S. M. Milton, visct. 
Benyon, Benj. Moore, Peter 
Birch, Jos. Newman, R. W. 
Brougham, H. Newport, rt. hon, 
Bright, H. sir J. 

Bury, viscount Palmer, C.F. 
Chaloner, R. Parnell, sir H. © 
Carter, Powlett, hon. W. 
Cavendish, H. Pryse, P. 


Concannon, L. Portman, E. B. 
Crespigny, sir W. De Plumber, John 
Crompton, S. Robarts, A. . 
Creevey, Thos. Robarts, G. 
Calthorpe, hon. F.G, Rowley, sir W. 


Corbett, Panton Rumbold, C. E. 
Davies, T. H. Rice, T. S, 
Denman, T. _ Rickford, W. 
Duncannon, visct. Smith, hon. R, 
Evans, Wm. Smith, W. 
Fergusson, sir R. Smith, J. 

Fitzroy, lord C. Smith, R. 

Gordon, R. ‘Taylor, M. A. 
Grattan, J. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Grant, J. P. Tremayne. J. H. 


Griffiths, J. W. Tennyson, C. 


Guise, sir W. Wharton, John 
Heron, sir R. Whitbread, S.C. 
Harbord, hon. E. Williams, W. 

Hill, lord A. Wood, ald. 

Hume, Joseph Wilson, Thomas 
Hutchinson,hn.C.H. Whitmore, W. W. 
Johnson, col. TELLER. 
Jervoise, G. P. _ Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Government ADVERTISEMENTS. ] Mr.. 
Hume put a question to the chancellor of 
the exchequer relative to the manner in 
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which government inserted its advertise- 
ments in ‘the daily journals. He wished 
to know whether the system of confining 
the advertisements of government to the 
government papers, which had been so 
enerally acted upon in Ireland, had been 
introduced into England. He asked the 
uestion, because he had observed that 
pliers of a certain description these 
advertisements were carefully excluded. 
“ The Times,” for instance, had not had 
a government advertisement for the last 
eighteen months. 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that every office under government 
selected the paper in which it advertised. 
There was no order from the Treasury to 
exclude advertisements from any parti- 
cular paper. 

Mr. Hume said, that if such were the 
case, it was a strange coincidence that all 
the public offices should have combined 
to exclude their advertisements from one 
particular paper. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
_ Wednesday, May 30. 


DELAYS IN THE CouRT oF CHAN- 
CERY, AND IN. THE APPELLANT JURIs- 
picTion.] Mr. M. A. Taylor* began by 
stating, that no real friend to the judicial 
establishments of the country could 
look with indifference to the arrear of 
business so continually to be found on 
the appeal paper of the House of Lords ; 
that, as far as it respected the suitors, it 
was altogether ruinous and oppressive, 
and in reference to the tribunal itself it 
was highly derogatory to the character it 
should sustain, and greatly diminished its 
value and importance. Nor could the 
State of the Court of Chancery be less a 
matter of disappointment and regret. In 
the prosecution of any just, or in the re- 
sistance of any unfounded claim, what 
years of agonizing suspense were passed 
between the first commencement of a suit 
and its final termination! Many had not 
survived to witness the decision of their 
causes: and the recovery of a scarcely 
questionable right had often been followed 
by the destruction of one-third of the 
property in dispute. He would put it to 
the conscience of every impartial man, 
whether he had overcharged the picture, 
or had given it too dark a colouring. In 
__ * From the original edition, printed for 
T. Egerton, Whitehall. 

VOL. V. 
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truth, the system had outgrown itself, 
and that, which.in the beginning of the 
last century might have been fully ade- 
quate to meet the exigencies which the 
intervention of equity was originally in- 
tended to relieve, was now unable to sus- 
tain the pressure and disentangle itself 
from the difficulties which an increased 
circulation of the capital of the country, 
a consequent change of property, and 
other concurrent circumstances, had 
brought within the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion. He observed too, that the House 
of Peers had in its capacity as a judicial 
body undergone a considerable change, 
not trom any dereliction of those honour- 
able feelings, or from a want of that libe- 
ral education, which made our ancestors 
look up to them as the depositories of 
law in its last resort, but from a total in- 
ability on their part to unravel the intri- 
cacies of those questions which were 
brought so continually under their dis- 
cussion, to the understanding of which 
neither their habits, their studies, or their 
inclination could be supposed to lead 
them. The name indeed of the tribunal 
still existed with all those harassing delays 
which marked the character of its pro- 
ceedings, but its original cast was either 
obliterated or changed. It was therefore 
of moment to enquire, whether without 
endangering the substance you might not 
more effectually secure the duties it was 
called upon to perform, and give that vir- 
tual relief to the subject, which, upon 
every sound principle of the constitution, 
he had an undoubted right to demand. 
If the mode of administering the justice 
of the country was defective; if the in- 
terruptions that accompanied its progress 
placed at an almost immeasurable distance 
the decisions that were sought for; and 
if in the mean time the parties were over- 
whelmed with indefinite and intolerable 
expense, he contended that it was worse 
than folly to persevere in such a course. 
It would have been well for the people, if 
the House of Lords, in the enquiry that 
took place before a select committee of 
their own, had placed the whole subject 
manfully before them, and had entered 
into every inveterate feature of the evil, 
unawed by any difficulties they might en- 
counter in their way, and undisturbed by 
any imaginary fears which prejudice might 
create or a mistaken policy impart. But 
in that investigation, the origin of the 
mischief was kept wholly out of sight; and 
though an attempt was made in this 
3 U 
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House of Parliament to give it publicity 
and effect, the voice of the minister 
crushed it almost in the outset. The com- 
mittee appointed in 1811 by the casting 
vote of the Speaker was reluctantly per- 
mitted to disclose the arrear which had 
been gradually creeping on for years in 
those two courts; but the cause of that 
arrear was too sacred to be approached, 
and the revival of the committee in the 
ensuing session of parliament was only a 
signal for its premature dissolution; the 
majority of its members, who were in a 
great degree connected with the govern- 


‘ment of the day, refused to enter into that 


part of the reference which directed them 
to enquire what it was that retarded the de- 
cision of suits in the Court of Chancery ; 
and as their determination was afterwards 
confirmed by a vote of the House, on the 
ground of delicacy towards the presiding 
jedge, all further investigation was at an 
end.* 

It was not imputed to him, as the ori- 
ginal mover of the question, that his view 
of the subject was too highly charged, or 
that the general or immediate conse- 
quences that flowed from it, were less 
afflicting than he had represented them. 
It was, therefore, necessary that some 
different ground of objection should be 
started as an inducement to the House 
to withhold their assent to his proposition, 
which went to the direct examination of 
persons in the daily habits of professional 
practice, who might, by their evidence, 
enable them to explore the real source of 
the delay. He had then difficulties to 
contend with of no ordinary cast. The 
known hostility of the first law officer of 
the Crown to the adoption of any mea- 
sure which might lead to an alteration of 
the system, either in his own immediate 
court, or in that of the appellant jurisdic- 
tion, could not but influence the govern- 
ment to throw every impediment in the 
way of those who were anxious to correct 


* In consequence of the refusal alluded 
to, a motion was made in the House 6th 
May, 1812, “that it be a special instruc- 
tion to the committee appointed to en- 
yey into the causes that retarded the 

ecisions of suits in the high court of 
ehancery, to examine persons practising 
at the bar, as well as solicitors in the said 
court, touching the causes of the delay.” 
This motion was negatived ; the numbers 
being. for the motion 20, against it, 84. 
See First Series, vol. 23, p. 57 
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the abuses which they steadily maintained 
to. have existed for so long a. space of 
time. He was aware that these difficul- 
ties were in no respect diminished, but 
he should not on that account recede 
from the part he had taken, or suffer so 
momentous a question to slip from under 
him without a struggle. He knew that 
he stood upon a rock, from which no 
power could dislodge him, and which no 
effort of ministers could undermine. In 
order to put gentlemen ia possession of 
the grievance as far as respected the 
House of Lords, he adverted to the state 
of their cause paper, as reported by the 
select committee of the Commons in 
June 1811. The appeals and writs of 
error then waiting to be heard, amounted 
in the whole to 338. Many of these had 
been presented several sessions back, and 
upon a fair average of the rate at which 
their lordships had of late proceeded in 
disposing of the business before them, 
it was admitted that this list could not be 
got rid of under a less period than that of 
nine years—by the subsequent creation 
of a vice-chancellor, which gave to the 
lord chancellor the means and oppor- 
tunity of sitting three days a-week in the 
House of Lords, this arrear has been 
gradually reduced; indeed it was most 
essential that some immediate steps should 
have been resorted to. Whether the plan 
brought forward on that occasion, was a 
measure of sound policy or not, he would 
not at the present moment stop to con- 
sider; but he felt himself called upon to 
inform the House that there was still a 
formidable account behind, an account 
which could not, upon any principle, bé 
justified, and which therefore ought not 
to be permitted to continue. On an in- 
spection of the proper document, it would 
appear that 172 causes still remained 
upon their lordships’ paper, 135 of which 
had been regularly appointed for hearing, 
and 37 of that number were not as yet set 
down for the purpose. Owing to the 
length and importance of some particular 
cases which had been argued before their 
lordships, little progress had been made 
in those appeals which were presented in 
1818; and as the session was near its 
close, a much further reduction could not 
be rationally expected. Here he could — 
not refrain from pressing upon the consi- 
deration of gentlemen, the mischief which 
further discovered itself by the conduct 
which their lordships occasionally had re- 
course to, viz. that of giving preference 
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to a particular description of . causes. 
Upon whatever ground the justification 
of this practice might be attempted, it 
fell with peculiar hardship upon those 
whose appeals were known to have been 
for years upon the paper, and whose re- 
lative interests were, to the parties them- 
selves, equally valuable and important. 
He begged leave to draw the attention of 
the House to a report of their own com- 
mittee in 1812, as to the state of the 
court of Chancery of England. At the 
end of the sittings after Hilary Term in 
the same year, there were in the chan- 
cellor’s paper, 109 original causes, and 
39 appeals from the decisions of sir Wil- 
liam Grant, then master of the Rolls. 
The introduction of the office of vice- 
chancellor took place not many months 
after. To suppose that nothing had been 
gained by an establishment of that de- 
scription, in aid of the ordinary opera- 
tions of the court, would be as ridiculous 
as it must turn out to be untrue. It was 
most certain, that causes had been dis- 
posed of to a very extensive amount, and 
that the interlocutory proceedings had 
been materially dispatched, and by these 
means a particular class of suitors had 
been greatly benefitted, and the chancellor 
relieved. But the question was, whether 
upon the aggregate, giving every just 
credit to the person who holds the situa- 
tion of vice-chancellor, the expectations 
of those who supported the measure or 
the views of the noble lord himself, lord 
Eldon, who was so strong an advocate for 
the plan, have been answered. Whether, 
in point of fact, a great part of the ar- 
duous duty before attached to the great 
seal does not revert back to the chancellor, 
in the shape of appeal, with this difference 
only, that it comes before him in a more 
objectionable form, inasmuch as it creates 
additional delay, and enhances the bitter 
reckoning of the costs. It was in no way 
derogatory, he said, to the abilities of the 
former vice-chancellor, sir Thomas Plu- 
mer, or to the knowledge of the present 
vice-chancellor, sir J. Leach, that their 
judgments were in numerous instances 
the subjects of appeal. It was natural 
that a plaintiff, who had set down his 
cause for the express purpose of its being 
heard before the chancellor, should be 
discontented with a decree, pronounced 
against him by a judge whose opinion he 
never sought. The.same disposition to 
appeal in both parties. will manifest itself 
in all the interlocutory proceedings. that 


and in the Appellant Jurisdiction. 
are occasionally before that court. It was 
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with the impression on his mind, that the 
time of the Jord chancellor would be thus 
exhausted by appeals, that he (Mr. T.) 
had endeavoured, on different occasions, 
to persuade the House to. remove from 
the great seal all jurisdiction in matters 
of bankruptcy, as this did not in earlier 
times constitute a part of the labours im- 
posed upon the chancellor, and the work 
now pressed so heavily upon him as ge- 
nerally to occupy some portion of his day. 
Of this, a reference to the evidence in the 
Appendix to the Reports of 1811, and 
1812, would sufficiently convince the 
House.* 

But it was here necessary, he said, to 
revert to the present state of the court, 
as far as he was able to collect it, In 
doing this, he was under some difficulty 
from the refusal of the Register to afford 
any information without an order from the 
House; and looking to the advanced pe- 
riod of the session, he did not deem it 
prudent to wait till the returns moved 
for by his hon. friend (Mr. Calcraft), 
were laid upon the table; however, he 
thought he could not be far wrong as to 
the state of the Court. With the excep- 
tion of a few reserved for the Chancellor, 
all the original causes commencing with 
the year 1812, have been taken by the 
vice-chancellor. But to satisfy gentle- 
men, how much the time of lord Eldon 
must be occupied by appeals aione, so as 
absolutely to prevent his giving the ne- 
cessary dispatch to the other business of 
the court, he need only give one instance : 
A cause, which related to the title of some 
charity estates, was set down in Easter 
term, 1812; and it remains still unheard. 
Being within the last twelve, it has been 
in the paper fortwo years; and from that 
time the counsel, solicitor, and clerks in 
court are entitled to their fees for at- 
tendance, which, in addition to the charge 
for term-fees, may be calculated for both 


* In Mr. Taylor's attempt to remove 
from the jurisdiction of the great seal all 
matters in bankruptcy, he was supported 
by the opinions of the late sir Samuel Ro- 
milly ; a man whose abilities as a states- 
man and whose transcendent powers as a 
lawyer could only be surpassed by the 
dignified independence of his mind and 
the spotless tenor of his life. His name 
can never die. é 
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‘patties at no less a sum than 120/. a year. 
The appeals from the Rolls and the vice- 
chancellor’s court amounted at present 
to 116.. That gentlemen might have a 
just estimate of the hardship thus ac- 
cruing to the suitors, he would ask per- 
mission to direct their attention to a 
paper he held in his hand, which was a 
copy of the chancellor’s appeal paper, for 
the 19th of May. The first on the list 
was an appeal from a decree of sir William 
Grant’s, made in August, 1812. But as 
this cause had been once taken out of 
the paper by the parties themselves, he 
should not draw any inference from it. 
He would only take notice of the last 
cause in the list, because he knew that 
the individuals concerned in it were most 
anxious to obtain the judgment. That 
was an appeal from the late-master of the 
Rolls, in February, 1814, and in passing 
his eye over those that preceded it, he 
might with safety hazard his belief, that 
most, if not all of them, were of as long 
astanding. There were, he feared, ap- 
peals from the vice-chancellor’s court re- 
- maining nearly from the time of the first 
establishment of the court. He was him- 
self aware of one, which was lodged so 
early as November, 1814, and it now stood 
$6 off. And he knew of another in nearly 
a similar situation. He could bring for- 
ward many more, he assured the House, 
but the parties were so alarmed at the ap- 
prehension of any disclosure that might 
be supposed to emanate from themselves, 
that he would wait till the returns he 
had before alluded to, were regularly 
delivered in, and then he could speak with 
greater certainty as to what actually was 
the general state of business in every de- 
partment of the court. 

But the House must not be led to ima- 
gine that the appeals from the vice-chan- 
cellor’s court were limited to those which 
he had mentioned as entered in the regis- 
trar’s book, and which were placed there to 
await a convenient season for their being 
introduced into the regular paper appropri- 
ated to that purpose. Almost every second 
day there was some important question 
brought before the chancellor in the 
shape of motion or appeal from this 
newly-erected tribunal, and which arose 
out of the interlocutory proceedings of 
that court—there was no end of the 
work thus thrown upon the Great Seal, 
and no exertion of human. industry was 
capable of performing it.—The fault he 
conceived was in the system, and he would 
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take the liberty of offering his reason for 
that opinion. The delivery of the Great 
Seal to the distinguished individual on 
whom it was conferred, made him at once 
a politician and a judge. He was, in fact, 
one of the chief ministers of the Crown, 
liable to all the interruptions and anxieties 
inseparable from such a situation—His 
time was not at his own command—he 
was summoned at 8 moment’s notice, from 
the bench to the cabinet, or called to as- 
sist at a council in the immediate presence 
of his sovereign. His note-book was 
closed on a sudden, and the discussion of 
a claim, on the issue of which thousands 
might depend, was hastily interrupted 
and reserved for another sitting. He de- 
fied even the discriminating faculties of 
lord. Eldon to follow the arguments 
of the advocate as he ought to do, 
under such circumstances as_ these, 
and great as were the powers of his mind, 
they must, in some degree, yield to 
the disadvantages he had to contend 
with. It was to the union of these two 
characters, which ought ever to be kept 
separate and distinct, that the evil of pro- 
tracted suits might, in a great measure, be 
ascribed. The attention of a man, who had 
so extensive and so complicated a range 
of judicial functions to perform, should be 
confined exclusively to his own court ; he 
should never be permitted to travel out of 
it. Were gentlemen aware of the vast 
interests that hang solely upon the opinion 
of this individual? To give them some 
insight into the magnitude and importance 
of these interests, he would assert that 
one-fourth of the property of the country 
was within the grasp of the court of chan- 
cery. He requested gentlemen to turn to 
a paper which he had moved forsome years 
ago, containing an account of money 
then standing in the name of the account- 
ant-general, and he did not suppose it was 
likely that there was now any diminution of 
itsamount. It was curious to observe the 
progressive increase of this fund. The 
paper disclosed the effects of the suitors 
as placed in the Bank of England, begin- 
ning with the year 1756, and ending with 
the year 1818. Without going through 
the detail, it would be found that in 1756, 
the aggregate onlyamounted to2,864,975/. 
16s. 1d.; in 1818 it had reached the 
enormous height of 33,534,520. Os. 10d.* 


_* Return from the Accountant-general’s 
office to the House of Commons, April, 
1819. mild 
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He had no doubt that half of this money 
belonged to infants and lunatics, deposit- 
ed there most properly for safe custody ; 
but he was well satisfied that the other 
half had been, or still was, the subject of 
dispute ; and here he ought to remark, 
that there must be many, very many, 
small sums, making in the whole a large 
total, the property of persons who had a 
strict right to the enjoyment ofit, but the 
expense of extracting which, must nearly 
equal the sum itself, and render it not 
worth their while to apply for it. Gen- 
tlemen would bear in mind that this 
species of loss fell entirely upon those who 
could ill afford to lose what, in reality, 
was their own. To the vast sums in the 
hands of the accountant-general, must be 
added that mass of real estate under the 
superintendence of the respective masters 
of the court; the concerns of which were 
controlled and audited by them, subject 
to the revision of the chancellor himself, 
upon any litigated or doubtful points. 
But the business of the court did not rest 
here.. Innumerable were the questions 
brought forward for decision, where no 
money was deposited, and probably no 
reference made. These were cases arising 
out of the construction of wills—the pecu- 
liar nature of trusts—the doctrine ,and 
designation of uses—injunctions to stay 
waste—the specific performance of agree- 
ments, and a variety of other points with 
which there was no. occasion to trouble 
the House at that moment. He would 
ask what other court in Westminster-hall 
embraced so wide a field of action; nay, 
he would venture to say, that put the 
business of the three courts of common 
law together, it would not amount to that 
which issues out of subjects connected 
with the jurisdiction of the chancellor ; 
and yet these judges are separated from 
all political intercourse with the Crown 
or its servants, and: are studiously kept 
apart from interfering in the executive 
government of the country. They are 
independent of every thing relating to it. 
When be used the word independence, he 
wished not to limit the term to independ- 
ence of mind, or to the circumstances of 
private fortune; he meant:to. imply in it, 
the absence of all other engagements and 
of all other concerns, except those 
which fell under their own immediate 
care and» cognizance.; .The adminis- 
tration of what:is called equity, as far as 
it related to tlre persons who are to dis- 
pense it, should stand upon the same 
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footing, and as far as possible be governed 
by the same principles, 6.1 

There was another wide and well pro- 
tected nursery for delay, to which he must 
particularly advert. He meant the dif- 
ferent tribunals before which the suitors 
may be carried: these tribunals were still 
parts of the same establishment, and the 
power of revision was with the superior 
judge. From the master of the rolls, 
and from the vice-chancellor, there was 
an appeal to the chancellor. Appeals 
were not confined to causes of extraordi- 
nary moment; they might be made, and, 
in point of fact, were made in various 
interlocutory matters; and the conse- 
quence was, as might be well imagined, 
additional expense and additional incon- 
venience. But he would not fatigue the 
House by recurring to that part of his 
argument, as he trusted that he had be- 
fore fully satisfied. them of the strength 
and application of it, and it was for gen- 
tlemen to decide whether some legislative 
steps should not be resorted to, in order 
to free the suitors from the desolating 
ruin, to which their property, their peace, 
and their happiness were thus exposed. 
Surely we were not to shape our ideas of 
tyranny and misrule, so as to narrow them 
to the infliction of bodily pain, the fetters 
of the gaoler, or the unwholesome damp 
of a dungeon; did the torture of the 
mind weigh nothing in the scale of 
wretchedness, when almost existence it- 
self waited upon the slow, the nearly 
insensible progress of a court, and upon 
decisions protracted, from term to term, 
and from year to year? He would, how- 
ever, dwell no longer on this point; but 
leave it, as he might safely do, to. the un- 
biassed: judgment of mankind. He was 
sure they would agree with him, that few 
entered the court of chancery without 
alarm, and that none escaped from it with- 
out suffering. In endeavouring to lay a 
ground for remodelling the method of ad- 
ministering the justice of this court, he 
solicited the calm attention of gentlemen 
to the more enviable situation of the suit- 
ors, when the great. seal had been at dif- 
ferent times in commission. This had 
happened in two instances within his: own 
recollection. At the period of the first, 
the commission of 1783, when lord Lough- 
borough presided, he practised at the bar 
himself, and had.an opportunity of witness- 
ing the dispatch with which the business 
was.conducted, and the satisfaction that 
everywhere followed it. Many. of. the 
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cases were decided as soon as the argu- 
ments of counsel were finished ; and even 
in causes of the greatest intricacy, the 
judgment was scarcely ever protracted 
beyond the period of three or four days. 
As to the second instance, he could not 
speak from his own personal knowledge, 
but he would repeat what he had heard 
from an intimate friend of his, Mr. Justice 
Wilson, whose name was included in the 
commission of 1792. His late majesty 
had commanded lord chief baron Eyre, 
the principal commissioner at that time, 
and his two coadjutors, to appear before 
him at Buckingham-house, on a particular 
day, at 2 o'clock, to restore the Seal, that 
it might be given into the hands of lord 
Loughborough.! When introduced into 
the presence, the king inquired of them 
the state in which they had left the busi- 
ness of the court; the answer was, that if 
the hour at which hismajesty had command- 
ed their attendance, had been 4 o’clock 
instead of two, the last cause on that day’s 

aper would have been decided, the coun- 
sel for the plaintiff being in the act of 
replying, when they were obliged to leave 
the court, by the express direction of his 
majesty. It was here worthy of remark. 
as a strong confirmation of what he 


had advanced, that when lord Loughbo- | 


rough had been some months in possession | 
as fixing proportionate salaries for the 


of the great seal, and to his judicial la- 
bours were superadded his political and 
ROR duties, he was unable to 

eep down the arrear, though he confess- 
edly displayed the same _ professional 
talents, and the same activity and zeal, 
as before when first commissioner. He 
called the particular attention of the 
House to this, as a proof that untila change 
was effected in the mode of administering 
— in. this court, no stretch of intel- 

ct, combined with the greatest legal ac- 
quirements, could overcome the pressure 
of such arduous, mixed, and incompatible 
duties. He assured the House, that no 
man was more tremblingly alive than him- 
self, to the difficulty of proposing any 

lan for a different arrangement of the 
judicial functions of the court of chan- 
cery: however, he would risk his opinions, 
not from a vain conceit that they were 
such as the House would approve, but in 
the hope that they might awaken the at- 
tention of othersmore competent to pursue 
this great question, and redeem the cha- 
racter of the legislature, by substituting 
what was practicable and just, in the room 
of that which he would not scruple to de- 
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nominate cruel and oppressive. He sug- 
gested the propriety of consolidating the 
three tribunals now subsisting in this court 
into one; by dispensing with the office 
of the master of the rolls, and repealing 
the bill allowing the appointment of a 
vice-chancellor. He would then erect 
another court, consisting of four judges, 
the chancellor for the time being, consti- 
tuting a part in the commission, and being 
considered as the head of the court, 
though he was not.to be called upon to 
interfere in its general business, unless in 
cases where the judges were divided in 
their opinions. The bills that were filed, 
would of course be addressed to him, as 
they are always addressed tothe chancel- 
lor of the exchequer on the equity side 
of that court. As the chancellor would 
under this arrangement be relieved fromall 
appeals in his own court, he would leave 
to him, in the way he now possesses it, 
the whole jurisdiction in matters of bank- 
ruptcy. The patronage of the depart- 
ments of the court would remain untouch- 
ed, and the prize so much relied upon, 
as the great excitement. to brilliant exer- 
tion continue as splendid as before. 
‘There were minor subjects of detail which 
he should not weary the House by discuss- 
ing; these related to what he thought 
most desirable in every point of view, such 


chancellor himself, as wellas for the judg- 
es, instead of fees and emoluments, in 
every shape objectionable. This regulation 
ought equally to extend to the masters 
and other officers of the court. He hum- 
bly contended that the plan, the outline 
of which he had been induced to lay be- 
fore the House, would be efficacious as 
to dispatch ; that it would, in a great de- 
gree, remove the wish and anxiety for ap- 
pealing, and thus most essentially contri- 
bute to diminish the expenses of the 
suitors; it would take away. altogether the 
intermediate appeal to the chancellor, 
leaving such appeal to the House of 
Lords only. The chancellor would have 
full leisure to discharge his arduous duties 
as Speaker of the House of Lords, and the 
appellant from the court of chancery 
of England, as those from other courts, 
would have a real and substantial appeal, 
in. lieu of that, which, without the gratui- 
tous and honourable attendance of Jord 
Redesdale, was now become a mockery 
and a farce. He knew it might be argued 
that the bill, empowering the chief baron 
of the exchequer to sit alone in equity, 
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made against the idea of a plurality of 
judges; but he was prepared to show that 
the case was not parallel, and that the 
courts bore no resemblance to each other 
on this particular point. He felt con- 
scious of his own inability, and he should 
not therefore have intruded any notions 
of his own, if it had not been his object 
to call forth the sentiments of others, on 
the nature and magnitude of the evil he 
had placed before the House, an evil 
which no man could venture to extenuate 
or disguise. He would say to both sides 
of the House, and particularly to that 
which took the lead in the administration 
of the country, 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum. 


He implored of gentlemen not to dis- 
miss from their most serious consideration, 
a question of such vital interest as this 
was to the community at large, because, 
on the first view of the plan, they might 
regard it as visionary and novel. He was 
far from being so confident in himself 
as not to suspect that there were faults in 
the arrangement he had submitted to their 
view, and he should not therefore press 
them that evening for a decision; but he 
thought it due to the people who had suf- 
fered so long the severe inflictions of de- 
lay, that the House should, in an open and 
manly manner, declare that they would, 
in the next session of parliament, attempt 
the redress of wrongs so evident as to 
their existence, and so appalling in their 
nature; without this avowal on their part, 
he did not see how gentlemen could lay 
their hands on their hearts and say, with 
any truth, that they had acted in the spirit 
of that famous statute of their ancestors, 
which, in the face of the world, spoke 
these memorable words—* Nulli negabi- 
mus aut differemus, Rectum aut Justiti- 
am.” He would now beg leave to move, 
“ That this House will, early in the next 
session of parliament, take into its most 
serious consideration the present state of 
the High Court of Chancery of England, 
as well as that of the Appellant Jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords, with a view 
to the adoption of such measures as will 
tend in future to facilitate the general 
business of those courts.” — 

The care oo of Londonderry said, that al- 
though parliament sometimes pledgeditself 
asto the course it would take in a subse- 
quent session, it should never do so with- 
out great caution; and he thought they 
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should hesitate to do so in the present 
case, because the resolution countenanced 
the opinion that there was something 
wrong in the Court of Chancery, and that 
a practical remedy fhad been proposed. 
He was not at that time capable of form- 
ing an opinion as to the sweeping remedy 
which had been proposed. As far as the 
appeal business of the House of Lords 
was concerned, he understood that the 
establishment of the vice-chancellor’s 
court had been eminently successful. As 
tothe original business of the court, he 
understood that it was never less in arrear 
than at present. He suggested that it 
would be advisable to withdraw the mo- 
tion, especially as much information on 
the subject, which had been moved for by 
the hon. member for Wareham, was not yet 
on the table. If the hon. gentleman per- 
sisted in his motion, he should move the 
previous question. 

The Attorney-General wished to say a 
few words in reply to the reflections which 
his hon. friend had cast upon the learned 
lord who presided in the Court of Chan- 
cery. His hon, friend had said, that there 
were the same arrears in cases of bank- 
ruptcy and original causes, at present, as - 
there had been before the creation of the 
Vice-chancellor’s court. Now this was by 
no means the fact, as there were no original 
causes and no cases of bankruptcy, at 
this moment, in arrear. There had been 
an increase of appeals to the lord chan- 
cellor, but that was to be attributed to 
the desire which every man felt to have 
his case decided by the great talents and 
learning of that learned lord. No decisions 
had been, or would hereafter, be more re- 
spected than those of the learned judge 
who now presided in the Court of Chan- 
cery, 
Mr. Lockhart said, that the delay, if 
such it might be called, arose out of the 
mechanism of the court. It was a most 
severe hardship upon every small legatee, 
in case of dispute, to be obliged to file a 
billin chancery, which perhaps cost him 
more than his legacy; or to abandon his 
claim altogether. Justice was thus de- 
nied, and dishonesty promoted. The mere 
statement of such a grievance ought to 
induce the House to pledge itself to in- 
quire. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow contended, that it 
might be dangerous, at this late period 
of the session, for the House to pledge 
itself to inquire. The course of argu- 
ment adopted by the last speaker, rather 
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‘went to show, that the court of chancery, 
in its present form at least, ought to be 
abolished altogether, than that any at- 
tempt should be made to introduce a re- 
form into it. With regard to the increase 
of business, it was not to be wondered at 
that the arrears were considerable, con- 
sidering the immense increase of property 
of late years, and the number as well as 
the variety of questions which that in- 
crease had produced. He approved of 
the previous question moved, as it ought 
not to be held out to the public, in the 
interval between the two sessions, that 
great evils would result, or ever had re- 
sulted, from the present practice of the 
court of chancery. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the House was 
called upon to pledge itself to inquiry, 
more especially after what had just been 
said by the learned member, who wonder- 
ed that the enormous arrears now com- 
plained of had not been still greater, re- 
collecting the vast increase of property. 
It was admitted on all hands that an 
abler chancellor could not be found; 
and as all agreed on his merits, surely a 
better opportunity could not be chosen 
than the present for commencing the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that one-half 
of the appeals now before the Lords were 
of four years standing. This being the 
case, he would appeal to the House, whe- 
ther the system pursued by the Court of 
Chancery was not ruinous and vexatious? 
‘All that he asked was an assurance, that, 
at a proper period, the subject should be 
taken into consideration. 

The previous question being put, 
“ That the question be now put,” the House 
divided: Ayes, 52; Noes 56. Majority 
against Mr. Taylor’s motion, 4. 


PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT—CREDI- 
Tors oF Mr. Curistre Burton.] Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley rose to submit a motion, 
the object of which was, to indemnify the 
Creditors of Mr. Christie Burton, mem- 
ber for Beverley in the last parliament, 


for loss occasioned to them by an order 


of that House, in support of its privi- 
leges. The House would recollect that 

r. Burton was confined in the Fleet for 
debt at the time of his election, and that 
he was shortly after set at liberty, in con- 
sequence of an application by letter to 
the Speaker. The creditors commenced 
an action against the warden of the Fleet 
for an escape, and that act was declared 
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by the House to bea high breach of privi- 
lege; but the creditors were excused 
from attending at the bar’ of the House 
to answer for their conduct, on condition 
of withdrawing the suit. Now, as the 
law at present stood, when a party was 
released from a debt by a competent au- 
thority, there was an end to the debt. 
He had looked into the act of James ist, 
which arose out of the case of sir T. 
Shirley, who was taken in execution, 
after he had taken his seat in that House. 
That act gave a power to the creditor to 
sue out execution again within a certain 
time after the privilege of the debtor had 
ceased, but the construction of the act 
applied only to persons who were taken 
in execution after their election, and not 
to those who were actually in execution 
at the time of their election. The amount 
of the debt due to these creditors of Mr. 
Burton was 1,000/. and the whole ex- 
penses which they had incurred might be 
estimated at 2,000/. more. Under all the 
circumstances, he should move, “ That the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House to consider of an Address 
to his Majesty to grant a sum of Money 
by way of compensation for the loss occa- 
sioned to certain Creditors of Mr. Christie 
Burton, member for Beverley in the last 
Parliament in support of its Privileges.” 
This he considered a mere act of justice 
to the individuals, but his object went 
still farther; for he wished hereafter to 
submit a substantive motion to the House 
for the purpose of rendering persons ineli- 
gible to a seat in that House who were 
actually in execution for debt at the time 
of their offering themselves as candidates. 

Mr. Wynn saw no reason whatever 
why Mr. Burton’s creditors did not again 
arrest him, except that having on the 
former occasion had him for six years in 
custody, they thought it better now to 
risk an application to parliament than to 
proceed by a second arrest, after expe- 
riencing the inefficacy of the first. He 
was utterly at a loss to see what doubt 
could be raised upon the words of the act 
of James Ist. ‘There could be no doubt 
that the creditors had their remedy still 
against Mr. Burton. With respect to the 
intention of the hon. member to refider — 
ineligible persons in execution fur debt, 
he thought the qualification already re- 
quired was a sufficient general control. 
That was, however, too grave a question 
to be incidentally discussed. If such 
had been the law, the House could:have 
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been easily,.in past times, deprived of the 
services of some of the greatest orna- 
ments on both sides of it. 

Mr. S. Wortley maintained, that the act 

of James Ist confined the liability of be- 
ing taken under a new writ to persons 
who were taken in execution subsequently 
to their election. In all the cases pre- 
vious to that time, the persons declared 
to be entitled to privilege, had been ar- 
rested subsequently to their election. Mr. 
Burton had the means, if he chose, of 
paying his debts, for he was a man of con- 
siderable property. As to his six years 
confinement, it was merely nominal, for 
at the time of his supposed imprisonment, 
he had himself seen that gentleman at 
Doncaster races. 
_ Mr. Baring agreed that there was abun- 
dant reason for not granting any com- 
pensation to the individuals in question. 
He confessed, however, that he saw no 
difficulty in dealing with this privilege, as 
it was called, in such a way as would pre- 
serve what was valuable in it to the 
House, and at the same time prevent it 
from becoming a source of fraud between 
individuals. The present case was not the 
first of the kind; for some years ago an 
individual had succeeded in making his 
way out of the King’s-bench through that 
House, and had afterwards quitted the 
kingdom. He thought there would be 
no difficulty in enacting, that if any mem- 
ber should plead privilege in exemption 
of arrest, within a given time after his 
election, his seat should become zpso facto 
void. 

The motion was negatived. 


Treasury Bitts.] Mr. Ma- 
erly rose to bring forward his promised 
motion with regard to the interest paid 
upon Irish Treasury-bills, compared to 
that upon Exchequer bills. The Treasury 
bills in Ireland were to raise money for 
the public uses, in the same manner as 
the Exchequer bills; but they were not 
sold in open market in Ireland, as the 
Exchequer bills were in this country ; and 
were issued, he presumed, by special fa- 
vour as the Bank of Ireland thought 
praper: In 1815, the unfunded debt of 


reland was. about 2,500,000/.; in 1816, | 
2,500,0002. ; in 1817, 5,000,0002.; in 1818, 


itexceeded 5,600,000/.; and in 1819 it was 
nearly 5,000,000/. Up to 1818, the Bank 
received 5 per cent interest upon these 
bills ; and in 1819 and 1820, they had 4 per 


cent. In the early part of 1815, the rate 
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of interest upon Exchequer bills was $3d. 
er diem; or 5/. 6s. 3d. per cent per ann. 

n the latter part of that year it was "5 
or 4/.18s.10d. In1816, it was 3d. In 
1817, it was 2td. or 31. 16s. 2d. per ann. ; 
and afterwards, in the same year, 2d. or 
3l. Os. 10d. On the sale of these bills, 
too, it must be observed, that the govern- 
ment expected a premium of 5s. which of 
course ought to be considered in abate- 
ment of the interest. From the course 
pany he calculated that the public 

ad lost in 1816, near 12,500/.; in 1817, 
92,0001. ; in 1818, 125,0002. ; in 1819, 
109,000/.; in 1820, 94,000/.; forming a 
total of upwards of 400,000/. in a few 
years, and being nearly equal to 500,000/., 
which the Bank of Ireland lent at 4 per 
cent upon the renewal of their charter. 
His present object was prospective, and 
in the hope of preventing, in future trans- 
actions, an expenditure which he thought 
need not be incurred, he would move, 
‘«« That it is expedient that the same rate 
of Interest should be paid on Irish Trea- 
sury Bills as on Exchequer Bills.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was but fair that Ireland should be 
placed in as advantageous a situation as 
this country, with respect to loans, and it 
certainly was not in a better. Upon the 
repeal of the war taxes in 1816 govern- 
ment was under the necessity of making 
a loan from the Bank of Ireland, the ca- 
pital of which had since been reduced 
rom five to one million, while the interest 
had been reduced from five to four per 
cent, and if the remaining one million 
were now to be paid off, a loss would be 
incurred upon the exchange of at least 
two per cent, by which, of course, the 
public would suffer, although the means 
of paying it off might be borrowed at 
8 per cent. By this proceeding also it 
would be recollected that one million 
must be taken from the circulation of 
England to be transferred to Ireland. 
The interest upon the unfunded debt had 
been reduced from five to three per cent, 
which reduction had produced a saving to 
the country of no less than 600,000/. a 
ear. 

Mr. Maberly said, that if a wise policy 
were pursued, there would be no necessity 
for the Banks of Ireland or England hold- 
ing the Treasury bills in question, at a 
rate of interest different from that at 
which the merchants of London were paid. 
If there was a man who could say cen- 
sciontiously that the public ought to pay 
3 
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12,0001. a year more to the Bank of Ire- 
land than would be required to pay other 
individuals, for holding these bills, he 
would give up his motion. ; 

ot House divided: Ayes, 31 ; Noes, 


List of the Minority. 
Baring, A. Maberly, J. 
Bury, lord. Moore, P. 
Becher, W. W. Martin, J. 
Bernal, R. Newport, sir J. 
Chaloner, R. Philips, G. 
Colborne, R. Philips, J. 
Calvert, N. Robinson, sir G. 
Davies, ‘col, Smith, J. 
Evans, W. Smith, W. 
Gordon, R. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Grattan, J. Scarlett, J. 
Hornby, E. Tierney, rt, hon. G. 
Hume, J. ‘Wood, alderman 
James, W. Whitbread, S. C. 


Lockhart, J. J. TELLERS. 


Milton, lord Grant, J. P. 
Monck, J. B. Maberly, J. 
DISFRANCHISEMENT 


Bitt.] Lord Milton, in rising to move 


that the House do agree to the Lords’ 


Amendments in this bill, thought it ne- 
cessary to say a few words, in order to 
guard himself from being supposed to 
prefer the present state of the bill to the 
state in which it was when it left that 
House. He thought it would have been 
much better had the franchise been trans- 
ferred to Leeds ; but, considering that the 
main object of the bill was not so much 
the substitution of any rec place, 
as the disfranchisement of Grampound, he 
should be sorry to propose any proceed- 
ing that might lead to the loss of the bill 
altogether. He hoped, however, that on 
some future occasion a measure might 
be adopted better calculated to repair the 
defects in our representative system, and 
to preserve the balance which ought to be 
maintained between the various interests 
of the country. The present was the 
fourth bill of a similar character, which 
increased the weight of the landed in- 
terest in that House. Now, with all his 
natural partiality for the landed interest, 
he was decidedly of opinion that -the 
House ought not to legislate in a way 
which might give to any individual in- 
terest an undue preponderance. _ 

Mr. Wynn said, he regretted the altera- 
tions made in the bill. As the Lords had 
agreed to the disfranchisement of Gram- 
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better if they had sent down a separate 
bill mentioning the place to which they 
wished the franchise to be transferred. 
He thought the situation of the county 
of York, unless divided into two counties; 
would be rendered much worse by having 
to elect four representatives in place of 
two. It would afford opportunities of 
keeping open the poll, when there was no 
hope or chance of success. It was likely, 
too, that the West Riding would return 
all the four members, inasmuch as 14,000 
polled there at the last election, and only 
8,000 in the North and East riding. He 
wished, therefore, that the bill might be 
sent back to the Lords with an amend- 
ment, the object of which would be to 
provide that the West riding, including 
the city of York, should send two repre- 
sentatives to parliament, and the East and 
North riding two more. They might state 
at the same time that they did not insist 
on the amendment, and by that means 
incur no risk of losing the bill. ; 
Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that the House 
of Lords had placed them in a more cruel 
situation than they had ever before stood 
in. The question originally was, whether 
the elective franchise should be extended 
to the county of York, or given to the 
town of Leeds. That House had solemn! 
decided in favour of the latter proposi- 
tion. The Lords had, however, entirel 
changed the bill. They said, ** You shail 
not have two burgesses, but you shall 
have two knights of the shire.” Now, he 
would ask whether, in a case affecting the 
rights of the Commons, the Lords ought 
to have made a change of such magnitude, 
without the most serious consideration. 
He would contend that by the alteration 
made in this bill the peers had added 
greatly to their influence. He would say 
that a greater misfortune could not hap- 
en to the county of York than the having 
our representatives in parliament. Look- 
ing, however, to the bill, he could not 
give it his sanction, for the mere purpose 
of securing the principle on which it was 
founded. It was a measure which satis- 
fied nobody, not even those who were 
most favourable to reform. ‘Their better 
course would be to reject this bill, to agree 
to asecond for the disfranchisement of 
Grampound, and afterwards to consider 
to what place the elective franchise should 
be granted. | 
e Marquis of Londonderry admitted 
that this was a case of considerable diffi- 
culty. For his own part, he did not think 


pound, he thought it would have been 
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that the course pursued by the Lords was 
at all objectionable. In acting as they- 
had done, the Lords had merely exercised 
their legislative power to give,to the mea- 
sure which had beensent to them that shape 
which the expedience of the case seeme 
to require. His hon. friend would wish 
merely to extinguish the right of voting 
in Grampound, and that being done, he 
would leave the other question to be set- 
tled afterwards. This would be most un- 
wise, because he did not think that the 
other House had bound itself to the ex- 
tinction of the right of electing two mem- 
bers for Grampound, without pointing out 
a place for which two members might be 
returned in their room. With respect to 
the objections of his learned friend (Mr. 
Wynn), he would only observe, that if 
they passed the present bill, it could not 
be considered an irrevocable measure. If 
his learned friend came forward next ses- 
sion, and pointed out the means by which 
woadditional members might be elected for 
Yorkshire, in a manner more eligible than 
that which was now proposed, he did not 
think that the House would be precluded 
from agreeing to that bill, by voting for 
the bill now before the House. Parlia- 


ment would separate with more credit to 
itself by agreeing to the bill in its present 


shape, than they 
it, and waited til 

that were to brin 
measure that the i 


gine. 

Lord J. Russell said, the question was, 
whether or not the bill, as amended, was so 
ill adapted to its object, that it would be 
well to reject it. The object was first to 
teform the borough of Grampound, and 
then to transfer the right of returning two 
Tepresentatives to another place. It had 
been decided that the borough was cor- 
rupt, and that the elective franchise 
should be transferred to some other place, 
and to this the Lords had agreed. The 
Commons had proposed to give the fran- 
chise to the borough of Leeds, the Lords 
decided that it should be transferred to 
the large county of York. Now, though 
he wished that Leeds should return two 
members to parliament, he was still of 
opinion that more members ought to be 
given to the county of York. He was 
therefore content that the bill as amended 
should pass; but in a future session, he 
proposed to call the attention of the House 
to the claims of large towns to send mem- 
bers to that House. 


would do if they rejected 
another session, although 

forth the most partons 
uman mind could ima- 
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The amendments were agreed to. After 
which, lord Milton gave notice that he 
would to-morrow move for leave to bring 
in a bill « for facilitating the taking of the 
Poll on contested Elections for the County 


d | of York.” 


Tue ConsTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. ] 
Mr. Brougham rose to call the attention 
of the House once more to a society, the 
existence and nature of which he had oc- 
casion upon a former evening to bring 
under its notice. If he was then disposed 
to view with alarm what he saw in this 
association, he viewed with still greater 
anxiety the proceedings that had since 
been avowed by it.. He held in his hand 
a letter which had been distributed among 
all the members, and which purported to 
be a copy of another letter, a circular, that 
this self-constituted body of prosecutors 
had thought proper to issue—to whom 
did the House think? To the magistrates 
of England. It came from “ The Bridge- 
street Committee.” The “ Bridge-street 
Committee” (as if they were, of course, 
well known to all the kingdom), had 
erected themselves into a body, and issued 
circulars only to all the magistrates. of 
England. And what was their object? 
First, to expound to the magistrates the 
law of the land in matters of libel. They 
inclosed in this circular a copy of a pamph- 
let, composed under their auspices, an 
containing their digest of this law, for the 
guidance of the magistrates. Now, this 
might be reckoned only a foolish and pre- 
sumptuous intermeddling on the part of the 
committee ; but it was followed by some- 
thing of a different nature, as this circular 
would show. That it was legal for a per- 
son to prepare a bill of indictment, or for 
two or more persons to prepare sucha 
bill, he was not one to deny ; but, whether, 
though it might in itself be legal, if tem- 
perately and discreetly done, it might not 
deserve another character, if done, and 
systematically done, by a large body with 
formidable funds to back them—that 
might form another consideration. Many 
societies there might be, instituted for 
different purposes, and incidental to 
which might be a prosecution, Nobody 
would quarrel with them for that; but 
when the House saw an association which 
was founded for the purposes of prosecu- 
tions, which attempted to supersede the 
powers of the attorney-general, its legality 

ecame more questionable. Even. with 
this he would not quarrel ; but the object 
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which they had in this circular ventured 
to avow was not to be so passed over. 
(Mr. Brougham then read from a paper], 
—“ Sir; In pursuance of the 4th resolution 
of the address”—but the House ought to 
know that this was signed by a Mr. J.B. 
Sharp, who styled himself “Honorary As- 
sistant Secretary: was dated No. 6, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and addressed 
to the magistrates of England! “I am 
directed”—by whom? «by the commit- 
tee”—so that the magistrate was bound 
to know who and what this committee 
was : “ I am directed by the committee to 
transmit you a copy of”’—so and so; the 
address, in short, of this society. ‘In 
pursuance of the 4th resolution of the 
address, the committee have found it 
necessary to institute several prosecutions 
against persons engaged in the sale of 
libellous and seditious works; some of 
which prosecutions have been abandoned 
upon the parties expressing their contri- 
tion.” In God’s name to whom? To 
Mr. J. B. Sharp and this committee, for- 
sooth! ‘And upon that being done, these 
gentlemen, it seemed, were gracious! 

pleased to enter a noli prosequi. But this 
was not all. The association was not satis- 
fied with convictions, with the surrender 
upon oath of the dangerous stocks of 
these venders of seditious publications, 
and with these expressions of contrition 
to Mr. J. B. Sharp; but the parties were 
required to enter into an engagement 
never again to drive the same trade! 
Now, here he must protest against a so- 
ciety of this sort attempting to erect a 
jurisdiction of its own as it were, to indict 
sundry persons whom it might choose to 
proceed{against ; and then threatening the 
party’with all those further measures which 
could be resorted to by an association 
backed by ample funds, and supported by 
all these powerful names which it put 
forth, The person proceeded against was 
menaced with ruin if he held out; for de- 
fence would amount to ruin with such an 
association; and the party could have 
nothing else to look to, unless he came 
forward and expressed contrition to Mr. 
J. B. Sharp, at No. 6, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars; and unless, too, he gave up 
his whole stock of libellous and seditious 
publications; and even this would not 
avail him, without taking an oath to do so 
no more. And now he should like to be 
informed, if there were present any mem- 
ber of this constitutional association, upon 


what authority that oath was equired. | 
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He desired to know upon what authority 
it was allowed, under such a govern- 
ment as this, where there were two such 
law officers as the attorney and solicitor- 
general, hitherto not slow to detect, nor 
remiss to proceed ‘against such offences ; 
where there was a secretary of: state not 
tardy to expound the law, and not back- 
ward in issuing his circulars addressed like- 
wise to the magistrates of this kingdom— 
he wished to know by whose authority it 
was that this self-constituted association 
came forward with a circular to the magis- 
trates avowing that their proceedings had 
gone on in a regular course, from associa- 
tion to subscription, from subscription to 

romulgation, from promulgation to the 
instituting of indictments against a par- 
ticular set of individuals. ‘That no one 
might be in doubt upon the law, the com- 
mittee informed the public, that they 
had “served” a copy of the inclosed ex- 
position of the law of libel, upon every 
shopkeeper and other person who may so 
behave.” « Many dealers,” it was observ- 
ed, “have thereupon relinquished the 
further sale or publication of these works 
and caricatures. In no case has the pro- 
secution been commenced till a few days 
after the service of this notice, with a 
view to allow them the opportunity of re- 
linquishing the sale of their stock. Under 
these circumstances should a conviction of 
the party be obtained, the delivery of this 
notice will be pleaded in aggravation, 
upon the offender’s being brought up for 
judgment.” So that juries and judges 
were to be called upon to consider as the 
last of all imaginable aggravations, that 
parties shall have been served with no- 
tices:of such a committee as this, and had 
neglected tocomply with them! They were 
to be found to have acted in contempt of 
Mr. J. B. Sharp, and the committee. 
The notice of these illustrious personages 
—these honorary secretaries—these limbs 
of the law, had been neglected, and par- 
ties were therefore to be prosecuted.— 
This might sound absurd enough in that 
House, or in a court of law; but out of 
doors it would have this effect :—men 
might thus be proceeded against for what 
the wisdom of this society had assumed to 
be scandalous and seditious libels, and 

et be all the while perfectly innocent ; 
Secause the society might possibly mis- 
take the law upon the subject. It might 
turn out upon legal examination, that the 
poor tradesman, of whom they had previ- 
ously bought the book or picture, had 
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been much more innocently. employed 
than the society itself. But to show how 
likely the unfortunate parties were to ob- 
tain a fair trial, he would read another 
passage of this production Prosecu- 
tions are now going on against a notorious 
vender of seditious publications.” This 
was not throwing the slightest imputation 
to be sure upon the individual hereafter to 
be tried: it wasin no degree giving a co- 
lour to the question; it was a proof of 
their anxiety that he should be fairly and 
dispassionately tried! He thought he 
had now done quite enough in mentioning 
this matter once more to stop the course 
of this association. Not the least evil of 
of that association was, the circumstance 
of its numbering among its members 
about 40 peers of the realm, who were 
thus lending their names to a set of men 
capable of using them for these purposes : 
for he was far from supposing that those 
noble individuals, in so doing, were aware 
of the consequences of such a permission ; 
which was, that in the end they were to 
be the judges in the last resort of those 
who were to be prosecuted by such attor- 
neys as these men were. Let the House 
well consider what must be another equally 
inevitable result of these prosecutions. 
An association such'as this was, poisoned 
justice in its very source. It called up 
all the angry assions and the interested 
feelings of individuals in that class of so- 
ciety from which jurymen were to betaken. 
What chance of a fair trial would a poor 
man have, before ‘a jury taken out of the 
neighbourhood of some great man, a mem- 
ber of this association? He was not stat- 
ing this’ case’ upon mere speculative 
grounds.’ A gentleman of great respecta- 
bility, fortune, and consideration, upon 
seeing the name of a noble lord in the 
list of these associations had made a re- 
mark tothe same effect. That gentle- 
man’s first observation upon reading it, 
was, ‘** While that nobleman’s name 
stands upon this list, none of his nume- 
rous: tenants will be fit for jurors at any 
such trials.” He felt no hesitation in 
saying wherein lay the remedy for this 
evil. date had the power 
of suppressing the proceedings of this 
society by entering a nolle prosequi 
upon all their indictments. Let it not be 
said that that law-officer should rather 
stop till some case of gross abuse, 
might call for his intervention—an evil 
of such a description demanded a prompt 
and decided remedy. He had to apolo- 
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gize for again calling the attention of the 
House to one of the greatest abuses which 
had grown up for many years; and which, 
if not put down by order of that House, 
or by the law-officers of the Crown, might 
lead to much more serious perversions of 
the law, than any other practices which © 
had for a long time threatened it. 

Mr. Scarlett begged leave’ to say a few 
words with respect to the illegality of 
this association. The motives of the gen- 
tlemen were probably such that no one 
would wish to treat them harshly; but 
their proceedings were contrary to the 
law of the land. In individual cases, the 
party aggrieved was allowed to be the 
prosecutor by the law of England, but 
where the public was the party, the pro- 
secutor was the government itself, and the 
attorney-general was the recognised agent 
of that government. The effect of this 
society's labours was, in fact, to libel the 
attorney-general. They implied that that 
officer had not been sufficiently vigilant, 
and that the society therefore undertook 
to remedy his defect of duty. Now, 
what would be said of a private gentle- 
man, who should go about the country, 
indicting offences, committed, not against 
his interests, but against the interests of 
the public? © What an_ extraordinary 
thing this would be—a sort of perambu- 
lating attorney-general. This association 
undertook prosecutions, however, on a 
similar scale. Where the attorney-general 
was concerned, ‘the’ proceeding was re- 
gular: where the party aggrieved ‘ptose- 
cuted the defendant knew his prosecutor. 
On the contrary, inthe cases in which the 
Constitutional Association interfered, the 
prosecutors were unknown; no names were 
avowed, and’ some of them might be upon 
that very special jury which would have 
to try the offence charged against the de- 
fendant. There was no person who had 
considered the question in a legal or con- 
stitutional point of view, who could not 
concur in condemning such an association. 

Mr. Warre oe his suprise, that 
this Association having been pronounced 
illegal by what he considered the highest 
law authority in that House, no member 
of his majesty’s government had offered a 
word of explanation’ on the subject. 

~The Marquis of Londonderry ques- 
tioned the propriety of any discussion’ as 
to what the attorney-general ought or 
ought not to do, inthe absence of that 
learned gentleman. Without entering 


into the legality or constitytionality of the 
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Association, he could not but express his 
regret, that if it was of such a character 
as had been described, the mischief of 
the principle did not flash upon their 
minds before, when missionaries, were 
sent down to prosecute men, not for libel, 
but to death; and great names appeared 
to the subscriptions, which were as likely 
to warp the minds of the jury as in the 
present instance.—But it really seemed 
asif all the sensibility of those who were 
so shocked at the formation of this society, 
was reserved for the sole crime of libel; 
and as if the very name of Constitutional 
Association called forth all their powers 
of reprobation, 

_ Sir J. Sebright concurred in the opin- 
ions which had been given respecting the 
Association, which has taken upon itself 
the task of teaching magistrates their 
duty. He, for one, would dispense with 
the instruction of a body, which he con- 
sidered illegal and unconstitutional. 

, Mr. Brougham said, that the insinua- 
tion of the noble marquis was unfounded 
in fact, for he had distinctly stated that an 
association of two or more persons to indict 
or prosecute might be legal where there 
was a lack of diligence in the proper 
quarter: but what he objected to was the 
system of prosecution going on day after 

y, until the liberty of the press was re- 
duced to a mere shadow. Such prosecu- 
tions, and the associations for carrying 
them on, were different from those for 
prosecuting felons ; for in the former case 
party feelings would be created ; but who 
could suppose that a party would be made 
in the prosecution of felons ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry observed 
that there was an association for the sup- 
pression of vice, the object of which was 
to Bronecute all offences against decency 
and morality, and he had not heard any 
objection to it; nor did he conceive why 
an objection should be urged against this 
association, because it had for its object 
the and suppression of dis- 
loyalty and sedition. 
Mr, Scarlett considered that there was 
n0 eee whatever between the cases, 
He thought the self-called Constitutional 
Association a gross and severe attack on 
his majesty’s government. 

The Solicitor-General said, he could 
not avoid expressing his surprise that 
the Constitutional Association should have 
been called illegal. He would take it 
upon himself to say that in that society 
there was nothing illegal, or at all contrary 
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to the spirit of the constitution. If this 
were contrary to law, he should be glad to 
know who were the judges of the law— 
whether that. House or the ordinary judges 
of the land. Now he would say, that when 
the question of the legality of the Associa- 
tion had recently come before thejudges of 
the land, he had not heard from the court 
any insinyation that the society was ille- 
gal. Could the: House think that if this 
society had been contrary to law the 
judges of the land would not have objected 
to it? Was the House to believe that the 
association of persons for the prosecu- 
tion of offences against the law was in 
itself a violation of that law? He main- 
tained that such an association was not 
illegal; of the policy of it he was not 
iving any opinion, but he challenged his 
learned friends to say that it was illegal to 
rosecute persons guilty of the crime of 
libel. It had been said that the attorney- 
general might if he pleased enter a 
nolle prosequi to the indictments of the 
society. He did not profess to be in the 
secrets of the society 3 but he had been 
informed by a learned friend who sat near 
him, in the court. the other day, that 
there were two cases of the most atro- 
cious libel against the sovereign; and he 
would ask whether those were cases in 
which a nolle prosequé ought to have been 
entered by the attorney-general? Cries 
of « Hear !” from the Opposition benches, 
He very well understood the meaning of 
those cheers; but he would ask whether 
the attorney-general was to make it is 
business to go into every printand pamphlet 
hop in the metropolis, in order to hunt 
out for libellous caricatures and publica- 
tions. If the society discovered such, 
and selected them for prosecution, it was 
no means any imputation upon the 
vigilance of his learned. friend. He felt 
satisfied that his learned friend could use 
his discretion in cases of ex-officio infor- 
mations; but it was hardly necessary for 
him to observe that there were cases where 
it would not be proper to prosecute. 
Lord Milton said, that no judge or 
court could, or ought to give any opinion 
as to the legality or illegality of a pro- 
secution on which they might be called 
to determine. With theassociation in ques- 
tion they had nothing todo. They had 
only to decide upon the point of law, with- 
out at all considering who were the pro- 
secutors. 
Mr. Wynn said, be objected to any pub- 
lic prosecutions by irresponsible persons, 
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in cases of libel. He was not surprised 
that many individuals supported such an ‘ 
association, considering that so many 
libels were circulated through the country. 
The feeling, he did not doubt, was a good 
one, though he considered its application 


as unsafe and dangerous. The solicitor- 
gencral had asked, whether the attorney- 
eral was bound to hunt after libel- 
ous caricatures and publications, he did 
not say he was; but he thought that the 
secretary of state ought not to be ignorant 
of their existence, but should point them 
out for prosecution. To leave such 
matters to irresponsible bodies was, he 
thought, pregnant with danger. The 
establishment of Orange lodges had 
originated in a good feeling, but the House 
had seen how dangerous such associations 
had since proved to be. 
The committee of supply was deferred, 
and the House adjourned. 
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Thursday, May 31. 


INDEPENDENCE OF PARLIAMENT. ] Mr. 
Bennet rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
bring in a bill for better securing the inde- 
pen ence of parliament; and, in submitting 

is proposition to the House, it gave him 
great satisfaction to reflect that he was in- 
troducing no novelty to its consideration. 
In the plan which he’ should propose for 
their adoption, he had followed closely 
the path of their ancestors, and had put 
his foot, wherever it was possible, in the 
very track in which they had trodden. 
In looking into the subject, the first ques- 
tion that suggested itself was, what, in the 
language and-spirit of the constitution, 
was meant by the term House of Com- 
mons.” He found, by looking at the best 
authorities, that it ought to be the living 
image of the people of England—a body 
whose object it was to represent the opi- 
nions, express the feelings, and guard the 
interests of the nation at large. - Sach be- . 
ing the purposes for which this body ex- 
’ isted, it becdme necéssary to consider 
next the manner in which it was consti- 
tuted. It would be difficult to conceive 
a plan more oe to the integrity of 
parliament, than that which would attach 
a large body of members to the Crown, by 
the ties of office. He was not so wild as 
to say that the leading members of govern- 
ment ought not to fill seats in that House; 


but this he would say, that the best mode | 
which Gould be adopted for the destruc- 


Independence of Parliament. 


tion of the independence of parliament 
would be to keep the gentlemen of the 
country attached to the administration of 
the day by beneficial places, thus securing 
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a certain majority for every one of its 
measures, no matter how derogatory to 
the honour or how hostile to the liberties 
of the nation. Their ancestors, from the 
earliest period, had clearly laid down the 
method in which members were to qualify 
themselves for entering the House of 
Commons ; but it was not until the strug- 
gle had commenced between that House 
and the Crown, that the House exhibited 
any jealousy of the power of the Crown, 
or ‘took any measures in order to control 
it. The first instance of that jealousy 
which he could find in their Journals was 
in the reign of James 1st ; and it was very 
curious to remark, that in the very first 
‘year of his reign a letter was sent by his 
command from the lord chancellor to the 
‘Speaker, informing him that certain mem- 
bers of that House had been appointed to 
certain offices, and asking him whether 
they would be allowed to retain their seats. 
Some of them had been appointed to com- 
mands in Ireland; others had been sent 
abroad 4s attibassador's ; and one of them 
had been niade attorney-general. The 
House connived at the attorney-general’s 
retaining his seat in that parliament; but 


|in the next they declared him incapable of 


holding it, 6n the ground, as he undeér- 
stood, that it was a new office. All per- 


‘sons whio held livery andér the Crown 


were precluded from sitting in parlianient. 


‘It was not until the year 1680, that the 


House cafiie to a tinanimous vote, that no 


‘member ‘should hold an offite diider the 


Crown without express leave of the 
House. In 1692, the first placé-bill, of 
which the wote of 1680 Was thé founda- 


‘tion, was iftrdduced into patlianient ; and 
‘though it edtried through the 
fiions, it ‘Was lost in the Lords. In the 


next it passed ‘through béth Houses, 
but did not becotiie in ‘consequérice 
of the king refusing ‘his assént to it. The 
House of Commons, when ‘that refusal 
was announcéd te it, ‘camié fo 4 resolution, 


‘that whoever had advised the king not to 


he the royal assert to the ‘act touching 
rée arid impartial proceedings in patlia- 
ment, which was to redress a grievance 
and take off a scandal upon the procéeds 
ings of tle Commions in parliament, was 
an énemy to their majesties and the king- 

om. In 1700, the act of William and 
Mary Was ‘passed, which disqualified tlie 
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vholders of certain. offices from sitting in 
parliament, and enacted that all members 
who accepted offices under the Crown 
should by that act vacate their seats. The 
next place bill was the 6th of queen 
Anne, which declared any person having 
apension under the Crown during plea- 
sure, or for aterm of years, to be inca- 
le either of being elected or of sitting 

in parliament. In the Ist of George Ist, 
‘another place-bill was passed ; and from 
that period repeated efforts had been made 
.to diminish the power of the Crown over 
parliament, and to exclude from it the 
equipage and underlings of office. Those 

- efforts, had-been frustrated; some in one 
way, others in a different. Sir R. Wal- 
oy adopted the plan of letting a place- 
ill pass through the Commons almost 
without a discussion, and of defeating it 
afterwards by his influence in the House 
of Lords. In 1742, however, under the 
auspices of Mr. Pelham, the act was pass- 
ed, which.excluded a great variety of per- 
sons, and adopted the principle of clearing 
the House of Commons from the under- 
lings of office, and of retaining in it only 
such members as were necessary to the 
administration of public business. He 
did not know that any other plan for se- 
curing the independence of parliament 
had been submitted to it until the close 
of the American war. A vote of parlia- 
ment then declared, that the influence of 
the Crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished; and upon 
that vote, seconded as it was by the voice 
of the people, Mr. Burke brought in a 
bill, which, if it had passed in the state 
in which he first laid it on the table, 
would have been most useful; but which 
was rendered less valuable by the ar- 
Fangements, negotiations, compromises, 
.and sacrifices of principle, which were 
made in Passing it through the two 
Houses of Parliament. From that pe- 
tiod to the present, parliament had been 
carefully purifying itself from without, 
-but had studiously avoided purifying 
itself within. It had allowed ministers 
to keep within the close battalion of 
.their retainers, all those who were in any- 
wise engaged in carrying on the king’s 
_business ; and if any man would contrast 
the recent majorities and minorities, he 
.would find that all public questions in 
_which the power of the Crown had been 
opposed to the voice and the, feelings of 
_the people, had been carried against the 
people by the dead votes of those mem- 


bers, who, being the hacks of office, were 
consequently at the beck and call of mi- 
nisters.. He wished to keep clear of all 
subjects of immediate discussion, from a | 
fear of exciting that angry feeling which 
generally attended questions that had re- 
cently been before the House; but still 
he could not help saying, .that if hon. 
members would only recollect what had 
occurred since the year 1812, they must 
make up their minds to this truth—that 
government had only been supported in 
that House by a majority of its own crea- 
tures. He did not mean to say that 
on questions of great national import- 
ance, the sense of the House was over- 
ruled by the voice of placemen and pen- 
sioners: he referred principally to mat- 
ters of economical reform, and subjects of 
that kind, where the preventive vote was 
given by some useless lord of the Admi- 
ralty or bedchamber. At the period to 
which he had particularly referred—when 
great reforms were made in the construc- 
tion of the House—the power and pa- 
tronage of the government, its domestic 
and colonial influence, were at a minimum 
compared with the present moment. The 
whole revenue of the country was then 
less than the mere charge for its collec- 
tion now. In the last year it had cost 
4,100,000/., which was a larger revenue 
than Geo. 2nd possessed at. the passing 
of the act of 1742, or than Geo. 3rd en- 
joyed when he ascended the throne. 

With regard to the proposition he had 
to offer, he had scrupulously attended to 
the great principles that had guided our 
ancestors, his chief object being to ex- 
clude clerks and underlings from the 
House, leaving the great officers of go- 
vernment still in possession of their seats. 
He had first directed his attention to the 
Treasury, which consisted of a chancellor 
of the exchequer, and five lords. He was 
willing that the chancellor of the exche- 
quer should remain, and that one of the 
Jords for England and another for Ireland 
should also remain; but he thought the 
other three lords would be much better 
employed in doing the business of. the 
board than in doing the business of the 
House. They ought, in fact, if they ex- 
isted at all, to be efficient public servants, 
not chosen from motives of favour and in- 
fluence—because this peer, the relative of 


the lord of the Treasury, had five, this six, _ 


and that seven votes in the House—but 
because they were men of knowledge and ° 
industry, and. whose talents were calcu- 
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lated to promote the public benefit. He. 


did not mean to complain of the presence 
of the two secretaries of the Treasury ; 
they were useful and intelligent persons, 
though he could not help here remarking 
upon the mode in which the spirit of the 
act of queen Anne had been violated. 
The spirit of it required that persons 
should vacate their seats when they ac- 
cepted offices under government; but as 
the words were “ under the Crown,” these 
two secretaries never vacated their seats, 
because they were nominated by the com- 
missioners of the Treasury. The next 
offices to which he came were those of the 
secretaries of state. The foreign secre- 
taryship was very ably filled by the noble 
- marquis ; and there was no question that 
he should be allowed a seat of a com- 


moner, or ifa peer, that he should be re- 
| tent of their arduous duties.—The board 


presented by his secretary in the House 
of Commons. The same might be said 
of the other secretaries of state: being 
peers, they had their representatives here; 
and it was fit that they should continue. 
There was also no question that the secre- 
tary for Ireland should have a seat; but 
he did not see why the House need be 
favoured with the company of the vice- 
treasurer of Ireland. ‘This was quite a 


new office, and directly in the teeth of the 


_ act of Anne. The late Mr. Ponsonby had 
proposed that the salary of the vice-trea- 
surer should be reduced to 2,000/. a year; 
but the government resolved that he should 
receive annually more than 3,000/. Mr. 
Ponsonby had objected to the office al- 
together; and the House very nearly co- 
incided with him; since the numbers were, 
100 for the larger salary, and 98 for its 
diminution. Among the majority on that 
occasion were from 30 to 40 placemen—a 
striking proof of the services they ren- 
dered in that House !—He then came to 
the India Board, consisting of the presi- 
dent, a noble lord, aright hon. gentleman, 
and the secretary. His wish was to allow 
the president a seat, but to remove all the 
others from parliament—to leave one, and 
to turn out three: and he would state 
they were of no use here, 
and he firmly believed of no use elsewhere. 
The name of India was now not even men- 
tioned in parliament: the House had as 
little to do with it as with the planet Ju- 
piter: it had not been. méntioned since 
1813: no budget had been brought for- 
ward, and no account given of the state of 
the colony: it had never of late been heard 
of but on a motion of an hon. friend of his 
VOL. V. 


the Indepenidence of Parliament: 
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(Mr. Hume), and on the vote of thanks 
to the marquis of Hastings. In 1784, 
Mr. Pitt, having defeated one India bill, 
introduced another of his own, with his 
usual flourish, stating that the country was 
to be put to no expense; that gentlemen 
of talent and character would serve for 
nothing, and that their public spirit was 
to be its own reward. But what follow- 
ed? In 1794, lord Melville came down to 
ropose the present construction of the 
ndia board, viz. that the president was 
to have 2,000/. a year; two other mem=- 
bers, 1,600/. each, and the secretary 
1,200/. All four were likewise to hold 
seats in the House, to swell majorities, 
but to do literally nothing for India. They 
were to vote for the minister at his beck 
and command, and in violation of the 
statute, and that was to be the full ex- 


of Admiralty next presented itself, and 
five of the lords were found sitting in the 
House of Commons, each receiving 1,000/. 
a year, and with the secretary and comp- 
troller, mustering séven votes. He should 
be glad to know why they were here. The 
noble secretary at war presented a whole- 
some example of a man standing alone in 
arliament, but equal to the duties of it; 
or he had, within these few weeks, sus~ 
tained a most arduous struggle on some 
of the most extensive estimates ever pro~ 
duced to the House. If he, single-handed, 
were competent for the army, why did the 
navy need these seven champions? They 
were, in truth, only to rally round the go- 
vernment, and to form that regular band of 
allies upon whom ministers could always 
confidently depend. How needless they 
were for any other purpose was obvious 
from the fact, that three-fourths of them 
had taken no part in the late discussions 
of the estimates. True, they had always 
been present with a most praisewort 
assiduity, but were only roused from their 
lethargy by the cry of ** question,” or the 
necessity of giving a welcome cheer to 
some friend who needed their countenance 
in the distress of a hopeless argument. 
He did not deny that they were excellent 
adherents of government; but they were 
at the same time bad members of patlia- 
ment; they held livery of the king, which 
alone ought to incapacitate them. He 
thought one lord would be quite suffi- 
cient; but as he did not wish to cut his 
cloth too close, he was ready to consent 
that two lords of the Admiralty should 
have " In the Ordnance department, 
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there was the surveyor-general, his clerk, 
the clerk of the deliveries, and the trea- 
surer, all sitting in the House at present ; 
and he had seen there the secretary of 
the master-general, and the store-keeper. 
Six might at present hold seats; but he 
was of opinion that two only ought to 
be permitted to do so. The secretary at 
war, of course, must remain. To the judge 
advocate and the paymaster of the army, 
he had no objection. The chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster ought also to have 
a seat, as well as the vice-president of the 
board of trade. He could not, however, 
discover any reason why the master of the 
Mint should be in the House. In the 
office of Woods and Forests there were 
two individuals having seats in the House, 
and one seemed quite enough. With re- 
zard to the king’s household, he was at a 
oss to conceive why any member of it, 
with the exception of a gentleman from 
the lord stewards, to bear communica- 
tions between the king and the Commons, 
should have seats among the representa- 
tives of the people. If two lords of the 
bedchamber were admitted, as at present, 
there seemed no reason for excluding the 
other twelve. They held most directly 
livery of the king; and precisely the same 
might be said of the comptroller of the 
household, the groom of the bedchamber, 
the three equerries, the lord warden of 
the stannaries, all of whom were worse 
than useless to the public, forming the 


dead weight hung underneath the scale of | p 


truth and justice in that House. The 
attorney and solicitor-general, the judges 
of the Arches and of the Admiralty, to- 
gether with the lord advocate of Scotland, 
he was ready to retain; but he most se- 
riously objected to the chief justice of 
Cliester being allowed to sit in that House. 
He remembered to have heard an unan- 
swerable speech from the late sir S. Ro- 
milly upon the subject, showing that that 
personage, like the other judges of the 
land, ought never to be placed in a situa- 
tion where his mind was likely to be in- 
fluenced by political squabbles. He saw 
many objections to retaining masters in 
Chancery, both English and Irish; and 
he was happy to say that, with respect to 
the latter, the evil had been remedied for 
the future. The English masters in Chan- 
cery were, in fact, the servants of the 
House of Lords, and could not do business 
in two places at the same time. A great 
change had of late taken place with re- 
spect to these offices; they were now 
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merely political, and those who filled them 
were chosen for their political merits. In 
1806, a retirement of 1,500/. a year was 
allowed, and an addition of 400/. a year 
made to their salaries. Had he been at 
that date in parliament, he should have 
given the bill his most strenuous resist- 
ance. He should wish to exempt the 
holders of some other offices, but at pre- 
sent it appeared that there were 51 mem- 
bers of the House who filled places at 
pleasure, and of those he should propose 
to exclude 29, who would vote for any 
minister or for any measure, and who were 
in truth retained only upon that condi- 
tion. In the recent case of lord Fife, it 
had been shown that a removal would be 
the consequence of any vote hostile to 
the wishes of the minister, however con- 
sonant it might be with the earnest de- 
sires of the people. 

The hon. gentleman having gone 
through his details, proceeded to recom- 
mend the House to pay due regard to the 
progress of public opinion, and to follow 
the system of our ancestors, that as soon as 
an abuse arose, a remedy should be pro- 
vided; it was thus that new blvod and life 
were at intervals poured into the decayed 
constitution, by a revivifying and re- 
freshing principle. For the last half cen- 
tury, the influence of the Crown had ra- 
pidly gained ground on the rights of the 
racy one that influence was immortal, he 
might almost say, eternal; death had no 
ower over it; and if in 1780, it was 
voted that the power of the Crown had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be diminished, how much more necessary 
was it now to check and to control it. 
On this subject he could not do better 
than read the words of a Protest entered 
on the Journals of the Lords by certain 
peers, among whom was lord Bathurst, in 
1730, on the rejection of the Pension bill. 
It stated that they objected to the rejec- 
tion ofthe bill. ¢ Because, strictly speak- 
ing, all influence in either House of par- 
liament, except that which arises froma 
sense of those duties which we owe to 
our king and country, are improper, and 
the particular influences, which this bill 
was intended to prevent, are not only im- 
proper, but may, and naturally must in 
course of time, become extremely perni- 
cious both to the Crown and the people; 
for first, although this influence appears 
to be that of the Crown, it may become 
entirely that of the minister, and be ap- 
plied to deceive the prince, as well as to 
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oppress the people. If ever a corrupt 
the disposition of 
places and the distribution of pensions, gra- 
tuities and rewards, he may create such 
an influence as shall effectually deprive the 

rince of the great advantage of know- 
ing the true sense of his people; anda 
House of parliament being prevailed upon 
to one such measures as the whole na- 
tion dislikes, he may be so confirmed in 
the pursuit of them, as for the sake of an 
unworthy servant to lose the affections of 
his people whilst he imagines that he both 
deserves and possesses them. In the next 
place, if ever this improper influence 
should obtain a certain degree of strength, 
these terrible consequences must inevi- 
tably flow from it, that the worst propo- 
sals for the public will be the most likely 
to succeed, and that the weakest minis- 
ters will be the best supported; the 
reason whereof we take to be extremely 

lain, since this improper influence may 
be directed to any purpose whatsoever, 
and will always be most exerted when it 
is most wanted; that is, in the support 
of ill measures and weak ministers.”* Whe- 
ther this was or was not a prophesy of the 
present state of things, he would leave 
others to determine; but if the House 
did not reform itself by turning out all 
useless placemen and pensioners—if it 
did not remove now what was thought a 
scandal in the reign of king William—it 
could not possess the confidence, affection, 
or respect of the people. He would now 
move, ‘ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the better securing the Indepen- 
dence of Parliament.” 

Mr. Robinson said, he was aware that it 
was an unpopular course to resist any 
plausible gt pean for reducing the in- 
fluence of the Crown, but it would be a 
most unworthy feeling if he suffered him- 
self to be deterred, by any such consider- 
ations, from speaking hissentiments plainly 
and explicitly on the present occasion. 
From the way in which his hon. friend 
had argued the question, he was relieved 
from the necessity of answering him at 
any great length, for his hon. friend had 
admitted that it would not be desirable 
totally to remove placemen from the 
House of Commons. His hon.friend, there- 
fore, had, in fact, reduced the question 
to a question of degree. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to argue in general, that 
in all governments there must be a rea- 
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sonable degree of influence, for it was 
impossible that any government could be 
conducted upon mere abstract principles 
of right and wrong. ‘The question was, 
whether the state of the House, in re- 
spect to those members of it who held 
places, was such as to require the inter- 
ference of parliament? His hon. friend 
had stated, that it had been the practice 
of our ancestors by various salutary laws 
to check the influence of the Crown in 
that House. No man regarded those 
Jaws with more veneration than himself. 
They were founded upon principles which 
were sound in themselves, and which 
were applied with sound judgment and 
discretion, He would go still farther ; 
for he was ready to admit, that many of 
the early acts which imposed some re- 
strictions upon the influence of the Crown, 
did not impose any thing like sufficient 
restrictions. Hence, the acts which were 
subsequently passed were rendered ne- 
cessary by the inadequacy. of the earlier 
provisions against the influence of the 
Crown. For instance, in the time of sir 
R. Walpole there were no less than 200 
persons who held places and pensions in 
that House; a proportion which was 
quite preposterous, and under which, he 
believed his hon. friend would admit, 
with all the veneration which he en- 
tertained for the Whig ministers of that 
day, that it was utterly impossible that 
the government could be beneficially con- 
ducted, or the liberties of the country 
and the independence of parliament pre-. 
served. He believed, that from’ the time 
that were first admitted into 
that House, there never was a period at 
which there were fewer than at the pre- 
sent moment. In the administration of 
lord North, before the year 1780, there 
were 118 placemen in that House. The 
question for the House, therefore, was, 
whether, looking to all the circumstances, - 
they thought the influence of the Crown, 
through the means of placemen and_pen- 
sioners in that House, was such as to re- 
quire an act of parliament to diminish it ? 
His hon. friend referred to particular 
votes which had been given in the pre- 
sent session, as a ground from which he 
was entitled to infer the necessity of further 
limitation. His hon. friend had, in fact, 
begged the whole question with regard to 
those votes: he was perfectly satisfied 
with the votes which had. been given 
against the government—these votes is 
hon, friend considered quite unexcep- 
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tionable, . Byt surely it was a most unfair 
mode of reasoning to contend, because 
the majority passed votes which the mino- 
rity did not approve, that this was in itself a 
reason for diminishing the number of 

lacemen in the House of Commons. 

he argument which his hon. friend found- 
ed upon an analysis of particular votes 
passed in the present session would drive 
him, by parity of reasoning, to the total 
exclusion of all placemen. If his hon. 
friend’s proposition were pushed to the 
extent to which he seemed desirous of car- 
rying it, it would go far to destroy that 
union and community of feeling among 
the members of a government, without 
which no government could be effectively 
conducted—it would destroy, in short, 
the power of carrying on the government 
asaparty. He confessed, he was one of 
those who thought it impossible to carry 
on a government upon any effective and 
consistent principle, except through the 
medium oF parties, combined together, 
not for the mere miserable object of pro- 
moting their personal interests, but upon 
sounder principles, and with more honour- 
able generous, and patriotic feelings. In 
spite of the ridicule and invective with 
which party men were perpetually as- 
sailed, he believed they were generally 
actuated by honourable and disinterested 
motives He believed that the proposition 
of his hon. friend pushed to the extent 
for which he contended, would materially 
alter the character of the government in 
this country, and compel them to have 
recourse to other and more prejudicial 
means of obtaining support. He feared 
that a House of Commons, in which there 
were too few persons connected by the 
ties of office, would very soon lose its 
power over the existence of an adminis- 
tration; and that, on the other hand, such 
an administration, feeling that its existence 
did not so essentially and vitally depend 
upon the House of Commons as upon 
every sound constitutional principle it 
ought to do, would be less controlled in its 
operations by a regard to the opinions of 
that House. His hon. friend was of opi- 
nion, that the House of Commons, as it 
was now constituted, merited the disap- 
probation of the whole country, and he 
claimed for himself the credit of acting in 
that House more in unison with the feel- 
ings of the country, than those whose 
measures he opposed. He claimed for 
himself—and he (Mr. R.) was ready to 
admit thej usticeof his claim—the merit 
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of supporting the interests of the country 
upon all occasions, and of resisting, 
upon conscientious views, the measures of 
administration. But, while he gave him 
full credit for his motives, he trusted that 
his hon. friend would also believe that he 
(Mr. R.), and those with whom he acted, 
were influenced by motives equally hon- 
ourable and equally disinterested. It was 
not fair, because the conduct of ministers 
was the subject of pretty general attack 
in that House, and of much misrepresen- 
tation elsewhere—because the people felt 
eagerly and keenly on particular subjects, 
and ministers conceived it their duty not 
to fall in with that keen and eager feeling 
—it was not fair, upon such grounds, to 
stigmatise ministers as men regardless 
the wishes, and insensible to the feelings 
of the people. His hon. friend thought 
that the influence of the Crown was too 
great in that House, and that public 
opinion was wholly disregarded. Now, he 
would venture to say, that while, on the 
one hand, there never was a period when 
the direct influence of the Crown in that 
House was so small—so, on the other 
hand, there never was a time when the 
direct influence of public opinion was so 
all-powerful as at the present moment, 
He did not complain of this change; he 
respected the wishes—he respected the 
feelings of the people, and he trusted 
he should always endeavour to. consult 
their interests. He did say, however, 
that it was the duty of the government, 
in whosoever hands it might be placed, not 
to consider every particular expression of 
public opinion as a eerie | law by which 
they were to be guided. If they had not 
the firmness to look to the right and 
wrong side of a question—if they were to 
be swayed by every wind that turned the 
tide of popular opinion—it was impossible 
that the government could be conducted 
efficiently or beneficially, with a view to 
the interests of the people themselves. 
When he said this, he did not wislr it to 
be supposed that he thought lightly. of 
public opinion. On the contrary, no man 
respected it more; and he believed that 
in this country, above all others, when 
public opinion was once fixed and delibe- 
rately entertained, there did not exist 
a power, either in the Crown or the par- 
liament to resist its operation. He had en- 
deavoured very shortly to state the general 
rounds on which he conceived that, 
owever well-founded the principle of con- 
trolling the influence of the Crown might 
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be, his hon. friend had. not succeeded in 
making out a case, as arising out of the 
present constitution of the House of Com- 
‘mons to justify his proposition. He was 
aware that much odium would probably be 
cast upon the House if they rejected this 
measure: it would be urged that nothing 
could induce them to purify themselves. 
He trusted, however, that the House 
would never be driven by unjust calum- 
nies, into the adoption of a measure, 
which, looking to larger views than the 
mere discussions of the day, was calcu- 
lated to destroy in the House of Com- 
mons that just, reasonable, and natural 
influence, of which all statesmen and phi- 
losophers had admitted the necessity, in 
support of the supreme power of the 
state. 

Colonel Davies said, that so far from 
the influence of the Crown being less 
now than it was formerly, he thought no 
man could lay his hand on his heart and 
deny that it was greater than at any former 
period. If those who sat in that House 
really represented the people, then the 
motion would be unnecessary; for then, 
_if members acted improperly, they would 
speedily be removed by those whose suf- 
frages sent them there. He was not 
one of those who contended that the 
Crown ought to possess no influence in 
that House, or that the House ought to 
be swayed by every breath of popular 
opinion. Still, he was decidedly opposed 
to its possessing such means of influencing 
its decisions as were now giventoit. But 
it was said that fewer placemen were at 
present in the House than had sat there. at 
any former period in modern times. He 
denied the fact. He would assert 
that there were more members in 
the House now who were connected 
with the Crown than sat there in 1808: 
as he calculated that at present there 
were not fewer than 80 or 90 who were 
directly or indirectly under the influence 
of the Crown, The right hon, gentleman 
had stated, that in 1740, there were not 
fewer than 200 members in that House, 
who were connected in some way or other 
with the government. But in that num- 
ber the naval and military officers who 
had seats were included, to whom he did 
not object. He animadverted on the ex- 
tensive patronage at present. enjoyed by 
the Crown, and insi at: it, wa 
duty of the House to do every thing in 
their power to curtail the enormous in- 
fluence now exercised. It had been said, 
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insisted. that. it was the 
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that the government ought to be n= 
dent on Che House 
denied the correctness of this position, 
and maintained that every government 
ought to depend not upon a House of 
Commons, but on public opinion. 

The House divided : Ayes, 52; Noes, 
76: Majority, 24. 

List of the Minority. 

Benett, John James, W. 
Bernal, R. Johnson, colonel 
Boughey, sir J. Lushington, Dr. 
Boughton, sir W. E. Martia, John 

Milton, viset. 
Bright, H. Monk, J. B. 
Byng, G. Newman, R. W. 
Burdett, sir F. 


Ossulston, lord 
Chaloner, Robt. Palmer, col. 
Chetwynd, Palmer, C. F. - 
Creevey, Thos, Phillips, G. 
Denman, T. Rickford, Wm. 
Ebrington, lord Rice, T.S. . 
Evans, Wm. Ricardo, D. 
Folkestone, lord Robinson, sir G. 
Gaskell, B. Russell, lord J. 
Gordon, R. Scudamore, R. P. 
Grant, J. P. 


Smith, R. 
Grattan, J. Smith, W. 
Graham, S. Tavistock, marq. 
Griffiths, J. 


Tennyson, 
Guise, sir W. 


Tynte, C; K. 
Harbord, hon, E. Warre, J. A. 
Hamilton, Jord A. Webb, E, 
Heron, sir R. Western, C. C. 
Hornby, hon. E. TELEERS. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Hutchinson, hon. C. Davies, colonel. 
H. 


Orpwance Estrmares.] The report of 
the Committee on the Ordnance Estimates. 


was brought up. On the resolution, 
“ That 43,0717. be granted for the Salaries. 
of the Master General, &c. of the Ord- 
employed at the Tower and Pail- 


Mr. Hume said, that ne item im the: 
estimates displayed: more clearly the pro- 
fusion of ministers than thet now under 
consideration, In 1796 the establishment. 
cost the country 18,827/., and ae had 
now voted for the same service, includin 
20,0001. for gratuities, no less than 63,07 
He concluded by moving that this item 
should be reduced by 15,800/., leaving a 
nett vote of 27,2711. 

Mr. Ward said, that the increased: 
amount of the item was:to be ascribed to 
the great increase in the accounts, arising: 
from the addition of the Ordnance esti- 
mates of Ireland, the half-pay, the colonial 
accounts; &e. It was impossible, even: 
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with the present establishment to keep up 
with those accounts; they were reducing 
the arrear, however, as fast as possible. 
The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 72; Against it, 93. Majority 21. 
; List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, J. Mackintosh, sir J. 


Bernal, R. Milton, visc. 
Benyon, J. Macdonald, J. 
Barrett, S. R. Monck, J. B. 
Beaumont, T. W. Maberly, W, L. 
Byng, G. Martin, J. 
Bennet, hon, H. G. Newman, R. W. 
Bury, lord Newport, sir J. 
Bright, H, Ord, W. 


Palmer, C. F, 


Boughey, sir J. 
Philips, G. jun. 


sir W. R. 


Birch, T. Phillips, G. 
Benett, J. Robarts, A. 
Calcraft, J. Ricardo, D. 
Creevey, T. Rumbold, E. 
Chaloner, R. Russell, lord W. 
Coffin, sir I. Scarlett, J. 
Davies, col. Smith; W. 
Denman, T. Smith, hon. R. 
Dundas, hon. T. Smith, R. 
Ebrington, lord Smyth, J. H. 
Fergusson, sir R. Sefton, lord 
Grenfell, P. Townshend, lord, C. 
Grattan, J. Tierney, rt. hon, G. 
Grant, J. P. Tennyson, C, 
Gipps, G. Tynte, C.K. 
Harbord, hon. E. Taylor, M. A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Tavistock, lord 
Hutchinson, hon. C. Wood, 
Haldimand, W. Wyvill, M. 
Hurst, H. Webb, col. 
Hamilton, lord A. Western, J. C. 
James, W. Warre, J. 
Johnstone, col. Wilson, sir R. 
King, sir J. D. TELLERS, 
Lushington, Dr. Hume, J. 
Lockhart, W. E. Gordon, R. 


Maberly, J. 


- On the resolution for granting 56,000/. 
to defray the Incidental Charges, Ordi- 
nary Repairs, and Barrack Expensesat the 
Tower, and the several Forts, Garrisons, 
and places under the Ordnance in Great 
Britain, Guernsey, and Jersey, Mr. Gipps 
moved an amendment to reduce the grant 
to: 34,0007. 

Mr. Denman trusted his hon. friend 
would press his amendment to a division, 
were it only to shew the country that at 
least some of their representatives were 
determined to ‘do their duty. 

_ The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 68 ; Against it, 94. | 

List of the Minority. 

Allen, J. H. Bernal, Ralph 
Benyon, Benj. Byng, Geo. 
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Maberly, W. L. 
Martin, John 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Monck, J. B. 
Maxwell, J. 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. 
Ord, W. 

Palmer, C. F. 
Phillips, G. jun. 


Birch, Josh. — 
Barrett, S. M. 

Bury, viscount 

Bright, H. . 
Boughton, sir W. R. . 
Bastard, C. P. 

Benett, John 
Boughey, sir J. 
Concannon, L. 
Chaloner, Robt. 


Calcraft, J. Rogers, Ed. 
Coffin, sir I. Russell, lord W. 
Dundas, hon. T. Robarts, A. 
Duncannon, visct. — Rice, T.S. 

Evans, W. Rumbold, Chas. 
Fergusson, sir R, C, Scarlett, J. 

Fane, John Smith, hon. R. 
Gordon, R. Smith, Robt. 
Grant, J. P. Smith, J. 
Grenfell, Pascoe Smith, W. 
Haldimand, W. _ Smyth, J. H. 
Hume, Jos. Tennyson, C. 
Harbord, hon. Ed. Townshend, lord C. 
Hurst, R. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Heron, sir Robt. ‘Wilson, sir R. 
Hobhouse J. C. Wood, ald. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. Warre,J. A. 

H. Wyvill, M. 
Johnson, col: Webbe, E. 
James, W. Western, C. C. 
King, sir J. D. TELLERS. 
Lockart, J.J. Denman, Thomas 
Lennard, T. B. 


Gipps, George. 
Milton, visct. 


Amendments to several of the resolu- 
tions were also moved by Mr. Hume, and 
negatived without a division. On the 
resolution for granting 137,000/. for the 
Barrack Department, Mr. Bernal moved a 
reduction of 78,000/. 

Mr. Hume contended, that the expense 
of the barrack establishment might be 
diminished one half. There was 18,000/. 
charged in London alone, half of 
which might be saved. As to carrying on 
the contracts, he should rather recom- 
mend to give them up to the contractors, 
than see them continued. He would 
readily consent to a vote for pulling the 
barracks down, as he conceived the greater 
part of them to be unnecessary. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 61; Against it, 104. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 1. 

-Maxwetu’s Stave Removat 
Mr. J. P. Grant, on moving the second | 
reading of this bill, ‘said the application 
was made from motives of humanity. He 
yielded to no man in wishing emancipation 


to the negroes. Ifhe thought the effect 
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of this bill would be to injure the negro 
population, he would never have intro- 
duced it. He was sure there was no man 
to whose care the welfare of those people 
could be confided with greater security, 
than to Maxwell. The fact was, that the 
negroes on his estate at Antigua could not 
support themselves; nor for sixty years 
past was a single negro introduced to su 

ly the casualties which must necessarily 
te ensued. The soil besides was ren- 
dered less productive, in consequence of 
the want of hands to cultivate it; and to 
make up this two-fold loss, Mr. Maxwell 
now appealed to the House for a dispen- 
sation of the law which prevented the 
removal of slaves. He did not mean to 
enter into the question as to the policy 
of general removal, but he was sure no 
population was more likely to outgrow its 
‘means of subsistence than a slave popula- 
-tion. He sawno danger of the present 
‘measure becoming a precedent, for no 
such application could be made unless in 
a case which would go all fours with it. 
If the House allowed the bill to go into the 
committee, he pledged himself to oppose 
it, if all the particulars of the preamble 
were not fully proved. 

Mr. Goulburn felt it his duty to oppose 
the bill, on the broad ground that, under 
no circumstances, the. removal of slaves 
from insular to continental possessions 
ought to be countenanced. Parliament 
could not pass the present bill in favour 
of Mr. Maxwell, and refuse similar appli- 
cations on the part of other proprie- 
tors; and many persons were waiting for 
the result of the present proceeding, and 
who regarded the application of Mr. Max- 
well as a sort of forlorn hope. Should it 
succeed, the doors of parliament would be 
surrounded with persons urging similar 
claims. Besides, to grant such exemp- 
tions would be equally impolitic and un- 
just. It would be highly dangerous to 
transport slaves from insular possessions, 
to which they were attached, and on 
which the British navy could be easily 
brought to operate in case of any insur- 
rectionary movements ; and, with respect 
to the slaves themselves, to tear them 
away from the place of their birth—from 
a country where the arts of social life had 
advanced, to remote and_ uncivilized 
regions would be highly oppressive. 
Under all the circumstances, he felt it his 
duty to move, as an amendment, that 
the bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 
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Mr. Calcrafét was for sending the bill 
to acommittee, where objections, if any 
existed, would be urged against it, 

Dr. Phillimore considered the bill un- 
just and oppressive, because it was a 
measure for the transportation of 329 
persons from a dry and healthy climate to 
anew country. 

Mr. Wilberforce opposed the bill, its ob- 
ject being to remove $29 human beings 
from the place of their nativity. To tear 
people from a good dry soil to the swamps 
of Demerara, was an act to which he 
never would become a party. Besides, 
their food would be changed, and their 
work augmented, Now, every one knew 
how different were the conditions of Antigua 
and Demerara ; in fact, no greater differ- 
ence could be conceived than existed be- 
tween these colonies. In Antigua, such 
was the progress of improvement, that 
the coloured people voted at elections, 
and were allowed to give testimony in civil 
as well as in criminal cases; but in De- 
merara they were slaves in every sense of 
the term. What compensation, then, 
could be given these 329 negroes for ree 
moving them from a place where, b 
their industry, they could purchase their 
manumission and become useful mem- 
bers of society, to a quarter where a dun- 
geon would be their abode, and where, 
with a stinted food, they would be com- 
pelled to additional labour? Again, in 
Antigua a great portion of the population 
enjoyed the blessings of Christianity. 
Were these 329 persons to be reduced to 
such a deteriorated condition, in order that 
the plantation of an individual might be 
made to yield a heavier crop? Whatever 
the humanity of Mr. Maxwell might be, 
sure he was, that the House would give 
its opposition to such a claim. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
if the principle of the bill was good, it 
should be generalised. The question was, 
whether the learned mover was prepared 
to put the proposition on its general foot- 
ing. If they opened all the fertile lands 
of the British possessions on the continent 
to the negroes of persons in the situation 
of Mr. Maxwell, they sealed the depopula- 
tion of the West India Islands. The stream 
of emigration once opened, must continue 
to flow in; and the question was, would it 
be advisable to change the degree of ad- 
vancement and civilization which existed 
among the negroes in the islands, for that 
which was | likely to be offered on the 
continent? He thought not; and as he 
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was not prepated to admit the general 
inciple, he saw no reason for establish- 
ing an exception in the case of Mr. Max- 
well. That gentleman might transport 
the slaves to his own estate in Grenada ; 
but he was not entitled, on ground of 
dry colonial speculation, to transport 
them to Demerara. 
Sir J. Mackintosh said, that those who 
were unacquainted with the subject, must 
have supposed that, as the law stood, Mr. 
Maxwell was obliged to keep his slaves in 
the island of Antigua ; else to what pur- 
se speak of the cruelty of tearing men 
rom their connexions, of the supposed 
excellence of the laws of the society, or 
the moral and religious state of the island? 
The same statements were also contained 
in a paper, which came, he believed, from 
its eloquence, fyom a learned friend of 
his (Mr. Stephen), no longer a member 
of the House. But how did these ardeniia 
verba apply ? It was certain that the slaves 
could not continue in Antigua; that Mr. 
Maxwell must be ruined, if he continued 
the cultivation of his estate with them; 
and the question was, whether it was bet- 
ter that they should be dispersed, as the 
chance of traffic directed, or should be 
kept together in one body, under the 
paternal management under which they 
ad been for 60 years? As to the estate 
Mr. Maxwell had in Grenada, it was 
merely twenty short of the full number 
of hands, and that deficiency arose from 
his not having ever purchased any slaves. 
The two questions respecting the bill 
were, as to the happiness of the negroes, 
and the danger of the example. As to 
the first, he thought it would be necessary 
to make out a very strong case against 
Demerara before they could decide that 
it would be worse to send the negroes 
there in a body with all their friends and 
neighbours, then to disperse them with 
all the chances of cruel masters and cruel 
overseers. The objections to Demerara 
were, that the laws were bad. It was 
the fault of the House if they were so; 
and surely 
which they, whose duty it was to amend 
the laws, should use. If the laws were 
too bad for 329 new slaves, they were cer- 
tainly too bad for the 100,000 who were 
now in the colony. As to the climate, he 
would not support the bill if it should not 
be satisfactorily proved that it was not 
destructive. An objection had been raised 
because this was a private bill ; but it was 


attended with this advantage, that Mr. | 


Maswell’s Slave Removal Bill. 


that was not an argument |” 
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Maxwell was strictly bound to proof. As 
to the danger of example, he now proposed 
to withdraw the present preamble, and to 
recite the facts of the case as they should 


be proved. Mr. Maxwell was also willing 
to stipulate that he should establish a pre- 
cedent in favour of the negro population, 
by being bound to purchase an estate and 
keep them together on it. He was ready 
also to have it made imperative upon him 
to purchase only such a place as the au- 
thorities of the colony should certify the 
salubrity of. He was ready to build a 
church, and to endow it for a minister of 
the church of England or Scotland, for 
the benefit of the negroes. No danger 
therefore could result from the precedent 
which this bill would establish. 

Sir R. Wilson expressed his surprise 
that it should be attempted to make this 
enlightened country incur the disgrace of 
extending slavery on the continent of 
South America, while the principles of 
liberty were rapidly advancing in that 
quarter of the 

Mr. Baring said, that were 
under a misconception, if they supposed 
that the rejection of this measure would 
contribute to the happiness of the slaves 
in Antigua, as, on the contrary, that re- 
jection would serve to involve them in in- 
evitable misery. He would be among the 
last to support such a bill, if he thought 
its adoption would interfere with the hap- 
piness of the negroes. The bill was evi- 
dently grounded upon the principle that 


prompted this country occasionally to 


take measures for getting rid of its sur- 
plus population through the medium of 
emigration ; and he begged the House to 
consider, that if no vent were allowed for 
the surplus population in a particular co- 
lony, that surplus was but too likely to be 
slighted. For the same reason, then, that 
‘almost every parish in England was cry- 
ing out for the means of removing its sur- 
plus population, he called upon the House 
to agree to this bill, particularly for the 
sake of the blacks themselves. 

Mr. Peel strenuously resisted the mea- 
sure. Viewing it merely as a matter of 
mercantile speculation, it gave the pos- 
sessor of these slaves an unfair advantage. 
But if it was objectionable as a precedent, 
he thought it still more objectionable in 
regard to its consequences. It did not 
appear that the slaves could not be main- 
tained on other estates in the island; and 
if so, they ought not to be subjected to 
the grievous suffering of being separated 
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from the soil to which they had ‘become 
accustomed, and ‘sent to such a colony 
as Demerara. He trusted, on every ac- 
count, that the bill would be indignantly 
rejected. 

Mr. Barham shortly supported the se- 
cond reading. He wished Mr. Maxwell 
to have the opportunity of proving his 
facts; if he did not establish them, then 
would be the time for throwing out the 
measure. 

Sir I. Coffin believed, from what he 
knew of the situation, that the slaves would 
rather have their throats cut than be re- 
anoved to Demerara. 

The House divided: Ayes, 47; Noes, 
98. The second reading was then put off 
tor three months. 


Tue Bupcet.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, to which the annual Accounts 
of the Revenue, and the Disposition of 
Grants were referred, 

The Chancellor iv the Exchequer rose. 
He said, that the House having now dis- 
charged its functions by voting the Sup- 
plies, which ministers had found it their 
duty to ask for the service of the present 
year, and the estimates having been print- 
ed, and for some time past in the hands 
of the members, he now felt it his duty to 
submit to the committee a statement of 
the Ways and Means by which he pro- 
posed that the expense of those supplies 
should be met. The House were well 
aware, that for particular reasons, he 
could have been happy to defer entering 
on the subject to a future day. But, as 
he could not postpone the annual state- 
ment which it was customary for the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to make without 
rendering his conduct liable to a serious 
misconstruction, he had not thought it 
right to interpose any delay, as he con- 
sidered that nothing short of the most im- 
perious. necessity would justify him in 
taking such a course, or in suffering the 
task of bringing it forward, to devolve 
upon any of his hon. friends near him, 
although he was sensible that the duty | 
might be discharged by them in a manner 
more satisfactory to the committee. 
Unwilling to intrude upon them, he took 
upon himself the performance of the duty, 
and would endeavour as clearly, but at the 
same time as shortly as possible, to bring 
the Ways and Means for the present year 
before the House. 

on oe first place, he would state the 
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Supplies which had been voted,. and he 
wouldthen enumeratethe Ways and Means 
by which they were to be met. The House 
had already sanctioned estimates for the 
army, amounting to 8,750,000/.: in the 
last year they were 9,443,000/.. The 
estimates for the navy this year were 
6,176,700/., and were last year 6,586,695. 
It was to be observed, however, that 


-100,000/. yet remained to be granted for 


this branch of service, on account of su- 
perannuations. The estimates for the 
Ordnance in the present year were 
1,195,100/., and last year they amounted 
to 1,199,6501. The estimates for Mis- 
cellaneous Services had in part been 
agreed to by the House: the greater 
number, though not the greater amount, 
however, yet remained to be discussed ; 
but he would, for his present purpose, as- 
sume that they would all be hereafter 
sanctioned by the committee of supply. 
ear, then, they amounted to 
1,900, » while in the last they had 
risen to 2,444,100/. The total amount, 
therefore, for the different services this 
ear was 18,021,800/., and for those of the 
ast had been 19,673,688/. It was there- 
fore obvious that if the House should 
give its sanction to the full extent of the 


estimates proposed this year, a reduction — 


of expenditure would be effected to the 
amount of 1,651,888/. It would be in the 
recollection of the House, that when at 
an early period of the session, he had in- 
timated an expectation that a diminution 
in the public expenditure would be-effect- 
ed to the amount of a-million and a half, 
there were not wanting those who were 
not ready to assent to the probabilit 

of such a reduction being accomplished. 


‘It would therefore appear, that in this 


instance, his majesty’s ministers had 
gone beyond what. the House had ex- 
pected. To the supplies which he had 
already enumerated, there was to be 
added for the interest of Exchequer bills 
the same sum that had been voted for 
a similar purpose last year; namely, one 
million. To this must be, added for 
the sinking fund on Exchequer bills 
290,000/. making, with the supplies which 
he had already gone over, the total 
amount for the service of. the present. 
year, 19,311,800/. The total voted un- 
der the same heads for. last year was 
21,083,688/. It would therefore be seen 


that the reduction effected in the present 


ear did not fall far short of 1,800,000/., 


its amount being 1,771,888/. 
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‘ ‘He would now proceed to lay before 
the committee the Ways and Means to 
which he. had proposed to direct their 
attention. In the first place the House 
had sanctioned the following: Annual 
taxes :—4,000,000/. The House had 
sanctioned taxes to this amount instead of 
that of 3,000,000/. at which they had been 
taken last year. The reasons for taking 
them at 4,000,000/. for tbe present year 
he would proceed to explain. A certain 
done of the excise duties granted dur- 
ng the war, and which were to have ex- 

pired on the 5th of next July, had been 
added to the annual taxes, instead of be- 
ing continued to the consolidated fund. 
The produce of these having heretofore 
amounted to a million, he had felt jus- 
tified in adding that million to the esti- 
mated amount of the annual taxes. But 
it was proper to remark, that for the in- 
crease so claimed, a corresponding dimi- 
nution would be found in another portion 
of the Ways and Means. This would 
be seen in the very next article. The 
committee would find that the temporary 
excise duties for the present year were 
taken at 1,500,000/. instead of 2,500,000/. 
at which they were estimated last year. 
The reason of this he had already ex- 
plained, while stating the increase in the 
annual taxes. The result was this, that 
ander the two heads he had enumerated, 
tlie expected produce was precisely the 
same as last year, the amount being 
5,500,000/. The lottery he took in the 
present year at 200,000/. In the last 
year it was taken at 240,000/.; but as the 
actual produce had fallen considerably 
short of that sum, he did not deem it pru- 
dent to take it at more than 200,000/. 
For the old stores he thought he was en- 
titled to take 163,400. The next item 
was in its character somewhat novel and 
extraordinary, and required explanation. 
He had just laid befote the House, 
papers by which it would be seen that 
there was a surplus of the pecuniary 
indemnity due tothis country from France, 
amounting to 500,000/. which was appli- 
cable to the public service of the present 
He regretted that he could not 

y befote the House a detailed account 

of the whole of the payments which had 
been made by ‘the French government, 


- and their application. It had not been 


possible to get it made up in tithe, the 
payments not being completed; but 
early in the hext session, he expected 


it would be daid upon their tuble. At 
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present he would give the House such in- 
formation as it was in his power to supply 
from memory. It would be remembered that 
the sum to be paid by France as an indem- 
nity to this country, had amounted to 
125,000,000 of French livres, or about 
§,000,000/. sterling. From this sum the 
bounty of parliament had taken 1,000,000/. 
which had been bestowed, in conjunction 
with our allies, as a donation to the army 
employed in achieving the last glorious 
events of the war. The extra expenses 
of the army of occupation had been pro- 
vided for by further deductions to.a con- 
siderable amount. The French govern~ 
ment, in addition to the sums paid as 
indemnities, had advanced other sums to 
meet the expense of the army of occupa- 
tion, which it had been thought necessary 
to maintain in France. But as the allow- 
ances for a continental army were not 
equal to those required for a British army, 
a considerable expense had fallen upon 
this country which, though in the first in- 
stance met from other sources, had finally 
been paid out of the indemnity. The 
sums issued by the paymaster-general, 
amounting to 1,200,000/. had also been 
taken from the same soarce. Other 
payments had been made for the Hano- 
Verian troops which formed a part of the 
British army. Various sums had been 

aid to individuals who had claims on the 

ritish government for services per- 
formed. The French government, pur- 
suant to the treaty concluded, had made 
a liberal provision for the relief of those 
who had suffered from the spoliations of 
their armies. In some instances, clairhs 
of a similar description had been made on 
the British government. These had been 
answefed, and after providing for the va- 
rious charges which he had described, 
and further, after advancing to complete 
the fortifications in the Netherlands, the 
sum of 2,000,000/. there remained a sur- 
plus of 500,000/. applicable to the service 
of the present year, end perhaps a small 
additional sum at the winding up of the 
accounts might be applied to the Ways 
and Means of next year. He hoped he 
had stated the outline of the case intelligi- 
bly to the committee. For the particu- 
lars, of course, they must wait until the 
accounts could be proddced. The next 
item to which he had to call their atten- 
tion, was the sum received in eee 
of Exchequer bills for public works, under 
an act passed in 1819. The suin realised 
last year under this head, was 198,000/. 
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In the present year it amounted to 
125,000/. While he was upon this sub- 
ject, he could not but congratulate the 

ouse upon the successful operation of 
the act to which he had alluded. By the 
issue of Exchequer bills which that act 
had authorized, most important assistance 
had been afforded to the industry of the 
country, and several public works had 
been brought to a successful conclusion, 
which had previously languished from a 
want of funds to carry them on, Upon 
this subject, therefore, he sincerely con- 
gratulated the House, that without bring- 
ing any charge on the country, effectual 
aid had been given to those engaged in 
‘carrying on important, and in 
stances necéssary public works, which 
could not but prove highly conducive to 
the general good. The only remaining 
item to which he had to call the attention 
of the committee, was a surplus of the 
Ways and Means of 1820, amounting to 
81,6301. The total amount, therefore, 
of what was called the ready-money pro- 
duce of the year, it would be seen was 
6,570,030/. In order to make this sum 
meet the Supply, which he had stated 
amounted to 18,021,000/. it became ne- 
cessary to take a loan from the sinking 
funds of Great Britain and Ireland ; he 
therefore took from the sinking fund 
of Great Britain, 12,500,000/. ; from that 
of Ireland, 500,000/. The reason for that 
division had been not only to Jeaye a 
jarger sum in the market, but also be- 
cause the sum of about 500,000/. was ne- 
cessary for the payment of the excess in 
‘ Ireland beyond the amount of her consoli- 
dated fund. Perhaps it might be right 
here to observe, that in consequence of 
this diminution of the sinking fund of Ire- 
land, which would still, however, leave a 
considerable sum applicable to the pur- 
chase of stock, a necessity was felt of 
allowing there-transfer of stock, from Ire- 
land to England ; so that a stockholder 
would be enabled to choose in which part 
of the —_ he would receive his di- 
vidend. is would also be the means of 
producing other beneficial effects on the 
market. To these statements was only 
to be further added the increase of capital 
of the Bank of Ireland equal to 500,000/. 
Trish, or 461,539/. British currency. The 
’ ¢otal. amount of the Ways and Means 
would thus be, as he -had already said, 
6,570,030/. from the ready-money pro- 
duce of the year ; and 13,461,539/. from 
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tal, making in the whole 20,031,569/., 
or an excess of about 13,000/. beyond 
what the service of the year would re- 
quire. The total amount of the Supply, 
and of the Ways and Means was as 
follows : 

SUPPLY. 

1820. 1891. 
9,443,243 Army £'.8,750,000 
6,586,695 Navy 6,176,700 
1,199,650 Ordnance 1,195,100 

_ 2,444,100 Miscellaneous ecco 1,900,000 
19,673,688 18,021,800 
18,021,800 


1,000,000 Interest on Exche- 
uer Bills ----+-++ 1,000,000 


410,000 SinkingFundondo.-- 290,000 
21,083,688 19,311,800 
19,311,800 
1,771,888 

By Reduction of 
Unfunded Debt, 
viz. 
Treasury 
Bills. - «500,000 
BillsforPub- 
licWorks 206,400 
706,400 
80,083,688 20,018,200 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Granted for 2 Estimate for 
18290. 1821. 


8,000,000 Annual Takes +-+-+» 4,000,000 
2,500,000 (Excise Duties) Tea 
Duties 1,500,000 


the sinking fund, and the Irish Bank capi- 


240,000 Lottery 200,000 
260,000 Old Stores 163,400 
Surplus of PecuniaryIn- 
demnity payable by 
the French Govern- 
500,000 
198,000 Exchequer Bills for 
Public Works repaid 125,000 
Surplus of Ways and 
Means, 1820 81,630 
6,570,030 
Sinking Fund Loan, 
viz. 
Great Bri- 
‘12,000,000 ¢ tain . 12,500,000 
Ireland 500,000 
-13,000,000 
Bank of Ireland, In- 
crease of Capi- 
tal 500,000. Irish 
Currency being in 
British Currency: 461,539 
5,000 000 Loan 
12,000,000 2 7,000,000 Funding 
Exchequer Bills: 
30,198,000 £:20,031,569 
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' He had stated that a large diminution 
had been made in the public expenditure 
for the present year. He did not know 
that he had a right to hold out the ex- 
pectation that any farther material re- 
ductions,would be made. But he could 
state that the government had most 
anxiously turned their attention to this 
subject, and every saving that could pos- 
sibly be made, consistently with the 
honour and°‘security of the country, 
would be brought under the consideration 
of parliament in the ensuing session. But 
while he stated it to be the object of mi- 
nisters to make every possible reduction 
in the public expenditure, it was proper 
he should. mention that there were one 


or two contingent circumstances which 


seemed likely to cause an increase, if not 
in the present year, yet probably within 
a short period. The first of these was 
the charge of the out-pensioners of 
Greenwich Hospital. This had hitherto 
been met by a fund, to which officers con- 


-tributed from their prize-money, and 


which continuing to accumulate in war 
had hitherto been sufficient to meet the 
expense thus thrown on it. But the in- 
terest of the fund so established, was no 
Jonger equal to the burthen, and it was 
therefore probable that the charge must 
fall upon the public. It was however ex- 
pected, that in‘the course of five or six 
years, from the diminished expense which 
might be calculated upon, and from other 
circumstances, that the fund would again 
be sufficient, and the public be relieved 
from the burthen. But a legal doubt had 
lately arisen whether any thing, except 
from the interest, could be taken to meet 
this head of expense, or whether the ca- 
pital could be at all touched, to provide 
for any part of that disbursement. It was, 
in fact, theught that, as the law stood, 
there was no power of applying to the 
current service any part of the surplus 
after defraying the charges of the in-pen- 
sioners and of the hospital itself. The 
question was therefore, whether it might 
not happen, when the interest was ap- 
plied in the manner he had mentioned, 


that the expense of the out-pensioners 


would fall-apon the public. If this oc- 
curred, the amount to be provided { that 
was, supposing the whole expense of the 
put pensioners to fall upon the public) 
would be 300,000/. a-year. He repeated 
that this legal question had been raised, 
and might possibly involve in the present 
year a claim upon the country for the 
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amount which he had mentioned. This: 
was one of the contingent circumstances 
which might call for some additional ex- 
pense; the other was that of the claims 
of the East-India Company, arising out 
of a mixed and complicated account be- 
tween that corporation and the govern- 
ment. With respect.to this account, he 
felt it right to say, that government had 
no other wish but to see it equitably ad- 
justed. Whenever the adjustment. took 
place, and a balance should be. struck 
against government, of course a demand 

oad that amount would be made to dis- 
charge the debt. That demand might be 
made within the present session, if the 
account should be settled in time to show 
how the balance stood. He begged at 
the same time to add, that he did not 
mean now to call for any further grant in 
the Ways and Means on this account ; and 
it was doubtful even whether he ever 
should; for he thought that, with a small 
variation in the time of paying the Ex- 
chequer bills, an adequate arrangement 
might be made for liquidating the balance. 
The Company’s claim was two millions ; 
one million of which was considered at 
present doubtful, owing to the nature of 
the items composing the account ; for in- 
stance, there were extravagant. sums 
charged by way of interest for payments 
made by the Company on the part of the 
government, under several heads on India. 
This account, he repeated, the govern- 
ment were anxious to have settled upon 
an equitable basis; and they were deter- 
mined, in future, to prevent such an ac- 
cumulation of arrears, by having the ac- 
counts between the Company and Govern- 
ment annually audited and settled. 

He had already shown, that the supply 
for the present year, including 500,000/. 
for Irish Treasury bills, and 1,000,000/. for 
the interest of Exchequer bills, with a 
sinking fund on them- of 290,000/. 
amounted to 20,018,200/. exclusive of the 
supplies necessary to meet the existing 
debt, amounting to 30,706,400/. 
wished now to show how the sinking fund 
Joan would operate upon the purchase 
of. stock. - It would be undoubtedly sa- 
tisfactory to persons connected with the 
funds to. know, that although a:loan of 
12,500,000/.. was to be taken from the 
sinking fund in the :present year, and 
though but 12,000,000. had been taken 
in the last, the sum for this year’s, pur- 
chase of stock was 60,000/. larger than 
the sum appropriated to a like purpose in 
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the year 1820. He then entered into a 
more detailed comparison of the sums 
received by the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the year ending 
5th January, 1821; and an estimate of 
the sums which will be received by them in 
the year ending 5th January, 1822, ex- 
clusive of the sums set apart to pay life 
annuities, which was as follows :— 


Sums applicable to the , 
tT | Total Sums 
Purchase |Sinking Fund] received. 

of Stock. Loans. 


¥. 1821 |4,101,024| 12,400,006] 16,501,024 
ear 5th Jau. 1821 |4,101, 
1822 14,160,202] 12,000,000} 16,160,202 


Ireland (B. C.) . 
ending 5th Jan. 1821 | 645 dddccocece 645,865 

United Kingdom. 


‘Year ending 5th Jan, 1821 |4,746,880' 12,400,000|?17,146,889 
1822 |4,651,496| 12,174,462} 16,825,958 


In another year he hoped there would be 
no occasion to take a loan from the sink- 
ing fund of Ireland, but that its full 
amount would be left to operate upon the 
public debt. There was another im- 
portant view to be taken of this subject. 
The finance committee of 1817 and 1818, 
besides unravelling many other intricate 
accounts, called for statements of the 
cash payments made in each year by the 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, in order to show how 
much the debt was diminished, and how 
much of the sum taken to liquidate it. was 
made good by borrowing. This view of 
the subject he had called upon the House 


‘to take in the last as he did in the present 


year, and to compare the actual income 
and expenditure of the years 1820 and 
1821. In the year ending January the 


5th, 1821, the revenue actually received 


in the United Kingdom, amounted to 
54,022,7147.. To this was to be added, 
for the lottery 156,154/. For old stores 
263,8201. Repayment of Exchequer 
bills 198,000/. together to 
the sum of 54,640,688/. And now he 
came to the Expenditure of the same 
ear :—The actual charge on the conso- 
idated fund was 48,597,157/.. Interest 
upon the Irish and unfunded 
debt. 2,300,219%. aking a total of 
50,897,376/. This was the amount of 


the charges borne by the public, exclusive 
of the supplies for the service of the 
year, which he had before enumerated. 
The actual expense for the army, navy, 
and other services made the total charge 
amount to 71,199,864/. Then if the ac- 


dual income were deducted from ae 
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above amount of public expenditure, the 
latter would be found to exceed the re- 
venue by 16,559,176/. But if the sinking 
fund were applied to this, amounting to 
17,509,7731. in point of fact it would ap- 
pear that there was.a surplus of income 
over the expenditure amounting to 
950,597/.—But this was not a fair way of 
viewing the subject, because the interest 
of the unfunded debt was charged 
2,300,000/. Now, the actual amount of 
the intere:t of the unfunded debt out- 
standing, did not exceed 1,000,000/. and 
the amount of the sinking fund 400,000/. 
But then there had been a large arrear of 
Exchequer bills unsatisfied, to the amount 
of 900,000/. which had been met, and 
this was to be added to the debt liquidated 
in the last year, making a total of from 
1,700,000/. to 1,800,000/. In the course 
of the year 1820, the situation of the 
country had improved to that amount 
clear of every thing. 

He would now proceed to state what 
he thought would probably be the amount 
of the revenue of the present year. In 
the first instance, he would assume the 
general revenue to be the same as the 
last, and he would gan 4 state. the 
grounds upon which he made this calcu- 
lation. He would take it then at 
54,022,714. The lottery at 200,000/. 
Old stores 16,400/. French indemnity 
500,000/. Repayment of Exchequer 
bills for public works 125,000. . Total 
55,011,1142. The amount charged tothe 
consolidated fund would be short of what 
it was last year by about 100,000/. He 
would take it in round numbers at 
48,500,000. The interest of the un- 
funded debt, including Exchequer bills 
and some arrears due to the Bank of 
England 1,700,000/. Total 50,200,000. 
Without going through the particulars of 
the supplies he had before enumerated, it 
would be sufficient to state, that these 
added to the sum he had just named, 
made the total expense of the present 
pont 68,221,000/. being 3,000,000/. all 

ut 100,000/. less than the expenditure of 
last year. Deducting the amount of the 
revenue from this, there would remain a 
sum of 13,209,868. of expenditure be- 
yond the revenue. But as the sinking 
fund amounted to 16,800,000/,, there 
would be an actual reduction of debt to 
the amount of 3,590,000/.. .As he before 


remarked, there was 400,000/. for the in- 


terest of Exchequer bills in arrear, . This 
sum was to be added to the excess of in- 
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come in the present year, which would 
thus be made to Snodne to about 
4,000,000/. It would be recollected that 
it was the object of the House to obtain 
a clear sinking fund of 5,000,000/. It 
was not likely that a sinking fund to that 
amount would be obtained in the course 
of the present year, unless the revenue 
experienced a very considerable increase. 
But there was every reason to hope that 
they would so nearly approach the ac- 
complishment of ‘the object the House 
had in view, as in the proportion of four 
to five. 

He now came to explain the reasons 
that he had for calculating that the re- 


.. venue of the present year would not fall 


short of the revenue of the last. The 
ground upon which he entertained this 
expectation was the amount of the actual 
te ose into the Exchequer in the first 

ve months in the year. ‘So far as it 
was possible to make up the account 
{the Irish accounts being left one fortnight 
in arrear), it appeared that the progress 
of the revenue fully justified the hope he 
had expressed. The actual payments 
made in Great Britain, between the 5th 
of January and the Ist of June, 1820, 
amounted to 15,556,184/. But that sum 
included payments for the stock of malt 
in ‘hand, which formed no part of the 
regular income of the year. The sum 
received for the stock in hand amounted 
to 312,353. This deducted from the 
actual perme: into the Exchequer for 
the first five months of the year, reduced 
the sum he had mentioned to 15,243,831. 
The actual payments in Ireland, up to the 
20th of May, amounted to 1,339,480I. 
The total amount for the United King- 
dom 16,583,311/. ‘This was the 
Amount of the revenue up to the period 
which he had mentioned in 1820. In the 
present year the actual payments made in 
Great Britain from the 5th Jan. to the 1st 
of June, amounted to 15;388,;322/. ‘The 
for Ireland .1,435,3127. Total, 

,823,6347, It+therefore appeared that 
in the first five months of the present year 
there was an excess over the same period 
in the last of 240,000/. Tf they deducted 
from the last year’s receipts the 312,000/. 
for the stock of Mait on hand, the revenue 
had thus cleared in five months 240,000/. 
of ‘the extra sum raised last year upon 
that account; and they had only to make 
good 70,000/. ‘in seven months, to place 
the revenue of this year upon an equal 
footing with the fast, even with that ad- 
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ventitious inectease of its amount. He 
thought then, that unless some unexpect- 
ed misfortune occurred, it must be clear 
that ministers did not overstate the argu- 
ment in their own favour, in making the 
calculation which he had just submitted 
to the committee. In 1819, parliament 
had determined on doing that which cer- 
tainly threw a great burthen on the coun- 
try, by impeding new taxes, calculated to 
produce 3,000,000/. for the purpose of ob» 
taining a clear sinking fund to the amount 
of 5,000,000/. That object had not yet 
been attained, but he had shown the com- 
mittee that they already approached a 
sinking fund of 1,000,000. t would be 
well to remember what were the circum- 
stances under which this effort was made. 


The situation of the country had been ex- 


traordinary in every point of view. Large 
reductions had been made within the pe- 
riod he had alluded to, of certain branches 
of the national debt. In August 1818, the 
Bank had held government secutitiés to no 
less an amount than 28,000,000/.. That sum 
had been reduced under the sanction of 
arliament, till the securities held by the 
ank in exchequer bills were little more 
than 9,000,000/. beyond the usual current 
account. Thus the unfunded debt had 
not only been greatly reduced, but 
19,000,000/. of the sum appropriated to 
that purpose had been paid to the Bank. 
In every other case, money paid by the 
government on one side and received by 
some party on the other, was immediately 
thrown into all the various channels of 
circulation. It was not so with respect to 
payments made to the Bank. Whatever 
sums they had ‘received were: taken from 
the general circulation, and this circum- 
stance necessarily tended to cramp the 
resources of the country. Had not this 
money been in some degree thrown again 
into circulation, he hardly knew how the 
country could havesustained such an effort. 
But how had it been put into circulation? 
The Bank had employed it in purchasing 
bullion. This was certainly for a most 
important object—the resumption of cash 
ayments. But the money:was expended 
for that-which -was useless when it came 
into the country—which was Jaid up un- 
profitably in the coffers of the Bank, and 
could not be made available for a consi- 
derable time. These things considered, 
he doubted whether any country had ever 
made so severe an effort—had ever sub- 
mitted to so great'a sacrifice to sustain its 


credit, and to ‘keep good faith in all its 
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engagements. The effort had been made, 
arid the country had triamphed over the 
difficulties connected with it, and refuted 
the aspersions which had been thrown 
upon its integrity. He congratulated 
the House that it had been made, and 
that they now saw the Bank paying in 
cash. There was no longer a dread of 
further restrictions being imposed, but its 
payments in future would be left to take 
their natural course, and stimulate all the 
diversified powers of reproduction. This 
was already seen; and they beheld a de- 
ree of life and animation thrown into the 
industry of the country which had: been 
little calculated upon a few months ago. 
The great increase which had taken 
place in the value of funded property, 
must increase the value of all other de- 
scriptions of property in the country~- 
This must be felt in the mortgage or in 
the sale of lands, as many, reluctant to 
purchase stock at its present high price, 
were naturally led to employ their capital 
in that direction. In 1816 and 1817 much 
distress was experienced, similar to that 
which had recently been the subject of 
complaint. A general stagnation of trade 
was alleged to exist, an entire want of 
demand for different commodities, and a 
scarcity of the circulating medium. What 
was the effect of the rise in the funds 
which followed in the years 1817 and 
1818? That rise was not so permanent 
in its nature, as, he trusted, the present 
would prove. We had then to undergo 
that great change in our currency which 
was now in progress, and to the conse- 


~ quences of which every one was then 


looking with alarm. ey might now 
hope, from the theasures which had been 
adopted, that if the advance of the country 


- was more tardy than could be wished, that 


there was all the less danger of our going 
back to that state of distress from which 
we were recovering. If we should have no 
hew enemy to encounter, fluctuations 
might be expected, occasional misfortunes 
would be experienced, and partial changes 
would take place in the value of property; 
but there were no grounds for anticipating 
a recorrence of calamity on 4 seale so ge- 
neril as that which seemed to threaten 
the nation before the great measure to 
which he had alluded’ had been adopted 
by the wisdom of parliament. But, re- 
Verting to the effect produced by the rapid 
rise of the funds in 1817, he could not but 
femetnber that on an occasion similar to 
the prevent, he had congratulated the 
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House on the three per cents having risen 
to 7%. The price had now for some days 
been above 74. Shortly after the period 
to which he had referred, they rose to 
above 80, and the consequence was, the 
most sudden revival of the industry of the 
country that had ever been witnessed. So 
that of late they had been accustomed to 
look back to the year 1818 as to a year 
of comparative prosperity. It was with 
pleasure that he directed the attention of 
the House to the change which had lately 
taken place, as nothing could more dis- 
tinctly indicate the immense inherent re- 
sources, and the solid means which the 
country possessed. We had got over the 
difficulty arising from the state of our cur- 
rency, certainly not without great incon- 


venience and suffering; but there were 


grounds for believing that much of that 
suffering proceeded from other causes. 
For it was remarkable, that similar distress 
had been experienced in most of the 
countries of Europe, and in a more extra- 
ordinary degree in the United States of 
America, where no such system as ours 
had been in operation to any consider- 
able extent.. It was therefore cleat 
that some great and more general cause 
prodaced that wide-spreading distress 
which had beenexperienced. The atten- 
tion of the House would soon be more 
nba called to this subject, and he 
was therefore unwilling to detain them 
upon it now. He would only say, that a 
more striking illustration of the great in- 
terfal resources of this country could 
hardly be afforded than was supplied by 
that change to which he had called their 
attention. He could not but notice with 
satisfaction the accumulation of capita 
which might be remarked aniong the 
lower classes. The wise measure adopted 
by parliarnent for establishing depositories 
for small savings had been attended with 
the most gratifying results, and furnished 
curious barometer of the ifiternal state 
of the country. Accounts which had 
been presented to parliament proved that 
these savings had pro resivel increased 
in every month up to the 5th oflast April. 
The increase had in almost every instance 
been gradual and progressive. And at 
the latest period, a greater progressive in- 
crease appeared to have taken place than 
had been previously known. Since the 
5th of April, from 19,000/. to 20,000/. pet 
week had regularly been paid into the 
Bank of England upon account of Saving 
Banks. heit this was considered, from 
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the view which it. gave of the condition of 
the middling and of the lower classes— 
from the indications which it presented of 
the industry and wealth of the country— 
it might safely be assumed that there 
never was a period which furnished a more 
gratifying display of the safety of the 
country, and the stability of its resources. 
He felt the more satisfaction in pointing 
out these things to the consideration of 
the House, as individuals who were only 
in the habit of viewing public affairs 
through the medium of particular preju- 
dices, were accustomed to describe the 
country as exhausted, enervated, crippled 
in its resources, and unable to make those 
exertions which particular circumstances 
might call for. Such ideas were erroneous. 
It was not true that other nations had 
gained. advantages over us. He believed 
that England, compared with the other 
nations of Europe, would be found to have 
its full share of those blessings which 
peace might be expected to bring. This 
country had undoubtedly submitted to a 
greater effort. of finance than had been 
made in any other. But this was the only 
country that had lessened its debt since 
the termination of the war, and in which 
taxes to the amount of many millions had 
been repealed. These circumstances 
were most gratifying. subjects for reflec- 
tion. Difficulties were still to be encoun- 
tered, but greater difficulties had been 
triumphantly surmounted than any of 
those with which we had now to contend, 
What remained would, he doubted not, 
be vanquished, as those which preceded 
them had been, by the wisdom of parlia- 


_ ment and the firmness of the people.— 


The right hon. gentleman then’ moved, 
** That 13,000,000/. be granted by an- 
nuities; 12,500,000/. whereof in Great 
Britain ; and 500,000/. British Currency, 
in Ireland.” 

Mr. Maberly said, that the observations 
which he should now offer would refer, in 
a peculiar degree, to the supply for the 
year, as he could not see that there was 
any great objection to the general nature 
of the Ways and Means. In the early part 
of the session he had stated, that a saving 
might be made to a very considerable ex- 
tent, under the head of “ Supply,” and 
he was sorry to see that so onal a saving 
appeared to have been made. He would 
endeavour to point out what the real.state 
of the country was at the present moment, 
and what he conceived would have been 
its state if judicious measures had been 
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adopted. The interest of the debt, toge- 
ther with all sums appropriated in various 
ways to the payment of interest, amounted 
to 48,328,780/. He considered this to 
be a debt for which they were bound to 
provide, unless they proposed to be at 
once unjust and ungenerous, They had 
borrowed the money during the great 
struggle in which they had been engaged ; 
and they had borrowed it on fixed and 
specific terms. Amongst others, it was 
agreed that a certain sum sh.uld be ap- 
pointed as a sinking fund. He thought 
it was impossible to diminish that debt, ex- 
cept by a reduction of the 5 per cents in 
a subsequent year, by which a saving of 
1,400,000/. might be effected. Noreduc- 
tion could be made in the 4 per cents, as 
they were connected with a very distant 
period. It appeared to him that the debt 
thus contracted should remain without in- 
terference. It had been stated that, to 
relieve the distresses of the country, par- 
ticularly as they affected the agricultural 
interest, a tax should be laid on this spe- 
cies of property. He thought that those 
who had thus embarked their property, 
and who had made very considerable sa- 
crifices already, ought not to be treated 
in this way. Prior to 1792, a large sum 
was due to them on the existing debt ; 
and, by the act passed in that year, one 
per cent should have been put by on all 
sums borrowed after that period. That 
benefit was taken away from the fund- 
holder, and large sums were abstracted 
from the sinking fund. The fundholder 
had given up his right cheerfully, because 
by doing so, he conceived that ekept up 
his own credit. But, if petitions had been 
presented, stating the facts of the case, 
and complaining of the ‘proposed innova- 
tion, shine except the utmost exertion 
of the strong arm of parliament could have 
accomplished that object. No less than 
one-sixth of the whole expenditure of the 
country, a sum of 12,000,000/., was taken 
from the sinking fund. He did not ex- 
pect much saving with respect to the large 
sum collected for taxes; but he was sure 
that a very considerable saving might be 
made in the mode of expending be- 
tween 26 and 27,000,000/. The finance 
committee reported in 1818 that the ex- 
penditure ought not to be more than 
17,350,000/.; but that sum was exceeded 
in 1819 by 1,900,000/.; in. 1820 by 
963,000/.; “and in 1821 by 671,000/. 
That committee stated as their reason for 
suggesting a reduction, the distressed 
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state of the country. Ministers had, how- 
ever, increased the expenditare of the 
country most improperly. The expense 
of the army might now, he conceived, he 
reduced to the full extent of 1,000,000/. 
The hon. member for Aberdeen had, for- 
tunately for the country, examined the 
various items in detail; and although his 
exertions had produced no beneficial re- 
sult this year, he was well satisfied that 
the stand made in that House, and the 
support which it had received out of 
doors, would lead ultimately to eltects 
highly useful to the country. He ex- 
pected that the right hon, gentleman 
would have proposed that 10,000 men 
should be taken from the army service, 
and 4,000 from the navy; but, although 
the right hon. gentleman had not done so, 
certain he was, that a reduction to that 
extent ought to take place. When he 
had formerly called for an investigation 
of the public accounts, the previous ques- 
tion was moved ; but ministers ‘had since 
come down themselves and called for a 
commission to examine the finances of 
the country; and what had been the re- 
sult? Had not the expenditure increased 
since? Ministers came down with a re- 
solution which set forth * that, in order 
to accelerate the period when the country 
should be rdilered | from part of its bur- 
thens, it was necessary that a vigilant 
control should be exercised over the 
whole expenditure of the country.” 
Yet, in that very year the expenditure 
exceeded the sum recommended by 
1,900,000/. Notwithstanding all that had 
been said by the right hon. gentleman, he 
believed the sinking fund last year was 
somewhere about 2,200,000/. He ob- 
served, with surprise, the large sum 
charged for interest of exchequer bills. 
It now appeared that a much larger sum 
was due for interest of exchequer bills 
than had before been heard of. There 
must be a debtor and creditor account of 
exchequer bills and interest ; and for that 
document he should move. The House 
would thus be enabled to learn what 
amount of interest was actually outstand- 
ing. They were told that 4 or 500,000/. 
‘was so outstanding; but it was, at pre- 
sent, impossible for them to ascertain the 
fact. Had economy been resorted to, 
the right hon. gentleman would have se- 
‘cured that long-sought-for sinking fund 
of 5,000,000/.. It appeared to-him that a 
‘sinking-fund was necessary for the sup- 
me public credit; and it should. al- 
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ways be of such a nature that circum- 
stances should never make it doubtful 
whether the interest of the fundholder 
would be paid. In 1792. Mr. Pitt took a 
comprehensive view of the finances of the 
country, and set apart acertain sum to 
form a sinking fund. He went farther, 
and appropriated a sum in order to. lessen 
taxation. If the same course were 
now adopted, it would essentially re- 
lieve the public. If, hereafter, of every 
million that was saved, one half was added 
to the sinking fund, and the other half 
appropriated to the reduction of taxation, 
it would produce more happy effects than 
if the whole were thrown into the sinking 
fund. And why? Because the people, 
who were paying such immense taxes, 
would then become satisfied that every 
effort would be made to relieve them; 
and there would be no necessity for sup- 
porting a lage standing army to keep 
them in order. When once they saw such 
a measure adopted, they would cease to be 
discontentedwith the government; andsure 
he was that they were not discontented 
with the constitution. He was far from 
taking a gloomy. view of the resources of 
the country. He could not take sucha 
view of a country which was able to sup- 
ply 62,000,000/. of revenue. When he 
considered, that the capital of the public 
debt was increased in 26 years by 
600,000,000/, which had accumulated 
from the savings of the people; when dur- 
ing that time it was notorious that a large 
sum had been expended on the soil ; that 
roads had been formed, bridges built, 
canals excavated, towns almost wholly 
erected, and cities greatly enlarged; when, 


‘in addition to all this, he found that Scot- 
land within the last 28 years had become 


almost a new kingdom, and that Ireland 
was much improved, he could not look 
with gloomy apprehensions to the re- 
sources of an empire which had made 
such mighty exertions. He hoped that 
the House would feel that it was ex- 
pedient as well as just to keep its faith 
with the public creditor, and, above all, that 
it would check that innovating spirit which 
would introduce a tax on one species of pro- 


erty, in order to. serve another. That 


was not the way to remedy the distress 


and inconvenience complained of. The 
only remedy whieh could be applied to the 


existing: distress, was, he. believed, that 

which a noble lord had stated elsewhere, 

namely, time. The landed interest had, 

no doubt; a very heavy account to settle 
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with their tenants, which .could. only be 
settled by a reduction of the price of 
labour, and by a diminution of taxation. 
Mr. Astell did not wish to interrupt 
the general satisfaction which the state- 
ment of the chancellor of the rh ep 
had produced ; but when he talked of 
certain balances claimed by the East 
India Company, as being of a doubtful 
nature, he coe not allow that which ap- 
peared to him to be an evident breach of 
faith to pass unnoticed. That balances 
were due to the Company by the govern- 
ment had never been denied till this hour. 
It was fresh in the recollection of the 
House that the Company had given up 
their island of St. Helena to government 
for the purpose of keeping Buonaparte 
in safe custody. This was done with an 
understanding that the detention of that 
individual should not cost the Company 
any thing. But what was the fact? It 
had. cost them annually between 2 and 
300,000/. It was not the fault of the Com- 
ny that the money had not been repaid. 
t had been repeatedly applied for. The 
Company had the promise of being paid 
500;000/. in May, and the remainder in 
the July following. 
Mr. Calcraft did not participate in the 
general satisfaction which had been al- 
luded to by the last speaker, . With such 
acode of revenue laws as. we possessed, 
it would indeed be matter of surprise if 
the taxes were not collected. But, after all, 
the total of the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman appeared. to be, that if 
we took away a, fund appropriated for the 
nt of the national creditor, we 
should have, 6,000,000/. left to Wy an 
expenditure of 16 or 17 millions. We bor- 
rowed from a fund set apart for the pay- 
ment of debts, and. we so borrowed in order 
tohelp on our national expenditure. We 
collected the revenue it was true, but we 
did it at the inconvenience, the distress, of 
the people. The right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the advantage which had at- 
tended the erection of saving banks ; but 
did le know that in every parish there 
were people out of employ, that rents 
were reduced, and that labour was paid 
out of the poor-rates? He believed the 
country could not be relieved without a 
material. removal of taxation. His hon. 
friend had talked of increased capital; 
but be must contend that all the instan- 
ces mentioned by his hon. friend were 
not. proofs of an increased capital. It 
was merely a change of hands, as regard- 
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ed capital already in existence. It was a 
mortgage upon his estate, and upon every 
man’s estate; and we were all. so much 
oorer by the amount of the interest, 
on. members should all put their should 
ers to the wheels, and endeavour to re- 
lieve the country from its present diffi- 
culties, 
Sir J. Newport was of opinion that what 
had occurred with respect to the revenue 
of Ireland would ultimately happen to the 
revenue of England. He argued, that 
taxation, augmented beyond a certain 
extent, must produce, not an increased, 
but a diminished revenue; a_ position 
which he exemplified by referring to a 
variety of articles which, having been 
taxed too high in Ireland, produced much 
less to the revenue than they had pre- 
viously done. 
Mr. Ricardo said, that the chancellor of 
the exchequer always gaveg most flattering 
account of the state of the country. Last 
session he had declared that the funds 
which would be applicable to the expen- 
diture of the present year would be much 
greater than what he had now stated them 
to be. He had stated that the addition 
to the sinking fund . would have been 
1,700,000/.. instead of 950,000/. had it 
not been for the additional interest 
on exchequer bills. Now, he wished 
to know whether the interest of those ex 
chequer bills had not been provided for 
in the preceding session? He thought a 
sum was yoted for that. purpose, be- 
cause he took occasion, on the last, budget, 
to remind the right hon. gentleman that 
he had made no provision whatever for the 
interest on the exchequer debt; and he 
stated in answer, that provision had al- 
ready been made out of former votes. If 
that were the case, he must place this 
payment against certain debts which 
should be liquidated in the parent year, 
and not against that which fairly belong- 
ed to the budget of former years. From 
the papers which were in the hands of 
members, it appeared that the aecount 
might be correctly stated. thus :—By the 
annual accounts, the amount of the un- 
funded debt appeared tobe 17,292,544/. 
There were. funded, -during the last 
7,000,000/. exebequer bills, which, added 
to the former amount gave a total of 
24,292,544. There was. deficienc 
ariging on the consolidated fund, which the 
right hon. gentleman had entirely left 
out of view. That deficiency amounted to 
517,2321.during the present year, and this 
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being added to the enormous deficienc' 
which. existed before, might be stated, 
in fact, at 8,990,000/. And here he could 
not help remarking, that these accounts, 
from the way in which they were made up, 
did not give the committee that correct 
view of the state of the finances which it 
was desirable that it should be furnished: 
with. If he wished to consult them for in- 
formation, he could find no part from which 
he could clearly discover what the annual 
deficiency upon the consolidated fund 
really was. A paper having been moved 
for some time since, he was enabled to as- 
certain that on the year ending the 5thJan. 
1821, that deficiency was 8,850,3272. 
and in the year ending 5th Jan. 1820, 
8,821,000. The difference between the 
sunis was 429,327/. Now, this being the 
case, what was the reason that in the 
annual printed accounts which were deli- 
vered tothe House, the amount of the defi- 
eiency upon the consolidated fund for the 
very same period, was stated at 517,232I. 
instead of 429,3271? making a difference 
between those accounts and the return 
which he spoke of, of 87,9051. He did 
not mention this difference upon account 
of the magnitude of the sum, but for 
the purpose of showing how little reliance 
could be placed on these public accounts, 
under their present shape. But, to re- 
turn to the matter of those accounts. It 
seemed that, during the last year, we 
had contracted loans to the amount of 
24,292,544/: to which must be added, for 
the deficiency upon the consolidated fund, 
517,2321., making together 24,809,776/. 
Against this amount they must put that 
it. of the debt which had been paid off. 
t must be shown how much money had 
been devoted to that purpose; and then, 
whatever balancé appeared, by so much 
had our debt increased or decreased. 
We had «a sinking fund last year of 
17,510,000. The amount of treasury 
dills paid off was 2,000,000/. The differ- 
ence between the amount of exchequer 
bills upon the 5th January, 1820, and 
the 5th January, 1821, was 5,934,928/. So 
that we had devoted, in truth, to the pay- 
ment of the national debt, whether funded 
-or unfunded, during the current year, the 
‘sum -of -26,444,928/., and reckoning, as 
the did, the amount of the debt contracted 
during the same period, 24,809, '7761., 
the difference would be 635,152/.. The 
‘actual ‘amount, therefore, of difference, 
‘between ahe debt. on the 5th Jan. 1820, 
-and the debt on the 5th Jan. 1821, did 
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ar to be no more than 635,152/., 
although the right hon. gentleman by 
some other species of calculation, made 
it amount to 950,000/. The House was 
told by the right hon. gentleman, that 
there would be a sinking fund next year, 
of 4,000,000/. Now, assuming the reve- 
nue for the current year to be as stated 
by the right hon. gentleman, and supposing 
that there should be such a sinking fund, 
it was to be remembered that the right 
hon. gentleman had included in his cal- 
culation a sum of 500,000/. which he'said 
he was to receive from France, and which 
was applicable towards the payment of 
the national debt during the present year. 
But if this 500,000/. was so applicable 
during the present year, it would not be in 
the-next, or any future year. He (Mr. 
Ricardo) wished to know what funds 
could be made of general and permanent 
application in this way ; and therefore it 
was of little avail to bring forward such 
asumas this in such a statement. .He 
took it that the sinking fund would really 
amount to 2,809,000/.; and_ the sinking 
fund on exchequer bills, to 290,000/., 
making the sinking fund 3,099,000/. in- 
stead of 4,000,000/. He confessed he 
was one of those who thought a sinking 
fund very useless, He did not mean to 
say that he was not favourable to such a 
fund in the abstract. Upon the principle 
of the thing there could be hardly any 
doubt; but, after the experience which 
they had had, he did not expect to see 
that principle acted upon. He did not ex- 
pect that it would ever be made appli- 
eable to the reduction of the national 
debt. The hon. gentleman then briefly 
recapitulated the history of this fund 
from the time of sir Robert Walpole. 
When Mr. Pitt came into power, he 
was desirous of establishing a sinking 
fund upon the safest and most per- 
manent principles, so as to secure it 
from all intermeddling of ministers. 
What had become of this sinking fund, and 
where were all these boasted securities ? 
First of all, the present chancellor of the 
exchequer came down to the House 
boasting { as if he were going to confera 
great obligation on the country and the 
fund-holder) of his intention to take about 
7,000,0002. of the annual income of this 
sinking fund; and he then talked of the 
greatness of the treasure with which 
we should be incumbered. That right 
hon. gentleman’s alarms ever seemed to 
atise, not from any prospect of our pover- 
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but from the great increase of our 
wealth ; and accordingly he was always 
telling the House of the various mischiefs 
that resulted from excess of capital. Had 
that’ right hon. gentleman considered 
the true principles of capital, he would 
have seen that there never could be much 
danger of its excess. Upon the subject 
of this sinking fund, he would take the 
liberty of calling the attention of the 
House to a pamphlet which had been 
written under the auspices of a right hon. 
gentleman opposite he believed. [The 
hon. gentleman here read an extract from 
v pamphlet.] This was the system of 
which it had been gravely observed that 
no departure from the original measure, 
and no violation of the act of 1792, had 
taken place in the subsequent appropria- 
tion of the fund. Now, the principle of 
Mr. Pitt’s system was professedly this 
—that thereafter, every war should carry 
in itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. In every word of the reasoning 
of this pamphlet upon this question, 
he (Mr. KR.) did most cordially agree ; 
and hence he inferred, that such appro- 
priation as had been made of the sink- 
ing fund, was a violation of the public 
faith. It was the violation of that fund 
which had entailed upon us a large in- 
crease of debt; and they who expected 
to see it preserved inviolate hereatter, did, 
in his opinion, deceive themselves. The 
right hon. gentleman had ventured to apply, 
in payment of the interest of a new debt, 
almost’all the sinking fund that remained 
tous. Almost all, did he say! The 
or hon. gentleman had, in effect, appli- 
ed the whole of it. He had lately increased 
the taxes by 3,000,000/., a sum which 
was more than the sinking fund actually 
amounted to. He { Mr.R.), therefore, was 
rather disposed now to say, “‘ Let us have 
no sinking fund; let the money remain 
in the pockets of the people. When the 
ministers want supplies, whether for 
carrying ona war, or for any other pur- 

ose, Jet them come down to the House 
and ask for them, without having any such 
fund to resort to.” Ministers were accus- 
tomed to tell. the House that they must 
have a sinking fund to meet exigencies, to 
second the efforts of our armies and gene- 
rals, and to inspire the enemy with a 
salutary respeet for us. But the legal 
and the original intention of the sinking 
fund was, to pay off the national debt ; in 
proef of which he might refer the House 


to a well known speech of Mr. Pitt’s. 
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Here Mr. Ricardo read a passage from: 
it.) After this declaration of Mr. Pitt, 
and after all which they had seen in late 
years, could they were any confidence in 
ministers as to their being likely to act 
upon such a principle? Under all cir- — 
cumstances, whenever a motion should be 
made for the repeal of any tax that 
was within the actual amount of the 
sinking fund, he, for one, would support 
such repeal. He knew it would be object- 
ed that the revenue would sometimes fall 
short in particular branches, which would 
make it difficult to supply the deficiency. 
If so, let government impose new taxes to 
raise the full sums necessary for the state ; 
but he would never consent to this sort of 
misapplication of a fund created for the 
specific purpose of liquidating the debt of 
the country. But this sum had been ap- 
propriated and fresh taxes imposed like- 
wise. The people consented to fresh 
taxes on that occasion, in the hope that 
they should the more speedily experience 
some relief; and but for this reasonable 
expectation, parliament too would never 
have been induced to impose them. 
Unfortunately, the people of England 
were at this moment much more in debt 
than they would have been if there had 
been no sinking fund in existence. He 
should offer but a word or two relative to 
saving banks. He highly approved of 
them; buta plan had been suggested by 
a gentleman in the country, to which he 
thought the House would do wellto pay 
some attention. The name of this gen- 
tleman, he believed, was Woodrow, and 
his plan was one by which a life-annuity 
income might be obtained in these banks. 
The plan was, that persons at an early age 
might be willing to make a trifling sacri-. 
fice, which, by the operation of com- 
pound interest, would in the course, say 
of thirty or forty years, increase toa 
considerable sum. At the birth of a 
child, a father might be disposed to put 
by a small sum of money, for the purpose 
of procuring to the child an annuity here- 
after: a plan of this kind would be pro- 
ductive of great benefits. ; 
Mr. Lockhart said, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer had spoken of the mag- 
nanimity with which the people bore their 
burthens. The agricultural portion of the 
community had, indeed, exhibited mag- 
nanimity; but what magnanimity had 
been displayed by the stockholder, who 
was getting double what he gave? The 
magnanimity and the patience were all 
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on one side, and the gain all on the other. 
Although in figures there might be an 


apparent diminution of the expenditure 


of the country, yet with reference to the 
prices of corn and other articles, that ex- 

enditure was absolutely equal to what it 
had been in the heaviest year of the war. 
The end of all this was obvious. The 
only just course was, to resort to eve 
species of retrenchment, and to take suc 
measures as would subject every class of 
property to an equal sharé of the public 
burthens. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that instead of the 
new taxes producing 3,000,000/., re 
had only produced about 700,000/, whic 
proved that the sources of taxation were 
dried up, and afforded the best reason for 
retrenchment. They should recollect, that 
a war might become necessary, and that 
unless they husbanded their resources, it 
would be impossible to meet such an 
event. 

Mr. Hume adverted to the report of the 
Finance Committee of 1817, by which it 
was recommended that these estimates 
should never for the future exceed 
17,550,000/. In that very year, how- 
ever, the votes of supply were 18,001,300/. 
and their present amount was much upon 
the same scale. The expense of the col- 
lection of the revenue, so far from being 
lessened, had, of late years, gone on in- 
creasing. In Scotland, the expense of 
collecting the revenue, which, in 1805, 
was between 4 and 43 per cent. had in- 
creased ee after year until it now 
amounted to between eight and nine 
percent. In this one itém a saving of 
1,400,000. a year might be made to the 
country. . With respect to the debt due 
to the East India Company, he had told 
the directors, that if they suffered the go- 
.vernment to continue in their debt, it 
would at last be said that nothing was due 
to them. To this circumstance it was 
owing that there were no detailed ac- 
counts of the expenses incurred for the 
detention of Buonaparté at St. Helena, 
which had already cost the country two 
millions. He contended that the sinking 
fund this year would not greatly exceed 
two millions. 

Mr. Ellice thought it was very absurd 
to go through the farce of borrowing a 
certain sum from the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, or, in 
other words, taking away part of the sink- 
ing fund, when the same object might be 
answered by cancelling so much of the 
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debt. It was his intention to bring the 
subject under consideration in the next 
session. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, that 200,000/. be raised by way 

Mr. Bernal felt it his duty to oppose 
this immoral and unprofitable tax. 

Mr. Bennet said, that if this vice of the 
people was to be taxed, he saw no reason 
why the example of the bishop of Win- 
chester should not be followed, and a tax 
be imposed upon the stews and brothels 
of the metropolis. He cared not for the 
money, but he did for the character and 
morality of the people. 

Mr. Cripps defended the lottery, as a 
less objectional mode of taxation than 
many taxes which already existed. If the 
tax were withdrawn, there could be no 
doubt that the same or a greater amount 
of money would be expended by the peo- 
ple in gambling of another description. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that any gentleman 
who had been at Paris and passed through 
the Palais Royal, might have seen gaming, 
and other still more immoral practices 
carried on, from all-of which a revenue 
was derived to the government; and the 
same arguments for continuing the lottery 
would be equally applicable to them. . 

Mr. Gipps opposed the system of lot- 
teries. It the practice were once admitted 
to be bad, he saw no reason why it should 
be. continued. 

The committee divided: Ayes, 123; 
Noes, 65. 


Inu-Treatment or Horses Bitt.] 
The House having, on the motion of Mr. 
R. Martin, gone into a committe on this 
bill, 

Mr. Colborne objected to the measure 


as wholly unnecessary. It would have the — 


effect of punishing servants, whilst it would 
leave untouched the conduct of owners of 
horses, who were often cruel in matching 
them to perform great distances in very 
short periods of time. He could not but 
think that the House was too prone to 
legislation upon subjects which did not 
require it. 

r. Alderman C. Smith thought the 
principle of the bill a good one, but he 
did not see why its enactments should be 
confined to horses. He thought that 


asses should also be protected from the 
cruelty to which they were so often ex- 
posed, and would move that the word 
“* asses” should be inserted. 
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ther unnecessary. It arose out of that 
spirit of legislation which was too pre- 
valent in ‘the present day. If a bill for 
the ‘protection of horses and asses should 
pass, he should not be surprised to find 
some other member proposing a bill for 
the protection of dogs [a member here 
said “ and cats”]. He thought it better 
that such matters should not be made the 
stibject of legislation. 

Mr. Alderman Wood reminded the 
committee, that there were acts in force 
for the protection of all animals within the 
bills of mortality. He should wish this 
bill to go farther, and proteet all animals, 

Mr. Warre thought the present law 
defective, ‘inasmuch as whatever might be 
the brutality, yet-malice must be proved 
in' order to punish the offender. 

‘Binning ‘suggested, that the 
craelty of an owner to ‘his animals should 
equally be included in the dill. 

Mr. ‘Scurlett thought the subject not a 
fit one for legislation, and:that gentlemen 
might as'well bring in a bill against hunt- 
ing the hare. 

After some further conversation, the 
amendment of Mr. C. Smith was agreed 
to. On ‘the report being brought up, 
Mr. Ellice moved, “ that it be reeeived 
‘on that day six months.” 

_ Mr. Ricardo ‘said, that when so-many 
barbarities prevailed in fishing and hunt- 
ing, and other species of amusement, it 
was idle to legislate without including all 
possible cases. 

Mr. Bernal hoped no sentiment of ridi- 
cule would operate ‘on the mover of this 
bill, to prevent his persevering. 

The Attorney-General objected to the 
— as a new principle in the criminal 

‘The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 31; Against it, $4. The report 
‘was ordered to be received on Tuesday. 
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Forctery PunitsHmMent , MITIGATION 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 
third reading of this: bill, 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that from the 
objections which ‘had been made to this 
measure, he felt it necessary to submit a 
few observations to the House. He should 
endeavour to state,:as briefly as possible, 
the changes which this bill proposed to 
enact—the principles upen which those 
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ebanges rested—with the nature and the 
grounds of the’exceptions which he had 
been urged to introduce into the bill, and 
the grounds upon which he felt it his duty 
to oppose any further exceptions. It was 
of course competent to any gentleman to 
propose such exceptions as he thought 
proper in the present condition of the 
bill. He did not mean to overstate the 
case when he said, that the House, in 
agreeing to the second reading and the 
committal of this bill, had done what was 
tantamount to a resolution, that it was 
expedient to mitigate the punishment of 
forgery. But this was not the first ocea- 
sion in which that House had borne testi- 
mony to the principle, that the mitigation 
of punishment was the best mode of pre- 
venting crime ; for by the 52nd of the late 
king, no less than eight capital felonies 
were repealed with respect to the collee- 
tion of the revenue, all those offences be- 
ing made clergiable, and experience had 
since proved the success of the measure 
for the object which the legislature had 
in view. Again, we had the experience 
of the law with respect to bleaching 
ounds, which was so amply and abl 
stated by his hon. friend (Mr. Buxton} 
on a former evening, and' whieh, by abat- 
ing punishment, had served to prevent 
crime. But a farther recognition of this 
principle was afforded by the legislature, 
n the repeal of some capital felonies, con- 
nected with bankruptcy, within the last 
session. It was, indeed, a happy omen, 
that within the first year of the present 
‘reign of Geo. 4th, more capital felonies 
had been repealed than within the reign 
‘of any monarch ‘ince that of Edward Ist, 
and he had no doubt whatever that this 
fact would be much more honoured here- 
after than ‘many other things whicl had 
occupied a larger space of public. observa- 
tion. But he had a farther and a hi 
authority in support of his principle whieh 
‘must operate with peculiar force. It liad 
been observed, that the advocates for the 
‘mitigation of punishment were actuated 
by weak or womanish fecling. But he 
apprehended that no such feecling-could 
-be ascribed to a religious persecutor, 
who, indeed, least of all other tyrants, 
was likely to evince any tenderness for 
‘his vietims. Upon: that ‘horrid breach 
‘of faith and humanity, the revocation of 
‘the edict of Nantz by Lovis 14th, which 
‘condemned so many protestants to a dun- 
geon; it was.also ordained by the tyrant, 


that any one whoshould attempt to escape. 
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from.a prison or from France should be 
guilty of a capital crime. Thistyranny was 
consummated, any Protestant who avow- 
ed his religion being consigned to a prison, 
while such as attempted to seek safety in 
flight, were consigned to the scaffold. 
But the latter edict was repealed the very 
year after it was issued, and the punish- 
ment of death commuted for that of a sen~ 
tence to the galleys. No effeminacy of 
feeling could surely be imputed to Louis 
14th, especially towards. the Protestants. 
But the cause for the mitigation of the 
punishment was distinctly stated in the 
edict by which it was decreed. It was 
because the punishment of working in the 
galleys was deemed more efficient to pre- 
vent the flight of marines and artisans, 
and because prosecutors and witnesses 
could not be found to come forward while 
the more severe punishment remained, 
He could not, he thought, appeal to a 


_ higher authority than this in support of 


his principle. Had the government, in- 
deed, been better, the authority would 
have been worse; for,. where all the ma- 
lignant ingenuity of despotism was noto- 
riously exercised to prevent what it deem- 
ed an offence, experience served to. show 
that the laws were most impotent where 
they were most severe.—The hon. and 
learned gentleman here proceeded to ob- 
serve upon the exceptions to the prin- 
ciple of his bill, which he had been in- 
duced to bring forward. _ But before he 
entered into those exceptions, he ex- 
pressed a hope that no one would attempt 
to maintain that exceptions to the prin- 
ciple of any legislative measure amounted 
to any thing like an abandonment of that 
principle; for no man could. consistently 
argue, that a moral principle should be 
deemed as fixed and unchangeable as a 
geometrical proposition—for any moral 
principle must, in legislation, admit. of 
modifications, according to the opinions, 
the passions, the prejudices, and the ha- 
bits of mankind. Even in an arbitrary 
government its decrees must occasionally 
bend to the prejudices or impressions of 
gro bedies of people; and it would ill 

ecome any men legislating for a free na- 
tion to disregard any prevalent notions. 
To such notions, then, he felt it his duty 
to coneede. But no one could expect to 
carry any measure: in a country like this, 
without some concession to the opinions 
of ethers. He regretted the necessity of 
making the exceptions to the principle of 


this bill, which he had been urged to pro- 
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pose; for, according to his own opinion, 
the better course would be the uni- 
versal adoption of his principle. It was 


not for him, however, to discard the | 


opinion of those who were willing to. co- 
operate with him to a certain extent, 
particularly where such co-operation 
was essential to the attainment of any 
portion of success. Now as to the excep- 
tions which he had proposed: the paper 
of the Bank of England was excepted 
from the operation of the law, not for the 
sake of the Bank of England, because 
they never paid their forged notes, but 
for the sake of the community, because 
their paper circulated through the hands 
of the poorest and most negligent per- 
sons, who had no opportunity of protect- 
ing themselves against the consequences 
of such forgery by caution and examina- 
tion. There was no case of private for- 
gery which bore any resemblance to this 
offence, with respect to the consequences 
which resulted from it. The paper of the 
Bank of England passed through the 
hands of the whole community without 
distinction, whereas private negociable se- 
curities passed, for the most part, through 
the hands of men of opulence, who. were 
professionally trained to the exercise of 
the greatest vigilance and acuteness in 
their examination. This was a broad and 
striking distinction between the forgery of 
the circulating paper of the kingdom, and 
the forgery of private securities. The 
same arguments were applicable to country 
bank notes, inasmuch as the whole body 
of the country bank notes constituted a 
general circulating medium. He was 
aware that a petition had that day been 
resented on the part of the bankers of 

ondon and Westminster, praying the 
House to make no difference in the pu- 
nishment for forgery on the Bank of 
England, and the forgery of private se- 
curities. He denied, however, that: this 
petition was to be considered as a petition 
against the bill. There was nothing in 


its colour or character which opposed 


the present bill; on the contrary, its 
prayer would. be satisfied if the punish- 
ment of death were abolished altogether. 
Nor did he rest here, for he had a posi- 
tive assurance that the opinion of man 

gentlemen who had subscribed their 
names to this petition was fayourable to 
the total abolition of the punishment of 
death. Another circumstance worthy of 
observation. was the silence of these peti- 


tioners upon one important fact, namely, 
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that a great majority of the cases of pri- 
vate forgery went unpunished, in conse- 
quence of the severity of the existing 
laws. It had been said, that the persons 
who now carried on the infamous trade of 
forging Bank notes, were likely to turn 
themselves to the forgery of private se- 
curities, upon the small notes being with- 
drawn from circulation. But what had 
the manufacture of Bank paper to do 
with the forgery of private securities? 
How was an ignorant Birmingham ruffian 
to become acquainted with the hand- 
writing of eminent bankers, and to acquire 
a knowledge of those peculiarities which 
would enable him to forge private securi- 
ties? The forgery of such instruments 
was not founded upon a mere knowledge 
of the hand-writing of the drawer or ac- 
ceptor, but upon a knowledge of all the 
circumstances connected with commer- 
cial transactions, which it was impossible 
for such obscure and miserable ruffians to 
acquire. Was it likely that if persons of 
this description attempted to pay away a 
bill, any’ man would receive it without 
making the most rigid scrutiny as to the 
means by which they came by it? Or, 
“ ‘admitting that any man could be so care- 
less of his own interests, was the House 
to be called upon to guard such negli- 
gence by the gallows? He was ready, 
for the reasons which he had stated, to 
put country bank notes upon the same 
footing as Bank of England notes; but 
there was no ground whatever for extend- 
ing the exception to private securities. 
With regard to wills, he was ready to in- 
clude them in the exception; for these 
instruments stood not upon principle, but 
upon circumstances peculiar to them- 
selves. There were two peculiarities 
which distinguished these instruments ; 
one, that in case of their forgery, the best 
‘and most conclusive witness could not be 
produced, from the very nature of the 
crime, and the other, that from the same 
cause no. human caution could guard 
against it. He should except wills, for 
the ‘reason which he had stated to the 
“House, and he was ready to put the for- 
gery of certificates of marriage registers 
upon the With respect to 
that part of the’bill, however, which re- 
lated to uttering forged notes, he would 
make no concession. The state of the 
law, with regard to the punishment for 
uttering, he could not but regard as one 
‘of the most unfortunate occurrences in 
‘the administration of justice. “To remove 


the confusion and uncertainty which now 
prevailed, it was necessary to make the 
offence of uttering no longer subject to 
discretion, but to positive rule ; to reduce 
crimes to classes, and to deal with those 
classes by positive enactments, instead of 
legislating at discretion. He admitted 
that some cases of uttering might be of 
an aggravated character, but there were 
many also of a most alleviated description, 
and the only criterion capable of being 
reduced to a rule, would be to make a se- 
cond conviction only subject to the ex. 
ception. It was necessary at once to do 
away with that anomaly in the adminis- 
tration of justice, by which the preroga- 
tive of mercy was transferred from the 
Crown to the Bank of England, and he 
was persuaded that that corporation would 
be glad to be relieved from the exercise 
of so painful, so invidious, and so unpo- 
pulara discretion. The present state of 
the law had surrounded the offence of 
forgery with a sort of compassion, which 
did not naturally belong to it, and which 
extended to the wholesale manufacturer, 
as well as to the poor man who was, almost, 
inna drawn into the offence of ut- 
tering'a forged note. For these reasons 
he was anxious to divest the higher crime 
of that aid, and to separate the two of- 
fences by a clear and accurately defined 
barrier. With regard to the punishment, 
he was willing to substitute imprisonment 
and hard labour for transportation, in 
compliance with the suggestions of gen- 
tlemen, for whose opinions he entertained 
a great respect, though he was far from 
being convinced of the utter inefficacy of 
the punishment of transportation. There 
could be no difficulty, he apprehended, 
in rendering the punishment of imprison- 
ment and hard labour, either on shore or 
in the hulks, sufficiently terrible. Public 
labour had been suggested as a desirable 
expedient, but that was a punishment to 
which, he thought, recourse ought not to 
be had, except in the case of irreclaima- 
ble criminals. At present there were 
fourteen utterers of torged notes annually 
executed ; and supposing the crime to 
continue the same, that legislature must 
indeed be barren of expedients, and ig- 
norant of the elements of the science of 
legislation, if they could not -eontrive to 
make the punishment of imprisonment 
and hard labour sufficiently terrible to 
fourteen persons’ annually convicted of 
the crime of uttering. 

~ The Attorney General said, that so far 


i 
1 | 


were the amendmenté from removing his 
objections to the bill, that they had con- 
firmed them. So little reliance did his 
hon. and learned friend place on his own 
principles, that he had surrendered them, 
so far as forgeries on-the Bank of Eng- 
land and on country banks were con- 
cerned. Why did the exception not ex- 
tend to the bills of exchange of country 
banks as well as to their repre sed 
notes? The principle which his learned 
friend wished to introduce into the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law could not 
be sustained. Instead of a bill like the 
present, his better way would be, to call 
on the House to sanction enactments, ex- 
cepting certain cases of forgery from 
capital punishment. His learned friend 
contended, that the capital punishment 
awarded in cases of forgery had not been 
effectual in preventing that crime. This 
he denied: and he was well convinced 
that had the punishment been less, the 
crime would have greatly increased. ‘The 
case of his learned friend rested mainly 
on the forgery of one-pound notes; but 
certainly it was a strange time to alter the 
Jaw.on this subject, when notes of that 
description were withdrawn from circula- 
tion. . His learned friend had argued that 
the first and the only good end of pu- 
nishment was, the reformation of the of- 
fender. Toa certain extent this was a 


great object, but he submitted that there | . 


‘was one still greater, namely, the pre- 
vention of crime. His learned friend, in 
illustrating his argument, had referred 
rticularly to the crime of. stealing in 
bleaching-grounds, and to the capital of- 
fence of a bankrupt not surrendering his 
effects. _But it was evident that he did 
not argue from experience, but on a 
tinciple which he kad himself previously 
aid down. His learned friend had said 
-on a former occasion, ‘ If you repeal the 
capital punishment, in cases where a bank- 
conceals his effects, you will find that 
individuals will not be slow to prosecute 
-for that offence.” -But the experience of 
the ldst year proved.the contrary. He 
had no doubt that as many fraudulent 
bankruptcies had occurred in that, as in 
almost any preceding period ; but. no pro- 
secution had taken place. . Again, his 
learned friend had argued, that the cer- 
tainty of punishment would produce a 
diminution of crime. Experience also 
proved this to be incorrect ; for there had 
been recently more prosecutions at one 
sessions in the county of Lancaster for 
VOL. V. 
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stealing in ‘bleaching-grounds, than had 
ever before been known. It appeared, 
that the offence, instead of being checked, 
had increased under the new system. 
Neither of these instances went to sup- 

ort his learned friend’s proposition, 

is learned friend would admit of no 
alteration in his bill with respect to the 
punishment to be inflicted for the crime 
of uttering ; but at the same time he ad- 
mitted that in some instances the utterer 
was as culpable as the forger—where, for 
instance, an individual came from Bir- 
mingham, loaded with fraudulent paper. 
Now he (the, attorney-general). could 
not recognize these excepted cases. He 
was legislating for a class, leaving it to 
others, before whom the different cases 
might come, to distinguish between the 
various shades of guilt. The principle of 
British legislation had always been to im- 
pose on great crimes the highest punish- 
ment, and not to provide for variations 
in.the offence. Of course, cases might 
occur which called for a mitigation of the 
law’s severity ; but those who were most 
competent to judge, were left to decide 
on those cases. He would, for instance, 
refer to the crime of burglary. This was an 
offence which onthe first blush every man 
would admit ought te be punished with 
death. But. there was in the offence as 
many degrees as could well be conceived. 
How vast was the difference between the 
case of a man forcibly entering a house 
at night and taking away property, and 
that of a boy thrusting his hand through 
a window and stealing a watch! The law 
declared each to be.a burglarious break- 
ing, and each was punishable capitally, 
subject to the. peculiar circumstances 
which appeared. on the trial... How, he 
asked, were. these variations of crime to 
be.met? It was impossible that they 
could have a minute scale of punishment, 
to meet every shade of offence; and, there- 
fore,.it was better to leave the power of 
discrimination in the hands of the execu- 
tive government. He.would ask whether 
this system. in. practice had not worked 
well, and did not at present work well ? 
In his. opinion, the law as .it. at present 
stood .was much more efficacious . than. 
it would. be if -the proposed. alteration 
were made. And he thought so for 
this reason:—at present those who were 


convicted. were sure. of being transport- 


ed or imprisoned ; superadded to which 

was the dread that death, the heaviest 

of all punishments, might be inflicted 
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on them. He did not understand the 
-workings of the human mind, if the 
man who was certain of imprisonment in 
-case he was found guilty, superadded to 
which certainty there was the chance of 
death, would not be less likely to commit 
an offence than he who was assured that 
‘he could only be imprisoned. Now, with 


respect to the punishment to be awarded 


to the utterers of forged notes, it must be 
‘observed, that those who were the actual 
forgers of those notes were very rarely 
detected. He recollected but. few in- 
stances, one of which occurred recent 
at Warwick, where such a discovery too 
place. What, then, was to be done? 
here the principal could not be dis- 
covered, surely it was wise to affix a ca- 
pital punishment on him who was next in 
‘guilt. His learned friend wished to 
punish in a particular way the first offence. 
Bat it should not be forgotten, that there 
might be three or four charges of the 
same nature against the same individual, 
who though he seemed to be a novice in 
crime, might perhaps be an experienced 
offender. There were many anomalies in 
the bill, which, he conceived, his learned 
friend could.not reconcile. Why, for in- 
stance, did he except transfers of stock, 
and not dividend warrants, from the opera- 
tion of his bill? If all the exceptions 
which he had introduced were admitted, 
the principle of the bill was at an end. 
His learned friend had observed, that on 
an — of the last seven years only 14 
persons had been annually executed for 
forgery, ahd he inferred that the country 
would only have to provide for that num- 
ber if the punishment were hard labour 
and itsprisonment. But it was not merel 
the number of those who were nctiendh, 
bat of those who were convicted, that 


must be taken.into consideration, and in. 


that case it would be found that 170 or 
180 persons must be provided: for. What 
would be the consequence? They would 
be obliged to build a — which-would 
be denominated a bastile, and which 
would be exetrated in every part of 
England, for the security of those indi- 
viduals. It was clear that this must be 
done, for the prisons throughout the 
country, in their present state, would not 
admit of such an accession of numbers. 
_ Moreover, this measure went to introduce 

a punishment unknown to the law of this 
coantry-imprisonment: and hard labour 
for ten oe . For this and other reasons 
he should move gs ‘an amendment, “ That 
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this bill be read a third time this day six 
months.” 

Mr. Denman said, if he was not con- 
vinced of the injurious tendency of the 


‘measure now under consideration by the 


acute and ingenious speech of his learned 
friend the attorney-general, it did not 
proceed from his not having paid- due at- 
tention to all the arguments which he had 
urged in opposition to it. He had care- 
fully canvassed every part of the measure; 
-and ‘he could declare, with the most clear 
conscience, that in his mind, every ob- 
jection which had been raised against the 
bill had been completely removed in the 
course of the different discussions to which 
it had given rise. Unless he had been 
satisfied of the safety, expediency, and 
he would almost 7 necessity of the mea- 
sure, no feeling of friendship nor senti- 
ment of partiality should have induced 
him to support it. The attorney-general 
had said, “‘ Hete is an admission made— 
here is a concession granted; even the 
advocates of the bill are compelled to 
abandon the ground on which it originally 
rested.” Now he would: state that he 
did not abandon any portion of the mea- 
sure, except from absolute necessity. He 
took all he could obtain, and he took it 
thankfully ; but he regretted that he could 

e acted from a principle of expediency, 
because he should be if, 
quence of opposition, the success of the 
measure, as it at present stood, were put 
in peril. Therefore he gave up points 
from which otherwise hewould not re- 
cede. The attorney-general had asserted 
that it was a constant principle of the 
English law to decree the highest possible 
punishment to any class of crime, the 
most flagrant instan¢es of which could 
alone justify the infliction of that punish- 
ment. He protested against this doc- 
ttine. He could find no such principle 
in the common law of England—although 
it might be perceived in the conflicting 
and contradictory enactments of the ‘le- 
gislature, founded on temporary circum 
stances. It had been argued, that severity 
of punishment prevented crinve, beeause it 
struck a salutary terror into the minds of 
bad men. He, however, thought: other- 
wise: it appeared to him that excessive 
punishment struck terror into the minds, 
not of offenders, but of thoge who were — 
injared, and whom i. prevented from pro- 
secuting. Those who saw the necessity 
of an alteration in the law did not act 
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‘upon visionary, wild, or fantastic notions, 
on the opinions of men 
perfectly conversant with all the bearings 
of the subject. When he said this, he 
would refer to the report of the committee, 
and to the evidence on which it was 
founded. If, after reading that evidence, 
any sort of doubt was entertained as to 
the expediency of altering the law, it 
showed that sort of blindness to practical 
truths, which could only be accounted for 
by an admiration felt by some persons of 
every thing which had long existed. The 
bankers of London came forward and 
stated that they did not like to prosecute 
while the culprit was liable to be visited 
with the punishment of death. When men 
of such -respectability stated this, the 
question in his mind was decided. To 
permit the law to remain in its present 
state, was, under such circumstances, an 
encouragement to forgery. With respect 
to the punishment to be attached to the 
forgery of country bank notes, he thought 
it would be wrong if it were not the same as 
that which was annexed to the forgery of 
those of the Bank of England; because, 
otherwise, a sort of premium would be held 
out for the forgery of country notes.. But 
‘with regard to the forgery of promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, &c., the question 
there referred to a matter of hand-writing. 
At had nothing to.do with the introduction 
of that manufacture, which appeared to 
dhave been carried on at Birmingham. It 
was confined to the individual; and the 
offence might be in a.great measure pre- 
vented by a little additional attention. 
With respect to the punishment, he ap- 
proved of the certainty of imprisonment 
and hard labour: but:he could not agree 
with the hon. member for Shrewsbury, 
that transportation was no punishment. 
He thought that they had authorities on 
this subject which they ought to bow to. 
For his own part; if he had only the au- 
thority of his hon. friend near him rr 
Buxton), whose great exertions of talent, 
whose industry and humanity, were so 
conspicuously shown on this occasion, he 
should ‘be .satisfied. They had, besides, 
the testimony of practical men, whose | 
evidence had not been contradicted ; and 
these united, were with him 
conclusive. More of wisdom, more of 


benevolence, more.of practical demonstra- 
_ tion, he had never witnessed in the course 

of his parliamentary career, than in, the 
energetic speech of his hon. friend. near. 
him. Never; he.was sure, did the spirit 
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of Christianity display itself in a public 
assembly with an effect. more beautiful. 
It was not called into life with the inten- 
tion of puffing off its own Pharisaical 
purity ; But it was placed before them in 
the true spirit of the Scripture, to lead 
men ‘to do justice, to love mercy, and 
walk humbly,” with the common father 
of mankind.. It was to him a matter of 
great satisfaction to have the oppurtunity 
of paying this honest and well-deserved 
tribute to the splendid address of his hon. 
friend, the member for Weymouth. 

Mr, Dent observed, that the bill was 
-considered an experiment. Now the term 
experimentimplied.adoubtofsuccess, and 
in this case a failure would be productive 
of much greater evils than those which the 
measure was intended to remedy. 4 

Mr. Wilmot said, dhe woulil -have op- 
posed the bill if the anomalous distinction 
-between forgery on the Bank of Eng- 
land and forgery or country banks and 
private individuals had not been removed. 
Adverting to the punishment of trans- 
portation, he observed that every body 
allowed that it was practically inoperative. 
It was an additional reason with him, 
therefore, in voting for this bill, that it 
would compel the legislature to lock out 
for some secondary punishment more 
effectual. He thought nothing so likely 
to deter from crime as the punishment of 
hardJabour for a term of years, combined 
with as plain and: moderate food as was 
consistent with the support of life. 

Mr. Marryat thought the exceptions in 
the bill were subversive of all fairness 
and justice; seeing that, they put the 
negotiable securities of the Bank of Eng- 
land on a different footing from those of 
or country banker. 

Mr. John Smith believed that the se- 
verity of punishment had been one. great 
cause of the increase of crime ; because it 
restrained people from prosecuting. It 
would be very difficult, however, to show 
why the Bank of England should be pro- 
tected in preference to other bankers. 
He thought, on the contrary, that, the 
‘Bank had almost less pretence to‘sueh/an 
exclusive advantage than any other setof 
individuals. The notes of the country 
banks were better executed and less easily 
i than those of the Bank of Eng- 

and. 

Mr. Pearse thought it would be a great 
advantage if the seller of forged notes 
could be punished by the operation of 
this bili, ‘Hewas net for severely punish- 
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. ishment of death{ it had been 
experience that’ the dread o 
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ing the utterer or buyer of the notes, be- 
-cause he was generally poor and miserable, 
and the dupe of the seller. With respect 
to the forgery of one-pound Bank of 
England notes, that was a crime likely 
to cease with the issue of those notes. 
But whether crimes of a different nature 
‘would not rise up in its ‘stead (he meant 


‘the counterfeiting of ‘the coinage, in- 


creased robberies, &c.) he could not ven- 
tureto predict. 
- Mr. Mills thought that this bill was 
brought forward at a most inauspicious 
time. The persons who had been long 
accustomed to.forge would not be idle: 
but would go on, and profit of the interval 
that must elapse before any of these pro- 
wisions could be finally enacted by par- 
liament. 
Mr. Lockhart opposed the exceptions 
io favour of the Bank, and dwelt on the 
increased risks to which they would sub- 
ject the eountry bankers and others. 

Mr. Baring believed that the crime of 
forgery was carried on to a greater extent 
‘in this country than in all the rest of civi- 
lized Europe. There must be therefore 
something wrong in the present law. It 
thad been contended that the punishment 
of death was not safely to be dispensed 
with, In Holland, however—a country 
‘where the people were very conversant 


“with all matters that regarded the secu- 


rity of their private interests, and the in- 
terest of the state—the crime of forgery 
was not punished with death; in Ham- 


burgh it was not so punishable; in the |- 


French commercial code death was not 
the punishment attached to it. In as- 
similating the law of this kingdom to the 


‘Jaw of the greater portion of the civilized 


world, the House consequently need not 
apprehend that inundation of forgeries 
‘which had been denounced as the imme- 
diate effect of such a measure. The pun- 
‘ishment at present decreed by: our law 
was either transportation or death. Trans- 
—— in many cases, however, so far 
from being an effpctive punishment, was 
an_event much desired, and as to the pun- 
by 
it would 
never effectually operate to deter from the 
commission the crime. Desperate 
men who were reduced to such an ex- 
tremity, were very willing to put their 
lives to hazard. Yet these very men 
might look at the punishment of six or 
ten years’ hard labour, as one which th 


must sink under. As to the bill, le could 


‘tions; but he should still vote for it. 
‘might not go so far as might perhaps be 


not see any good reasons for the rage 
t 


desirable, but it was calculated to doa 
great deal of good. M 
Mr. Hart Davis would oppose the bill, 
unless a distinction were made between 
bills of exchange and bankers checks. 
The latter were more easily forged, and 
therefore to that offence the capital pun- 
ishment should still attach. 
Mr. T. Wilson stated the object of the 
merchants and bankers in presenting a . 
tition. The petitioners conceived that 
mercantile property was entitled to the 
same’ protection as the bank of England. 
- Mr. Harbord said, he would vote for the 
third reading, protesting, however, against 
the exceptions which had been introduced. 
Mr. R. Martin contended that all for- 
gers, if asked in a body, whether they 
‘would rather have the punishment of deat 
with all its chances of escape, than the 
certainty of hard labour for ten years to 
be the law, would answer in the affirmative. 
He had lately been in a coffee-house where 
a person had been pointed out to him as 
one who had prosecuted a friend for for- 
gery.. The friend had been hanged, and 
‘this person was regarded by every one with 
execration. He knew many who had pro- 
secuted for forgery, and who would la- 
ment it to the day of their death. In 
Ireland the forging of a will was not a 
capital felony, and it did pot occur more 
frequently there than in England. 


he House divided : Ayes, 117 ; Noes 

111. The bill was then read a third time. 
List of the Majority. — 

Abercromby, hon. J. Clifton, visct.' 
Allen, J. H. Coffin, sir I. 
Bent, John Concannon, L. 
Burrell, sic C. Crespigny, sir W. D. 
Benett, John _ Crompton, San. 
Belgrave, visct. Calvert, N. 
Bentinck, lord W. Cholmeley, sir M, _ 
‘Blair, J. H. Cherry, G. H. 
Burrell, Walter - Crawley, Sam. 
Barham, J. F. Child, W. L. 
Barham, J. I’. jun. Cripps, Jos. 
Baring, H. -Courtenay, W. 
Barnard, visct. Davies, T. H. 
Becher, W. W. Denman, T. 
.Benyon, Benj. Denison, W..J. 
Bernal, Ralph Dundas, hon. T. 
Byng, Geo. . Duncannon, visct. 
Baring, Alex, Deerhurst, visct. 
Chaloner, Kobt. Ebrington, visct. 
Calcraft, John Evans, W. 
Calvert, Ellison, C. 
Carter, J. Fitzroy, lord J. 
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Folkestone, lord | Palmer, C. F. 
Fleming, J. Parnell, sir H. 
Forbes, C. Price,R. 
Gordon, R. Ricardo, David 
Grattan, John Rice, J.S. 
Graham, Sandford Robarts, G. 
Grant, J. P. Robinson, sir G. 
Grenfell, P. Rowley, sir W. 
Griffiths, J. W. Rumbold, C. — 
Gaskell, B. Russell, lord J. 
Gladstone, John Russell, lord W. 
‘Haldimand, W. Smith, J. . 
Hamilton, lord A. Smith, Wm. | 
Harbord, hon. E.. Smith, R. 
Heron, sir R. Scarlett, J. . 
Hobhouse, J.C. Stopford, lord 
Hume, Jos, Sebright, sir J. 
‘Hurst, R. Taylor, M. A. | 
‘Hutchinson, hon.C. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Hare, R. Tennyson, C. 
Hamilton, sirH.D.  Warre, J. A. 
Knox, hon. T. Western, C.C. .- 
Lennard, T. B: Whitbread, W. 
Lushington,S. Whitbread, S. C. 
‘Littleton, Ed. Williams, W. 
Legh, J. H. Wilson, sir R. 
Maberly, W. L. Wyvill, M. 
‘Macdonald, Jas. Wynn, C. W. 
‘Mackintosh, sir J. Ward, hon. J. W. 
Maxwell, J.» Wellesley, Rd. 
Milbank, M. Westhenra, hon. H. 
Milton, visct. Wortley, J.S. 
Monck, J. B. Whitmore, W. W. 
Ss. Wilmot, R. 
artin, John 
‘Newport, rt.hon. sir J. 
‘Nugent, lord Buxton, T. F. 
Ord, W. Bennet, hon. H. G. 


QOssulston, lord 


Mr. Cripps then moved to except out 

of the bill “ any promissory note, bill of 

exchange, or order for the payment of 

money drawn by, or upon, or made pay- 
‘able by any banker or bankers.” 

Mr. Baring said the clause proposed 
would include every bill in commercial 
transactions. If the House admitted this 
clause, the bill might as well be thrown 
out altogether. =... 
Lushington ‘said, he was-desired to 
mention to the House that. a banking- 
house of the greatest eminence had lost 
10,000/. by forgeries, and preferred to 
sustain the loss rather than prosecute. 
The words: of the letter he had received 
on. this subject were :—‘¢ If the punish- 
‘ment of death is continued, we. are put 
out of the pale of the law; we will not 
prosecute, and we cannot protect our pro- 


- The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 109... Against it 102. On the ques- 
ation, “ that the bill do pas,” the marquis 
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of Londonderry signified his intention of 
taking the sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. Brougham said, he heartily agreed 
in the principle of the bill, and when it 
should receive the sanction of the House, 
he hoped it would be received elsewhere 
with that attention which was due to a 
measure which had undergone so much 
consideration. He regretted "that the 
noble lord had made that stage of the bill 
the cause of division and debate. 

Sir J. Mackintosh strongly objected to 
this manceuvre of the noble lord, observ- 
ing that many of the friends of the bill 
had quitted the House, in the persuasion 
that no further opposition was intended. 
Since he had sat in parliament he said he 
had never known so unworthy a manceuvre 
practised. Sir James ended by moving 
that the House. do. now adjourn,” and 
after a. warm discussion, in which Mr. 
‘Brougham, lord John Russell, and lord 
Londonderry took part, the two former 


mentary stratagem ; a division took place 
on the question. ‘* That the Bill do 
pass.” Ayes 115. Noes121. The Bill 
-was consequently lost. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 6. 


ConsTITUTIONAL AssocIATION—Mnr. 
Dotsy’s Pertition.] Dr. Lushington 
rose to present a petition from Thomas 
Dolby, ‘bookseller, in the Strand.. The 
petitioner began by complaining, that 
after being established in busines for 13 
years, and neverjhaving been subjected to 
any prosecution, he had been lately twice 
exposed to it, by a. self-denominated 
$s Constitational Association.” That after 
having escaped the vigilance of the at- 
torney-general and the secretary of state 
for the home department, whom he. con- 
sidered to be the only persons appointed 
by law and the constitution to take cog- 
nizance of the offence of libel, he: had 
fallen into the clutches of an association 
which had constituted itself an auxiliary 
‘to those two officers of the Crown. He 
said that the alleged libel, for which an in- 
dictment had been preferred against him, 
was contained in an obscure periodical 
‘publication, which he had discontinued 
before the prosecution was commenced. 
‘He stated, that after a true bill had been 
found against him upon such indictment, 
he was held: to bail for his appearance 
thereto, and for his good:behaviour in the 


representing the proceeding as a parlia- — 
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meantime, And here he (Dr. L.) could 
not help remarking that this seli-styled 
constitutional association placed their 
chief reliance upon four statutes which 
had been recently passed, and which he 
must ever iconsider as tending to. destroy 
the rights of the people, at the same time 
that they added largely to the power and 
dnfluence of the Crown. Those acts, he 
‘was sorry to say, this constitutional asso- 
ciation had placed in front oftheir battle, 
and by those acts they professed that it 
was their intention to suppress disloyalty, 
sedition, and blasphemy. Under one of 
thesestatutes the petitioner, he mustrepeat, 
had been held to bail for his appearance 
and subsequent good behaviour. - He had 
then had several interviews with the at- 
torney of ‘the society, one Charles Mur-. 
way ; at the last of which, that person 
proposed to him the terms on which the 
society would drop the prosecutionagainst 
him. He (Dr. L.):could wish the House 
to attend to the terms on which these 
‘constitutional gentlemen were willing to 
give up tbe prosecutions which. they had 
instituted ; because the preferment of an 
indictment, even if it failed, was calculated 
to do serious injury to a tradesman, and,, 
independently of the anxiety which it 
created in‘his family, went to involve him: 
in a ruinous expense, which he was obliged. 
to pay when acquitted, just as much as if 
he had-been found guilty. All these were 
great and erying evils, and formed the. 
stnongest grounds why the power of pro- 
secuting for libel should only be intrusted 
‘to government, which was responsible for 
the conduct ef its servants. What then 
dlid the House suppose the terms ‘to be, 
on which the prosecution against the peti 

tioner was to ‘be discontinued? They 
were :as follow:—That the petitioner 
should submit to plead guilty ; that he 
should pay allthe expenses ; that heshould 
deliver up his stock; that he should 
give certain information.as to the author 
of the alleged libel ; and that he should 


_ @uter into an engagement not to sell any 


books which the Association might deem 
‘offensive for two ‘years. What did the 
‘House think.of the legality of a society 
which att d to extort cowpliance 


twith:cenditions like these ? Whether they 
‘were prosecutors within the pale .of the 
Jaw, he would net at: that moment stay to 
inquire; but this he would say—that from 
the moment they attempted to wrest from 
their victims such terms. as those which 
he had stated to the ‘House-from that 


Constitutional Association — 
moment he would say that the association 
was guilty of conspiracy, and that the as- 
sociators themselves were illegal conspi- 
rators. The petitioner stated that he was 
desirous to get rid of the expense and 
hazard of defending himself against so 
powerful a body—powerful it was indeed 
—and sorry was he to observe among the 
number of its supporters several indivi-~ 
duals who held high situations in the state, 
some of them being prelates and other 
personages who, as they were judges in 
the last resort, ought to have abstain- 
ed from the institution of proceedings 
upon which they might yet be called on 
to pronounce judgment. The _peti- 
tioner, he,had been about to state, being 
anxious 'to get rid of the expense of this 
prosecution, .had been willing to accede 
to some of.the terms of this Charles Mur- 
ray, and had entered into a negotiation for 
that purpose with the said gentleman. 
That negotiation had proceeded to some 
length, when at last it was suddenly, and 
without the assignment of reason, broken 
off by the Association. Its vengeance was 
not satisfied by the petitioner’s offering to 
aceede to some of the terms which it had 
proposed. They wanted further conces- 
sion, and in consequence instituted a 
second ‘prosecution against him. No 
sooner was ‘that prosecution instituted, 
than they arrested the petitioner again, 
and carried him, within an hour from the 
time of his arrest, to plead to it io the 
court of King’s-bench. He was then held 
tobail before one of the judges of that 
court ; -he offered the same: persons for 
his securities as had appeared upon the 
former indictment. The solicitor for the 
association objected to them on this 
ground, and insisted that the recog- 
nizances into:which they then entered had 
been forfeited by the fiading of the second 
indictment. :Now, upon.that part of the 
conduct of the Association, he could not 
help remarking that he knew of no better 
-way of getting and keeping men in gaol 
than by commencing prosecution after 
prosecution against them. It ‘would be 
no easy matter for.a tradesman, however 
respectable he might be, to find persons 
cognizances, 
time after:time, for .his good behaviour ; 
mor indeed would it be an easy matter to 
find persons willing to beeome bail at all 
to prosecutions commenced by so strong 
4nd powerful.an association. The peti- 
tioner then praceeded to state, that in 
consequence of Murray’s giving notice to 
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his bail, that he should take proceedings , pra 


‘in the court of exchequer to estreat their 
recognizances, they required him to sell 
his property, and provide for their secu- 
rity. The petitioner accordingly made 
preparations for doing so, but afterwards 
desisted, having discovered that the threat 
which Murray had held out was illegal. In 
the meanwhile a rule for a special jury 
had been obtained by the prosecutors. 
Now that circumstance was not unworthy 
the consideration of the House. The pro- 


‘secutions set on foot by this association 


could not be safely intrusted to the usual 
judges in such cases, 2 common jury of 
the. country—no; so great and mighty 
was this association, that nothing but a 
special jury could serve their tura. The 
petitioner, such being the case, called on 
the solicitor of this association to deliver 
to him the names and addresses of all 
members of the society liable to serve on: 
juriesin the county of Middlesex, when 
it appeared that such list could not be 
furnished in a@ state to be of much use 
to the petitioner. He therefore obtained 
a rule calling upon that solicitor to give a 
full and proper list of their names. That 
rule was argued in the court of King’s- 
bench ; after which the Court gave the 
petitioner the right—and perhaps it was 
all the remedy which could, under the 
circumstances, be rendered to him—of 
parm | on the trial each juryman whether 
he belonged to this association. He could 
not help thinking that it was a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance that the Court 
should be compelled to resort to such an 
expedient as they had devised—an ex- 
pedient that was unnecessary and unpre- 
cedented until a constitutional association 
had risen up and rendered such an inno 
vation necessary. [Cheers]. As to the 
legality of the Association, it had been 
defended by reference to the existence of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
He had always thought that the inutility 
and absurdity of that society were alike ; 
it had been worse than useless, for it had 
even injured public morals, by drawing 
subjects into notice that otherwise would 
have remained im obscurity. He should 
never forget the mock modesty with 
which it had sent a notice to an hon, 
baronet, complaining of the indecorwm of 
some of the ornaments of his residence. 
The petitioner wentontostate, that if some 
means of repression were not adopted 
+ House, he might still farther suffer 


‘the persecution of this body, mdhe 
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yed, therefore, that the House would 
afford him such relief as was within its 
power. Ashe (Dr. L.) was firmly of 
opinion that there was a design in this as- 
sociation to curtail the liberty of the press, 
under the specious pretext of repressi 
disloyalty ; as he saw plainly that the eb- 
ject of the leaders of the combination was 
to ingratiate themselves with ministers, 
and not to promote the benefit of the 
country ; that their proceedings were the 
result partly of folly, and partly of mean- 
ness ; and as he was satisfied that mischief 
must be the consequence of taking prose- 
cutions out of the hands of constituted 
authorities ; he gave his cordial support to 
the prayer of the petition. 

Sir M. Cholmeley said that he should 
be deficient in duty, as well as in manli- 
ness, if, as his hame was among the sub- 
scribers to the Constitutional Association, 
he did not stand forward to state the reasons 
that induced him to belong to it. When 
he first came to town to attend his duty 
in parliament, he had been greatly shock- 
ed in passing through the streets to see 
offensive placards on the walls, and gross 
caricatures in the shops. He observed 
that sedition and blasphemy were increas- 
ing daily, and he was of course anxious to 
put a stop to their progress. He remem- 
bered that when he was a young man, if a 
person warited to see a bad caricature, 
he could not do so without going into the 
shop ; but now they were thrust upon the 
notice of the passengers; and no man could 
go through the streets without having his 
eyes insulted by the most offensive placards 
and comparisons of an odious kind be- 
tween the highest personage and the 
greatest of tyrants. He had even seen & 
representation of a bull with a woman 
on its back, which woman was meant for 


‘® royal personage. When it was at first 


proposed to him to belong to this associ- 
ion, he had particularly asked whe- 
ther it had any pélitical view, and he 
was answered that it was 
osecute libels upon avy political party, 
génerall te down 
Being assured that such only was its | 
ject, he had promised to attend the 
meetings ; but on account of his frequent 
presence in parliament, and the late hours 
to which the House had sat, he was wa- 
able to do so, and could not therefore 
tiold himself responsible for what 
been done in his absence. i 
Mr. Denman gave the hon. baronet 
full credit for all ‘his assertions. He was 
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quite sure that he’ would never have 
become a member of the Association, if 
he had seen the paper published under the 
name of a “ Sharp,” and had heard of the 
active conduct imputed to various mem- 
bers of it. He could not help saying, 
thatif it were proper to put down libels 
of this description (which he did not 
mean to dispute, though it might be done 
by the authorities at ent: existing) it 
still must appear a little extraordinary 
that there should be such extreme sore- 
‘ness as to libels on one side of the ques- 
tion, and such supineness as to the 
infamous slanders circulated on the other. 
He should not have risen, had not the hon. 
baronet appeared to refer to some ex- 
pressions used’by him (Mr. D.) in another 
place. In no instance, and under no 
circumstances, would he forego the right 
of an English advocate to make any ob- 
‘servation which the interests of his client 
‘seemed to demand, however exalted 
might be the personage to whom that ob- 
servation might apply. ‘ 

Sir M. Cholmeley said, he had made no 
allusion whatever to the learned member. 

Mr. Denman certainly thought the hon. 
‘baronet referred to some caricature con- 
nected with an observation he (Mr. D.) 
had made in another place, in which he 
had introduced the name of Nero. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 


table, and to be printed. 


_ ADMINISTRATION OF JusTICE IN To- 
BAGO.] Lord Nugent rose to move for 
committee to inquire into certain abuses 
in the Administration of Justice in the 
island of Tobago. He said, that towards 
the end of the last session, Mr. Capper, 
who had been attorney-general of the 
island, had stated certain facts that appear- 
ed to-him to amount to flagrant denials of 
justice, and indeed to great personal 
cruelty. Mr. Capper having been ap- 
uae early in 1819, went out to Tobago, 
‘but soon found that he must either make 
himself a party to the unjust practices 
prevailing, must subject himself to a life 
of disquiet and mortification, or must 
relinguish his appointment. He pre- 
ferred the latter, and returning at great 


personal inconvenience, he laid the whole 


case before the Colonial department. 
Lord Bathurst communicated with the 
authorities of the island on the. subject ; 
he received a report denying the charges, 


and imputing unworthy motives to Mr. 
Capper; and upon that report his lord- 
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ship had acted.. He (lord N.) had re- 
Ceived information on many cases, but he 
should rely principally upon two; not de- 
pending merely upon the statement of 
Mr. Capper, but upon the affidavits of 
several witnesses of unimpeachable cha- 
racters, and filling respectable situations. 
In the May after the arrival of Mr. Cap- 
per, he happened to see, through the bars 
of the prison at Scarborough, a miserable 
creature of the name of Edward Hoskin, 
an Englishman, who had then been im- 
prisoned twelve weeks on a charge of 
assault. He was dreadfully emaciated, 
and seemed almost forgotten by his gaoler. 
The deputy provost marshal, Mr. R. 
Mitchell, was the responsible authority in' 
the gaol; but he was only the deputy of 
his father, and had under him a Spaniard 
of the name of Savadra. Mr. Capper 
asked for the warrant of commitment of 
Hoskin ; but none could be produced by 
Mr. Mitchell. A month afterwards Mr. 
Capper heard that the wretched _pri- 
soner was ina dying state, and he 
found him in alower dungeon than that 
he had previously occupied, shut from 
the common air in an almost insupportable 
climate, and with his left leg in the stocks, 
where it had been for no less than a fort- 
night. His haggard body was excoriated 
by sitting, without the power of changing 
his posture, in the filth and ordure that had 
accumulated during his miserable confine- 
ment. Mr. Capper went to sir F. Robin- 
son, the president, and described the 
situation of the unfortunate man; and 
sir Frederick accompanied him to see 
him the next morning. On_ seeing his 
situation, with feelings such as. became a 
man of humanity, he expressed his regret 
at what he: saw. But it was said at the 
time that the man was insane. Ifhe even 
were so, great God! was that the treat- 
ment for a case of insanity ?. he was never 
visited. by a medical person, nor was there 
one of that description in the gaol. Al- 
though insanity was the ostensible plea 
for the-man’s treatment, yet they subse~ 

uently confessed the true reason of. his 

etention, to be an expression that escap- 
ed him in his sufferings, which was, that if 
ever he got back to England, he should ap- 
ply for redress to the courts of. justice or 
to parliament. The. next step taken by 


Mr. Capper was to apply to. the court 


of chancery of the.island for a writ de /u- 
natico inquirendo. The was 
opposed by Mr. Collier, the deputy pro- 
vost marshal; but Mr. Capper declared 
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that if the writ were not issued, and in the 
-event of the man’s death from the rigours 
he was enduring, he should proceed by a 
‘capital indictment. .The man was re- 
‘manded to prison, and in about three 
weeks after he was shipped off to Eng- 
land. The second case was that of three 
-seamen, who charged the master of a brig 
then lying in the bay with having violently 
-assaulted them, and stabbed them witha 
cutlass while serving on board. They 
made their complaint to a magistrate, who 
issued his warrant, and the captain as well 
as the sailors appeared on the appointed 
day. And here he had the painful task of 
‘introducing a name which’ was long asso- 
ciated with the most affectionate recollec- 
tions of many who ‘heard him—he meant 
Mr. Elphinstone Pigott. Mr. E. Pigott 
was not only chief justice of the island, 
but he was-also Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, one of the bench of committing 
magistrates,’ and the. manager of .three 
estates. Such a combination of employ- 
ments was well calculated to give an inv- 
‘proper bias to his mind, in the adminis- 
tration: of some ‘of ‘the: duties which 
devolved upon him. Before that gentle- 
man the master of the brig was brought 
up; and without ‘hearing the seamen, 
the former ‘was liberated upon his own 
statement, and allowed to sail from the 
island, leaving behind the three seamen, 
houseless and pennyless. They slept for 
fifteen nights on the bare beach, and were 
at length only rescued from their misera- 
ble:situation by Mr. Capper, who procur- 
ed for them a passage home. Before they 
sailed, however, an attempt was. made 
to induce them to sign a paper confessing 
themselves to have been guilty of mutiny, 
order to prevent them ‘from o 
taining redress. This, however, they 
tefused, and upon their return to: this 
country, they: not-only obtained \ their 
arrear of wages, but afurther compensation 
for the assault, by the adjudication of ‘a 
bench of ‘English magistrates. . It might 
be asked whut interest the: magistrates of 
Tobago could. have in refusing to admi- 
nister justice? The question was easily 
answered; for Mr. Robley, one of the 
magistrates, and a man of great weight in 
the island, was consignee: of the goods 
with which the brig was laden, and he 
knew that if the vessel were detained, and 
the master committed for trial, his rums 
and sugars would lose the market. Mr. 
Robley’s own words were, that he did not 
care a damn whether the master were hang- 
VOL. V. 


or not when he returned to England, so 
that his rums and sugars were sold.” He 
trusted he had laid a sufficient ground for 
the appointment of a committee. His 
motion. was not for condemnation, but for 
inquiry. He would just allude to one 
other case. A man of the name of Duff 
was charged on suspicion of having brok- 
en open the ‘house of ‘Mr. Collier, the 
deputy provost’ marshal. Mr. Collier 
stood in rather a singular relation to this 
man, for he was at once ‘his prosecutor, 
a magistrate and his gaoler ; and: availing 
himself of this mixed relation, he had him 
put into irons, and kept him handcuffed 
for four months. The'man was never 
brought 'to trial, but was sent asa convict to 
a rock ‘off St. Lucie, called' Pigeon Island. 
With regard to the defence set up ‘by the 
magistrates of Tobago, that was contained 
inthe report which had been transmitted 
to'this'‘country and if ministers resisted 
inquiry on the ground of that report, it 
would not be'difficult to meet their case. 
If they reisted it’ on some new grounds, 
it would not be too much to ask the House 
toventer into the inquiry. He found no- 
thing in the report, from the beginning to 
the end of it, but'a strong denial of some 
ofthe facts, and’a violent recrimination of 
Mr.'Capper: None of ‘the material facts 
were;| however, impugned.’ ‘The noble 
lord'then proceeded to'make some obser- 
vations'upon the abuses which existed in 
the ‘administration of justice in Tobago, 
andthe oppression and cruelty which 
were resorted ‘to in'the treatment of the 
slaves. Every one who opposed the pre- 
sent corrupt system, or who wished to 
ameliorate the'condition of the slaves, was 
denounced as a person connected with 
the African institution, or he was termed a 
Wilberforcean. Little did those persons 
who employed such aterm as a stigma, 
imagine with what wisdom and goodness, 
with what warm benevolence and love of 
human nature the name of Wilberforce was 
here associated. ‘The rejection’ of the evi- 
dence of a slave against a colonist was one 
instance ‘of gross injustice, which, upon 
every ground of equity and policy, ought 
no longer to-disgrace the administration 
of justice. In this opinion sir W. Young, 
late governor of Tobago, entirely concur- 
red, though he was opposed to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. The noble lord 
made a few more observations -relative 
to the degraded state of the slave popula- 
tion, and emphatically remarked, that this 
ee class of persons only knew civili- 
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_ zation by that; perversion of its character 
which pampered luxury, defended fraud, 
and trampled on the rights of humanity. 
_He severely animadverted on: the odious 
- practice of profaning the sabbath by the 
sale and punishment of: slaves;,a. day 
which ought to be devoted. to. rites-of re- 
_ligion andthe exercise of mercy, was there 
set apart for the flogging and torturing of 


,our unhappy and. destitute fellow-crea. |. 


_tures, He concluded. by moving, That 
.a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into certain abuses in the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in the Island of To- 
‘bago.”’ Lott tire 
Mr. W. Smith rose to second the mo- 
tion.. With respect. to the conduct. of 
Mr. Pigott, he should merely observe, 
that men of good intentions were often 
warped in.their conduct by the influence 
of the prejudices and habits of the asso- 
ciations..into which they were. thrown. 
What, he would ask, must be the state of 
society in a place where such oppression 
was suffered toexist? What remedy could 
-be devised; in order to produce a better 
state of things? The fair remedy would 
-be to make:a trial, whether justice could 
not:be administered in the island by 
‘those. over whom prejudice could have 
wery little influence, and circumstances 
none whatsoever. Why could not justice 
be. administered by persons who should 
make a circuit of the island, like the judges 
of England? Why were .the interests of 
justice supposed to be safer in the hands 
of our judges than:in those of the local 
apagistracy? Because the former could 
not be influenced by local feelings, and 
in all probability formed but few local ac- 
quaintances. In the West. Indies, more 
particularly in the small islands, the case 
was directly the reverse; They had heard 
much, of the respectability of the House 
of Assembly.at Tobago: but he believed 
that, with the exception of the chief- 
justice and one other individual, the 22 or 
23.members of, whom it was composed 
were agents. and attorneys. If this were 
so, then these 22 or 23 persons. formed a 
society, amongst.themselves; and a man, 
whether. he;.were rich, or poor, stood a 
very bad ghance.of succeeding when he 
set up the justice: of his case against the 
prejudices of} these,-individuals, It was 
morally impossible to,establish an efficient 
local .small islands, if 
the existing system were.continued...) 
_, Mr. Goulburn said, he would not follow 
the noble lord into.the.details of his state- 


‘ment. In his general. observations with 
respect: to the system of internal govern- 
ment in the island,: he partly concurred, 
and partly. differed. ‘It. was a difficulty 
-which he always felt in: questions of the 
nature, that the West-India islands 
-had: independent Jegislatures,. exercising 
within the: several. colonies allthe:privi- 
leges. and power .which ‘the legislature 
exercised here, but with diminished infor- 
mation .and. diminished: moral authority. 
In. nine out. of. ten cases of this kind 
brought before the House, it was neces- 
sary to bear this system in-miod, and until 
the British parliament decided against that 
‘system, they must judge the.conduct of 
the parties, not as if their acts had been 
‘committed. in ‘this country, but as -hap- 
pening. in another, where. there was so 
different and inferior a mode of govern- 
‘ment. With respect to the-particolar 
question for a select committee to‘inquire 
into.the administration of :justice, it was 
with regret, that he. ever felt himself 
called upon to resist a motion of this 
kind; but he was. under the necessity of 
opposing the —_— motion, because he 
was convinced that such an investigation 
would have the result, not of a committee 
of inquiry, but of condemnation.. In the 
present period of the session, when the 
evidence on one:side was in England, and 
that on-the other in the West Indies, it 
was impossible to come to an impartial 
decision. He hoped the noble lord would 
see the impracticability of instituting any 
effectual inquiry during’ the present ses- 
Mr. Barham regretted that his noble 
friend had not confined himself to the 
precise object of his motion, instead of 
deviating into general assertions and state- 
ments, . It was his intention to submit an 
amendment, in order to make the motion 
commensurate with the charges. After 
defending the planters from the loose and 
unwarranted accusations which were con~ 
tinually' made against them, he moved, by 
way. of amendment, ‘“ That this House 
will, early in the next session, appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the West-India 
Colonies.” 0 | 

_ Sir J. Mackintosh was desirous that the 
present proceeding should be remedial not 
criminatory. The questions for the House 
to. determine were, first, was there a case 


| for’ any inquiry at all; secondly, if that 


question were answered in the affirmative, 


what ‘ought to be the time and place of 
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that inquiry ? He maintained that the ad- 
ministration of justice in the colonies 
ought to be subject to parliamentary vig!- 
lance and inspection; and thought that 
the cases adverted to by his noble friend 
afforded a sufficient proof that the system. 
on which justice was administered in To- 
bago demanded inquiry. He recom- 
mended his: hon. friend to withdraw: his 
amendment, for the purpose of allowing 
the introduction of some other, which, al- 
though it should assume: the shape of a 
resolution, that the House would take the 
subject up in the next session, should also 
limit the consideration to the island of 
Mr. Marryat denied that the adminis- 
tration of justice could not be impartial in 
the small West-India islands. He had lived 
in one of. them ten years, and had twice 
had occasion to go into a court of justice. 
One of his accusations was brought against 
the president of the island, another against 
- one of the judges. In both cases he had 
obtained verdicts, which could not have 
been given had the system been such as 
had been described... The proposition for 
a sort of ambulatory or sailing commission 
to administer justice in all the West-India 
islands, he ‘thought: very objectionable. 
He: should not object to a commission 
being sent out to inquire into the admi- 
nistration of justice in Tobago, but the ap- 
pointment select committee. would’ 
certainly meet withhis opposition... 
Wilberforce thought;rony the facts 
which had: been stated, the presumption 
was, that acts of gross. impropriety had 
occurred, and was therefore of opinion 
that inquiry ought to take place. This 
was due evento the individuals who were 
implicated. Theinquiry would, hethought, 
be better prosecuted in this country, and 
he therefore hoped the suggestion of 
his hon. and learned friend would be 
agreed to. bath at: 
. Lord Nugent consented to withdraw 
his metion, and moved, instead thereof, 
“ That this House will, early in the next 
session, appoint a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the Administration of Justice 
in the Island of Tobago.” .. .. 
»TheHouse divided: Ayes, 66; Noes, 105. 


» Grant To THE Duke oF CLARENCE. ] 
The Marquis .of : Londonderry said, he 
had a communication te: make to. the 
House from -his: royal highness the duke 
of. Clarence, which had: obtained the 
sanction of his majesty.- Before he made it, 
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however, he would move, ‘¢ That the Entry 


in the Journal of the 16th April 1818, be’ 


read.” 

It was accordingly’ read by the clerk 
as follows Resolved, that his majesty 
beenabled tograntan additional yearly sum 


of money, out of the consolidated fund of 


the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not exceeding the sum of 6,000/. 
to make a suitable provision for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence upon his 
marriage.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
would-be in the recollection of the House 
that the duke of Clarence had (being at 
that time about to go abroad) declined 


accepting the grant of 6,000/. a year pro-: 


posed by parliament. The feelings which 
had actuated his royal highness on that 
occasion were highly honourable’ to him. 
Since that time, however, the: situation 
of his royal highness had changed, and 
in consequence he was now desirous. of 
taking advantage of the favourable in- 
tentions of the House, for the argumenta- 
tion of his royal highness’s income to the 
same amount as that of his royal brothers. 
He would now move that the resolution 
of the 16th April 1818 be referred: to. a 
committee of the whole House on Friday. 
- Mr. Hume begged to ask whether, this 
being a new parliament, a specific message 
from the Crown ought not to have been 
sent ‘down upon the subject? He thought 
it ought also to be ascertained, whether 
his late majesty had-not left property -be- 
hind him, »-out-of which~the duke. of 
Clarence ‘migh be’ provided for, without 
saddling the consolidated fund with a 
charge which it was unable to bear? 

' The Marquis of Londonderry said, :that 


the subject would: be better discussed — 


when the question came before the com- 
mittee.. The grant proposed some years 


ago to the princess of Wales of 50,000/. ° 


and eventually of-35,000/. had been-gone 
into without a message from the throne 
- The motion was agreed to. wee 


AMERICAN Loyatists.] Mr. W. 
Courtenay rose to bring forward: his mo- 
tion on this subject. The hon. member 
entered into a variety of arguments..to 
show that the loyalists, who. had been 
ruined in their property in consequence of 
their allegiance to their sovereign, were 
entitled to particular consideration. There 
was, he contended, abroad distinction 


between those who .had Jost. their property - 


in consequence of their loyalty, and those 
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merchants whose losses had arisen from 
the ordinary circumstances of war. He 
then moved, “* That this House will. re- 
solve itself into‘a Committee, to consider 
of an Address to his Majesty, praying for 
Compensation to the American Loyalists 
now remaining uncompensated.” 

Sir Scrope Moreland contended, that 
the misfortunes of the individuals alluded 
to, arising as they did out of their invio- 
Jate allegiance, entitled them to the pecu- 
liar consideration of the House. 

» Mr. Baring said, that if the claims o 
the loyalists were good for any thing, the 
claims of the merchant creditors were 

ually so. There were three descriptions 


of loyalists: Ist, The landed proprietors ;. 


gnd, Persons resident in America, who 
had claims in America, but against whom 
the courts of justice had been closed. 3rd, 
Merchants who were in a similar situation. 
After the struggle in. America had termi- 
nated, the House had made compensation 
to the first class. No compensation was 
made tothe others; because the British 
government thought that the difficulties 
in the claims of those persons would have 
been removed. _ After much negociation, 
a commission was opened at Philadelphia 


- onthe subject, and there the question was 


mooted, whether those claimants were en- 


titled to redress, The majority of the 


commissioners decided in favour of their 
claims, but the Americans, contrary to 
good faith, broke up the commission, and 
thus the matter ended. Under the advice 


of lord: Liverpool, their claims were sub- 
sequently entertained by the American go- 


vernment, and a fund of 600,000/. was put 
at the disposal of commissioners. Under 
thatcommission the present claimants put in 
their, claims; an award) was published, 
and they actually, received 50 per cent. 
of their demand. . The british govern- 
ment, in appropriating .that fund to their 
wants, did ‘not bind itself to make any 
further grant; and those persons having 
received their shares of that fund were 
not entitled to come forward with de- 
mands, which ought to lave been pressed 


forty years ago. 


Mr. Wynn said, that from the best 
consideration~he was able to give the 
case of those -pefsons, he thought their 
claims were founded in policy and justice. 

Mr. Money contended, that the per- 
sons whose claims were before the House, 
were, after their long. sufferings, entitled 
to the sympathy and consideration of par- 
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Mr. Wilberforce said Wie had, nearly: 
forty years ago, supported the claim: of 
these same persons. He had thes thought 
‘that to, refuse their claim: would be un- 
just. Had the promise been made by: 
parliament? Undoubtedly it had. Were. 
they loyalists? They really and truly. 
were. Their claim could not, therefore, 
consistently with the good faith of par- 
liament, be rejected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion, contending, that it was to the 
American government, and not to this. 
country, that theseloyalists ought to appeal. 
By the act of 1783, they had received as 
much compensation as the circumstances 
of the country could afford. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that the pro-' 
mises held forth in the proclamations of 
our generals were binding on this country.; 
and denied that the inability to make 
compensation could be urged with effect, 
when larger compensations were allowed 
to persons whose claims were not..so 
strong. 

The House divided: Ayes,'77 Noes, 60. 
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Thursday, June 7. . 


Iontan Istanps.—Conpuct oF Sir 
Tuomas MaitLanp.] Mr. Hume said, 
that he was aware of the situation in 
which he was about to place himself, by 
submitting to the consideration of the. 
House a subject involving severakpoints of 
importance, not only to individuals, but 
also to the ‘public at large. As he had 
no personal acquaintance whatsoever with 
sir T. Maitland, he trusted that the 
House would give him credit when he 
stated that the observations which he had 
to make upon the conduct of that indi- 
vidual were such as were extorted from 
him by a sense of public duty, and the 
events which had occurred in the Ionian 
Islands since he had acted there as lord 
commissioner. He could have wished 
that ministers had been present at this 
discussion [loud cries of Hear”! ] because 
some of the comments which he should 
have to make upon the conduct of sir T. 
Maitland seemed also to apply to. the 
noble secretary of state for the colonial 
department (lord Bathurst.) He was 
given to understand that all communica 
tions which had been made from the 
Tonian Islands to England*had been made 
through the office of lord Bathurst ; and 


if that were the case, and if :the facts 
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which he had to staté were correct, lord 
Bathurst appeared to him not to be en- 
tirely free from blame. Having himself 
spent some time in the Ionian Islands, he 
could. speak to the degree of estimation 
in which the British character was once. 
held there. On the: first arrival of the 
English, the islanders considered them as 
deliverers, and looked forward toa change 
from a state of turbulence and faction to 
a state of peace and prosperity under 
British protection. For a certain period 
the islanders. remained contented with 
their lot; but at present, he was sorry to 
say, the case was altered, and the British 
character was held there in less estima- 
tion than it formerly had been. It was 
well known that the islands of Zante, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca and Cerigo: had been 
originally conquered by the British arms 
in 1809; and that of Santa Maurain 1810: 
and it.could not be forgotten that it: was 
not till the year 1815 that they had been 
formed by the congress of Vienna into an 
independent state, under the protection 
of the king of Great Britain. He wished 
the House to pay some attention to:the 
treaty which had formed them into this: 
independent state, because much of what 
he had hereafter to say would depend 
uponit. By that treaty it was determined 
that they should constitute a single free 
independent state, with the name of. the 
United States of the Ionian Islands. Un- 
der the guarantee of his British majesty, 
they wer@tallowed to retain their form: of 
government until a constitutional charter 
could be drawn up by themselves, which 
charter was. to make them secure of per- 
son and property, under the government 
of his Britannic majesty.: In: that situa- 
tion were the islands in the year 1816, 
when sir T. Maitland went there ‘as Jord 
high commissioner. His arrival: was 
hailed by the inhabitants with the utmost 
joy, as it was expected that he would im- 
mediately preside at the formation of a 
free constitution. Instead, however, of 
meeting with a protecting hand from sir 
T. Maitland, a very early act of his go- 
vernment was, to disperse. the senators, 
who had been sent from the other islands 
to assemble in Corfu. This his first act 
struck the utmost terror into the minds of 
the islanders, because it was in direct con- 
travention of the treaty, which stipulated, 
that the government should remain with- 
out change until a constitution was form- 
ed. ‘He dismissed four of the senators, 
because they pretended to have: a will. of 
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flattery was, 
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their own, and were not:so subservient as 
he could have wished to his inclinations. 
They remonstrated against their dismis- 
sion, but in vain; he sent them from the 
island, and left the senate under the con- 
trol of one Teotochi, a creature of his 
own, to whom much of the former mis- 
fortunes of the island were to be attri- 
buteds That individual, whom the French 
government had removed from the islands, 
and whom sir James Campbell had res 
fused to employ on account of his former 
misconduct, sir T. Mailand took into the’ 
public service, at the same time that he’ - 
dismissed from it the senators Flambu- 
riari, Roma, Metaxa, Stiffanizzi, and the 
secretary Cazzaiti, whom he stigmatized 
in one of his proclasiations’ as inert and 
corrupt. Now Flaniburiari was a man of 
unblemished character, ‘and had after- 
wards been-reinstated in his office in con- 
sequence of a:letter from lord Bathurst 
to the lord commissioner. -He was now, 
however, in a dungeon at Zante, because 
he had signed a petition to his Britannic 
majesty, complaining of the arbitrary con- 
duct of sir T. Maitland. He mentioned 
this fact to show the despotic manner in 
which that officer attempted to govern 
the Ionian Islands... The House should 
know that any thing like liberty of the 
ress was not permitted in the Ionian 
Islands: indeed, but one press was al- 
lewed to exist, and that was at Corfu. 
under the eye and direction of govern- 
ment; so that the commonest advertise- 
ment could not be printed without being 
sent there. A government paper was: 
— from it, which contained a gross 
ibel on the people of the Ionian islands ; 
and sir T. Maitland, in one of his letters 
of 14 pages, explained the cause why he. 
dismissed .the councillors, viz. because 
they had ventured to complain of this 
libel. He (Mr. Hume) challenged the 
hon. under secretary (Mr. Goulburn) to: 
point out any other reason for that act of 
arbitrary power. Not long afterwards, 
sir T. Maitland left Corfu for England, to: 
prepare and concert with gS the 
constitution for the islands. On his re- 
turn he was received. with addresses and 
adulatory effusions of all kinds, though 
he had expressly stated:in his correspon~ 
dence his utter detestation of every thing’ 
like external pomp and. parade. These 
addresses were got up by persons always 
ready to worship the rising sun, to pay a 
dastardly court to authority; and the 
in truth, of the most nau- 
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seating kind. In ashort time other public 
testimonies were voted: a triumphal arch 
was subscribed for in Corfu, to perpetuate 
services of scarcely two months’ con- 
tinuance. A colossal statue of sir T. 
Maitland was raised in Cephalonia; a 
bust of him, by Canova, was placed ina 
public situation in Zante. In Ithaca a 
monument was inscribed to him, and in 
Santa Maura he was honoured with a 
second triumphal arch. The consequence 
was, that those who had been active in 
these testimonials were selected for re- 
ward and - office, without mentioning the 
bands of knights of the orders of St. 
Michael and St George. It was a fact 
not to. be denied, that sir T. Maitland had 
made of: public employments and 
honours to. obtain individual subserviency 
to his purpose to a degree incredible b 

all. who -had: not witnessed it—by which 
he had. deprived:the people of the Ionian 
islands of that degree.of-liberty given to 
them: by the: treaty of: Paris. The inso- 
lence. of ‘the four remonstrating senators 


was not:to be-endured : a spirit favourable 
to. representative government was grow-. 
ing, and must be suppressed ; and: ac-: 
cordingly on the 18th January, 1817, sir 


T. Maitland assembled all the authorities, 
and with great solemnity. declared that a 
conspiracy was on foot, and that .the 
first blow:of a revolution was about to be 
struck. . It.was then that British officers, 
some.of the staff, were employed to ar- 
rest. the most respectable individuals in 
Corfu as disaffected traitors, though some 
of them refused an office cadlegraling and 
unworthy of their rank; yet it turned out 
that there were but two persons guilty, 
and they were the individuals who had 
compounded and fabricated this supposed 
plot of: treason and revolution. One of 
them was named Lepiniotti, clerk to col. 
Hankey, sir Thomas Maitland’s military 
secretary, and a young man of desperate 
fortune, who, aided by another equally 
abandoned, had trumped up the whole 
story, which thus spread around dismay 
and consternation. .When the'matter was 
further sifted, it was discovered that not 


a tittle of credible evidence: could be. 


produced against the individuals arrested, 


and whose papers had been seized and 


carried, to the palace of the lord high com- 
missioner,» sir- T..Maitland. commis- 
sion, consisting of the principal public 
officers, was named to inquire into the 
foundation of the plot; and that com- 


“mission reported that. the whole was the 
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mere invention of Lepiniotti and his ac-. 
complice. Upon this transaction, he (Mr. 
Hume) contended ought to be founded a 
grave charge against sir T. Maitland, for 
not having acted with greater caution. 
The court sentenced Lepiniotti to death 
for his crime; but the lord high commis- 
sioner, in his absolute.dominion, com- 
muted the sentence to nine years impri- 
sonment, one of which was to be solitary. 
A few months afterwards, however, this 
detestable wretch was found at large in 
the island of Cerigo, acting as secretary 
to captain Heathcote the commandant of 
that place. He was then: placed in the 
Lazaretto at Cephalonia, :but - without 
irons, andin the enjoyment of every.accom- 
modation the place could afford; whether 
he was now dead or living did not appear. 
He (Mr. Hume) contended, that the origin 
of this plot, so convenient to the purposes 
of sir T. Maitland, was of -itself a matter 
of great suspicion. He had-seen a great 
deal of plots of the same kind in this coun- 
try, and knew well in what way they had 
sometimes been manufactured. In order 
to. tranquillize the public: mind, after 


these terrible reports, ending: in nothing, 


lord: Bathurst had thopght it right to 
make the amende honorable, ina letter to 
be communicated to those concerned, in 
which he admitted that there was not the 
slightest reason. for questioning the con- 
duct of any of the parties charged. That 
letter, dated 21st April, 1817,.ran thus: 
His royal highness cannot bet-deplore 
the wickedness of the individual who, by a 
long course of falsehood and perfidy, could, 
without any apparent. cause, involve in 
ruin various respectable families, together 
with persons immediately connected. with 
him; his royal highness however is happy 
to find that the proofs of his perfidy have 
been so clear and. so positive as not to leave 
any doubt whatever in the mind of any 
one respecting the loyalty of the various 
distinguished individuals against whom his 
accusations’ were directed.” He now 
came to the constitution given to the free 
inhabitants of this:independent state, and 
he maintained, that it was a complete im- 
position and farce.on the part.of this go- 
vernment. His’ first’ object would be, to 
show that it was but a mockery of ,free- 
dom, and, in truth, devolved the whole 
power into the hands of sir T. Maitland. 
A copy of it had been laid upon the table 
two years ago, and it would be found to 
give the inhabitants of the Ionian islands, 
a senate or.council of ten members, with a 
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president, and: a legislative assembly of 
-29 members, amounting to 40 in the whole. 
‘Each island was to elect, as it was called, 
Certain’ proportion: for: instance, Zante 
‘was to appoint seven members, but those 
seven were to be: chosen out of fourteen 
names sent to‘them by: the lord high com- 
‘missioner. The people refused to vote: 
they were indignant at.such. a farce: of 
representation, and the independent par- 
Jiament: of this free people was in fact 
named by:sir'T. Maitland... Nothing could 
be worse but. the system of a Scotch 
borough ; and the copy nearly-rivalled the 
original. Having met on the 23rd of 
April, 1817, and gone through: certain 
forms on that day, how did this indepen- 
dent body proceed with regard to the con- 
sideration and discussion occupying 32 
closely printed:pages? It was read over 
‘on the 24th, and, without any: discussion, it 
«was adopted,.and signed on the 25th. -On 
the 5th of May; a: deputation was sent to 
England with this glorious free constitu- 
tion, in order. that: it. might »receive the 
sanction of his majesty. With: regard. to 
the power given by it to the lord high 
commissioner, it was to be observed that 
he was enabled to reject every measure 
which the legislature might adopt: he 
might be present at its sittings at any time, 
for this reason the. place of meetin 
adjoined the bed-room of sir. T. Maitland 
This of itself was:a most objectionable pri- 
vilege, calculated to prevent all freedom 
of debate “f it could exist otherwise. He 
had-also the appointment of the principal 
secretary, without whose signature no law 
was valid; the treasurer-general was also 
tobe named by him, and to him was alone 
responsible. In fact, the legislator could 
do nothing but oy sa afew police offi- 
cers, and make a few internal regulations, 
The lord high-commissioner had likewise 
the power :of reversing the sentences of 
the judicial authorities, and indeed no 
judge could act without his sanction and 
approval. To him was. given, in short, 
the power of finally deciding every case 
that could be brought before any tribunal 
of the islands. He was nothing less than 
a Roman proconsul, the alpha and omega 
in every proceeding, with the advantage 
of screening himself from responsibility 
behind his underlings. _1t was a complete 
despotism under the disguise of a repre- 
sentative government, it was more odious 
than the tyranny of Turkey or Persia, 
and was a disgrace to England. The 
hon. member then entered into some de- 
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tails of the transactions regarding the 
canal and mole at Santa Maura, maintain- 
ing that the hon. under secretary (Mr. 
Goulburn) was completely in error in 
what he had formerly advanced upon this 
subject. The hon, under secretary had 
then relied upon the letter of sir F. Adam; 
but he (Mr. Hume) was now prepared to 
show that that authority could not be de- 
pended upon.. He. (Mr.. Hume) had 
formerly insisted, that: the cause of the 
disturbances at St. Maura was the impo- 
sition of taxes upon the. people, for the 
construction. of this mole and canal, while 
the hon. under secretary had contended 
that an absurd rumor that the militia were 
to be embarked for colonial service was 
the real origin of them. In contradiction 
to this last opinion, and in confirmation 
of his own, he now read to the House se- 
veral extracts from the petition of the 
peasantry of Santa Maura,: setting forth 
their. poverty, and, various grievances, 
among which was the tax for the public 
work already: mentioned. . Another cause 
of the insurrectionary movements was. the 
employment. of colonel Ro- 
bertson, who filled all appointments in’ his 
gift with Sicilians, even down to:the con- 
stables of parishes.. He contended that 
sir: T.. Maitland’ was. answerable for. all 
the blood that had been shed, and all. the 
property: confiscated, in consequence of 
the disturbances which resulted from: his 
own ill; government. It formed also a 
grave case against the colonial department 


.In this country, which had. permitted the 


name of Great Britain to be coupled with 
such acts of tyranny andinjustice. The 


‘hon, member then went ‘on.to confute 


another part of the letter of sir F. Adam, 
which denied. that. imposts:had. been laid 
upon corn, oil, sheep, &c.; and: also ad- 
verted to the arbitraty: manner in which 
the sum of 3,000. dollars: had: been)raised 
by levies, upon the inhabitants. who. were 
supposed to have property... Upon. this 
point he produced,.an original document 
to the House, published by the govern- 
ment, and containing the various imposts 
imposed, the contents of which could not 
be disputed, and were directly contrary to 
the assertion of. sir F. Adam., There 
were no less than 45 persons assessed at 
that period, who were found incapable of 
paying their assessments: When the 
senate passed the act for levying the con- 
tribution, sir T. Maitland was in the 
island ; so of that act at least he could not 
plead ignorance. Indeed, so flagrant was 
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the system of the government, not only in 
this, but in almost every other case, that 
the acts ‘of oppression were universal ; 
they were so flagrant and arbitrary, that 
he: pledged himself, if the House granted 
a committee to inquire, or sent out a com- 
mission to take evidence (though that 
was hardly necessary, for the official do- 
cuments themselves proved. enough to 
support the general accusation) to prove 
such a system of misrule as must excite 
the indignation of every good man, and 
he could only, if his motion should be re- 
fused, appeal to the House as a witness of 
his endeavour to prevent the disastrous 
consequences of rebellion and civil war 
which must ensue in these islands, if sir 
T. Maitland was allowed to act the tyrant. 
To'convince the House of the truth of his 
statement, he would now mention another 
case—that of Valerio Stai, who was sus- 
pended from the responsible situation he 
filled, without inquiry, and refused every 
opportunity of justifying his conduct, 
alt ough by the constitution he was en- 
titled to have his case carried before the 
public tribunal. There was another cruel 
and arbitrary act towards Signor. Alisan- 
dro Battaglia, who was the inheritor of 
church-abbey lands, which had for a long 
course of years been in his family. The 
estate had been duly conferred by an 
abbot 150 years before. This man loudly 
complained of the revision of his title to 
this property, and demanded that the 
matter might be legally investigated be- 
fore the judicial. tribunals. At 
length sir T. Maitland determined that 
the case should be referred to two na- 
tives and two Englishmen. The state of 
things in the islands was such; that the 
whole four were under the influence of 
the governor. The. parties, however, did 
not concur eventually in opinion, for two 
were for referring the case to the lower 
tribunal, and'two for the adoption of: a 
different course. The equality of voices 
led ‘to the introduction of sir T. Mait- 
land’s opinion as umpire, and he, in an 
elaborate letter, dated the 12th April, 
1820, filling several pages, and contain- 
ing the most extraordinary view of the 
whole case, decided against the com- 
plainant upon the authority of an act 
passed by the Senate of Venice, in the 
year 1412, which declared that church 
property was inalienable. In vain did the 
complainant urge the length. of time 
during which this property had been in 
the possession of his family ; in vain did 
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he point out, that. when they got it the 
land was uncultivated, and that it had 
been made productive by the application 
of their own capital and industry. Ne- 
thing could be more flagrant than the 
act of injustice which: had deprived this 
man of his property. Such conduct 
ought not te be tolerated in any gover- 
nor. ‘Sir: Thomas Maitland, who had been 
long in India, ought to have recollected 
the scrupulous care which was taken by 
British governors in the East to protect 
the natives from any wanton attack upon 
their rights of property, or upon their 
habits or religious principles. The same 
proper and politic delicacy ought to have 
marked his conduct towards the inhabi- 
tants of the Ionian‘islands. It would be 
endless to travel over all the acts done by 
the governor, contrary to the spirit of the 
British constitution, in-open violence of 
those equitable rules which ought to have 
regulated his conduct towards the people 
over whom he had been appointed to pre- 
side. He would; however, now come to 
another case. An act of parliament was 
passed by sir’ Thomas (he said by ‘him, 
for to. his influence he directly referred 
every act of the senate) in the month of 
May, 1820, for the appointment of an ad- 
ministrator~generai to superintend eccle- 
siastical domains. This supervision was 
of course to extend to all the property of 
the church; and the person appointed to 
administer the office was colonel Robert+ 
son, a captain of marines, who already 
held, under the lord ‘high commissioner, 
more appointments than any other indivi- 
dual he fad ever heard of ; he was collec+ 
tor-general of customs:and public revenue 
of the Ionian islands; director of the salt 
works; exclusive purveyor of grain for 
the supply of the ‘population of Corfu ; 
master of the mint; administrator-general 
of the civil ‘institutions, ‘hospitals, found- 
lings, monti de pieta, ‘&c. ;' director-gene- 
ral of the public: roads, bridges; store- 
houses, markets,’ &c.; commandant of 
the» Flotilla «and in’ charge ‘of the dock 
yards in the Ionian islands; captain of 
the coast and ports of ‘the United States 
&c.&c. The appointment was; signed on 
the 30th of May, 1820; and itsannounce+ 
ment was in fact considered ‘as proclaim 
ing no less: than universal confiscation of 
church: property. “The hon.: member 


then referred to several of the provisions 
of the act, to show that it took’away front 
the inhabitants’ altogether ‘the rights 
which were previously vested in them by 
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the ‘constitution of the Ionian islands. 
The new administrator's authority was to 
be every thing ; and from it there was to 
be no appeal. Such was the act promul- 
gated to a people, whose previous rights 
of their own tribunals, had been acknow- 
ledged and recognized by the constitu- 
tion that was to have been maintained. 
The greatest alarm pervaded the island, 
upon the manner in which the rights of 
property had been shaken; but on the 
26th June an order came,.which might 
be put in comparison with the most arbi- 
trary decree’ that had ever been issued in 
any country. The administrator of con- 
vents enacted, that all convents not hav- 
ing four inmates within the establishment, 
ought to be abolished. Now he (Mr. 
Hume) did not complain of the general 
policy of this proceeding, so much as he 
did of the means by which it. was sought 
to be carried into effect among a people 
so strongly attached to their religious 
rites as members of the Greek church 
were known to be. This violent and arbi- 
trary proceeding created a considerable 
sensation and much opposition on the 
part of the people, when in the most 
wanton and unjustifiable manner one of 
the richest and most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the-island, whose name was Mar- 
tinango, was seized by armed men, in the 
middle of the night in-his bed, his papers 
and property bundled together in the 
= confusion, while he himself was 

urried on board of one of his majesty’s 


frigates, and transported to Corfu, where 
he'was kept in close confinement. No- 
thing could equal the violence and hard- 
ship to which this gentleman had been 


wantonly exposed. He had taken no part 
whatever in the disturbances, and yet, in 
defiance of all propriety and law, this was 
the treatment he had endured; all his 
‘memorials and remonstrances, notwith- 
standing his rank at Zante, being utterl 

disregarded, he protested against the tri- 
bunal, and demanded to be tried by the 
court established by the constitution—he 
was tried and condemned, contrary to 
every existing law, on the plea that the 
old laws of Venice permitted such pro- 
ceedings. The sentence was as harsh 
and unjustifiable as the previous proceed- 
ing was cruel and unprecedented. He 


was doomed to 12 years’ imprisonment in: 


the island of Santa Maura, which, consi- 
dering his advanced age of 66, and the 
unhealthy nature of the place of his con- 


— might be regarded as imprison- 
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ment for life.. His majesty’s ministers 
he (Mr. Hume) had heard lately, had 
seen the injustice of the sentence, and 
changed it to three years’ exile in any 
part of Europe not in his majesty’s do- 
minions. But, to suppose that this high- 
minded man would accept of such terms 
of clemency, without the power of clearing 
his character, or justifying his conduct, 
was to show a total ignorance of his reso- 
lution and his principles. ‘Fo show the 
unhealthiness of the place of his present 
confinement, he (Mr. Hume) had merely 
to state, that he had heard that before he 
was there, out of.a regiment of 700 men, 
450 were on the sick list. The hon. gen- 
tleman went on to state the hardships of 
those who. had signed petitions to the go- 
vernment at home, for instituting inqui- 
ries into the late disturbances, and who 
had in consequence been arrested and 
thrown into prison, though the-constitu- 
tion expressly-guarantied the privilege of 
presenting such petitions. Thirty-two 
persons were in this predicament. Ano- 
ther body of 50 had presented a petition 
to col. Ross sir T. Maitland’s (resi- 
dent in Zante), and: were in a similar 
manner arrested and punished.. One of 
them, who was a member of the legisla- 
ture, had been degraded and was to be 
tried for high treason, while Signor Rossi, 
who was a magistrate, and who had signed 
the first petition, had likewise heen de- 
graded and ordered for trial: The hon. 
gentleman then re-stated the list of griev- 
ances under which the people of the 
Ionian islands had suffered, and of which 
they had complained... The monopoly of 
corn, which had been at first abolished as 
unwise and impolitic, was re-established 
on the 27th of April, 1819. The effect 
of the measure was, to raise the price of 
grain from six to ten piasters, and to 
threaten the islands with a scarcity. . In 
the second place, a great partiality was 
shown in the treatment of different indi- 
viduals. . For instance, while some per- 
sons were detained on board during. the 
regular time of quarantine, others were 
allowed to land immediately. A third 
grievance was the exaction on galt, which 
was severely felt by allclasses. A fourth 
was the employment of foreigners in the 
police; thus furnishing in every village 
the sign and evidence of their degrada- 


tion. The police establishment in these 


islands was a system of revolting espion- 
nage. No one durst speak his mind, be- 
—w expression, however idle, 
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might be réported and punished, The 


last grievance he would mention was ex- 
cessive taxation to support useless officers. 
If justice to the Ionians would not pre- 
vail on the House to interfere, the enor- 
mous expense of 130 or 140,000/. which 
these islands cost the people of England, 
and that altogether unnecessary, called 
loud for their immediate interference— 
exclusive of what was paid out of the 
taxes of Great Britain. Within these few 
years 16,292. had been levied for addi- 
tional salaries. Colonel Robertson re- 
ceived a half per cent. on the whole re- 
venue of the islands, amounting to 
432,408/., which, with his other numerous 
allowances, amounted to a very enormous 
sum. Sir T. Maitland himself held ap- 
pointments to the amount of 12,000. a 
year, and resided in the Ionian islands, or 
travelled about Europe while his presence 
was required at Malta, of which he like- 
wise-held the governorship. The mem- 
bers of the senate, who were the creatures 
of sir T. Maitland, were paid, in all, 
86,000 dollars. He maintained that the 
system now pursued in the Ionian islands 
was such, that unless a dy and total 
change should be adopted, most serious 
consequences must be anticipated, for 
which those whose duty it now was to in- 
terfere would be responsible. It was dis- 
— to England, it was cruel to the 
onians,.and on the heads of those who 
supported such misrule would be the 
blood that would be shed [Hear hear !]. 
In bringing forward the motion with which 
he should conclude, the hon. member 
begged to declare that he acted from mo- 
tives of public duty alone, and not to at- 
tain any private or personal ends. He 
hoped wéthing he had said or should say 
would hurt the feelings of sir T. Maitland 
as a private individual; and as a public 
servant, he could not expect exemption 
from the strictures which his public con- 
duct might justify. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, « That an humble 
Address be presented to his}Majesty, that 
he would be pleased to appoint a Commis- 
sion to proceed to the Ionian Islands, to 


inquire into the state of the Government | 
there, the conduct of sir T, Maitland, 


es Lord High Commissioner, the causes of 


the dissatisfaction which exists there, and | 
of the numerous arrests which have taken | 


place.” 
Mr. Goulburn leave to say, with 
respect to the treaty of Paris, on which 


-present constitution of the Ionian 


Ionian Ishands— {1140 
Islands was founded, that it would have 
been well if the hon. gentleman had read 
that treaty, and observed the limitations 
and conditions attendant on the forma- 
tion of the constitution. The object of 
the treaty was, that the Ionian states 
should enjoy a constitution founded upon 
their former constitution, but with greater 
advantages to themselves, and be placed 
under the protection of Great Britain. 
He denied 22 évto that the object or in- 
tention was to confer on those states a 
perfectly free government such as that en- 
joyed by Great Britain, It was by no 
means fair, therefore, to compare the 
legal acts of persons in authority in the 
Ionian Isles with the legal acts of persons 
in authority in this country. Whatever 
defects we might see in the Ionian as 
compared with the British constitution, it 
by no means followed that it would be ad- 
vantageous to the people of the Ionian 
states to transplant thither the pure Bri- 
tish constitution. He dwelt the more especi- 
ally upon this, because it was a ve 
vulgar error in this country to call all 
systems of government tyrannical and 
pressive which did not exactly resemble 
the British, although they might be much 
more suitable to the people among whom 
they were introduced. The factwas, that 
the character of the people of the Ionian 
Isles was such as would not allow of the 
introduction of a free government to be 
entirely administered by themselves. 
Some external protection was necessary 
to them. Having been previously under 
the protection of Russia, they were placed 
by the treaty of Paris under the protec- 
tion of England. The hon. gentleman 
here adverted to the history of the Ionian 
Isles, and specified the various ers 
under whose protection they had been 
successively wens It. was with states 
as with men. There was a period in 
which they were not qualified to enjoy 
perfect liberty. In youth a human being 
must necessarily be subject to some re- 
straint and guidance ; and it was on 
when a‘state had become mature that it 


| could safely be trusted with unlimited li- 


berty. If in the constitution of the Ionian 
Islands there existed a frequent reference 
either to the lord-high-commissioner, or 
to the British government at home, he 
denied that sir T. Maitland had exhibited 
in his conduct with respect to that re- 
ference the slightest. disposition to ar- 
rogate to himself any undue power. As 
to the elections, he would ask if it was 


a. 

\ 

in 


M41) 
not sir T, Maitland’s duty to assemble 

as he had assembled) in the primary 
council, all those from whose abilities and 
local knowledge he might expect to de- 
rive the most beneficial advice and aid ? 
Let the House look at the names of those 
individuals. It was impossible to select 
men of greater rank, property, influence, 
and other qualities calculated to render 
them competent to the execution of the 
task imposed upon them, But the na- 
ture of the hon. member’s general distaste 
for these individuals might be gathered 
from the particular accusation in which 
he had indulged with respect to one of 
them, whom he had charged with having 
een ata former period very hostile to 
France, and especially obnoxious to 
Buonaparte. What was the fair conclu- 
sion, but that he possessed much of Eng- 
lish feeling? As to the case of Mr. 
Martinengo, that individual was charged 
with a-conspiracy, which involved the 
lives of several persons ; and having been 
found guilty, he was sentenced ‘to death. 
The sentence was, however, mitigated to 
solitary confinement for one year, and 
eight years’ confinement in irons. The 
hon. member had designated this inflic- 
tion as one of extreme severity, and 
yet he-had supported a bill which, if it had 
passed, would have visited the crime of 
forgery with imprisonment and hard la- 
bour for ten years. Not content with 
charging sir T. Maitland with those acts 
which were committed when he was in the 
Island of Corfu, the hon. member had 
alleged against him proceedings which 
took place during his absence, and of 
which he could not have been the author. 
The hon. member went farther: he 
blamed sir Thomas for acts of which he 
had particularly disapproved. In the case 
of Santa Maura, for instance, sir T. Mait- 
dand was no actor whatever. Let it not 
be supposed that he cast any imputation 
‘oo the gallant officer who succeeded sir 
‘T. Maitland. He was prepared to assert, 
that the conduct of sir F. Adam, so far 
from being arbitrary, was the only conduct 
which a British officer of honour, charac- 
ter, and humanity could pursue. He 
-would deny that he (Mr. Goulburn) 
had on a former eccasion made a false 
statement of the cause: which led to the 
insurrection at Santa Maura. Although 
the ostensible cause was the imposition of 
a new tax, the real cause was, the appre~ 
‘hension that the British government. were 
on the point of sending the militia to the} 
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West Indies.. In the unfortunate circum+ 
stances which ensued, the most laudable 
forbearance was shown by sir F. Adam. 
On the 29th of September a large boidly 
of peasants in arms approached the town. 
Instead, however, of repelling force by 
force, the commanding officer desired 
them to.send the representation of their 
grievance in the shape of a memorial to 
Corfu. To this they assented ; but on 
the following day the resident induced se- 
veral gentlemen to endeavour to appease 
the people ; two of them, however, were 
arrested, and a constable was assassinated 
by the peasants ; and that took place be- 
fore it was possible an answer could be 
returned to the memorial. It wads not 
until the day after the assassination of the 
constable that sir F. Adam ordered a re- 
inforcement of troops from Corfu. On 
the 3rd of October the insurgents began 
the work of destruction, by rushing dowa 
on the town, and setting fire to a maga- 
zine. Upon this, the officer on duty, 
very properly thought it necessary to act. 
The moment that the insurgents were de- 
feated, all hostile proceedings were 
stopped ; and the principal delinquents 
were arrested and brought to justice. Se 
far were the subsequent proceedings from 
being sanguinary in their character, that 
only four of the principal ringleaders were 
executed. The hon. member had re- 

uired a return of the killed and wounded. 

t was impossible to furnish that informa- 
tion in an official shape. But he knew, on 
the best authority, that the number did 
not exceed fifteen or twenty.—He now 
came to the case connected with the ad- 
ministration of the church property. He 
positively denied that any confiscation of 
the church property had ever taken place 
for purposes of revenue. The object was 
to rescue it from those by whom it had 
been unjustly obtained, in order to restore 
it to the church, that it might afford the 
means of diffusing additional religious in- 
struction. With respect to :the case of 
Pataglio, that case had come before the 
proper court ; in which two of the judges 
were of one opinion, and two of another; 
a.complete answer to the insinuation of 
the hon. member, that the judges were 
wholly under the influence of sir T. 
Maitland. The lord-high-commissioner 
was compelled ultimately te decide ; and 
whether his decision was correct or not, if 
he decided to the best of his judgment, no 
imputation could possibly attach to him. 


The next point adverted to was the decree 
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forthe reclamation ofchurch property. Bat 
the hon. gentleman had concealed the 
fact, that the decree was issued in the ab- 
sence of sir T. Maitland, and that on the 
return of sir Thomas he caused that very 
decree. to be recalled. With respect to 
the disturbances at Zante, and the prose- 
cutions which followed, the hon. member 
had contended that those prosecutions 
ought not to have been instituted, because 
the disturbances emanated from the act of 
government. But even if that had been 
the case, he must deny that the disturb- 
ances were justified. The fact was, that 
the disturbances originated, not in any 
alarm for the interests of the church, but 
in the alarm of those who feared that the 
property which they had iniquitously ob- 
tained would be taken from them. Mar- 
tinengo was undoubtedly arrested, but 
with other persons. The hon. member ob- 
jected to the tribunal by which Martinen- 
go was tried, as unauthorized by the law 
of the Ionian states ; and to the prosecu- 
tion itself, as exhibiting a disregard of jus- 
tice. Both those positions * denied. 
‘He maintained that the tribunal-was com- 
petent, and referred to the articles of the 
constitution in proof of his assertion. The 
lord high commissioner had referred the 
subject to the highest legal authorities in 
the Ionian states, and their opinion was, 
that the ordinary civil tribunals could not 
Jake cognizance of the particular crime ; 
and that there was no alternative but that 
the lord high commissioner, or some one 
delegated by him, should act as judge on 
the occasion. It had been argued that-the 
tribunal before which this individual was 
tried. was not competent to the inquiry; 
but even Martinengo himself had made no 
objection to the competency of the tribu- 
nal. He had appealed on different 
grounds, namely, that he had petitioned 
the king and government of Great Britain, 
and therefore he claimed, as a matter of 
right, that he should not be put upon his 
trial until an answer to that petition had 
been received. The hon. ‘gentleman 
anight contend that this was a legal ground 
of postponement, but how could it be so 
‘considered unless it was allowed to operate 
‘in criminal eases generally? If such a 
delay were allowed, it more 4 overthrow the 
whole criminal jurisdiction of the Ionian 
states. He: would say, therefore, that 
‘whatever inconvenience arose in the trial 


‘of this gentleman, it was not at all attri-: 


-butable to the lord high commissioner. 


If the delay claimed by the accused could 
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not be allowed by law, what course could 
be followed but that of giving the party — 
time to enter upon his defence, and in de- 
fault of any defence to pronaunce sen- 
tence? He denied that Martinengo had 
been punished with more than necessary 
severity—he had been allowed to take ne- 
cessary exercise under the inspection of a 
policeofficer. Astothealleged unhealthi- 
ness of the prison in which he was con- 
fined, he did not deny that sickness - had 
prevailed in Santa Maura, but it appeared 

rom the report of an officer, who had long 
served in the Mediterranean, that that 
island was more healthy than any other of 
the Ionian islands, except Cerigo, but the 
situation of that island made it inconveni- 
ent. to send persons to it.—The hon. 
member, after alluding to another indivi- 
dual who had been convicted upon ac- 
Aknowledging that a certain document, in 
which it was stated that the Senate was 
venal and corrupt, was in his hand-writing, 
proceeded to show that the fees and emo- 

uments under the former state of things 
were much greater than the regularly es- 
tablished salaries of officets now were. 
This had been the work of sir T. Mait- 
land. He had also put down the mono- 
poly of grain, and had left that trade open 
in the islands. This, however, was not 
easily done; it was not until all attempts 
to induce the merchants to open the trade 
had been found fruitless, that the funds of 
government had been placed in the hands 
of an individual for that purpose ; and by 
what means, he would. ask, could those 
islands expect to be supplied, unless the 
granaries of Europe from the Black Sea 
-were opened to them? This.it was that 
had preserved the Ionian islands from that 
famine which otherwise would. inevitably 
‘have come upon them. The hon. mem- 
ber had charged sir T. Maitland with a 
proneness to adulation, a fondness for 
show and parade, and, in fact, with sup- 
porting bribery and corruption. He was 
aware that the high and meritorious cha- 
racter of that. gallant. officer could gain 
little from his advocacy. He would how- 
ever maintain, that the charges urged 
against him were wholly groundless. . He 
did not feel it necessary to put. the. gene- 
ral character or the public services.of that 
gallant officer in opposition. to those 
charges; but he felt confident in asserting, 
that either the one or the other would be 
-more than sufficient to vindicate him from 
pany imputation now attempted to be cast 


upon him. 


1145) 
Mr. Bennet said, that his hon. friend 
had truly described the constitution given 


to the Ionian islands as a mere mockery, 


a trick,.a juggle. It was high sounding 
and pompous, indeed ; something to the 
ear; a little to the eyes ; but, in fact—in 
substance—nothing. It was something 
like those constitutions which, for the last 
twenty years, the French government had 
been in the frequent habit of promul- 

ating; but, whatever were their specious 
-pretensions, in the one case, the power of 
the emperor, and in the other the exorbi- 
tant power of the lord high commissioner, 
effectually abrogated them. As for the 
lord high commissioner, he had so fashion- 
ed the constitution which he had given to 
these people, that while there was some 
appearance preserved of his own mea- 
sures being liable to parliamentary cogni- 
zance, he, in fact, behind the scenes, was 
the head, the master Punchinello, who 
worked the within just as he 
pleased, and directed all their movements. 
‘The hon. gentleman had said, that this 
government worked well. He begged 
the House to.consider whether it did or 
no. Let them look at the case of Bat- 
taglia, for instance. This person and his 
ancestors had held a property, derived 
from the: church, ever since the year 
‘1387. A captain of marines made a re- 
port of this circumstance; a Venetian law 
forbade the alienation of church property, 
. and the property was declared to be for- 

feited to the church. ae such a prin- 
ciple, all those church lands, lying in every 
art of this kingdom, which had been 
seized by Harry the eighth, and parcelled 
out among innumerable persons, would 
-be at this day equally insecure. It had 
‘been objected to his hon. friend that the 
‘charges he had brought forward were not 
wf a sufficiently specific nature. This did 
appear a singular objection, for certainly 
-he had never heard charges more minute 
or fuller of particulars. In what did these 
consist? - ‘There was the case, in the first 
= of Martinengo. He did not be- 

ieve that such a thing was ever heard of 
‘in this country as.a man’s being brought 
to trial upon such a charge. But the 
‘hon. gentleman considered the punishment 
.as not asevere one. What! twelve years’ 
imprisonment no severe punishment to a 
-man 66 years of age? e hon. gentle- 
‘man contended that it was necessary to 


invest the lord high commissioner with | 


-absolute — for the protection of and 
benefit of the people. Would the House 
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endure such a doctrine? Were they dis- 
posed to think-that in order to have a 
people protected, it was necessary to 
strip them of. all rights, of all constitu- 
tional security, of all legal defence? It 
was also a cause of general complaint, that 
all places and offices were shut up against 
the natives, and were disposed of amon 
young men from England, who were ig- 
norant of the dispositions of the people, 
and the language of the country. He 
had been informed, that a number of Sici- 
lians had been placed in the islands, for 
what reason or through what interest he 
knew not. | If ministers meant to preserve 
the peace and to promote the interests of 
the Ionians, the first step they should take 
would be, to give the people an authority 
and influence over their own affairs. He 
wished to have something like the British 
constitution adopted in these islands,; and 
that the government should cease to be 
that of one man, whose will appeared to 
be the supreme law. 
Mr. Evans said, he would. defy any 
man to say what the crime of Martinengo 
was from the manner in which the charge 
against him had been stated. With re- 
spect to the powers given to a colonel. of 
marines over the houses of religious wor- 
ship, he consideted it unjust, impolitic, 
and calculated to excite the jealousy and 
discontent of the people. The power of 
sir T. Maitland. over ‘the: islands too 
reat for any man to be entrusted with : 
it was not defined, it was not limited. 


Every friend to the Ionians should vote 


for inquiry, because in that case the 
causes of discontent might be ascertained. 
Nay, every friend of sir T. Maitland ought 
to call for investigation ; because, without 
investigation, it would be impossible for 
him to escape censure. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he was confident 
the conduct of sir T. Maitland required 
explanation only ; but as the motion went 
to impute misconduct to him, he ‘could 
not support it. The constitution upon 
which he acted had been laid upon the 
table of the House, and had not called for 
any comment. Whether it was wise to 
leave the Venetian laws for the govern- 
ment of these islands was one thing, but 
it was another to blame sir T. M. for 
having acted under them. In ths case of 
Martinengo, it was no part of sir Tho- 
mas’s duty to reform the law. The laws 
in existence were those of Venice. The 
property confiscated was applied to build- 
ing churches. Persons whose’ property 
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was confiscated had a to complain; 
but the ministers of weligion and the peo- 
ple had no right to complain. He was 
satisfied, that the more sir T. Maitland’s 
conduct was inquired into, the better it 
would appear. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not mean to 
make any charge against sir T. Maitland. 
His conduct was not the subject in question: 
but he had{seen enough of the Ionian isles, 
to convince him that the subjects of that 
country lived under a dispensation of law, 
which, he thanked God, no other part of 
the empire lived under. With respect to 
the case of Martinengo, he would only 

the attention of the House to the 
kind of law which was administered in 
those islands. Of the charge brought 
against him, it would be impossible for the 
most acute man in that House to conjec- 
ture, from the manner in which it was 
stated in the document before him; it 
stated that the prisoner, in the name of 
the senate, was charged with crimes and 
offences against the state, as principal 
actor in the same. Crimes and offences 
against the state might mean every 
thing or nothing. He contended, that 
on the face of the indictment there was 
no charge made against the accused, 
against which he could be ared to de- 
fend himself. It might be very well that 
the lord chief commissioner should be in- 
vested with the power of the doge of 
Venice; and, by way of making the thing 
more palatable to the people and more 
respectable in the eyes of the British par- 
liament, it might be well to have added 
to that the powers of the inquisitors of 
Venice : but, at all events, it was but right 
that the existence of such things should 
be known to that House in order that it 
— redress them. 
it R. Wilson said, that though he saw 
no ground forimpeaching sir T. Maitland’s 
conduct, he should vote for an inquiry 
into the system. Ifhe were sir Thomas, 
he would be the first to call for. an inquiry. 
It would be better for the inhabitants to 
be under an arbit government, than 
under-one organised like the present. 

Mr. Money thought the friends of sir 
T. Maitland had reason to complain that 
the most trifling circumstances connected 
with his conduct had been magnified into 
crimes. Much good might result from a 
revision of the laws; but sir T. Maitland 
had acted only as the agent of those laws. | 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose to 
offer a few remarks in answer to the 


Ionian Islands. (nas 
course of argument taken by the bon. and 
learned gentleman, who certainly had 
narrowed the question, as no part of his 
argument went to criminate the. gallant 
officer. It was impossible to disguise the 
fact of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
ee brought forward charges which 
must be considered important; but it was 
impossible to place before the House 
more justification of sir T, Maitland than 
his hon. friend had afforded... He denied 
that the Ionian islands were to be consi- 
dered as a colony of this country. He 
would admit that this country had under- 
taken a superintending care over them, 
which ought not to be withdrawn, but 
parliament ought to exercise that power 
with great caution and cireumspection, as 
to any interference with the internal go- 
vernment. Before parliament resolved to 
visit these islands with a commission, they 
ought to be satisfied that all the powers 
in the island had been exerted without 
-effect.. It wasa mistake to suppose that 
any thing like our own constitution was 
conferred upon the Ionian islands, or 
would be a benefit to them. But the sys- 
tem was only in operation for two or three 
years, and it was a little too early to think 
of subverting it. At this moment, sir T. 
Maitland had come home, in company 
with other competent persons, with a view 
to the improvement of the criminal process 
of the island. He could also state; that 
the great evil, the purchase of justice in 
the island, was removed ; and he thought 
the House should reflect long and seri- 
ously before they consented to pull to 
pieces the existing system. i 

Mr. Lennard considered the situation 
of the inhabitants of the Ionian islands 
culiarly unfortunate. They were entitled 
to a free constitution” by the treaty of 
Paris; but nothing had been resorted +o 
but the mockery of a constitution. 5 

Sir I. Coffin said, he had known sir T. 
Maitland 35 years, and a more able and 
gallant officer did not exist. ; 

Mr. Hume observed, in reply,: that he 
must, notwithstanding all he had heard, 
still consider sir T. Maitland as culpable 
in a high degree, inasmuch as he had had 


the. power of preventing the occurrence of 


those unfortunate scenes which had taken 
place in the islands. It had been men- 
tioned, that during the course of sir T. 
Maitland’s public services this was the 
first time that any complaint or reflection 
had been made against him. That he de- 
nied; and it was well known to the hon. 
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secretary, that many complaints had been 
made against him for arbitrary acts in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, which he (Mr. 
H.) regretted had been passed over by 
the Colonial office in the manner they had 
done. And very lately when his conduct 
was brouglit before the bar of the public, 
it had received that reproof which, in his 
recollection, ne commanding officer had 
ever received—it was the case of an officer 
in the Ionian islands, who had obtained a 
verdict against sir T. Maitland, his com- 
manding officer, under the charge of 
having “ unlawfully, wrongfully, and 
maliciously contrived to injure, oppress 
and grieve him.” In the conscientious 
discharge of his duty, he had brought 
these facts before the House, and was 
willing to prove at the bar what he had 
advanced. The fact was, that ministers 
_ did notseem to know the truth. The 
best way of ascertaining it would be, to 
send out a commissioner to inquire into 
the circumstances he had mentioned : and 
if the conduct of the lord high commis. 
sioner was such as had been described, 
no fear could be entertained as to the re- 
sults of such an inquiry. The noble lord 
had not contradicted any one of the points 
which he had brought forward; and he 
put it to the House, whether they would 
suffer the Ionian islands to go on from 
one act of rebellion to another, without 
an inquity into the existing abuses. He 
protested for himself and those who would 
support his motion for inquiry, against be- 
ing considered a party to such proceed- 
ings. In conclusion, ‘he assured the 
House, that he had not introduced this 
question from’ any party motives, but 
solely with the view that justice might be 
done where it was so loudly called for. 
__ The House then divided :—Ayes, 27; 
Noes, 97. 


List of the Minority. 
Bury, lord Monck, J. B. 
Buxton, F. Moore, P. 
Davies, col. Newport, sir J. 
Denman, T. Palmer, C. F. 
Evans, T. Rice, 8. 
Folkestone, lord Robinson, sir G. 
Grattan, J. Rumbold, E. 
Guise, sir W. Russell, lord J. 
Gurney, H. $mith, John 
- Harbord, hon. E. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Whitbread, S, C, 
Lennard, T.B. TELLERS, 
Maberly, J. Hume, J. 
Maxwell, M. Bennet, hon. H. G 


Milbank, J. 
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‘HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 8. 

Grant To THE DuKE oF CLARENCE. } 
On the order of the day for taking into 
consideration the resolution of 16th 
April 1818, granting the duke of Cla- 
rence an annuity of 6,000/. per annum, — 

The Marquis of Lond said, it 
would be recollected, that in1818 a propo- 
sition for increasing the provision allowed 
to different branches of the royal famil 
received the sanction of the House. . 
arose from the Prince Regent deeming it 
necessary to bring under the consideration 
of parliament the situation of certain 
branches of the royal family then. on 
the point of contracting marriage. In 
laying before the House, in 1818, the ne~ 
cessity of making an addition to the al- 
lowances of the royal family, it was his 
duty to suggest, that in the failure of 
heirs to the duke of York, the country 
must naturally look to the succession to 
the Crown being kept up by the younger 
branches of the royal family, and that, 
therefore, it was proper for them to. con- 
tract marriages with individuals of suitable 
rank. Here the noble marquis apologized 
for having commenced his statement be~ 
fore the House was in committee. He 
then moved, ‘ That the Speaker do now 
leave the chair.” 

Mr. Monek referred to what had fallen 
from the chancellor of the exchequer on 
a former evening. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that the country could 
not afford to pay the debt claimed by the 
American loyalists, who asked for no- 
thing more than what was strictly just. 
Now if, they could not afford to pay a 


| debt of strict justice, the House would 


not, he hoped, be hasty in doing an act, 
not of justice, but of mere grace, bounty, 


national generosity. But, inde- 


pendently of this, alterations had occurred 
with respect-to the value of our currency, 
which rendered the present time pecu- 
liarly ill-suited for a t of this nature. 


It was during Mr. Fox's administration 


that the present allowance was made. At 
that time 6,000/. was added to the 12,0002. 
originally granted ; and that increase was 


‘| expressly made. on account. of the great 


rise which: had.taken place in all the ne- 
cessaries of life. But how was the fact 


-{now? Articles of consumption were re- 


duced, v nearly, to the value which 
they bireas the ian of the original grant. 
But he had another objection to this 


} 
} 
| 
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grant, which was connected with the 
honour and dignity of the illustrious person 
whose income they were called on to in- 
crease. They were living in an age which 
was remarkably censorious, and people 
were disposed to examine with a micro- 
scopic and ctiticising eye the conduct of 
princes. © They would look, he would not 
say to the violent, but the marked conduct 
of the duke of Clarence, pending a late 
trial. _ Coupling his conduct on that occa- 
sion with the present application, he 
would put it to the House whether persons 
would not be induced to form extremely 
erroneous ideas and conclusions with re- 
"ference to the motives by which he had 
been-actuated. They would not trace his 
conduct to the right motive—a high sense 
of the parliamentary duty which he had 
to perform—but to an interested feeling 
and @ prospective view to the present 
communication for an advance of income. 
For these reasons, he should oppose the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair. 
’ The House having gone into the com- 
mittee, 
- The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
with respect to what took place in 1818, 
he would briefly observe that, from cer- 
tain circumstances, that which parliament 
then meant to effect was not realized ; and 
in consequence the present grant was 
called for. It was true that the allow- 
ances of the royal family were settled in 
1806; but those allowances referred, not 
to the married, but to the unmarried state 
of the parties. Now, though lord Gren- 
ville’s administration increased the allow- 
ance to the royal family when they were 
not married, it did not follow that a farther 
increase ought to be withheld when their 
situation was essentially altered. The 
scale of provision submitted to the House 
in 1818, did not meet the feelings of parlia- 
ment, and that general scale underwent 
a considerable reduction. The situation 
of the duke of Clarence stood on special 
grounds; but, though it was contem- 
plated to give to him a larger sum 
than to the other members of the royal 
family, the House manifested an 
willingness to place him in a better situa- 
tion than that in which his royal brothers 
stood. Still he was perfectly sure that 
the feelings of the House were entirely in 
favour of the minor grant; and when he 
wished to withdraw the report, a right 
- hon. —— expressed a desire that it 
should be brought up, in order that the 


Grant to the Duke of Clarence. 
‘particular-case. The vote; as then pra- 


House might express its sense of this 


| 


posed.on the reduced scale, was 6,000/. 
a year for the joint lives of the duke and 
duchess. Though the royal duke could 
have no objection to the sum being settled 
on his illustrious consort, yet he knew 
that if he accepted it, under the then 
circumstances of the country, he could not 
properly support his dignity at home, and 
he preferred to go on the continent, and 
live on a smaller income. He, therefore, 
in a vety respectful manner, declined the 
grant, and went abroad, but in a little 
time he was obliged to return in reference 
to his consort’s health. If Providence 
had preserved to the nation the illustrious 
infant princess who was the issue of that 
marriage, it might have been his duty to 
have come down to parliament before 
now to have requested the House to re- 
vise that provision. The change of cir- 
cumstances which had taken place rela- 
tive to the royal duke, now made him 
call upon parliament to resume their ori- 


-ginal vote. As his royal highness was 


settled again in this country, he, on the 
part of his royal highness, called upon 
the House to put him in the same situa- 
tion as he would have stood in, had the 
bill been.passed at the time of the mar- 
riage. He hoped there would be but one 
feeling in the House on the subject, and 
that in order to support the dignity of 
the royal duke, they would suffer the bill 
to take its operation from the original 
period of the vote. It should not be for- 
gotten that his royal highness was the 
next brother to the duke of York, and 
that this provision was absolutely neces- 
sary to support his rank and dignity. In 
fact, he required no more than was already 
granted to his younger brothers. He did 
not wish to found this application on any 
personal comparison of the members of 
the royal family, but he could not avoid 
saying, that in that illustrious family no 
greater example of domestic propriety 
could be witnessed than that displayed 
by the royal duke, whose union with his 
amiable had _ produced blessings 
to themselves, and might be productive 
of great advantages to the nation.. The 
noble marquis concluded by moving, 
“ That his Majesty be enabled to grant an 
additional yearly sum of money out of the 
Consolidated fund, not exceeding 6,000/. 
to make a suitable provision for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, to com- 
mence and take effect from the Sth of 
April 1818.” 


t 
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_ Mr. Hume thought the. noble . lord 
‘ought to divide bis proposition into two 
parts, To the first parts the House 
would perhaps agree ; but the second in- 
volved a question of arrears, which he 
conceived ought not to be granted. 

“The Marquis of Londonderry objected 
to the suggestion of the hoo. member, 
which went to destroy the spirit in which 
his proposition was conceived. 

_ Mr. Hume said, that if the noble lord 
would be content to give the duke of 
Clarence no more than bis brothers pos- 

sed, he was ready to go so far with him. 
The noble lord had called onthe House not 
to place the duke on a worse footing than 
the younger branches of the royal family. 
He, for.one, was ready to place his royal 
highness on an equality with his brothers. 
The late duke of Kent and the duke of 
Cambridge had each 18,000/. a year; to 
which 6,000/. was added on their mar- 
riage.. Now, he was ready to place the 
uke of Clarence in the same situation ; 
but re. the increase asked for was 
granted, he must refer to the papers on 
the table; and these would show that. an 
additional grant, not of 6,000/., but of 
3,500/., would place his royal highness on 
a level with his brothers. Since the vote 
of 1818, the first of his present majesty 
had made a complete alteration in the state 
of the civil list. By that act 845,000/. 
ves granted to his majesty, exclusive of 
all allowances to other branches of the 
family, By a former bill passed in 

1806, an addition of 6,000/. had been 
made to the then income of the royal 
of 12,000/. each. But. it would be | 
‘ound, that besides 6,000/. being granted | 
to the duke.of Clarence at that time, to 
make up a nett 18,000/.,'an additional sum | 
of 2,500/. was conferred on him, over and | 

bove the grant bestowed on the other 
_ branches of his family.. That sum_ wag 
now peid out of the consolidated fund, 
and therefore must be taken as part of the 
24,000/. which it was intended to give | 
him. Asthis was.the fact, and as the noble | 
Jord only wished to placethe duke on the | 
footing with his toyal:brothers, why | 
did he not call for 3,500/. instead of 
6,000/. per annum? With respect to any 
arrears, he should strenuously oppose 
them. The queen had Pesodity refused 


50,000/. a year; and only accepted 35,0001. 

ayear ; thedukeof Clarencehad been also | h: 

olpred 24,000. ayear, but he then refused 

oPhe arrears due to the Queen since. 
were 90,0001. If it was right 


Vis 
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to give the duke his arrears, surely the 
Queen ought.to get her arrears also; but 
that circumstance entirely escaped the 
notice of thenoble Jord, when helately pro- 
posed aprovision for her majesty. Ifsucha 

ropositionhad beenmade, it would doubt- 
ae have astonished the noble lord, though 
he now recognized the principle for the 
duke.of Clarence. Was this equal justice ? 
He (Mr. Hume) would certainly have 
proposed that the arrears should be paid, 


if it had not been for the unfortunate ad- 


vice which induced her majesty to send a 
message down to the House, declining all 
pecuniary assistance.. The duke of Cla- 
rence had already 20,500/. per annum, and 
it was now proposed to make it 26,500/. 
conduct of ministers to another 
branch of this illustrious family was most 
reprehensible. He alluded to the infant 
daughter of the duke of Kent—the heir- 
presumptive to the throne. She was sup- 
ported by an individual, she was not al- 
wed the smallest portion of assistance 
from the state. He conceived that some 
parliamentary provision ought to be made 
or her maintenance as well as for that of 
other branches of the royal family. An 
annual income was, it was true, granted 
to her mother ; but those who knew the 
expenses attendant on the high rank which 
it was necessary for her to maintain, 
would perceive that of 6,000/. a year little 
could possibly be left for the support of 
the legitimate infant princess. Before they 
agreed to this grant, they should recollect 
that not a shilling was provided. for the 


| child of the duke of Kent, while the illegi- 


timate children of the duke of Clarence 
were supported by pensions from the pub- 
lic purse of 500/. each or 2,500/. which in 
the same principle, applied to the duke of 
Kent's daughter, ought to be paid out of 
the income of the duke of Clarence. He 
could not be answered by being told that 
the brother of the duchess of Kent had 
taken charge of this child of his own free 
will. He looked upon the offspring of 
the royal family as the children of Great 
Britain ; he thought they should, as such, 
be supported by the public, instead of 
being as this child was. now 
particularly when an application was made, 
which he hoped would be refused, 
larger grant to the duke of Clarence than 
thee ‘received by other branches of 
the royal family. He could not endure to 
see this cadens more especially when 
he coneriered the conduct of the duke of 
4 


He felt this sentiment 
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Clarence on a late occasion. No part of 
his royal highness’s public conduct, during 
the last eight months, was calculated to 
produce that respect which the nation 


__was naturally disposed to pay to the royal 


family. With respect to his royal high- 
ness’s domestic behaviour and private 
virtues, they might bear out the picture 
given of.them by the noble lord ; he could 
not, of his own knowledge, agree or deny 
the assertions. To these he did not ad- 
vert ; he looked only to the public con- 
duct of his royal highness. Would any 
gentleman stand up, and state manfully, 
that he would sit on the trial, almost for 
life or death, of a near relation? Would 
it not have been better, in every point of 
view, if the duke of Clarence had shown 
some of that delicacy which appeared to 
have actuated other branches of the royal 
family? He would appeal to the con- 
duct of the duke of Sussex. Did not a 
sense of delicacy and propriety keep him 
from appearing before that tribunal by 
whom his relative was tried? He repeat- 
ed, that he would willingly place him on 
an equality, but he saw nothing in the 
conduct of the duke of Clarence that ought 
to place hinrina better situation than the 
younger branches of the royal family; 
and, therefore, if the vote were persisted 
in, he would certainly take the sense of 
the House on As to the granting a 
large sum by way of arrears, he felt so 
much hostility to the proposition, that he 
would throw every possible impediment in 
its way; because he conceived it to be 
most unjust to grant arrears to one mem- 
ber of the royal family and to withhold 
them from another. the one: instance 
a portion of the grant was given up from 
a liberal feeling—in the other, it was 
thrown up with a degree of petulance. 
He would, however, place the duke of 
Clarence on the same footing with his 
younger brothers; but before he did so, 
the House was bound to ascertain what 
had become of the private property of his 
late majesty? Hewould state how the 
matter stood, and if they would then pro- 
ceed to vote the public money, without 
knowing how the 100,000/., the 200,000/., 
or the 300,000/, which Was said to have 
been left 4 the royal family, had been 
disposed of, it would be extremely unjust 
to the public. Ifthe hand of power had 
been exerted, as was reported, it was ne- 
cessary that some investigation should 
take place. Ifa will had been made, as 
was said, why should it be kept from the 


public? If a will had been drawn up 
which was not legally sanctioned, then,’ 
by the law of the land, the property to 
which it related became public property, 
and might be applied to the payment of 
the proposed annuity. By the lst of Anne,’ 
the sovereigns of this country were pre- 
vented from alienating any of their pro- 
perty ; the 39th and 40th of George 3rd, 
gave power to his majesty to dispose of 
certain manors and hereditaments pur- 
chased out of the privy purse, which other- 
wise came under the operation of the act 
of Anne. By the act of George 3rd, the 
king was allowed to make a will, bequeath- 
ing property of this description. If the 
will were drawn up agreeably to the pre- 
scribed legal form, the right to the pro- 
perty thus disposed of was valid ; but if 
the will were not made agreeably to the 
forms ordered, then the property reverted 
tothe public. Report said that a will had 
been made, by which his late majesty’s 
property was divided amongst his sons, 
the duke of Clarence being one. This fact 
ought to be ascertained, before they in- 
creased his income ; because, in the event 
of considerable property having been left 
to his royal highness which, might be suf- 
ficient in addition to his present allowance, 
he could see no'reason for calling on the 
House toadd tohis income. If there were 
no will, the property became public pro- 
perty, and the annuity might be defrayed 
out ofit. 1f there really was no such do- 
cument, let ministers state that the law 
of the land; so far as they were concerned, 
had beenacted upon. Either such was the 
case, or this property, which was managed 
by count Munster andothers for a number 
oF yaiins during his late majesty’s illness 
ought to be accounted for, as it must 
have amounted to a very considerable sum. 
If the noble lord would agree to withdraw 
the vote for the arrears, he (Mr. Hume) 
would support an allowance which would 
amount to 24,000/. a year, and thus place 
the duke of Clarence upon as good a foot- 
ing as the other younger brothers of the 
royal family. \He moved therefore, as an 
amendment, that instead of 6,000/. the 
sum of $,500/. be substituted. ; 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in adverting to the 2,500/. charged on the 
Consolidated fund in favour of the duke of 
Clarence, the hon. gentleman ought, -in 
fairness, to have stated the way in which 
that sum had become so charged. The 


fact was, that it had‘ been granted to the 


duke at an early period of his life, and 
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charged on the civil list. When an addi- 
tional provision was made for the royal 
brothers, that sum of. %,500/. was not 
noticed, because the duke of Clarence 
was the only one of those brothers who 
had no professional income. The duke of 


Kent had the government of Gibraltar, | pe 


which was worth 7,000/. a year. . This 
system, therefore, of comparing one 
branch of the royal family with another 
was ill-advised and ungracious.. Nor was 
the comparison between the reduction 
which her majesty in 1813 had signified 
it to be her wish should take place in the 
grant proposed to her, and the refusal of 
the duke of Clarence to accept the allow- 
ance voted to him three years ago, less so. 
No change had taken place in the circum- 
stances of her majesty’s life which ren- 
dered inadequate the sum she had con- 
templated as sufficient. . But the circum- 
stances under which the duke of Clarence 
had declined the liberal provision which 
had been made for him by parliament not 
having continued to exist, he was per- 
fectly justified in stating so. Now as to the 
burdens, he hoped the hon. gentleman 
could be as singular in his feeling upon 
that subject, as he usually was in his other 
topics; and that he would fail to. persuade 
the House to consider this vote in any 
other light than as the carrying into 
effect their own former intention. With 
respect to the explanations asked for, 
about his late majesty’s property, that was 
not the moment at which the House would 
expect him to go into so important a 

uestion ; but as to the will. of the late 

ing, he believed he might say that it had 
not turned out to be an effectual one, 
At the same time, he could assure the 
hon. gentleman that on a future occasion 
there would be no hesitation to lay the 
matter before the House. . The fact was, 
that all those idle tales which were afloat 
about the 1,000,000/. of property which 
his late majesty was represented as having 
died possessed of, were, the mere fabrica- 
tions of ill-informed, or ill-designing per- 
sons. The property that his late majesty 
aid leave behind him was very trifling, 
not much exceeding 80,000/..;.and that 
amount was subject to many claims which 
might naturally be supposed to arise. 
He left the House to. consider how very 
‘small a portion of this sum his present 
majesty could apply to his own purposes ; 
but though this will, which conveyed to 
him no beneficial interest, was irregular 
and inefficient in its present state, and his 
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majesty might take the property ‘jure 
corone,”’ it was his intention to discharge 
every pee of it, as if it had been 
formally drawn up and executed under 
the statute of queen Anne. The admi- 
nistration of that property was vested in 
rsons of competent authority. He 
need hardly tell the hon. gentleman that 
the duke of Clarence took no. benefit 
whatever under the will. He -was :quite 
surprised to find the-mischievous delusions 
which had gone.abroad, in. the mouth of 
an hon. member who, ought to have been 
better informed. Similar accumulations of 
roperty had been also attributed to the 
ate consort.of the deceased king. She, 
too, ‘had been accused of having made a 
purse for the benefit of her family on the 
continent. The fact was, that she really 
died-with hardly assets: enough to cover 
her debts. Allher savings had been ex- 
hausted in her extensive charities during 
her long and benevolent career. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted in the 
candour and liberality of parliament: he 
did hope that as Englishmen they would 
feel that they had already recognized the 
ropriety of the.grant propused, and that 
should hear no second voice .raised in 
support of the amendment. 
tr. Williams said, that what*he had 
understood. was, that the grant of 
2,500/. to the duke of Clarence was 
founded on the circumstance that he 
was the only one of the royal brothers 
who had no_ professional income. 
Now, the duke o 
fessional income, and was the only mem- 
ber of the royal family who had never 
received sixpence out of the taxes levied 
on the people of England over and above 
the allowance voted him, He allowed 
that it was the duty of parliament, on 
these subjects, not to look to the right or 
to the left; otherwise: he would say, that 
there was no member of the royal family 
who held a higher character as an Eng- 
lish gentleman than the duke of Sussex. 
There was no member of the royal family 
who evinced more genuine humanity, who 
more warmly encouraged the arts, who 
contributed with greater cheerfulness to 
those valuable institutions which conduced 
tothe prosperity of the country. _ 
_ The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
what he meant to observe was, that parlia- 
ment, in granting tothe royal familyincomes 
upon former occasions, had not taken any 
notice of their accidental or professional 
emoluments. 


Sussex had no pro-— 
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Mr. W. Smith»said, that the part of 
the proposition to which he most object- 
ed, was the payment of the arrears, of 
which he wads not consent to vote a shil- 
ling. If thé duke wanted the sum voted him 
in 1818, why did he not accept it? Ifhe 
did not want it, why was parliament now 
to be called upon to pay it ftom that pe- 
riod? Adverting to the property of his 
late ‘majesty, he observed, that as that 
property had fallen to the king jure corone, 
the subject ought to have been brought 
under the consideration of parliament 
when the civil list was arranged. Sup- 
posing the real estate of his late majesty 
were to turn out to be worth one, two, or 
three hundred thousand pounds, would any 
man tell him that that was not a sum which 
parliament’ ought to be called upon to 
appropriate? With respect to the 2,500/. 
a year, he did not think the length of time 


‘which it had been paid, any defence of 


yr ry of a larger allowance. 
r. Huskisson said, that the estates of 
his late majesty, as he had not disposed of 
them by a valid instrument, had certainly 
devolved to the king jure corone. As 
such they had been placed under certain 
officers, and their proceeds would be ac- 
counted for. He wished he could con- 
firm the hon. gentleman’s supposition 
that those estates wére worth one, two, 
or three hundred thousand pounds. He 
regretted, however, to’ say, that he be- 
lieved, if the ‘whole were ‘sold by auction 
to-morrow they would not‘realise 20,0001. 
Mr, Bright had no objection to 


granting the additional 6,000/. a year, 


but he did not see upon what ground the 
arrears could be demanded. | 

_ Mr. Tierney observed, that having sup- 
ported the grant of 6,000/. a year to-the 
duke in 1818, he felt himself bound to 
vote for it at present. In doing this he 
was doing no more than the public would 
then have done if his royal highness had 
not refused the grant. He regretted that 
his royal highness had been so ill-advised 
as to do so. It should notwithstanding 
be recollected, that the incréase of pro- 
vision. Was ‘proposed upon his marriage 
being in contemplation. His royal high- 
ness, however, did get married, and that 
marriage -was highly creditable both to 
him’ and to his royal consort, as it was 
the only royal marriage which had been 
contracted within a considerable period, 
without a view to an increase of charge 
upon the pyblic. 


to hear the present grant proposed to piat- 
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liament, aud was only surpriséd that it 
had been so long delayed. The original 
grant proposed for his royal highness was 
10,000. The hon. member for Surrey 
had proposed to reduce it to 6,000/. and he 
(Mr. T.) considering the state of the 
country, thought it right to vote fur the 
latter sum. From that moment, he felt 
himself pledged to the: grant ; in short, he 
could not run away from his own vote. 
A$ to the other part of the question, the 
arrears, there was a shadow, and only a 
shadow of argument against it. ‘The 
country had been benefited by his royal 
highness’s refusal of the grant, inasmuch 
as it had the interest for the last three 
years, It was many years sifice he had 
the honour of being acquainted with his 
royal highness, and therefore he could 
have no personal motive in eepperene the 
present question; but he’ had been in- 


| formed that his royal highness had, sincé 


his marriage, conducted himself in a most 
meritorious and exemplary manner.— All, 
then, that was asked of the House, was 
to forget any little heat which occurred 
three years ago, and to grant that som 
now which they then offered. An hon. 
member had mentisned the provision 
made for the duke of Sussex. If the 
quéstion now was, ‘as to whether any of 
the royal princes wete entitled to an ad- 
ditional provision, undoubtedly the duke 
of Sussex would have the highest claim, 
and if a fit opportunity occurred, he 
would be most ready to support it, as no 
man felt more fully than he did the sense 
which the country entertained of his royal 
highness’s conduct. 
Mr. Forbes contended that the private 
conduct of any of the princes of’ the 
blood royal ought not to become the subject 
of discussion, when any grant was pro- 
posed for the maintenance of their royal 
dignity. He thought that on the present 
occasion there had been a good deal of 
inconsistency on both sides.. A former 
grant to the duke and duchess of Cum- 
berland had been objected to on grounds 
which he considered unfair and un- 
enerous. He thought it was unfair and 
illiberal to allow scandalous rumours to 
weigh with them on such o¢casidhs. From 
every whichi had come to his 
ledge’ on this subject, iiothing ‘could be 
mote praiséwotthy: thin’ the conduct of 
the duchess of Cumbétland. “He had un- 
derstood the ‘noble lord to stdte, that the 
proposed grant was for the purpose of 
placing the duke of Clarence upon a foot- 
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ing with his royal brothers, but it was 
known that no provision of the kind had 
been miade for the duke of Cumberland 
on his marriage. He had hoped that the 
noble ford would have come down a vi 
purpose of proposing a grant of this 
to the: duke Curaberland, and 
that he would also have proposed a similar 

rovision for the daughter of the duke of 

ent. The noble lord had stated, that 
if the daughter of the duke of Clarence 
had lived, a suitable provision would have 
been made for her; but that princess 
having died, the princess of Kent was 
placed in the same situation; in fact, she 
might one day become the sovereign of 
these realms. It might be thought that 
the prince Leopold would support ‘his 
niece out of the large provision made for 
him. If the allowance made to that 
prince was too large, let it be reduced 
{[No, no!]; but let not his income be de- 
creased in such a manner as this. He 
would certainly vote against the grant 
to the duke of Clarence unless one to the 
duke of Cumberland was also granted. 
as to the proposed grant of arrears, it 
ought not to be listened to; her majesty 
might as well claim the arrears of the dif- 
ference between 35,000/.and 50,000/.which 
she had refused when princess of Wales, 

Sir J. Yorke said, that he would vote 
for the grant of 6,000/. a year; but he 
had no notion of paying any arrears. e 
was reminded on this occasion of the old 
proverb, 

“ He that will not when he may; 
When he will, he shall have nay.” 


He saw no reason why, on account of 
the death of the young princess of 
Clarence, the name of andthér youn 
ptincess. with a hard name, Vittoria or Vic- 
torine, Should be introduced. Before any 
arguments founded updti that subject 
should be brought forward, they. ought 
to ied the duke of Clatencé time to try 
- his hand’ again. He’ might have another 
princess Elizabeth, or young’ prince 
George. They ‘should wait at ario- 
ther twelvemionth, and see what might 
be the fesult, as neithér the duke ‘not 
duchess of Claréiité was too old for pro- 
creation, Sy 
Mr. Harbord felt himself bound to 
support the grant ‘of 6,000/. a year, but 
would oppose granting the arrears. He 
would therefore move, ‘as an amendment 
to the amendment, that the sum of 6,000V. 
& year be granted to the duke of Clarence. 
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Lord Milton regretted that upoit 4 
question of this importance a spécific 
message from the Crown had not béen 
brought down. ‘The grant under discus 
sion had been voted; three parliaments 
ago. If this was made a precedent, no 
one knew to what consequences it would 
lead. He was ready to vote for the 


-6,000/. a year, but he would certainly 


oppose the arrears. The altered state of 
the currency made it necessary that all 
public allowances should be revised. This 
was not the period for introducing such 4 
proposition, but he felt convinced that the 
next session would not pass over without 
the occurrence of circumstances which 
would impress upon every man the neces+ 
sity of such a measure. ah 
Sir R. Wilson thought, that though the 
duke of Clarence had no legal claim to 
the grant, he had an equitable one. It 
would, he thought, be an ampere. 
in the House, to act upon the refusal o 
his royal highness on a former occasion, 
and would have the appearance of a vin- 
dictive feeling, whieh it would not be- 
come the House to entertain. Asto the 
arrears, he thought that as it was now 
more than twelve months since the return 
of his royal highness to this country, the 
arrears ought to be allowed for that time 
t F. e sed his entire con- 
currence in the proposed grant of 6,000/. 
a year. 
Me. Brougham said, that having three 
years ago assented to the grant of 6,000/. 
a year to his royal highness, he now felt 
himself bound to affirm it. What he tose 
chiefly for was to correct a mistake that 
had crept into the present debate, by 
which it seemed to be admitted. that the 
nt of 2,500/. was given to make up thé 
eficiency in the income of his royal high- 
ness, it being below: that of the other 
branches of the foyal family. But it 
shotild be recollected that the duke of 
Stissex was in'the satie situation. Hehad 
No situation, naval or military. He felt 
it but justice to thé dake’ of Sussex to 
state this, for hé was certain tliat his royal 
highness would be the last man who would 
conie down to that House for any increase 
of his income. ‘The gtant now proposed 
fot the duke of ‘Clatente ie would con- 
sent to; but he could ‘not consent to pay 
the arrears. 
Hume then withdrew 
ment for reducing the $,600/., Te 
the purpose of allowing Mr. Harbord’t 
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- Amendment, 43. For the original reso- 


_ List of the Minority. 
Baring, sir T. King, sir J. D. 
Bennet, hon, H.G. _—_Lester, B. L. 
Benet, J. Martin, J. 
Bernal, R. Milton, lord 
Birch, R. Newman, R. W. 
Bright, H. Nugent, lord 
Brougham, H. Palmer, C. F. 
Bury, lord Parnell, sir H. 
Chaloner, R. Portman, T. B.. 
Denman, T. Powlett, hon. E. 
Dundas, non. T. Rice, S. 
Evans, T. Robarts, A. W. 
Fane, J. Robinson, sir G. 
Farrand, R. Rumbold, R. 
Forbes, C. Smith, W. 
Fleming, J. a. 
Gipps, G. . ennyson, C. 
R. Webb, col. 
Grattan, 3. Williams, W. 
Gaskell, B.. TELLER, 
Harbord, hon. E. Hume, Joseph 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


taken place in the 
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amendment to be put. Upon that amend- 
ment the committee divided: For the 


lution, 119.. 


‘HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 13. 


MisceLLangous EstimAtTes.] The 
House having gone into a committee of 
supply, to which the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates were referred, Mr. Arbuthnot 
moved, ‘‘ That 69,415/. be granted to 
make good the deficiencies of the Fee 
Funds in the departments of the Treasury, 
three Secretaries of State, and Privy 
Council,” 

_ Mr. Hume observed, that it would be 
much more intelligible if, instead of the 
balance, the whole expense of the depart- 
ments in question were stated, and stated 
separately. The expense of those depart- 
ments had considerably increased within 
a few years. In 1796 the whole expense 
ofthe Treasury establishment was 26,943/., 
at present it was 68,854/., being thrice the 
former amount. Now the question was, 
whether triple the former establishment 
was requisite? A great increase had 

a of the leading 
clerks. Mr. Harrison, the assistant secre- 
tary, had been put on the footing of a se- 
cretary, receiving a salary of 3,500/., be- 
sides 300/. for examining certain accounts. 
Mr. Harrison was a most deserving indi- 
vidual; but was not 3,800/. an enormous 
salary? Each of the three principal 
clerks had 1,500/. and there were others 
at 1,400/at.1,100/. at 600/. &e. The ex- 
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pense of the establishment ought to be 
made to approximate more nearly to that 
of 1796. He objected also to the item 
of 565/. for retired allowances and super- 
annuations. It was most objectionable to 
allow such items to be amony the efficient 
estimates. The expense of the depart- 
ments of the three secretaries of state was 
in 1796 only 25,488/.; at present it was 
58,1531. In the Home-office there was a 
very large increase. In the Foreign-office, 
among others, there was one remarkable 
item, viz. a pension of 1,000/. to Mr. R. 
Ward and Mrs. Ward, to make up to 
him, as clerk of the Ordnance, the salary 
to which he would have been entitled as 
under secretary of the Treasury. As clerk 
of the Ordnance, Mr. Ward received a 
salary of 1,443/. He received therefore 
together the sum of 2,443/. He did not 
know whether at the time Mr. Ward 
quitted the Treasury, the salary of the 
under secretary was 1,500/.or 2,000/, If 
the former Mr. Ward was now overpaid 
by 643/.; if the latter, by 1437. With re- 
spect to the Colonial department, consi- 
dering it as he did of the highest import- 
ance to the country, he did not think that 
the sum which it cost was too large. 
Adverting to the item for the expense of 
messengers and couriers, namely, 27,500/. 
he observed, that he had heard a report 
which he trusted was not true, namely, 
that when any member of government 
went abroad, or wanted to come home 
from abroad, a dispatch was given to him, 
which entitled him to the expense of his 
journey. As to the Board of trade, 
e thought the money expended upon it 
well laid out, and eulogised the conduct 
of the president of that institution. 
Mr. Arbuthnot could see no objection to 
a separate statement of the expense of 
each department. The vote was in its 
present form, because the fee fund paid 
the expenses of the departments in ques- 
tion as far as it went, and it was only for 
the deficiency that application was made 
to parliament. He would say a few words 
on the salaries of the secretaries of the 
Treasury and the clerks. By the finance 
reports of 1797, it appeared, that in the 
last year of the American war, the emolu- 
ments of the secretaries of the Treasury 
were 5,000/. being 1,000/. more than at 
resent. In 1782, the secretaries of the 
reasury had a fixed salary of 3,000/. with 
certain allowances. In 1800, the slay 
had been fixed at 4,000/. taking away all 
other allowances. It was not for him to 
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say whether or not this was too large a’ 
sum, but he might be permitted to ob- 
serve, that in this particular case the pub-: 
lic saved 2,000/. a year by his appoint- 
ment, as he was entitled to'a pension of 
that amount, in consequence of his having 
been formerly employed in a diplomatic 
capacity. With respect to Mr. Harrison, 
he begged leave to observe that that gen- 
tleman had been originally appointed by 
Mr. Pitt; that he had been highly es- 
teemed by lord Grenville; that he had 
also been highly esteemed and his services 
rewarded by Mr. Percival; and he could 
with confidence appeal to his friends near 
him, whether they did not find Mr. Har- 
rison’s services invaluable. He was sorry 
to add, that Mr. Harrison’s health was so 
completely broken down, that it was not 
likely the public would long enjoy the be- 
nefit of bis talentsand experience. When 
that should be the case, it was certainly 
intended to bring the salary of the assis- 
tant secretary back to its original amount. 
Indeed, the whole of the sularies of the 
Treasury department were under revision. 
He must observe that the business of that 
department had materially increased since 
1796. The only way in which that could 
be proved was by comparing the number 
of papers registered in the Treasury. In 
1797, the number was about 4,500; in 
1819, it exceeded 20,000; and at the pre- 
sent period the number was above 18,000. 

Sir E. Knatchbull adverted to the great 
difference in the value of money at the 
present period, and at the period when 
the salaries of the public officers in the 
Treasury were fixed. He wished to know 
whether that consideration entered into 
the plan of revision which the hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that though the circumstance adverted to 
was of great importance, yet that any in- 
tention of making a change in the: sala- 
ries, in consequence of the change in the 
value of money, ought to be preceded by 
a considerable notice. The object in 
which the Treasury were now engaged was, 
in considering how the: business of the 
public departments might be best con- 
ducted with a view to simplification and 
economy. 

The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, “ That 21,000/. be granted 
for Printing Acts of Parliament, Reports, 
Evidence, &c.”’ 

Mr. Arbuthnot observed, that the ex- 
pense of this item had become enormous, 
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_and. that it ‘was his intention in the.next: 
session to move for the penne of a 
committee to consider of the best means: 
of reducing it. i 


Mr. Hume was satisfied that no depart- ; 


ment was more open to reduction than 
that of parliamentary printing, as well as 
stationery. Early in the next session he 
meant to show, from incontrovertible evi- 
dence, that the charge of stationery was 
absolutely usurious.. Both the printing 
and the: stationery expenses might be 
easily reduced at least 50 per cent. The 
printing of the 58th volume of their Jour- 
nals cost the country 3,946/. The ordi-~ 
nary charge for printing it would be 2,550/. 
including all the considerations of trade 
profit, charge for credit, &c. Now, bya 
plan which he had seen for printing the 
votes, journals, returns, and in short every: 
paper,. with a despatch and facility equal 
to what they were got up with at present, 
the cost would be less by one-half; 
and by the same system, the charges for 
printing this volume in question would be 
about 1,250/., or at the utmost 1,500/. 
_ The resolution was agreed to. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, Junel4. 
BisHop: oF PrTERBOROUGH’s Exa;.. 
MINATION QueEsTions.] Lord King 
rose to call the attention of the House to: - 


a case in which the rights of the rectors 
of the church of England were directly 
involved, and which also affected the 


rights of the great body of the clergy. - 


He held in his hand the petition of the 
rev. Henry William Neville, rector of 


Blatherwick, a. gentleman who had had. 


recourse to this mode of seeking redress 
with great reluctance, and-who would 
not have brought his complaint before 
their lordships if he could have obtained 


redress in any other manner. The peti-. 


tioner held two livings in the diocese of 
Peterborough, to one of which it wes ne- 
cessary he should present a curate.’ The 
rev. John Green was accordingly present- 
ed. He came forward with pro 

testimonials of character and ability. 
He had already signed the’ 39 articles, 
and was ready to be examined and to 
subscribe them again. This, however, 
was not sufficient to satisfy the right rev. 
prelate opposite (the bishop of Peterbo- 
rough), who insisted upon answers to 87 
‘questions previously framed and printed, 
and on refusal to answer them, signified his 
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_ power. It might be so; for he confessed 


@f the -ecclesiastical powers were; but 


_ consider himself to be deciding in the 


from their leading nature it was) im- 
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determination to exclude the applicant 
from curacy... This determination. 
the petitionernemonstrated against; but 
the reverend prelate peremptorily refused 
to relinquish: his, demand. He then ap- 
pealed.to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
te whom -he wrote on the 19th of June, 
but weceived:no answer until the 7th of 
August, having in the interval written a 
second time to request a prompt decision. 

logizing for the delay in replying, by 
adating thet he had been than 
occupied, observed that there was no 
daubt of the right of examination belong- 
ing to the bishop of the diocese, and that 
that wright was so obvious, that he sup- 
Bored the applicant must have since 
éomplied with what. the bishop required 
ef him; This, he (lord King) observed, 
was by no means a proper answer, as no 
— for.the opinion given were stated. 

the right tev. — acted asa judge, 
it ones inly would have been more satis- 
factory had he stated the reason on which 
his decision was founded. It was con- 
tended, he knew, that the bishop of the 
diocese possessed a complete discretionary 


that he did not well understand the canon 
law on the-subject, and could only reason 
from og He was told that it was 
very difficult to ascertain what the limits 


with regard to the question of examina- 
tion, he -must suppose ithat a right rev. 
prelate, .in giving judgment on it, must 


character of a judge. He must be bound 
‘by some rules and otherwise 
the decision was arbitrary. If a judge in 
Westminster-hall committed error, or was 
eS. abuse, his conduct could he 

might under the iconsideration,of that 
House -by a writ ,of. error; and surely 
there.must be some. remedy.in the case. 
of misconduct by an episcopal judge. He: 
thought that the power ,of .examination 
ares very properly given tothe reverend 
bench ppposite, with the. view,of ascer-' 
taining the qualification ,of ,the persons: 
.who.were candidates for jholy orders, or 
for institution; but the 87, questions .of 
theright, rev. prelate opposite, which were 
printed, sent by post,.and.answers desired 
so be feturned in the same manner, could 
have ‘no reference to ability; they were a 
‘test and nothing else. The ‘noble lord 
Seadisome of the questions, and argued 
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vegard them as any thing else 
than a teat;: and if the right rev. prelate 
meant them as atest, his objection then was, 
that the Jaw had much better 


one, and that neither the right rev. prelate 
nor the whole of the rev. bench opposite, 
had any right to impose another, The 39 
articles were intended by the law to draw 
a line, to a certain extent, about the 
church, and no other authority was en- 
titled to alter that boundary. This was 
creating quite a new power. The exist- 
ing Jaw said to candidates, ‘“ You shall 
not enter the church unless you subscribe 
the 39 articles ;’ but in addition to this, 
the right rev. prolate said, uoless you take 
another test of my framing, I will not in- 
stitute you.” The answer which the right 
rev. prelate had given to the petitioner's 
letter admitted that he had established a 
new standard for himself; for in it he ob- 
served, that. with a knowledge of -his 
standard, the government had appointed 
him to one bishoprick and translated him 
to another. As this was the case, he 
should be glad to know whether the 87 
questions of the right rev. prelate had 
been adopted as a test by ministry or 
not. . But why bring forward this argu- 
ment of .the new standard having been 
adopted by the sight rev. prelate’s pa- 
trons? Jf he had ,had any, convincing 
argument, it would have been better to 
have used it, than to have overwhelmed 
the unfortunate petitioner with the opi- 
nion of his patrons. This was telling him 
that the most powerful persons. in the 
country, and those who might have ulti- 
mately to decide on his.case, were secured 
against him. He was informed that he 
might seek what remedy he pleased : but 
it was made known ‘to him beforehand, 
that his.application would be of no avail. 
This new standard might most seriously 
affect.the prospects in.life of persons edu- 
cated. for the church, with. a. view to 
settling within a,particular diocese, He 
chad heard this new standard of doc- 
trine described gs cobwebs for catching 
Calvinists, and that it could give pain to 
nobody but Calvinists. ‘The comparison 
did, not appear perfectly correct; for flies 
sometimes escaped from a spider even 
after being entangled in his toils, but with 
this cobweb the. unfortunate Calvinist 
‘must unavoidably fall under the fangs of 
his powerful antagonist. “He regretted 
that such a practice had been adopted, for 
-nothing was more Jikely to create a schism 
in the church... ‘nother prelate might 
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choose to put @ different construction on 
the 39 articles from that given to them by 
the right rev. prelate opposite; and thus a 
irit of dissension would be excited. It 
‘was therefore most important that the 39 
articles, which might justly be called arti- 
cles of peace, should be the only standard 
of doctrine. He referred their lordships to 
the history of the 39 articles, and observed, 
that there was reason to believe that they 
had been drawn up in a Calvinistic sense. 
Upon the whole, he thought that a pre- 
late of the church of England might be 
content with the articles of religion as 
they had been drawn up by the reformers 
of the church. But the conduct of the 
rightrev. prelate was notonly calculated to 
disturb the peace of the church, but that 
of agreat part of the community. He 
had not only framed these 87 questions 
for clergymen, but had addressed a set of 
questions, of a very extraordinary nature, 
to the churchwardens of his diocese. 
Among other things it was asked, ** Does 
ed minister lead a sober and exemplary 
ife?” This might be put to a farmer not 
much inclined to speak well of the 
clergyman of the parish, or the answer 
might depend upon the churchwarden’s 
notions on the subjest of evangelical doc- 
trine. There were also questions put as 
to adulterers and fornicators, and whether 
there were common swearers in the 
ps This was a most extraordinary 
ind of inquiry. Evil-speaking, lying, and 
slandering were condemned by Scripture; 
but here the churchwardens of a whole 
diocese were invited to speak all the ill 
they could of their neighbours. The 
putting of such questions might, for 
aught he knew, be very legal; but what 
he complained of was the imprudence of 
circulating them. The invitation to men 
to pry into and condemn the conduct of 
their neighbours could not fail to give 
excitement to bad passions. When there 
was a general outcry of danger to religion 
and_the church, he should have expected 
that every one would have seen the im- 
propriety of such a proceeding; and cer- 
tainly he never could have supposed that 
the right rev. prelate, who he was told 
was the greatest polemical writer of theage, 
would have been guilty of the imprudence 
of endeavouring to force on the clergy of 
the country a new standard of doctrine. 
The Bishop of Peterborough* said :— 


PP Herbert Marsh. From the ori- 
ition printed for Rivingtons. 
VOL. V. 
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My lords; As the petitioner has already 
excited a prejudice in his favour by print- 
ing his case for distribution: more than 
two months ago, I have the stronger 
claim on. post lordships for a patient 
hearing, while I am pleading my cause in 
your lordships’ House. From the recital 
of the petition, it appears, that in the 
summer of 1820, the petitioner, as rector 
of Blatherwick, in the county of North- 
ampton, nominated a person to that 


curacy, who consequently applied for my _ 


licence ; that the licence was refused him, 
because he refused to be examined, as 
required by the 48th canon; that the 
petitioner then appealed to the archbishop, 
who decided for the right of examination, 
which had been contested, first by the 
petitioner’s intended curate, and then b 

the petitioner himself. Here the peti- 
tioner stops short in his recital. But your 
lordships should be informed of what was 
done, on the receipt of his grace’s answer. 
The petitioner nominated another person 
to the curacy of Blatherwick, this second 
nomination bearing date the 20th of Sept., 
1820. The person then nominated sub- 
mitted without hesitation to the examina- 
tion required, which, as I expected from 
his readiness to be examined, proved very 
satisfactory. And as the testimony to his 
moral character was no less satisfactory, 
than the proof which he had given of his 
sound doctrine, he was licensed to the 


curacy of Blatherwick. He is still the. 


licensed curate there ; I have never heard 
any complaint of him; and I have reason 
to believe, that the parishioners have no 
desire to change him. Your lordships 
therefore may judge of my surprise, when 
on the 29th yf March, 1821, more than 
six months after the last nomination, I 
received a letter from the petitioner, in- 
forming me, that he intended to bring my 
refusal to license his first nominated 
curate by petition before the legislature. 
But from a comparison of this petition 
with the letters which the petitioner wrote 
to the atchbishop, and which he himself 
has printed, I now perceive that the ob- 
ject, for which he then contended, is at 
present entirely abandoned. The right 
of examination for a curate’s licence, 
which he then contested, is now unequi- 
vocally admitted. He says in this peti- 
tion, that a bishop’s right to examine a 
curate, which had been the subject of a 
former correspondence, ‘ is not intended 
to be denied.”” He now objects only to. 
the mode of examination; or, as he callsit 
4 F 
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-in his petition,-** the nature of that pecu- 
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liar mode,” Now, -my lords, my mode of 
-examination is a very common mode; an 
-examination by question and answer, I 
propose certain questions, as well to 
-curates, as to candidates for holy orders, 
that from the answers to those questions, 
-I may learn the religious opinions of the 
former before I license them; and the 
religious opinions of the latter, before I 
ordain them. And, my lords, it is ver 
-necessary that a bishop should obtain this 
knowledge. But then the questions—the 
‘questions, which I employ for this pur- 
pose, whether they are too searching for 
those who dislike them, or whatever else 
may be the cause, are questions, which, 
according to the petitioner, ought not to 
be endured. He prays your lordships to 
take them into your “ grave considera- 
tion,” and to afford such relief to those 
who are affected by them, as to your lord- 
ships’ wisdom may seem good. 

The case therefore now submitted to 
your lordships is a case of pure theology. 
For the questions, which-the petitioner 
submits to your grave consideration, 
relate entirely to the doctrines contained 
in the Liturgy and Articles. Now, my 
lords, an inquiry into subjects of this de- 
scription, is an inquiry, which I believe 
your lordships’ House has never instituted 
on any former occasion. The Liturgy 
and Articles derive indeed their autho- 
rity, as standards of faith, from acts of 
parliament, which require subscription to 
them. But if it were deemed expedient 
to revise the Liturgy and Articles, the re- 
vision would be a Hear either to the 
convocation, or to commissioners speci- 
ally appointed by the Crown. For an in- 
quiry into the truth or falsehood of reli- 
gious doctrines is not the proper business 
of either House of Parliament ; though it 
would be presumptuous to say, what they 
shall, or- shall not do. Let us suppose 
then, that the said theological inquiry 
were instituted in your lordships’ House, 
and let us farther suppose, that the in- 
quiry ended in this result, that it would 
be very desirable to make an alteration in 
regard to the said questions, I apprehend, 
my lords, even in this case, that your 
House could not, consistentl 
with the constitution of the Established 


Church, interfere for the purpose of cor- 
recting them; and if not for the purpose 
of correcting them, much less for. the 
entire removal of them, My lords, I will 
State the grounds of this opinion. The 


Bishop of Peterborough’s {lize 


48th canon, which requires an examina- 
tion of curates before they are licensed, 
has prescribed no mode of examination 
whatever. It has left therefore the mode 
of examination to the discretion of the 
bishop: and, my lords, it has wisely done 
so. For in every diocese, the bishop is 
most likely to be acquainted with the pe- 
culiar wants of his diocese ; most likely to 
understand, and best able to judge of irre- 
gularities either in doctrine or in disci- 
pline, to which his diocese may be ex- 
posed; best able therefore to determine 
what kind of examinations will most 
effectually check them. The examina- 
tion required for a curate’s licence, is re- 
quired for the purpose of ascertaining, 
whether his doctrine is «* sound doctrine ;” 
the expression used ina curate’s licence. 
Now the mode of examination, which is 
best adapted to such a purpose, is unques- 
tionably that, which is best calculated to 
detect deviations from sound doctrine. 
And this is the object of my examination 
questions. These questions, my lords, 
are well adapted to the present wants of 
my diocese: they operate as a check on 
some partially prevailing irregularities: 
and in the use of these questions I exer- 
cise, I believe very usefully exercise, the 
discretion entrusted to me by the 48th 
canon. But let us suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that these questions are 
objectionable. My lords, I make this 
supposition merely for the sake of argu- 
ment. For the very same questions, 
which I now use, I have used almost ever 
since I have been a bishop: and though 
they have been well considered by very 
sound divines, I have never heard any ob- 
jection to them, till a clamour was ex- 
cited against them about ten months ago, 
by a few persons in'the diocese of Peter- 
borough. But even on the supposition, 
that they are objectionable (which how- 
ever F- confidently deny), I again ask 
your lordships, whether it would be 
consistent with the constitution of the 
Established Church to grant the prayer 
of this petition. The canons are laws 
for the bishops and clergy, which :having 
passed the two Houses of Convocation, 
were ratified by the royal assent. , If 
therefore the 48th canon shall be so 
altered, as to remove the discretionary 
power which it now leaves to the bishops, 
the alteration must be made by the same 
authority, which made the canon itself. 
And surely, my lords, as long as that 
canon remains in force, you will not — 
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endeavour to deprive a bishop of that dis- 
cretionary power, which he exercises by 
virtue of that canon. But, my lords, the 
prayer of this ee is not confined to 
examinations for a curate’s licence. It 
goes much farther. The petitioner prays 
also the interference of your lordships in 
the examination of candidates for holy 
orders. The words “ candidates for holy 
orders” are the words, with which the 
prayer of this byrne is concluded. 
Now, my lords, I believe that since the 
Church has existed, no temporal autho- 
rity, either before or since the Reforma- 
tion, has ever interfered with the bishops 
of this country, as to their mode of exa- 
mination for holy orders. Since then I 
have already shown, that, consistently with 
the constitution of the Established Church, 
your lordships could not interfere even 
with an examination for a curate’s licence, 
it follows d fortiori that the prayer of the 
petition cannot be granted, as it equally 
affects the examinations for holy orders. 
I can come therefore to no other conclu- 
sion, than that this petition ought not to 
be received, let the allegations of it be 
what they may. But if it be thought 
unfair to dispose of a petition without 
any regard to its allegations, I am ready, 
- lords, to put the issue of it on the 
allegations alone. These allegations are 
directed against my examination ques- 
tions ; and as those questions are perhaps 
not generally known to your lordships, I 
beg permission to say a few words on the 
nature and use of them. I have already 
observed, that they are proposed, as well 
to curates, as to candidates for holy 
orders, that from the answers to those 
questions, I may learn the religious opi- 
nions of the former before I license them, 
and the religious opinions of the latter, 
before I ordain them. The questions are 
constructed on the following plan. They 
are arranged under nine heads or chapters, 
most of which have the same titles, with 
the articles of faith, to which the chapters 
correspond. With the exception of the 
eighth chapter, which refers to the Collect 
for Christmas Day, they relate as well to 
the Articles as to the Liturgy. Every 
chapter, without exception, contains an. 
express reference, either to the Liturgy 
or to the Articles. Nor do the questions 
themselves relate to any other doctrines, 
than the doctrines of the Liturgy and the 
Articles." My lords, under. circum- 


stances there is only one possible motive, 
which I can have in the proposal of these} 


questions, namely, to ascertain from the 
answers to them, whether the religious: 
opinions of the person examined accord 
with the doctrines of the Established. 
Church. But even if the thing did not 
speak for itself, no doubt ought to be en- 
tertained, after the explanation which I 
have repeatedly given, unless I must lose 
the privilege which is claimed by all men, 
the privilege of explaining my own mean-. 
ing. Nor can the petitioner pretend, that 
the explanation, which I have given, has: 
never come to his own knowledge.. He 
has printed the explanation. I gave. it in 
a letter written to the person, whose 
refusal to be examined gave rise to the 
petitioner’s complaint, and which the 
etitioner himselt has printed in a pamph-’ 
et, intituled ‘* Official Correspondence.” 
At page 5 is the following passage, re- 


amg to the standard of doctrine set forth _ 


by the authority of the Church. «I 
sent you a set of questions, to which I re- 

uired your answers, that I might learn 
from those answers, whether you kept to 
that standard, or not ; and with the intent 
of granting you a licence, if you did keep 
to that standard, but with the intent of 
refusing a licence, if you did not keep to 
that standard.” Since then the petitioner 
has printed this explanation, he must 
know the use and intent of these examina- 
tion questions. He must know that they 
refer to the standard set forth by the au- 
thority of the Church; and that the 
answers to them are tried by that standard 
alone. Yet the petitioner, with this 
knowledge of my real purpose, has 
ventured to assure your lordships, that I 
have set up a “new standard,” a “ private 
standard,” an ‘¢ arbitrary standard ;” and 
that in consequence of this new, this 

rivate, this arbitrary standard, the 

iturgy, Articles, and Homilies are su- 
gree That I may not misrepresent 

is meaning by taking words out of their. 
connexion, | will quote the whole of the 
sentence to which I allude. “ Hence it 
is, that the legal securities for sound doc- 
trine, which refer not to any private 
standard, but to the Liturgy, Articles, 
and Homilies, are superseded.” If there-. 
fore I have set up a new, or a private: 
standard, by which the legal securities for 
sound doctrine are superseded, and those 
legal securities for sound: doctrine consist 
in the. Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies, I. 
must have introduced a new standard, by 


which the old standard is superseded. Nor 


is this the whole of the mischief, which,) 
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according to the petitioner, arises from 
these questions. I have not only intro- 
duced a new standard, a private standard, 
an arbitrary standard, but a standard to 
which I require subscription. His own 
words are “ the acknowledgment of this 
new standard is the hinge, on which alone 
the curate’s acceptance or rejection is 
made to turn:” and he adds, that “ sub- 
scription to the entire document must be 
made.” Such, my lords, are the allega- 
tions on which the prayer of this petition 
is founded. And if they contained one 
particle of truth, it would be the duty, 
not of your lordships, but of the convoca- 
tion to interfere. It would be the duty 
of the convocation to compel a bishop, 
who could be so regardless of his most 
solemn obligations, to return to the 
standard, which he had thus disgracefully 
forsaken. But, my lords, I Kone not 
forsaken the standard of the Established 
Church. My offence consists in my 
unwearied endeavours to prevent its be- 
ing forsaken. Those endeavours have 
been successful : or your lordships would 
never have heard of this petition. But, 
my lords, I must not merely deny 
the charges : I must confute them. And 
first, my lords, I will reply to the charge 
of requiring subscription, “ subscription ” 
as the petitioner says) ‘‘ to the entire 
cument,” which document, as he fur- 
ther says, contains a new standard of faith. 
Now the document, as he calls it, consists 
of a string of questions; and subscription 
to questions would be so absurd, that no 
man in his sober senses could réquire it. 
The name of the person examined can be 
affixed only to his answers. If therefore 
the signing of his name to his own answers 
is a subscription to a new standard of faith, 
it is at the utmost only a subscription to his 
own standard of faith. But, my lords, 
the signature to those answers is required 
for a very different, a very obvious, and a 
very common purpose. It is required merely 
as an acknowledgment on the part of the 
person examined, that the answers, which 
are sent to me, are really his answers. 
And this signature, which neither is, nor 
can be, required for any other purpose, 
than merely to authenticate the answers, 
is represented by the petitioner, as sub- 
scription to a document setting forth anew 
standard of faith, Really, my lords, I 
could not have supposed, that so gross a 
perversion of the truth could ever have 
found its way into a petition to the House 
of Lords. 


Bishop of Peterborough's 
- I will now consider what proof the. 
petitioner can bring, that my standard of. 
doctrine really is a new, a private, and an. 
arbitrary standard. He bestows indeed. 
these titles, and very liberally bestows, 
them, on my examination questions ; but 
the calling of a thing either by this or by. 
that name does not determine its real 
character, unless it be rightly so called.. 
And, my lords, I am really at a loss to. 
comprehend, how a string of questions 
can be considered as a standard at all. 
They afford indeed a test of doctrine, in- 
asmuch as the answers to them are tried, 
but tried by no other standard, than the: 
standard set forth by the authority of. 
the Church. It is such a perversion of 
terms to give the name of standard 
to mere questions, that the charge 
preferred by the petitioner, if it can 
be established at all, can be estab- 
lished me: by a consideration of the 
answers. 

the answers, nay, my lords, if it be true 
that the questions imply the answers, it 
will still be the answers, and not the 
questions, which must be made the sub- 
jects of trial. After all then the matter at. 
issue comes simply to this. Do I try the 
answers to my questions by the old and 
established standard, the Liturgy and 
Articles: or do I try them by some new, 
some private, some arbitrary standard ? 
My lords, if no credit is to be given to 
my own solemn declaration, that I ac- 
knowledge no other standard of faith, 
than the standard of the Established 
Church, a standard which I acknowledge, 
because it accords with Holy Scripture; 
and if that solemn declaration derives 
no support from the express references 
to the Liturgy and Articles, contained 
in every chapter, under which those 


cumbent. on the petitioner to produce 
some example, in which the answers to 
my questions really had been tried by 
some new, some private, some arbitrary 
standard. If such examples exist, they 
are very easily found. My examination 
uestions are not answered in a corner. 
‘do not give them to be answered in my 
presence, and then pocket the paper, 
without givin 
opportunity 
my lords, the questions are always sent 


to the persons to be examined, who give’ 


the answers at their leisure. If,.on the 


receipt of the answers, I find any, which 


are at variance with the doctrines of the: 


ven if the questions lead to: 


questions are arranged, it was in« 


the person examined an 
making a transcript. No, 
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Church, I never reject without previous’ 
remonstrance. I show in what manner 
the answer differs from the doctrine of 
the Liturgy and Articles: I have some- 
times succeeded in recalling persons to 
the standard, which they had unadvisedly 
forsaken: and those only have been finally 
rejected, who have persevered in answers, 
which were irreconcileable with the doc- 
trines of the Church, as explained in its 
Liturgy and Articles, according to their 
literal and grammatical meaning. My 
conduct therefore towards the persons ex- 
amined has always been so open and un- 
disguised, that if the charge preferred by 
the petitioner were true, a proof of it 
might easily be given. No proof has been 
given, and under such circumstances the 
absence of proof shows the impossibility of 
proof. I will not retort on the petitioner 
and say, that by his endeavours to excite 
suspicion as to my standard of doctrine, he 
has only excited:suspicion in regard to his 
own : but this, my lords, I will confidently 
say, that I have never in a single instance 
departed from the standard of the Esta- 
blished Church. And if I have never em- 
loyed any other standard, than that which 
is set forth by the authority of the Church, 
the remaining charge, that I have set upa 
standard which supersedes the Liturgy 
and Articles falls of itself to the ground. 
My lords, I have now shown, that the 
three principal allegations, the allegations 
on which the prayer of the petition de- 
pends, namely, that I employ a new stand- 
ard of faith, that I require subscription to 
this new standard of faith, and that this 
new standard supersedes the Liturgy and 
— are allegations utterly devoid of 
tru 


Having now refuted the chief alle- 
gations of this petition, the allegations on 
which the prayer of it de I will not 
detain your lordships with many observa- 
tions on those which are of minor import- 
ance. But, as the petitioner lays some 
stress on the interpretation of the Liturgy 
- and Articles, which in the present age are 

by different persons very differently ex- 

ined, and very differently epslied it is 
necessary that I should take some notice of 
his objections. When I interpret the Li- 
turgyand Articles, the petitioner observes, 
that such interpretation is the result onl 
of private opinion ; and that private opi- 
nions, though the opinions of a bishop, 
not the term used in 
petition. Now, m » it is per- 
fectly true, that the ot 


> 
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Blatherwick, or the bishop of the diocese, 
interprets the Liturgy and Articles, their 
interpretations are equally excluded frona 
the claim to be authoritative. But does 
the petitioner therefore imagine, that there 
are no rules of interpretation, which 
ought to be observed ? Does hesuppose 
it to be a matter of indifference, whether 
the Liturgy and Articles are explained 
according to tbe plain, literal, and gram- 
matical meaning of the words, or whether. 
meanings are ascribed to the words, 
which they were never intended to con= 
vey. My lords, my rules of interpreta- 
tion are well-known to the public from 
my Lectures on Interpretation. And 
the principles maintained in those Lec- 
tures must afford convincing proof, that 
no one who is examined by my questions, 
can have any thing to apprehend from his 
answers to them, unless he himself departa 
from the just rules of interpretation, and. 
ascribes meanings to. oe which they 
were never intended to bear. But if the 
petitioner, by his objections to private in- 
terpretation, would exclude examination 
in the Liturgy and Articles; if he 
means, that bishops should be satisfied, 
with subscription to the Liturgy and Ar~ 
ticles, and never venture to ask any ques~ 
tions about the meaning of them, he. 
argues in opposition to the right, which. 
he had previously admitted. He forgets, 
also, that the canons require both sub- 
scription and examination. And, my 
lords, if candidates for holy orders are: 
not examined, and closely examined, as, 
to their religious opinions, if amidst the 
prevailing irre larity of doctrine, sub- 
scription to the Liturgy and Articles 
is made the sole criterion, by which 
a bishop shall judge of sound doctrine, a 
similar, though not the same effect, will 
be produced in this country, which bas 
been already produced in some parts of 
Switzerland, Ps there are clergy, who 
subscribe to the creed of Calvin, and 
preach the doctrines of Socinus, 


My lords, I can find nothing else in. 


this petition that merits the least attention. 
For as to the comparison of my Examina- 
tion Questions mo the Lambeth Articles, 
to which they have no resemblance either 
is matter, or in manner ; or as to the irre- 
levantepithetsof ‘‘uncanonical” and: un- 
constitutional,” which the petitioner be- 
stows on these questions ; op as tothecom- 
—. that they are useless,as a test of abi- 
ity, when they are intended asatest of 


trine, and form only a preliminary exami- 
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nation for holy orders; or that they are 
connected questions, as if they had better 
be desultory ; or that they are put in such 
@ manner as to indicate my own opinion, 
as if it were a hardship on candidates for 
holy orders to know what answers were 
likely to be approved, they are either frivo- 
fous in themselves, or have no bearing on 
the prayer of the petition. But as this 
prayer is concluded in so solemn a manner, 
as miglit induce your lordships to con- 
clude, that by the granting of this prayer, 
the whole body of clergy in my diocese, as 
well as candidates for holy orders, would 
be relieved from a grievous burden, I will 
briefly state to your lordships the amount 
of the evil (if it be an evil), which has 
been hitherto produced by these questions, 
During the whole time that I have used 
these questions, the number of. persons, 
who have been refused ordination in con- 
sequence oftheir answers to them, amounts 
to one. The number of curates, who 
have beenrefused a licence in consequence 
of their answers to these questions, 
amounts to one also. The number of 
curates, who have been refused.a licence, 
because they refused to answer at all, . 
amounts to two; namely, the intended 
eurate of Blatherwick, and a person wha 
came into my diocese about the same 
time, for the purpose of becoming curate 
of Burton Latimer. But as the right 
of examination, which these two persons 
contested,-is-now acknowledged by the 
petitioner himself, the refusal to license 
them can no longer be considered as 
agrievance. There remainsthen one curate 
andonecandidate for orders. And thisisthe 
mighty grievance for which the House of 
Lords is to be set in motion. It is true that 
these questions may, in one respect, have 
tended to the exclusion of more. They 
may have prevented applications, as well 
for ordination, as for licences; because 
wherever an irregularity of doctrine 
exists, these questions seldom fail to de- 
tect it. But herein lies their utility ; 
a utility, which is proved by the very cla- 
mour, that has been raised against them. 
For though they are disliked by the peti- 
tioner, and by others who think like him- 
self, I can confidently assert, that they are 
appreved by the great body of my clergy ; 
approved, my lords, because they are 
a check on fanaticism, from which the 
church, in this country, has more to appre- 
hend, than from any-danger, that now be- 
setsit, Mylords, I will conclude by advert-. 


Bishop of Peterborough's, 
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ing to the two princi ints, on which I 
have shown, that an of this petition 
must rest. | have shown in the first place, 
that the prayer of it could not be granted — 
by your lordships, consistently with the 
constitution of the Established Church, 
whatever were the allegations on which it 
were founded. And I have shown in the 
second place, that even if the issue of it be 
put on the allegations, the allegations, on 
which the prayer of the petition entirely 
depends, are entirely destitute of truth. 
And now, my lords, having said what. 
was necessary for my own defence, I leave 
it to your lordships to determine, whether 
the petition shall be received, or not. ; 

The Archbishop of Canterbury stated, 
that the 2 made by the pe- 
titioner to him, was not in the form of 
an appeal, but merely a letter inquiring 
whether the bishop could be justified in 
the conduct he pursued or not? Some: 
unavoidable delay had taken place in. 
giving an answer; and when given, the: 
answer was, that the 48th canon empow- 
ered and directed the bishop to examine 
all applicants for admission into his dio- 
cese. 

Lord Calthorpe respected the character 
and talents of the right rev. prelate ; but 
was of opinion, that the conduct he had 
pursued was calculated to disturb the peace 
of the Church, and to endanger the as- 
cendancy of the Protestant Establishment, 
by the revival of controversial points. 

The Earl of Harrowby did not see any 
practical object which could be gained by. 
the reception of the present petition. It. 
was inconsistent with the charity of Chris-- 
tians to suppose that the church intended 
to exclude Calvinists ; but he did not see: 
how parliament could now be appealed to. 

Earl Grey thought their lordships had: 
the power of applying a remedyin a case of: 
this kind, and that redress could sometimes 
be obtained from no other quarter. - The: 
mode of examination aodpted by the right 
rev. prelateappeared to him to be extremely: 
dangerous to the peace of the Church. 

The Marquis of Lansdown admitted the. 
expediency of empowering the right re~ 
verend bench to examine persons apply- 
ing for admission in their dioceses. But. 
though he admitted the right, he must say. 
it might be abused, and for the purpose of: 
asserting the right.of the House to inter- 
fere, he would vote in favour of the motion, ° 
that the Petition be:laid upon the table. 
_ The motion was then put; and negatived. 
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ConsTITUTIONAL ASsocIATION—PE- 
rition oF Epwarp Kina.] Mr. Hob- 
house said, that he had been intrusted 
with a petition from an individual who 
considered himself aggrieved by the Asso- 
ciation of which the House had recently 
heard so much. It was from a’ person 
of the name of King, against whom an 
indictment had been preferred by this 
Constitutional Association, supported be- 
fore the grand jury by the evidence of 
only one witness, Horatio Orton. Indig- 
nant at the attempt that had thus been 
made to render him amenable to the laws, 
when the indictment was thrown out, Mr. 
King published his case in the newspapers. 
This step had induced Mr. Orton to make 
an affidavit, which the petitioner asserted 
-contained direct falsehoods. He did not 
‘know that in a legal point of view, the 
offence was of that extent; but assured] 
in a moral sense Orton had been guilty, if 
the petitioner were believed, of the crime 
of perjury. It was said that Orton had 
inquired of King who was the publisher 
of the pamphlet on which the prosecution 
was founded, when he must have known 
at the time that it was Dolby, because an 
indictment was preferred against Dolby on 
the 17th May, and his name as the pub- 
lisher was on the back of the first part of 
the work, bought by Orton on 16th May. 
It seemed oe clear that some person or 
persons had suborned Orton to what ap- 
peared to the petitioner very like perjury. 
One point was undeniable, viz. that King 
had committed no crime whatever. When 


it was inquired for, he had not the objec- | - 


tionable publication in his possession. 
This wason the 16th of May; consequently, 
the individual sent out by the Association 
endeavoured to entrap an innocent man 
into the commission of a crime. The ob- 
ject of the petitioner was, that some means 
_ be devised by which he should be 
able to get at the real names of the com- 
mittee which induced Orton to go to the 
shop of Mr. King. The case was one of a 
most atrocious nature; it was an attempt 
to ruin an industrious man by bringing him 
into a court of justice for a work of which 


he was not only not the publisher, but. 


which he had not even in his shop. The 


individuals forming this association seemed | 


resolved to make crimes if they could not 
find them ready made to their hands. 
The Society for the Suppression of Vice 
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‘| had stated, that the prosecution of David- 
son cost it 177/. If, then, a prosecution 
} cost a whole body of men so much, what 


must a defence cost an individual? How 
were these small graders, selected as 
victims, to find funds to resist this power- 
ful Association? Prosecutions might be 
suspended over the heads of innocent men 
to eternity. In crown prosecutions copies 
of the indictment or information were to 
be given to the party accused; but in pro- 
ceedings instituted by this body, such 
copies might cost the person charged from 
10/. to 20. This was a state of things 
not to be endured. As to the legality of 
the society, the solicitor-general had said 
that the judges of the King’s bench had 
declared that the Association’ was legal. 
That was not the fact: the point of legali- 
ty never came before the court, and the 
judges had said nothing about it. _ It had 
been said, that as a society to prosecute 
felons was legal, this Association must be 
so: but the distinction was clear. When 
a felon was committed, there was a corpus 
delicti: a criminal act had been done; 
and the question was, who had done it: 
but in a case of libel there was no corpus 
delicti ; and it was a question for the jury 
to decide, whether any offence at all had 
been committed. Whatever doubts, how- 
ever, might exist as to the legality of the 
Association, there could be but one opinion 
as to its tendency. If its Object had been 
fair and honest, it would have prosecuted 
Dolby the publisher at once, and not have 
sent its agent three or four times to the 
shop of the petitioner. The effect of the 
Association would unquestionably be, ta 
foment and extend political animosities. 
The petition was read, and ordered to 
be printed. 


Scotcu Burcus.}] Lord A. Hamilton, 
on presenting the Report of the Committee 
on the state of the Scotch Burghs, which 
he was called upon to do as the chairman of 
that committee, took occasion to observe, 
that he dissented from the Report, and dis~ 
approved of the conduct of the committee, 
because they had not sufficiently investiga~ 
ted the subject. It was due to himself, as 
well as to other members of the committee 
who concurred with him in sentiment, to 
make this declaration. This Report was 
drawn up by others in his unavoidable ab- 
sence from town, although upon his depar- 
ture he promised to have a report prepared. 
He found fault, indeed, not so much with 
what the committee had done as with what 
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it omitted to do; but to shew the imperfec- 
tion of the inquiry which had been gone 


into, he would move, if there were no ob-. 
jection, for the production of the Minutes 


of Evidence. 
-. Lord Binning said, he had no objection 
to the production of the Minutes. As to 
the Report, it was drawn up in the noble 
lord’s absence, no doubt; but, from the 
long sitting of the committee, his return 
pon. by not conveniently be waited for. 
The committee did not think it necessary 


to go into the extent of investigation re-— 


quired by the noble lord ; but in the report 
now presented, suggestions were contained, 
which, if acted upon, would, he had no 
doubt, remedy all the evils complained of 
by the petitioners. 

- Mr. Abercromby concurred in what had 
fallen from lord A. Hamilton, and con- 
tended, that the usual courtesy of a com- 
mittee towards its chairman had been 


violated. 
Sir. R. Fer; said, that, having with- 
drawn from the committee, he felt it his 


duty to state the reason which had induced 
him to do so. The House would recollect 
that a committee had sat in 1819, to con- 
sider the state of the Scotch burghs. 
Ministers, who wished to keep abuses from 
the public eye, found that committee about 
to do rather too much ; and when, in 1820, 
the same subject was again brought forward, 
declined ‘renewing the committee 
of 1819, and substituted one chiefly com- 
posed of their own official friends. He did 
not mean to say that the gentlemen so 
appointed had not acted conscientiously ; 
bat-he must say that he found them on all 
occasions the protectors of abuses. 
. Mr. K. Douglas denied that the com- 
mittee had failed to discharge their duty. 
If the measures they recommended were 
carried into effect, every practical incon- 
venience would, he was satisfied, be re- 
moved. 
_ Mr. Hume said, that the complaint 
of his noble friend, that he had not 
been treated with common courtesy, 
was well-founded. The eight allegations 
eontained in the complaint of the petition- 


ers had all been affirmed, yet they were | 


treated by the committee: 
urs of three years, no practi- 


all lightl 


eal benefit would result from them, because 

a majority of the committee had set them- 

mit against every attempt at ameliora- 
on. 


| The report was ordered to he printed. 
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AGRicuLTuRAL Horss Tax.] Mr. 
Curwen, in rising to call the attention of 
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the House to this important subject, said, 
that the object which he had in view was 
one most material to the interests, of Agri- 
culture. The tax had always been unjust 
in principle, and oppressive in practice. 
Formerly, he had felt it to be his duty to 
— some substitute to supply the de- 

ciency which the repeal of the tax in ques- 
tion would occasion in the revenue. But 
things were now in a different state. The 
right hon. gentleman had since had abund- 
ant opportunities of obviating the evil, 
Not only must the right hon. gentleman 
have been aware of the extent of the ex- 
isting agricultural distress, but he must 
have well known what had passed in the 
committee appointed to investigate the 
causes of that agricultural distress which 
every one acknowledged to be unprece- 
dented in extent. The result of the in- 
quiries of that committee had been, that 
although there existed a variety of opinions 
in it on other parts of the subject, on that 
of the agricultural distress, and of the 
necessity of affording speedy relief to that 
distress, the committee came to an una- 
nimous resolution, that the distress of the 
country was fully proved. With such a 
resolution, what would be the impression 
on the country if it should turn out that 

arliament throughout the whole session 
hed abstained from taking a single earthly 
step to afford the relief acknowledged to 
be indispensable. To the vote of that 
night, therefore, the country would look, 
that they might estimate what they might 
expect from parliament; for, it was evi- 
dent, that ifthe report of the committee 
were to be made in the present session, it 
was too late to found any measure upon 
it. He put it, therefore, to the House, 
what answer they would make. to their 
constituents, if they were asked why they 


did not adopt the proposition which he 


was about to submit to them? Wouldit 
be becoming in them to say, that be- 
cause they found they could not give all, 
they therefore refused to give any thing? 
It was with him a matter of no doubt, 
that there never could be any prosperity 
in this country, while agriculture remain 

in a distressed state. The chancellor of 
the exchequer had, during the last two 
months, been repeatedly intreated to re- 
consider his estimates. He (Mr. C.) was 
persuaded that if the session were now to 
recommence, the majority would declare 


that those estimates ought to be reduced. 
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Government ought not to have trusted to 
any committees ; but, taking a view of the 
state of the country, should have made 
those retrenchments which would have 
enabled the House to sacrifice to the agri- 
eulturists this boon. In the course of the 
discussions in the committee, a resolution 
was agreed to, to instruct the chairman 
to move for the repeal of this tax ; though, 
subsequently, it was decided not to do so 
until the report was made. This circum- 
stance had occasioned the delay in his 
motion. He confidently anticipated that 
the present decision of the House would 
be now to begin that work which they 
must afterwards carry to a much greater 
length. It was most unjust to call on the 
agriculturists alone to make sacrifices ; let 
them be made equally by all classes of the 
community. Was it possible that nearly 
one half of the whole income of the 
country could continue to be collected in 
taxes? Unless some permanent protec- 
tion could be granted to the agriculturist, 
the only alternative was to cut down the 
expenses of our establishment at home 
and abroad, from the king to the lowest 
officer in the state. But had any disposi- 
tion been evinced thus to relieve the bur- 
thens of the people? None whatever. It 
had been stated, that the tax was a 
trifling one: on the light soil it was not 
much, but on the heavy soils it amounted 
to 3 per cent onthe rent. It was a tax 
the principle of which was most unjust, 
being a tax on the plough, and fell most 
heavily on those who were the least able to 
bear it; the tax not only bore heard, but 
exposed the farmer to endless vexations. 
If a farmer once crossed a horse, he was 
charged with a pleasure horse, and his 
loughman was charged as a groom. 
These were vexations which ought to be 
corrected. To show how vexatiously the 
assessed taxes were levied, he instanced 
the case of a poor woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berwick, who having paid 
sixpence to a man to prune a favourite 
fruit-tree, was surcharged with an occa- 
sional gardener, and her goods were ac- 
tually sold to pay the tax. Some persons 
thought it necessary the inferior grounds 
should go out of cultivation; that he 
expressly denied. Every acre in the 
country ought to be brought into cultiva- 
tion: for what was the evil which the 
country at present endured above an 
other but want of employment? If there 
were "7 ag of employment, an in- 
ereased price of the necessaries of li 
OL.v of life 
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would be of little moment. Cheap bread 
without work would at length, he was con- 
vinced, be found to be a great evil, as 
destructive of our manufactures as of our 
agriculture. The country had a right to 
demand some sacrifices to relieve it. This 
was the only remaining opportunity to 
effect such an object, and he called upon 
the House, therefore, to concur in his pro- 
position, which was “ for leave to bring in 
a Bill to repeal so much of the 43rd and 
52nd of Geo. 3rd, as relates tothe Duties 
on Horses and Mules employed in Agri; 
culture only.” 

Mr. Gooch said, that if ever there was 
an unjust and oppressive tax, it was the 
present. He most strongly recommended 
the repeal. It was a coarse but true say- 
ing, that “ you could not have more of 4 
cat than its skin ;” and the agriculturists 
were, in fact, unable to pay the tax. If 
we could not increase our means, we must 
diminish our expenditure. He thought the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, by his indefa- 
tigable industry and valuable exertions, 
had done great service to the country. 

Mr. Davenport thought this tax the 
most oppressive and inexpedient that the 
ingenuity of man ever suggested ; always 
excepting the tax on salt. —- 

Mr. Coke declared that it was quite de- 
lightful to hear on this occasion the lan- 
guage which was held by the gentlemen 
‘The compliment paid by the 
chairman of the agricultural committee to 
the hon. member for Aberdeen, must be 
highly gratifying tohim. For himself, he 
would say that since he first came into 
parliament, he did not remember any gen- 
tleman to whom the country was so much 
indebted asto his hon. friend (Mr. Hume), 
whose exertions had been as important as 
they were unremitting. 

Mr. Cripps said, it was impossible that 
immediate relief could be given to the 
agriculturists, unless the House was pre- 
pared to enact that corn should be raised 
at once to a certain price. He really be- 
lieved that labourers in general were much 
better paid when wheat was at a higher 
ptice than they were at present. The 
great object, however, was to keep prices 
as much as possible on a level, and to pre- 
vent fluctuations. The repeal of this tax 
would be received by the agriculturists as 
a boon. 

Mr. Baring said, he was one of those 
who had used their best endeavours to en- 
force retrenchment and economy upon 
oo during the late grants, but un- 
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fortunately without effect. Those extrava- 
gant grants having however been carried, 
he could not agree to weaken the revenue 
by repealing the tax in question. And 
here he could not help expressing his sur- 
prise that gentlemen should expect to re- 
turn to their constituents with a good 
grace, after having supported the whole 
of the present burthens on the country, 
merely because they advocated the repeal 
of this solitary tax. Upon no one of all 
the numerous divisions which had taken 

lace upon the reductions proposed by the 
Fon. member for Aberdeen, were the 
names of the hon. member for Suffolk, or 
the other gentlemen who opposed this tax, 
to be found. Yet the whole of those gen- 
tlemen had advocated retrenchment, not- 
withstanding their having supported every 
grant, however extravagant, proposed by 


‘ministers. The first duty of the House 


was, to-look to the expenditure of the 
country, and that being voted they were 
bound to provide for it. Convinced as he 
was of the distress of the agricultural 
classes, no man could feel more anxious 
to supply a remedy if a remedy could be 
supplied ; but the impression on his mind 
was, that for the present the evil must re- 
medy itself. He pointed out the neces- 
sity of keeping up a clear sinking fund, 
and showed the importance of preserving 
the public credit inviolate, that the govern- 
ment might be able to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, he could not 
vote for the motion. 
Sir W. W. Wynn supported the motion, 

and urged the importance of relieving the 
landed interest. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, considered the 
tax tobe an impost on the implements of 
labour, and most unjust and oppressive. He 
wondered how those could support such a 
tax who were in favour of cheap bread and 
opposed to a Corn bill. Measures must 
be taken for the relief of the agricultural 
interest. He hoped the honesty of the 
House would always make them anxious 
to keep faith with the public creditor ; but 
there was a vulgar adage—* We cannot 
rob a naked man of a shirt.” “s 

Mr. W. Burrell supported the motion, not 
from a feeling that it would afford relief, 
but because it was an unjust tax, and ope- 
rated more severely upon the holders of 
bad than of good lands. He had sup- 
ported ministers during the war, for the 
porposs of obtaining an honourable peace. 

t had been said by ministers, Only 
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| enable us to go on with the war, and you 
shall be relieved when a peaceis obtained.’ 
Yet, to this day, they paid the same taxes 
as in time of war; all but the property- 
tax; and that he supposed they would 
soon have again. Had any reduction 
been made this year? He allowed that 
10,000 men had been reduced; but those 
had been raised for putting down the riots 
in the manufacturing districts; and the 
moment the riots had ceased, they ought 
to have been reduced. It was impossible 
for things to go on as they were. The 
taxes had risen to an amouut that would 
prove the utter ruin of the country. 
Economy was absolutely necessary in 
every branch of our expenditure; and 
they whose salaries had been increased in 
consequence ofthe high prices, ought 
now to suffer a corresponding reduction. 
Lord Milton expressed his great satis- 
faction at the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man who had spoken last. He would go 
still further, and call on the whole country 
to stop the career of taxation. He put 
it to his hon. friend the member for Taun- 
ton, whether for the sake of increasing 
the fictitious value of stock, the grinding 
taxation which encroached on the capital 
that formed the foundation of credit, 
ought to be endured? He put it to his. 
powerful mind, whether it would not be 
better to leave in the pockets of the people 
what increased and fructified with them, 
than, by taking all away, to ruin them and 
annihilate the revenue?. There were 
other taxes which ought at the same time 
to be taken off from the manufacturing 
interests. The noble lord here begged 
leave to read, in 1821, an extract from 
the royal speech in 1721, recommending 
the taking off taxes from the raw material. 
He agreed that agriculture was the base: 
but what was the value of the base, if the 
shaft of manufactures and the capital of 
commerce were destroyed 2? Would they 
bring this happy land, where manufac- 
tures and commerce had spread all the 
arts, refinements, and elegancies of life, 
and scattered over the face of the coun- 
try, rich and populous cities, into the 
condition of agricultural Poland? Other 
taxes ought to be repealed as well as the 
tax on horses, but conemiell the tax on 
foreign wool. The four million sinking 
fund might as well be employed in raising 
the price of land, as the fictitious value 
of stock. If this motion should be suc- 
cessful, he would move an instruction to 


the committee to receive a clause for re- 
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the tax on foreign wool. His 


n. friend, by this motion, proposed a 

relief to the extent of 480,000/. He 

Lord M.) would in addition propose re- 
lief to the extent of 180,000/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the present question involved not 
only the repeal of 500,000/. but of every 
tax of which a particular class of per- 
sons might complain. It was the begin- 
ing and opening of a general assault on 
the finances of the country—an assault to 
be varied by every member, according to 
the interests of his constituents, or his 
own views of political economy. If such 
an assault were successful, no minister 
could support the financial system of: this 
country. That system had been carried 
to an artificial height, and it could be 
supported only by constant care, by great 
sacrifices on the part of the country, and 
by the firm and, he would say, magnani- 
mous resolution of parliament. This 
tax had been described by some hon. 


members to be but a drop in the bucket. 


Were they, then, for such an object, to 
encroach on the consolidated fund ? 
Hon. gentlemen had said, that govern- 
ment showed no disposition to practise 
economy ; to that charge he would say, 
that the estimates for the present year ex- 
hibited proofs of a reduction in the pub- 
lic expenditure unexampled at any former 
period. The House were told that ‘by 
repealing certain taxes, ministers would 
be driven to acts of economy: he could 
assure gentlemen that such steps were 
unnecessary. The ministers of the Crown 
‘were determined to adopt every possible 
plan of economy, and the estimates for 
the next year would be as low as could 
possibly be consistent with the public 
security ; further than that ministers 
would not go. With respect to the tax 
In question, it should be recollected that 
it was but a very inconsiderable part of 
the expense attending the implements 
and machinery of the agriculturist. It 
was also. worthy of consideration, that 
the expense of the farmer, as far as re- 
garded the maintenance of cattle, had 
considerably decreased. He could not 
agree to the repeal of the tax, and would 
move the previous question. 

‘Mr. Scarlett said, that a more unsatis- 
factory’ statement he had never heard 
from any minister. That the public credit 
ought tobe supported, was ‘a proposition 
which no one denied ; but ‘the question 
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was as ‘to the ‘best means of 
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the public credit. Was it by keeping 
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an oppressive system of taxation 
right hon. gentleman said, that the farmer 
was better able to bear the tax on agri- 
cultural horses, because the provender 
for those horses was cheaper than for-_ 
merly. Now, to put the argument in 
plain language, it amounted to this—that 
the farmer was better able to bear his 
burthens because his means had been di- 
minished—because the price of his pro- 
duce had considerably fallen. The right 
hon. gentleman had cautioned the House 
against interfering with the public credit. 
To this he would say, that the revenue 
of the country was directed to two, objects 
—first, to the payment of the public cre- 
ditor; secondly to meet the expenses of 
the enormous establishments which minis- 
ters thought fit to maintain. Would it 
affect the public creditor if these estab- 
lishments were lessened ? He contended 
that it would materially benefit him. The 
right hon. gentleman had also said, that 
ministers next year would still further re- 
duce the estimates.’ Now, if ministers 
had the means of doing so, how could it 
injure the public credit, by repealing 
oppressive taxes, to make ministers 
practise by anticipation that system of 
economy which they were pledged to 
adopt forthe next year. The best means 
of compelling ministers to practise eco- 
nomy would be to lighten taxation. By 
their own showing, they had a surplus of 
four millions; and he submitted that it 
would be much more beneficial to the 
country, instead of keeping that surplus, 
to repeal taxes to the amount of it, and 
to apply that sum to the service of the 
year. He hailed the return of gentlemen 
on the other side to a better estimation of 
the state of the country; he hailed their 
conviction as sincere, and trusted it would 
be lasting. He believed the difficulties 
felt by the agricultural interests would 
subside by means of the equalization of 
prices; but he believed that that very 
equalization would make it impossible to 
pay the present establishment. Economy 
was thereforethe only resource: “ Magnum 
vectigal est parsimonia” 

« Mr. Huskisson said, that if all the pro- 
positions made by gentlemen opposite were 
acceded to, the’ financial system of the 
country would be completely broken 
down. He was fully aware of the diffi- 
culties under which the agricultural in- 
terest was labouring, and could he be- 
lieve that ‘the repeal of this tax would 


A 


' ground that it was oppressive and unjust. 
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afford any material relief to the farmer, 
he would, notwithstanding the general 
objection which he felt to interfere with 
financial arrangements, vote in favour of 
the motion. Not one of the witnesses 
who had been examined by the committee 
had stated that the repeal of the tax 
would afford any relief to the farmer. He 
had looked at the petitions, 112 in num- 
ber, which had been referred to that 
committee, and he could find but one 
in which the repeal of the tax was prayed 
for. Prior to 1815 the tax was imposed | 
equally on all horses employed in agri- 
culture; but his right hon. friend at 
that peridd reduced the tax from 17s. to 
2s.6d. on all horses employed on farms 
under the yearly rent of 200/. The tax 
did not fall exclusively on the farmer ; 
but, like all others, it equally affected the 
consumer, and the general capital of the 
country. The observations of the noble 
lord seemed to involve the principle of 
a breach of national faith tee the 
creditors of the country. Did not the 
noble lord think it was good policy to 
keep faith with the public creditor, when 
it was possible that the government might, 
in the event of a new war, be again 
driven to apply to the capitalists of the 
country for money to enable them to 
meet the exigencies of the state? He 
could not imagine how hon. members 
who had voted for the establishment of 
the sinking fund, could consistently sup- 
port the repeal of particular taxes with- 
out proposing any thing by way of sub- 
stitute. He was satisfied that agriculture 
could flourish only in conjunction with 
commerce and manufactures; and could 
not agree that the country was borne 
down with taxation. Admitting that its 
pressure was severely felt, he doubted 
not that the country would be able to 
surmount all its difficulties. Its capital 
had been progressively increasing for 
many years, and it was now greater than 
at any former period. He did not make 
these observations with the view of de- 
precating a reduction of the expendi- 
ture ; he was as anxious for such reduc- 
tion as any hon. member could be. 

Sir C. Burrell opposed the tax, on the 


Mr. Maberly thought the chancellor of 
the exchequer had no right to call upon 
the country gentlemen to support him in 
this tax, especially as he had broken the 
promise of economy which he had made 
to them at the time that he imposed it, 
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Mr. Brougham said, that this was a tax. 
that fell unequally in all cases, and most. 
unequally upon those lands. which were 
least. able to bear it.. He was asked to. 
give a substitute for it, supposing it to. 
be repealed. This he was not bound to 
give; and he could assure ministers that, 
the only substitute which they should. 
have for it with his consent should be par- 
simony and economy. 
The previous question being put, the. 
House divided: Ayes, 141; Noes, 113. 
The main question was then put, and 
agreed to; and a Bill was brought in 
by Mr. Curwen, for the repeal of the, 
Husbandry Horses Duties, and read a first. 
time. 
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Vacrant Laws AMENDMENT BILt.] 
The report of this bill being brought up, 

Mr. Courtenay hoped it was not pro- 
posed to revive any of the obnoxious old 
law with respect to whipping for Va- 
grancy, adding, that it was apprehended 
this bill would interfere with the 59th of 
the late king, with respect to the removal. 
of paupers to their respective parishes. 

Mr. Chetwynd replied in the negative 
to the first observation of the hon. mem- 
ber, expressing his decided disapproba- 
tion of a practice which too often sub- 
jected paupers to harsh treatment for 
mere destitution. The main object of 
this bill was to prevent the removal of 
vagrants, which was calculated to have 
cost the country for some time back no 
less than 100,000/. a-year, while the 

ractice too often presented scenes shock- 
ing to humanity and decency. To re~ 
medy these evils, it was proposed, that 
no vagrant should hereafter be removed 
as heretofore, but that where a pauper 
was found to be really destitute, he or 
she should be relieved; while, where an 
act of vagrancy or disorderly conduct 
was really committed, the offender should 
be punished, upon conviction, by impri+ 
sonment and labour, the prisoner to re- 
ceive a portion of his earnings from such 
labour. There was also a clause, to 
abolish the present system of rewards for 
the apprehension of vagrants, the amount 
and apportionment of such reward to be 
hereafter at the discretion of the magis- 
tracy. With regard to the second ob- 
servation, the bill expressly provided not 
to interfere with the arrangement 
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59th of the late king, as to the passing of 
the poor of Ireland and Scotland, who 
had not committed acts of vagrancy. 

_ The report was agreed to. 


Revenve Inqurry On 
the order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, i 

Sir J. Newport said, that the abuses in 
the collection of the Irish revenue were 
of so extensive a nature, that they could 
only be reached by a parliamentary com- 
mission. It was a melancholy fact, that 
the receipts of the exchequer had dimi- 
nished in the exact proportion as the 
burthens of the people had been increased. 
One of the effects of this excessive taxa- 
tion was, to increase an evil under which 
Ireland had long laboured—he alluded 
to the absence of its gentry. He strongly 
recommended the adoption of the bill, in 
the full confidence that the commission 
would be composed of such persons as 
would give weight to their appointment, 
and appreciate the great responsibility of 
the trust reposed in them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer entirely 
agreed in the importance of the measure, 
and in the necessity of appointing such 
individuals to fill the commission, as 
would discharge their duty with zeal, in- 
tegrity, and fearless independence. 

r. Calcraft said, that much depended 
upon the selection of the persons ap- 
pointed as commissioners. He feared 
that some new burthen must be imposed 
upon the country to provide salaries for 
these commissioners, but he trusted that 
no member of parliament, unless he al- 
ready heid an official situation, would be 
appointed. The influence of places and 
situations of emolument in that House 
was already much too extensive, and they 
ought to be extremely cautious in creat- 
ing new offices for members of their own 
body. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed the clause for appointing the com- 
mission, and enacting that it should be 
executed by the following persons :—the 
right hon. T. Wallace, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, colonel Herries, Mr. W. J. Lush- 
ington, and Mr. J. Berens. He did not 
mean to propose any specific remunera- 
tion at present to the commissioners, but 
merely to assign a sum for their expen- 
diture. He thought it, however, right 
fo state, that Mr. Wallace and colonel 
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Herries meant to decline any remunera- 
tion fur their services on this occasion, as, 
they at. present held situations of emolu- 
ment. under the Crown. ; 

Mr. Hume was not aware why five 
commissioners were necessary ; but of this 
he was sure, that if the vice-president of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Wallace) had 
any business to perform in his office here, 
he could be ill spared for the duty of the 
commission in Ireland. Colonel Herries 
was in the same predicament: how could 
he be spared, while he held the office 
of auditor of the civil list? But he prin- 
cipally rose to object to the appointment 
of any member to this commission, unless. 
he stood pledged not to receive any salary. 
He had the highest opinion of the ability 
and integrity of his hon. friend near him 
(Mr. F. Lewis) ; but he must nevertheless 
say, that this office of commissioner, with 
a salary attached to it, would be looked 
upon as nothing less than a bribe, held 
out by government for the parliamentary 
support of the individual. 

Mr. F. Lewis begged permission to say 
that his humble efforts had ever been, and 
would still continue to be, at the public 
service. He had never shrunk from giv~ 
ing them on every occasion, unostenta- 
tiously and disinterestedly to the public, 
whenever they were thought acceptable. 
Wherever and whenever he was thought 
to be of any use in promoting the public 
setvice, the country might always have 
his feeble efforts in any situation, and in 
any manner, in which they were thought 
worthy of acceptance; and he might add, 
that he should be always found just as 
willing as any hon. member who. heard 
him, to render his services, such as they 
were, gratuitously. But, waving the in- 
dividual question for a moment, he would 
ask his hon. friends near him, whether 
they were prepared to advocate the 
neral principle of gratuitous service ; for, 
unless they were, he could not suffer 
himself to be selected as an individual ex~- 
ception; and’he here begged to be un- 
derstood as speaking with reference to 
the general principle. Was it for a mo-+ 
ment to be assumed and given out to the 
world, that, if a man faithfully discharged 
important duties, .and received a fair re« 
muneration for his labours, his opinions 
must be considered as so warped by that 
recompense, that they ought to be looked 
upon as formed under an undue influence ? 
Rather than’ suffer his own opinions.to be 
so warped, he would be swallowed up by 
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the ground on-which he trod. It never 
could be his case—it never could be the 
case of any honest man fairly discharging 
a public duty. Reverting to his particular 
case as a ‘member of this commission, he 
should discharge his duty faithfully, ho- 
nestly, and fearlessly, whether it was to 
be gratuitous or not. If the imputation 
were generally true, that men’s opinions 
were thus biassed by such recompense, 
he must entertain a lower opinion of man- 
kind than he was at present disposed to 
do. If persons who received an honest 
recompense for public services were to be 
regarded as thereby incapacitated from 
giving an honest ‘opinion upon ‘public 
matters, then there was an end to what 
he considered as the just way of conduct- 
ing the affairs of. this or indeed of any 
other country. His observation was ge- 
neral, and applied to all times and cir- 
cumstances. With respect to the office 
itself; he believed he should be credited 
when he said, that it could be no object 
of personal advantage to a man like him. 
Whoever undertook the office must ne- 
cessarily resign his usual occupation and 


‘habits, .for the purpose of attending to 


its duties. He would of course abandon 
his ordinary pursuits to perform his part 
of the inquiry ; for without doing so, no 
good could be effected; and to do good 
was his only desire in undertaking so re- 
sponsible a trust. It had been said, that 
a member of parliament ought not to be 
one of the commissioners; now, he must 
say (of course assuming for a moment 
that his own name was blotted out of the 
commission) that a member was exactly 
the person who ought to be in such a 
commission in order to discharge . the 
duties of it efficiently. A parliamentary 
duty: and a parliamentary explanation 
would probably follow the inquiry. How, 
then, could either be done so properly 
as by a member? It could not be ex- 
pected that a person out of doors could 
impregnate one within so entirely with 
the nature of the business transacted by 
the commission, as to qualify him to give 
all the explanations iad statements which 
the ase might eventually require. He 
repeated, that he was ready to serve whe- 
ther he was paid or:not: +he would not 
say that it was a matter of perfect in- 
difference to’ him ; but he was as ready as 
any-man to contribute disinterestedly his 
services to the commission. 

~ Mr. Wallace said, that he had declined 
any emolument as a commissioner; on:the 
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sole ground that he held an office of emo-: 
lument in another branch of the public 
service, and that this duty in Ireland: 
might be made compatible with his other, 
either by the season of the year when his 
services might be wanted, - or by having 
an official colleague here who was ready’ 
to undertake extra trouble in his absence. 
But nothing, he thought, could be more 
injurious, as a general principle, than the 
idea that the public was benefited by gra- 
tuitous services; for it would necessarily 
lead to the appointment of only those who 
could afford to give gratuitous labour, 
without reference to the fitness of the man 
for the situation, or the situation for the: 
man. He felt the weight and importance 
of the duty; but he should endeavour 
to discharge it faithfully, and unosten- 
tatiously.: 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had talked with solemnity of 
the duty he was about to undertake, and 
the obloquy which he might have to in- 
cur in the performance of that duty, as 
if he were about to enter an enemy’s 
country, instead of undertaking, in fine 
weather, an agreeable sail in a steam 
packet, to the most hospitable country on 
the. face of the earth. The right hon. 
member, however, disclaimed taking any 
merit to himself for not requiring an addi- 
tional salary ; that was so far well, for he 
had already a salary from the public as 
vice-president of the board of trade. This 
office he always thought had some duties 
attached to it; but now it seemed there 
were no duties attached to it of any im- 
portance, as the performance of them did 
not make it necessary that the right hon. 
gentleman should be resident in this coun- 
try. Now,’ as to his hon. friend (Mr. F. 
Lewis), he would say a few words. His 
hon. friend had stated, that the enjoyment 
of office should not have that effect upon 
him which it was well known practically 
to have on ail others, He said, he would 
perform its duties in a fearless and inde- 
pendent manner ; but could he do so, and 
hope to meet with the approbation of his 
friends opposite? There was an instance 
lately of the exertion of such independ- 
ence, and the consequence of it, in a vote 
for the repeal of the Malt tax. If he 
could allow of any exception to the prin- 
ciple, it could not occur in an instance 
more favourable than that of the appoint- 
ment of his hon. friend. He knew him to 
be-an able, industrious, and independent 
man; but he hadnever seen him in office. 
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‘tion commission, to retire ‘temporarily 


After making a few observations upon the 
rest of the commissioners, the hon. gen- 
tleman said, he must take the sense of the 
House on the appointment of his hon. 
‘friend. 
Mr. Robinson said, he could appeal to 
many hon. members who knew that the 
vice-president of the board of trade had 
very extensive, important, and difficult 
duties to perform. Although it was true 
that by an arrangement between himself 
and his right hon. friend the duties of the 
office might be facilitated in his absence, 
by throwing more than the usual share of 
business on himself, who remained; yet 
it did not follow that those duties could 
ordinarily be performed by one person. 
With respect to the duties to be dis- 
charged under this bill, they were of a 
description which most materially affected 
the trade and commerce of this country. 
He would maintain that it was quite im- 
ossible for the trade and commerce’ of 
ngland and Ireland not to derive great 
advantage from the due exertion of the 
powers which the commissioners would be 
invested with. With respect ‘to his hon. 
friend opposite (Mr. F. Lewis), he thought 
that the way in which he had expressed 
himself, showed incontestably that he 
was actuated by the most. honourable 
feeling, The commissioners, he was sa- 
tisfied, were about to undertake labours 
of no ordinary nature; and in performing 
those labours, in cleansing the Augean 
stable which it was their duty to put to 
rights, the only pleasure which his hon. 
friends could receive from the task, was 
in the consciousness of the advantages 
derivable from their exertions to the 
public. 
_ Lord A. Hamilton was of opinion that 
a member of that House ought not to be 
selected to fill an office of this kind. He 
should oppose the appointment of his hon. 
friend, solely on account of the principle 
which such an appointment tended to 
overturn. The question did not merely 
apply to them as members of that House ; 
it was one which also concerned their con- 
stituents and the public in general. They 
had long acknowledged a wise principle 
in matters of this description; and that 
principle they ought to follow. To show 
the extreme sensibility with which ap- 
pointments of this nature were viewed in 
that House, he need only refer to the 
example of his learned friend -(Mr. 


Brougham ), who offered, if he were con- 
stituted a commissioner under the educa- 


| been wasted in. panegyrics on his hon. 
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from parliament. — 

Mr. Brougham rose}for the purpose of 
setting his noble friend right. His noble 
friend had stated truly, that he (Mr. B.) 
had offered to act as a commissioner under 
that commission; but he did so on the 
express condition of holding the situation 
without any salary. With respect to his 
having declared that he would, if he were 
appointed, retire from parliament, his 
noble friend was not equally correct. He 
did not state that he would leave parlia- 
ment; what he said was, that should it 
be necessary for him to relinquish his seat 
in that House, in order to perform the 
duties of a commissioner, he wished, even 
in that case, to have the refusal of the 
situation. He did not say that he had 
made up his mind to retire from parlia- 
ment. He would now state his reasons 
for being adverse to the appointment of 
his hon. friend. Certainly, no man could 
be better adapted for the office, from his 
habits, talents, and integrity, than his hon. 
friend. Looking, then, at the principle’ 
alone, he would say that this appointment 
went, not directly, but indirectly, to in- 
erease the influence of the Crown. It 
proceeded in a manner that went almost 
substantively to increase that influence. 
He admitted that his hon. friend could 
not be so influenced ; but they were pro- 


ceeding on a broad principle; and al- . 


though his hon. friend would act as be-. 
came an independent man, yet there were 
others who might be influenced under si- 
milar circumstances, 

Mr. Grenfell stated that he always object- 
to the extension of the influence of the 


Crown, but he did not think this a case . 


which involved that. principle; and 
argued, that as the situation was not re- 
moveable at the pleasure of the Crown, 
but only to be terminated by the voice of 
the House, he felt it his duty to vote for 
the appointment. 

Dr. Phillimore contended, that if ever 


there was a case when parliament ought 


to appoint a commissioner ‘from its own 
body, this was one. The practice was 
one handed down from our ancestors, 
and as to the hon. member, he was pre- 
eminently qualified for the appointment. 

- Mr. Abercromby said, he would vote 
against the appointment of his hon. friend, 


on the mere ground of principle uncon- 


nected with any personal consideration. — 
Mr. Creevey said, that much time had 
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friend, but this was not.the question ; what 
he objected to was, that any more of the 
public money should go into the pockets 
of a new member, or one not hitherto 
connected with the administration. Enough 
of influence was already secuied by this 
means, quite enough for ministers, and too 
much for the interests of the country. 
He had counted, in the division on the 
repeal of the Agricultural Horse tax, 45 
members who voted against that repeal, 
and who had the public money in their 
vockets. If the system now introduced 
appened to be successful, commissioners 
might be appointed to inquire into the 


state of the navy, or of any other public { 


department, and ministers might select 
those commissioners from amongst the 
members of that House. He wished to 
put the House on its guard against such a 
source of corruption. He was quite sure 
it would have been attempted long ago, if 
public opinion, supported by efforts made 
within the walls of parliament, had not 
prevented it. But not only was principle 
on the side of those who opposed this ap- 
pointment, but law; for the statute of 

Anne said, that if an individual accepted 
of a new place, he must not sit in parlia- 
ment. Now this was a new place, and 
both the principle and the law being con- 
trary tothe proposition, he felt it his duty 
to protest against either the one or the 
other being violated. 

_ Mr. W. Smith contended, that it was 
impossible but that the influence of the 
Crown must be increased, not only by the 
nomination to any place, but by the expec- 
tation, to which the knowledge that the 

ower of making such a nomination ex- 
isted, must necessarily give birth. On 
every account it was highly desirable to 
take care, that if the influence of the 

Crown in that House could not be dimin- 
ished, at least it should-not be increased. 

. Sir J. Newport said, that if the appoint- 
ment were to a permanent office, or if the 
Crown could remove at pleasure, he 
should certainly object to the nomination 
of a member of that House; but as that 
was not the case, and as it appeared to 
him to be highly desirable that there 
should be in the bosom of the House indi- 
viduals capable, from personal observation, 
of explaining the nature of the proceed- 
ings to which the commission would re- 
sort. in their inquiries, he saw no objection 
to the appointment. 

Mr. Maberly was conyinced that three 
commissioners would be quite sufficient. 


[1900 


Mr. Denman contended, that commis- 
sions for the reform of abuses, would 
themselves become the greatest abuses, 
if ministers were allowed to appoint the 


~ 


commissioners. By a clause in the bill, 
any vacancies which might occur in the 
commission were to be filled up not by 
parliament, but by the Crown. Our an- 
cestors had in vain opposed the influence 
of the Crown in that House, if such a pro- 
position were acceded to. 

Mr. Hutchinson was quite aware of the 
importance of the measure, but objected 
| to any increase of the influence of the 
Crown in that House. 

Mr. Maberly moved, as an Amendment, 
to omit the words ‘right hon. Thomas 
Wallace,” for the purpose of inserting 
“the three following gentlemen.” A: 
division took place : For the Amendment, 
23 ; Against it, 81. Another division took 

lace on the name of Mr. Frankland Lewis: 
or the insertion of Mr. Lewis’s name, 77; 
Against it, 31. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J,. Hamilton, lord A. . 
Bright, H. Hutchinson,hon.C.H, 
Benyon, B. Lockhart, J. J. 
Baillie, col. J. Monck, J. B. 
Benett, J. Marjoribanks, S. 
Brougham, H. Newman, T. 
Baring, H. Parnell, sir H.. 
Bernal, R, Ricardo, D. 
Calcraft, J. Robertson, A. 
Concannon, L. Searlett, J. 
Creevey, T. Smith, M. 
Denman, T. Wood, ald. 
Fitzroy, lord C. Wharton, J. 
eg sir R. Wilson, sir R. 

rattan, J. 
Hume, J. Maberly, J. 

The other clauses were agreed to, and 
the House resumed. ' 


_ Inisn Estimartes.] The House having 

gone into a committee of supply to which 
the Irish Estimates were referred. 

Mr. Grant, in moving that 20,000/. be 
granted for the support of Irish Protes- 
tant Charter Schools, said, that to some of 
the votes he could not give his unqualified 
approbation, though they were considera- 
bly reduced. The institutions in support 
of which the money was pro to be 
voted, were so long established, that it was 
not possible to reduce them so speedily as 
could be wished. 

Mr. Hume said, he was happy to have 
the testimony of the right hon. secretary 
as to the impolicy of the grants for. the 
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support of institutions which had better 
depend upon charity. The general, and 
he believed the correct opinion in Ireland 
was, that when public money was paid out 
of the Treasury, for the purposes of pre- 
tended charity, it speedily became a job. 
These votes, though somewhat reduced, 
were still far greater than they should be. 
According to the act of Union, parliament 
was bound for twenty years to vote the 
same sum of money that had been voted 
for six years previously to the Union. 
Now, six years previously to the Union, 
the votes had only amounted to 79,3544. ; 
though reduced from what they had been 
a few years ago, they still amounted to 
245,0001. The whole Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates amounted, at the former time, to 
217,000/.; they were now 348,000/. He 
hoped the right hon. secretary would bring 
back the public charities to the footing 
on which they should stand—general 
benevolence and individual contributions. 
He was sorry to see that a beginning had 
been made of voting in aid of public cha- 
rities in this country, by the vote in aid 
of the Refuge for the Destitute ; which if 
he had been present he should have op- 
posed. He wished to ask a question on a 
subject, which perhaps the right hon. 
gentleman could explain. In 1794, the 
rent of the estates of the Protestant Char- 
ter Schools were 4,229/. a year. Now 
when it was to be expected that they 
would have increased, it was 3,357/. How 
did this happen? He wished to know 
whether these schools continued to receive 
children? He understood they had com- 
pletely failed in the religious purpose for 
which they were intended, and that they 
were mere clothing and schooling charities. 
Mr. Grant admitted that the object for 
which the schools alluded to had been 
established, had completely failed. 

After some further conversation, the 
several resolutions were agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 
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Monday, June 18, 

Hussanpry Horses Duties 
PEAL. Bity.] Mr. Curwen rose to move 
the reading of the Order of the Day for 
going into a Committee on this Bill. He 
was happy to inform the House, that mi- 
nisters did not intend to give any further 
Opposition: to the bill. He hoped the dis- 
cussions which had taken place would 
show to ministers.the necessity of coming 

VOL. V. 
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down to the House, in the ensuing session, 
with such a system of economy as would 
enable them not merely to do without this 
tax, but to extend other indulgencies to 
the country. It was highly gratifying to 
find that the noble marquis had, in this 
instance, bowed to the wishes of the House 
and of the country. The handsome man- 
ner in which he had yielded the point in 
dispute deserved and received his thanks, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that whatever objection he might entertain 
to the repeal of this or of any other tax 
at a period of such pressing necessity, 
still he felt that he was bound in duty to 
give up his own sentiments in deference 
to what he believed to be the decided 
opinion of the House. After the discussion 
and division which teak place on a former 
evening, he had endeavoured to learn the 
sentiments of those who were most deeply 
interested in this measure ; and he had no 
doubt, from what he had heard, that the 
sense of the country was in favour of the 
repeal. This being the case, he would 
not attempt to set up his individual opinion 
against a general feeling. He sincerely 
hoped that the measure wouid produce all 
those beneficial results which the hon. 
mover anticipated from it; and if it did, 
he should not regret having given up the 
tax, although he felt at present that they 
were making a very great sacrifice to the 
general interests of the country by so 
doing. 

Mr. Birch observed, that in the late dis- 
cussions on the expenditure of the country, 
it was stated, in objection to motions for 
retrenchment, that ministers had brought 


down their estimates as low as they could: © 


he wished therefore to know if it was in- 
tended to substitute for the repealed tax 
any newimpost ; as, if this were the case, it 
would only be the removal of a burden 
from one part of the people to put it on 
the shoulders of others. 

The Marquis of Lond said, he 
had no hesitation in avowing, that if he had 
been present on a former night, he would 
have stated the strong objections which 
he felt to the repeal of this tax. But, 
after what had occurred, looking to the 
amount of the tax, and taking into con- 
sideration the extreme depreciation of the 
agricultural interest, he conceived that he 
was called on to withdraw his opposition. 
It was a measure of sympathy, and would 
not, he was afraid, be attended with such 
beneficial results as were expected. The 
H per having expressed its opinion on this 
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-important question, he had reconciled his 
‘mind to make no farther struggle on the 
‘subject. Witlrrespect to the introduction 
‘of: another tax: in lieu’ of it, gentlemen 
would recollect that his right bon. friend 
had, in discussion, always guarded himself 
- from being precluded, if necessity should 
-require, from recurring to this measure 
‘at‘any future time. But if it'would give 
.the country any additional satisfaction to 
_know that this boon was granted unattend- 
ed by any new tax, that satisfaction he 
-was: ready to impart.§ When ministers 
should come down, in the next session of 
‘parliament, with improved plans of econo- 
my and retrenchment, whenthey showed to 
‘the scountry that they had done all that 
was right and proper, then, if it should 


‘appear that a necessity existed for the 


‘renewal of this tax, he hoped it would be 


‘recollected by the House, that this portion 


‘of the public revenue was abandoned, 
without any proposition being made for 
‘filling up the consequent deficiency. 

_ Mr. Baring expresseda hope, that after 
‘the repeal of this tax, the agriculturists 
‘would not turn. round.to claim other con- 
-cessions, and to say that nothing had been 
given up to them.. Hon. members who 
supported this repeal ought to have shown 
their disposition to relicve the general dis- 
tress'of the country, by supporting the 
various propositions of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, for reducing the establish- 
ments. It was only by economy and 
retrenchment, that thatidistress could be re- 
lieved. The chancellor of the exchequer 
had brought his defeat upon himself, by 
boasting of the state of the finances. It 
was his holding out the idea of a real 
sinking fund of 4,000,000/. when no such 
thing existed, that had brought him into 
the predicament in which he now found 
himself. It reminded him of persons who 
gave out that they were possessed of vast 
riches, until at last a parcel of thieves 
came and robbed them of all their pro- 


rty. 
Yale: S. Wortley said, he did not think 
himself liable tothe charge ofinconsistency 
which had been made against those who 
voted for the estimates and not for the 
tax. The hon. member for Aberdeen made 
his propositions to the House founded 
upon his own statements, which were con- 
tradicted by ministers. Now here were 
two parties whose statements were op- 
eae to each other ; and he ( Mr. W.) and 
tis friends had been-in the habit of giving 
their confidence to ministers. This he 
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‘took to be a very different case to the 
repeal of a tax, where every man exercised 
his own judgment as to its necessity. 

Lord Milton observed, that if some of 
the hon. gentlemen who sat round his hon. 
colleague, and who allowed that the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had done a deal of 
good by his persevering investigations, had 
helped him to do more good, if, instead of 
merely panegyrising that hon. member at 
the close of the session, they had aided 
him by their votes in its progress—they 
might so have reduced the public expendi- 
ture as to give his hon. friend, the member 
for Taunton, no ground for saying that it 
was imprudent to deduct nearly half a 
million from the public revenue. He, 
however; by no means argeed with his 
hon. friend, that the repeal was ‘an impru- 
dent measure ; for he was persuaded, that 
the half million might easily be made up 
by economy. He was persuaded, that to 
a large portion of the agriculturists the 
repeal of this tax would: be a very great 
boon. The way in which the repeal had 
been carried, would be an argument, on 
the introduction of any future measure of 
partial reform, to show that the landed 
interest in that House did. not. peculiarly 
require to be reinforced. He appealed to 
the justice of the House, therefore, to 
show, in another session the same protec- 
tion to.the manufacturing that they had 
afforded to the landed interest. That the 
country would be. grateful for this pro- 
ceeding, on the part of the House, he was 
sure; but their gratitude ought to be 
sliown to his hon. friend, the mémber for 
Cumberland, and those who supported the 
abolition, and not to those who, if they 
could, would‘have continued the tax. 

Mr. Peel felt himself compelled to dis- 
sent from the tone of congratulation, on 
this event, which seemed to be so general 
in the House. He must say, that he re- 
gretted the repeal of the tax, because he 
was persuaded that it ought to be the ob- 
ject of all the interests in the country to 
maintain the public credit. The interest, 
neither of the one class nor of the other, 
would, in his opinion, be consulted, by a 
measure tending, as this certainly did, in 
some degree, to impair the public credit.’ 

After some farther conversation, the bill 
P98 ordered to be committed on Wednes- 

ay. 


GRANT TO THE DoKE oF (CLARENCE. ] 
On the order of the day for receiving the 
report of the committee on this grant, 
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Mr. Huvie said, that his object was, to 
have this provision divided into two parts ; 
first, the yearly allowance proposed to be 
made of 6,000/. ; and secondly, the arrears 
for three years of 18,0001. A consider- 
able discussion had taken place. on the: 
subject in 1818; and the impression on 
both sides of the House then was,. that 
24,0001. a year was a sufficient allowance 
to each of the junior branches of the royal 
family, on their marriage. If the duke of 
Clarence had not accepted the grant, the 
others had. Now, it was peculiarly ne- 
cessary that, in the present state of the 
country, the House should act upon some 
system. Grants had of late years been 
made, for which the income of the coun- 
try was quite inadequate. When 850,000/. 
had been granted asa civil list, after pen- 
sions formerly paid from that list had been 
transferred to the consolidated fund, it 
was the most extravagant civil list ever 
allowed. He had at that time opposed it, 
until the whole of the charges formerly 
borne on it, and those now paid from it, 
should be considered; but his motions: 
were negatived. The noble marquis had 
stated, that the 2,500/. given to the duke 
of Clarence, had been formerly paid from 
the civil list, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the consolidated fund, Why 
had this sum been so transferred, when a 
sum of 7,800/. given to the duke of , York 
was not? . The latter sum was’ now, as. 
from the first, entirely paid out, of the 
Irish civil list? He saw no reason for, 
this distinction; and therefore, if more 
was to be granted to the duke of Clarence, 
the 2,500. to which he alluded ought to 
be paid out of the pension list; and -if. to 
the 2,500/. now paid from the civil list, 
they added a farther grant of 3,500/., his 
royal highness would have 24,0007. If 
2,500/. more should be necessary, let it be 
given from the Irish, Scotch, or English 
pension lists. If his majesty was disposed 
to be liberal towards. his royal highness, 
let that liberality be displayed from funds 
which were under his disposal, and not 
from the public money, in the present 
state of the country. As to the arrears, 
he thought it quite impossible that they 
could be allowed.‘ He concluded by mov- 


ing, as an amendment, the following reso- | 


lution :—* That the sum of 24,0001. a 
year, exclusive of protessional allowances, 
was considered, in the year 1818, suffi- 
cient to support the dignity and honour of 
their Rovel Highnesses the Dukes. of 
Kent | Cambridge, upon their ‘mar- 
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riages, and that no circumstances have 
occurred to warrant a larger sum to-be 
now granted to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence: that his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence receives at pre- 
sent the sum of 20,5001. annually from the 
consolidated fund, exclusive of his pro-. 
fessional allowances; and that therefore. 
the sum of 3,500/. is only required in ad> 
dition to that-amount, to make up the sum. 
of 24,000/.:—That,:. if it should be consi- 
dered necessary, that his Royal Highness. 
the Duke of. Clarence should receive 
2,500/. a year more than Parliament grant- 
ed to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes 
of Kent and Cambridge,’ on their mar- 
tiages, it is the opinion of this House, 
that his;Majesty has the:means of grant- 
ing that amount, either. from the ‘sum of: 
95,0001. a year, placed at. bis disposal for: 
pensions, as part of the English Civil List 
of 850,000/., or from the sum of 50,000/." 
placed at his disposal as part of the Irish 
Civil List. of 207,000/. in the same manner’ 
as his late Majesty George Srd, granted: 
from that list, in 1792, the sum of 7,817/. 
17s. per annum to his Royal Highness the: 
Duke of York, and which sum his Royal: 
Highness has annually received from that 
period :—That therefore it is the opinion 
of this House, that, in the present state of: 
the country, it would be highly impro- 
per to add to the burden of the consoli-: 
dated fund by a larger grant to. the Duke: 
of Clarence than 3,500/. a year, in-addi-. 
tion to the 20,500/. which he now re- 
ceives.” 
‘The Marquis of Londonderry said, that: 
this sum of 2,500/. had been a very old 
grant to the duke of Clarence, and had: 
been. originally paid out of the civil list 
but when the House had arranged the. 
civil list, they took away from it. all un- 
certain allowances; and this sum of 2,500/.: 
amongthem. The House had judged that: 
it was better to provide for charges that. 
arose from circumstances and relations. 
which were not permanent, otherwise than 
from the civil list ; since, if they were pro-. 
vided for in the civil list; they’ might be 
continued for the benefit of other indivi- 
duals, after the existing occasion for them: 
should have ceased. 
. Sir Isaac Coffin said, he would support: 
the grant upon this principle —that he was: 
personally indebted to his royal highness. 
for almost every. thing he possessed. He 
had lived with his royal highness in peace: 
and in war.. Since. the time of Charles. 


2nd, there was ngne-of the royal family 
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who had seen so much service as the duke 
of Clarence. He had set off in 1780, and 
had soon afterwards smelt powder. He 
had fought at Cape St. Vincent under lord 
Rodney, and on his return had, with ad- 
miral Digby, captured some of the ene- 
my’s ships. . He had afterwards gone to 
America, and served with admiral Hood. 
There had not beena young man connect- 
ed with his royal highness in the service 
whg had not become an admiral, or died 
liké Nelson or Collingwood. 

Mr. Curwen said, that every gentleman. 
in the country was obliged to give up a 
part of his income, and it was not too 
mucl: to ask the royal family to share in 
the burthens of the country. He thought 
the whole proceeding irregular; as it 
ought to have been preceded by a message 
from the Crown. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that time had already 
made an additional grant for the duke of 
Clarence. Could any gentleman deny 
that 20,0002. was an income which, at the 
present time; would, with economy, meet 
every possible expense? He thought 
20,000/. a year under these circumstances 
equal to a nomina! 30,000/. a year arising 
from a landed estate. He could not as- 
sent to any additional grant, and still less 
to the arrears. 

- Mr. Monck saw no reason whatever, in 
the present state of the country, for such 
a grant. He would not only oppose the 
arrears, but the 6,000/, annually. 

- Mr. Hume said, he would not press his 
amendment in the present stage. The 
report was brought up and read. 

On.the motion, that it be now read a 
second time, Mr. Curwen moved, as an 
amendment, “ That it be read a second 
time on this day three months.” 

Mr. J. Martin said, he owed a duty to 
the royal family, but he owed a duty to 
the country also ; and he thought it a more 
sacred obligation to consult the privations 
and distresses of the people, than to vote 
superfluities to any branch of the royal 

family, 

Mr. Becher objected to the payment of 
the arrears, though he was willing to vote 
for the grant of 6,000/. a year. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that as he was 
disposed to agree to the vote for 6,000/. 
a year, he must vote against the amend- 


ment. 


' Mr.. Ricardo would vote for the 6,000/. 
a year, because he thought that his royal 


highness ought to be placed on the same. 


fyoting with his brothers. 
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Lord Milton would agree in the vote 
which would raise the income of the duke 
of Clarence to a level with that of his royal 
brothers, but he would not agree per- 
manently to any one of them, as he 
thought, within a few months, they must 
come under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, from the change in the value of the 
currency. 
The House divided: For the original 
question, 144; For the Amendment, 18. 


List of the Minority. 
Becher, W. W. Monk, J. B. 
Bennet, hon.H.G. Moore, P. 
Bright, H. Palmer, C. F. 
Bury, lord Sykes, D. 
Creevey, T. Townshend, lord C. 
Fergusson, sirR. Whitbread,S. C. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wood, M. 
Honywood, W. P. TELLERS. 
James, W Curwen, J. C. 
Langston, J.H. Martin, J. 
Lockhart, J.J. 


Mr. Hume then moved, to leave out 
6,000/.,”? and insert 3,500/.’’ instead 
thereof. He said, that gentlemen, by sup- 
porting his amendment, would save 2,500/. 
a year to the country, and the Crown had 
it in its power, out of the civil list, to 
make up the deficiency to his royal high- 
ness. 

Mr. Ellice thought it would be far better 
openly to take away from the Crown the 
power of granting pensions, than by a 
side-wind to force claimants upon it. He 
se the amendment. 

Mr. Bernal said, that his hon. friend 
did not propose to add to the pension list, 
but declared, that as a guardian of the 
public interests, he could not further 
burthen the consolidated fond. He left 
the Crown to do as it pleased; but he 
would flot farther oppress the country. 

Mr. P. Moore said, the vote came ina 
crooked, underhand, and. unparliamen- 
tary manner. It ought to have been 
brought before the House by a message 
from the Crown. It was by no means a 
matter of course to revive an old grant of 
a former session. Parliament had alread 
provided for the royal family in a liberal 
and elegant manner. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that the grant of 
2,500/. a year had not escaped the atten- 
tion of the House when they came to the 
vote of 1818. On that occasion it was 
recollected, that the younger brothers of 
his royal highness had professional advan- 
— which he had not. He thought him- 


f pledged to make good the engagement 
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of parliament, and he therefore should vote 
for the grant. : ; 
Mr. Creevey said, that the amendment 
went to lessen, by 2,500/, a year, the con- 
solidated fund, already so much bur- 
thened. He would vote for it, because the 
Crown, ifit thought necessary, might sup-~ 
ply the deficiency. on 
Mr. Denman said, that in his opinion 
the duke of Clarence ought not to receive 
the arrears, thoughhe ought in futuro to 
be placed on the same footing with his 
brothers. He would, however, object to 
the grant, because there was no message 
from the Crown on the subject. He had 
searched the Journals, and could find 
no trace of any proceeding on the subject : 
whatever passed then must have passed in 
the committee. It was, he conceived, 
impossible for the House to act upon any 
thing that might have taken place in 4 
former parliament, save as far as the pro- 
ceedings appeared upon the face of the 
Journals. 
_ _ The Speaker said, that the learned gen- 
tleman was mistaken with respect to what 
had appeared on the face of the Journals. 
The report was brought up, and after 
some discussion agreed to. There was 
another point which it was necessary for 
him to set right, in order that he might 
convince the House that he was not guilty 
of any negligence or breach of his autys 
in suffering an innovation on the establish- 
ed rules of parliament. The state of the 
proceeding was this—a message came 
down from the Crown, the House said 
that. they would take it into consideration, 
they did so, a resolution was agreed to, 
but no bill was brought in. In a subse- 
quent parliament, that resolution was 
acted on without a fresh message from 
the Crown, but still at its recommenda- 
tion. He saw nothing irregular in that 
course of proceeding, nor was it unpre- 
cedented. In 1814, the allowance granted 
to the princess of Wales, was reduced 
from 50 to 35,000/. a year, without any 
fresh message from the Crown; and in 
the case of the duchess of Cumberland, a 
sum of 6,000/. a year in case she should 
survive the duke. 

Mr. Maxwell said, thatin this case, as 
in all others in which the younger branches 
of the royal family were concerned, it 
was impossible to exclude from conside- 
ration those laws by which parliament re- 
stricted their marriages, and to forget 
that by them they had greatly augmented 
the expense of maintaining them, in ad- 
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dition to all the other consequences which 
originated in their opposition to the laws 
of nature. The grant appeared to him to 
be one to the duchess, for unless the plea 
of matrimony had been alleged, no such 
additional provision would have been pro- 
posed. ‘That illustrious person he had 
ever heard mentioned in terms of the 
highest praise; and he well knew that it 
was the misapplication, and not the pro- 
per application of the public money, which 
the people disapproved. It was not grants 
to support the dignity of its royal house 
which the nation disliked, but grants of 
public money to corrupt the talents of the 
country, and turn them against: itself. 
Much as he objected to making any grant 
in the actual condition of the country, he 
should vote to place his royal highness in 
the same circumstances with his brothers. 
He should, however, give his decided op- 
position to the arrears. 

The question being put, “ That 6,000/. 
stand part of the question,” the House 
divided: Ayes, 167.; Noes, 30. 


List of the Minority, 


Becher, .Wi Langston, J. H. 
Bennet, hon. H.G, Lockhart, J. J. 
Benyon, B. Martin, J. 
Bernal, R. Monck, J. B. 
Birch, J. Moore, P. 

Bury, lord Noel, sirG. - | 
Curwen, J.C. Palmer, C. F, 
Denison, W. Ricardo, D. 
Denman, T. Rickford, Wm. 
Fergusson, sir R. Sykes, D. 
Griffiths, J. H. Townshend, lord C. 
Guise, sir W. Whitbread, S. C. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wood, M. 
Honywood, W. P. TELLERS. 
Haldimand, W. Hume, J. 
James, W. Creevey, T. 


Mr. Bernal then proposed another 
amendment, by leaving out from the 
words, “ 5th day of April 1818,” and in- 
serting 1821” instead thereof. 

The Marquis of Londonderry thought 
that the only objection which deserved the 
name of an argument, arose from its being 
imputed to him that he had treated this 
subject merely as a question of arrears—a 
view of it which he had always disclaimed. 
From the first moment when the subject 
was brought under notice, he had:denied 
that it was a question of arrears, but 
stated that it was a case in which parlia- 
ment was to decide what it was fit and 
proper to give. Parliament, however, had 
always been in the habit of exercising an. 
equitable discretion, with respect to the 
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period from which they should commence 
their grants. He wished that gentlemen 
opposite would not confine their liberality 
to votes for particular individuals. if 
hon. gentlemen would consider for a 
moment, they might recollect that there 
had been grants of a retrospective nature 
to other members of the royal family. 
When the last grant to ber majesty was 
under consideration, an hon. gentleman 
had said, that he would receive no refusal 
to accept it,—as a reason for not agreeing 
to the vote, but that he would place the 
grant in the hands of the Crown, and Jet 
the queen take advantage of it when she 
pleased.. According, therefore, to the 
pon thus laid down, if her majesty 

ad chosen to refuse the grant until the 
expiration of 20 years, she would have 
been entitled to all the:arrears. This 
grant to her majesty, it ought to be re- 


collected, was made retrospective to the 


time of the death of the late king, when 
her majesty, in point of law, became 
queen-consort of the realm. When:agrant 
was made to any commander on account 
of a victory, it was always carried back to 
the period of the achievemént. He 
thought that the equitable period which 


parliament should fix in the present in- 
stance for the commencement of the grant 
was the time when parliament first re- 
solved to give his royal highness the 
money, which he refused only from motives 


of self-denial. He could assure the House 
that the refusal of the grant by his royal 
highness at the time it was originally pro- 
posed, proceeded from the most honour- 
able motives, His royal highness thought 
he could not live in this country on the 
allowance granted by parliament, without 
becoming involved in difficulties ; and he 
therefore resolved to reside on the con- 
tinent. But he could inform the House, 
that the year which his royal highness 
passed on the continent was not one of 
economy, but of increased expenditure. 
He thereforetrusted that the House would 
consent to let his royal highness have the 
full benefit of its former grant. 

Lord Milton said, be cuuld not consider 
the question in any’ other light than as a 
grant of arrears, afid’as such he felt the 
strongest objection to it, He was also of 
opinion that the proceedings in this case 
had not been so regular as they ought to 
have been. The House at present was 
without any knowledge. of the wishes of 
the Crown on this subject. They could 
not with propriety be referred back to a 
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proceeding of a former parliament as a. 
rule for their conduct on this.occasion. .. 
/ Mr. Curwen said, lie should like to 
know what had been done with the residue- 
of the late king’s money, as he saw no 
reason, if the duke of Clarence were in 
debt, that his debts should not be paid 
out of that fund. 

Mr. Abercromby observed, that the mea- 
sures proposed in parliament with respect 
to the members of the royal family. were 
generally of an unhappy character; but 
he knew of no instance in which less judg- 
ment had been shown than in the present. 
He had abstained from voting on many. 
proposals for retrenchment made in the . 
course of the session, because they turned 
mostly on mere matters of fact, on which 
he was not competent to decide, and on 
which, if he decided erroneously, he 
might do great injustice. But as this 
was a retrospective measure, he should not 
hesitate to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Williams said, he could not sub-. 
scribe to the argument, that a member of 
the royal family would be entitled to claim: 
the arrears of a grant which had been. 
refused for 20 years. If the Queen had’ 
chosen to retire into a private station, and | 
to remain there for 10 or 20 years, he, for . 
one, would not have consented to let her 
have the benefit of any grant which was, 
intended for the support of her dignity in 
public life.. Upon the same principle, if 
the duke of Clarence had refused to main- 
tain the dignity. of his station, he could 
not permit him to. receive arrears of a 
grant which was made to enable him to. 
do so. ; 

_Sir J. Graham said, his royal highness 
had been anxious in 1818 to receive the 
money voted, but he was advised not to 
do sv, by those who knew more of such 
matters than himself. If the Howse 
granted the arrears, the country would 
pay less than it would otherwise liave 
done, by all the interest. 

Mr. Denmanthought that the two cases, 
of her majesty when princess of Wales 
and the duchess of Cumberland, were no 
precedents at all, The House was now 
called upon to act on the recommendation 
contained in a resolution of a former par- 
liament. He could not conceive why the’ 
noble marquis had chosen to introduce. 
the name of the Queen into this debate, 
unless for the purpose of forming a, 
splendid. contrast. If the House had. 
acted towards her majesty as it was now 
proposed to act with respect to the duke ; 
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-of Clarence, they would have given her, 
‘not only thé arrears which were due to 
‘her from the period of the sate king’s 
‘death, but also the 90,000/. which she 
‘had given to the people since 1814. He 
thought the arrears ought not to be 
granted to the duke of Clarence; but if 
‘they were, it was clear that the same 
principle which gave his royal’ highness 
-18,000/. would give her majesty 90,000/. 
Mr. Alderman Wood thought it fit the 
‘country should know, that although mi- 
‘nisters had promised to provide her ma- 
jesty with a house, with carriages, and with 
‘a service of plate, yet when she was paid 
the first instalment of the grant voted by 


parliament, 4,000/. was deducted for those |: 


articles. This was the liberality which mi- 
-nisters had displayed towards her majesty. 
‘Her majesty possessed a positive engage- 
‘ment, in the hand-writing of one of the mi- 
nisters, to provide her with a house. She 
“made choice of several, but none was given 
her, and she was finally obliged to procure 
‘one herself. In consequence of the ex- 
‘penses which her majesty had necessarily 


incurred, only 12,000/. remained out of 


‘62,0007. which she had received in pur- 
suance of the vote of parliament. 

- ‘The House‘divided: For the Amend- 
‘ment, 81; Against it, 13!. The original 
‘resolution was then agreed to. 

List of the Minority. 
‘Abercromby, hon. J. Fleming, John 


-Baring, H. Gordon, R. 
Becher, W. W. Grattan, John. 
Benyon, B. Griffith, J. W. 


Bury, visct. Guise, sir W. 


‘intention of visiting Ireland into e 


Boughton, sir C. 

-Benett, John . 
Butterworth, J. 
Colburne, N. R. 
Curwen, J.C. 


Evans, Wm. 


Gurney, il. 
Gipps, G.. 
Gaskell, Ben. 


Harbord, hon. E. 


Hobhouse, J: C. 


Creevey, T. Henywood, J. P. 
Cooper, R. B. Hume, J. 
Cherry, G. H. Haldimand, W. 
Crawley, S. James, W. 
Doveton,G.. .. Keck, G. A. L. 
Denison, W. Lennard, T. B. 
‘Denman, T. Lockhart, J, J, 
Dundas, T. Lister, B. L. 
‘Drake, W. T. Langston, J. H. 
Dugdale, D. S. Macdonald, Jas. 
_ Duncannon, visct. Martin, J. . 
Ebrington, visct. Milbank, M. 


Milton, vict. 


Ellis, hon, G. A. _ Monck, J. B. 
Fergusson, sir R.C, Moore, P. 
Fitzgerald, lord Maxwell, J. 
Folkestone, lord _ Noel, sir G. 
Forbes, C. 
Fane, John Palmer, C. F. 


Ricardo, Tavistock, marq. of 
Robinson, sir G. Townshend, lord C. 
Rumbold, C. Webbe, Ed. 
Rice, T. S. Western, C, C. 
Rickford, W. Wharton, J. 
Smith, G.. Whitbread, S. C. 
Smith, S. Wood, alderman 
Smith, A. Wells, John - 
Smith, J. Williams, W. 
Smith, W. TELLERS. 
Sefton, earl of Bernal, R. 
Sykes, D. Benet, hon. EH. G. 
Sebright, sir J. ty 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 19. . 


Stationery.] The Earl of 
Darnley, on rising to make his promised 
motion respecting the supply of Stationery 
to the government offices in Ireland, said, 
that he rose to perform a duty in some 
respects painful, as he should be obliged 
to make some personal observations on 
alluding to the papers before the House. 
Of the individual to whom those papers 


‘referred he knew nothing. That indivi- 
‘dual was, at the present moment, lord 
‘mayor of Dublin; it would, therefore, 
become a part of his official ‘duty to re- 


ceive his majesty, if he should a, his 

ect ; 
and in doing so, he had no doubt that his 
majesty would experience a very warm 


-and a very Irish reception. It'was, how- 


ever, a matter of regret to him, that the 
person with whose conduct the present 


“question was connected, had always been 
‘a warm partizan of principles which hehad 
‘as constantly opposed, he meant that of 


hostility to the catholics. But whatever 
his feelings might be, he was resolved to 
do his duty; and if the task he had to 
perform appeared in-any respect invidious, 
the fault was not in him, but in those by 
whose conduct he was compelled to un- 
dertake it. The noble earl then went 
into the detail of the charges contained 
in the following resolutions, with the mov- 
ing of which he concluded: » 

_ & That it appears, by papers laid before 
this House, et on the 20th December, 
1780, a patent was granted by his late 
majesty to Abraham Bradley and Abra- 
ham Bradley King, and the survivor of 
them, during his majesty’s pleasure, to 
serve with stationery ware all offices 
within his kingdom of Ireland, which were 


_ | supplied therewith, at his proper charge. 


in consequence of claims made 
and allowed at different times under the 
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said patent, the said Abraham Bradley 
King has for owed years past enjoyed the 
exclusive monopoly of furnishing the prin- 
cipal departments of government in 
Ireland, with Stationery, and that during 
the last ten years the sum of 228,606/. 
17s. 83d. appears to have been paid by 
government to the aforesaid patentee, the 
average of which, calculated on the num- 
ber of years in each case, will be found 
to amount to $5,129/. 15s. 8d. per annum. 

«“ That in the year 1814, it appears 
that the said * ‘Abraham Bradley King, 
his majesty’s stationer for Ireland, having 
claimed the right, as patentee of the 
Crown, to Ginih the Excise department 
with Stationery for its use, he was recog- 
nised by government as having a pre- 
ferable claim thereto, provided he un- 
dertook to supply them of as good a 
quality, and at the same prices at which 
‘they could be procured from any re- 
spectable and unexceptionable person in 
Dublin,’ 

‘¢ That in the supply of Stationery to 
the Excise department, by the said Abra- 
tham Bradley King, considerable frauds 
and impositions appear to have been prac- 
tised in the binding branch thereof, 
amounting to an overcharge of 1,192/. 
16s. 6d. * without adverting to any over- 
charges which may have been made for 
similar books in the quarterly bills, which 
could not then be ascertained.’ In con- 
sequence of which, and ‘having fully 
considered the premises, and the whole 
of the matter as it stood before them,’ 
the Board ‘ were of opinion that Alder- 
man King had forfeited his preferable 
claim to supply that department with sta- 
tionery.’ 

** That, notwithstanding the foregoing 
circumstances, and this declared opinion 
of the Commissioners of Excise, the 
Board is still supplied with Stationery by 
the patentee, ‘ on the same conditions as 
\previously,’ by the express directions of 
the government of Ireland. 

“‘ That in addition to the frauds so 
detected in the binding branch of Sta- 
tionery supplied to the Excise, it appears 
by a letter from James Roe, first clerk 
in the ‘Stationery Stores, to the Commis- 
sioners .of Excise, dated 18th February, 
1819, that the quality of the paper gene- 
rally, supplied by the stationer (the said 
‘Alderman King}, for the use of that de- 


partment, was very inferior, although the 
‘price allowed by the Board foreach de- 
scription, was such that certainly. the very 
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best quality of each should be supplied, 
and that if it bore a fair ratio with the 
price charged, the officers would have 
had no reason to complain, as they gene- 
rally did, of the badness of what was 
furnished them for revenue purposes. 
That ‘in the last bill furnished by the 
stationer’ (the said Abraham Bradley 
King), ‘there was a charge for 109 reams 
of Second Imperial, charged at 5/. 6s. 8d. 
per ream, which judges more competent 
than himself valued at no more than 
21. 10s. per ream, making a difference in 
that item of the bill of 308/. 16s. 8d.’ 

“ That by the report of Mr. James 
Bourns, Inspector of Paper Duties, it ap- 
pears that the prices charged by the said 

atentee to the Board of Excise, were, in 

is opinion, ‘ regulated by the highest 
or retail scale for articles of the best quali- 
ties,’ but that of the papers in store, very 
few were, in his opinion, of the best quali- 
ties, and the quality of the inferior deno- 
minations was extremely low.’ 

“ That by the letter of James Roe 
aforesaid, to the Honourable the Commis- 
sioners of Excise, dated March 16, 1819, 
it appears that 8,276 reams of paper of va- 
rious denominations had been ‘ received 
from the said patentee,’ on which, ac- 
cording to the estimate of Mr. Bourns, 
there was an overcharge of 6,162/. 18s. 5d. 
but it does not appear by the papers be- 
fore the House, that the difference be- 
tween the prices and qualities of the paper 
so furnished by the patentee, and its ac- 
tual value has occasioned any proceed- 
ings on the part of the Board of Excise, 
or of any other department of govern- 
ment. 

«¢ That, under all the circumstances of 
the case, as set forth in the papers be- 
fore the House, it appears that the public 
interests have materially suffered under a 
Patent of Monopoly, vicious in principle, 
and in practice liable to the greatest 
abuses.” 

Lord Sidmouth said, that the frauds 
which had been discovered ‘were commit- 
ted by a person named Fox, who was in 
the service of alderman King, but who 
had derived no advantage from them him- 
self, and that there had been neglect on 
the part of the persons who now came 
forward to complain in not detecting the 
mal-practices sooner. Theman by whom 
the practices had been committed had 
been originally employed by Mr. Wood- 
mason, who f rmerly supplied the arti- 
cles, and continued by Mr. King. But 
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the frauds could not have gone on, had 
not the persons in the different depart- 
ments neglected their duty of examina- 
‘tion. From the papers before the House, 
their lordships would see that there was 
no ground for presuming fraud against 
alderman King, or any neglect of inquiry 
on the part of his majesty’s government. 
With regard to the overcharges, an in- 

uiry was making ; but he believed that 
the prices paid for stationery in England 
would not form a fair criterion for deter- 
mining what the prices in Ireland ought 
tobe. The lord-lieutenant had, however, 
caused an inquiry to be instituted, and if 
there should appear proof of intentional 
overcharge, he would enforce the right he 
ne of taking the supply out of the 

ands of alderman King. The investiga- 
tion was at this moment actively prosecut- 
ing ; and, under such circumstances, he 
should move the previous question. . 
'.. The Marquis of Lansdown expressed 
his satisfaction that the investigation was 
going forward. . It appeared, notwith- 
standing the argument of the noble lord, 
that the public was a loser in a definite 
degree, but to what extent was not yet 
known. Judging from the papers in his 
hand and the accounts he had received, 
the inference seemed to be that double 
price was charged, and in some instances, 
more than that upon the articles provided 
by the alderman. The negligence of the 
officer could not be pleaded in excuse for 
the commission of fraud, and it was in- 
cumbent on the government to punish 
abuses, especially when they were con- 
nected with power. 63 

The Earl of Limerick thought. that 

the case was one of great suspicion, es- 
pecially when he was told that the person 
.who committed the fraud derived no bene- 
fit from it, and that the alderman was 
‘ignorant of what was done. 
. ‘The previous question was agreed to. 
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.. Burnine or Hinpoo Wrpows,] Mr. 
_Fowell Buxton rose to move for Copies 
or Extracts of all Communications from 
India, respecting the Burning of Females 
on the Funeral Piles of their it usbands. In 


introducing this question, he disclaimed 
all intention of casting reproach upon any 
; for’ he was aware. that a feeling of 
.delicacy upon the superstition of the na- 
tives alone restrained the British authori- 
VOL. V. 
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ties from interfering to prevent these 
dreadful spectacles. Still the question 
was not, in fact, one of religious tolera- 
tion; but whether murder and suicide 
ought tacitly to be permitted under the 
British jurisdiction. It might be sufficient 
for his purpose to state the extent to 
which this shocking practice had been 
carried in one presidency alone—he meant 
that of Fort William. Within the last 
four years, in that presidency, 2,366 fe- 
males had been seen to ascend and perish 
upon the funeral-piles of their husbands. 
That was the number that had openly pe- 
rished under, the eyes of the magistracy, 
exclusive of the number which had been 
consumed in secret, or by the connivance 
of a mercenary police. By the Mahom- 
medan law the practice was discounte- 
nanced, and therefore in many places dis- 
continued ; but it was to be regretted 
that it still prevailed to a great extent in 
countries under the British jurisdiction. 
Not only had the disciples of Mahomet 
abolished this practice, but the French, 
Dutch, and Danes had accomplished the 
same object in their East Indian: settle- 
ments. Many of the native princes, 
amongst whom were the rajah of Travan- 
core, and the peishwa, the latter of whom 
was a Hindoo and a brahmin, had also 
put an end to this revolting custom. He 
hoped that, when the proper time arrived, 
the British government would exert their 
utmost efforts to extinguish so great an 
evil, and show that they would not be 
behind-hand with their predecessors in 
the great work of justice and humanity. 
He did not wish any thing to be done on 
this subject which would be likely to ex- 
cite the apprehension of the natives of 
India, or to shock their religious feelings 
or prejudices ; but he certainly was anxi- 
ous that steps should be taken to prove 
the detestation with which this govern- 
ment viewed so abominable a practice. 
Many of these murders took place cun- 
trary to the Hindoo law itself. By that 
law, females under 16 years of age were 
not allowed to ascend the funeral pile ; 
yet, it would appear from the papers for 
which he was aboutsto move, that girls of 
12, 13, and 14 years of age had been sa- 
crificed ; and, in one instance, a child of 
| eight years old became a victim to the 
barbarous custom. By the Hindoo law 
these widows were also exempted, who 
.in the. event of their death, should leave 
children behind them under 3 years of 


age, unless some security was given that 
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the infants would be taken care of. It 
was also specifically set down, that the sa- 
crifice should be perfectly voluntary— 
that no drugs should ‘be administered for 
the purpose of causing intoxication ; but 
these provisions of the Hindoolaw were 
not complied with. No later than yonerdey 
he had a conversation on this subject wi 

a most respectable gentleman, the rev. Mr. 
Thompson, one of the East India Com- 
pany’s ‘chaplains, who stated, that as he 
was sailing on ariver in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, he observed a crowd on 
the bank, and found that the people had 
assembled for the purpose of witnessing 
the burning of a widow, who was then 
performiig her last ablution. When that 
part of the ceremony was concluded, she 
was led to the pile, but she fainted re- 
peatedly. The people began to grow im- 
patient ; and she was at last placed on 
the pile in an insensible state, and lashed 
to the dead body of her husband. The 
unfortunate creature, however, recovered 
her senses, and struggled to escape. A 
brahmin immediately placed a torch, in 
the hand of one‘of her children, who set 
fire to the pile, and the whole was con- 
sumed in ‘a few minutes. He had also 
‘been informed of an instance where the 
family of the individual’ had not money to 
‘procure wood enough to form a proper 
‘pile. In‘that case, the-child of thé par- 
ties about to be consumed began by ap- 
plying fire to the face of his deceased 
father, and then proceeded to place the 
flame beneath the body of his living mo- 
‘ther. The fire soon took effect, but it 


‘was a considerable time before the suffer- 


ings of the unhappy woman were termi- 
mated. Though he did not think it would 
be proper to put an end to this practice by 
“force, yet he was of opinion that the na- 
‘tives of India ought’to be restrained with- 
‘in the laws of their own religion. Beyond 
these they should not be suffered to de- 
‘part. All these evils arose from one 
‘cause—the ignorance of the natives ; and 
‘the only cure for them was their instruc- 
tion, Every person, therefore, must per- 
ceive how imperative it was on the go- 
-vernment of the country, to extend as far 
‘as possible the benefits of education to 
the natives of India.’ He was happy to 
observe what had been done by the go- 
‘vernor-general with reference to this ob- 
ject. The natives began to admit ‘the 
superiority of European intellect, and the 
gratitude they felt forthe benefits which 


were conferred .on them led them be- 
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lieve that those by whom they were now 


i governed must, in ‘some former period, 


have moved in a more exalted state of 
existence, as they could not otherwise ac- 
count for the virtue, wisdom, and talents, 
which they displayed. The hon. gentle- 
man'then moved ‘for Copies or Extracts 
of all Communications received from India 
relative to the Burning of Females on the 
Funeral Piles of ‘their Husbands.” 
Mr. Bathurst doubted the expedienc 
of European interference. It was < 
mitted that great exertions had been 
made by the governors in India to put 
down the dreadful practice in question, 
One effect of those exertions, [however, 
had been to invite breaches of the native 
law ; and it was a melancholy fact, that 
in consequence of that circumstance the 
interference of the Indian governors had 
led to an increase of the number of vic- 
tims. If any mode were to be adopted 
for confining ‘the natives to the letter of 
their own laws, it could be carried into 
effect only by causing a European officer 
to superintend those dreadful executions, 
which would be to give a sanction to 
them on our part. He therefore doubted 
the policy of any direct interference. It 
was.a strong fact, that the practice was 
not at present allowed either in Madras 
or Calcutta; the consequence ‘of which 
was, that the destined victims were taken 
to be: sacrificed out of the boundaries of 
those towns. He was persuaded ‘that 
the gradual dissemination of knowledge 
among the natives was ‘more calculated 
to produce a beneficial effect on this sub- 
ject than any forcible interference on our 


rt. 
PM. Wilberforce willingly admitted that 
the government of India had made great 
efforts to abolish the dreadful practice. 
Undoubtedly he was an enemy to com= 
pulsory proceedings; but provided the 
prejudices of the Hindoos were not in- 
sulted, he was convinced that no people 
in the world would more willingly listen 
to instructions in religion and manners. 
It had been proposed ‘to institute a col- 
‘lege at Caleutta, ‘for the purpose of edu- 
‘cating and preparing missionaries, to be 
‘sent ‘among ‘the Hindoos. Indeéd, by 
| to certain essential points, 
‘he-had no doubt ‘that ithe conversion of 
‘these people might be ieffected. ‘It’was a 
‘mistake’to suppose ‘that ‘this practice -of 
‘imimolation ‘was ‘in general ‘voluntary. 


There were very ifew cases in which it 


was so. A-reluctant consent was extort- 
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ed; but when the unfortunate victim 
came to the pile, she frequently shrunk: 
from the consummation when it was too 
late, the priests taking care to prevent 
all retreat, and in some cases even pro- 
ceeding to tie the unhappy female down 
to oat logs of which the pile was com- 
Per. Hume said, that about the years 
1793, 1794, and 1795, several regulations 
were made on the subject which had a 
most beneficial effect. The impression 
on his mind was, that in Benares, where 
most, of the sg took place, the 
practice had almost disappeared. If the 
treatment of asses and mules were a fit 
subject for parliamentary consideration, 
surely the treatment of thousands of 
human beings was so. Many of those 
unhappy individuals were sacrificed to the 
interest of the parties connected with 
them. The heirs of their husbands’ pro- 
perty induced the brahmins to persuade 
them that they would go to heaven by 
making this sacrifice, in order that that 
property might come unburdened into 
their hands. In his opinion, the govern- 
ment of India might counteract the evil 
by strong regulations, and among others, 
by charging a thousand or two of rupees 
for a licence to perform the sacrifice. 

Mr. Canning observed, that whatever 
difference of opinion there might exist on 
other points of this interesting subject, 
‘there were two on which all must agree 
—first, that it would be in the highest de- 
gree gratifying to the feelings of the 
House, if the inhuman practice in ques- 
tion could be completely put down; se- 
-condly, that it would be extremely inex- 
pedient that any attempt should be made 
to put it down by coercion. It was with 
@ reference to bath those considerations 
that parliament ought to act; and hon. 
gentlemen ought especially to bear in 
mind, that of all the exercisesof human 
authority and discretion, the most de- 
Jicate and difficult was such an interference 
.on the part of a superior power with an 
inferior, as, while on the one hand it 
should be effectual, on the other hand it 
should be divested of that harshness of 
character which too frequently belonged 
even to the appearance of control. He 
apprehended that the effect.of any mani- 


festation of a direct interference of au- 
thority; would be not so much to stimu- 
ate a government which evidently requir- 
sed no stimulus, as to alarm the natives, 
sand, perhaps, even to render necessary 
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some relaxation in the measures already 
adopted to eradicate so barbarous a usage. 
Very. far was he from contending that 
every possible effort ought not to be 
made to put down the barbarous practice 
in question, by reasoning and by the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. But in that case, 


the greatest attention ought to be paid to 


the feelings of the people; otherwise, 
with that repugnance to control which 
was inherent in human nature, they 
would shrink from foreign interposition, 
and the habits which a milder course 
might eventually have subdued, would be 
rendered still more firm and inveterate. 
An observance of this principle in our 
conduct to the natives of India was es- 
pecially expedient; as we might shake 
and loosen that cement by which they 
were now bound in affection and gratitude 
to the British government. We must 
look for amelioration in the improvement 
of the people in the arts of peace, and in 
the gradual introduction of a purer system 
of morals and religion. ‘The policy of 
the Mahometan conquerors of India had 
been held out for our imitation. But was 
the conduct of Mussulmans to be the 
guide of Christians? The religion of 
ahomet was one of conquest; the re- 
ligion of Christ was one of persuasion. 
The former triumphed by power; the 
latter triumphed in spite of power. We 
must be content to pursue a slow and 
silent and forbearing course before we 
could hope for the extinction of that igno- 
rance of which superstition was the inva- 
triable concomitant.—After a short reply, 
the motion was agreed to. 


Strate or Eurore.] Mr. Hutchinson 
said, that his ebject, in making the pre- 
sent motion, was, to support the cause of 
liberty all over Europe—that liberty which 
was seriously threatened by the cofduct 
of the allied sovereigns. Indeed, he 
thought that the present state of Europe 
was most awful. He would refer back, 
but not in detail, to those events which 
had, in his view of the subject, been car- 
ried on for years, for the purpose of sub- 
verting liberty, and which had produced 
that confusion and dismay which now ex- 
isted in many parts of the continent, If 
the allied sovereigns pursued the conduct 
lately pursued by them, and if the noble 
marquis opposite went on supporting them 
as he-had done, instead of opposing their 
proceedings, then he would say that the 
noble marquis and his colleagues were 
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abetting and supporting that system which 
would, if not checked in time, be produc- 
tive of the most fatal results. ‘The whole 
of the continental system, of which the 
noble marquis was an active supporter, 
was in violation of all the principles upon 
which this country had engaged in the 
late wars. In 1793, it was declared by 
this country, in a declaration of minis- 
ters, that its object was, to put down 
military aggression. It was said that 
both the throne and the altar of this 
country were in danger, in consequence 
of what took place in France at that pe- 
riod. The same principles were pretend- 
ed to be acted upon in the war of 1803. 
We engaged in that war, as it was said, 
to protect the liberties of mankind, and 
for the purpose of protecting the inde- 
pendence of the minor states of Europe. 
The same thing was repeated in 1814-15; 
but the peace of 1814-15 was in direct 
violation of the principles upon which we 
made war in 1793 and in 1803—wars 
which were carried on with the loss of 
60 much blood and treasure. If the 
House would refer to the Treaty of Vi- 
enna, they would see that the peace was 
made on principles of spoliation and op- 
ression. Belgium was given to Hol- 
and ; the territories of Hanover were in- 
creased ; Prussia was aggrandized by the 
annexation ofa part of Saxony; Venice 


was given to Austria; Genoa was given 


to Sardinia; and the liberties of Sicily were 
destroyed. What, then, was this but a 
peace of spoliation? It was said that 
the overthrow of Buonaparte would put 
down tyranny. He had hoped that the 
sovereigns, profiting by experience, would 
have rewarded their pacer by restoring 
to them those rights which belonged to 
them, as they had solemnly sworn to do. 
But,how did they proceed? The noble 
lord would say that he was not accounta- 
ble for the conduct of the allied sove- 
reigns. But the noble lord had made 
himself a party to those acts, as, accord- 
ing to the papers before him, the allied 
sovereigns declared that their whole pro- 
ceedings were founded on the principles 
Jaid down at the Congress of Vienna, and 
that in those principles they were deter- 
mined to persevere. What were those 

inciples? Naples wished to establish, 
and did establish a free constitution, 
Austria-and Russia interfered, and what 
was the consequence? ‘They put down 
the feelings and wishes of the people, 
and restored things to their former situa- 
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tion. He maintained, that the object of 
the allies was aggrandizement: There 
was not in Europea more ambitious power 
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than Russia. The noble lord knew that 
the military establishments both of Russia 
and Austria were immense, and he (Mr. 
H.) maintained, that their only object 
was, to tyrannize over smaller states. The 
hon. member complained that ministers 
had not only done every thing in their 
power to countenance the holy alliance, 
but they had, in fact, endeavoured in some 
measure to imitate them in the measures 
introduced here. We had repeated sus- 
pensions of the Habeas Corpus act; mi- 
nisters refused all inquiry into the most 
desperate outrage that had been com- 
mitted upon the people of any country ; 
we had also the bills of the noble lord, 
throwing the greatest difficulties in the 
way of the right of petition. They had 
also that system of espionage which had 
been encouraged of late years to a most 
lamentable extent; and lastly, they had 
that dreadful combination (the Constitu- 
tional Association) to which the names 
of men of rank and fortune, of peers and 
members of parliament were attached, by 
which the system was encouraged and 
carried on. The hon. member next con- 
demned in strong terms the introduction 


‘of the Alien bill, which he observed was 


only for the purpose of making ministers 
the head police officers of the continental 
sovereigns, and to enable them the more 
effectually to carry on their despotic de- 
signs. He next adverted to a report 
which had reached him of an Italian priest, 
who, on his return from St. Helena, had 
been prevented from landing in this coun- 
try. The noble lord had stigmatized 
those Italians, who struggled for liberty, 
with the name of Carbonari. He might 
as well call the hon. member for -Aber- 
deen and those other members who sought 
to reform abuses here, the Carbonari of 
England ; those who pointed out abuses 
in Ireland, the Carbonari of that country: 
and so of the friends of liberty in France, 
Germany, or any other part of Europe. 
He next alluded to the detention of Buo- 
naparte in St.Helena, and condemned the 
part which this country had taken in that 


‘transaction. It was said, that Napoleon’s 


detention in prison was to put down 
tyranny—but had it that effect? How — 
could a pretence of this kind be urged, 
when the allies were daily committing acts 
of the greatest tyranny, without even a 
shadow of those excuses which might be 
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pleaded for Napoleon? Had that impri- 
sonment given peace or satisfaction to 
Europe? Were not Austria and Russia, 
in interfering with Naples, and in object- 
ing to the constitution of Spain, guilty of 
greater tyranny than Buonaparte? Upon 
what ground, then, could we pretend to 
continue any longer the gaolers of that 
individual ?—-Adverting to the declara- 
tion from Troppau, he wished to know 
whether the noble lord approved of that 
paper? He did not hesitate to declare, 
that it was as unqualified tyranny as had 
ever been promulgated. The declaration 
from Laybach began by stating, that the 
conduct of the allies was founded upon 
the principles laid down at the Congress 
of Vienna. The hon. gentleman, after 
commenting on this state paper, observed, 
that, if he could suppose that the minis- 
ters of this country were to make an open 
attempt to put down the liberties of the 
po the governments of Austria and of 

ussia, acting upon the principles avowed 
by those powers, would aid them in such 
an attempt, and would treat the people of 
England, if they resisted, as rebels. If 
the noble lord would, in such a case, send 
out ships, those legitimate monarchs 
would be ready to send over troops to 
crush the spirit of liberty. There could 
be no doubt but that the leading principle 
of the allied monarchs was, to suppress 
every attempt to correct ancient abuses, 
or to enlarge the liberties of mankind. 
Russia would have sent its mercenaries 
into Spain, with as much readiness as 
Austria sent her troops to Naples, if cir- 
cumstances had not rendered such a step 
hazardous for the present. The hon. 
gentleman next adverted to the present 
state of Greece. Russia had an immense 
army hanging upon that country; and 
Austria had Sather prepared to march. 
No person could contemplate without 
horror, the atrocity perpetrated by the 
barbarous Turk in that devoted country ; 
but much as he should rejoice to see the 
Greeks relieved from slavery, he was not 
yet satisfied with the conduct of. Austria 
and Russia ; the object of those powers 
was, not to give. freedom to Greece, but 
by availing herself of the present commo- 
tion, Russia looked for an ascendancy in 
the states of Greece.—The hon. gentle- 
man next adverted to the present state of 
Naples. Her gaols were filled with thou- 
sands of persons whose only crime was, 
that they acted under the authority of 
their king, whom the allied monarchs had, 
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in the most disgraceful manner, summon- 
ed before them at Laybach. All these 
odious proceedings were adopted under 
the eye of the Austrian force. Much as 
he deplored the present distresses of the 
country, he yet did not see how England 
could any longer tolerate the insolent 
pretensions of foreign powers: better by 
far would it be for her to speak her senti- 
ments boldly and openly at once; for if 
she remained silent much longer, Europe 
in all probability would suffer unheard-of 
convulsions. The noble lord wanted 
peace; but peace purchased by an acqui- 
escence in all the acts of ambitious and 
unprincipled governments, was not the 


peace for England. With respect to © 


Spain, he believed that all the troubles of 
that country were to be attributed to the 
hostile views of the allies. The people 
were not, could not be contented. 
Europe must, indeed it ought to be, con- 
vulsed. If he were -a subject of any of 
those countries which had been attacked, 
he would sooner die than submit. ‘The 
allied powers made the proceedings at the 
Congress of Vienna, to which the noble 
lord was a party, the groundwork of their 
subsequent policy. It remained for the 
sable lord to disavow any participation in 
their acts—in their aggressions on inde- 
pendent states—in their barbarous pro- 
scription—in their undisguised hostility to 
the liberties of the world. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded with moving, ‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, stating to his 
House, the Representatives of a free and 
enlightened people, has witnessed with 
the greatest concern and alarm the events 
which have lately taken place on the Con- 
tinent of Europe ; and also the open and 
insulting avowal of pretensions as novel as 
they are dangerous, and which are in di- 
rect opposition to the principles of our 
own Revolution, and to the independence 
of all other nations; and humbly request- 
ing his Majesty to use his influence and 
authority to secure to the Minor States 
of Europe their undoubted, and till now 
undisputed right to choose their own form 
of Government; and also, to remonstrate 
with his Majesty’s Allies on the assump- 
tion of powers never, before claimed, 
which introduce new principles into the 
Laws of Nations, in direct opposition to 


all former practice and precedent, and 


which, if persevered in and acted upon, 
would not only prevent the establishment 
of all rational liberty, but tend to render 


ajesty, that this — 
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despotisms of the worst kind.” 
e Marquis of hoped the 
hon. gentleman would not consider him 
wanting in respect, if he declined to fol- 
low him in his general attack upon the 
foreign and domestic policy of the go 
vernment of this country for the last 
thirty years. He should consider the 
‘motion and the statement which accompa- 
nied it, as a protest against the policy 
pursued by the government in its domes- 
tic and foreign relations. With respect 
to himself, the hon. gentleman attributed 
to him a station of more importance in 
those transactions than properly belonged 
tohim. He for a great part oft the period 
which the views of the hon. gentleman 
embraced was not in a station which could 
enable him to influence the policy of the 
country. It certainly might be a satis- 
faction to the hon. gentleman to put upon 
record his protest, bee more he could not 
do, becausé it was utterly impossible for 
the House to come to any conclusion 
upon the various topics touched on. The 
hon. gentleman ascribed to the govern- 
ment something like dispo en- 
pen ity. He would only say, 
that w et Sontidered the policy af 
government in a very different point of 
view from the hon. gentleman, he was yet 
as ‘sincere a friend to rational liberty as 
the hon. gentleman or any other man. 
That House were the natural guardians 
of the liberties of England, not the regu- 
lators of the policy or conduct of other 
countries. However anxious this country 
—_ be to see the principles of liberty 
diffused, they surely could not wish to see 
the government take up every state paper 
issued by other governments to censure 
and disapprove of it. He protested 
against the mode of review adapted by 
the hon. member ; and as the hon.‘ mem- 
ber had protested against the system of 
government in this country, the House 
could not do better than leave the subject 
with protest against protest. 

Sir R. Wilson said, the noble lord for- 
got that the manifestoes and documents 
alluded to were accompanied with arms, 
‘with invasion and occupation, with blood- 
shed and oppression. e allied powers 
stood condemned, not by documents, bat 
by acts. They showed their love of in- 
dependence by invading independent 
nations. They testified their love of 
liberty by proscribing a whole nation of 
the damnable ‘heresy of a constitutional 


creed. They consigned to putiishment 
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Italy more persons in two months, than 
the French government had done in two 
years. Their liberty of the press was, to 
suffer no book to be printed but at the 
government press. Their attachment to 
monarchy was manifested by placing on 
a throne, one who left his people pledged 
to support their rights, and returned to 
consign them to death or imprisonment. 
The allied powers had declared that they 
would recognize no change but such as 
should emanate from the well-weighed 
consideration of those whom God had 
made responsible for the exercise of power. 
This restored monarch was one of the en- 
lightened persons whom God thus made 
responsible. Asa proof of his enlightened 
wisdom he appointed two chambers, and 
reserved to himself to reward the second 
according to their services, This was 
the constitution which this enlightened 
and responsible monarch gave. It was 
a seleet-vestry government. Such had 
been the treachery of that government, 
that all the circumstances of the dispersion 
of the army, had been the subject of of- 
ficial communications to the courts of 
foreign nations. He would support the 
motion of his hon. friend. 

After a short reply, the House divided : 
Ayes, 28; Noes, 117. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Maberly, W. L. 
Allen, J. H. Macdonald, J. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Martin, J. 
Bury, lord Monck, J. B. 
Birch, Jos. Moore, Ab. 
Carter, J. ‘Ord, W. 
Calcraft, J. Ossulston, lord 
Duncannon, visct. Palmer, C. F. 
Folkestone, visct. Rice, T.S. 
Griffiths, J. W. Scarlett, J. 
Haldimand, W. Sykes, D. 


Harbord, hon. E. Whitbread, W. 


Hume, Jos. Whitbread, S: C. 
Honywood, W.P. TELLERS. 
James, W. Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Maberly, J. Wilson, sir R. 


Poor Onthe order of 
the day for the further consideration of 
the report of this bill, 

Mr. Calcraft said, he could not see the 
grounds on which any one of the proposi~ 
tions contained in this bill ought to meet 
with the approbation .of the House. He 
was of opinion, ‘that the evils said to re- 
sult from the Poor-laws were greatly ex- 
aggerated. Being a friend to the princi- 

e of those Jaws, he was necessarily a 

riend to an unrestricted and compulsory 
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levy for the maintenance of the a 
The first proposition of his learned friend 


went to cut up this entirely ; and ‘to fix a. 


maximum, beyond which no levy should 
be raised. His learned friend, however, 
soon felt doubtful of the propriety of such 
a proposition; and the principle of a 
maximum was now entirely done away 
with. ~The second was, that no relief 
should be givento any man able to work, 
who should marry after the passing of the 
bill. Any person acquainted with the 
manufacturing districts, must know ‘that 
a great demand for hands might exist at 
one period, and, at another, owing'to the 
caprice of fashion or other causes, that it 
would be impossible for workmen to ob- 
tain employment that would support them- 
selves, much less their families. How was 
it possible, then, to refuse relief to per- 
sons in this situation? Ifthe proposition 
were carried ‘into effect, it must be at- 
tended with one of two alternatives—star- 
vation or intestine commotion. He was 
equally adverse'to the third proposition of 
his learned friend, which went to abrogate 
the law of settlements. He would appeal 
to the House, whether any of the t 
propositions could possibly assume the 
shape of law. His learned friend ‘sdid ‘that 
the effect of the Poor-laws was, to .injiire 
the morals and ‘destroy the energies of the 
people ; but he thought that if the morals 
of the people of the present day were 
compared with those of their ancestors at 
any period of our history, the:comparison 
would not be disadvantageous to the pre- 
sent generation. Whocould say that any 
people ever existed, braver, more heroic, 
or more industrious than the English peo- 
ple of the present day? His learned friend 
ad stated, as an objection to the law of 
settlement, that it prevented a free circu- 
lation of labour. He denied that a free 
circulation of labour did not exist in this 
country. He thought the argument was 
contradieted by the number of hands em- 
Oe in public works in distant parts. 
He denied, also, that the Poor-laws ‘had 
the effect of inereasing the population ‘te 
such an extent as was asserted by ‘the sup- 
porters of the bill. “There were other 
causes‘much more likély ‘to ‘produee that 
‘effect than the operation of the Poorlaws. 
The high price.of labour @uring thé: war, 
and the increased pay ‘given to’ séldiers, 
were circumstances tending ‘to the incréase 
of population as mueh ‘as any cause that 
could be assigned. “No ‘time could*have 
been selected more ‘inapplicable ‘than: the 
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present for trying the experiment. Let 
the House consider the stagnation which 
existed in every branch of trade. The 
only favourable circumstance for the in- 
troduction of the measure -was, the low 
ptice of provisions. But the wages were 
also low, owing to the superabundant 
supply of labour. Itshould be recollected, 
that a large portion of the poor-rates was 
applied as the wages of labour. Ifthe pre- 
sent amount of those rates was compared 
with the amount sixty years ago, it would 
be found that they had only increased 
in proportion to theincrease in the price of 
provisions, in the amount of taxation, 
and in the rental of the kingdom. ‘The 
weight of ‘the poor-rates fell exclusiv 
on the'land, whilst another species of pro- 

erty, which was ‘in point of law equally 
iable with the land tothe support of the 
poor, bore no‘part of the burthen. He 
trusted that in the next session this sub- 
ject would be treated in a more compre- 
hensive manner than was now poss 
and that it would u the ordeal ofa 
committee, before-any ‘propesitions «were 
made respecting it. ; 

‘Mr. Lockhart-deried that the poor‘had 
been represented asa demoralised people. 
The -argument was, that the -existing 
laws had a‘tendency to-make them so. 

Mr. F. Lewis agreed in the great-objects 
of the bill before the House, but ‘regretted 
that he could ‘not support ‘its provisions. 
The present system, if continued, would 
in ‘time destroy the foundations of. our 
national prosperity. He traced theincrease 
of the -poor-rates from the year 1748, 
when they amounted only to 690,000/., to 
the year 1820, when they considerably 
exceeded eight millions. He pressed 
upon the House the injurious effect-of the 
existing’ laws upon the lower orders. He 
objected especially to the change which 
the bill attempted to introduce in the law 
of settlement, because the effect of it would 
inevitably be to place paupers in a-worse 
situation. The amount of the -poor-rates 
would ibe’ augmented ‘by this measure; 
and ‘with ‘regard ‘to the ‘maximum sug- 
gested, ‘it ‘appeared 'tohim to be ‘inca 
able of ‘being ‘fixed. ‘The true reme 
was net to‘bé‘found so'much in ‘new enact- 
ments, ‘as*in -a.striect examination ‘of the 
law as‘it new -stood,' and-a- declaration ‘of 
what'it was/meant to-be’by our. 

‘and-what it ought to bein future. 

‘Fhe ‘debate -was “then, upon the -mo- 
tion of sir R.’ Wilson, adjourned till to- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 21. 


Criminat Laws.] On the order of 
the day for the second reading of the 
Privately Stealing in Dwelling-house bill 
being read, 

The Marquis of Lansdown stated, that 
it was his intention to move also the 
second reading of the bill for mitigating 
the punishment ‘annexed to the commission 
of robbery upon rivers, which was founded 
on the same principle. The object of 
the two bills was, to take away the penalty 
of death from the offences to which they 
referred, and tosubstitute transportation 
for life, or imprisonment and hard labour. 
The provisions of the bill relating to rob- 
bery on navigable rivers was extended in 
the committee to robberies committed on 
canals, and he thought no difference of 
opinion could arise as to the propriety of 
extending the same —— to pro- 
perty in both cases. In proposing an al- 
teration of this nature, it was to be ob- 
served that the change would extend no 
further than the particular subjects speci- 
fied in the enactments. It did not, there- 
fore, affect the general system of our laws. 
The fact was, that our.criminal code had 
grown up, unlike the codes of other 
countries, which were founded upon one 

neral system; it consisted of particular 

ws, which were urged by temporary and 
local circumstances, and the consequence 
was, that the penalty of death had accu- 
mulated in a degree unparalleled. The 

vernment, he contended, must find it 
inconvenient and inexpedient to maintain 
those severe penalties in cases where they 
were opposed, not only to public opinion, 
but to the opinion of those whose property 
they were intended to protect, as wellas to 
those of the judges and juriesby whom they 
wereultimately tobeadministered. Their 
lordships would find, that in the general 
opinion of this country, the laws which 
the present bills were intended to mitigate 
were too severe ; and it could be proved, 
that instead of deterring from crime, 
the effect of their operation was, to in- 
crease it, by the impunity which the re- 
Juctance of. individuals to prosecute held 
out to. offenders. It might appear, on 
- the first view, that the removal of these 
severe penalties would have the effect of 
encouraging crime, but their lordships 
would find, with regard to certain crimes 
made capital under the excise laws, that 
in the opinion of the solicitor of the ex- 
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cise himself, the attempt to increase the 
penalties had the effect opposite to that 
which was intended, and that the attempt 
to protect the revenue by increased 
punishment, in general protected the 
fraudulent trader, not the revenue. It 
was well known that in many cases where 
robbery in dwelling houses came to be 
tried, juries had rated property at 39s. 
in order to evade the law, which amounted 
to 10 or 20 times the value. These 
bills did not proceed upon mere specula- 
tion: there were facts to support the prin- 
ciple upon which they were founded. In 
1811, the proprietors of bleaching grounds 
had petitioned against the severity of the 
laws enacted to protect their property, on 
the ground that it prevented convictions. 
The consequence of the -mitigation was, 
on a comparison of the five years preced- 
ing with the five years succeeding the 
change, that in the first five years the 
rosecutions amounted to 28, andin the 
ast five years tonine; that inthe first five 
years the acquittals were one third, and in 
the last none. In Ireland the case was still 
more striking: during the first five years, 
out of 61 prosecutions, there were but 
three convictions ; but during the last, the 
convictions were five fold. When he 
found, in addition to these facts, that the 
opinion of the common council of London 
was in favour of the mitigation of punish- 
ments, he felt himself authorised in stating 
that the trading community would not be 
injured, but benefitted by those bills. 
Both bills stood upon the principle of 
making the law more conformable to pub- 
lic opinion, and by that means more 
likely to secure the conviction of of- 
fenders. 
The Lord Chancellor admitted, that if 
the tendency of these bills was, to pre- 
vent crime, they ought to be adopted ; 
but the House would do well to hesitate 
before they adopted that opinion. He 
would admit, that when first he held a 
situation connected with the administra- 
tion of criminal law, he entertained an 
opinion that the code ought to be rendered 
more lenient ; but after the experience of 
many years he took a different view, and 
entertained a different opinion. He would 
admit that if a man entered a house with- 
out breaking in or breaking out, and stole 
to the amount of 40s. the penalty of 
death would be too severe for the offence. 
But add one. or two circumstances, and 
see how the.case would stand. Suppose 
he had so entered an unprotected cottage, 
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and stolen the whole savings of an indus- 
trious life—was that an offence in which 
severity could be complained of? No 
man had said that benefit of clergy ought 
to be extended to those who committed 
burglary ; but the circumstances of break- 
ing in or breaking out, and of perpetrat- 
ing the act in the night time, constituted 
the only difference, and there were many In- 
stances in which the mischief to the indi- 
vidual and the public was greater in the 
former case than in cases of burglary. 
The best way, therefore, was, to leave the 
selection, to the discretion of the judges. 
He denied that prosecutors and jurors 
were unwilling to act, though he admitted, 
that, to the honour of the country there 
existed a great anxiety upon all hands that 
the laws should be administered with the 
greatest lenity. For these reasons he 
could not give his consent to alter the ex- 
isting laws. 

_ The Earl of Carnarvon maintained that 
while the laws were continued in their 
present severity, they could not answer 
the ends of public justice. He had him- 
self abstained from prosecuting in one in- 
stance for that reason. 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that the very 
fact of the increase of crime in late years, 
was drawn from the increase of prosecu- 
tions; and unless the advocates of these 
bills could show, that while crime was 
increasing prosecutions were stationary, 
the principle on which their advocacy was 
founded must falltothe ground. The great 
incentive to crime consisted, not in the 
uncertainty of prosecution, but in the 
chance ~ escaping capital punishment, 
and the insufficiency of secondary pun- 
ishments. He could state cases in which 
the increase of punishment had diminish- 
ed the offence, and particularly with re- 
spect to the commission of robberies 
upon rivers; which since the capital pun- 
ishment was annexed, had almost ceased. 
Feeling the importance of protecting the 
property of his fellow subjects, he dared 
not agree to the motion, which would 
operate as an encouragement to crime. 

Lord Calthorpe supported the bills, as 
they went to remove inconsistencies in 
the law, and did not reflect upon those 
concerned in the administration of it. 

, Lord King thought, that the dispropor- 
tion in the convictions stated by the noble 
viscount was an argument in favour of 
the bill. The late increase of crime was 
admitted upon all hands ; but he lamented 
that there was a disposition to prevent 
VOL. V. 
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any improvement in the law upon the 
part of those who were at the head of the 
administration of criminal justice. 

The House divided: Contents, 17 ; 
Not-Contents, 27 : Majority, 10. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 
Thursday, June 21. 


AFFAIRS OF SiciLy.}] Lord W. Ben- 
tinck rose to bring forward his motion 
respecting the Affairs of Sicily.. In pre- 
senting himself for the first time to the 
notice of the House after being so many 
years a member, he trusted they would 
readily believe him, when he declared the 
extreme reluctance he felt on the present 
occasion. He might have easily found 
more competent persons to have brought 
forward this question: he could have put 
them in possession of all the information 
which he had upon the subject; but he 
was not equally aware that he could 
transfer to them, even humble as it was, 
that weight and authority which, from 
particular circumstances, he must be 
supposed to have acquired in the history 
of these transactions. Still more impos- 
sible would it have been for him to infuse 
into a stranger, that cordial attachment 
and affection towards a people, which he 
cherished in his own bosom for the co- 
operation they had afforded him, and the 
benefit which had been reaped from their 
conduct. He who had hag an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the progressive improve- 
ment of Sicily, and had had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing all the best rights and pri- 
vileges of the people taken away; their 
prospects blasted, and themselves, after 
the promises held out to them, placed in 
a worse situation than they were in be- 
fore the British had been among them— 
he who had seen all these things, must be 
supposed to feel deeply upon such an 
occasion. He had no personal vanity togra- 
tify ; his sole object was, to complain, that 
liberty had not been practically granted 
to a people to whom it was promised—a 
promise in which he conceived the honour 
of the country was involved, and the 
due fulfilment of which was loudly re- 
quired by the people, though in a manner 
in no degree inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples or declarations of the parties con- 
curring in the Holy Alliance. ‘The late 
manifesto of the allied monarchs at Lay- 
bach declared their determination not to 
countenance any form of constitution not 
legally established. The liberty required 
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for the peaple of Sicily had been, he 
would contend, as legally pledged, and 
upon authority as legitimately sacred, as 
that which bound the governments of 
these sovereigns themselves. In assert- 
ing this on behalf of the Sicilians, he 
pledged his word of honour that he did 
not step forward at the instigation of any 
individual or party; he had received no 
solicitation whatever, neither had he had 
any communication with Sicily since he 
left that country. When he quitted 
Sicily there were two conditions solemnly 
stipulated for, on the part of the people. 
One, that no individual should be molest- 
ed for his connexion with the English 
while they administered the affairs of the 
island; the other, that their rights and 
privileges should not be impaired by the 
transfer of their administration. So far 
from these stipulations having been ful- 
filled, there never was a more complete 
annihilation of all rights and privileges than 
that which followed. If the House fol- 
lowed him in that view of the subject, 
what better time could occur for enforcing 
their sense of justice, than when the king 
of Naples was about (as he had promised ) 
to put the constitution of the Sicilians 
tipon a solid basis? The grounds of the 
occupation of Sicily by the British were 
perhaps generally known. In 1805, the 
royal family quitted their residence at 
Naples, and retired to Sicily, were they 
had the protection of a British army. 
Murat had then possession of Naples, and 
meditated the invasion of Sicily. Sir 
John Stuart at that time, could only 
get from the Sicilian government one 
regiment of cavalry to assist in the defence 
of their country; and at length, when 
Murat’s invasion actually took place, it 
was repelled by the valour of British 
troops, aided, not so much by the Sicilian 
government as by the voluntary efforts of 
some of the Sicilian people. The first 
six years of the occupation of Sicily passed 
on in much the same spirit with the 
local government; and it was at length 
determined that a more efficient attempt 
should be made to place matters on a 
better footing. .A noble marquis (Wel- 
lesley) who had presided over the affairs 
of India with so much honour, then filled 
the office of secretary of state for foreign 
affairs ; and he would venture to say, that 
of all the enlightened counsels which 
have marked the progress of the adminis- 
tration of that noble lord in various parts 
of the world, there was none which did him 
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more honour than the line of policy which 
he recommended to be followed with re- 
spect to Sicily. 

The instructions now laid upon the table, 
with which our connection with Sicily 
terminated, appeared to be dictated by 
the same spirit of liberality. There was, 
however, this unfortunate difference to be 
remarked, that in the one case the in- 
structions were completely executed, and 
in the other they had been voz et preierea 
nihil. These instructions made no sort of 
impression on the Neapolitan government ; 
and the consequence was, that more de- 
cided measures were adopted, and the 
policy of the state was completely chang- 
ed. The Neapolitan advisers were with- 
drawn, and Sicilian ministers were placed 
in their stead. Unfortunately, the king 
made his appearance at that moment. 
He said unfortunately, because it led to a 
sort of feeling, that the king did not mean 
to agree to the changes proposed ; and it 
was feared, that if he pursued the mea- 
sures which had formerly been sanctioned, 
he would destroy the prosperity of the 
country, by annihilating the new consti- 
tution. Under these circumstances the 
hereditary prince was appointed to a com- 
manding situation; and having had the 
honour of being paced near his person, 
he could bear testimony to the excellence 
of his conduct. Sicilian ministers having . 
been appointed, the whole of the new 

code was carried completely into execu- 
tion. Every thing went on well. In the 
course of nine months, 7,000 men were 
detached to Spain, and in a few months 
more than double that number were avail- 
able. The Neapolitan army, which before 
that period was wholly useless, soon be- 
came worthy of assisting the gencral 
force. The constitution was faithfully 
executed in all its parts. The general 
who commanded well knew the sufferings 
which the people had undergone ; and was 
anxious to prevent their recurrence. He 
was perfectly acquainted with the cruelties 
that were practised in 1809 and 1810; 
he was aware of the severity exercised 
towards five barons of the island, who 
were sent off, a la Romeo, without any 
trial, and confined in five different places. 
As he was conversant with the conditions 
appertaining to the new state of things, 
he exerted his best efforts to have them 
properly observed. The conditions re- 
quired that the lives, liberties, privileges, 
and happiness of the Sicilians should not 


be less the care of the state than they for- 
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merly were. The old constitution of 
Sicily had existed for centuries, and had 
bes. respected by every monarch of 
Europe. Sicily was free—it had a con- 
stitution of its own—certainly a very in- 
dependant one. Though connected with 
Naples, it possessed very important pri- 
vileges. It had its own flag; it coined its 
own money ; and it possessed its own par- 
liament. That parliament; it was true, 
assembled only once in four years ; but it 
exercised the power of voting taxes for 
that period, and of seeing that they were 
applied to the purposes for which they 
were voted. _ During the interval between 
each meeting of parliament, a deputation 
was appointed from its own body, to in- 
spect the collection of the revenue, and 
see that it was applied to no other purpose 
than that which was intended. When the 
new Sicilian commissioners came in, they 
proceeded to reform the abuses that had 
taken place in the constitution. In 1812, 
the three houses unanimously agreed on 
the basis of a new form of constitution. 
On that occasion, the barons of Sicily 
presented one of the most glorious spec- 
tacles that the world ever beheld: they 
came forward with the voluntary surren- 
der of their own feudal rights. It was 


determined to adopt, as far as possible, 


the form of the British constitution. The 
three chambers were reduced to two : the 
Lords spiritual and temporal formed one, 
and the Commons the other. The parlia- 
ment metin the years 1813, 1814, and 1815. 
In 1814, the king resumed the reigns of 
government, and renewed his oath to ob- 
serve inviolably the form of government 
that had been established. In 1815, his 
majesty went to Naples. With regard to 
the correct manner in which the various 
powers of the constitution were executed 
up to this time, many concurrent testi- 
monies could be adduced ; and he thought 
the noble marquis opposite must have 
fallen into some mistake when he stated 
that the instructions of this government, 
relative to the newly-established constitu- 
tion of Sicily, were given at the period 
of our evacuation of that island. The 
evacuation took place in May, 1814, and 
the instructions were sent out in Septem- 
ber, 1815.. Some instructions were, he 
believed, delivered about the time of the 
king’s proceeding to Naples: because he 
had learned from two gentlemen who 
were then at the Sicilian court, that a 
paper was given in by sir W. A’Court. 
One of those gentlemen told him, that 
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before the departure of the king, the 
British minister gave in a document, stat- 
ing that, from a total change of circum- 
stances, the influence of Paglend was 
about to cease entirely in the island: that 
if the government of a required al- 
teration, this country could have no ob- 
jection to it, provided the alterations 
were made conformably with the existing 
laws and the free consent of the nation: 
the document concluded with an express 
statement, that England would not allow 
any violent or arbitrary change in the ex- 
isting constitution. This niemorandum 
was given by England to Sicily, when we 
entirely abandoned the Sicilians to their 
fate; and it was clear that the writer 
could have had no knowledge of the papers 
laid on the table by the noble Jord— With 
respect to the instructions that had been 
sent out, he was free to confess that if he 
had had the framing of them, he did not 
think he could have drawn up any thing 
better calculated to satisfy the deep in- 
terest he felt in the welfare of Sicily. 
But what efforts were made to give effect 
tothem? None whatever. They were, 
received with joy in Sicily, but they were 
immediately followed by the decree of 
the king, which united the two countries. 
This act of union not only did not support 
the Sicilian, constitution, but in fact 
destroyed it altogether; and made Sicily 
a province of Naples. Thus was Sicily 
treated. No country in the world was 
more attached to England; none bore a 
greater antipathy to Naples, than the 
power with which it was thus forcibly 
united. When Murat was in possession 
of Naples, the people of Sicily were pro- 
mised an independent government of their 
own, if their monarch should ever regain 
the dominions of his ancestors. ‘That 
promise, however, was not kept. At the 
time that the revolution took place in 
Naples, the feelings of the Sicilians were 
displayed in the clearest light. About 
the same period, another revolution broke 
outin Palermo; but the object of the in- 
surrection in Sicily was evidently different 
from that of the insurrection at Naples. 
The first act of the Neapolitans was to 
attack the people of Palermo ; but the re- 
sistance of the Palermians was so strong 
as to force their opponents to retreat. On 
this subject the House had the evidence 
of general Church, who commanded at 
Palermo. An indiscretion of his was said 
to have occasioned a disturbance; and he 
had published a justification which com- 
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pletely established his innocence. Gene- 
ral Church said, «* That in the middle of 
a revolting populace, he remained faithful 
to the sovereign whom he served, and re- 
fused to join those who would have com- 
pelled him to violate his allegiance.” He 
father stated, ** That every body knew, 
that for a great length of time the Sici- 
lians desired a change, and that the dis- 
content which reigned amongst them was 
profound.” One ofthe acts of the king 
was to fix the sum of 1,842,000 ounces as 
the maximum of the expenditure for 
Sicily. A grosser imposition never was 
practised. The calculation was founded 
on the budget of 1813-14, when the price 
of produce was nearly double what it was 
at present. But there were the budgets 
of 1814-15 and 1815-16, the latter of 
which estimated the revenue at 1,400,000 
ounces; and this ought to have been 
taken as the standard of expenditure 
rather than the larger sum. But when 
the king took on himself to impose what 
taxes he pleased, how was it possible for 
the country to go on prosperously? If 
there were a national council, to examine 
into the expenditure of the public money, 
the evil might be controlled: but where 
the king was a despot, all contro] was 
out of the question. By the constitution 
a3 now altered, all high offices were to 
be held by Sicilians. But it was strange 
to point that out as a praiseworthy pro- 
vision, which had existed in the constitu- 
tion of the state for many centuries, 
Great merit was attached to the king for 
having agreed to the abolition of the 
feudal system. His view, however, was, 
to get rid of the only check that ex- 
isted against the unlimited power of the 
Crown. Neither must it be forgotten, 
that the barons themselves had freely 
given up their feudal rights. And why 
did they part with those rights? They 

arted with them on condition that the 

ing should abandon some of his privileges. 
In all that he had said, he had no object 
‘whatever but to restore to the Sicilians 
those rights and liberties, which had with 
so much difficulty been acquired for them. 
He would conclude with moving, ‘« That 
an humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, humbly to represent to his Majesty, 
that the House has the mortification to 
Jearn that attempts have been made by 
the Government of the Two Sicilies to re- 
duce the Privileges of the Sicilian Nation 
in such a degree as may expose the British 
Government to the reproach of having 
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contributed to a change of system in 
Sicily, which has impaired the freedom 
and happiness formerly enjoyed by its 
inhabitants; and humbly to pray, that 
his Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
interfere, for the prevention of these 
evils, in such a manner as the honour and 
good faith of this Nation absolutely re- 
quire.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in rising to trouble the house with such 
observations as appeared to be necessary 
for the purpose of answering the argument 
of the noble lord, he was happy to have it 
in his power to compliment him on the 
calm, intelligent, and candid manner in 
which he had introduced this subject. He 
was ready to admit that no individual, 
connected as the noble lord had been 
with these transactions could have brought 
forward a question of this description with 
more propriety or moderation. But while 
he paid his homage to the noble lord on 
these considerations, he must remark that 
the noble lord had chosen rather a late 
period for making his statement. He now 
called on the House to come to the con- 
clusion that the conduct of the court of 
Naples towards its Sicilian subjects was so 
reprehensible that this country ought to 
interfere. The noble lord had stated that 
he approved of the instructions sent out 
to sir. W. A’Court: yet it appeared that 
it was on these very instructions that he 
founded his complaint. ‘The circum- 
stances to whichhe alluded took place so far 
back as 1816; and certainly the conduct 
of this government was not altered by any 
thing that had since occurred. Now, if 
the alterations then made in the constitu- 
tion of Sicily were of such a description 
as called for the interference of this 
country, it was at that period, when the cir- 
cumstances had recently occurred, that par- 
liament should have been called on to vin- 
dicate the national honour. It was a little 
too late to come to parliament now, in 
order to criminate the court of Naples on 
account of circumstances that happened 
five years ago; more particularly when 
they were told that Sicily was about to 
undergo another organization, but of what 
nature he was ignorant. He certainly did 
not know the nature of the contemplated 
change, but it was supposed that it would 

artake of the character which the noble 

ordso highly prized, that of a separate and 
independent nation. It was to possess a 
government wholly distinguishable from 
the government of the kingdom of Naples. 
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It was, therefore, rather late to introduce 
this subject, when Sicily was on the point of 
becoming a separate, instead of being part 
of aunited government. The happiness 
and interest of a state were not, however, 
always secured by its being separate and 
independent. They all knew with what 
reluctance Scotland gave up what it deem- 
ed its independence ; and yet, he believed, 
the learned gentleman opposite (sir. J. 
Mackintosh ) who certainly had the love of 
freedom as muchat heart as any man, would 
not willingly go back to that palladium of 
liberty—to that invaluable blessing—Scot- 
tish independence. ‘They lived nearer the 

eriod of the union with Ireland ; and he 

new that. many Irish gentlemen could 
not give up the idea of the separate and 
independent government of Ireland. They 
had not had time to get rid of that feeling 
of partiality ; but he believed that a ditfer- 
ent principle was making rapid strides in 
Ireland, and that it was now pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged, that a combination 
of government tended more to the happi- 
ness of the people, under particular cir- 
cumstances, than a separate and indepen- 
dent one. The present question naturally 


divided itself into two views: Ist, What 


was the course of measures adopted when 
England was in the military possession of 
Sicily ; and 2dly, when Sicily was evacu- 
ated, what duties were imposed on this 
government, either in consequence of that 
nailitary occupation, or arising out of any 
declaration, such as that to which the 
noble lord had alluded? As to the nature 
of the connexion of England with Sicily, 
although government had always felt a 
strong esteem and affection for that coun- 
try, yet it was not merely on that account, 
or to secure the happiness of the people, 
that British troops were stationed there. 
It was, in fact, a military occupation. 
Government, looking at the state of Eu- 
rope, thought it was necessary for the 
safety of the royal family, as well as to 
oppose a barrier to the strides which France 
was taking over the world, that Sicily 
shuuld be protected. Her insular situation 
rendered her more capable of profiting by 
our naval resources. It was easy not only 
to defend that country from farther moles- 
tation, but it was evident that a military 
position might be established there, from 
which a diversion might be made in favour 
of the liberties of Europe, and with the 
view of rescuing Italy from the French. 
This was-the case; and with the exception 
of having guaranteed to the Sicilian people, 
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not to form a constitution, but to protect 
that part of the dominions of the king of 
the Two Sicilies, this government had en- 
tered into no arrangement of an express 
nature with them. Portugal and Sicily 


were the only two states, as far as he was. 


aware, with respect to which this country 
had entered into any guarantee of a speci- 
fic nature. Undoubtedly the people of 
Sicily were satisfied that Great Britain sent 
troops to their country without any idea of 


territorial aggrandizement, and withoutany 


view to spoliation ; but there was no ex- 


press assurance given to them, with refer- 


ence to any new or altered constitution. 
When the British troops arrived in Sicily, 
they found the people discussing the me- 
rits of a constitution of theirown. It was 
formed, as nearly as possible, on the model 
of the constitution of this country; and 
the people flattered themselves that they 
would enjoy under its protection the same 
blessings which the people of England 
enjoyed. It was true that while the British 
troops were in the country it was found 
necessary that a strong interposition should 
take place on the part of the British power, 
for the purpose of impressing on the mind 
of the Sicilian government, the propriety 
of supporting the constitution. If this 
had not been done, the government, could 
not have gone on, and the place would not 
have been fit for a military stations The 
consequence of this interposition was, that 
the noble lord was “ mixed up” ina great 
variety of remonstrances (a laugh) which 
were sent in to render the king’s interest 
sufficient to support the then existing state 
of things: but he certainly never did feel, 
that in resorting to those remonstrances, 
the noble lord was doing any thing more 
than what was necessary for his military 
occupation of the island. He never sup- 
posed that the noble lord was entering 
into any arrangements with respect to the 
Sicilian constitution. He did not mean 
to disguise from the House, that the noble 
lord had great difficulties to encounter in 
his situation. It must have been revolting 
to the feelings of the people to see a 
foreign army in such a situation as render- 
ed it necessary to interfere with their con- 
cerns. He was ready to justify that inter- 
‘ference, but still it must have been most 


-unpleasing to the people. As far as he 


gpd judge, he never knew a constitution 
Tess suited to the genius of a people, or 
which seemed less likely to work bene- 
ficially for them, than that which had been 
formed; and he believed there was no 
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feeling more general when the British 
troopsleft theisland,than that that constitu- 
tion could not stand. Those who formed 
it affected to take the British constitution 
for their model; and he believed. they 
took measure of the table on which he was 
then leaning, so determined were they to 
be correct, even in the most minute point 
of arrangement (a laugh) ; as far as the 
administration of government, the raising 
or the supporting an army, was concerned, 
no constitution could be more defective; 
and it was equally inefficient for securing 
the happiness of the people. At length, 
all parties determined that a fundamental 
change should be made. In 1814, sir W. 
A’Court was authorized to explain to the 
people of Sicily the reasons which com- 
pelled great Britain to withdraw her troops 
from the island ; and it was perfectly true, 
that in the memorial which he presented 
on that occasion, he expressed a hope, that 
whatever changes were made in the consti- 
tution, should be worked out by means of 
theconstitution, and not affected, as modern 
alterations in government were, either by 
the army or by secret associations. How- 
ever, after working for near twelve months 
in remodelling the constitution, the par- 
ties intrusted with that duty came to a 
dead stop, The consequence was, that the 
two houses addressed the crown, and a 
royal commission was appointed to effect 
the desired object. This royal commission 
also failed ; and then the king was called 
on to renew the constitution of 1812, which 
it had been found impracticable to carry 
into effect. This was referred to the 
council of state, under whose cognizance 
it was for several months without any good 
being effected. So that if it were wished 
to establish the reign of chaos in Italy, 
those individuals appeared to have pursued 
the most feasible means for the accom- 
plishment of that object. The noble lord 
said, that our evacuation of the island was 
in 1515, and the instructions were sent 
out in 1816. That was very true; and 
when our troops left Sicily, this govern- 
ment had no idea of making a constitution 
for the people of that island. He hoped 
the making of a constitution for any coun- 
try, unless it was governed by us, would 
be the Jast task which Great Britain would 
ever undertake. He conceived it to be a 
task which we could not perform; and,if 
we made the attempt, it would render 

name odious throughout Europe. He 
should therefore always set his face against 
those who in that House complained that 
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this country would not indulge itself in 
manufacturing constitutions, or who wish- 
ed England to become the constant moni- 
tor of other states, ready on all occasions 
to carry remonstrances to the thrones of 
foreign sovereigns. Those instructions 
were not issued when our troops evacuated 
the island, because it.had always been our 
maxim not to interfere unless there was 
an absolute necessity. The government 
of this country originally stated, that no 
spirit of meddling, no desire of spoliation, 
caused us to send British troops to Sicily ; 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that 
no instructions would have been sent out 
to sir W. A’Court, if a communication 
had not been made on the subject by the 
Neapolitan government. The government 
had certainly felt it to be its duty to the 
Sicilian nation, to lay before the govern- 
ment of Naples, under what state of cir- 
cumstances we should feel it necessary to 
interfere on behalf of the Sicilians. But 
he was not aware of there having been, 
during the six years that had elapsed since 
the period of our leaving Sicily, a single 
instance of a Sicilian alleging that he had 
been ill-used on account of his previous 
connexion with the British. So far from 
it, sir W. A’Court, in a communication 
made to his Majesty’s government, ex- 
pressly declared, that all the offices in the 
government, as it had been newly framed, 
were filled up by those Sicilians who were 
known to have been in connexion with the 
British. As far, therefore, as private in- 
terests were concerned, he might take 
some credit for the king of Naples, for a 
line of conduct dictated by liberal policy, 
or rather perhaps by a grateful recollection 
of the eminent services of Great Britain 
towards him. He himself (lord L.) had 
anticipated that there would be no end to 
the persecution,to which the British govern- 
ment would be exposed, from the complaints 
which were likely to be perpetually pre- 
ferred by Sicilians, conceiving themselves 
to have been individually injured by the 
Neapolitan authorities, To his total as- 
tonishment no such cases had occurred. 
One exception, indeed, might be named, 
and that was Captain Romeo. With all 
the respect which he entertained for the 
noble lord, it was rather too much for the 
noble lord to bring forward such a propo- 
sition as this. It was, in fact, demanding 
that his Majesty should adopt a measure — 
criminating the conduct of the Neapolitan 
government towards its Sicilian. subjects. 


‘As to the Sicilian institutions themselves, 
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the noble Jord had dressed up both the 
ancient and the modern government of the 
island in all those gorgeous habits with 
which it was so easy, in description, to 
invest any government; but if the House 
referred to the papers on the table, or 
even to the documents sent to England 
during the time that the noble lord was in 
Sicily, they would find them depicted in 
avery different manner. The parliament, 
such as it was, hardly ever sat; and it had 
no powers beyond making certain grants, 
and the privilege of setting forth certain 
grievances, as the immediate condition of 
those grants. To talk therefore of the 
Sicilian constitution,”igenerally, was one 
of those oratorical flourishes which told 
very well in a debate, but that was really 
an illusion which the dispatches transmit- 
ted by the noble lord himself would serve, 
in a moment, to dispel. He did protest 
against the extravagant notion, that the 
British government wasto beheld to an eter- 
nal interference in Sicilian affairs; for such 
was the effect of that principle of obligation 
which was contended for by the noble 
lord. It would be perfectly unjustifiable 
and impracticable, unless we had made 
a specific contract for such interference. 
Whatever, therefore, had been done, was 
not to be referred to any general principle 
of that kind, but was to be tried on the 
special case of the year 1815. It would 
be idle to suppose that this country stood 
pledged beyond what was: then arranged 
to protect the Sicilians against the conse- 
p vere of any changes which might in 
uture years be worked by ambition, acci- 


dent, or hostility, or from the influence 
of any such motive as it was now attempt- 
ed to charge against the Neapolitan go- 
vernment. But the representations of our 
own minister warranted no such imputa- 


tions. Sir W. A’Court was a man of 
great ability in his line; he could not 
name, at that moment, the man who was 
of greater ability in the like capacity. As 
far as he had seen the dispatches of that 
gentleman, he could find nothing in the 
conduct of the Neapolitan government 
which should alarm the jealousy of this. 
That jealousy might have been warranted 
by the adoption of any suspicious mea- 
sures of concealment on their part; but 
so far from there being any reluctance 
to make us acquainted with their councils, 
they solicited our observation. Sir W. 
A’Court was invited to be present at a 
conference where the treatment to be 
observed towards Sicily was discussed. 
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His opinion was asked, and they would 
have been very glad to have involved him 
in the responsibility of advising them how 
to proceed in such a matter. Our minister, 
with great prudence, had laid the business 
before his government ; and he (lord L. 
had certainly advised his adhering to the 
same principle of non-interference which 
had been all along acted upon. And 
certainly, seeing that we had already 
burnt our fingers in another case, where 
we had attempted rather to settle than to 
give a constitution, he was not at all dis- 
posed to undertake the task of framing a 
constitution for his Neapolitan majesty. 
The fact was, that the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, finding that sir W. A’Court was 
unwilling to mix himself up with any pro- 
ceedings on this question, said to him in 
his public capacity —* If you don’t like to 
do this, for fear of involving your own 
government, do at least, as a private 
friend, tell us what to do in this case.’ 
Here it was that sir W. A’Court had ma- 
nifested great wisdom and discretion in 
refusing to commit himself in the matter ; 
and as to what the noble lord had said 
about no steps having been taken by this 
government upon receiving a conmmunica- 
tion of the whole affair, the House, he 
thought, would not be very much sur- 
prised that those lights, which had not 
broken even on the noble lord till after a 
period of six years, had not broken upon 
his majesty’s ministers the first moment 
of receiving the intelligence. Now, in 
point of fact, he did not believe that at 
the very moment he was addressing the 
House a single vestige remained of that 
system which the noble lord was calling 
upon them to protest against. He firmly 
believed that it was no longer in force. 
Let the House then conceive, if t 
could, the ridicule which would attach to 
this country, if it should formally proceed 
to criminate his Neapolitan majesty for 
retaining a system of goverffment which 
had no existence. With respect to the 
conduct which this government was bound 
to pursue upon being advised of the course 
of policy that was adopted by Naples to- 
wards Sicily, the only questions they had 
to ask was, did her proceedings carry 
with them such a character of malignity— 
were they so obviously calculated to 
destroy the rights of the Sicilians, that the 
British government was bound to interfere 
on behalf of that people? In short, was this 
government bound so to interfere upon 
the advice or representation of the most 
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enlightened minister abroad? Quite the | 
contrary. The despatches of that gentle- | 
man observed, with respect to the then | 
intended changes in the government of 
Sicily, that nothing in the proposed alter- 

ations would affect those who had been 

engaged in the British service. Neither 

was it to be inferred from those despatches, 

that the union of Sicily with Naples pro- 

_ duced any where that general tone of dis- 

content which had been represented. 

When the news arrived in England of the 

union of Sicily and Naples, he, so far 

from being dismayed or alarmed, felt 

some lurking impression on his mind that 

Sicily would be happier in consequence. 

He considered that union as calculated to 

raise her to whatever importance Naples 

might be supposed to possess. Under all 

these circumstances, he thought there was 

nothing which could justify our inter- 

ference, and that it was impossible for the 

House to acquiesce in the motion of the 

noble lord. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, the complaint al- 
leged against the noble marquis and his 
colleagues was shortly and simply this— 
that the British government, in its con- 
duct to Sicily, had deviated from that 
principle which was laid down in the 
noble lord’s own despatch, and had not 

rformed those obligations which they 

ad voluntarily undertaken to discharge. 
The noble lord had expatiated upon the 
delay which had taken place in the bring- 
ing forward the present motion. But did 
the noble mover, did any man in Europe 
know the pledge which had been given by 
the British government to preserve the 
ancient rights and privileges of Sicily, be- 
fore the papers on the table were printed ? 
He should have thought it impossible that 
instructions should not have been sent 
out to the noble lord at the time of the 
evacuation of Sicily. The House had 
heard, however, what were the facts. 
From the nable marquis’s despatch, it ap- 
peared that there had been some previous 
communication between the two govern- 
ments. He talked there “ of the king of 
Naples’ assurances.” These assurances 
must have been made in answer to some 
representations on the part of this coun- 
try. Where were they? Where were 
the instructions from which those repre- 
sentations must have been drawn up? 
Where was the note of sir W. A’Court, 
written in 1814? In 1814, this govern- 
ment had not adopted a dread of every 
thing like popular rights, a terror of public 
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liberty, the proscription of which seemed 
to have been sealed at the congress of 
Vienna. ‘The noble marquis had said a 
great deal upon the fact of there having 
been no representation made to this go- 
vernment of any Sicilian alleging ill-usage 
to have been sustained by him from the 
new government of his country ; and from 
this he inferred the general satisfaction of 
the Sicilians with that government. But 
could he really believe that this abstinence 
from complaint was a proof of that satis- 
faction? No government, however wise, 
virtuous, or beneficent, ever yet existed, 
against which, in the course of six years, 
some complaints might not have been pre- 
ferred; and, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, the silence of the 
Sicilians was to be attributed to that uni- 
versal feeling of distrust which the consti- 
tution of that system had excited in their 
minds; which alarmed them by the ap- 
parent character of its connexion with this 
country, and was of such a kind as for- 
bad them to hope for relief from us. | 
When they were themselves exposed to 
punishment, and when they saw the most 
distinguished officers of the British go- 
vernment treated with ignominy, was it 
likely that they should complain? In 
1815, the noble lord, going to perform 
his duty at Naples, was refused admission, 
on account of acts in Sicily for which he 
had received the approbation of his own 
government. After the English govern- 
ment had suffered a distinguished officer, 
and a friend of the Sicilian government to 
receive this treatment, was it likely that 
the Sicilians would complain? The 
Sicilians well knew that the powers of 
the alliance gave sufficient guarantee to 
each other, of suppressing any complaint 
on the part of the people against their go- 
vernments ; and they knew that the Eng- 
lish government had not disapproved of 
that guarantee. The main question was, 
whether the English government had per- 
formed their contract with the Sicilians, 
as to the proceedings which had taken 
place in that country ? This question, as 
replied to by the noble marquis, involved 
three propositions. First, there was no 
evidence before them, or before Europe, 
of the impracticability of the political go- 
vernment established in Sicily under the 
auspices of the noble lord (Bentinck.) 
Secondly, he would submit to the House, 
that if the government were really found 
impracticable, and was proved to be so, 
instead of the ancient constitution being 
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restored, the constitution which we were 
obliged to restore if the one which super- 
seded it should be destroyed, the whole 
of their ancient constitution had been 
overturned, all their privileges were abo- 
lished, and there was an entire establish- 
ment of despotism instead. The third 
proposition for which he would contend 
was, that the change which was now made 
_ by the king of Naples re-opened the ques- 
tion, and entitled the Sicilians still to 
have their ancient system restored. Ifthe 
government of Sicily had been much worse 
since 1816 than the former government, 
the king of Naples was placed in the same 
situation as before by restoring the ancient 
constitution of Sicily. The noble lord 
was therefore entitled to support from that 
House in his motion. ‘First; as to the 
impracticability of the Sicilian con- 
stitution, he must advert to the man- 
ner in which the noble marquis had 
tidiculed the minute imitation which the 
Sicilians ‘showed in 1812 in adopting the 
British constitution, as the conduct of 
novices in political knowledge. This 
ridicule was not very becoming, nor very 
generous. Commiseration for men strug- 
gling for liberty, reverence for the British 
constitution, ought to have suggested 
other sentiments. But where were the 
noble marquis’s proofs of the impracti- 
cability of the Sicilian constitution? The 
experience, the personal observation, of 
the noble mover, were entitled, it seemed, 
to no regard ; but the speculative sagacity 
of the noble marquis was to be relied on 
without one particle of evidence. What 
wasit that was found impracticable? It was , 
stated that all were opposed tothe constitu- 
tion. If it wereso, he was not disposed to re- 
gard all parliamentary opposition to a con- 
stitution obtained by any means, as decisive 
of the character of that constitution. But 
there was no evidence of this sort. The 
majority were of opinion that the consti- 
tution contained the means of an effectual 
reform ; and an honest administration co- 
operating with the majority would have 
given effect to those means. The marquis 
of Circello was naturally disposed to judge 
unfavourably of the Sicilian constitution, 
but neither the marquis nor sir W. 
A’ Court asserted any such thing, as that 
the parliament implored their own ex- 
tinction. He never knew despotism de- 
cided to be the pre er government of a 
country with so little pretence of evidence 
with so little that was complimentary 
to the ingenuity or address of its abettors. 
VOL. V. 
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If they proceeded in the trials of indivi- 
duals upon such evidence, and decided 
as summarily as in legislative measures, 
their justice was detestable indeed. He 
believed that the difficulty of effecting a 
reformation had been held out merely as a 
retence for having recourse to despotism. 
The people were so destitute of experi- 
ence and political knowledge, as not to 
think abuchite monarchy the best mode 
of governing them; and that was the 
proof that they were qualified for no other 
government. That was the great diffi- 
culty of reformation. What want of au- 
thority could the noble marquis opposite 
feel? He had the authority of the mi- 
nisters of Naples. The marquis of Cir- 
cello stated the difficulty of carrying 
changes into execution as a ground for 
altering the constitution. Was that the 
real ground? No. The real ground was 
the flagitious agreement signed on the 
12th of June, 1815, by which the king of 
Naples bound himself not to allow an 
form of government to exist in his domi- 
nions inconsistent with the principles of 
the government of his imperial and apos- 
tolic majesty in Italy. Ifthe constitution 
of Sicily had been more practicable, it 
would, in consequence of this agreement, 
have been considered more dangerous. 
If a popular form of government had 
been found practicable in Sicily, what 
would become-of the maxims by which 
Austria governed in Italy ? So false and 
fraudulent had this agreement been, that 
the king of Naples, not satisfied with 
having at first concealed it from the En- 
glish government, had concealed it from 
the noble lord and sir W. A’Court to the 
end of the year 1817. Did the Neapolitan 
government think this binding, or did 
they not? If they did, then they abo- 
lished the Sicilian constitution, in com- 
pliance with this nefarious article. What 
evidence, then, was this of impractica- 
bility? The Austrian government was 
not, in fact, oppressive, at least he was not 
prepared to say so; but an absolute go- 
vernment, maintained by military force. 
It was a simple despotism. The Neapo- 
litan government then became bound to 
establish a despotism in Sicily, and de- 
termined to perform its obligation at last, 
however much it might slight its duty to 
Sicily, and its obligations to this country. 
After this, what credit would they give 
to assertions of impracticability without 
testimony? Would they take the asser- 
tion r an enemy bound to destroy the 
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constitution, determined to overturn that 
form of government, and only looking 
out for pretexts to delude Sicily and its 
most faithful ally? On the 9th of June 
the general treaty of congress at Vienna 
was signed, and on the 12th this deed 
was signed, which aimed a secret stab at 
‘English honour and Sicilian liberty at the 
same time. This flagitious engagement 
its authors concealed for two years. For 
that time none of its stipulations were 
Known to the very power which was in 
closest connexion with Sicily, or to the 
Sicilians themselves. It was very true, 
that the noble lord had found opposition 
in Sicily to the constitution established 
there. But where was that opposition 
found? There was some delicacy in this 
point. He would tread gently on the 
ashes of the dead ; he would touch with 
tenderness on royal names and privileges 
which were not always tenderly or deli- 
cately treated by those at war with them. 
Whatever opposition existed against the 
Sicilian constitution, had not been in the 
two Houses of Parliament, but in the court, 
in the councils, and, if Europe was not 
deceived, in the very family of the king. 
The only friends of England were the 
friends of the Sicilian constitution. The 
lovers of liberty naturally become at- 
tached to England. The English consti- 
- tution had been the ancient standard, 
England the classic ground of liberty. 
All who attempted to obtain their own 
freedom thought of England with rever- 
ence. Thus the Sicilians had acted; and 
with such feelings had they supported the 
military enterprises of the noble lord, and 
sent troops to Spain, for the purpose of 
aiding the general struggle for national 
independence. They had then no idea 
that an English minister would say that 
their political extinction was a point which 
it required the microscopic eye of a Lilli- 
oo to descry.—He should be sorry to 
ollow the noble marquis in the sort of 


special pleading which he had had recourse 
to in discussing a question of national 
engagement. He should be ashamed to 
answer a species of argument which 


would imply that, because the abolition 
of feudal rights had succeeded the occu- 
pation of Sicily by an English army, 
therefore we were bound to restore the 
oppressions with the privileges of a former 
period. ‘ He should be ashamed. to con- 
tend against such logic. He believed he 
must have misapprehended the noble mar- 
quis. If this country were to restore its 


government as existing at any former 
period, would all the restrictions of the 
feudal system form a part of that restora- 
tion ? e English government were 
bound to restore to the Sicilians the an- 
cient constitution, so far as that was es- 
sential to liberty, and to preserve all the 
improvements which had been quietly in- 
troduced. The noble marquis said, that 
the new constitution removed every diffi- 
culty, and that the old was full of defects 
and difficulties. Why? Because the new 
constitution was a simple despotism, 
The noble marquis was grossly misinformed 
if he supposed that the king had not been 
bound to call the parliament together 
once in the four years. He was com- 
pelled to do that every four years which 
the king of great Britain was compelled 
to do once every year. Our ancestors 
had been for centuries struggling before 
they compelled their king to hold regular 
parliaments. This power alone was of the 
utmost importance, and now it was taken 
from the Sicilians. The king had the 
power of changing taxes at his pleasure. 
Suppose he should by such changes treble 
his revenue, where were the means of re- 
sistance? Where was the member for 
Aberdeen, to detect the imposition? 
Thus, then, the parliament of Sicily be- 
came as miserable a dead letter, as could 
be detected in the annals of a first cheated, 
and then oppressed nation. The noble 
marquis regarded as a ridiculous absurdity 
the coupling of grievances with supplies. 
Good God! Did we live to hear such a 
practice treated with derision in the 
British House of Commons? He asked, 
wherein the constitution now given to 
the Sicilians could be distinguished from 
the most absolute monarchy? It was a 
very fashionable topic, that certain na- 
tions were not fit for political liberty. 
Where. in the world had any nation be- 
come qualified to enjoy liberty, without 
the possession of it?’ The Italians were 
now in the same situation as the English 
three centuries ago. They were now 
struggling, as we had done while laying 
the foundation of the noblest fabric of 
liberty the world ever saw; and by the 
same struggles they might yet be restored 
to their ancient splendor and glory. 
Two years in Sicily was decided to be 
experience enough of the impracticability 
of liberty, and absolute monarchy was 
restored. What would have become of 
England if it had been compelled to re- 
nounce its liberty after so short a trial? 
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That House, which by means of the 
struggles of liberty, had risen to be the 
greatest representative assembly the world 
ever saw, ought not to condemn liberty, 
because there had been a difficulty in es- 
tablishing it during the first two years of 
the experiment. If there were English- 
men who countenanced the last changes 
in Sicily, their opinions were not English. 
The hon. member here entered into a his- 
tory of the present character of the 
Sicilian councils, which he characterized 
as worse than the parliaments of Paris in 
the worst of times. None of its members 
were recommended by character to the 
good opinion of their fellow-citizens. They 
were ready and obedient slaves. It wasa 
naked despotism, instead of the constitu- 
tion which had been pretended to be ac- 
cepted in 1816, as saving the honour of 
the nation. The noble lord had gua- 
ranteed the constitution by good faith and 
national honour. This country could not 
depart from that engagement without per- 
fidy and dishonour, There was an ac- 
knowledged interference. As soon, there- 
fore, as the constitution of 1816 was 
withdrawn, we were bound to place the 
Sicilians in the same situation as before. 
The noble lord now proposed a motion, 
which called for no censure, and mani- 
fested no severity. It only asked some- 
thing more of their ancient privileges for 
‘the Sicilians, than the constitutions of 
1821 or even 1816 hadgiven. He should 
rejoice if any improvement were derived 
by a defenceless people from the interfer- 
ence of Great Britain, who had offended 
deeply against them. Their ancient con- 
stitution had not been supported by 
10,000 foreign troops. It had not been 
formed by Austrian bayonets. In the 
last decree, there was one passage so flag- 
rantly insulting that he could not read it, 
without indignation. It was-—‘« as much 
independence as was good for them.” 
That was no independence at all. Sicily 
did not seek independence of Naples, as 
Scotland or Ireland had once been sepa- 
rate from England. She sought not se- 
aration as a country, but independence 
in its government. When, therefore, he 
found foreign mercenaries dictating a con- 
stitution, which would be degrading to 
an Asiatic slave—when he found them 
saying that they would give as much in- 
dependence to the Sicilians “ as was good 
for them,” he could not adequately ex- 
press his indignation and abhorrence, at 
such a shameful abuse of terms. 
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DECLARATION OF THE ALLIED SoveE- 
REIGNS AT LaAypacu.] Mr. Stuart, 
Wortley rose, to call the attention of the. 
House to the circular despatch which had. 
lately been issued from the Congress at. 
Laybach. He thought the principles ad- 
vanced in that paper were dangerous to 
the liberties of this country as well as the 
rest of Europe. He was of opinion that. 
this country ought to take some means of. 
letting Europe know that the doctrines 
advanced in that document were not con~ 
sonant with those on which the govern 
ment of this country acted. He believed. 
the strongly expressed disapprobation of. 
that House, with respect to the principles 
advanced in the despatch from Laybach, 
would not fail to produce an effect on the. 
Continent. At the breaking up of the 
Congress of Laybach, a circular despatch, 
was addressed to the different cabinets of. 
Europe, by the ministers of the allied 
powers who composed the Congress. 
This despatch, after stating that. the 
allies had assembled at Troppau and Lay- 
bach for the purpose of taking certain 
steps against the proceedings which had 
occurred at Naples, proceeded to declare 
the views of the allied sovereigns with re- 
spect to any future reforms that might be. 
effected in the government of any state of 
Europe. He would beg the House to at- 
tend to the following passage in the de- 
spatch :—“ Useful or necessary changes 
in legislation, and in the administration of 
states, ought only to emanate from the 
free will, the intelligent and well-weighed’ 


conviction of those whom God had ren- 
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dered responsible for power. All that 
deviates from this line necessarily leads to 
disorder, commotions, and evils, far more 
insufferable than those which they pretend 
to remedy. Penetrated with this eternal 
truth, the sovereigns have not hesitated 
to proclaim it with frankness and vigour ; 
they have declared, that in respecting the 
rights and independence of all legitimate 
power, they regard as legally null, and 
as disavowed by the principles which con- 
stitute the right of Europe, all pre- 

tended reforms operated by revolt and 
open hostility.” He would ask, whether 
if this principle had formerly been acted 
upon in this country, we should at this 
time have possessed any liberty whatever? 
for what liberty we did enjoy had fre- 
quently been obtained by force of arms, 
and always against the will of the sove- 
reign. It was the business of this coun- 
try to take care that the doctrine con- 
tained in the despatch was not made 
the law of Europe. If it were, all hopes 
of liberty would be put an end to. He 
considered that the revolution in Naples 

id not emanate from the people, but was 
the work of a faction. Austria, however, 
did not march against Naples on the 
that the Revolution was produced 

y the efforts of a particular sect, which 


might endanger the tranquillity, of her 


states; but in support of the principle 
advanced in the despatch from Laybach. 
Whether the revolution at Naples was 
right or wrong, it had obtained the sanc- 
tion of the king, and affairs were going 
on quietly for several months before Aus- 
tria interfered. With respect to Pied- 
mont, the revolution there was also the 
work of a small party, and the people 
were not prepared for the change. He 
would allow these sovereigns to govern 
their own people as they thought fit ; but 
the moment they stepped out of their own 
territories, to dictate to the rest of Europe, 
and to promulgate principles hostile to 
the existence of liberty, he thought it be- 
came poemey for the House to express 
its opinion with regard to their conduct. 
He would move, “ That there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of a Declaration 
made by the courts of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, dated at Laybach on the 12th 
May last ; and also, of a Circular Despatch 
of the same date, accompanying the said 
Declaration, and addressed to the Minis- 
ters of those three powers at foreign 
courts, for the purpose of being commu- 
nicated to the Srintsters for foreign affairs 
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of the courts to which those Ministers 
are respectively accredited.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry, although 
he agreed with the gore! reasoning of 
the hon. gentleman did not think that the 
documents moved for could, consistently 
with the general “rengee of parliament, 
be produced. There was no principle 
more clearly founded in parliamentary 
wisdom than that, it was inexpedient to 
call for a public document, unless it 
tended to some practical result. The 
present case was one of a Jess pressing na- 
ture than that whieh was under the consi- 
deration of the House at the beginning of 
the session. It was a document of a ge- 
neral character addressed to the whole of 
Europe, and less requiring parliamentary 
interposition than the declaration from 
Troppau, because the latter was imme- 
diately directed to this country, and as- 
ne that the government concurred in 
the principles professed by the allied 
sovereigns. The House was less pro- 
voked to interfere in the present case, 


‘either from the nature of the document, 


or by the circumstances under which it 
was published. The declaration from 
Troppau was issued in connexion with a 
practical course of conduct then acted on 
with regard to different states. No prin- 
ciple could be more calculated to inter- 
rupt national tranquillity than to assume 
that a paper bearing on its face the evi- 
dence that it was nothing more than a ge- 
neral exposition of principles ought to 
provoke a counter-declaration on the part 
of thisgovernment. If we were to engage 
in a perpetual conflict of state paper 
against state paper, the ‘councils of Ku- 
rope would be resolved into a debating 
society, and all the links by which differ- 
ent countries were connected would be 
broken. Almost immedietely after the 
publication of the despatch from Lay- 
bach, the government of this country took 
the opportunity of stating, in opposition 


towhat the allied sovereigns pretended was 


the law of nations, what it considered the 
law of nations really to be. The laying 
of the documents called for upon the 
table of the House, would detract from 
the weight that would attend the former 
declaration of government. He did not 
scruple to declare his disapprobation of 
the principles advocated in the docu- 
ments which had, been brought under the 
notice of the House. He could not re- 
cognize the principle that one state was 
entitled to interfere with another, because 
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changes might be effected in its govern-. 
pad a fu which the former state dis- 
approved. For certain states to erect 
hemeelves into a tribunal, to judge of the 
internal affairs of others, was to arrogate 
to themselves a power which could only 
be assumed in defiance of the law of na- 
tions and the principles of common sense. 
He thought that the illustrious monarchs 
had been ill-advised in adopting princi- 
ples which were not consistent with sound 
policy ; but he believed they had been 
uided by no other motive than a_real 
esire to preserve the peace of Europe— 
that they had had no view to aggrandize 
themselves by the acquisition of territory. 
The sovereigns, after laying down prin- 
ciples which he must blame, stated the 
danger with which they believed them- 
selves threatened from the existence of a 
revolutionary spirit. He, however, did 
not mean to confound a just and neces- 
pet | revolution with that spirit of anarch 
and total subversion of all order whic 
might be said to have found sanction even 
in that House. We had had our revolu- 
tions ; but we had never admired them as 
revolutions. A revolution had always 
been looked upon as the greatest evil that 
could afflict the country. We had never 
felt ourselves justified in appearing in the 
character of revolutionists, unless our 
liberties had been vielated. The leaders 
in our revolutions had always been von- 
trolled, directed, and guided by the spirit 
of the system on which the government 
of the country had uniformly proceeded. 
In the Revolution of 1688 it was,the pride 
of our ancestors to show that they had 
done nothing which was not called for 
by the clear necessity of the case. There 
Was now a conspiracy abroad which 
menaced the existence of every regular 
government, When that was the case, 
e was not Prepared to say how far gene- 
ral like those contained! in the 
declarations of the sovereigns might not 
be defended, as the means of preventing 
evils with which all governments were 
threatened. A system of universal sub- 
version existed throughout Europe, and 
one revolution was made the means of 
giving birth to another. The sovereigns 
of Europe did not know how soon the 
blood of their own people might become 
the sacrifice of the. revolutionary princi- 
ee which were advocated throughout 
Europe. The policy of this country 
might Test on the principles contained in 
his majesty’s. declaration of the 19th of 
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January. On that declaration the coun- 
wy had taken its stand, as on a rock. 

e thought there was no ground for re- 
garding the proceedings of the sovereigns 
with jealousy. All the calumnies which 
had been heaped upon them, on account 
of their conduct with regard to Naples, 
had been proved to be without foundation. 
Nothing could be more clear from re- 
proach than their conduct as respected 


Turkey. All the acts of massacre and _ 
bloodshed in that scene of calamity had . 


originated in the secret societies of cold- 
blooded philosophers. If this country 
ever interfered with foreign powers, it 
ought to be on some practical application 
of principles contained in the declarations 
of sovereigns, and not on account of the 
mere promulgation of those principles. 
He hoped that House would not call 
for the production of these papers. 

Sir oi Mackintosh observed, that the 
arguments of the noble lord would tend 
to contract the privileges of the House. 
The noble lord said, that it was contrary 
to the rule of their proceedings to ask for 
information, unless the member asking 
was prepared to found some proceedin 
upon the information when obtaine 
This reasoning was not only irreconcilable 
with the practice of parliament, but with 
common sense. There might be many 
cases in which it would be impossible to 
know what course it would be necessary 
to take until the information was before 
the House. He did not find fault, how- 
ever, with the general tendency of the 
noble lord’s observations. He rejoiced 
to hear the condemnation which the noble 
lord had passed upon the principles con- 
tained in the declarations of the sove- 
reigns. He wasno admirer of revolutions 
as such, but he was an admirer of those 
who created a system of order out of a 

stem of abuse. He could not admit 
that a revolution was the greatest of all 
evils. The greatest of evils was to be a 
perpetual slave. The production of the 
papers was not desired, with a view to 
criminate ministers, but was called for on 
the ground that they contained principles 
materially affecting the security of Europe 
and of this country in particular. Austria, 
in acting on these principles was now in 
possession of a larger portion of territory 
than she could have acquired after a long 
war. What effect had the protest of this 
country against the principles of the allies 
had? The allies had published a paper 
in which all their former assumptions were 
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maintained. The declarations of the 
sovereigns made no distinction between 
the most justifiable rebellion against a 
cruel and bloody tyranny, and a wanton 
mutiny against a mild and well-regulated 
government. Was it not true, by the de- 
scription which the noble marquis applied 
to the principles on which the invasion 
of Italy was justified, that the allied 
sovereigns had entered into a conspiracy 
against the laws of nations? Was it not 
true that the attack on Naples was an 
attack on all states that attempted a re- 
formation of the abuses of government? 
Could there, in the whole range of history 
be found conspirators against the peace, 
the repose, and the rights of nations, if 
these military despots were not? And 
was not this a case in which the senti- 
ments of the House ought to be ex- 
pressed, where doctrines were advanced 
0 novel, so extraordinary, and so danger- 
ous. The noble marquis, in defendin 

the allies, appealed from their piofusnéd 
principles and public acts to their personal 
character, for the justification of their in- 
tentions; but their personal character 
was no security, and if brought forward 
to allay suspicion or to inspire confidence, 
must provoke inquiry, and justify criti- 
cism. He (sir J. M.) would proceed on 
the opposite principle, that the government 
of every state was as ambitious as it 
dared to be, and must be coerced into 
moderation. In order to show what little 
reliance was to be placed on the security 
which the noble lord held out, he need 
only allude to the conduct of Russia 


' since 1807. In that year, Russia and 


Sweden were our faithful allies. By the 
peace of Tilsit, Russia became the ally 
of our implacable enemy, and received 
the spoils of Sweden, her former ally, for 
remaining faithful to engagements which 
the had broken. In four years afterwards 
Russia again became our ally, and Den- 
mark, which had joined her, continued 
our enemy. For this constancy to his 
engagements, the king of Denmark was 
deprived of a part of his dominions. 
Thus Russia punished her two neighbours 
with the Joss of their favourite dominions, 
because they adhered too faithfully to en- 
gagements which she had broken, and re- 
fused to join in her perfidy. She robbed 
the one to enrich herself, and having 
made peace with the first, robbed the se- 
cond to compensate for the previous rob- 
bery. What then became of the personal 
character, of which so much had been 
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said? These acts were either the acts of 
the sovereign, or they were not. If they 
were, what reliance could be placed in 
his personal character? If, on the .con- 
trary, they were the acts of his ministers, 
they showed how little his personal cha- 
racter influenced the policy of his govern- 
ment. Extremes generally produced ex- 
tremes. He thought the allied monarchs 
had not consulted their own interests in 
their late conduct. By denouncing all 
popular principles, they might provoke 
retaliation from those not well affected to 
their power. Ifkings hold out that liberty 
could not be established without destroy~ 
ing monarchy, the people might, in their 
turn, declare monarchy inconsistent with 
liberty. It was, then, the duty of Eng- 
land, which had so long experienced the 
union of freedom with monarchical insti- 
tutions, to interfere on this occasion, and 
show to the world how much of national 
happiness and security would be lost by 
either extreme. 

After a few words from Mr. Hutchin- 
son, colonel Davies, and sir R. Wilson, 
ea House divided: Ayes, 59; Noes 

3, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 22. 


Conpuct or Cuter Baron O'GRA 
Mr. Spring Rice moved, that the 


House shovid resolve itself into a com- 


mittee on the Ninth Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into 
Courts of Justice in Ireland; and the 
House having accordingly resolved itself 
into the said committee, the hon. member 
said, it was with extreme diffidence he 
came forward to bring before the com- 
mittee a subject like that to which he now 
felt it his duty to call their attention, in- 
volving charges against an individual hold- 
ing a high judicial situation in Ireland. 
He was aware, not only of the extreme 
importance of the subject, but of the pe- 
culiar difficulties which surrounded it ; ve 
ficulties not to be undervalued by any 
member, but which, in his particular case, 
were augmented by a want of parliamen- 
tary experience and of legal information. 
He could only pretend to treat the subject 
as it might be discussed by a country-gen- 
tleman uninitiated in the en da of the 
law; and if he did not think the merits of 


the case rested upon full and distinct 
grounds, independent of any legal subtle- 
ties, it would be great presumption in bim 
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to attempt to.state it. There was also 
a difficultyconnected with the subject to 
which he would advert for a moment,—he 
meant the nature of the charges which re- 
lated to the illegal exaction of fees: charges 
against an individual for fees illegally 
taken, necessarily subdivided themselves 
into a number of minute cases, which ap- 
parently deprived the charges of that im- 
ortance which ought to belong to a par- 
iamentary subject. It was hardly pos- 
sible but that all notions of dignity should 
fly before the mention of six and eight- 
pence—still, it ought to be recollected, 
that much of the emoluments of the judges 
of the land was derived from fees ; and 
where an improper exaction appeared to 
have taken place, parliament ought, un- 
doubtedly, to investigate the circumstance. 
He trusted that no gentleman would un- 
dervalue the importance of the present 
discussion, on account of the minuteness 
of the fees themselves, since, in the ag- 
pregate, they might amount to a very 
arge sum ; for even the golden globes of 
Dr. Price might be measured by fractions. 
The committee would also know how to 
distinguish between principle and detail ; 
and he trusted that the apparent smallness 
of the one would not cause the real value 
of the other to be neglected. He was 
aware that, standing forward in the cha- 
racter of a public accuser, he was liable 
to great unpopularity and __ suspicion. 
Those disadvantages he was willing to 
meet, if, as a public accuser, they could 
attach to him, who did not ground his 
charges on the ex parte statement of any 
individual, who might have been swayed 
by passion or interest, but on the report 
of a high and grave tribunal, consisting 
of persons appointed by the ministers of 
the Crown, in compliance with a decision 
of the House of Commons. He consi- 
dered, therefore, that he stood on dif- 
ferent ground from an ordinary accuser of 

ublic men. He wasready to admit that 
if jealousy and suspicion ought to be enter- 
tained towards any public accuser, such 
feelings ought most particularly to in- 
crease when the charge. was made against 
one of the judges of the land ; for if there 
was any one person whomore than another 
was entitled to the presumption of inno- 
cence in his favour, it was apersonfilling a 
judicial office. In the case of an Irish 
Judge all such jealousy and suspicion may 
allowably be augmented, and the judg- 
ment ought to be more strictly guarded. 
When an English judge is accused in par- 
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liament, it may be said that he is attacked 
in hisown camp, at his own head quarters ; 
the learned gentlemen opposite would con- 
sider themselves his natural defenders, and 
would zealously undertake his cause; but 
an Irish judge, when accused here, stood 
in a far different situation. He is disen- 
gaged from those connections which pro- 
tected the other, and is before a tribunal 
where he might be but little known, and 
therefore it became members to rouse all 
their sympathies in his defence. Ex- 
perience had shown, in the case of judge 
Fox how improper it was to attack judges 
on light or frivolous grounds. In that in- 
stance, an attack of this kind was con- 
tinued for two long years; and at the ex- 
piration of that time the charge was given 
up, without affording the individual a suf- 
ficient opportunity to clear himself from 
the imputation that had been cast upon 
him. If such were his principles, and 
such they truly were, the House must 
feel that-he would not attempt to incul- 
pate the character of a learned judge, by 
preferring vague and undefined charges. 
Nothing but a strong necessity and a sense. 
of duty induced him to bring the subject 
forward, a sense of duty which he felt 
to be so imperative, that he should 
not offer any further excuse for obeying it. 

He thought it hardly necessary to state, 
that with the private character of the chief 
baron O’Grady he had nothing to do. 
No doubt his private character was a very. 
good one; the charges of the commis- 
sioners related to his public. conduct. 
This distinction was laid down by the. 
chief baron himself, in that part of his 
letter where he stated that ‘the cha- 
racter of a judge was not exclusively his 
own, but that it equally belonged to the 
king and to the people.”? His judicial 
conduct therefore became public property, 
and as such was properly a. subject for 
parliamentary observation. But in the 
moral history of human nature, it was: 
a melancholy consideration, that reputa- 
tion, however exalted, and talents, how- 
ever splendid, were not alway pledges 
for purity of public conduct. The present 
case would, he apprehended, form amelan- 
choly proof of the truth of this position ; 
and if he. were called upon to furnish.a 
still more memorable example. from. the 
history of the past, he need only. allude to 
the case of lord Bacon, a. judge of the 
highest fame, .a scholar of the most pro- 
found acquirement, a. philosopher who 


i had. eng! the bounds of science more 
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than any individual who had lived before, 
or who has succeeded him. Yet this great 
man, who was. acknowledged to be the 
wisest and brightest, was also recognized 
asthe meanest of mankind. The charge 
against lord Bacon and under which hesunk, 
leaving behind him a most melancholy ex- 
ample of human frailty, was corruption. 
It was proved that as chancellor he had 
taken bribes which had influenced his judi- 
cialdecisions. In the present case, no such 
charge was involved. It was doubtful, 
indeed, whether, in modern times, such a 
crime ceuld be committed by a judge. 
In the progress of society the current of 
offences run into new channels, though 
perhaps the important consequences which 
flowed from them were not much altered. 
It was, perhaps, impossible that cases of 
such flagrant delinquency could be made 
out against a judge at the present day any 
more than a charge of corruption against 
a member of parliament for taking bribes 
for his vote in the lobby of the House. 

he. state of civilization necessarily al- 


tered the external character of public of- 
fences, but the actual sum of those offences 
might nevertheless remain the same. 
Though no judge did, or indeed could ac- 
cept bribes, yet evils of a nature almost 


as fatal might exist and increase, and the 
‘ committee would see, by looking into the 
Report ofthe commissioners, that asystem 
of extortion, by means of illegal fees, pre- 
vailed in the court of which he spoke, that 
must have seriously impeded the due ad- 
ministration of justice, even though it in- 
terfered with it by a different operation 
from that of a direct bribe. Before, how- 
ever, he went into the Report, it would be 
necessary, for the clearer. understanding 
of the subject, to take a short view of the 
establishment of courts of justice in 
Ireland. Fora considerable time after the 
Irish people were first honoured by the 
notice of Henry 2nd, the laws of England, 
though introduced among them, seemed 
to be considered rather as a privilege for 
the few than as a benefit for the many. 
The English of the Pale, and the Irish 
were kept apart, and the latter were left 
in a state of slavery and oppression. 
Even the murder of an Irishman was 
scarcely considered an offence; and 
among the most ancient records the fol- 
lowing, among many similar pleas, is to be 
found, “ And the defendant comes in and 
confesseth, that he did slay the aforesaid 
John,’ but he denieth that thereby any 
felony -could: be committed ; Poe erat | 
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Hibernicus :” he was a mete Irishman, and 
therefore his murder was not a felony. 
It was not till the reign of Elizabeth and 
James (with the exception of the govern- 
ment of Poynings in the reign of Henr 
7th), that any real improvements too 
place in the Irish courts of justice, and 
when those reforms began, the genius of 
one of the individuals at whose suggestion 
they were undertaken, anticipated the 
ro evils which have since occurred ; the 
evils which form the ground-work of the 
present charges. Ina letter still extant, 
written by lord'Bacon to lord Burleigh, 
the following observation is applied to the 
courts of justice in Ireland: “ It is not 
possible that the people of Ireland shall 
find any sweetness in justice, if it be 
formal and fetched from far, because it 
will require running up and down for 
rocess, and give occasion for polling and 
or exactions of fees, and many other de- 
lays and dangers.” Such dangers have 
existed from those days to the present. 
Though sir John Davies had introduced 
many salutary reforms, yet lord Strafford, 
one of the ablest men who ever conducted 
the affairs of Ireland, found it necessary, in 
the reign of Charles Ist, to issue a com- 
mission to inquire into the fees then taken 
in the courts of justice. Noreturn seems 
to have been made by these commis- 
sioners; but their labours could not have 
been very effectual; for in the 25th year 
of Charles 2nd a new commission was is- 
sued for a similar purpose, the recital of 
which was so curious and important, that 
he must beg leave to read it to the com- 
mittee. It was as follows: His majesty 
has been informed that many complaints 
are made inhis kingdom of Ireland against 
the exaction of officers there ; he is sen- 
sible that the demand either of un- 
reasonable or of undue fees is not only an 
increase of charge to his subjects, but is 
a dishonour to his justice; he therefore 
directs the issuing of a commission of in- 
uiry, in order to regulate the fees which 
should thenceforth be reasonable, and to set . 
down courses to avoid illegal exactions in 
future.” Unfortunately, the return made 
by these commissioners is supposed to 
have been burnt in the fire which took place 
in the council office in 1711. In 1715 the 
same subject of fees was brought into dis- 
cussion in the Irish House of Lords; a com- 
mittee was then appointed, which reported 
to the House on the 16th July 1716, “ that 
obliging all persons to bring in lists of their 
fees by a day certain, . was the only way 
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_ to prevent them from insisting on un- 
reasonable and illegal fees to the oppres- 
sion of his majesty’s subjects.” ‘To carry 
this recommendation of the committee 
into effect, an act passed in the 4th 
George Ist, reciting, that ‘‘ whereas divers 
persons under pretence of demanding their 
ancient and accustomed fees, have insisted 
upon unreasonable and illegal fees to the 
oppression of his majesty’s subjects.” 
he statute proceeds to enact, that re- 
turns of all fees taken or demanded 
should be made to parliament, and a list 
of the fees so returned, was ordered to be 
printed in the year 1734, by the authority 
of the House of Lords. An address was 
subsequently moved, praying that a pub- 
lic inquiry ‘* shouldbe made, to reform the 
fees taken of the subject. contrary to 
right, and to establish such as were legal.” 
Hence it would appear, that the fees con- 
tained in the list of 1734 were considered 
to require revision and reform. Wher re- 
ference was made in the 9th Report to 
this list, he begged the committee to re- 
collect, that it was conclusive evidence 
of the ancient usage, though by no means 
evidence of the legal right, and that every 
excess beyond that list was liable to the 
justest supicion. The House of Commons 
took up the same subject of inquiry in 
1716, 1717, 1723, 1725, 1731, 1766, 
1771 and 1772, but these proceedings 
were not very important. 

He had stated these circumstances, not 
to give a colour to his case, for that 
would be uncandid and disingenuous ; 
but for the purpose of explaining the cha- 
racter of the list of 1734, to the com- 
mittee, and for the purpose of impressing 
on the minds of members the principle, 


that claims to fees by usage, should, in | 
|ron of Ireland, Mr. O’Grady, was ap- 


Ireland, be judged with peculiar strictness. 
He would now proceed to the immediate 
merits of the question ; in 1814, the com- 
mission, whose ninth Report was then on 
the table, was first established. It was 
the right hon. baronet, member for Water- 
ford, who moved for that commission ; 
he was strongly opposed by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, and the object was 
with difficulty obtained, as the motion was 
carried only by a majority of one. For 
the ,benefits of that commission the 
country was, therefore, indebted to the 
right hon. baronet, and there was no part 
of the useful public life of that gentleman, 


proceasioentiy useful as that public life had 

en, which he considered more worthy 

of admiration than the simple unostenta- 
VOL. V. 
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tious triumph over the power of the 
Treasury Benches, by which he became 
the instrument of reform in all our courts 
of justice. This was a triumph which 
had produced more beneficial results to 
the country than many to which party 
spirit gave more apparent glory. Yet, if 
he had been rightly informed, the oppo- 
sition to his right hon. friend’s motion 
rested upon grounds applicable to Eng- 
land and to Scotland, rather than upon 
any denial of the necessity of inquiry and 
reform in the Irish courts. When the 
motion was carried, and when the ap- 
pointment of the commissioners had been 
extorted from the government, it was but 
justice to ministers to admit that they 
acted with perfect fairness, and that they 
had done all in their power to carry the 
wishes of parliament into the fullest effect. 
They appointed men of the highest cha- 
racter on the commission, and of the best 
qualifications ; and no one could read the 


‘report, without being convinced that no 


commission had ever given greater proof 
of zeal, industry, and what was above 
all inflexible integrity. The documents 
now on the table of the House were every 
way worthy of the intention of the 
planner of thé measure, and of the cha- 
racter of the excellent individuals to whom 
its execution had been entrusted... 

He should now proceed to the consi- 
deration of the 9th Report itself, and of the 
charges it contained against the chief ba- 
ron; and in doing so, in order to avoid 
any possible mistake or exaggeration, 
he would refer to that document itself 
page by page. He requested that no rule 
of order might prevent hon. members from. 
setting him right if he overstated the ar- 
gument in any particular. The chief ba- 


pointed in the year 1805, at a salary of 
3,500/., and with the lawful fees incidental 
to his office. | The fees he had received 
are stated in the Report to have amounted 
to 3,138/. 12s. 6d., giving the learned lord 
a gross annual income of 6,638/. 12s. 6d. 
The commissioners had made this calcula- 
tion on an average of three years, ending 
in 1814. It would be important to notice 
the classification of fees, in the 11th page 
of the Report, by which it appeared, that 
the total number of fees claimed by the 
barons was. 96. Of this number 13 were 
taken at the same rate as in the book of 
returns of 1734, 38 at increased rates, 2 
at diminished rates; 24 had ceased; 19 
were without precedent in the list of 1734. 
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Thus there were five classes, out of 
which those wete to be thrown which 
were taken at the sanie rate as in 1734; 
and it ought to be observed, that while 
two only had diminished, 38 had in- 
creased ; with respect to the 24 which had 
ceased, many of them were for services no 
longer performed, and therefore could not 
be charged, and others for practices al- 
most disused, and little likely to occur. 
As to the fees which had increased, they 
were of considerable amount, and most of 
them upon services of frequent occur- 
rence. He did not mean to go through 
the whole of the Report, but should only 
touch upon those salient points which were 
most clearly distinguishable, and which 
would be sufficient to support the Resola- 
tions he intended to submit to the Com- 
mittee. He therefore meant to confine 
himself to two classes of offences ; the one 
the violation of the positive law of the 
Jand; the other, such undue augmentation 
of fees, as had had the effect of creating 
fees upon duties which could never have 
beén performed, and double fees for one 
act; the effect of the whole system being 
to augment considerably, and by illegiti- 
mate means, the official income of the 
chief baron: He would now proceed bj 
what he thought the plainest mode, whi 
was, to-read ‘severally the Resolutions 
which he intended to move, as each would 
come in his statement, and thus to show 
how they were grounded on particular 
passagés of the Report. The first item of 
iicrease was that of the fees on the swear- 
ing into the office of sheriff. The: statute 
of 12 Geo. Ist, cap. 4, for regulating the 
office of sheriff, after providing that cer- 
tain fees in the Schedule annexed might 
be taken by different officers, provided 
that a fee of 15s. 10d. should be paid to 
the chief baron and his clerk for taking 
the recognizance, and a fee of 2s. 6d. to 
the chief remembrancer for entering the 
recognizance ; and also provided that the 
officers, clerk, &c. should not demand or 
receive any greater fees whatsoever, touch- 
ing any matter relating tothe patent or 
swearing in of the sheriff, and annexed a 
ier to be recovered against the per- 
son offending : notwithstandifg which, the 
fees now demanded by the court of Ex- 
chequer on the swearmg in of every she- 
riff of a county amounted to 6/. 10s. 11d. 
Hear, hear !], which exceeded the legal 
ees, namely, 18s. 4d. by 5/. 12s. 7d. of 
which the chief baron received 2/. 11s. 
11d. his clerk or registrar, 2/, 16s. 3d. and 
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the chief remembrancér, 1/.2s.9d. He 
intended, therefore, to propose a Resolu- 
tion relative to this item; to the effect, 
that notwithstanding the provisions in the 
act of Geo. Ist, cap. 4; the feés now de- 
manded in the Exchequer for swearing ih 
the sheriff of d county; exceeding by 51. 
12s. 7d. the total amount to which they 
were limited by the statute, namely, 18s. 
4d. He must, however, in candour state, 
that if the fee was illegal, as he had no 
doubt it was, yet it was the fee taken by 
the predecessor of the present chief baron 
[Hear, hear!]. But this eould not be 
any argument at all, unless the fee was one 
of usage or doubtful, in either of which 
cases the conduct of the predecessor 
might be an excuse; but where the fee 
was expressly limited by statute, then the 
usage of the predecessor could not justi 
the present chief baron, as he was bouf 
to take notice of the act, and t6 abide b 
its provisions only [Hear, hear!]. Aud, 
indeed, the learnéd lord himself did by 
his letter upon the table seem to recognise 
that principle, for he did riot rest his de- 
fence upon the conduct of his predecessor, 
but said, the sub-sheriff wae not contei- 
lated by the statute aforementionéd. 
ow, it appeared to him (Mr. R.) very 
extraordinary, if the legislators by whom 
the act of the 12th Geo. Ist was drawn 
up, had been so improvident as to allow 
the sheriff to be plundered in the name of 
his deputy, while they pretended to pro- 
tect him in his own character; but the fact 
and the law were against the chief baron, 
as the statute expressly nientioned the 
sub-sheriff [ Hear, hear !] :—besides, that 
was a remedial statute, relieving the sub- 
ject by fixing the fee at 15s. 10d. and 
there was no just ground why it should be 
expanded to thie sum at present claimed. 
Another way in which the chief baron 
attempted to accoutt for the charge wis, 
on the ground of the documents being 
prepared by the clerk, who was his bro- 
ther, but this pretext could not be borne 
out by the act of parliament, it had no 
foundation whatever, ‘as the statute gave 
specific fees where it was the intention of 
the that paytiient should be re- 
ceived for the ‘preparation of documénts. 
The chief baton also'stated, that ‘an~ 
cient Charicery fee of 17. had been traris- 
ferred by arrangement between the Courts 
to the Exchequer. But'a claitn of such 
a fee could not Have been legal, ‘as the ar- 
rangement between the’courts, mist ‘still 
have been ‘made subject to the 12 Geo. 
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Ist, which prohibited any increase of fees 
upon any matter or thing relating to the 
shrievalty. On the subject of the increase 


_of chamber practice, as that seemed in 
some degree discretionary with the judge, 
and optional to the suitor, it was not is 
intention to enlarge upon it farther than 
to state, that it had increased very greatly 
under the auspices of the present chief 
baron, and had added proportionally to 
his profits. But he must be allowed to 
make one obseryation which applied to a 
particular part of this subject, and which 
rested on distinct grounds. By the 23 & 
24 Geo. 3, c. 22, the chief baron is autho- 
rized to make orders for drawing money 
out of bank when the Court is not sitting ; 
but under the authority of the present 
‘chief baron these orders are now heard in 
chamber at times when the Court is sitting, 
and thus this breach of chamber practice 
is augmented, contrary to the intention, 
if not to the words of an act of parliament. 
_ His next Resolution related to fees on 
the signature of writs. The commissioners 
stated, that for the supposed signature of 
a description of writs, never accustomed 
to be signed by the late chief baron, lord 
Avonmore, a fee is now charged, unwar- 
ranted by the list of 1734. They farther 
state that these writs though charged for 
as being signed, are not in fact authenti- 
cated by the chief baron’s signature, and 
- thus a fee is charged for an ideal duty. 
The learned judge’s defence is, that he 
conceives the chancellor of the exchequer 
is bound by his oath not to seal any writs 
but such as are authenticated by the chief 
baron’s signature. It is surely kind in the 
judge thus to step in to protect the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer from all the con- 
sequences of official perjury! But if his. 
feelings forthe conscience of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer were so tremblingly 
alive, he might have protected that right. 
hon. gentleman by the signature of the, 
writ without the exaction of a fee. There 
no necessary connexion between 
he fee of the judge and the conscience 
’ of the chancellor. But having assumed 
the office of conscience-keeper to the 
right hon. gentleman, the chief baron’ 
slumbers at his post, for though he re-. 
ceives the fee, he does not sign, the writ, | 
thus doing what ought not, and neg-. 
lecting that which he states ought to be’ 
performed. 


‘The next charge to which he would’ 
draw the attention of the House was, that. 
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of 1734, it had been fixed that the fees on 
account of decrees, should be 6s. 8d. for 
ponent: and signing a decree, and 6s. 8d. 

r an exemplification of a decree; but 
since 1808 the chief baron had directed 
that the first fee should be paid on setting 
down the cause for hearing, and thus he 
had transferred the fee from a later stage of 
the proceedings to an earlier one: and 
not satisfied with this, had made a double 
charge, by demanding the fee of 6s. 8d. if 
the cause came to the perusing and sign- 
ing of the decree. Now the Report fairly 
stated, that the transfer of a fee from a 
later to an earlier stage of the proceedings 
was in principle objectionable, because in 
many instances the proceedings might 
never reach that stage in which the fee 
would be properly payable ; and it appear- 
ed that in three years there had been 132 
causes, in which fees had been paid for 
perusing and signing the decrees, al- 
though such decrees never had any exist- 
ence [Hear!]. He would endeavour to 
illustrate this subject in a way that might 
render it more intelligible to the House. 
cappetng a fee were chargeable on the 
third reading of every bill in that House, 
what would be thought of the conduct of 
the clerk who should change the stage in 
which that fee was iupntel and charge it 
before the bill went into a committee? As 
many bills, although they went through 
committees, did not reach a third reading, 
would not such a proceeding be deemed 
extremely indefensible? The answer of 
the chief baron to this point was rather 
epigrammatic in its reasoning. “The chief 
baron said, that the commissioners,’ in 
coming to the conclusion, that a copy of 
a decree was not an exemplification, were 
right, but that when they came to the 
conclusion, that an exemplification was 
not a copy, they were wrong. Now, what 
he (Mr. Rice) contended was, that an 
exemplification was a different thing from 
a copy of a decree; it was different in a 
legal sense, for its weight in evidence was 
totally different: it was different to the 
eye, for ithad a seal ; it was different as it 
regarded the revenue, for the stamp onan 
exemplification was 15s., while that ona 
copy was only 2s, It was utterly inde~ 
fensible, therefore, to apply.to. the copy, 
which was frequently taken out, the fee 
‘that was applicable by law only to the 


which was seldom com- 


plete 
: The third of the criminatory Resolu- 
tions which he had undertaken to:submit 
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to the House, was founded on a passage 
in the 14th page of the Report of the 
commissioners. It was to the following 
effect :—** That it appeared from the Re- 
port of the said commissioners, that the 
chief baron had caused certain fees, which 
it. was the usage of the officers of the court 
to pay him in Irish currency, to be paid 
to him in British currency, thereby aug- 
menting the amount of these fees eight 
and a half per cent.” The justification of 
the chief baron on this point was extra- 
ordinary; first he said, that it had been 
the usage of the officers of the court to 
charge the various fees to the suitors in 
British currency. Now, if any hon. mem- 
bers found that their stewards made an 
unfair charge on their tenants, it would be 
a good reason for their interference in fa- 
vour of the tenants, but it would be no 
reason for such an interference as that of 
the chief baron, the object of which was 
to augment his own emolument. Another 

rt of the chief baron’s justification was, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer re- 
ceived the fees of his offices in British cur- 
rency, and accounted for them in Irish 
currency ; and that the difference consti- 
tuted the profits of the office. If that 
right hon. gentleman were present, and 
would say that he felt himself authorized 
to write over to his agent to remit the 
amount of that difference to his private 
banker, he (Mr. Rice) would give up his 
case. He was sure the right hon. gentle- 
man was too much a man of honour to do 
any such thing. But the chief baron’s 
defence is, in the present instance, not 
only insufficient, but it is incorrect. By a 
return most providentially obtained from 
the chief remembrancer’s office, it appears 
that a change in his department took place 
in the year 1808, at which time the chief 
baron directed his fees to be received in 
English currency. What then becomes 
of the chief baron’s defence? It is as in- 
aecurate in fact, as it is inconclusive in 
Jaw and in common sense. 

The next Resolution ‘which he should 
propose, was founded on a passage in the 
15th page of the Report, and would be as 
follows :—‘ That it appears by the Re- 

ort, that in the time of the present chief 

aron’s predecessor, it was not the usage 
to charge a fee as for the chief baron at 
the law side, on any bill of costs, except 
such as accompanied executions on final 
judgment; but that under the claim and 
direction of the present chief baron, a fee 
was charged for his lordship on all taxa- 
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tions of costs, with the exception of costs 
of non pros, where no executions issue.” — 
This the chief baron denied. All that he 
(Mr. ak would say, was, that every 
one of his Resolutions was founded on the 
report of the commissioners; and that 
therefore the subject was entitled to such 
an inquiry as to show which party was to 
be believed. His next resolution would 
relate to the increase of fees on affidavits 
and answers tointerrogatories, asdescribed 
in page 13 of the Report. It would run 
thus: “ That it appears by the Report of 
the commissioners, that upon the sugges- _ 
tion of the chief baron, an additional fee 
was charged on affidavits and answers, 
which was claimed in right of the lord 
chief baron’s register (or clerk), and the 
chief crier of the court; but which was 
paid over to the lord chief baron under an 
arrangement as to the appropriation, which 
appears from his lordship’s return to have 
been agreed upon with his brother, Mr. 
Carew O’Grady, who holds those offices 
under his lordship’s nomination.” The 
chief baron denied that this was a new fee, 
and declared it was an ancient fee re- 
established. Here the chief baron and 
the commissioners were at issue; and it 
was for a third party to pronounce be- 
tween them. If, however, any inference 
were to be drawn from the evidence on 
the subject, that inference would be un- 
favourable to the chief baron. He begged 
to remind the committee that these fees 
were received by the usher, on account 
of the crier, and paid over to the chief 
baron. Now, it so happened, that no one 
of these chose to make a return of these 
particular fees. The usher did not do so 
because they were received for the crier. 
The crier did not do so, because they 
were paid to the chief baron, The chief 
baron did not do so because they were 
appropriated to the use of his indigent 
relations. This circumstance could not 
but appear a suspicious one. As to the 
produce of the fee being appropriated to 
the chief baron’s brother, that was, to all 
intents and purposes (however honourable 
it was to provide for a friend or relation), 
a payment to himself. The chief baron’s 
distinction between payments to his fa- 
mily, and payments to his immediate 
family, was one of that subtle and meta- 
physical nature, that he (Mr. Rice) could 
not pretend to understand it. 
He had now got through the Resolu- 
tions respecting the increase of fees, in 
doing which he had selected only the most 
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prominent features of the Report. Ifany 
doubt could remain on the subject, he 
considered the observations made by the 
chief baron himself as affording a very 
strong corroboration of the statements of 
the commissioners. The suggestion of an 
unfounded or of an evasive reason must be 
always considered good evidence of a want 
of any legitimate defence. On the sub- 
ject of the increase of the fees, the chief 
been stated, that by the operation of the 
Act of the 43rd, of George 3rd, his emolu- 
ments had been greatly diminished, and 
his situation, with relation to the other 
judges, materially deteriorated. Now it 
appeared that the annual emoluments of the 
chief justice of the court of King’s Bench 
{a man whom he could not mention with- 
out paying that homage to his upright and 
excellent character which it was the de- 
light, as it was the duty of every one who 
knew the character of chief justice Downes 
to express ) were 5,223/,; the annual emolu- 
ments of the chief justice of the Common- 
pleas, 5,631/. and the annual emoluments 
of the chief baron of the Exchequer (de- 
teriorated as chief baron O’Grady had stat- 
ed them to be), 6,672/., giving to the 
chief baron an income of 1,449/. above the 
chief justice of the King’s-Bench, and of 
1,0414. above the chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Again, in justification of the 
increase of chamber practice, the chief 
baron stated that he did not believe any 
material difference to exist between the 
expense of such proceedings in the Ex- 
chequer and in the court of Chancery, 
whilst, in fact, the expence in the former 
court was above one-third greater than in 
the former. In another part of his letter 
he will be found to seek a justification in 
the usages of the court of King’s Bench, 
whilst the practice sought to be justified 
takes place in the Exchequer at all times, 
and exceeds by a considerable sum the 
costs incurred in the King’s Bench. 

He was apprehensive that he was trespas- 
sing on the time of the committee, but 
there were two or three other points on 
which he wished to touch. All the for- 
mer reports of the commissioners had been 
referred to the courts to which they relat- 
ed. The report on the courts of Equity 
was sent for the observations of the lord 
chancellor and the master of the Rolls; 
the report on the court of King’s Bench 
for the observations of the judges of that 
court. He presumed that this ninth Report 
of the commissioners had, in like manner, 
been sent to the court of Exchequer: but 
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here was the only instance in which the 
court was silent. They had the observa- 
tions, indeed, of the chief barons, but the © 
three other barons were mute ; a circum- 
stance which appeared to him to be extra- 
ordinary. It was here necessary to advert 
to a most extraordinary circumstance : 
one which he ventured to state because 
it came to his knowledge from the most 
unquestionable authority; one which he 
was ready to prove at the bar of the House, 
if it were necessary. It involved the pri- 
vileges of the House, and it charged the 
chief baron with an offence which deprived 
the returns laid on the table of the House 
of all weight and authority. He (Mr. 
Rice) had moved for certain accounts 
relating to the court of Exchequer; these 
0h had been prepared by the proper 
officer ; but as soon as the chief baron ob- 
tained any knowledge of their contents, 
he suggested that they should be altered 
and. modified to suit his own purposes. 
If such had been his conduct, it struck at 
the very root of all confidence in the 
returns he brought forward, and under any 
other circumstances than the present, would 
form a proper foundation for a specific 
charge. 

He next begged leave to call the espe- 
cial attention of the committee to one 
assertion in the chief baron’s letter. In 
the opening of that letter the chief baron — 
stated, that as all judicial fees were now 
abolished, by an act which had passed 
the House of Commons, the public could 
derive no benefit from any minute investi- 
gation of the subject. If he (Mr. Rice) 
had believed that the only character which 
his propositions could bear was retrospec- 
tive or vindictive, he would never havemade 
them; on the contrary, he believed that 
character to be prospective. Undoubtedly, 
the vulgar consideration of the compensa- 
tion of 1,500/. a year, which was to be 
paid to the chief baron for his fees, was 
one which, in these times, was not imma- 
terial. But he would not for ten times 
that sum have attempted to fix any 
delinquency on an Irish judge, were he 
not sensible of the fatal consequences 
which might follow from eerie to 
the world, that when a case had been made 


out by commissioners appointed by parlia- 
ment to inquire into alleged abuses, the 
House of Commons sheltered and screen- 
ed those to whom those abuses were as- 
cribed. We were about to send a com- 
mission to Ireland, to inquire into abuses 
of another kind. The gentlemen of whom 
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that commission was composed, possessed | 


the fullest confidence of the authority from 
which the commission emanated ; and he 
was satisfied they were as resolved as they 
were competent to dotheir duty. But what 
would become of the prospect of any benefit 
from that inquiry, if thereport of acommis- 
sion on another subject (and a subject of 
wauch greater importance; for surely the due 
administration of the Jaw was more impor- 
tant than the just collection of the revenue) 
were utterly neglected by the House? 
were the House prepared to admit that in 
matters of finance only they were attentive 
and yigilant? Was the administration of 
justice in one of the supreme courts of the 
empire of less importance than the duties 
en spirits and tobacco? Was the cha- 
racters of the judges of less importance 
than the collectors of the excise, and was 
the imposition of new taxes all that Ireland 
was to know of the superintending power 
of the imperial legislature? If no steps 
were to be taken on the reports of com- 
missions thus appointed, the trouble and 
expense, the aon of appointing them 
might be saved. The legislature had re- 
cognised the former reports of this com- 
mission, and had passed acts founded on 
them. ‘Why should they shrink from and 
disavow the present report? They had 
reformed courts of law by statutes found- 
ed on these reports. Besides, if a judge 
presiding in one of the supreme courts had 
violated the ancient laws of the land, what 
security had the House and the public for 
the ebservance of the statutes lately enac- 
ted? What security was there for the 
authority of future legislation? Two very 
important instances had occurred in very 
modern times in which the extortion of 
fees in courts of justice had been visited 
by the severest punishment. A committee 

the House of Commons was appointed 
for the consideration of the laws affecting 
insolvent debtors. A noble lord, the 
member for Northamptonshire had done 
himself the greatest honor, and had. con- 
ferred the greatest benefits upon his coun- 
try, by the ability and attention which he 
had devoted to that most important in- 
quiry. During the progress of the inves- 
tigation it appeared that the chief judge 
of the Insolvent Debtors court bad exact- 
ed fees unsanctioned bylaw. That judge 
was not continued in his office; the court in 
which abuses had grown up was freed from 
the stigma which continuance in office 
would have cast upon it. Surely the House 
will show as:high a regard. for the charac- 
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ter of the Court pf Exchequer of Ireland 
as they did for the reputation of the court 
of Insolvent Debtors in this metropolis. 
The next case to which he should refer 
was still more as well as still 
more strictly applicable; it was one too 
from the whey of which the chief baron 
could not appeal, as it had been decided 
by himself. In their second Report, the 
commigsioners of inquiry adverted to the 
law-side of the Court of Exchequer, and 
charged an officer of that court, of the 
name of Pollock, who stood very high in 
every other respect, with an unwarrantable 
augmentation of the fees of his office. On 
the suggestion of the chief baron, the 
attorney-general extracted charges from 
the Report of the commissioners to found 
a proceeding against Mr. Pollock. The 
defence was, that the practice complained 
of had been sanctioned by long usage, had 
been acquiesced in by all parties, and had, 
in many instances, originated in the time 
of Mr. Pollock’s predecessor in office. 
The chief baron, however, very properly 
dismissed that gentleman from his situa- 
tion, and the chief justice of Ireland even 
felt it his duty to remove him from another 
office which he also held. The day after 
Mr. Pollock’s dismissal, the vacancy creat- 
ed by that act was filled by the appoint- 
ment of the chief baron’s brother. Now 
the charges against Mr. Pollock were ex- 
ceedingly like the charges against the chief 
baron himself. 

Having made these statements, it would 
be better, perhaps, if he were to sit down, 
and say nothing as to the course which he 
thought ought to be pursued, if the facts 
were established. It was evident that if the 
facts were established, something must be 
done. The statement of the mere facts he 
felt tobe within the reach of his powers ; but 
to say what should be done, required more 
experienceand deliberation than he posses- 
At the sametime he was free to confess, 
that he had formed his own opinion, which, 
if it were actually incumbent upon him 
to declare, he could have no hesitation in 
declaring. Indeed he could not haye felt 
himself justifiable in bringing forward these 
charges at all, if he had not been fully 
prepared to follow them up to.a practical 
result. He.much wished, howeyer, that 
such.a step might be taken by some mem- 
ber whose abilities and experience were 
far different from his own. Assuming, 
then, that a case of delinquency.was made 
out, it was clear that some inquiry must 
be set on foot; it was clear that matters 
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‘could not rest where they were. It was 
impossible, indeed, that this conviction 
could be expressed mote strongly or better 
than it was expresséd by tlie chief baron 
himself in his lettér to Mr. Gregory. He 
there admits that the question must be 
brought to issue, forhestates that, “although 
there may be a degree of depravity which 
corrects itself by the removal of a judge, 
yet that he deprecated that middle course 
which tarnishes his hotiour, and yet leaves 
him to linger in the seat of justice too 
bad to be trusted, and not bad cnou 
to be removed.” In justice therefore either 
to the public or to the judge himself, a full, 
a fair, atid a immediate inquiry became 
necessary, and could not be resisted. There 
was wi in the chief baron’s letter which 
did net seem to him (Mr. Rice) very ap- 
plicable to the subject before the commit- 
tee: for instance, it was difficult to trace 
a connexion between the 9th Report, and 
the Impounding act. If, however, that uct, 
or the proceedings on which it was found- 
ed, did afford the chief baron any pallia- 
tion or excuse, he saw in his place the 
Jearned tember for Barnstaple, who had 
been counsel for the chief baron in the 
House of Peers, in the contest bétwéen 
the Crown and the chief baron, and 
te could probably explain the mutter 
to the House. The hon. gentleman then 
thanked the House for the patience with 
which they had listéned to him, and read 
his first resolution, and subsequently, at 
the request of the marquis of Londoudarty, 
the whole of the resolutions which it was 
‘his intention to propose. 

Captain O'Grady said, he rose for the 
purpose of oppdsing the resolutions. He 
should, under any circumstances, feel 
considerable embarrassment in addressing 
the committee ; but under the present 
circumstances, he hoped the House would 
him that indulgence which the pe- 

iarity of his situation required. Be- 
fore he proceeded further, he must sa 
that he could not accépt the cdmipli- 
‘ments paid to the talents ahd abilities of 
the chief baton at ‘the expense of ‘his in- 
tegrity and honour. What availed ‘it, 
that a man was complimented ‘dn /possess- 
ing great talents, when it was said ‘in the 
same breath, that those talents were ex- 
‘erted in’ exacting, éxtdfting ‘the 
most ifsignifi¢ant sums in his Office? “He 
was sure that the Report of ‘the comihis- 
Sioners was made with the bést possible 
intention. But admitting that, he denied 
that any legal proceeditig could beground- 
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ed upon it. In the case of Mr. Pollock, 
allu to by the hon. member, it was 
held that he could not be proceeded 
against upon the documents of the com- 
missioners, as that would be making the 
party criminate himself by the evidence 
extorted from him. The court, however, 
stated, that it was open to the atturney= 
general to proceed against Mr. Pollock 
upon all the charges contained in those 
documents, which were capable of being 
substantiated by proof. He was so pro- 
inst in this way, and was de- 
prived of his situation, There was an- 
other case of a similar nature to which 
the hon. member might have referred ; 
he meant the case of sir J. Galbraith, an 
officer of the courts. Proceedings weré 
about to be instituted against that gen- 
tleman, upon the Report of the commis- 
sioners ; but the twelve judges decidec 
such proceeding to be illegal, They 
stated, however, that if gr of char, 
existed, the individual might be procéed- 
ed against in the manner which he had 
described. Sir J. Galbraith was $0 pro- 
ceeded against, and no charge existii; 
against him, he was acquitted. He hi 
eat respect for the ¢omniissioners, but 
he thodght hé had already said enough to 
show that they were not infallible. Thé 
chief baron had stated, and truly, that 4 
bill having been introduced, for the pitt 
pose of substitating salaries for fees, he 
could not see what advaritage ¢ould be 
derived to the public from a rétrospective 
view of this question. He should, héw- 
ever, be sorry to ground ‘his argument 
upon this view of the question. The 
chief baron was, by ‘his patent, entitled to 
receive ull the fees received by his pre- 
decessor, or which being paid to the offi- 
cers, had not been received by his pre- 
decessor ; for in fact, the ‘vredecessor 
of the present chief baron was excéssive- 
ly remiss on the subject of fees. He 
thouplit it rather that the fon. 
member, in bringing this réport beforethe 
House, should have totally omitted the re- 
ts‘on the other courts. He could not 
Ip thitking that there must have been 
séme little Bias in this proceeding ; see- 
ing that those practices which were passed 
over as harmless in the Courts of King’s- 
Bench aid’ Common Pleas, were pointed 
Gut ‘as heinous in the Court of Ex- 
chequér. He agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber, that upon a subject like this it was 
impossible to hotd a-middle course, and in 
tle name of the chief baron he disclaimed 
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any such wish. With respect to the case 
of the sheriffs, the hon. member contend- 
ed that the sub-sheriff was appointed b 
‘the act. This the chief. baron denied. 
He contended that the sub-sheriff was 
never within the meaning of theact. The 
decision of the court. corroborated the 
chief baron in this. But if it was an 
error, it was one of forty years standing. 
The chief baron, in so construing the law, 
acted upon the grounds laid down by his 
predecessor ; and therefore there was on 
this head no ground of charge against 
him. The hon. member, in alluding to 
the chief baron’s clerks, had not stated 
what the duty of those clerks was. 
It was their duty to make up all the 
papers in the sheriff’s office; and for 
_ this they were paid in the same manner 
as if they had been employed in other 
offices. .He was sure the commit- 
tee would agree with himin thinking it 
futile to place such a charge at the head 
of a number of accusations, upon which.a 
bill of Impeachment was to be founded. 
Alluding to the fees for writs, he con- 
‘tended that those fees were never in- 
‘tended as a quantum meruit ; they were 
the regularly established fees of the 
office. In the Secondaries’-office, the chief 
baron received no fee which was not also 
paid to the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to which he was not, according to 
established usage, fully entitled. Next 
came the copies of bills, which were paid 
for as exemplifications were in the Court 
of Chancery. This was made a crime in 
the chief baron ;-but it was no crime in 
the Court of Chancery. The hon. mem- 
ber, as well as other gentlemen, had these 
facts with respect to the Court of Chan- 
cery before them for years without even 
alluding tothem ; but the moment a similar 
ractice was found to exist in the Court of 
xchequer, it was declared to be a high 
crime. With respect to the charge made 
against the chief baron of having received 
fees upon a number of causes which had 
never been entered, the chief baron had 
not gained any thing by the new regula- 
tion alluded to, but would have lost 
considerably, had not that regulation 
been made. The hon. member. pro- 
ceeded to answer the other charges against 
the chief baron, and in conclusion, thanked 
the committee for the attention with 
which he had been heard. He felt him- 
self bound to stand forward on that occa- 
sion ; and if his arguments had not been 
sufficiently strong, it was owing, not to 
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the deficiency of matter, but to the inabi- 
lity of the advocate. He had been de- 
fending that honour and character which 
might one day descend to him, and which, 
if it did, he should consider his proudest 
inheritance.—The hon. member sat down, 
evidently much affected, amidst the cheers 
of the House. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the hon. mover had laid his view of the 
case before the committee in a very dis- 
tinct and fair manner ; and the hon. mem- 
ber who had last addressed the committee, 
with feelings which did him great honour, 
had applied himself to the statement of 
the case with an anxiety to give all the 
information which could be given on the 
subject. But he would state to the com- 
mittee the great doubt he felt whether 
they were in a situation to form any dis- 
tinct opinion respecting the case; whe- 
ther they were satisfied that there was 
ground enough to ascertain the course to 
be taken in the prosecution of their pur- 
pose ; whether es were facts to desig- 
nate, define, and describe the nature of 
the charge, and the proper course of in- 
quiry. With his impression of the subject, 
and with such legal understanding as he 
possessed, the facts did not appear to be 
sufficiently investigated to satisfy the 
House that all the evidence was before 
them which would be necessary to justify 
an ulterior proceeding. He did not see 
at present how parliament could be de- 
livered of the question in a manner suited 
to their wisdom, and to the dignified sta- 
tion of the individual implicated. It was 
impossible to-dispose of the question either 
affirmatively or negatively. Under these 
circumstances, it occurred to him, that 
the best mode would be for the chairman 
to report progress, and that members 
should take advantage of the interval to 
consider of the course to be adopted. 

Mr. S. Rice said, he acceded willingly 
to the proposition of the noble lord. 

Mr. Abercromby concurred with the 
hon. mover, who had done his duty in a 
manner that reflected great honour on 


m. 
The Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again on Tuesday. 


Austrian Loan.] Mr. R. Smith 
rose to move for the production of a 
aper alluded to in the despatch which 
had been sent from Vienna to this country 
by lord Stewart, on the 5th of Feb. 
1818. This despatch contained the rea- 
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soning of prince Metternich and count , its new debt also. The emperor of Ause 
Stadion, in opposition to the payment of ; tria possessed a larger revenue than any 


the debt due by Austria to this country. 
His object was, toshow that the English 
government, by its acts in 1795 and 1797, 
considered the advances of money made 
by this country to Austria to be in the 
nature of debts, and not of subsidies. Mr. 
Pitt said that the loans had been solemnly 
acknowledged by Austria in the face of 
Europe, and that she never could violate 
the conditions which she had entered 
into, without the destruction of her credit. 
Mr. Pitt also observed, that Austria, be- 
yond wf other nation, was bound to be 
exact in her pecuniary engagements ; be- 
cause, from the nature of her financial 
system, she was compelled to have re- 
course to loans. From the correspond- 
ence which. had been published between 
lords Grenville and Henley, it was evi- 
dent that the former noble lord considered 
_ the money advanced, by this country to 

Austria was advanced, not as subsidies, 
but as loans ; and that the debt had never 
been discharged. He had also the au- 
thority of the noble marquis himself, to 
prove that government regarded the claim 
on the part of this country against Aus- 
_ tia as still in existence. In paint of fact, 
the people of this country were not only 
suffering the loss of 21 millions anda 
half, but were also paying the interest on 
the money. Now, when the emperor of 
Austria contracted the debt with this 
country, he pledged himself that the 
finances of England should never be 
_ burthened with paying the interest. of the 
‘loan. Every. article of the conventions 
which had been agreed upon at Vienna. in 
1795 and 1797 had been violated by the 
Austrian government. When our govern- 
ment, in 1818, applied to Austria for 
some ship-timber to be taken: in liquida- 
tion of part of the debt, the Austrian 
government not only refused to let us 
have the timber, but denied the existence 
-of the debt altogether. Under these 
circumstances, he thought that ministers, 
instead of opposing the motion, ought, in 
the present situation of our finances, to 
be willing to afford every possible infor- 
mation. No country had lost more by 
the war than England; while on the other 
hand,: none had benefited more by the: 
same circumstance than Austria. Her 


present resources’ were almost incalcu- 

ble. Her government had lately de- 
elared, that it had not only been enabled 
to b, ‘ag ty old debt, but a large part of 


other sovereign in Europe. He wasso 
abundantly supplied with money, that he 
had been able to make war upon Naples, 
and had now made a tender of his services 
to the king of Sardinia. When we sawthe 
emperor enjoying these advantages, did 
it not become the duty of our govern- 
ment to inquire on what ground he re- © 
fused to pay the debt which he owed to 
this country? There was nothing of a, 
— character attached to this subject. 

t embraced no question of diplomacy, 
but was merely the assertion of a just 
demand on the part of England. 

The Marquis of Londonderry admitted, 
that if government was inclined to com- 
promise the affair with Austria, there 
might be some ground for the interference 
of the House. But that was not the 
case. He should certainly be deceiving 
the House if he were to represent the 
debt due by Austria.as good as assets 
to the same amount in the hands of this 
government. . It was true that the money 
advanced to Austria was advanced in the 
shape of loans; but. in ‘consequence of 
the struggles in which she had been en- 
gaged since the loans were,advanced, that. 
power had not hitherto been considered 
capable of satisfying the claims of this 
country. . Every administration which 
had existed in this country since, had been 
of opinion that Austria was unable to 
pay her debts; although he could prove, 
if he were not unwilling to trespass on 
the time of the HowSe, that she had 
wished todo so. He certainly thought 
that Austria would stand ill in the eyes 
of the world, if she denied the debt, until 
she received a quietus from this country. 
But he was of opinion that it would only 
prejudice the interests of this country 
when the period should arrive for an 
arrangement with Austria, if the House 
were now to interfere. 

Mr. Warre observed, that as. matters 

now stood, even a compromise seemed 
hopeless, as Austria refused all recogni- 
tion of the loan: no man could draw any 
other conclusion from the papers, than . 
that the faith of Austria was not to be 
depended on. 
. The Hon, J. W. Ward said, that the 
hon. mover was entitled to the thanks of 
the country, for agitating this question. 
A vast sum of money was owing to us- 
from a foreign. state. In the present em- 
— state of our finances, when re-~, 
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trenchment on the one hand and taxation 
on the other had been carried to their 
utmost limits, it was the duty of the House 
to inquire what chance we had of recover- 
ing it. A small part ofsuch an enormous 
debt, if repaid, would afford considerable 
reliet, and still greater satisfaction to the 
- people of England. He could not, how- 
ever, press for the production of the dis- 
patch to which he referred. The noble 
secretary of state had assured them that 
it would be prejudicial to the progress of 
the negociation ; and he could easily con- 
ceive in what manner. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the Austrian government to have 
insisted upon certain principles, from 
which there might be still some hope that 
they might recede, how much more diffi- 
cult that retractation would be rendered 
after they had been published in the 
face of all Europe. He felt it difficult 
to understand on what points the ne- 
gociation could turn. If Austria denied 
the obligation, never was there a more 
scandalous breach of faith. If she 
stood upon the plea of inability, the 
question no doubt assumed a different as- 
pect. The finances of all despotic go- 
vernments, more especially those of 
Austria, were enveloped in an obscurity 
which no eye could penetrate. The 
grand principles by which they seemed to 
be governed were concealment and irre- 
sponsibility. But though the nature of 
the case did not admit of complete proof, 
there were circumstances that made one 
suspect that Austria was by no means so 
little able to discliarge her obligations as 
she would pretend ; not, indeed, to pay 
so vast a sum in one year, or in two, or 
in three; but to put it in a train of gradual 
liquidation. Austria -was a country of 
great natural resources, which were con- 
tinually rising up, in spite of that ancient 
and venerable system of mal-administra- 
tion that was so dear to the princes and 
statesmen of the imperial House. It 
was true, that during the early part of 
the struggle with France, her efforts had 
been very great; but it was equally true, 
that for some years before the fall of Na- 
poleon, she had enjoyed complete repose 
under the shadow of his protection— 
years, to us, of the heaviest expense, 
and most exhausting exertion. The two 
last wars in which she had been engaged 
were but short; and at the peace, by 
which England gained immense glory, 
but was content to forego selfish objects, 


the emperor, who had gained no glory at 
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all, was compensated by more solid ad- 
vantages. Never was labourer of the 
eleventh hour so richly repaid. He was 
placed not only on an equal footing with 
those that had borne the toil and heat of 
the day, but on a far superior one. He 
might, indeed, justly say, that the sacri- 
fices he had made on the side of feel- 
ing and character, were such as entitled 
him to a liberal equivalent on that of in- 
terest. He had violated the most solemn 
public engagements—he had broken asun- 
der the closest domestic ties—he had de- 
graded his grandson—he had made his 
daughter a widow, by condemning his 
son-in-law to perpetual exile—a punish- 
ment due, perhaps, to the guilty ambition 
of that great disturber of mankind—just 
from Russia—just from Prussia—just from 
England—but from Austria, altogether 
cruel, perfidious, and wicked. For these 
deeds, his imperial majesty had received 
Dalmatia, the Tyrol, Saltzburgh, all Lom- 
bardy, and all the Venetian States—some 
of the finest and richest provinces—some 
of the noblest and most famous cities in 
all Europe; and from these he had never 
ceased to draw money to the capital of 
what was ironically called his paternal go- 
vernment, by every art and every severity 
of fiscal exaction. Were we then to be- 
lieve that the emperor had not a single 
florin in his gga to repay to the 
suffering people of England money ad- 
vanced, in order to save him from being 
hurled from his throne by the victorious 
armies of republican France? He was 
convinced that if the negociation were 
conducted with vigor, and in that high 
and temperate tone which, under such 
circumstances, England had a right to 
assume, it could not fail of success. He 
did not rely upon the gratitude or good 
faith of the imperial ministers; they had 
disclaimed both. But the friendship of 
England was too important to be risked 
for a comparatively trifling object. No 
doubt Austria was a valuable ally to 
England, but the advantages were not 
equal on both sides. England could 
maintain her power and pre-eminence, not 
only without but in spite of Austria; but 
Austrian ascendancy was entirely the 
work of England. If. Austria were left 
to herself, she must quickly yield: to her 
enemies, foreign and domestic. Nocoun- 
try was more hated at’ home and abroad 
—by her neighbours and her dependents. 
She was hated by the great powers, to 
whom she was a rival—and by the small, 
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ones, to whom she was an oppressor— 
but, most of all, by those provinces which 
she had acquired by fraud and violence, 
and which she governed by the same 
means by which she had obtained them. 
She was hated by Russia—hated by 
Prussia—hated by the smaller German 
States—hated in Poland—hated in Italy— 
hated even in her ancient hereditary 
dominion of the Tyrol; whose loyal and 
valiant struggle in her behalf had form- 
ed one of the most splendid chapters in 
the history of the late war, but which she 
had alienated by cruelty and injustice— 
and where, never again, would a drop of 
blood be shed, or an arm voluntarily 
raised in her cause. If Austria perse- 
vered in an act of insolent barefaced in- 
justice towards her only firm and powerful 
friends, it was because she flattered her- 
self that they might be duped with impu- 
nity. That it was the duty of ministers 
to prevent; and, in the confidence that 
they would not neglect that duty, he gave 
them his vote. 

Mr. James supported the motion, con- 
tending that the emperor of Austria could 
have no keeper of his conscience, other- 
wise he never could have denied the ex- 
istence of this just debt. 

Mr. &. Smith, after what had passed, 
begged to withdraw his motion. 


' American Loyatists.] Mr. Cour- 
tenay said, he had great satisfaction in be- 
ing able to inform the House, that there 
were funds at the disposal of the Crown, 
‘out of which it was the intention of his 
majesty to provide for the claims of the 
American loyalists. It was not therefore 
necessary to press the motion for a com- 
mittee on those claims. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 25. 


Stave Trape.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown, on rising to make his pro- 
mised motion respecting the Foreign slave- 
trade, said, that though the attention of 
the House had been called many times 
to that interesting subject, it never had 
been called to it under circumstances 
which more strongly required their con- 
sideration. If the result of their en- 
deavours had been more fortunate than 
they were, it would still become their 
lordships, after the lapse of so long a 
period since the abolition of that detes- 
table traffic by this country, and the en- 
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gagements entered into by the other 
states of Europe preparatory to the same 
desirable end, to take a review of the 
subject for the satisfaction of their minds 
as to the progress of those combined mea- 
sures. But, unfortunately, the circum- 
stances which now solicited their lord- 
ships’ attention were such as to render 
it incumbent on tbem to stimulate the go- 
vernment to still further exertions for the 
putting down of that abuse which still 
continued to disgrace the world, under the 
negligence or connivance of other powers. 
Whatever opinion he might have enter- 
tained as to the efforts which were made 
at the congress of Vienna, for the purpose 
of enforcing what parliament had de- 
clared to be an object of such importance 
with this country; however he might 
have complained of remissness in that in- 
stance ; he was ready to state on the pre- 


sent occasion, that great exertions had. 


been exhibited, and particularly by his 
majesty’s ministers, in order to put down 
that odious traffic abroad, which we had 
banished from our own dependencies 
When this country resolved upon relin- 
quishing her share in the guilty traffic, it 
was expected that into the vacuum thus 
created, unprincipled adventurers from all 
quarters of the world would run. Ac- 
cordingly, as had been foreseen, on the 
restoration of peace, the unprincipled 
and wicked of all nations speculated on 
the opportunity. Against this there was 
no remedy, but in the engagements with 
foreign states. Great Britain was en- 
titled, in the name of humanity and jus- 
tice, to appeal to those other countries, 
upon whom she had prevailed in the con- 
gress of Vienna, to join with her in the 
endeavour to abolish it throughout the 
world. No power was found at that con- 
gress so base, so unprincipled, so ignorant 
of what was due to mankind from Chris- 
tian governments and Christian nations, 
as to identify itself with this traffic ; on the 
contrary, there was but one voice from all, 
with the exception of Portugal, declaring, 
that the trade should be put an end to. 
In pursuance of these engagements, acts 
and ordinances were passed. * Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, France, and 
America, all pledged themselves to the 
abolition within stated periods. The con- 
gress of America had proved its sincerity, 
and in furtherance of the great object in 
which it concurred with this country, had 
passed an act last session, » declaring all 
her subjects who embarked in the slave 
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trade, whether.in American or foreign 
vessels, guilty of piracy, and liable to the 
punishment of death. He now came to 
the painful task of calling their lordships’ 
attention to the manner in which those 
treaties had been executed by the.other 
countries; and it was with great concern 
he stated, that with the single exception 
of the United States, they had all failed 
to carry their engagements into effect. 
At that one instance their satisfaction 
must stop; for the rest had manifested 
such laxity in punishing, and even in some 
cases such a degree of favour towards, 
persons carrying on the trade, as greatly 
to counteract the exertions made by this 
country. Turning in the first place, to 
Spain, their lordships would find, from 
the papers before the House, that though 
Spain had engaged to abolish the slave 
trade north of the line, from 1817, and 
south of the line from. 1820, our own 
consul at the Havannah stated, that slave 
ships continued to enter that port, and 
slaves continued to be landed at the Ha- 
vannah itself, so little was the attention 
paid to the abolition law. .Up to May 


1820, vessels were still fitting out for the 
same purpose. With regard to Portugal, 
their lordships would find that no ma- 


terial diminution had taken place in the 
slave trade: 18,000 slaves had been car- 
ried into her colonies since the abolition. 
Of 2;000 conveyed to South America, 
one-fourth had been lost; and in one 
vessel, out of 300, 144 had died. There 
was too much reason to suspect that many 
persons in authority were concerned in 
the traffic. The Portuguese governor of 
the Isle of Princes, was one of them ; and 
it was notorious that there was no dimi- 
nution in the supply of slaves from Africa 
to Surinam.—He now came to the steps 
taken by France, and sure it was to be 
expected that a people living under a re- 
presentative government, and enjoying pri- 
vileges themselves, should feel a desire to 
carry the laws against this odious and 
detestable traffic into effect. Years had 
elapsed, yet no effort had been made; and 
they had the authority of sir George 
Collier hat, under the French flag, not 
less than 60,000 slaves were brought from 
Africa in the course of a single year. 
The remissness of the French government 
might be collected from two instances to 
which he should refer. The Jeune Estelle 
and another ship called the Rodeur, were 
fitted out for the traffic. Sir C. Stuart, 
whose exertions in such cases were en- 
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titled to the highest praise, communicated 
the fact to the French government: but 
the only answer made to him was the affi- 
davit of a captain, who swore that he 
knew nothing of the slave trade, and that 
the Spanish and other vessels concerned 
in it called themselves French, for the 
purpose of casting the odium upon that 
country. The vessels sailed to their des- 
tination: it happened that some time 
after the Rodeur left the coast of Africa, 
a dreadful ophthalmia prevailed among 
the slaves, which was communicated to 
the crew; so that there was but a single 
man who could see to guide the vessel 
into port. There was but. too much 
reason to believe that many of the slaves, 
who became totally blind, were thrown 
overboard as unproductive articles of 
merchandize; some were, however, con- 
veyed to the hospitals, and so singular 
and severe were the symptoms of the 
disease, that it became the subject of sci- 
entific inquiry at the Ophthalmia Institu- 
tion, at Paris. So notoriously was the 
trade carried on; yet it would seem that 
the vigilance of the French police could 
not enable them to ascertain whether the 
Rodeur carried out slaves at all. Such 
was the unpardonable remissness of the 
French government. In the case of the 
Jeune Estelle, which was overtaken by a 
British cruiser, there was reason to fear 
that many of the slaves had been thrown 
overboard in casks; and many, both men 
and women, were found stuffed into casks 
on board, and almost.expiring. They 
were discovered by a British sailor, who- 
overheard their feeble groans. These 
facts were sufficient to prove that the ne- 
farious traffic was likely to extend with 
aggravated cruelty, if some further at- 
tempt was not made by this ean: 
After quoting the dispatch of sir G. 
Collier, in corroboration of the success 
of the trade, he alluded to an advertise- 
ment’ in a French'newspaper, as an addi- 
tional instance of its notoriety. The ad- 
vertisement described a vessel then fitting 
up for the coast of Africa, there to pur- 
chase about 100 mules. Such was the 
flimsy pretext, which was found sufficient, 
under the eye of an enlightened govern- 
ment, to carry on a trade which desolated 
one quarter of the globe. He had much 
to however, in stating, that the. 
Indian government had concluded a treat 
two years.ago, with the Arabs, in whi 

it stipulated for the abolition of the slave 
trade, and that the Arabs observed it 
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strictly. He was aware of the difficulty 
of making suggestions that were likely to 
be beneficial ; but he thought this country 
had clearly a right to call upon other 
countries, who proposed to join us in 
putting down the traffic, but resisted a 
right of search to state by what means 
they proposed to carry their purpose into 
effect. Abandoning the principle of mu- 
tual search, it might be worth while to 
consider, whether some modification could 
not be found which would reconcile it to 
all parties. For instance, might not the 
presence of an officer from each country, 
on board the searching vessel, to sanc- 
tion the search of vessels from the 
same country, reconcile all to the prac- 
tice, without compromising the right}? 
Another principle was that of universal 
registry, and a grant of freedom to all 
whose births were not registered after a 
certain time. It was not on the ground 
of humanity alone that this trade was to 
be resisted; it carried along with it pas- 
sions and habits blighting to the industry 
of nations, The noble marquis concluded 
with moving an address couched in the 
same terms as the address moved by Mr. 
Wilberforce in the House of Commons 
on the following day. | 

Earl Bathurst said, that though he did 
not agree implicitly in every sentiment 
contained in the address, he should give 
it his support. With respect to the adop- 
tion of a registry, as there was not the 
same general dislike to the trade among 
the people of other countries which ex- 
isted in this, it was much to be feared 
that it would be evaded. The conduct of 
other countries on the subject was a 
matter of great delicacy. All he hoped 
was, that their lordships would believe 
that the government of this country had 
done its duty; and he would promise 
them that no exertion should be spared 
to give effect to the abolition by every 
means which ministers could command. 

Lord Calthorpe expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the avowal of the noble lord, and 
declared himself strongly in favour of the 
motion, 
The motion was agreed to nem. dis. 
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Monday, June 25. 
Navication Acts.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a Committee onthe 


Navigation acts, 
_ Mr. Wallace said, he did not mean to 
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enter into a review of the actual situation 
of the commerce of the country, neither. 
did he intend to describe the effects which 
had been produced by a transition from 
war to peace. They were now in asitua- 
tion extremely different from that. in 
which they were placed some years ago. 
They had not now the undivided empire 
of the sea; they could not command the 
navigation of the ocean, but must be con- 
tent to proceed on a fair system of com- 
petition, and to carry on their dealings 
under strict commercial rules. It must 
be evident that there was abundant ground 
at the present moment for making. every 
effort in our. power to assist trade and 
commerce. Before he came to the pro- 
positions which he meant to submit, he 
wished to state one object that he had in 
view in bringing this subject forward. 
Important as these propositions were, he 
felt that they were less important than 
the general purpose which he contem- 
plated. He brought these measures for- 
ward, connected with and as parts only of 
a project, the paramount importance of 
which every writer on the commerce of 
this country had acknowledged; and 
which had been recommended by the 
committee, in the chair of which he had 
had the honour of sitting. In conse- 
quence of that recommendation, it now 
devolved on him to bring the subject be- 
fore the House. The object was, to sim- 
plify and consolidate, and thereby to ren- 
der more beneficial, the general commer- 
cial Jaw of the country. It was intended 
to do this, by relieving it from a great 
part of that immense mass of legislation 
which successive centuries had heaped on 
it; and by removing those contrarieties 
and contradictions, by which almost every 
portion of the existing law was rendered 
obscure, and difficult of application. 
There were not much short of 2,000 laws 
relating to the commerce of the country. 
And when he added, that these acts were 

assed during almost every period of our 

istory, under various circumstances, 
sometimes of a mercantile, and sometimes 
of a political nature, and that the princi- 
ple of restriction had always predomi- 
nated, and been enforced by the strongest. 
measures, he thought it could not be 
deemed extraordinary, if there appeared 
in laws so passed, a great deal of confu- 
sion and contradiction. Many of those 
laws were enforced by the severe penalty 
of seizure and confiscation. They: ope- 
rated greatly to the injury of the com- 
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merce of the country, because they 
checked the spirit of adventure. The re- 
vision of these laws divided itself, first, 
into that part of the commercial code 
which applied to our intercourse with fo- 
reign nations ; and next, into that portion 
of it which applied to the intercourse car- 
ried on between different parts of the em- 
pire. This was the first great division 
which he wished to make. It then di- 
vided itself into the revision of laws relat- 
ing to the colonies, to the fisheries, to the 
Coasting-trade, and to the registry. Pur- 
suing these different heads, a general con- 
solidation of the commercial law of the 
country would be effected; and instead 
of being dispersed over the whole of the 
Statute-book, it might, without much difli- 
culty, be brought together in a compara- 
tively moderate compass. That which 
was doubtful would be cleared up; that 
which was beneficial would be retained ; 
and that which was useless or injurious 
would be rejected. A system of law 
would thus be produced, more befitting 
the present situation of Europe, more 
liberal to foreign states, more beneficial 
to England, and in every respect more 
worthy of perhaps the greatest commer- 
cial nation that ever existed. He would, 
in effecting this object, lay aside all the 
laws that related to the production of the 
revenue, and those which were intended 
to protect particular interests. The pro- 
positions which he meant to introduce 
would point out distinctly how trade 
should be carried on; in what ships, to 
what places, and in what manner. The 
object he had in view was to enable every 
man to know distinctly what the law per- 
mitted, and what it prohibited; so that it 
would be in his power to enter into any 
branch of the trade of this country, un- 
' checked by any of those apprehensions by 
which he was at present beset. The ap- 
prehension that he might incur some pe- 
nalty, with the existence of which he was 
unacquainted, but which perhaps lay 
darkling in the deep recesses of the Sta- 
tute-book ; the fear that some obscure 
enactment might be enforced to rob him 
of his profits, and consign him to ruin, 
paralyzed the efforts of the merchant. It 
was to obviate this vexatious state of ‘the 
law that he was anxious to introduce the 
measure to which he had alluded. It was 
his design to give additional freedom 
to the shipping of England, and to extend 
that freedom also to the vessels of foreign 
states, by relaxing but not departing, 
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materially from the fundamental principle 
of legislation which had been acted on for 
centuries. Although the expansion of 
commerce must have been one of the 
most important objects of that legislation, 
it had not succeeded to the desired ex- 
tent. Every thing, he believed, had been 
done to encourage commerce that was in 
the power of those who had legislated on 
the subject; but, as the establishment of 
maritime power was deemed of much 
greater importance than the extension of 
trade, they had adopted the navigation 
laws. Much undoubtedly had been done 
in favour of commerce; but, whenever 
there was an opposition between com- 
merce and navigation, commerce was 
always obliged to give way, and was 
made a sacrifice to the interests of navi- 
gation. This formed the foundation of 
all the navigation laws. To the general 
wisdom of those laws he was happy to 
bear testimony : at the same time he must 
lay it down as an established principle, that 
commerce and navigation were insepara- 
bly connected with each other. The 
only true foundation for a powerful ma- 
rine, was a great, flourishing, and exten- 
sive commerce. They ought, therefore, 
to use their best endeavours to extend 
the commerce of the country, and to re- 
move every barrier that stood in its way, 
by rescinding all those restrictions. which 
could possibly be given up. He knew 
that there were particular cases in which 
those restrictions could not be removed. 
There were claims of justice and of pro- 
tection to which parliament must un- 
doubtedly attend. But this he must 
state, that every commercial restriction 
should have in view the preservation of 
our maritime power. That was the- only 
ground of policy on which restrictions 
could be wisely continued. -It was under 
these impressions that he came to the 
consideration of the navigation laws, ‘as 
they affected the intercourse of this 
country with foreign states. He intend- 
ed, first to consolidate, and next to 
amend them, by doing away certain re- 
strictions, by affording a greater degree 
of freedom to the shipping of this country, 
and also to the vessels and commerce of 
foreign states. He wished to give to the 
commerce of foreign nations the free- 
est possible-access for the purpose of ex- 
portation from England. In short, he 
was desirous of making this country the 
general dépét, the great of the 
commerce of the world.—The proposi- 
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tions he meant to submit to the committee 
were three. The first measure would be 
a bill of general repeal, which would apply 
to a great number of acts. The principle 
of the navigation laws was embodied in the 
12th of Charles the 2nd, and in several 
acts that were founded on it. That act 
divided itself into the law, as it related to 
Europe, and as it referred to the inter- 
course between different parts of the Bri- 
tish empire. As to Europe, importation 
was free with respect to all articles, ex- 
cept certain products which were known 
under the name of ** enumerated articles.” 
But it was necessary that the articles not 
prohibited should be brought from foreign 
countries in ships belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, or else in vessels the property of the 
state whose produce was imported. 
There was another restriction under this 
law, by which certain articles, the manu- 
facture of Holland and the Netherlands, 
could not be imported under the penalty 
of confiscation. It was his intention to 
move for the complete repeal of every act 
passed on this subject antecedently to the 
12th of Charles 2nd. They were not 
much short of 200 ; and he would propose 
their repeal on the ground, either of their 
conflicting with the principle which go- 
verned our navigation law, or because 
they were rendered useless, their opera- 
tion having been superseded by other 
enactments. With a view to this ob- 
ject, a very laborious examination of 
all the laws relating to commerce had 
taken place. He had availed himself 
of the assistance of gentlemen who were 
perfectly competent to the task of inves- 
tigating the existing laws. When he men- 
tioned the names of Mr. Brooke and of 
sir T. Tomline, he was sure they would 
be recognised as individuals well known 
to the House for their talents. He would, 
in the first instance, introduce a bill to 
repeal the laws to the extent he had 
stated. He did not mean to call for the 
passing of it in the present session ; but 
it should be laid on the table for the con- 
sideration of gentlemen. The measures 
he proposed to introduce would range 
themselves under three heads: first, im- 
portation ; secondly, exportation; and 
thirdly, the laws of staple. The right 
hon. gentleman having completed a sum- 
mary review of the navigation laws, pro- 


ceeded to contend that the main object, 
with a view to which they had been 
framed, had been accomplished, namely, 
that of making us the greatest maritime 
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power in the world. The importance of 
such an object could never be overrated. 
The proposition was unquestionably cor- 
rect, that they who possessed the domi- 
nion of the seas, would command the 
commerce of the world ; and to command 
the commerce was to command the wealth 
of the world. It might also be added, 
that to command its wealth, was to com- 
mand the world itself. He proposed, 
with these views, to repeal ali the acts 
antecedent to the act of Charles 2nd, in 
order to remove the existing contradic- 
tions. He next came to the question 
Whether any, and if any, what additional 
alterations this body of laws would then 
require? He should suggest two: one 
of these, in the desire of giving addi- 
tional freedom to foreign commerce ; the 
other, with the same view towards our 
shipping interest. As the navigation laws 
at present stood, there were certain of 
them, by which Holland, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany, as to a variety of 
articles, were absolutely excluded from 
our commerce: with respect to some of 
those articles, indeed, they were cut off 
from all intercourse with this country in 
any shape whatever. These restrictions 
he should propose to do away. He could 
consider them only as the vestiges of that 
ancient distrust and enmity which, he 
trusted, in these days existed no more. 
This country could no longer entertain 
the same ill-will towards them. Holland, 
for instance, had ceased to be the object 
of national jealousy,—to be the emporium 
of the world, or the general carrier be- 
tween all nations. The intended removal 
of certain other restrictions which were 
imposed upon our commerce with Russia 
and a part of Turkey, would have the 
effect, he trusted, of leaving the trade of 
this country with the whole of Europe 
infinitely more free and open than it at 
present was. By the bill in question he 
should propose to make one or two addi- 
tions only to what were called the enu- 
merated articles of the statute of Charles 
2nd; and to articles so enumerated would 
then be confined all the restrictions which 
would, for the future, be laid on the mu- 
tual commerce of Great Britain and those 
countries. There was another restriction 
which he- also should propose to remove. 
It regarded our commerce, both with 
European powers and those of other con- 
tinents. The enumerated articles which 
he had before alluded to could, under 
the existing laws, be imported into this 
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country only in ships of the countries 


_ which ‘such articles were the produce of, 
 orin British bottoms. This part of the 


law he was desirous of repealing, consi- 
dering it to be of the most vexatious ope- 
ration. If a merchant, resident in any 
one of such countries, was desirous of 
exporting any article, the particular 
produce of it, and had a vessel in ‘the 
port, but belonging to another state, he 
could not send it hither by that vessel, 
but must take up a British one, or wait 
till he could charter one of his own na- 
tion. This was at once vexatious and 
injurious to the foreign merchant, and 
inefficient for the purposes of our own 
law. -The only effect of this arrange- 
ment was, to make the assortment of the 
cargo more tedious and inconvenient. 
The whole of this enactment, therefore, 
he proposed to do away. Another de- 
fect of the present system arose out of 
the division’ of Europe into kingdoms. 
It was well-known that there was a great 
difference in that division between the 
age of Charles 2nd and the present time ; 
and the consequence was, that the law 
made distinctions which were perfectly 
unfounded. What was France in that 
day was not France now. Thus, goods 


might come from Calais, a port of | 


France, without any interruption ; which 
very goods, as coming from Dunkirk, now 
equally a port of France, were absolutely 
prohibited by the existing law. Could any 
thing be more absurd? To avoid the re- 
currence of similar anomalies he proposed 
to destroy these distinctions of countries 
altogether, and to substitute for them 
the distinctions of articles of produce. 
As the law now stood, the produce of 
Asia, Africa, and America, could only be 
brought to this kingdom from the ports 
of those continents directly. But he 
should suggest the alteration of this ordi- 
nance. If Asiatic produce, for instance, 
were shipped from a port in America, he 
should propose that it be permitted to be 
exported from America hither. After all 
the inquiries he had been able to make, 
he was perfectly convinced that the fo- 
reign ship could not trade cheaper than 
the British ship; but, on the contrary, 
that if the British ship had only fair play, 
it could trade much more cheaply than 
the foreigner. The supposition that the 
cheapness of the ship affected the com- 
merce, proved too much ; and was rather 
fatal to the argument of those who had 
insisted upon that principle; for, if it 
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were true, the whole carrying trade of 
the north of Europe would, at that rate, 
be confined to ships built in that particu- 
lar part of the world, where ships cost the 
least sums in building. The fact, how- 
ever, was quite otherwise; for the carry- 
ing trade in our own and other vessels 
was daily making its way there. As the 
continuance of a state of peace furnished 
the only chance of a continuance of the 
trade with continental Europe, he should 
endeavour to take a security for its pre- 
servation to us: for though the advan- 
tages of that trade to the continent, gene- 
rally, were great, he did not think that 
they were so great as that we might ex- 
pect, in the event of a war, that they 
would suffice to ensure its continuance. 
The security, therefore, which he should 
propose to take, would be the imposition 
of a duty on all property imported from 
Africa, Asia, or America, in European 
vessels not being British ; and this duty 
would be put on, not for the purpose of 
raising any large revenue from it; but 
with the view of preventing such importa- 
tions from becoming an habitual trade.— 
There might*be some difference amon 

honourable gentlemen in regard to severa 
of the minor points which were embraced 
by these measures; but, on the general 
principle of enabling this country to be~ 
come the general depot of the commercial 
produce of the whole world as it were, no 
such difference of opinion could arise. 
This was the principle of a commercial 
nation’s wealth, of its greatness, and its 
influence. To this cause might be attri- 
buted the opulence and prosperity of the 
commercial states of Italy in the middle 
ages. ‘Those states possessed all the en- 
terprize of commerce, and became the 
dépét of the general produce of the 
world. The same thing might be said of 
Holland, which owed its rise and its ad- 
vancement to these very causes, at a later 
period ; and whose fall might be, perhaps, 
properly attributed to her inordinate jea- 
ousy of that advantageous station among 
kingdoms. The circumstance of a na- 
tion’s becoming this grand dépdt, had 
always been productive of beneficial 
effects to commerce generally. He 
thought it not too much to’ say, on this 


‘occasion, that in exact proportion to 


those advantages, which our becoming 
that dépét would confer upon the world 
at large, would be the benefits that would 
accrue to us. It certainly did appear to 
have been reserved for these days to see 
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the policy of making this country the ge- 
neral dépét of commerce, and he antici- 
pated from such a system of measures the 
happiest results. It was not until the 
year 1803 that this great principle had 
been at all recognized by our legislature ; 
and then an act of parliament was passed, 
in which, for the first time, it seemed to 
be in some way affirmed. But as for the 
system generally to which he had been 
directing-the attention of the House, it 
did appear to him that their policy, at all 
times an illiberal one, was a policy, the 
rule of which in time of peace was abso- 
lutely inapplicable. When, from the 
state of the world, there were in other 
countries manufactures ; when otherstates 
possessed ships ; when other nations had 
capital to employ ; it did appear to him 
monstrously absurd, that we should de- 
ptive ourselves of that great advantage 
which we might derive from becoming 
the dépét of the world; and this, too, 
from the mere desire of preventing the 
roduce of foreign countries from getting 
into any foreign market: as if, because 
we could not have the one benefit, we 
should deprive ourselves of the other,— 
thebenefit of such produce coming through 
this country—He should put in the 
clauses of his bill, the words * excepting 
such articles as are herein excepted ; 
and he would state what was the reason 
of that exception. Ifhe were to exclude 
these words, it would appear as if he 
meant to prejudge the great question 
‘with respect to the transit duty bearing 
‘on certain foreign goods, particularly 
linens. Now, he by no means wished so 
to prejudge it ; and therefore he thought 
it best to put in a special exception of 
this kind. He intended to propose 
‘almost an entirely new regulation of the 
warehouse duties and system; and for 
that purpose he should suggest that all 
goods imported into this country be di- 
vided into two classes. In the first class, 
he should place all those which paid the 
highest duties, and of the consumption 
of” which in this country there was the 
greatest danger. He should propose, 
that all such goods be kept in warehouses 
of a particular description ; being either 
in docks, or surrounded by walls; or that 
such goods be assigned to any certain 
“warehouses to be specified by warrant 
from three lords of the Treasury. This 
having been done, it was his intention 
‘that goods so warehoused should have the 
advantage of being exempted from re- 
VOL. V. 
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-weighing, and liability to such allowance 


for deficiencies as it was customary to 
subject them to. The second class of 
goods he should propose to be placed in 
warehouses of a less secure description, 
and that, in all cases of suspicion, they 
should be liable to re-weighing and re- 


examination. He should wish an average 


of the deficiencies allowed under the pre- 
sent system to be taken; and a certain 
scale of allowance made for deficiencies 
taking place in goods deposited in ware- 
houses the best secured: that allowance 
to be extended, after a proportidnate 
rate, to goods deposited in warehouses of 
a less secure description. Upon the sub- 
ject of these deficiencies generally, he 
thought that goods, in many cases, could 
not be exempted from the inconvenience ; 
and in point of fact, he was not desirous 
that they should be; for that circum- 
stance might operate to induce the build~ 
ing of such docks and warehouses as 
might, in time, exempt commercial men 
from it entirely. He was himself one of 


those who felt the advantages of the dock 


system in the highest degree, both with 
respect to its operation on the revenue, 
and to the protection from plunder which 
it extended to the merchant. All these 
advantages, however, he thought it was 
very possible fully to retain, and yet allow 
a fair competition between the docks and 
stores generally. Much benefit from that 
competition would unquestionably accrue 
to the public. He should further pro- 
pose, that in the bill all the regulations 
upon this subject, which were dispersed 
at present through a variety of acts, 
should in one single statute be brought 
altogether under view. He proposed by 
it to do away with every kind of prohibi- 
tion that now existed in our commercial 
system. Experience had proved that the 
principle of prohibition had no effective 
operation. It raised the price of the arti- 
cle; and yet the article under that disad- 
vantage, and with an additional cost to 
cover the risk, always obtained a sale; 
instances were not wanting where a com- 
modity was sought after white the prohi- 
bition existed, but of which, when the 
prohibition was removed, the consump- 
tion ceased. It was to be lamented that 
the foreign trade of this country had long 
laboured under very severe burdens, 
which were in a high degree injurious to 
it; and particularly from the heavy 
charges to which it was subjected on ac- 
re of the light and harbour dues. He 
4Q 
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had received a letter on this subject from 
a consul abroad, who had been much em- 
ployed by foreign powers, and who stated 
that he knew several instances of masters 
of vessels, who were sailing under instruc- 
tions from their owners, not to enter, 
under penalty of losing their employments 
and emoluments, any British port, ex- 
cepting in cases of the most imminent 
peril. These instructions were given in 
consequence of the heavy demands which 
were made on foreign ships for these 
dues. Now, it must be apparent that in 
nine cases out of ten, if the near ap- 
proach of what a master might consider 
to be imminent peril, was to be the con- 
dition of putting into a British port, 
these ships must be lost atsea. Onevery 
ground, therefore, both of advantage to 
the country and of humanity to those 
engaged in navigating our seas, he should 
propose to have these burthens removed, 
or alleviated as far as could be effected. 
Such was the outline of the propositions 
which he had felt it his duty to submit to 
the House. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, ‘ That the chair- 
man be directed to move the House for 
Jeave to bring in a bill to repeal diverse 
ancient statutes and parts of statutes, so 
far as they relate to the importation into, 
and the exportation from, England, of 
goods and merchandise from and to fo- 
reign countries ;” also, * a bill to explain 
and amend the several acts for the en- 
couragement and increase of shipping and 
navigation ; and to regulate the importa- 
tion of goods and merchandise into Great 
Britain, so far as relates to the countries 
from whence and the ships in which such 
be made:” also, “a bill to make more 
effectual provision for the permitting 
goods imported into Great Britain to be 
warehoused or secured without payment 
of duty.” 
_ Mr. Sykes said, he concurred in the ge- 
neral view taken by the right hon. member. 
He would, however, reserve to a future 
ex his observations upon its details. 
e was not so wedded to the existing 
navigation laws as to oppose any amend- 
ment upon them; but he felt that any 
alteration ought to be matter of serious 
deliberation. He was aware that there 
existed among the shipping interest a 
strong feeling of alarm upon this question. 
It was true that the shipping interest was 


of great value, but of late the ship-owners: 


Merived no advantage from their ships. 
‘The right hon. member was mistaken if he 
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imagined that British ships could com- 
pete with those of foreign countries. The 
fact was, that in such an event as the re- 
moval of all restriction, Holland and other 
countries would, from the cheapness of 
labour, of materials, and from other 
causes, be enabled to build vessels, not 
so good, perhaps, but sufficiently good 
to earn double the money, at one-half the 
expense. 

Mr. D. Browne thought that the repeal 
of the transit duties on foreign linens 
would be total ruin to Ireland. The 
counties of Armagh, Cavan and Down 
would be seriously injured by such a pro- 
ceeding ; but those counties in which gre 
linen was manufactured would suffer still 
more. 

Mr. Baring concurred fully in the mea- 
sure proposed by the right hon. member. 
He thought that a free impurtation would 
be productive of the greatest benefit. He 
hoped ministers would not be deterred by 
ignorance or clamour from following the 
course which they had laid down. Many 
foreign merchants were now deterred from 
trading with us in consequence of the 
complication and severity of our navi- 
gation laws. 

Mr. Marryat said :—Sir ; wherever our 
navigation laws and colonial policy are 
the subject of discussion, they are con- 
stantly attacked by certain gentlemen, 
who take every opportunity to preach up 
the new, but delusive and dangerous doc- 
trines, of free trade, and the abolition of 
all restrictions upon foreign competition. 
This course has been pursued on the pre- 
sent occasion. Those who condemn our 
navigation system, and apply to it the 
epithets of prohibitory, exclusive, and 
illiberal, do injustice to its true character. 
The leading feature of that system is, that 
all commodities shall be imported into 


Great Britain, either in a British ship or 


in a ship belonging to the country of 
which those commodities are the growth, 


_produce, or manufacture,—a regulation 


founded on the most perfect justice and 
reciprocity, because it places the foreign 
ships of every country on_ precisely the 
same footing as British ships in the trade 
with those countries, and therefore is a 
principle of which no power can reason- 
ably complain. It is certainly not favour- 
able to the growth of our own foreign 
commerce, or of that opulence which 
arises out of it; but while it makes com- 
mercial profit asubordinate object, it lays 
the foundation of naval power, by securing _ 
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to British-built ships, manned with British 
seamen, the carrying trade of all the com- 
modities Great Britain imports from those 
countries who have no shipping of their 
own; which was the case when the navi- 
gation laws were first passed, with Asia, 
Africa, and America. The exceptions 
which have since been made in favour of 
America and the Brazils are not relax- 
ations of the navigation system, but merely 
adaptations of it to existing circumstances, 
erp J those countries, as soon as they 

ad shipping of their own, on the same 
footing as the European powers, which 

ossessed shipping when the navigation 
aws were originally passed. The great 
object of our ancestors in framing those 
laws was, to establish a belligerent navy. 
The first enactment on this subject is the 
15th Richard 2nd, which declared * that 
none of the king’s subjects should export 
or import, save in ships of the king’s alle- 
giance,” and this is stated to be, “‘ per en- 
cresir la navie d’Engleterre.” The act of 
the 4th Henry 7th recites this object 
more at length, and runs thus :—‘* That, 
whereas great minishing and decay hath 
been now of late time, of the navy of this 
realm of England, and idleness of the 
mariners within the same, by which this 
noble realm, within short progress of time, 
without reformation to be had therein, 
shall not be of sufficient ability nor 
strength to defend itself, &c.” It then 
orders, ‘that no person, inhabitant of 
this realm, other than merchant strangers, 
- shall ship in any foreign vessel, out, or 
home, or coastwise ; and that no wines or 
other articles shall be brought from France, 
but in ships whereof the king or his liege 
subjects are owners, and the masters and 
mariners of the same English, Irish, or 
Welch, or men of Berwick on Tweed,” 
The first of Eliz. repealed the act of 
Henry 7th; but the 5th of Eliz., c. 5, 
revived it, and farther provided for the 
encouragement and extent of the fisheries. 
Among other regulations it enacts, “ that 
no subject shall eat flesh meat, or other- 
wise than fish, on any Wednesday within 
the year, on pain of very heavy penalties ;” 
adding this curious injunction, *« that 
none shall presume to say this ordinance 
is for the good of the soul of man, or 
other than for the support of the fisheries, 
and the navigation of the kingdom.” In 
the reign of Charles 2nd the great lord 
Clarendon completed the present system 
of our navigation laws, in various statutes, 
and engrafted upon it the colonial mo- 
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nopoly, which has ever since been conti- 
nued. Although not commercial profit 
but naval power, was the original object of 
those who framed our navigation laws, yet 
both have been most successfully accom- 
plished by them, in theresult. Fromtheex- 
tent to which Great Britain has raised her 
manufactures and her colonial acquisi- 
tions, her imports and exports far exceed 
those of any power on the globe ; and, 
under her navigation system, all her com- 
merce with her colonies and dependencies, 
and those states in distant parts of the 
world who have no shipping of their own, 
is carried on exclusively in British ships 
manned by British seamen. The princi- 
ple of this system is at once simple and 
comprehensive, and may be said to apply 
the greatest possible extent of human 
wisdom to the widest possible range of 
human action. Surely, then, we should 
be careful not to touch with rash hands, 
a system, the excellence of which has 
been proved by the experience of a cen- 
tury and a half, and under which we have 
attained to a degree of commercial pros- 
perity and naval power, unprecedented in 
the annals of history. Those who so 
warmly and hastily contend for the new 
system of abolishing all the restrictions 
imposed’ upon foreigners by our naviga- 
tion laws, remind me of an observation 
of lord Verulam, in his’ Novum Organum. 
His lordship says, «« The understanding is 
naturally forward, not only to learn its 
knowledge by variety ; but also eager to 
enlarge its views, by running too fast into 
general observations and conclusions, 
without a near examination of the parti- 
culars, enough whereon to found those 
general axioms. This seems to enlarge 
their stock, but it is of fancies not reali- 
ties. Such theories, built upon narrow 
foundations, stand but weakly ; and if 
they fall not of themselves, are at least very 
hard to be supported against the assaults 
of opposition.” As the Committee on 
Foreign Trade justly observe in their Re- 
port, “ It is impossible to calculate with 
certainty on all the bearings of a measure 
so extensive in its operationsas the repeal 
of the nayigation laws,” and in recom- 
mending this sweeping experiment, they 
seem to have lost sight of that diffidence 
for which they give themselves credit. 
The repeal of those laws, as far as they 
relate to Europe, would not materially in- 
jure our carrying trade; but repealing 
them all over the world, and throwing open 
our commerce to all foreign ships, with 
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the commodities of every part of the 
globe, is an innovation that cannot be 
justified by sound policy. Under the new 
system recommended, many branches of 
commerce, which now begin and end 
here, would originate in foreign countries. 
At present, we make up assorted cargoes, 
principally with our own manufactures, 

ut partly with foreign goods warehoused 
here for exportation ; and import articles 
in return, for which our market alone offers 
a certain and advantageous demand. This 
is the case with palm-oil, gum, and dye- 
woods from Africa ; with hides, cochineal, 


‘and tallow from South America; with 


cotton and indigo from India ; and vari- 
ous other commodities from different parts 
of the world,{for which our manufactories, 


-furnish a constant consumption. If we 


permit other European nations to brin 

these commodities into our market throug 

their contiguous ports, we shall encour- 
age them to send out their own manufac- 
tures in their own ships to purchase them 
with ; and remove the only obstacle to 
their enterprize, the impossibility of find- 
ing a sale for their return cargoes. We 
shall make this, which is now the export- 
ing country to Europe, the importing 
country from Europe; and instead of 
British shipping having the long voyages 
to and from Asia, Africa, and America, 
they will only have the short voyages 
from the adjacent ports of the continent. 
Our commerce will be reduced to the pre- 
sent state of the other European powers, 
and theirs will be increased to the present 
extent of our own. In short, we shall 


give “p the advantages our ancestors have 


gained for us by the navigation system. 
These sentiments are given in evidence 
before the Committee on Foreign Trade 
by Mr. Frewin, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Nickall, 
Mr. Lyall, and Mr. Blanchard, all of 
whom object to the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws as to Asia, Africa, and America. 
Mr. Bowden thinks the measure might be 
advantageous in time of peace, but not in 
time of war; and Mr. Hall, though 
rather in favour, of it, hesitates to give a 
decided opinion. The committee in their 
report have certainly come to a conclu- 
sion not warranted by the evidence be- 
fore them.—Let us consider the effects of 


"the measure upon our shipping and navi- 


gation. One of the most valuable parts 
of the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade, is that which cor- 
rects the unfounded assertion contained 
in the Report of the Lords’ Committée 
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on the same subject, that “ British ships 
can maintain a successful competition 
with the shipping of every other nation,” 
an assertion which is disproved by the 
very witness who endeavoured to esta- 
blish it ; for he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that the British ship-owner pays 
taxes of near 100/. per cent on the most 
material articles used in the building and 
equipment of ships. The evidence shows 
the cost of ship-building in England, to be 
171. 15s. $d. per ton ; in Prussia, 9/. 19s. 
4d. ; and in Norway, 81. 9s. The rate of 
seamen’s wages, and the expense of pro- 
visions, in the Baltic, are stated to be 
little more than half what they are in this 
country : and it is proved, that they navi- 


gate their vessels with as few seamen as 


we do, in proportion to their tonnage. 
One of the witnesses states, that since our 
attack upon Algiers has obtained for all 
the other European powers the same pro- 
tection from Algerine capture as we be- 
fore exclusively enjoyed, they have com- 
pletely supplanted us in the carry- 


| ing trade between the different ports in 


the Mediterranean, and between the Me- 
diterranean and the}Black Sea, which till 
then gave employment to '700 or 800 sail 
of British ships, and 10 or 12,000 British 
seamen, but now employs none. In like 
manner, the trade between this country 
and America, is carried on almost exclu- 
sively in American ships. It is highl 

important to bear in mind, that at some 
future period we must be again engaged 
in war. We shall then have no nursery 
for seamen, and our maritime power must 
be transferred to those nations who will 
have become possessed of our carrying 
trade. Thus the result of the proposed 
measure will be, the ruin of our naval 
greatness ; which will decline gradually 
in time of peace, but suddenly in time of 
war. In the former state, we shall die 


by inches; in the latter, we shall be put 


out of our pain at once. We are placed 
in an artificial state of society, and this 


‘must be taken into account in all our cal- 


culations. I admit that, upon general 
principles, all commercial restrictions and 
prohibitions appear to be prejudicial, and 
that if we had a new state of things to 
form, we ought to adopt the most un- 
limited freedom of commercial intercourse. 
By these means, every nation would be — 
enabled to import those commodities 
which it does not produce, at the cheap- 
est possible rate ; and would direct its 
own ,industry to those productions for 
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‘which its soil, its climate, or the genius 
and habits of its inhabitants are best cal- 
culated. The taxes necessarily raised to 
pay the interest of our national debt, enter 
into the price of labour, and every thing 
that is produced by labour,and make it im- 
possible for us to maintain a successful 
competition with foreigners who are not 
subjected to the same taxation. I have 


shown this to be the case with the British’ 


ship-owners. It is severely felt and 
loudly declared by the British agricultu- 
rists ; and is equally true of our manufac- 
turing classes, except where particular 
local circumstances enable them to coun- 
terbalance this disadvantage. We have 
to consider -how our colonial interests 
would be affected, by the adoption of this 
new system. At present, our colonies 
trade with Great Britain alone; they are 
bound to take every thing from her, and 
send every thing to her, in British ships; 
she giving them in return, for this double 
monoply, a preference of the home con- 
sumption of their produce in her market. 
The committee, in their Report, talk of 
preserving the supply of our colonial pos- 
sessions with British manufactures under 
this new system ; but surely this must have 
been written without due consideration. But 
if on the principle of buying every thing 
where it can be bought cheapest, and 
taking off all restrictions merely protec- 
tive against foreign competition, vou de- 
ptive them of the protection they now en- 
joy in the home consumption of your 
market, it will be impossible for them to 
exist ; restriction and protection must go 
together : either both must be continued, 
or both abandoned. The colonies must 
have the same privilege of free trade, 
in the purchase of their supplies, which 
‘you claim in the purchase of your pro- 
duce ; and under the same free trade, 
must be allowed to find other markets for 
that produce which you repudiate. Here 
‘then it becomes highly important to con- 
sider the consequences of destroying the 
present system. Mr. Burke, speaking of 
the advantages of the commerce of Great 
Britain with her colonies, says, ‘ Fiction 
lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren ;”? and 
the facts amply bear him out in this asser- 
tion. Under the present’ system, your 
West India colonies, containing a’popula- 
tion of Jess than a million; ‘are’ far, more 
valuable to you than your East. India de- 
endencies, with a population of 100 mil- 


ions. The former annually consume your 
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manufactures to the amount of 6 or 7 mil- 
lions : the latter only to the amount of 2 
millions. Theformer, in their direct trade 
to the mother country, and their trade to 
the British provinces in North America, 
employ 1,000 sail of shipping, and more 
than 20,000 British seamen; the latter 
not 200 sail of shipping, and about 6,000 
British seamen. The former are allowed 
to manufacture nothing, not even to 
refine their own sugar ; the latter ma- 
nufacture not only for their own use, but 
their manufactures come into com- 
petition with yours, in every part of 
the globe. This comparison shows the 
advantages of the present over the intend- 
ed new system, under which you would 
enjoy no greater proportion of the com- 

merce of your own colonies, than you © 
now do of any other colonies, having a 
free trade. Cuba is one of that de- 
scription, and not more than one-twentieth - 
part of her commerce is carried on 
with Great Britain. Nothing is more 
specious than the idea of a free trade ; but 
the advocates for this free trade, though 
ready enough to make our trade free to 
foreigners, have never shown how the 
trade of foreigners is to be made free ‘to 
us. They call upon us to set the example 
of this liberal system, whether other na- 
tions follow it or not; that is, to give 
without the certainty of receiving any 
thing in return; a system, which they 
would not find it their interest to adopt 
as individuals, and which, upon the same 
principle, “I cannot consider as likely to 
be attended with any benefit to us asa 
nation. Commerce has been defined to 
be an exchange of equivalents; but this 
new commerce’ is to be founded on “the 
opposite doctrine of no equivalent. . It is 
to be a sort of what I have heard called 
Irish reciprocity, or reciprocity all on 
one side. At present, our own domestic 
consumption and that of our colonies and 
dependencies, secure us great advantages 
and an immense carrying trade, all which 
we are desired to open to foreigners, for 
the chance of what they may be pleased 
to give usin return; but before we accede 
to this proposition, we ought in common 
prudence to be satisfied, both as to what 
they can give and what they will give. 
Much stress is laid upon the advantages 
we are to derive from other nations being 


influenced by our example, of adopting a 
more liberal system ; but in point of fact 


they have little to offer in return for that 
immense commerce of ours, in which it 
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is so important an object to them to par- 
ticipate, This plan of an equal distribu- 
tion of commerce, is something like that 
of an agrarian distribution of land; very 
suitable to the desires and interests of 
those who are poor, but very unsuitable 
to those who are rich: and therefore, we 
who are rich in commerce, are the last 
persons with whom such a proposal ought 
to originate.—Granting them however, 
for the sake of argument, the ability, how 
stands their disposition to make an ade- 
quate return to this country? On this 
point, we may form our judgment from 
. their conduct towards us since the peace, 
which happily accomplished the deliver- 
ance of Europe, at an expense of not less 
than 800 millions of our money. The 
emperor of Avstria, who appears deter- 
mined not to repay us the money we lent 
him, has totally prohibited all our manu- 
factured goods throughout his dominions, 
burns them whenever they are found, as 
fiercely as ever Buonaparte did in the days 
of his most furious wrath against this 


country, and has extended this system to” 


those Italian states which, through our 
assistance, he was enabled to add to his 
territories at the end of the war. The 
emperor of Russia has laid such high 
duties on our coarse woollens, except 
those which are contracted for to clothe 
his own troops, as almost amount to a 
prohibition: he has also totally prohibited 
our woollens of every description from 
passing through his dominions zz transitu ; 
and thus has deprived us of a large and 
increasing sale for them, in China and 
Persia, through Tartary; and has given 
a monopoly of that trade to the woollens 
of Prussia. He has also made a new dis- 
tinction in his tariff of duties, between 
sugars clayed in Europe and in every 
other part of the world; by which means 
he has excluded our crushed lumps, and 
given the supply of his dominions to the 
clayed sugars of Cuba and the Brazils. 
France has rejected our propositions for 
establishing a more liberal system; and 
all our attempts to form a commercial 
treaty with her have proved abortive. 
‘The king of Sweden has prohibited the 
use of almost every article of British ma- 
nufacture in his dominions. The king of 
Sardinia, whose Italian states were re- 
stored to him by British aid, has laid such 
high duties on British goods as almost 
amounttoatotal prohibition; and although 
Genoa.was annexed to his dominions, by 
a treaty which guaranteed to her all her 
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ancient laws and privileges, in defiance 
of that treaty, he has deprived her of her 
most valuable privilege, that of being the 
emporium for the transit of British goods 
into the neighbouring Italian states. 
Spain, since the establishment of the new 
government, has adopted a prohibitory 
system, which almost annihilates our com- 
mercial intercourse with that country. 
Surely we must be unwise indeed, with 
these proofs of their indisposition to serve 
us, to place ourselyes in their power and 
at their mercy! This system of free trade 
is subject to other very strong objections. 
Great commercial changes are always at- 
tended with serious mischief; because the 
spirit of enterprize and speculation over- 
stocks every new market. Most of us 
recollect the ruin. that attended the 
sudden opening of the trade at Buenos 
Ayres; and we all have before us the 
more recent instance of the private trade 
to India. If the trade of the whole world 
were thrown open, in the manner recom- 
mended by our new political economists, 
the rage for speculation would be bound- 
less, the revolutions in property unpre- 
cedented, and the ruin incalculable. But 
these are the days of innovation and revo- 
lution, which, after making experiments 
upon politics for many years past, seem 
now to be trying their hands upon com- 
merce. Some men are so prone to 
change, that they consider all change as 
an improvement. Commercial men, in 
particular, to whose speculations the war 
gave ample scope, find themseives cir- 
cumscribed in peace; and many of them 
are eager to adopt any experiment that 
may again open a wider field to their 
spirit of adventure. The state of things 
in which we are now placed, reminds me 
of a jeu d’esprit of the late professor 
Porson, who happening to cut out at 
whist, the lady of the house told him he 
should write some verses, while the rest 
of the party were playing. He asked her 
for a subject; and she suggested that he 
should suppose the devil was taking a 
walk on earth, to see what we were about, 
and write his observations. Among the 
verses composed by the professor on that 
occasion, are the following :— 
* With wind and with tide, 
Down the river did glide, 
A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the devil he grinned, 
while, 
How it cut its own throat, and said with a 
smile, 
This is England’s commercial prosperity.” 
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for he saw all the 
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What the professor predicted is now 
coming to pass; for we are certainly cut- 
ting the throat of our commercial pros- 
perity, and the devil, who delights in 
mischief, may well grin at our present 
proceedings, We must not flatter ourselves 
that we can go a certain length in this new 
career, and then stop. If we once con- 
cede the principle, we must abide by it 
uniformly. Nothing can be more absurd, 
than to suppose that two opposite systems 
can be acted upon at the same time. To 
adopt a course of measures half liberal 
and half exclusive, would be taking one 
step forward and another backward, in- 
stead of going strait on. If we take off 
the protecting duties on foreign timber, 
and relax our navigation laws, how can 
we object to take off the restrictions upon 
foreign corn? To prohibit the import of 
cheap foreign corn in order to force the 
consumption of dear English coro, would 
not only be a violation of the new prin- 
ciple of taking off all restrictions upon 
foreign competition, but also of the great 
rule to buy every thing where it can be 
bought cheapest. Besides, the price of 
corn regulates the price of labour, and of 
every thing that is produced by labour; 
and if our manufacturers are to compete 
with foreign manufacturers, they must be 
fed at as cheap a rate. Are the landed 
interest prepared to go this length? Will 
they deduct from their rentals the twenty 
or thirty millions per annum, which the 
British consumers pay them for the pro- 
duce of their land more than they could 
ange it for from foreigners? If not, 
et them adhere to the old, and oppose 
the new system, which must inevitably 
lead to this result. Let us reflect what 
our situation would be, if this new system 
- of liberal commerce as it is called, were 
acted upon to the fullest extent. Our 
land-owners would be ruined; for their 
land would not pay the expense of culti- 
vation, and of course a great proportion 
of our agricultural labourers would be 
thrown out of employment. Our carry- 
ing trade would fall into the hands of those 
foreign powers who can build and navigate 
ships cheaper than ourselves ; and as we 
should no longer have any nursery for 
seamen, our naval power would of course 
be transferred to our more fortunate com- 
petitors. One half of our manufacturers 
would be ruined, being undersold by their 
foreign rivals. Not less than two millions 


_of our agricultural and manufacturing po- | 


‘pulation would be deprived of their pre- 
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sent employment, and thrown upon their 
respective parishes, together with their 
wives and families. Add the expense of 
their maintenance to the cost of the fo- 
reign commodities purchased under this 
new system, and you will then see whether 
they would be cheap or dear. The im- 
possibility of supporting these ruined 
classes, and at the same time raising the 
revenue necessary to pay the interest of 
the national debt, and the expenses of 
our public establishments, could terminate 
in nothing less than a national bankruptcy 
and a revolution; and this would be the 
conclusion of the whole matter. I trust 
therefore that the House will not sanction 
the repeal of the navigation laws, which 
I consider the sheet anchor of our great- 
ness and our glory. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow was in favour of 
the proposed bills. He thought the 
picture drawn by his hon. friend, of our 
commerce, under such regulations as 
were now proposed, was too gloomy. 

Mr. Hume said, he was surprised at 
hearing the opinions delivered by the hon. 
member. That a gentleman of his great 
commercial experience should be at this 
time the advocate of exclusive trade, was, 
indeed, a matter of no little surprise. He 
considered the measures proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman as most salutary ; 
and he felt. convinced, that if they were 
carried into full effect, they would mate- 
tially improve the commerce of the coun- 
try, and prevent our being viewed, as 
we were at present, with jealousy by every 
country in Europe. He thought that, 
with our capital, the proposed alterations 
must give us the advantage over every 
other country. 

Mr. Wilson agreed that it would be well 
if Great Britain removed all restrictive re- 
gulations on trade, provided other nations 
did the same; but until that took place 
he doubted the expediency of going the 
full length of the resolutions. 


The Resolutions were then agreed to. . 


Grant To THE DUKE oF Sonar 
On the order of the day for the secon 
reading of the Duke’s Annuity bill, 
_ Mr. Bennet said, that there never was 
a more unprincipled vote passed by that 
House: every person of every class en- 
tertained but one opinion on the subject. 
He would divide the House on every stage 
of the Bill. 
Mr. Palmer said, that the grant was 
reprobated in every part of the empire. ~ 
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‘Lord A. Hamilton objected to the 
grant, and to the manner in which it was 
imtroduced.. The claim was founded on a 
vote of another parliament, made three 
years ago. He denied the existence of 
the debt and of the arrears. He was 
convinced that, in three years time, a 
question would arise, whether all grants, 


- as well those to the royal family as others, 


should not be reduced instead of being 
increased. . If the country continued, 
under the improved state of our currency, 
to pay its engagements at the same rate 
as before, they would not act consistently 
with the declared opinions of that House, 
nor of policy or justice. He considered 
the mode of proposing the grant improper, 
and the claim for arrears unpardonable. 
Sir J. Sebright said, he had not met 
with any one who had not considered the 
grant as unconstitutional in its mode, and 
as a waste of the public money. He would 
support the grant of 6,000/. a year, but he 
thought the 18,000/. for arrears most im- 
roper. 
The House divided: Ayes, 64; Noes, 
14. ‘ 


List of the Minority. 
Benyon, B. Martin, J 
_Bernal, R. Newman, R. W. 
Bright, H. Robarts, A. W. 
Carter, J. Scudamore, Mr. 
Hume, J. Williams, O. jun. 
Hobhouse, J. C. TELLERS. 
Hamilton, lord A. Bennet, hon. G. 


Harbord, hon, E. Palmer, C. F. 


Monck, J. B. 


East Inp1a Private TRADE BILL. ] 
The House went into a committee on this 
bill. On its being resumed, x 
. Mr. Bright asked, whether the addi- 
tional duty of 5s. which in the bill was to 
attach to clayed sugars from the East 
Indies, would attach to the sugars now 
imported from that quarter ? ) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in the opinion of the law o , the 
sugars’ now imported from the East Indies 
were not clayed sugars. The duty was 
impused as a protecting duty, in. case 
clayed sugars should be imported from 
the East Indies. . 

Mr. Bright said, that the sugars which 
were brought from the. East Indies 
were to a certain degree refined; but 
there could be no process for refining 
sugars adopted in the West Indies, which 
did not subject. them to an additional 
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which the East India sugars were not 
charged with a proportional duty, was a _ 
measure of injustice to the old West 
India colonies in favour of the East 
Indies. 

Mr. Hume said, at present the East 
India sugars were charged with a duty of 
10s. per cwt. to which the sugars of the 
West India colonies were not subjected. 
The people of England, who were thus 
compelled to buy their sugar at the worst 
market, had cause to be discontented 
rather than the West India planters. 

Mr. W. Smith asked, whether the ad- 
ditional sugar duties in the bill were con- 
tinued for one year only? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
they were. 

Mr. W. Smith said it was not worth 
while now, when so little time remained 
for discussion, to oppose the continuance 
of the duties, but he hoped the subject 
would be taken into consideration at an 
earlier period of the next session. _ 

Mr. Barham said, that this country was 
bound to the Wesi India colonies by good 
faith as well as policy. The West India 
colonies had the exclusive possession of 
the British market as matter of right, by 
a contract of deeds, as Mr. Fox observed 
in 1782, when the first attack was made 
upon the colonies, which was better than 
any contract of words. The colonies had 
given a valuable consideration for that 
possession, and they enjoyed it by virtue 
of acts of parliament, which was all that 
could be said even of the public creditor, 
to talk of touching whom was thought so 
dishonourable. The first attack made on 
the right of the colonies was in 1782, 
when lord Beauchamp proposed to allow 
the prize sugar to be introduced into the 
British market. That proposition, though 
it came strongly recommended by pe- 
culiar circumstances, was rejected. In 
1792, an attack was again made, and now 
the East Indians, allied to a set of gentle- 
men whom.he did not mean to treat with 
disrespect, but who were known by the 
name of “ Saints,” had’ renewed the at- 
tack upon their joint accounts. The 
assailants of the colonies talked of free 
trade, as if, in this country, every thing 
was ‘not loaded with restrictions. The 
West Indian colonist was obliged to sail 
in British ships, and to buy his lumber at 
a disadvantageous market; yet a com- 

laint was made because he sought to 
ave the exclusive possession of the Bri- 
tish sigar market. But the colonists 


duty of 5s. per cwt. The measure by 
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1313) 
- were considered to labour under such im- 
putations that they could not defend 
themselves. These imputations must be 
confined to the slave-trade, and the ex- 
istence of slavery. As to the slave trade, 
it did not originate with the colonies; it 
was carried on before the colonies were 
formed. It was begun by queen Eliza- 
beth, who carried it on on her own ac- 
count, and in all subsequent reigns sta- 
tutes were passed of the strongest en- 
couragement to this traffic, till it rose to 
its height in 1730, when this country 
conquered and triumphed in the glorious 
Assiento Contract, by which we had the 
privilege of supplying 144,000 of the na- 
tives of Africa yearly, to the Spanish co- 
lonies. In 1765 the first effort was made 
to check the slave-trade; doubtless it 
would be supposed by some partisan of 
liberty in this country, or by some pious 
bishop. No! it was by the assembly of 
the Island of Jamaica. They passed an 
act greatly to limit the slave-trade; it was 
sent home for approval and rejected. In 
1774, the assembly again passed the act, 
and sent home a deputation to argue the 
matter before the privy conncil; who, 
after hearing the argument, declared that 
they could not consent “ to limit in any 
degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation.” 
Yet a very few years after this, the nation 
had the duplicity to charge the colonies 
with the whole guilt of this traffic! As to 
slavery, its character was vanishing in the 
West Indies; and a change in the condi- 


tion of the slaves was going on as rapidly | 


as was consistent with their interests. 
The humanity of the gentlemen who made 
their attacks was local. In the West In- 
dies they could not bear the sight of a 
whip, though it was never applied but to 
punish crimes; but in the East Indies 
they could bear the sight of hundreds of 
women roasting by a slow fire, and cried, 
*« Do not let us say a word, for fear of the 
Brahmins.” 

Mr. J. Smith contended against the 
proposition, that the West-India islands 
possessed a right to the exclusive mono- 
poly of the English market. 


Mr. Bernal said, the question should: 


be viewed asa whole. If the duties were 
proposed to be taken off the East India 
sugars, he should move to repeal all. the 
restrictions on the trade of the West 
Indies, 

‘The committee was ordered to sit again 


to-morrow. 
VOL. V. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 26. 


InisH REvENvE Inquiry Bitt.] The | 
bill having been read a third time, 

Mr. Denman said, he had an objection 
on principle to putting members of that 
House on commissions, particularly when 
there was to be a salary or remuneration. 
It was desirable that members should 
hold no office under the Crown, and it 
was so laid down in the act of settlement 
and several others, but particularly the 
6th of Anne. The provision of this act 
was extended by 1 Geo. Ist, and 25 Geo. 
2nd. His hon. friend (Mr. F. Lewis) had 
spoken in strong terms against the su 

sition that such an appointment co 

ave the effect of influencing his vote on 
a particular question; but that observa- . 
tion would go to repeal all those acts. 
The gentlemen opposite were equally 
justified, and were bound indeed in theory, 
to make the same assertion, and to state 
that they sat there not as officers of the 
Crown, but as members of parliament. 
If true at all, it must be taken as true to 
its fullest extent. A different principle 
had, however, been avowed in the debate, | 
on the member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Bennet’s) motion. It was then stated on 
the opposite side of the House, that if 
persons under government did not give 
their votes in its support, the government 
could not be carriedon. It was this dead 
weight of influence which tended to cor- 
rupt the House, degrade its character, 
and deprive it of moral authority with 
the nation. It was but a hollow support 
which government received from those 
who derived an income under the admi- 
nistration, while the people were dissa< 
tisfied, and parliament failed of makin 
its due impression on the public a f 
There were not four divisions during the 
session, in which the number of the ma- 
jority had equalled the number of place- | 
men in the House. The 71 gentlemen 
who held places were vigilant pairers off, 
and therefore their power in the House 
was felt on every question of public im- 
portance. The general principle for 
which he contended was against the in- 
crease of members holding offices; and 
the question was, whether there ought to 
be a departure from that principle in the 
present instance? His hon. friend had 
on the former night expressed himself 
very emphatically on this point, and had 

hiped the earth would open and 
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swallow him, if his vote should be influ- 
enced by his appointment. He had no 
doubt this asseveration was sincerely 
‘made ; but he could not help its remind- 
ing him of the classical passage, ** Tellus 


- prius ad ima dehiscat ;” yet the lady who 


said that, was married or worse, in not 
many hours after that vow had passed her 
lips. The hon. and learned member then 

roceeded to corroborate his opinion as 
to the unconstitutional principle of the 
bill, by a reference to a series of statutes, 
and concluded with moving, to leave out 


‘the words Thomas Frankland Lewis, 


e Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


‘that in the present instance the commis- 


sioners were not appointed by the Crown, 
nor did they look to the Crown for their 
reward. As to the hon. gentleman to 


‘whom the motion applied, he was emi- 


nently qualified for the situation, and his 
acceptance of it was a favour conferred 


‘en the public. 


Mr. Hobhouse supported the amend- 


‘ment. He stated one ground of objec- 
‘tion that had not been remarked on be- 


fore namely, that as the commission was 


‘to be hereafter examined by the House, 


if members were upon that commission, 


‘they would, contrary to the spirit of 


British law, be parties and judges in the 
cause. With respect to influence, it was 
an insult on common sense to say it could 
be resisted by those who enjoyed the 


“sweets of office; such could not be the 


ease until] the gentlemen opposite could 
alter human nature. No one could doubt 
the infringement of the principle of law, 


‘im the case of the hon. member under 


discussion. 
Mr. J. Smyth thought that the diffi- 


“culties attending the collection of the re- 


venue in Ireland for centuries, made it 


“very desirable to have members on the 
“eommission of such qualifications and 
a character as the hon. member alluded to. 


Mr. S. Rice was willing that, in this 
instance, the general principle, which di- 


rected that mewbers of patliament should 


not hold their seat, together with offices 
of emolument, should be departed from. 
The revenue department of Ireland was 
said to be an Augean stable. This was 
not a charge against Ireland, but against 


the misgovernment of England. The 
- commissioners were going over, not to 


wage war on clerks, or on obscure indi- 
viduals, but to attack the magnates of the 
Jand, the great powers and constituted 
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authorities on that side of the channel. 
He hoped that the system of economy 
which they would introduce would amply 
compensate for the temporary violation 
of a principle to which he was thus read 
to accede. 

Mr. Scarlett said, the question was, 
whether that House would appoint one of 
its own members to a situation, to which 
a provision would be attached, either now 
or hereafter? He thought the House 
would stand much higher in the estimation 
of the country, if they did not give the 
public money to their own members. 

The Amendment was negatived. After 
which, Mr. Denman moved, to insert 
after the word “ Ireland,’ the words, 
* provided always, and be it enacted, 
that no member of either House of Par- 
lament, who shall be appointed a com- 
missioner under this act, shall receive 
any remuneration for and in respect of 
the execution thereof.” Upon this the 
House, after a short conversation, divided : 
Ayes, 35; Noes, 80. 


Mr. Owen’s PLan—New LANARK.} 
Mr. Mazwell rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for the appointment of a com- 
mission to examine into the feasibility 
of Mr. Owen’s plan. The hon. member 
spoke as follows:—It is painful to con- 
template nakedness and famine in the 
midst of ae hear,that the shower 
of May, and the sunshine of July are a 
curse ; to know that those who clothe our. 
fields with luxuriance, and animate the 
ae with their flocks, must with- 
‘draw their eyes from the smiling face 
‘of nature to the bitter perspective of 
a bankruptcy and a dungeon. When we 
behold the ignorant stoicism of those who 
have induced such disorder in practice, 
and such impiety in theory, like Nero 
looking with unpitying eye on the sorrows 
they have caused, we are tempted to ex- 
claim in the words of an amiable French 


‘woman, on tracing the ravages of the mo- 


dern Brennus in Switzerland,—“ Les 


‘montagnes furent verdoyantes comme 


autrefois, les prairies florissantes comme 
jadis, le ceur d’homme seul pourquoi 
n’etoit-il qu'un desert ?”? The calamities 
which have sprung from corn-laws, in- 
equitable to the consumer and useless to 
the agricultarist-—from a sacrifice of the 
present generation by a. Vansittart, to 
atone for the folly of a past‘one under the 
auspices of a Pitt, have travelled through 
the labouring classes and the productive 
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capitalists, and are now settled on the 
land-owner ; and those who could not ap- 
reciate the effects upon others, doomed 
ot to die down to the level of wages, 
or visited their convulsive movements with 
the stern compression of military power, 
are subjected by the perfect justice of 
Providence to a more convincing evi- 
dence, by its action upon themselves. I 
hope they have nearly expiated their of- 
fence against Heaven by their neglect of 
the manufacturing districts, and that the 
time is fast approaching when the monied 
interest will find it right to yield the in- 
equitable increase which the legislature, 
with good intentions and great folly, have 
ignorantly bestowed upon it, and to lower 
their rent upon the community from five 
to four per cent ; to obviate the tardy but 
certain application of the sponge of neces- 
sity. I lament the sufferings of the land- 
lord, of the merchant, and of the manu- 
facturer ; but their interests will be pro- 
tected who hold boroughs, or thrust them- 
selves on the House through the traffick- 
ing priviléges of the citizens of Cornwall. 
My object is, to call the attention of the 
House to the unrepresented Jabourer of 
thé British empire, who has drained his 
best veins for the House of Hanover, and 
now, withimpaired force but unshaken for- 
titude, is working the vessel of the state 
out of that maelstrom into which a rash 
and ignorant pilot had steered it. I shall 
endeavour to prove, not that the poor man 
has been ill-treated by the legislature, or 
that he has been neglected by the govern- 
ment, but that his interests have been 
misunderstood, and his condition over- 
looked, both by one and the other; and 
that the indignation which he feels 
against his wealthy neighbour, and his 
want of loyalty to the institutions of the 
country, are misdirected, and in some de- 
gree misapplied. The inclosure of com- 
mons; since the year 1760, has been 
stated by a judicious and intelligent in- 
quirer into the principles of labour and of 
poor-laws, to amount to 3,500; and that 
the,increase of the poor-rate appears to 
have kept pace with the loss of their 
common rights—the green meadows, which 
our benevolent and wise forefathers had 
destined as the life-rent property of suc- 
cessive generations of villagers, thesolaceof 
their evening homes, and the arena of their 
infantine gambols, has become the haunt 
of the pettifogging attorney, or the un- 
sightly villa of some sordid money-lender, 
The poor man dependant on his employer, 
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became the menial of the farmer and 
tradesman, instead of his independent and 
unshackled domestic. But Mr. Pitt, by 
a restriction on the issue of a metallic cur- 
rency, and a long and expensive war, soon 
rendered the nominal shilling of Great 
Britain, the real sixpence of barter, and 
the employer found it better to give mo- 
ney than subsistence to his work people. 
Unable to maintain his family in the de- 
cency of a happier era of his life, the un- 
comfortable and mortified man sought re- 
fuge in the crowded assemblies of manu- 
facture, where, if his mean appearance 
was less noticed, and his humiliation un- 
known, a less cleanly cottage, and equal 
wages, were. gladly exchanged for those 
altered scenes, and that humble position 
which degraded his mind and wounded 
his spirit. But here, alas, he was duomed 
to meet with new misfortunes; and no 
sooner had the extravagant system of Mr. 
Pitt carried taxation to a given point, than 
artificial labour evading his burthens, was 
launched in half-taxed elasticity, to tear 
the abundant supply of bread, which loans 
at home, and exclusive commerce abroad, 
were beginning to bring within the work. 
man’s reach, as they had already done to 
the other .classes of society. Again 
brought back to the penury and privations 
with which he was before assailed, he en- 
tered into. combinations with his fellow- 
workmen, in imitation of his rich em= 
ployer; but his wealthy model showed 
him, that what was lawful to riches was 
illegal to poverty, and the manufacturer 
showered from his borough-throne the 
scalding leaven of the combination laws 
on his audacious head. Disgusted with 
his rulers, enraged with his employer, his 
indignant feelings attack machinery, and, 
caught in the act, he is immured in a cell, 
or transported to New South Wales. The 
term of confinement or banishment ar- 
rives, and his grey hairs are sent back to 
whiten on the pittance of poor-rates, or as 
a pivot and automaton of some smoked 
and greasy steam engine, he mendicates 
the means of life by the degradation of 
human nature. This I believe to ,be a 
faithful picture of the unrepresented la- 
bourer; who will, whilst I havea seat in 
this House, never want a feeble, byt, J 
hope, a sincere advocate; and I ask the 
man, who has the common courage of his 
species, if these wrongs. might not have 
tempted him ‘ to take up arms against a 
sea of troubles, and by opposing end them,” 
as my misguided and suffering country- 
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men did at Bonnymuir? If any one can 
doubt that this is the situation of the la- 
bourers of this country, let him inspect 
the hulks, the gaols, the bridewells, the pe- 
nitentiaries—let him read the press which 
writes for the poor—let him visit the ma- 
nufacturing districts—let him examine 
the most religious and loyal part of the 
artisans and mechanics of the island, and 
his scepticism will disappear. Crime and 
disaffection could not grow as they do, in 
spite of the exertions of the religious phi- 
jianthropy of the public, if some great in- 
justice did not exist inthe distribution of 
the cape: of labour, or in the imposition 
of the public burthens: the violent lan- 
guage of the press could not be relished, 
if the people of this enlightened land did 
not feel themselves deeply injured by the 
privileged and influential classes of so- 
ciety. The orations of a demagogue, and 
the inflammatory style of an editor, are 
the effects, and not the cause of public 
dissatisfaction ; both are the barometers of 


- the sentiments of their readers, and their 


interests make them, as much as their 
speculative opinions, a faithful index of 
political feeling. Having made these re- 
marks, to show the motive and impressions 
which have led me to take the petition of 
the county of Lanark, I shall proceed to 
point out what appears to me to be the 
nature of Mr. Owen’s schemes—although 
my practical efforts have been and will be 
directed to another channel, and devoted 
to reduce taxes, not only to relieve the 
labour of the country from the fetters of 
‘a forty per cent property tax, but to save 
it from the undue influence of the Crown, 
and from misgovernment. Mr. Owen 
conceives, that the substitution of the 
spade to the plough, and a re-union of 
rural labour to the task of the artisan and 
‘mechanic—with a judicious combination 
‘of the general stock of industry, and with 
the savings of fuel, of the profits of retail, 
and of time in the management of a family, 
added to a system of education, enforcing 
the practice of honesty, sobriety, industry, 
and benevolence, would permit the work- 
ing classes of society to derive most of the 
necessaries and a share of the hap- 
piness of life; and rescue them from the 
degradation and its consequences—vice 
and disloyalty which now has become 
their lot. How far his conception is just, 
how far his theories might be reducible to 
practice, it is itnpousible to say; but he 


undoubtedly has rendered that establish- 
“ment over which he presides unusually 
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and peculiarly exempt from bad feelings 
and from profligate lives, without in any 
way wasting the property over which he 
is superintendent and joint proprietor, al- 
though restricted in his plan by want of 
land, and inconvenienced by a too numer- 
ous population, and an imperfect habita- 
tion. The tendency of his plan would 
unquestionably be, to increase the con- 
sumption of the poor, and consequently 
to augment the value of all articles of home 
roduction—of course, to render taxation 
ess oppressive, and to diminish the ex- 
penses of government, by reducing the 
number of starving and disaffected per- 
sons. ‘The hon. member concluded by 
moving, ‘* That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Commission 
to visit New Lanark, to examine the con- 
dition and treatment of the working 
classes in that Establishment, to inquire 
into any farther arrangements which Mr. 
Owen may propose for the benefit of la- 
bourers, and to report the same to the 
House ; and to assure his Majesty, that 
the House will make good the expenses 
of the same.” 

Mr. J. Dawson said, that the plan 
of Mr. Owen had not been treated with 
all that attention which any proposition 
for the improvement of the country de- 
served. He wished the motion had been 
brought forward at an early period of the 
session. They had now carefully examin- 
ed the estimates, and voted the supplies. 
They had had an insufficient report on 
foreign trade, and he wished he could say 
they had had none on agricultural _ dis- 
tress. In the report of the latter committee 
they had an account of all the specula- 
tions of every speculative farmer and 
tradesman. Thesumof the report was, that 
the farmer must receive less for his pro- 
duce, the landlord less rent, and the shop- 
keeper less profit. As the farmer had 
less money to spend, he must reduce his 
expenses in every direction, and some of 
the reduction must fall upon the Jabourer. 
It was under these appalling circum- 
stances, that a learned gentleman had in- 
troduced a bill to stultify that generous 
system of legislation for the poor on 
which this country had so long acted. 
Mr. Owen proposed a more humane plan 
for the improvement of the poor-laws. 
His plan was exposed to much prejudice; 
of which all inventors had to stand the 
brunt, till it was dissipated by time. It 
was no small testimony in favour of Mr. 
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Owen, that such a petition was presented 
in favour of his plan from the county of 
Lanark, which was the scene of his ex- 
periments. The benefit which he ex- 
pected to derive from a parliamentary 
commission, was from the complete in- 
vestigation and public discussion which 
would thus be excited. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
a proposition similar to the present had 
formerly been rejected by the House, and 
he still had great doubt of the opeien 
of deciding that parliament should charge 
itself with the rs of deciding 
on the prospect held out to the communit 
by Mr. Owen’s plan. The mode in whic 
his hon. friend had referred to the report 
which had been made to parliament durin 
this session, increased those doubts. For, if 
the report of the agricultural committee 
was so unsatisfactory, what would the 
feelings of the country be, if, after be- 
ing told that a plan existed for bringin 
back the golden days of paradise, an 
that parliament had given into the trick, 
all the bright colours. melted into air? 
In this free and happy country, any plan 
of this kind would be sufficiently inves- 
tigated, without the intervention of par- 
liament. The hon. member had told us 
that the spade was preferable to the 
plough, and that we should never be 

appy until we were all digging; that 
a cotton manufactory could never be 
carried on well until there was a Mr. Owen 
to take care of the morals of the people 
when they came out of the mill, so that 


society would lose its dispersed and inde- | 


pendent character, and would be reduced 
to a system of machinery, which the 
hon. member would drive out of the world, 
except as applied to human beings. He 
protested against the House being the 
proper body to take upon itself the in- 
vestigation of abstract principles, or of 
all new inventions, the success of which 
so often depended on the zeal of the in- 
ventors. He hoped they would not under- 
take an ~_— which would add one to 
those fruitless results which were su 
posed to lower their character in public 
estimation. There were large and intelli- 
gent bodies which had a direct and lively 
Interest in any plan for the improvement 
_of the administration of the poor; and it 
was not necessary to atrial of Mr. Owen's 
plan (if it held out any prospects) that 
the country should be carved out into 
_parallelograms, in order to put the poor 
under the management of the exchequer. 
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The state of discipline recommended b 
Mr. Owen might be applicable cavesh 
to poor-houses; but it was by no means 
—_- to the feelings of a free nation. 

e did not stand there to oppose any 
benevolent scheme, but he felt it neces- 
sary to protest — parliament being 
made the tribunal for investigating every 
abstruse principle and every new scheme 
for remodelling the established order of 
society. 

Sir W. De Crespigny thought that the» 
House was precisely the place for con- 
sidering of any plan that might lead to 
the improvement of the people, and bore 
testimony to the prevalent good effects 
of Mr. Owen’s establishment. 

. Mr. Hume said, he had never heard a 
speech from the noble marquis in which 
he so entirely concurred. The very prin- 
ciple of this. system went to take away 
from the people of this country all that 
independence and spirit which were 
among their noblest characteristics. He 
admitted the extraordinary mapeenty of 
habits and discipline which it was calcu- 
lated to introduce among them ; but that 
very regularity furnished one of the 
strongest objections against the system. 
If aman were not called upon, from the 
circumstances of his situation to think, 
he never would think; and thus, if Mr. 
Owen’s system produced so much hap- 
iness with so little care, the adoption of 
it would make us a race of beings little 
removed from brutes, only ranging the 
four corners of a parallelogram, instead 
of the mazes of a forest. He could not, 
however, sit down without expressing the 
respect and admiration he felt for the 
virtues and the extensive benevolence of 
Mr. Owen. 

Mr. F. Buszton observed,: that there 
was hardly a remark which had fallen from 
the noble marquis with which he did not 
entirely concur ; and on the other hand, 
there was scarcely one observation made 
by the hon. mover with which he did not ab- 
solutely disagree. He could not bring 
himself to believe that England would be 
able to find a remedy for all her distresses 
in the quadrangular paradises of Mr. 
Owen. There were reasons, however, 
which induced him to support the motion. 
He had inspected. many of the work- 
houses in this kingdom, and the result of 
his observations was, that those institu- 
tions were better adapted for promoting 
vice and misery than any other object. 
It was impossible for persons to visit our 
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workhouses, and not to remark the squa- 
lid and unhealthy appearance of the 
children. Now, it appeared that nothing 
could surpass the condition of the children 
in Mr. Owen’s establishment, in point 
of health, vivacity, and good conduct. In 
the hope that some improvement would 
be made in the regulation of our work- 


houses, if the motion were carried, he 


would vote for it. 

Mr. Scarlett thought that the mode pro- 
posed was not the most expedient mode 
ef inquiry. If any gentleman thought 
the principle good, perhaps the best way 
of proceeding would be to bring in a spe- 
eific bill on the subject. 

Mr. H. Gurney observed, that although 
he was opposed to the principle of Mr. 
Owen, which tended to destroy all indi- 
viduality in the societies conducted on the 

of that gentleman, yet he thought 
e possessed claims to the favourable con- 
sideration of the House. There was one 
circumstance which he thought it neces- 
sary to allude to. In the district in which 
Mr. Owen’s establishment was situated, 
a peculiar degree of distress had existed 
which had not in any way affected his es- 
tablishment. Now the plan of the indi- 
vidual who had thus been able to keep the 
opulation of his establishment free from 
idtréde, whilst all around him was misery, 
must possess some meri. 

Mr. Wilberforce had the highest opi- 
nion of the disinterested benevolence of 
Mr. Owen's views, but thought a commis- 
sion quite Any four or five 
members who would take upon them to 
examine Mr. Owen’s establishment, and 
put the result of that examination on 
paper, would receive full credit from the 
public. Thus, all useful information 
would be obtained without the danger of 
having it understood out of that House, 
that they took up the principle of Mr. 
Owen as a sort of panacea for the present 
distress. 

Dr. Lushington considered the plan to 
be the most visionary, and the most im- 
practicable he had ever met with. The 
praise-worthy exertions of Mr. Owen 
had made it succeed, on a small scale, 
with persons under his influence and con- 
trol, but to attempt it on a general scale 
would, in his opinion, be utterly useless. 
That House had not now to learn from 
Mr. Owen that it was desirable the poor 
should ‘support themselves by their own 
industry. He was delighted with the 
plan, which, according to Mr. Owen, | 
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went to demonstrate the means by whiclt 
the poor might be not only enabled to 
support themselves, but rendered willing 
to do so. These were undoubtedly ob- 
jects of great importance. But how were 
they to be obtained? Why, arrangements 
were to be made by which the people in 
thesenew communities were tomeet at cer- 
tain periods—were to be fed at certain 
hours Jike horses, and to be exercised at 
stated times. He perfectly agreed with 
the noble marquis that such a system 
was utterly unfit for the pons of this 
country. To improve the morals of 
the people was very desirable; but he 
was not prepared to do so by the exclusion 
of all religion. 

Mr. Canning said, that he had formed 
the highest opinion of the zeal, talents, 
and benevolent disposition of Mr. Owen, 
He had been unwilling, therefore, to do 
any thing that might hurt the feelings of 
that gentleman. Mr. Owen had, how- 
ever, strongly urged him to attend ; and 
he (Mr. C.) having given his word that 
he would attend, felt it necessary now to 
say, that after the most impartial consi- 
deration of the subject, he must decide 
against the motion. First, the general 
application of the plan, as had been well 
observed by the noble marquis, would 
lead to the complete destruction of indi- 
viduality,- and to the amalgamation of 
the population into masses, which was 
totally. repugnant to the principles of 
human nature, and above all, to the genius 
of the people of this country. The in- 
ference which was drawn from the excel- 
lent management of Mr. Owen’s establish- 
ment at Lanark, that it would be successful 
when acted upon on a more xtended scale, 
was, in his opinion, perfectly fallacious. 
Individuals must be congregated together 
upon some known and intelligible prin- 
ciple, .It was a known principle which 
connected tenants with landlords, and 
workmen with manufacturers. But. on 
what principle thousands of persons could 
be congregated together in Mr. Owen’s 
establishments, he could not conceive. 
If a number of individuals should unite 
together as volunteers, supposing all the 
diffiulties opposed to such an undertaking 
by parochial regulations and other cir- 
cumstances to be overcome, there was 
nothing to prevent the society, which, as 
it had commenced in delusion might.end 
in disappointment, from. becoming the 
seat of the worst of passions. He wished 
also to state, and he hoped he might da 
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so without incurring the charge of bigotry, 
that the House ought to pause before it 
proceeded to set the example of a com- 
munity existing in Christendom, in which 
there would be no religion. There had 
always existed an established religion, in 
en as well as Christian countries ; 
and though he was not a man who would 
impose penalties on persons for dissenting 
yet he thought it 
improper that. parliament should be called 
upon to adopt all the peculiarities of an 
individual on such an important subject. 
He had not intended by any thing he had 
said, to discourage individuals from trying 
the plan of Mr. Owen, and afterwards 
bringing the result of their experiments 
before parliament. But he did think 
that on one trial, no man had a right to 
call ~ se the House to give its implied 
approbation and support to this system. 
r. W. Smith said that, if the present 
uestion was for the adoption of Mr. 
en’s plan, he would say, no; but at the 
same time he felt it neces to vote for 
an inquiry into the nature of that system 
was to comers local 
vantage in the on count 
in whieh i it was tried. 
- Lord A. Hamilton contended, that Mr, 
Owen’s plan included the strict observance 


of religious duties, He would support | 
the motion for inquiry, without at all 


pledging himself to the details of the plan. 
Mr. Maxwell said, it was not his in- 


tention to divide the House upon the | 


question. 

Mr. Brougham said, that if the hon. 
member had pressed the question to a 
division, he would have voted for the in- 
quiry. He wished to correct a mistake 
into which some gentlemen had fallen 
with respect to Mr. Owen’s plan. He could 
assure the House, that if any fault was to 
be found with the system pursued at 
Lanark, it was on the score of too much 
religion. He was aware that there could 
not be too great an observance of sound 
religious principles; but there were 
persons who complained that there was 


too much of the vehemence of religion. 

| tain period should be allowed to the per- 

| sons then .engaged in the traffic. This 
| country had, with a liberality highly to its 

Suave Trape.] Mr. Wilberforce, in 

rising to bring forward his motion on the 

‘subject of the Slave Trade, observed, that 


practised at Mr. Owen's establishment. 
‘The motion was negatived. 


the situation in which he now stood was 
‘very different from that:in which he was 
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this subject on former occasions. A con- 
siderable period had. elapsed before the 
different interests of this country could 
be brought to favour the abolition of the 
trade. That great object was at length ac- 
complished, and the whole voice of Great 
Britain was unanimously raised against it. 
Shortly after that determination came the 
bill of his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Brougham), which, by enacting a severe 
punishment of all those found engaged 
in this detestable trade, put the sincerity 
of the country beyond all doubt, It was 
proposed, that the measures adopted by 
this country for the abolition of the slave 
trade, during the war, should be followed 
up, on the arrival of peace, by the en- 
deavours of our government to prevail 
upon foreign powers to carry into effect 
the principles which we had adopted. Dur- 
ing the war we were the only carriers in 
Europe. The vessels of the other Euro- 
pean nations navigated the ocean solely 
upon our permission, After the abolition 
of that detestable trade which had lasted 
for more than two centuries, we found 
that the African was not that degraded 
being which he was supposed to be; we 
found that he was a being possessing the 
same reasoning powers with ourselves ; 
a being who, when his liberty and property 
were secured, was anxious to attach him- 
self to habits of industry, and to form him- 
self into a useful member ofa peaceful com- 
munity. Such was the state of the case 
when that struggle, in which the whole of 
the European powers were engaged, ter- 
minated in a peace. On the ratification 
of that peace the noble marquis opposite 
had used his utmost. endeavours to induce 
the other great powers to co-operate with 
us in the abolition of the slave-trade. It 
was gratifying to find that the great powers 
in question had all expressed the same sen- 
timents of disapprobation of this detest- 
able traffic, and had also all expressed a 
wish that this scourge of the human race 
should be terminated. Spain and Portugal 
had hesitated most ; but they at length 
joined in the same feeling, and the utmost 
which they pleaded for was, that.a cer- 


honour, granted to Spain ‘and Portugal a 
considerable sum as a remuneration for 
the losses sustained those countries 
from the prosecution of our plan of abol- 
ishing the slave-trade. It was natural that 
/we should now inquire into the result of 


placed when he addressedthe House upon : 
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the treaties into which we had entered 
with those countries. And here he felt it 
necessary to mention what had been done 
by the noble marquis, to whose labours and 
persevering ability the country was so 
much indebted on this occasion. The 
noble marquis had in all his negociations 
supported this cause with the greatest zeal 
and earnestness. Notwithstanding all the 
steps which had been taken, however, he 
was sorry to say that the slave-trade was 
still carried on to an immense extent, and in 
many instances with a degree of barbarity 
sufficient to exhaust human suffering on 
the one hand, and human cruelty on the 
other; and more than sufficient to justify 
all which had been said of it on former oc- 
casions.—The hon. member, after alluding 
to the conduct of the government of the 
Netherlands on this question, expressed a 
hope that that country, with which our 
interests were ina great measure bound 
up, would be induced to join us in our 
endeavours to protect so large a portion of 
ourfellow-creatures. He trusted that Spain 
also would be induced to join us in this 
great work. He was the more inclined to 
entertain this hope, from a knowledge 
that there existed in that country anumber 
of great and high-minded individuals who 
would be inclined to co-operate with us the 
moment that they felt the effects of living 
under a free constitution. From Portugal, 
also, he wished to entertain the same hope, 
but he was unfortunately forbidden to in- 
duige that hopeby the conduct of Portugal 
heretofore ; that conduct having evinced 
the most decided disposition to pursue the 
traffic in slaves merely for the acquisi- 
tion of gain. Whether the new institu- 
tions in that country would produce any 
change in the character of its government, 
or in its commercial system, upon this 
subject particularly, he could not pretend 
to say; but it would be strange indeed, if 
country professing to sanction the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice should 
tolerate the slave-trade—especially after 
governments upon the principle of arbi- 
trary monarchy had decidedly declared 
against it. His wish was, that the several 
powers who had denounced this odious 
traffic, should appoint assessors to super- 
intend and cnsure the execution of their 


views, and that Portugal should be pecu- 


liarly called upon to attend to this ar- 
rangement. It was gratifying to learn 
that America, which had derived great 
benefit from this traffic, had acted very 
differently from that of Portugal. As the 
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Americans arose from the same source ag 
ourselves, this indication of their character 
was a just cause of pride to Englishmen. 
But it was extraordinary that a nation so 
high spirited and chivalrous as France, 
had manifested quite a different feeling. 
It was impossible, indeed, for any man 
acquainted with the character of the 
French, not to feel extremely disappointed 
at the disposition of that people to perse- 
vere in this odious traffic, after it was 
abandoned by England, and its nefarious 
practices were universally proclaimed ; 
for these practices were such as to throw 
into the shade the utmost cruelties which 
sullied the French revolution; for while 
the latter might naturally be supposed to 
proceed from passions strongly excited, 
the former could have no other impulse 
than a cold, deliberate desire for gain.— 
Here the hon. member took a review of 
the case of the French ships engaged in 
the slave-trade, which were mentioned 
last night in the House of Lords, by lord 
Lansdown, and in which slaves were found 
stowed in casks, while others were thrown 
overboard ‘in casks, to avoid a search; 
remarking, in the most pathetic strain, 
upon the case of the slaves, and the crew 
icted with ophthalmia. It was pecu- 
liarly revolting, he observed, that when 
this ophthalmic affliction was made known 
to the French government, the disease it- 
self became the subject of mere medical 
analysis, instead of provoking any inquiry 
as to the horrid cause of its existence. 
The most effectual guard against the con- 
tinuance of the slave-trade would, he 
thought, be, to allow the mutual right of 
search, by officers of each nation; and to 
such an arrangement the French govern- 
ment would, he hoped, be easily recon- 
ciled; for the establishment of such a 
right could in no degree compromise its 
pride or consequence, especially where 
an officer on the part of each nation should 
be appointed to direct that search. The 
American legislature had, much to its 
honour, pronounced any ship of that 
nation engaged in the slave trade, guilty 
of piracy. It were to be wished that 
should issue a similar decree, 
or the most vigorous measures were ne- 
cessary to counteract the wide-spread evil 
of this traffic. There were some papers 
on the table which alleged the diminu- 
tion of this trade, but those papers were 
contradictory in themselves, and, there- 
fore, by no ‘means to be regarded as au- 
thority. ‘This was the more evident upon 
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looking to the representation of sir G: 
Collyer, who stated, that he saw 40 sail ; 
at the Havannah destined for the coast 
of Aftica, at the very time to which some 
of those papers referred, and that, at the 
same period, there were 28: sail at Bonni. 
waiting to take in cargoes of slaves. The. 
facility of obtaining such cargoes, it was. 
lamentable to say, was considerably in- 
creased by the measures of this country 
for the abolition of the slave trade; for,. 
through those measures, the unfortunate 
nativesof Africa were encouraged to col- 
lect in villages upon the banks of riversand 
on the coast, from which they. shrunk, 
while the ravages of the slave-trade were 
notoriously uninterrupted and openly pur- 
sued by British shipping. He could not. 
help congratulating himself on the part. 
which he had taken in rescuing this coun- 
try from that abominable traffic. But al- 
though England, which had formerly pro- 
secuted this trade with the greatest vigour, 
and which had derived from it the greatest | 
profit, had rescued itself from the dis- 


graceful pursuit, the work of humanity | 


and justice must still be incomplete while 
other nations were engaged in it.. To in- 
duce those nations, then, to abandon that 
traffic, was a most desirable object. He 
‘imputed no lukewarmness or want of 
ability to his noble friend opposite. He 
was fully aware that his noble friend had. 
great difficulties to encounter in the pre- 
judices of foreign powers. The policy 
- pursued by those powers was founded 
upon a mistaken sense of gain ; mistaken, 
he called it, for the Great Disposer of 
events had ordained, that national gain: 
_could:never be promoted by a-violation of 
justice, and that the course prescribed by 
the principles of justice and humanity was 
also the course which was most consistent 
with commercial prosperity. The hon. 

member concluded:with moving, . 
. *© That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, representing to his Majes- 
ty, That in the various documents rela- 
tive to the Slave Trade, which, by his 
‘majesty’s command, have been laid before 
the House, renewed and ‘most 
gratifying proof-of the persevering solici- 
tude which his Majesty’s 
has laboured:to meet the wishes of this 
House, and .of the nation. at large, by 
effecting the entire and universal abolition 
of that guilty traflic:—That we learn 
from chem, however, with ‘the deepest 
t, that Majesty’s _unwearied 


rts to induce various. powers to. pers | 
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form their-own.solemn engagements have. 
not been more-successful : 

*s That, notwithstanding the deliberate 

denunciation by -which the Slave Trade 

was branded with infamy at the Congress. 

of Vienna, as a crime of the.deepest dye,. 


and notwithstanding the solemn determi- 


nation there expressed by all the, great, 
powers of..Europe, to put an end toso 
enormous an evil; nevertheless, that this, 
trade is still carried on, to an extent, 
scarcely ever before surpassed, by the 
subjects, and even under the flags, of. 
some of the very powers which were par-, 
ties to those declarations :—A. Dispatch. 
of a more encouraging tenor, from, his: 


‘Majesty’s commissioner and - the chief 


criminal judge at Sierra Leone, has indeed 
been very recently communicated. to this 
House, but we have too much reason to, 
fear that the hopes expressed in that com= 


‘rounication are far too sanguine, and even. 


the. papers ate in our possession 
contain intelligence of a most painfully 
opposite nature : gre 

¢ That the Trade, faithful to its malig- 
nant character, is still productive of the 
same destructive effects as heretofore :— 
nay, though in the conduct of this detest~ 


ed traffic, every form of inhumanity might 


be supposed to have been already ex- 
hausted, yet of late it had. been attended 
with unprecedented enormities : 

*¢ That we lament deeply our not having. 
experienced the cordial co-operation 
which we might on every ground have so 
reasonably expected from the court of the 
Netherlands :—-We have witnessed, how~ 
ever, with: great; satisfaction, the. strenu- 
ous and able exertions with: which the 
king’s minister at that.court has followed 
up the instructions of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, in contending forthe just con- 
struction of our treaties with that power: 
—And we cannot but hope that commer- 
cial nation will. feel the duty and neces- 
sity of adopting a policy more conso- 
nant at once to the principles of justice 
and humanity, and to the dearest, obliga- 
tions of good faith towards her most an- 
eient and steady ally : 


4. That we-have seen with extreme re- 


gret the Slave Trade carried on of late 
years by Spain to an. extent. before un- 
paralleled; and also, that. the local go+ 
vernment of the Havannah has shown an 
evident indiposition to employ the means 
recently stipulated for:its repression ; but 
the time ‘having at Jength arrived. when 
solemnly engaged:that all. Spanish 
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slave trade should cease absolutely and: 


for ever; that high-minded people, we 
cannot but feel confident, will prove 
faithful to their engagement, and will be 


induced cordially to unite with us in pro-- 


moting the effectual and universal ex- 
tinction of the Trade, by every. civilized 
power: 

That we cannot contemplate the con- 
duct of the court of Portugal, with re- 
spect to the Slave Trade, without the 


deepest concern :—That court, indeed, : 


though not calling in question the true 
nature and effects of the Slave Trade, 


forbore, even at Vienna, complying with 


the earnest request of all the other Euro- 
n powers, that she would name some 
xed period for the termination of the 
Trade:—Even the Treaty by which she 
engaged to abolish the Sl.ve Trade to 
the North of the Line has been little re- 
garded; and to this day, though every 
form of intreaty has been exhausted by the 
great European powers,\ not the smallest 
hope is held out to us of the total aboli- 
tion of the trade :—Under these circum- 


stances, we cannot but ‘think that both’ 


Great Britain, and the other powers as- 
sembled in Congress at Vienna, would not 
be faithful to their high obligations and 
engagements, if they were any longer to 
rest satisfied with mere intreaties and re- 
monstrances, which experience compels 
us to believe would be of no effect; and 
we are necessarily led to revert to the 
suggestion which was countenanced by 
the high contracting powers at the Nego- 
tiation at Vienna, of excluding from com- 
mercial intercourse with their respective 
dominions, any state which should perti- 
naciously refuse to abolish the Slave 
Trade, after it should have been prohi- 
bited by all other nations :—We are im- 
pelled, however, reluctantly to intreat his 
Majesty to endeavour to induce those 
powers to carry the above suggestion into 
effect, and at least to prohibit the impor- 
tation into their dominions of the produce 
of any colonies belonging to the Crown 
of Portugal, -so long as she shall continue 
thus to set herself m direct opposition to 
the moral feelings and concurrent wiskes 
of all the Christian powers, and to defeat 
every hope of the civilization and improve- 
ment of Africa: — Bi: 
«’Phat we contemplate with far differ- 
ent feelings the conduct of the United 
States of America; not only have their 
cruizers been actively: employed, in’ co- 


operation with.our own, in. suppressing 


‘Slave Traile. 


the Slave Trade on the coast of Africa, 


but an act has been passed by Congress, 
which places the Slave Trade in the list of 
piracies, and subjects to capital punish-- 
ment all citizens of the United States who. 
shall be found to engage in it; that in 
witnessing the conduct of the Legislature 
of the United States on this occasion, we 
are led to reflect with grateful exultation. 
on our common origin, and on those com-» 
mon laws and institutions, whose liberal 
has prompted our American bre-: 
thren to be among the very foremost in 
thus stamping on a traffic in the persons. 
of our fellow-creatures its just character: 
and designation:—And we cannot but- 
express our earnest hopes, that not only. 
we ourselves shall speedily follow so ho-: 
nourable an example, but that the day is. 
not far distant when, by the general con-' 
currence of all civilized nations, this de- 
testable traffic shall be pronounced to be 
— to be an offence against alt: 
tuman’ kind, which all are entitled and. 
bound by duty to suppress : } 
That from the gratifying contempla-. 
tion of the zeal manifested by the United. 
States to promote the cause of humanity, 
we turn with feelings ‘of the most painful 
disappointment to France, by some of 
whose subjects the Slave Trade has been. 
for some time carried ‘on to an unprece- 
dented extent, along the whole range of 
the Western Coast of Africa ; and whose, 
flag not only protects her own subjects _ 
in their criminal enterprizes, but serves to 
protect the subjects also of other powers, 
who engage in this commerce, but who | 
are prevented by the vigilance of British: 
cruizers from finding any shelter under 
the flags of their own countries: . . 
‘«¢ That we are bound by every .consi- 
deration of duty and feeling to take an: 
especial interest in the fate of those coun-: 
tries, now possessed by France on the: 
African continent, which were restored ‘to 
her dominion by Great Britain :—And we’ 
cannot reflect without the deepest pain, 
that whereas while under our protection: 
they not only enjoyed atemporary respite: 


from their miseries, but were beginning to: 


enjoy the security and comfort arising 
from the exercise of a peaceful industry, 
and of a legitimate: commerce; the re- 
newal of the Slave Trade, which almost 
immediately followed. their cession to. 
France, has utterly blasted these delight- 
ful prospects, and. has again consigned 
those unhappy countries to rapine and 
anarchy, to barrenness and desolation __ 


| 
i 

| 
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That we cannot believe, if the opprobri- 
ous facts of the case were fully known in 
France, that so great and gallant a peo- 
ple, blessed by the bounty of Providence 
with all that render a nation powerful 
and prosperous, would tolerate the prosti- 
tution of its fag to such base and flagi- 
tious purposes, or would stoop to take up 
and prosecute a traffic which so many. 
other powers had indignantly abandoned 
on account of its incurable wickedness 
and cruelty :—more especially when its 
real nature and effects have been unques- 
tionably established; when the French 
legislature has decreed the entire aboli- 
tion of the trade, and when their sove- 
reign himself, under his own hand, has 
solemnly pledged himself to join with his 
Majesty in effecting the extinction of a 
tratlic, which, to use his own emphatic 
language, ‘ tends to the destruction of 
mankind :'—That notwithstanding the 
sacred obligations thus contracted by 
‘France, so numerous and so flagrant have 


recently been the unpunished violations | p 


of her engagements, that, but for the con- 
fidence we wish ever to repose in the up- 
right intentions of those who administer 
her affairs, we should find it very difficult 
to believe that these violations could have 
taken place without their knowledge and 
connivance: and we must liave been com- 
pelled to suspect, that some partial inter- 
ests, or some mistaken views of policy, 
had interfered to prevent the faithful 


performance of duties, to the fulfilment of |. 


which they are solemnly bound, not only 
by the most sacred obligations of religion 
and morality, but by the pledged faith of 
their government, and even by the per- 
sonal honour of their sovereign: __ 

. That we therefore entreat his Majes- 
y seriously to represent to the court of 

rance, how deeply the credit and repu- 
tation of the French government are in- 
volved in these transactions, and that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
renew the most earnest efforts, to induce 
them to make good their various solemn 
engagements on this subject, and in parti- 
cular, to fulfil the promise recently given, 
to employ new and more efficient. re- 
straints, and call into action fresh penal 
sanctions, in order effectually to prevent 
the carrying on, by French subjects, of 
this odious and disgraceful traffic: 

. That while we thus entreat his Ma- 
jesty to concert with other powers the 
means of carrying into complete effect this 
great. cause, we are not merely prompted 
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by sense of what is due to the general 


igations of justice and humanity :— 
we cannot but feel that to Africa we owe 
a debt which conscience and honour 
oblige us to repay :——And though we con- 
gratulate -his Majesty on the generous 
zeal which Great Britain has manifested, 
and the costly sacrifices she has made, in 
vindicating in this instance the rights and 
happiness of our fellow-creatures, yet we 
cannot reflect without remorse that we 


ourselves were too long among the very 


foremost in carrying on this guilty com- 
merce : 

*¢ Since we are now aware of its real 
character, it becomes us to be earnest and 
incessant in our endeavours to impress the 
truth on others who may have been misled 
by our example :—And as we contributed 
so largely to prolong the misery and bar- 
barism of the Africans, we should now be 
menpertiqnal: earnest in using the means 
with which Podtilonce has endowed us, 
for promoting their civilization and hap- 
iness.” . 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in common with the House, he always 
listened with the greatest pleasure to 
every speech of his hon. friend, especially 
upon that great question of which he was 
the parent, and which, by his benevolent 
and persevering exertions, he had brought 
toa successful.issue. He could assure his 
hon. friend, that he had heard him with. 
the greater satisfaction, because he ob- 
served, that while his hon. friend en- 
deavoured to rouse the feelings of the 
House and of foreign powers in the com- 
mon cause of humanity, he did not omit 
to remind the House that it was long be- 
fore even this moral and Christian nation 
felt the full objections to the traffic in 
slaves, and a wind itself up to use 
the necessary exertions for its abolition. 
While his hon. friend, therefore, was 
pressing his majesty’s government to make 
this appeal to foreign powers, he must feel 
that they could not be at once awakened. 
to that state of moral feeling. which we 
had ourselves attained only by slow de-, 
grees. With regard to the address, it 
was impossible that the House should not 
observe that many passages in it conveyed 
very strong and pointed reproaches upon 
the conduct of foreign governments. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that if he 
looked to the question merely in a politi- 
cal point of view, and with reference to 
the state of responsibility in which it was _ 
calculated to place him, he should feel 


| 
| 
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himself bound to object to many parts of 
the address, and of its 
expressions. He ‘trusted, however, that 
if he yielded to the proposition of his hon. 
friend, his motives would not be misun- 
derstood abroad. It was right that foreign 
powers should know how the country and 
parliament felt with regard to this great 
question. He believed it would be impos- 
sible to give final and decisive success to 
the great work of humanity, unless foreign 
powers could be brought to agree upon a 
common system of punishment as applied 
to this offence. His hon. friend was much 
mistaken, if he su ‘that the princi- 
pal difficulties in effecting this desirable 
object arose from absolute, and not from 
free and representative governments. On 
the contrary, the American government, 
though he was ready to admit that it 
acted upon liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples with regard to the general question, 
was still, of all other governments, the 
most opposed to a qualified system of 
common search. With regard to the two 
representative governments of Spain and 
France, though the slave-trade had been 
abolished in Spain, the colonial interests 
had sufficient influence in the Cortes to 
procure'the rejection of a proposition for 
increasing the severity of the penalties. 
In France, the dealing in slaves was no 
crime by the existing-laws ; it was merely 
a civil offence, punishable by fine and 
confiscation of the property embarked in 
it, and the efforts of the French govern- 
ment had not yet been able to overcome 
the national prejudices so far as to render 
it ‘a criminal. offence. With regard to 
Portugal, he was compelled to observe, 
that that government formed an inglorious 
excéption to the rest of Europe, and that 
it felt ‘no disposition whatever to abolish 
the traffic in slaves. The Brasilians were 
as touch persuaded thatthe abolition of 


the slave-trade would be attended with | 


the most ruinous consequences to them- 
selves, as ‘our colonists in the West Indies 
wete’ ten’ years -before‘ his thon. friend 
eartied his bill. ‘Though ‘he objected to 
many parts of the address as‘a diplomatic 
instrament, he was ready to support it as 
a moral appeal to the foreign powers, 
animating them to rouse the moral ener- 
gies of their people'to an active and cor- 
dial co-operation with this country in the 
great work of humanity. 

Sir James -Mackintosh. said, that his 
chief reason for troubling the House was, 
to-embrace the opportunity which the 
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address was intended to afford to’ every 
member of delivering his sentiments in 
accordance with it, in order. that the 
unanimous voice of parliament, speaking 
the unanimous sense of the people, might 
produce a due impression on the continent 
of Europe. It was only by reiterated ap- 
peals to the feelings and consciences of 
nations that any hope could be entertained 
of the final abolition of a system that dis- 
graced the name of trade.- He did not 
imtend to discuss, whether concession was 
more likely to be obtained from free or 
from absolute governments : he well knew 
that vulgar notions often found their way — 
among representative bodies ; for a vulgar 
notion upon this very subject had long 
withstood the united argument and elo- 
quence of — of the great men of the 
last century. He laid out of the question 
what had been done by powers in the 
north of Europe, because where there was 
no interest, there was nothing to relin- 
quish: but looking at others, he could 
not perceive, that in = representative 
government the sense of the people had 
been the true obstacle to concession by 
the authorities. The noble lord had called 
Portugal an inglorious, but he (sir J.M.} 
termed her an infamous exception, to the 
liberal spirit of other nations. “The inde- 
pendent provinces of Spain in South 
America were governed by representative 
bodies, yet in all of them tlie slave-trade 
had been abolished. Portugal alone op= 

osed the civilization and liberty of man-: 
Lind: she was as singular in her practice’ 
among the states of South America 
as she was singular in her principles 
among the powers of Europe. Her con~ 
duct had been base and shameless; it 
admitted of no excuse; and when the 
noble lord talked of the commotions that 
threatened her, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that five years ‘ago, after the Con~ 
gress of Vienna, she had none of them to 
dread ; yet then she had opposed to the 
abolition a resistance as obstinate as it: 
was senseless. ‘In 1810, five years before’ 
the Congress and the condemnation of the 
traffic; Portugal had entered into a posi-’ 
treaty with this country regarding ‘the’ 
slave-trade ; yet, with this atrocious ag-' 
gravation peculiar to her, she still refused 
to’carry it into effect. all! 
these circumstances, he could not help‘ 
saying that Portugal had proclaimed her~, 
selfan outlaw in the conimunity of civilized. 


nations, refusing to pay to humanity even: 
that tribute. which hypocrisy was ‘paid toi 


i 
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pay to virtue. The noble marquis had 
said, that our own conduct with regard to 
the abolition ought to teach us forbearance 
in the delays of other nations. He ad- 
mitted the fact. But the noble lord stood 
on higher ground when he called upon 
other nations now to relinquish this traffic, 
than we occupied when we interposed 
delay, and yielded for a time to obstacles 
which all the zeal and exertions of his 
hon. friend’ were unable immediately. to 
temove. When his hon. friend began his 
tabours, it was alleged that our West 
India plantations could not. be cultivated 
without new importations of slaves; that 
our colonial prosperity depended on our 
traflic in human blood. Now we had ex- 
Psp in favour of the abolition; we 
ad given up the slave trade, and we had 
not been ruined. This foreign nations 
might see. They could observe that we 
had not suffered by the cessation of a 
traffic, which was said to be essential to 
our colonial existence. The noble marquis 
had stated, as one of the reasons why we 
should address ourselves with temper to 
the other nations concerned in this traffic, 
that having been convinced of its wick- 
edness and impolicy ourselves, we were 
i an appeal to them, and calling 
upon them to adopt our opinions; but in 
making this apology for these powers, the 
noble lord had weakened his own cause. 
We did not call upon them to adopt'our 
opinions but to fulfil their own engage- 
ments. The noble marquis had stated, 
with truth, that in Francetheslave trade was 
not prohibited by its criminal code ; but 
was it not monstrous to think, that after six 
years’ delay, after declarations of the wick- 
edness and barbarity of the traffic, the 
carrying of it on was not declared a crime 
and rendered liable to punishment ? Could 
the government of France plead the te- 
luctance of the People to any penal sta-~ 
tute upon the subject? It might be seen 
by all who read the debates of the French 
ambers, and particularly by those who 
had — the speech of an old friend of 
his, M. La Fayette, that those who gene- 
rally opposed the government would zea- 
lously join in supporting a law for punish- 
ing slave-dealers. Until he saw the trial 
made, he would hold it to be a calumny 
against the French legislature, a calumny 
against the French nation, to say that they 
would cover with impunity so crimi- 
nal a traffic. He would rather believe, 
that the fault lay in the insincerity of the 
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in its good faith on this subject, after wh 
had recently happened ? they trie 
the captain of the Rodeur? There might 
be no criminal law in France to punish 
slave trading, but was there no law against 
murder? ‘Was ever any picture of cruelty 
and misery drawn more appalling than that 
which the Rodeur’ presented—a scene 
worthy of the sublime and terrible genius 
of Dante to describe—a scene which was 
not exceeded in horror by’any of his des 
scriptions of those regions where the per- 
petrators of such enormities must be pun+ 
ished? It were to be wished that a sublime 
living genius of our own country, who in- 
herited the power, and now resided in the 
land of the great Italian poet, would paint 
in becoming colours such enormities, and 
hold up this horrible traffic to the execra+ 
tion of mankind. The’ House had ‘né 
doubt read the accounts on the table trans- 
mitted by that meritorious officer, sir G. 


one year 60,000 persons had been carried 
into slavery from the coast of Africa, and 
that’ a great proportion of this number 
were exported in French ships: Was not 
this fact known to the French government, 
and if it was known, why did it take no 
step to bring these monsters to justice; 
who were thus vomited forth to pollute 
and desolate the soil of Afti¢a? «“The 
United States of America had done that 
without treaty or stipulation, which: the 
powers of Europe had neglected to do, in 


ments. He rejoiced to find that two na-+ 
tions of English blood, allied by religiori 
and liberty, had been the’ first to place ini 
their criminal code this enormity. Thougli 
separated in government, they showed 
themselves still united in the principles of 
freedom and humanity, by abolishing the 
trade in ‘the same year, and by since both 
declaring it piracy. He could not observe 
without indignation on the base pretext set 
up’ by Portugal, that the cruelty of the 
trade was difinished with her, as she 
merely sent slaves from her possessions in 

ia he had had an opportunit nows 
ing the kind of ‘humanity 
on board Portuguese slave vessels. He 


nothing’ could be more ‘false than these 
retensions to humafity. With the con? 
wet of that state which called itself Cliris- 
tian because it was bigotted, ‘and: civilized 


government. How could any one - trast 


because %t had acquired’ the power to op- 


Collier. He stated that in the course of 


contravention of their most solemn engage- _ 


had, in his capacity of judge; condemned 
two of these ships, and he could say, that. 
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he could honourably contrast the 


haviour of the Mahometan governments 
in India, and on the island of Madagascar, 
which had kept their engagements and 
abolished the trade:.and here he must 
pay a due tribute of praise to marquis 
Wellesley, who had first carried into effect 
the abolition in our Indian dominions, 
with that elevation of mind and compre- 
hensiveness of view which he brought to 
all of his measures, though of some of them 
he could not altogether approve. The 
motion of his hon. friend suggested the 
question of the possibility of ultimately 
abolishing the traffic. Some. persons not 
favourable to the abolition were of opinion 
that it could not be extirpated by all our 
sacrifices and exertions; while the progress 
of the work seemed slow and irregular to 
the benevolent impatience of good men. 
Compared, indeed, with the life of man, 
its progress was slow; but not-so when 
“compared with the great instances of hu- 
man improvement found in history. Every 
one must allow that much had already 
been done, who considered that all Europe 
had solemnly pronounced against it ; that 
England and America had declared it pi- 
racy; and that those who now carried it 
on were obliged to cover their actions un- 
der some mean and hypocritical pretence. 
When he reflected on these things, he did 
not despair. He had lived long enough to 
have heard his hon. friend and those 
who acted with him, denounced as jaco- 
bins, and accused of the most dangerous 
purposes, for merely exerting themselves 
to procure the abolition of that traffic 
which was now called a crime in our Sta- 
tute book. He did not then despair. 
He believed that the principle of reforma- 
tion in this country of reason and liberty, 
where opinions were free, and discussion 
permitted, would always ultimately tri- 
umph, and that from this country it would 
spread to others. There was enough of 
fficulty to excite our vigilance, and call 
for our exertion; to induce us to make 
frequent appeals.to-the public opinion of 
nations, and the reason and conscience of 
sovereigns. Our efforts would in time 
diffuse public opinion over Europe, and 
abolish this nefarious traffic, leaving no 
trace of it but the abhorrence which its 

recollection might excite. 
_ Dr. Lushington said, that America had 
not done enough by passing one act. The 
making of slave-dealing piracy would not 
prevent it, unless a sufficient number of 
,were kept along the coast of 
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’ Mr. Bernal stated, that it-had cost us.a 


million of money to prevail upon Portu- 
gal by stipulations not to Hire north of 
the line ; .yet those stipulations had been 
violated. 

Mr. Marryat said, that the learned mem. 
ber for Knaresborough had been mistaken 
in stating, on a former occasion, that slaves 
were treated better in the East than in 
the West Indies, and cited passages from 
Dr. Buchanan's book in support of 
statement : he also animadverted on the 
difficulties thrown in the way of the ques- 
tion itself by the emperor of Russia, who 
had given the monopoly of supplying his 
dominions with sugar to Portugal and 
Spain, on account of our duties imposed 
upon foreign linen. He thought the 
powers favourable to the abolition ought 
to join in the prohibition of the consump- 
tion of Portuguese commodities, 

“Mr. Gurney asked whether there was 
any thing in the motion which pledged 
the House to support measures of hosti- 
lity against those countries who refused to 
comply with the terms of the motion ? 

Mr. Brougham replied in the negative, 
and with respect to the question, observed, 
that although America had done much to 
put down the slave-trade by her act of 
abolition, and by. declaring the traffic 
piracy, yet until the right of reciprocal 
search was allowed, her efforts could not 
be complete. This right of search had 
acquired an ill-name by circumstances of 
the last war, but as we now offered a pre=- 
sent equivalent to America for what she 
could give up, and not any thing future 
and contingent, as when one was belliger-. 
ent and the other neutral ; he trusted the 
difficulty would be soon obviated. ' 

The Address was agreed to nem. con. 


Curer Baron O’GRApy.] The mar- 
quis of Londonderry moved that the ninth . 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry into 
Courts of Justice in Ireland, together 
with the Answer of the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer thereto, be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. Mr. S. Rice concurred 
in the motion. Mr. O’Grady cheerfully 
acquiesced in the motion, convinced as he 
was that the more light was thrown on 
the subject, the more would the result ap- 
pear what he wished it to be. A Com-. 
mittee was accordingly appointed: 


New Srame-Oppice In EpINBURGH.] 
Mr. .Hume called the,. attention of the. 
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House to an instance of disregafd to the | 


public business on the part of government. 
A new Stamp-office being wanted, a gen- 
tleman was appointed to search for a con- 
venient building. Such a place was ac- 


cordingly found ; but ministers, in order 


to favour an individual, had, notwithstand- 
ing the recommendations of the board of 
Stamps and the board of Works in its fa~ 
vour, decided on building a new office in 
a less appropriate situation, with fewer 
conveniences and at a greater expense. 
To him this appeared one of the grossest 
jobs that had ever come within. his recol- 
lection. The only person that had in the 
first instance recommended the situation 

referred, was a grocer of the name of 
Seite, but the work having been be- 

un early in 1818, in 1819 lord Melville 
Fad examined it, and pronounced ‘ the 
building to be suitable. The work had 
also been examined by the lord advocate, 
and on the opinions of lord Melville, the 
lord advocate, and Johnson the grocer, 
it had been carried on, in opposition to 
the recommendation of ‘the. board of. 
Stamps. He took occasion to notice ano- 
ther instance of negligence on the part of 
government. The revenue of. Scotland, 
amounting to 3,000,000/., had been trans- 
mitted to this country by certain bankers, 
at. forty days. . A friend of his had offered 
to transmit it-at twenty, and to give ex- 
ehequer bills in advance, or any security 
that might be required. ‘This, however, 
had not been attended to, and the others 
having come down -to thirty days, the 
ehancellor of the exchequer. had left . the 
business in their hands, and thus a loss was 
sustained by the country.- The House 
first offered for a Stamp-office had a hun-: 
dred feet of ground belonging to it. The 
spot finally chosen had not a foot of ground 
belonging to it behind the building, and it 
was liable to be built close up. To pre-. 
vent this heunderstood a 1,000 guineas had 
recently been paid. Anhon. baronet had. 
engaged to purchase the ground for a 
much smaller sum ; but he understood the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, with much 
good nature towards him, but with little 
regard for the public purse, had consented 
to:Jet him off, and had not held him to his 
agreement. The building had cost 9,100/., 
and the total expense was upwards of 
12,000/., the hon. member concluded by. 
moving a resolution detailing the principal 
facts to which he had referred, and con- 
demning the whole of the transaction. _. 
Sir J. Marjoribanks explained the. cir- 
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cumstances connected with his purchase’ 


of the ground on which the Stamp-office | 
had been built, and his offer of the same 
to. government. He had recommended 
the builder to submit an offer to ministers, - 
and had offered to be his security. The. 
situation, he contended, was in various: 
respects more eligible than any other that 
had been offered. Adverting to what had 
been said of the allowances to Scotch: 


bankers for transmitting the revenue, he: 


traced the circumstances under which the’ 
existing arrangement had been formed, 
and gave it as his opinion, that they did: 
not profit by it. ‘ 


After a short conversation, the motion: - 


was negatived. 


Mr. Hoox.] Mr. Bennet 
said, he rose to move for the production 
of certain papers containing an account of 
thesuspension of Mr. Theodore Hook from 
his office of treasurer in the Mauritius ; and 
of the sums of money due by him to the 

overnment of that colony. It might be 
in the recollection of the House, that 


about 17 or 18 months ago, he had put a 


question to an hon. gentleman opposite 
respecting the transaction which he had: 


just alluded to. The answer given upon 


that occasion was, that ministers had re- 
ceived no official information on the sub< 
ject, but they knew that Mr. Theodore 
Hook had arrived in this country. . He 


had repeated the question this year; pos~ _ 


sessing, however, at the time, no informa- 
tion on.the subject to which it referred. 
He had since obtained some information, 
the nature of which he would state to the 
House. . He had reason to believe that: 
the information was: strictly correct.. He 
would not now mentiun the name of the 
gentleman from whom he had received his: 
information, but would reserve to himself 
the privilege of doing so, if he thought fit 
before the discussion terminated. It a 
ared from the facts which had been laid 
efore him, that on the 15th of January, 
1818, the acting governor of the. Mau-. 
ritius, governor Hall, received a letter from 


Mr. Allan, one of. the confidential clerks — 


of the treasury of the colony, informing 
him that Mr. 
himself a part of. the allowances for the 
expenses of his department, by appointing 


his own coachman to the situation, .of> 


office-keeper, at a salary.of 40. dollars a 
month, and his cook to another situation 
with a salary of 15s. Mr. Allan, who was 


the master clerk of the treasury, 


ook: had appropriated to 


: 
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to thé governor, that Mr. Hook | 
appropriated Thehimself the sum of 
39,150 dollars. . The governor replied to 
Mr. Allan, by a letter dated the 25th of 
January, 1818, in which he stated, that it 
was a subject which could not be kept 
secret, and therefore he would send his 
letter to Mr. Hook, to whom it referred. 
‘The governor afterwards received another 
letter from Mr. Allan, in which he stated 
that Mr. Hook had given him the letter 
which he had written to the governor, and 
had accompanied it with his dismissal from 
the, office he held, and declaring that he 
Allan was ruined forever. The governor: 
“next received a letter from a Mr. M*Ma- 
nus, who informed him that Allan had 
been desired to quit the colony by Mr. 
Hook, who pretended that the governor 
had’ authorized him: to give: that order. 
The governor, however, in a letter to Mr. 
Allan, denied that he -had issued such di- 
rections, and desired. him to remain. Mr. 
Allan again wrote, requesting that some 
inquity might be instituted, and that in 
the meantime the stamps and other official 
documents: might not be altered. He 
had not seen this letter, but he was inform- 
ed that it showed the mind of the writer 
_ to have been in a state of extreme anxiety. 
In consequence of this letter, the gover- 
nor; on the 9th of February, Je a 
eonimittee, consisting of his chief secre- 
, the auditor, and his deputy, to ex- 
amine the accounts. ‘The result of this 
inquiry was, that all the statements of 
Allan were found to be correct. This 
unfortunate individual did not, however, 
long‘survive the ill usage which he had 
received. He-died before the report was 
made by which his character for truth 
and integrity -was established, and the 
accuracy of the ioformation he had given 
In consequence of 
the nature of the report made by the com- 
mittee, governor Hall suspended Mr. 
Hook from his office, and being of opinion 
that he could not be tried for his offence 
in thé colony, he sent him to ‘England. 
When Mr. Hook arrived in this country 
hé was, he-supposed, dismissed; but. he 
did not know any thing certain: on this 
point. He wished now to. know what 
tion, if any; of the money due by Mr. 
Fook, the government had received. It 


“appeared from a regular official document, 
signed Thomas Webster, 8th of December 
1818, that the accounts of Mr.: Hook’s 
office stood as follows :—The debtor side 
amounted to 63,865 dollars, and the cre- 


‘ 
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ditor side: to 24,132 dollars; leaving 2 
deficiency of 39,733 dollars. This being 
the case, he thought that the House should 
possess some authentic information on this 
subject, and to obtain it was the object of 
his motion, Before he sat down, however, 
he wished to ask the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, whether Mr. Hook had given 
any sureties for his conduct. If Mr. 
Hook had given sureties, he supposed that 
government would be entitled to call upon 
them to make good the deficiency. 

Mr. Goulburn thought that the House 
would not be acting justly, if it acceded 
to the motion of the hon. gentleman. 
Whatever might be the demerits of the 
individual whose conduct was now brought 


under consideration, he was stil] entitled, 


in common with:every other person labour- 
ing under a charge, to a‘ fair measure of 
justice. He could have no objection to. 
the production of the despatch moved for, 
were it not for the reasons which he 
would briefly state. The case of Mr. 
Hook involved a question of considerable 
importance.. -When the dispatch which 
contained the substance of what had been 
stated by the hon. member was received 
in this country, it was thought fit to refer 
it to the Colonial Audit-board; in order 
that the accounts: might examined. 
The governor. of the Mauritius had con- 
fined himself to sending Mr. Hook to this 
country, together with his papers. When 
Mr. Hook arrived, which he did in the 
character of a prisoner, and accompanied. 
by other persons who to be tried for 
offences committed at the Mauritius, ap- 
plication was made to the law officers of 
the Crown, to know whether the govern~ 
ment would be justified in detaining him, 
and. whether the circumstances of the case 
were of sucha nature, as to authorize the 
institution of a criminal proceeding against 
him? The law officers of the Crown were 
of opinion that government possessed no 
legal power to detain Mr. Hook a prisoner, 
and that a criminal information could not 
be supported on the facts laid before them. 


| Under these circumstances, no other course 


could be taken than to leave the Audit- 
board to proceed with the examination of 
the accounts, and to endeavour to obtain 
fresh information from the Mauritius. Mr. 
Hook, ‘was: at this moment under exami- 
nation by the Board of: Audit ; and a fresh 
case had been submitted to the law officers 
of the Crown, to ascertain’ whether he 
could now be prosecuted criminally. 
The: motion was then with 


a 
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EconomMy AND RETRENCHMENT.] 
Mr. Hume began by observing, that he 
ought to apologise to the House for sub- 
mitting to its consideration a question 
of such great importance, as that which 
he had undertaken to bring forward, 
at so late a period of the session. 
Various circumstances had, however, 
concurred to postpone this motion for 
ten or twelve days beyond the period 
which he had originally fixed. Any per- 
son who had attended to the proceedings 
of the House, during the present session, 
must have noticed the repeated state- 
ments which had been made, from both 
sides, of the distress that weighed upon all 
classes of the community. There were 
no doubts on his mind, that the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing in- 

‘terests were equally depressed. The dis- 
tress of the agriculturists had been 
described as almost unexampled; manu- 
facturing capital had suffered no less; and 
commercial transactions of every descrip- 
tion produced profits scarcely sufficient 
to make it a matter of interest to carry 
them on.--He was of opinion, that relief 
could only be given by reducing the ex- 
penditure of the country, and thus per- 
_mitting a reduction of the public burthens. 
Although he had voted in favour of the 
appointment of the committee to inquire 
into the state of agriculture, he did not at 
the time snticipntn that any benefit, ex- 
cept that of placing in a proper point of 
view the causes of the distress, would re- 
sult from the labours of that committee. 
He thought the Report which had been 
made, would, in that way, have a most 
beneficial effect. It would show those 
gentlemen, who were generally said to 
represent the. agricultural interest in that 
House, how erroneous the opinions were, 
which they had entertained, of the pos- 
sibility of. raising the price of their pro- 
duce, in order to relieve their own dis- 
tress, at the expense of the other classes. 
of the community. Many persons who 
formerly entertained such views, wete now 
convinced of their fallacy, and agreed, that 
the only way to relieve the country, was 
that pointed out by the report, namely, a 
reduction of the expenditure: and he was 
confident real relief could only be obtained 
by the most rigid economy and retrench- 
‘ment in every department. 


Economy and Retrenchment. 
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The House, acting as the representatives 
of the people, had ‘not attended to their 
duties in this respect so as to answer, as 
far as he had been able to collect, the just 
expectations of the people. Out of doors, 
he found it was the general opinion 
among all classes, (except those who de- 
rived their. subsistence from the taxes, 
and who, therefore, were excusable for 
differing on such a point), that the expen- 
diture of the country was on too large a 
scale, and that the. estimates which had 
been agreed to by this House, ought to 
have been reduced. Let them reflect on 
the situation in which we stood.—And 
here he would observe, that he was not 
one of those persons who viewed the state 
of the country with any gloomy or 
desponding anticipations. He was. of 
opiniun that this country possessed capi- 
tal, energy, and other advantages, which, 
if properly directed, were sufficient to 
enable it to surmount all its difficulties. 

The object of his present motion was, 
to enforce the necessity of Economy and 
Retrenchment in every department of the 
Public Expenditure. And he would show, 
that the House, during the present session, 
notwithstanding the claims which had 
been made by the people to lessen their 
-burthens, had adopted no measures of that 
kind. He proposed first to lay before the 
House a Comparative View of the Re- 
venue and Expenditure of the country 
during the peace of 1792, and at pre- 
sent. He had selected that year for 
comparison, because the Committee of 
Finance in 1817 had done so; and be- 
cause the circumstances of the country, 
in his opinion, required scarcely any 
larger estublishments now than at. that 
time. 

In 1792, the expenditure of the coun- 
ry was considered large when it amount- 
ed only to 16,000,000/., including the 
Sinking Fund. It ‘now: amounted to 
53,000,000/. without the Sinking Fund. 
In 1792, the interest and charge of the 
public debt,—he meant that a paid to 
the public, setting aside the Sinking 
Fund,—was 9,577,972/.:, and, on the 5th 


January 1821, it. was $1,252,612/. In 


1792, the expenses of the civil govern- 


‘ment and ‘its military establishments { fre- 


Jand excluded), were 5,391,206/. In 


1820, the expenses (Ireland included), 


were 22,087,5011., being upwards of four 
times the amount of 1792, as appears by 


‘the following statements :— 


VOL. V, 


4 R 
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No. 1.—Asstract of the Pusiic Receret and Expenprrure for Great Brrrain, 
calctilated on the average Produce of the Years 1788, 1789, and 1790; and 
Estimates for 1791-2.—[ Vide First Report of the Committee of Finance, dated 
10th May, 1791.3 y t 

. 


16,030,286 


EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Charges of the Public Debt ............. coveceee £:9,317,972' 
Interest on Exchequer Bills 260,000 
Charges on Consolidated Fund ., 105,385 


40,252 
Annual Million to pay off the National 1,000,000 
1,000,000 

£.*15,969;178 


* Viz. For Interest of the Debt and Sinking 10,577,972 
For Expenses of Civil List, Military Establishments, and Civil Govern- ‘ 
5,391,206 


4 


N.B. The Expenditure of Ireland was somewhat above One Million Sterling. 


No. 2.—Exrenpiture of the Unirep Kincpom, for the Year ending 5th January, 
1821.—[ Vide. Annual Finance Accounts. ] 


Heaps oF ExpENDITURE. 


[.—Interest of Permanent Debt of United Kingdom ...#.29,126,973 
Charges of Management... 276,419 
For Reduction of the National Debt 17,667;536 > 
H.—Interest on Exchequer and Irish Treasury Bills .4..,..:.0.0000..0:6. .1,849;220 
HI.—Civil List; En land PTITITIT 857,780 
Do. Tre and st 204,231 


Total of each Class, 


FV.—Courts of Justice (England) 65;138 

Salaries and Allowances 56,948 


q 
| 
,06Z,0 
| 
| 
| ; i 
4 
\ 
\ 4 
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VIII.—Navy, Wages, &e. dive 
General Services 
Victualling Department 


1X.—Ordnance 


Army ordinary 
Do. Extraordi 


X.—Loans, Remittances, Advances, &c., to other — 

X{.—Issues from-appropriated Funds for Local purposes 
XII.—Miscellaneous Services at 


Do. - - Do. 


Deduct Sinking Fund ‘of the East India Company, repaid by them...... 


Economy and Retrenehment. 


Va—Permanent Charges in Ireland 
VIL—Civil Government in Scotland TT 
VH.—Bounties to Fisheries, Manufactures, 


Pensions on Hereditary Revenue 
Militia and Deserters Warrants 


‘Jone 27, 1821.” £1850 


$81,404 


182,081 
$59,213 
Excise Set 14,000 
Post Office .... 13,700 
51,426 
438,339 
3,454,000 
1,801,086 
1,132,713 
'6,387,799 
1,401,585 
7,941,513. 
inary Do. $84,911 
10,328,009 
1,230 
49,129 
—— 2,616,701 
Total 71,007,649 
156,907 


Wis, Paid 


to the Commissioners for reduction of the Na- 
Do.. to the Public Creditor, Interest on Funded ~ 


Do.to the Public Creditor, Interest on | 


Exehequer and Irish Treasury Bills 
» Do. Charges of Management to the Bank 


Expenses of the Civil List, Civil Government, and Military : 


17,510,629 | 
1,849,220 
276,41 
$1,259,612 
22,087,501. 


He would take this opportunity of ob- 
serving, that the public accounts were in 
such a state as to render it impossible for 
any man, whatever industry he might pos- 
sess, to come to an undisputed conclusion 
upon them. If one person made up an 
‘account from them, another might easily 
draw up a different one, upon the same 
authority, and challenge the preference 
for correctness. His hon. friend, the 
member for Portarlington (Mr. Ricardo), 
whose unavoidable absence he regretted 
upon the present occasion, had assisted 
‘him in examining the various official ac- 
“counts, in order to ascertain whether any, 
and what, progress had been made towards 
‘the reduction of the public debt within 
_ ‘the last five or six years; or whether it 
continued the same in amount as at the. 


Union of the English and Trish exche- 
quers in 1817. On so simple a matter as 
the deficieney of the consolidated fund, 
there were three public accounts, all signed 
by the same person, all relating to the 
same period, and all differing in amounts 


(Hear, hear!]. As to the reduction of 


the debt, there was a difference of some 
millions between the budget and the an- 
nual accounts. Both of these accounts, 
however, showed plainly that the state- 
ment made by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer last year, of there being a reduc- 
tion of 29 millions in the funded and un- 
funded debt, could not be borne out. He 
(Mr. H.) had examined>the interest paid 
on the funded and unfunded debt for the 
last eight years, and found that the charge 
for the last year exceeded that paid on 


= 

: 
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the preceding years. The amount of the 
capital of the debt varied from various 
causes, and was not to be looked to so 
much as the amount of the annual or an- 
nuity charge to the public which had in- 


_ Mr. Hume's Motion for [1852 


creased, and was actually 115,820. more 
for the year 1820, than it was on the ave- 
rage of the years 1817, 1818, or 1819; 
as appeared by this statement :—. 


No. 3.—Amount of INTEREST paid to the Public on the Funprep and UnrunpEp 
Dest of the Unirep Kincpom, and for the Charges of Management at the 
Bank of ENGLAND, in each of the following Years, ending December in each 

Year (exclusive of the Sinking Fund). 


= “i 1815. | 1816. | 1817. | 1818. | 1819. | 1820. 
Interest paid on Funded Debt.. ......//27,176,930/31,392,890|29,166,085|28,873,638129,737,640|29, 126,973 
Charges of Management .......... 259,970} 265,400) 284,589) 77,6 274,39 276,419 
Amonat of Interest and Charges .. . .||27,436,900|31,658,290|29,450,674|29,151,337130,012,033129,403,392 
Interest on Exchequer and Irish 
Treasury Bills 3,014,003] 2,196,178] 1,815,927] 2,900,414 779,992] 1,849,220 
Total Charge for the Debt ....* 


"Average of 1817, 1818, and 1819, £.91,136,792. 
* Vide Annual Finance Accounts for these Years. 


We were now in the sixth year of 
peace; and he would repeat, notwith- 
standing what the chancellor. of the 
exchequer had stated, that during that 
time the charge of the debt had not 
been reduced a single pound; on the 
contrary, it had been increased to the 
amount he had stated, of 115,820/. a-year. 
although during that period there had been 
att excess of revenue over the proper ex- 
penditure. Whenever ministers were dis- 

sed to Jessen the burthens. of the country 

y.teducing the expenditure, he could as- 
sure the House they possessed the eas 
-means of doing so. ead 
of thehon.members, in proposing their es- 
timates, had stated that the charges were 
reduced to the lowest possible rate, he 
(Mr. Hume) thought they were framed, 
considering the situation of the country, 
on a most extravagant scale. If the 
House adopted his suggestions he would 
undertake to prove, what he had already 
pointed out, that various items of the ex- 
penditure of the country might be re- 
duced, not in a trifling or insignificant 
amount, as the noble marquis opposite 
would tell them, but to the extent of up- 
wards of four millions sterling, without 
lessening the efficiency of a single depart- 
ment of the public service [Hear!]. 

It had been stated, on @ former evening 
by the noble marquis, that the expenses 


i 


of our establishments had been reduced a 
million and a half.. This reduction, as he 
should show, was neither in the army, © 
navy, nor ordnance departments, though 
some would be found under the. head of 
Miscellaneous Estimates, which might be 
increased or reduced, from year to year, at 
the pleasure of ministers. The apparent 
reduction this year arose from the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer’s not having pro- 
posed several large votes usual in the 
miscellaneous estimates, such as the 
expense of the coinage, 100,000/.; queen 
Anne’s bounty 200,000/. &c. &c. ; and 
this he called a saving of a million and 
a half; but it was more than probable 
he would call upon the House to vote 
these sums in the next year; and, 
it was of little importance that they saved 
50,000/. this year, if they were to pa 
100,000/. the next. The savings whic 
he (Mr. Hume) had proposed were of 
a very different nature. It was stated 
that there was a reduction in the mi- 
litary estimates as compared with those 
of last year, which was true; but when 
compared with the estimates of 1817, 
1818, and 1819, there was none.—The 
sums voted for these services in each of 
the past four years, from 1817 to 
1820, inclusive, would best show whether 
the assertions of the noble marquis were _ 


correct or not.- .. 


| | 
i | 
| | 
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From the statement he held in his hand, 
it appeared that the estimates for 1821 


were larger than any of the 


ears, except 1820. He would ask the 
ouse, whether this was situation. in 
which things ought to remain? The 


chancellor of the exchequer and the noble. 
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marquis professed a great desire to pro- 
mote economy; but le, as: well as ‘the 
country at large, leoked more to. deeds 
than to words; and he was sorry to say, 
he had seen nothing in his examination of 
the expenditure of the country, for the last 
six. years, to prove their sincerity. 


No. 4.—Comparative Abstract of the EstIMATES voted for the Army, Navy, and 
OrpnanceE, in the last five Years, viz., from 1817 to 1821 inclusive.—[ Vide 


Annual Estimates.) 


Ordnance with Stores. 


- Years. Ordinary Military. Navy. Total Estimate. 

1817 6,682,318 1,284,035 5,985,414 13,951,767 

1818 | 9,494,290 | 1,267,999 | 6,547,810 | 14,310,099 

1819 6,582,800 1,212,000 6,527,781 | 14,322,581 

1820 6,807,466 | 1,380,002 | 6,691,345 14,878,813 

1821 6,643,968 . 1,327,000 6,382,786. | 14,353,754 


The hon. memberthen proceeded to take 
a comparative viewofthe actual expenditure 
for the army, navy, and ordnance of the 
United Kingdom for 1792 and 1820. He 
pointed out to the House, that in the year 
1792, the whole charges for these depart- 


ments were 4,760,694/., and that in the: 
past year they amounted to 16,715,4083. 
making an increase of 11,954,714/. for the 
charges of 1820, above those of 1792; as 


per the statement following :-—. 


No. 5.—Comparative Abstract of the Expense of the Army, Navy, and OrpNANCcE 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, in the Years 1792 and 1820. 


In 1792—Great Britain Army Ordinary ............ *1,814,000 
Ireland Do. > Do. 516,349 


2,330,349 
422,001 
22,862 


Ordnance Great 


2,775,212 
1,985,482 


Total charge in 1792 760,694 

In 1820—Great Britain Army 7,941,513 
984,911 


8,926,424 
1,401,585 


‘Ordnance Great 


10,328,009 


t £.16,715,408 
_ Total charge in 4,760,694 


Being more in 1820 .£.11,954,714 than in 1792. 


* Vide Parliamentary Papers, No. 314, of 1821. 
+ Vide Vol. 15, Journals Irish Parliament. tig 
$ Fade Annual Finance Account up to 5th Jannary, 1821. 
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.. It was but fair, however, to state thet, ia | 
this large increase of charge,the Retiredand 
Half. Pay amounted to near 44 millions. 
That, of the army in 1792, was 458,2471., 
whilst in 1821 it was 2,818,8051., but, after 
making that allowance, the expense was too 
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He had prepared:two statements—one to 
show the total of thehalf-pay, or the dead 
charge in the three departments of the 
navy, army, and.ordnance, The other, to 
show the comparative amount of half. 

and pensions in 1792, 


and in 1821, in the 
great for the circumstances of the nation. |army 


No. 6.—Abstract of Hatr-Pay, and Retirep Fuit-Pay in the Army, Navy, and 
OrpnaNnce Estimates, for the Year 1821 (the Pensions and ‘Retired Allow- 
ances in the Public Offices not included). 


ARMY. 

Allowances for General Of sel 74,069 0 
Full Pay for Retired Officers 
Half-Pay and Military Allowances .....+..scosscseseersseceeees’ 819,169 19 
Foreign Half-Pay po 121,2 5° 0 
In-Pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals...:..... 58,766 ‘12 
Out-Pensioners of - Do. 55; 19 
Compassignate List, Bounty Warrants, and Pensions for .- = 

Wounds 


Reduced Adjutants Loeal Militia 19,819 10 
To Flag-Officers, Captains, &c., of His Majesty’s Fleet....... 970,400 0 
Bounty, Chaplains Widows and Orphans, and Widows 


Superannuations toOfficersin the Military-Line Naval Service 142,096 13 
Superannuations to Commissioners, Secretaries, Clerks, &c. 105,973 16 


ORDNANCE. 
To Military Superannuated, Retired, and- Half-Pay Offi- — 


To Civil, Superannuated, Retired, and Half-Pay Officers, 
355,930 10 
Total... 4,433,706 11 


No. 7.—Comparative Amount of Har and Retired Pay and Mixitary Pensions in 
the Army of Great Britain and IrEvanp, in 1792 and 1821. 


DESCRIPTICN. 1792. 1821. 
Full-Pay Retired Officers ......sssccessesesseoeeeeee] 15,064 | 129,999 
Chelsea Hospital, In 215797 58,767 
Do. Pensioners, 151,307 | 1,155,306 
Compassionate List 179,220 
Adjutants Local 19,819 
Superanfiuation Allowance 40,197 
Total Great £.427,138 2,818,805 
In Ireland, Pensions 9,420 
Widows, Do. ode 4;239 
Total in 458,247 


Increase of Half-Pay and Pensions in 1821, mére than in 1792....6.2,360,558 


| 
i 
| 
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1,258,970 9 
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When the House considered that the 
total unredeemed debt of the country, 
funded and unfunded, had increased from 
244,405,021. at an annual charge, for inter- 
est of 9,577,9722. in 1792, to $36,948,923/., 
at an annual charge exclusive of the 
sinking fund, of $1,252,612/., it ought to 
be convinced by that alone, that a vast 
reduction of our establishments was ne- 
cessary to. enable the country to keep 
faith with the public creditor without ex- 
hausting the. public resources. He was 
well aware of the delicate situation in 
which Ke stood with regard to different 
members in the House. One, the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, (Mr. 8, Wortley ) 
had said, that he could not support his 
(Mr. Hume's) propositions for re- 
duction, because they contained mere 
matters of opinion ; and that he was dis- 
posed to place more confidence in the 
declaration of ministers than in his: of 
this he did not Complain. Another hon, 
member (Mr. Abercromby ) had declined 
to support ‘his’ propositions because 

contained mere matters of fact. [ 
laugh.] When,.. therefore, gentlemen 
came to the same conclusion upon pre- 
mises so totally different, and that too on 
the same evening, it appeared to him a 
difficult task to determine what course he 
ought to pursue, to obtain their support), 
on the present occasion. The noble lord 
at the head of the military department 
(lord Palmerston) had'‘said, that there 
“were two one over which even the im- 
mortal gods had no power—facts’ and 
figures. He was happy to agree with the 
noble lord—it was on’ facts he (Mr. 
Hume) principally relied ; and, with’ the 
aid of figures, he corisidered himself | 
vincible. The noble marquis on the op- 
posite bench, had formerly said, «* Show 
me but a reasonable ground for reduction, 
and I will be the very first’ person to at- 
tempt it.’ He (Mr. H.) had, for seve- 
ral months, been employed in pointing 
out, in detail, the diffrent items that 
might be reduced; and he would now 
recapitulate, in gtoss amounts, to the noble’ 
-marquis, the differerit sums which he had 
recommended to the House; on very rea~ 
sonable Pang to be reduced ; but, be- 
fore he did so, he begged leave to call 
their attention ‘to the’ progressive in= 
Io 
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crease of thé actual expenditure of the 
united kingdom, as shown by the Fi~ 
nance Accounts for the four last years. 
In I817, the expenditure amounted ‘to 


‘68,710,503/., in 1818, to 68,821 ,437/., 


'70,850,7421. 


in 1819, to 69,448,899/., and in 1820, to 
The very mention of this 


‘progressive increase ouglit to convince 


the House how imperatively it was-called - 
upon to atrest the lavish expenditure of | 
government. In the course of the pre- 
sent session he had ee a very large 
portion of tlie time- of the House [loud: 
cries of Hear, hear! from the Ministerial 
benches ;—re-echoed from those of the Op- 


‘position.]. :—he was willing to.confess the 


fact, andalsotoexplainthereasonof it. In_ 
former sessions, the noble marquis oppo- 
site had taunted gentlemen on (his) the op- 
position side of the House, with always deal- 
ing in.general charges of profusion, and 
with never bringing forward any specific 
instances. Now, he had followed a per- 


- haps novel course, anid, out of pure régard 


tothe loble marquis, had’ brought forward 


‘a gréat variety of instances of, what he 


would not hesitate to denominate, the most 
wanton profusion. 
For example, in 1792, the expenses of 


‘the army alone, without the ordnance, 


wére 2,337,149/.; in 1820, they werd 


8,926,4240. exclusive of 105,527/. for the 


lita 


Military College, the Military Asylum, 
militia, &c., which are not included as mi- 
expenditure, but charged under the 


‘head: of Miscellanies. He had prepared 
comparative statement showing the ac- 


‘tual: expenditure for the army in Great 
‘Britain and Ireland in 1792, and also for 


‘the last'four years, in order to prove that 


the assertion’:made by the chancellor of 


‘the exchequer, that a reduction of more 


than 500,000/. had been effected in this de- 
partment since the last year, was not cor- 
rect, if they wereto judge by the estimates. 
He had also extracted an account of the 
total Army expenditure in Ireland in 1792, 
amounting only to 516,349/., whilst in the 
ordinary estimates for army, full and half 
pay, &c. for 1821, there is in p. 49, an 
estimate of 1,168,057/. exclusive of bar- 
rack, commissariat, contingent: expenses, 
&c. &c., which:would show the house the 
great increase of expenditure, in one part 
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. The charge for 1821, in the ‘ordinary | 1818, or 1819; .and. nly: 163,498). less 
estimate, is actually more-than for 1817, than for 1820. | ) 


No. of the ARMy {Ordnance and East Indies excepted), 
of the Untrep Kixcpom and CoLontes abroad, for the we years ;— 


‘peta | 1792. | 1817. | 1818. | 1819. | 1890, 


Service for 182 and 


Army Ordinary Services|*2,331,149| 7,014,494] 7,255,646] 7,719,924] 7,941,513}tOrdinary 


mates 1820 ., 6,807,466 
ki Lessin 1821 than 


“Total in each Year 


1820 .... 


2,331, 19,450,651 18,926,494) 


* For Great Britain £.1,814,800 Vide 48 Vol. Geateate Journals, 


Ireland 516,349 ——— 15th Vol. Irish- Do. 
£. 2,331,149 
+ Vide Annual Army Estimates laid before Parliament, 

NB. The Charge for the Military College ‘£.18,600 
Do. _ for the Military Asylum of. . ese 35,501 
And for Militia and Deserters Warrants of..............+ 496 

— i in the Army Expenditure, but in Miscellaneous Expenditure. 
Total... £.105,52F 


No. Gnweepeidioare for the Army in IRELAND for the Year, to Lady-day 1792.— 
[Vide Vol. 15, Irish Journals, p. 219. ] 


5,296 
Garrisons 3,822 
Fire and Candle for Guards, &C. ..ssecsssessssscssseesecses 166 
Widows of Do. eee 4,239 
Ordnance 009 900900'900 000800 000000000 00000009 age 22,862 
Contin encies 090 3,000 
13,337 
539,211 
Deduct ‘ 22,862 


Expenditure of the Army 516,349 


NE B. The ‘vant Expenditure of the Irish Army from 1784 to 1792, without 


“Ordnance and ‘Barracks, was £465,332. 


“When he first subimitted. to their ‘no- | correct: by the papers lately laid on: the 
tice his Comparative Statements rela- | table of the House. 
tive to the establishments of the army in} In comparing the numbers of the army 
1792 and in 1821, he had considerably un- | in 1792 and in 1821, on the amended 
derstated the establishment of the latter statement, he Ewe to premise that the 
year; an error he had been enabled to | numbers of 1792 were put down at the 
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full establishment of the army, although 
it was well known to be deficient by seve- 
ral thousand men ; whereas, in 1821, not 
more than the numbers actually embodied 
were entered. In 1792, for Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies, the number of 


regular troops amounted to 45,242, the. 


artillery and marines to 8,115, the militia 
and yeomanry to $3,410; making a 


27, 21. [1362 


total of 86,807. In 1821, the number 
of regular troops. was 81,106 men, the 
artillery and marines were 15,872; and, 
with some troops at the Cape and in Cey- 
lon, amounting in all to 101,539. The 
militia, and yeomanry, and other irregular 
corps amounted to 162,328, making a grand 
total of 263,867, and giving an increase 
of 177,060 men, above the numbers of 1792. 


No. 10.—Statement of the Miitary Force, regular and irregular (Men and Officers 
included ), in Great Britatn, InELAND, and the Britisn Co.onigs (exclusive 
of the East Indies), in the Years 1792 and 1821, made up from Returns before 


1792. 
ar Cavalry and Infantry in Great Britain .........+00+004+-*15,919 


Parliament. 


Re 
- - «= Do Ireland 
Do. - 


rer 8 the Corps at New South Wales) 


Roya Artillery see 


Do - - Colonies 15990 


45,242 
3,730 


Total 


Militia of Great Britain disembodied §53,410 


Total Irregulars 


Total Regular and Irregular Troops sbinantacccsisenceneee 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. 40, of 1816. + Journals, Irish Parliament, Feb. 7, 1792. 


¢t Journals, Commons. 


§ Parliamentary Paper, No. 363, of 1821. 


182). 
Regular Cavalry and Infantry in Great Britain ............+002+. 27,852 
oO. ay Do. be Ireland 20,778. 


Do. - Do. Colonies 32,476 


*81,106 


Marines PIP 8,000 


Regular Colonial Troops at the Cape of Good Hope ......... 


Do. Do. ae Ceylon 000002000000 


——— $15,872 
458 


3,606 
—— {4,064 


Total Regulars... eee 101 3939 


Militia of Great Britain disembodied in 89 Regiments.........655,092 


‘ Do. Ireland tue Do. 38 Regiments.........|| 22,472 
Yeomanry in Great Britain, Men and Officers .....+...s+sesa+«« 936,294 


Da. Ireland - 


Volunteer Infantry, in Men and Officers, Great Britain ...... 6,934 


74,014 


Veteran Battalions dise 


VOL, V. 


odied and ready to be called .......ess00e+e 10,000 


Total Irregulars... 162,328 


48 
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Men in Arms, or may be in Arms in a few hours or days: 


Mr. Hume's Motion for 


(1364 


Total of Regular and Irregular, 1821.........scesssesessccorees 263,867 


Do - - Do 


- - in 86,807 


More in 1821 than in 1'792.....0000.02.0. 177,060 


_* Army Estimates, 1821. 
§ Parliamentary Paper, No. 363 of 1821. 


+ Estimates of 1821. 


t No. 862 of 1821. 
|| Parliamentary Paper, No. 330 of 1821. 


q Parliamentary Paper, No. 189 of 1821. ** Parliamentary Paper, No. 306 of 1821. 
++ See Act of 2nd Geo. IV., C. 


Such a comparison must speak volumes 
to the mind of every considerate and in- 
dependent member in the House. In the 
increase which he had just pointed out, 
was included nearly 10,000 dragoons and 


household troops, the most expensive class 
in the army. He had prepared a Com- 
parative Statement to show the number 


of life and foot guards and cavalry at these 


periods. 


No. 11.—Comparative Statement of the Number of Horse Guarps, Lire Guarps, 
Dracoon Guarps, Dracoons, and Foor Guarps, in Great BRITAIN, in the 
Years 1792 and 1821, of Rank and Five, and also of Orricers and Non- 


~ CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Life Guards 411. 688 187 875 277 
261 344 | 86 430 83 
ragoon Guards......... 696 2,668 1,972 
2,080 5,152 1,608 9,826 { 8,072 
Foot Guards 3,126 5,760 848 6,608 2,634 
Total Number......| 6,574 | 14,612 | 2627 | 17,289 | 8,038 


N.B. The number of Cavalry which were in Ireland (supposed 12 or 1,400 men) in 
1792, must be deducted from the increase, to give the fair comparison. — 


The rioble lord on the other side of the 
House, in defending the present large 
establishments. of ‘oe army, had said, 
that the teliefs for foreign stations were 
the ‘gy aa causes of the increase ; but, 
surely, the household troops were not 
available for that purpose, as none of them 
were ever sent abroad in time of peace. 
This being the case, he would ‘maintain 
that the reduction of them was most 
called for, and ought instantly to take 
place. The sum saved to the coun- 


try, by such a reduction, would not 


be a trifle, since the expenses of every 
horseman employed in the service were 
nearly as great ‘as those of the junior 
elerks in the public offices, some of whom, 


though they ought in justice to be the 
last, would certainly, on the plan on which 
the present ministers proceeded, be the 
first to suffer in case of any reductions, 
that their superiors in office might enjoy 
their overgrown emoluments in security. 
He declared, for himself, and those 
friends about him who had urged re- 
trenchment, that it was not in this way 


‘they wished reduction to commence 


[Hear!] It appeared, by a statement 
taken from papers on their table, that the 
expense of a dragoon and horse, exclu- 
sive of his forage, &c. was 57/. a year, and 
of a life, and horse-guardsman 75/. a year, 
whilst the charge for infantry of the line 
was only 31/. per man. 
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No. 12.—-Comparative Statement of the Expense of the Lire Guarps, Honrse 
Guarps, Dracoon Guarps, Foot Guarps, and InFANTRY of the Ling, ex- 
clusive of the expense for Corn, Hay, Stabling, &c., &c. (vide Parliamentary 


Paper, No. 399 of 1821). 
Expense of a Regiment of 


£.° 


Life Guards of 8 Troops and 437 Men and Officers 32,446 or 74 4 11 each Man, 


Horse Guards Do. - - 430 Do. - 
Dragoon Guards Du. - - 439 Do. - 


«Do. 32,513 0r75 12 23 Do. Do. 
Do. 24,836 0r56 11 54 Do. Do. 


By the Annual Estimates p3. 
The 3 Regts. of Foot Guards of 6508 Men and Officers, cost 222,959 or 34 5 each Man 


A Regiment of Infantry of 10 Companies and 746 Men 


and Officers 


23,059 or 31 ODo. Do. 


N.B. To the latter Sum there may be some additional charge for Contingencies 
which will increase the amount; and the charge per head will become greater in 
proportion as the number of privates in each Regiment is reduced, whilst the Officers 


and Staff remain the same. 


_. The sum that would be saved by a re- 
duction of 10,000 household troops, and 
an equal number of troops in the colonies, 
would amount to about 753,955/., inde- 
pendently of a saving by the reduction 
of their staff officers. A large reduction of 
expense might also be effected by alter- 
ing the establishment of the army as 
to the number of regiments. The noble 
Secretary of War had laid before the 
Finance Committee, in 1817, a statement, 
by which it appeared that 8,000 troops 
formed into 10 regiments of 800. men 
each, (the number at which it was then 
determined to keep the regiments, ) could. 
‘be maintained for 74,326/. a year less than 
‘the same number of men could be kept 
‘up, in 20 regiments of 400 men each, as 
‘on the establishment of 1792 ; and, conse- 
quently, in 60,000 rank and file, the present 
number, the sum of 557,445/., had,-in that 
year been saved to the country. The regi- 
‘ments in 1821 had, however, for what cause 
he could not tell, been reduced to 650 men 
each, and, consequently, the expense to 
the country in keeping up the present 
number of 60,000, has thereby been in- 
_ creased in no less a sum than 209,042/. a 


present regimen 


year. Instead, therefore, of reducing the 
number of men in each regiment, as had 
been done, he would recommend to reduce 
the number of regiments from 93 to 75: 
75 regiments of 800 each, would contain 
the same number of rank and file as 93 
regiments of 650 each; and, a saving of 


-209,042/. a year be thereby effected in 


the staff and regimental establishments 
of these 18 regiments. This was so 
clear that he wondered the noble lord 
(Palmerston) had deviated from his own 
plan, .a plan so consistent with his pro- 
fessions of economy, but with which the 
establishment was 
totally at variance. The reduction. of 
entire corps, therefore, would produce the 
greatest saving to the public, and ought 
to be enforced. A large saving might 
also be made in the recruiting department 
which for 1821 was estimated at 73,3982. 
a sum he considered extravagant at a 
time when they ought to be reducing the 
army. The establishment of 497 ser- 
jeants and privates for recruiting was too 
large, and 20,000/. at least ought to have 
been deducted from that amount. 


: . The Estimates for 1821 are, 
Establishments for Recruiting for the Troops in India .,......sesesessssscseseeee L£+ 23,211 


Do. - - Do - - Do. Great Britain...... dee 


40,677 


Do. - Do. = .@ Do. Ireland 9,510 


~ 


_In 1792 the expense of the general and staff officers in Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies, was only 23,3665/.; in 1821 it was 133,490/., being 110,125/. more in 1821 than 
in 1792. | In 1792 the staff in Ireland cost only 10,501/., now it was 40,143/., giving 
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1792. 


General and Staff Officers in Great Britain ..ccccccccescceccsscccescescbeeces 
in Colonies ces 17,118 


De. Do »- 


Mr. Hume's Motion for 


(1368: 


No. 18.—Comparative Statement of the Caarce for Minitary Starr for 
Great Britain and the Cotontes in 1792 and 1821. 


£. 6,247 


1821, 


South and North Britain, Guernsey and Jersey, Medical Staff 


f Officers and Allowances 
Staff for the Colonies, Old and New, and Allowances to Medical 


34,547 
83,854 


334,90 


Increase of Staff Pay in Great Britain and Colonies ..........ssssssssssseeeserees 


_.* Vide Parliamentary Papers, No. 87, of 1817. 
+ Vide Parliamentary Papers, No. 117, of 1816. 


£.110,125 


t Vide Annual Estimates. 


If the staff for Great Britain, Ireland and the Colonies, with the establishments for 
the same are taken, the amount, for 1792, was 44,295/., and for 1821, 194,457/., being 


an increase of 150,162/. 


No. 14.—General Abstract of the Cuarce for MILITARY STAFF, and the Office 
Establishments of the Army of the Unirep Kincpom and its CoLontes in 


1792 and 1821. 
— 1792 | 1821 
Amount of Expense of Staff in Great Britain..sssssssvesseseessesoee | Bo™ 6,247| 49,636 
Amount of Expense of Staff in Ireland 10,501 40,143 
Do. Do. Do. Colonies 17,118 83,854 
444295] 194,457 


Total in each Year 


* Vide Parliamentary Papers, No. 87, of 1817. 
+ Vide Parliamentary Papers, No. 526, of 1821. 


The Estimates for the penis departments of the War Office, Pay-master General’s 


‘Office, Judge- Advocate- 


eneral’s Office, and Comptroller of Accounts, were in 
1792, 45,3351. ; in 1821 they were 99,2371. ; being an increase of 53,902/. 


‘No. 15.—Abstract Amount of the Public Departments of the Army of Great 


Britain in 1792 and 1821. 


‘The Paymaster General, his. Deputies and Clerks 28,884 

Secretary at War, his Deputy and sis 9,978 51,881 
‘Fees at the. War Office, received by the Deputy and Clerks ...| - 4,997} — 

Do. -Do. Do. North Britain 650 

Comptrollers Of ACCOUNES 12,642 
Commissary General of eg her 4,492 

Total in each Year £345,335 *99,237 


4 ‘ = 
* Exclusive of a charge of 13,371/. for Superagnuations in the War Office, and 


of 1,000/. in the Pay Office, &c. &c. 
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_ The Estimates for the War Office alone in 1792, were 13,2531. and now they were, 
including the Superannuation list, 64,690/., an increase of 51,437/. The rapid 
increase of the charge for superannuations in this office deserved very particular 


attention. 


No. 16.—An Account of the Expense of the War Orricz for the Years 1813, 1817, 


res 1813 1817 1819 1820 1821 
Correspondence Department | 50,240} 28,356) 23,483 23,269 21,527 
ACCOUNTS 20,334 14,061 14,408 13,947 12,656 

54,174| 42,417] $7,891] 37,216| 34,183 

Arrear 5,721 18,574 18,121 15,564 17,136 
59,895| 60,991) 56,012) 52,780] 51,319 

Superannuations — 6,77 1,689 12,798 13,371 
Total in each Year .........| 59,895| _67,762| 67,701| 65,578| 64,699 


Establishment of the War Office in 1792 8,256 


Amount of Fees received in that Year Peeceeccerecceccepeeedeeveoogecccoucseoeores 


4,997 


The charge of the commander-in- 
chief’s office in 1792, amounted to 846/., 
now to 14,475l., giving an increase of 
13,6291. He pointed out these cases to 
the House as examples of extravagance, 
and hoped that many of them had only to 
be mentioned in. order to be corrected. 
The hon. member then complained of the 
manner in which commissions were at 
present filled up. He had a list in his 
hand of 248 individuals who had. been 
placed on the half-pay list within the same 
year, and upwards of 130 of them on the 
same day on whieh they had received 
their first commissions. The half-pay was: 
originally intended. as a-reward for past 
services; but, by the system now adopted, 
it was a mode of increasing the pensioners 
of the Crown, which ought not any longer, 
to be allowed. He was of opinion, that 
the members of the administration might 
be well-employed during the recess, in de- 
Vising some measures to put an end to 
the purchase or grant of annuities for life 
in this manner, so very disadvantageous 


‘to the state. But this was only a small | 


part of the ground of his complaint: there 
was another which he considered to be of 


much greater importance. It appeared | 


by returns on the table, that in the last 
five years 1,194, first commissions had 


been given in the army, artillery, engi- 


neers and marines, and 341 in the navy, 
making a total of 1,535 first commis- 
sions since the peace! In the army 
1,105 officers had been appointed to first 
commissions, of which 508 had been given 
away without purchase. If these 508 
commissions had been filled up from the 
half-pay, taking the average rates of half- 
pay of infantry and cavalry at 54/. 15s. 
each, there would have been a saving to 
the country of 27,813/. a year, or of 
$33,756). at 12-years purchase. It ap- 
peared also that the number of promo- 
tions in the army, from cornets to lieu- 
tenants, from lieutenants to captains and 
so on, in the last 5 years, was 1,448 ; and, 
if to these, the 1,105 first commissions were 
added, there would be a total of 2,558 
commissions granted in that time. 
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No. 17.—Total Number of Gentlemen who have been appointed to First Commissions 
in Regiments of’ Cavalry and Infantry of the Line; of Promotions of Cornets, 
Ensigns and Second Lieutenants, to be LizuTenants; of Lieutenants to be 
Captains; of Captains to be Mayors; of Majors to be 
COLONELS: distinguishing the Number of each Rank in each Year from 25th 

_ January 1816 to 25th January 1821, and the Total of the whole.—[ Vide 
‘Parliamentary Papers No. 139 of 1819, and No. 127 of 1821.) 


Captains. | Majors | Lt. Cols 
4] TOTAL. 
B With B Witb- B With- B With- B With-} « 
¥ | out Pu out Pu out Pua out Pur | out 
Pur-! Dur. hase! PU |chage| Pur Pur. | 
ohase cha hase |°"*¢/ chase chase chase 


From January 1816 to January 1817/143/134| 64,143] 53] 45] 17| 13] 2 11) 625 
Do. e bc 1 erecce 1818 105 71 70 75 56 93 17 8 6 5 436 


; Do. Fy © 1818 ...cccccereeeee 1819 178 89 54 59 54 24 17 8 5 493 
Do. 78,104 62 72 56 41 | 17 5 462 
Do. 1820 821 93,110 77 93 70 52 20 11 6 537 

597 508/827 449/289185| 92| 57| 24| $2} 2,553 
Total of each Rank.........-+--| 1105 | 769 | 474 | 149 | 56. |tewbore. 


1,224 Do. without Do. 


Total ... 2,553 Promotions. — 


*° It also’ appeared that in 1821, there | army, at an expense of 812,557. per 
were 9,037 officers on the half-pay of the | annum. 


No. 18.— Abstract of the Number of Orricers on Hatr-pay of the Army, in the 
Unitep Kincpom, on the 25th March 1821.—[Vide Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 473 of 1821.] 


Captains; Lieutenants and Captains of Foot Guards and Captains.and Lieuts 1,836 
Lieutenants, and Ensigns and Lieutenants of Foot Guards.....+..crerseecereeeere 3,491 


Cornets, 2nd Lieutenants and Ensigns .,........s:ssscseesecrescsceresssseescceesecees 1,346 
Quarter-Masters and Troop 


_Assistant Surgeons, Staff Assistants, Hospital Assistants and Mates............ 359 
Superintendants General and Inspectors of Hospitals ......cecccssseceseersenseress 70 
Inspecting Field Officers of Militia, Assistant Quarter-Master General, Deputy 


Cornets & 
| - First Com-| Ensigns Lieutenants} Captains { Majors 
i 
i” 
i] 
if 
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Although there had been 2,553 on to full pay, being in the proportion of 
in the army in these five years, yet only | only one to eight of that number. 
303 officers had been brought from half! , 


No. 19.~Return of the Number of Orricers who have been appointed from the 
Har to Futt Pay, upon Vacancies in the Army,.and not by. Exchange, 
since the 31st December 1815.—[ Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 278 of 1821.] 


re Lt, Colonels. | Majors. | Captains. | Lieutenants, | Ensigns, [Grand Total. 
From Jan.1 to Dec.31,1816 — | — | 1 | 16 | 9 26 
Do. 01 3 4 15 9 $2 
Do. «1618 20 8 40 
Do. - Do. - -1819} 29 5 4 12 10 60 
Do. - Do. - -1820} 2 2 29 4 18 | 145 
Total of each,......+4| 38 11 48 | 157 54 | 303 

> 


If ali these vacancies had _ been 
filled up from the half-pay, the sum of 
214,264. of annuties, would have been 
saved, which, at 12. years purchase, is a 
charge to the country, equal to 2,57] ,170/. 
By the $08 officers being brought in from 
the half-pay, 29,0817. a year had been 
saved, or, at 12 years purchase, 348,977/. 


He did not go so far as to recommend 
promotion altogether to cease; but he 
certainly thought that two vacancies in 
three should be filled up from the half-pay, 
until that. list was much. reduced. The 
statements he had prepared would explain 
these particulars. 


No. 20,—Statement of the Number of Orricers of each Rank promoted in the Regular 
Army to RegimENnTAL Ranx in the 5 Years ending the 25th January 1821 ; the 
Number of each Rank on Harr Pay, and the Number that have been called 


from Half to Furr Pay. 


i 


Colonels. 


TOTAL, 


Number of Officers of each Rank on Half Pay, as 
per Return of March 1821 No. 18). 332) 18717192* 
to each Rank in 

5 years (Vide No. 17) L105] 769, 474) 149). 


Number of Officers promote 


‘Number. of Officers of each Rank brought from ' 
the Half to the Full Pay (Vide No. 19) .........| 541 157! 48] 11 


303 


 * Exclusive of 130 Adjutants, some of whom are Lieutenants, 


which will make the number 7,332. 


‘No, 21.—Statement of Hatr Pay that would have been saved to the Public, if the 


2,558 Officers had been brought from 


the. Half to the Full Pay to fill up-all 


Vacancies, instead. of -receiving .First Commissions and Promotions in the 5 


Years ending 25th January 182). 


_Orricers ApPornTeD and Promovep sy Purcuase. 


8: 
597 Ensigns GE 54 15 -0 per annum 32,685 15 0 
327 Lieutenants 73 0 0 23,871 0 0 
; 92 Majors eee 173 7 6 = 15,950 10 
24 Lt.-Cols. 200 15. 0 4,818 -0 
1,329 Officers by: Purchase 114,245 0 a 


and some Ensigns, 


| | 
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508 Ensignsof Half-payat 5415 Oper annum 27,813 0 0 

4492 Lieutenants 73 0 0 MOI. 32,266 0 0 

185 Captains eeecoesevecocose 127 15 0 - = - « 23,633 15 0 

“57 ‘Majors 173 7 6 9,882 7 6 

32 Lt.-Cols, 200 15 0 6,424 0 0 

1,294 Officers without purchase 100,019 2 6 


Purchase make the total Value for these -— 


12 Years 


Annuities 2,571,169 10 0 3 


No. 22,—Statement of Haze Pay saved to the Public by bringing 903 Officers from 
the Half to the Full Pay by Vacancies, and not by Exchange, in the 5 Years end- 


ing 25th January 1821. 


54 Cornets and Ensigns at... 
157 Lieutenants 
48 Captains 
11 Majors: 173 
33 Lieutenant-Colonels,..... 


Which, 
Purchase, give the Value 


20015 O- - - - 


£.2,956 10 
- 11,461 0 


° 


Annuities of £. 29,081 7 
12 Years 


_ of these Annuities ......... £. 348,976 10 0 


There were 118 officers on the half-pay 
of the artillery ; and in the last five years, 
38 had been brought from half to full- 
pay; and 62 cadets had received first 
commissions. The engineers had 50 of- 
ficers on half-pay, and 26 first commis- 
sions had been given in the last six years. 
The lords of the Admiralty had not 
been very consistent ; they had followed 


No. 28.—Return of the Number of Gentlemen appo 


one practice in the marines and another 
in the navy. 

In the marines, in March last, there were 
768 officers on ‘half-pay, and 143 had, 
in the last five years, been brought from 
half to full-pay; there having been oniy 
three promotionsand one first commission 


given in that time. 


inted to First Commissions 


in the Roya, Marines; of Officers who have been brought from Half to Futi- 
Pay, the Number who have been Promoted, of each Rank in each year, and the 
Total of the whole from the 31st Dec. 1815, to the 25th March, 1821. [ Vide 


Parl. Papers, No. 552, of 1821.] 


< 
From Ist January to lst December, 1816...) 7] 68 |.13 | 89 
Do. - Do. nad 1818... — 5 5 10 
Do. - Do 1819...) 1 3] 
“Dea + Do -  .1820.4) 4) 3] 7] 14 
Da 26th March, 1821... — 1 3 2 6 
No. of Officers on Half-pay on the 25th -|—_—_|—_—— | —— 
and 1 Assistant Surg. 


In these 6 years, only one First Commission, two Lieutenarits to be Captains, and 
one Captain to be Major. * 


A 
| 
15 O per annu f 
0 0+ -- 
15 0 = - 
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There were about 7,000 officers on the 
half-pay of the navy, and yet, between 
January 1816 and July 1821, about 341 


June 27, 1821. [ 1878 


first commissions had been given, and 337 
promotions made. 


No. 24—An Account of the Number of GENTLEMEN appointed as LIEUTENANTS, 
and of Orricers promoted in the Royal Navy in the following Years. 


1816 | 1}15}—]| 6] 92| 34] 10) —| —| — 4158 
wis | 11 62} 23] 16] —| —}110 
1819 |} 7| 2| —| 53| 27} 17 | 25| 21 | 13 }165 
“Total | 2 | 471 8 | 12 [133 1 76 | 25 | 21 | 13 


A practice so various in the different 
branches of the public service, where the 
claims were equal, appeared to him quite 
unaccountable. Why should not promo- 
tion cease in the army, navy and ord- 
nance in the same manner as it had 
done in the royal marines, until the 
half-pay lists were reduced? The faci- 
lity iris afforded to the commander-in- 
chief and the ministers, of adding to the 
number of pensioners on the public, was 
an abuse little known in former times, 
and it was high time, he thought, to put 
an end to it. 

The hon. member likewise complained 
of the manner in which 247 officers had 
been transferred from the half and full- 
pay to the veteran battalions, in 1820 and 
1821,.a circumstance which, when coupled 


with the reduction of those battalions int- 
mediately afterwards, was calculated to 
induce the belief, that they had only been 
transferred to those battalions to give the 
ministers an excuse for placing so many 
officers on full pay for life, and thus to 
create an additional expense of 13,8701. a 
year to the country, which, at 12 years 
purchase, amounted to 166,440. Hear! ]. 
He thought this a most objectionable pro- 
ceeding, as the total actual service of 
some of those officers thus put on full- 
pay for life, did not exceed one year. The 


| number of each rank thus pensioned would 


appear by the following statement: and it 
should be borne in mind, that 68 promo- 
tions were made in the regiments of the 
line to fill up the vacancies occasioned by 
the transfer to the veteran battalions. 


No. 25.—Abstract of the Number of Orricers brought from ‘the Half-pay, and 
transferred from Full-pay to the Royat VeTERAN BarTations, and placed on 


Fuxt-pay for Life on the Reduction of these Corps. 


Cols, |Lt.-Cols| Majors. |Captains.| Lients, |Ensigus.| Adjts, FroraL, 


From 
8: .| 8 


3 | 94| 711.1 27 68 
2 | 29} 96133 | 1 | 2 |.179 


Total of each Rank,...| 8 | 9. 


5-| 49 | 130 | 40 2 4 | 247 


* Vide Parl. Paper 128 of 5th March, 1821. 


+ Vide ditto 129 of ditto. 


Difference of Full and Half-pay of 68 Officers £3,791 8 9 


Do Dy - 179 Do. 1007811 3 
13,870 0°O 
Which, at 12 Years 


VOL. V. 


purchase, amounts to 0 0 
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Adverting to the expenditure of the 
military college, the hon. member re- 
marked, that it was not included in the 
army estimates, but charged in the mis- 
cellaneous expenditure, which was rather 
surprising. It had been established in 1801, 
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atan expense of only 3,859/. a year ; yet, it 
would appear by the following statement, 
that in the five years sinee the peace from 
1816 to 1821 it had cost, for the junior 
department alone, 115,280/., and, for both 
departments, 134,130/. 


No. 26.—Abstract of the Expense of the Royat Mititary Coiiece, for the 
Years 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, and Estimate for 1821. 


1816. 1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. Total. 
Cadets. Officers. |Cadets. Officers.|Cadets. Officers.|Cadets. Officers. | Cadets. Officers. Cadets. Officers, 
412. 30. | 412 30 | 330 30 | 320 30 | 290 30 | 1,764 150 
7,493 6,567 6 599 6,605 6,469 33,733 
Junior Department . 20,692 17,588 13,778 12,303 9,181 13,542 
28,185 24,155 20,377 18,908 15,650 107,275 
Pensions.......... 368 491 740 646 2,153 4,398 
€ontingencies...... 750 1,697 1,460 3,607 
Senior Department 5,265 3,508 3,647 3,923 2,507 18,850 _ 
Total Expense in? ie 93.918 28,154 25,514 25,474 21,470 | 134,130 
each Year.... i 
No. of Cadets who};|~ 
have received 
~ Commissions in 18 40 18 14 44 160 
each of these 


N.B. The Estimate for 290 Cadets and 15 Officers for 1821, is €.18,739. 


If the Pensions to the amount of £.2,153 already granted, are calculated at 12 years purchase, they will 


amount to the sum of £.25,836, 


During that period, there had been 
1764 cadets educated there, but only 


- 160 had received commissions; so that 


the expenses of this establishment, divided 


-among the number who had been ad- 


mitted to the army, had been no less a 
sum than 720/. each. As he conceived this 
to be a most intolerable abuse and unne- 
cessary expense, he trusted it would 
not be long tolerated by the Honse. Al- 
though the expenditure had decreased 
from $3,818/. in 1816 to 18,7390. in 1821, 
it might still be very much reduced, if not 
altogether dispensed with. The staff offi- 
cers alone exceeded 6,000/. a-year to ma- 
nage a few young doso-hiaely that was 
enormous ! 

He then noticed the increase which had 
taken place in the superannuation list of 
the civil establishments., In 1792, the al- 
Jowances under this head did not amount 
to more than 5,000/.; in 1816, they 


amounted to 17,964/., and now they 
amounted to 40,179/., being an increase of 
22,2331. since 1816. A similar increase 
had taken place in the barrack depart- 
ment. In 1792, the expense under that 
head was 13,350/. ; it was now 226,332/. 
{ Hear, hear !] of which 137,500/. was for 
barracks in England, and the remaining 
88,8321. for barracks in Ireland. In 
1821, the expense of the commissariat 
was 513,671/.; viz. 401,569. for Eng- 
land, and 112,102/. for Ireland, whereas, 
in 1792, it-scarcely existed. It ought 
not to escape the attention of parliament, 
that the charge for the barrack establish- 
ment in 1821 was greater than for 1818 
or 1839; and that the-expense of the 
commissariat in this year was only 15,000/. 
less as compared with the years 1818 and 
1819, although it was 62,000/. less than 
for 1820, as appeared from the statement 
he held in his hand. 
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No. 27.—Expense of the BARrack and ComMIssARIAT EsTABsLISHMENTS of the 
UnitTep K1inepom, for the Years 1818 to 1821. 


DEPARTMENT. 1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 
Great Britain | 99,100) 123,500} 241,000] 137,500 
Barracks 123,474 73,000 114,033 88,832 
Total each 929,574] 196,532) 355,033) 226,332 
(Great Britain | 397,700] 380,300] 476,294] 401,569 
Commissariat) Treland | 184,249} 148,582) 100,077] 112,102 
Total each | 528;949| .528,832) 575,371] 513,671 


The commissariat in Ireland had only 
2,400 horses to support; and, if those 
horses had been put out to livery at the 
usual livery charge, they would not have 
cost the sum which had been paid for the 
establishment of the commissariat kept to 
supply them [Hear !]. 

He ought also particularly to notice 
the charge for issuing the army foreign 
half-pay as he considered it highly objec- 
tionable and unreasonable. The Secretary 
at War had appointed Mr. Disney to that 
department,and allowed him at first the very 
exorbitant commission of 33 and since 24 
per cent, for the disbursement of 125,000/. 
a-year for the last five years, amounting in 
that time to 17,662/. being on an average 
$,5321. a-year:—this was extravagant, and 
ought to be instantly reduced. The 24 
per-cent allowance for paying Foreign 
Artillery half-pay had ceased by minutes 
of council in 1816, and 2d. in the pound 
now allowed was found quite sufficient, 
whilst the noble lord allowed Mr. Disney 
6d. inthe pound for the same kind of duty. 

Having closed his observations on the 
Army Establishments, he would shortly re- 
capitulate to the House the principal mo- 

tions which had been made for reductions, 
in that department. The grounds having 
been stated at length in the course of the 
session, why the reductions should take 
place, he would only then repeat the 
purport of each motion. It had been 
proposed to reduce 20,000 men of the 
army, the yen part to be household 
and colonial troops ; and, if that motion 
had been acceded to, there would have 
been saved to the country in pay, &c. 
753,955l., and in the 


300,000/., making a total of 1,053,955/. 
He had proposed to reduce 93 regiments, 
of 650 men, into 75 regiments of 800 men 
each, which would have effected a saving 


of 209,0421. In the barrack establish- 
ments of England and Ireland, he had at- 
tempted to make a reduction of 120,000/. 
In ibe English and Irish commissariat, he 
had pointed out where to make a reduc- 
tion of 115,000/. And, if it were intended 
to abolish useless offices, surely a large 
part of the charge in this year of 34,462/. 
for garrison establishments ought to be 
reduced. At Berwick-upon-Tweed, for . 
instance, there was not a gun upon the 
ratoparts, or any stores kept there, and 
yet the salaries of the governor, deputy- 
governor, staff, &c. amounted to 944. 
a-year. It had been proposed to reduce 
12,000/. for the first year, from that 
amount of garrison expense. : 

Propositions had likewise been made to 
reduce the estimate for the Military 
Staff, for the Commander-in-Chief’s-office, 
for the War-office, for the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General’s-office, and for many other 

ublic offices, amounting, (according to a 
list held inhis hand, ) to 151,172/., which, 
added to those just mentioned, would 
have saved the nation no less a sum than 
1,663,127/. in the Army Estimates alone. 
He intreated the landed gentlemen in the 
House, who complained so loudly of the 
distresses of the country, not to under- 
value the relief which would have been 
afforded to all classes o {the community, 
had they given their support to these 
economical propositions made by several 
hon. members and himself in the course 
of the present session. If they would 
continue to support such extravagance, 
the farmers and land-owners, their con- 
stituents, must never expect to be ex- 
tricated from their difficulties. 

The hon, gentleman then proceeded to 
compare in the same manner the expendi- 
ture of the Navy in 1821 with that of 
1792. The expenses of the navy in 1792, 
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of 1821. 


Mr. Humé's Motion for 


amounted to 1,985,482/.;* in 1821, | 4,397,304/. more than in 1792. It would 
the Estimates were 6,382,786l., being] be seen by the statement he had prepared, 
that the annual Navy Estimates had 
* Vide Parliamentary Papers, No. 314, | varied little since 1817. 
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No. 28,.—Abstract of Navy Esrimaves, from 1817 to 1821, inclusive.—[ Vide 


Annual Estimates.] 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


1820. 


Estimate of Salaries, &c. ...1. 
Do. of Half-pay. ...... 2. 
Do. of Superann. &c...3. 


For Building Ships ............ 


Improving Yards ,........ 
Transport Department... 

Estimate of Wages, &c. ...... 


Total 
Deduct for Old Stores,........ 


f 
1,243,451 
1,146,828 
89,870 


i. 
1,250,508 
1,130,512 

99,661 


1,256,626 
1,125,693 
100,694 


£. 

1,228, 
1,150,370 
102,187 


1821. 
1,225,629 
1,152,997 

105,974 


2,476,149 
1,139,271 
252,368 
300,000 
261,527 


2,480,681 


1,230,990 
556,191 
320,000 
178,948 


2,483,013 


1,145,430 
486,198 
419,319 
284,321 


2,480,566 


1,142,580 
451,900 
889,500 
245,924 


2,484,600 
1,094,580 
424,648 
280,908 
231,900 


1,953,166 
1,556,100 


2,286,129 


1,781,000 


2,835,268 


1,709,500 


2,229,904 
1,980,875 


2,032,036 
1,866,150 


5,985,415 
671,101 


6,547,810 
309,205 


6,527,781 
334,487 


6,691,345 
263,820 


6,382,736 
163,400 


5,314,314 


6,138,605 


6,193,294 | 6,427,525 | 6,219,386 


Annual Finance Ac- 


Actual Expenditure from 
- counts, .......... 


6,473,062 


6,521,714 | 6,398,552 |6,387,799; — 


It was for the House to consider whe- 
ther in a time of peace, with so few ships 
in commission, and with only 14,000 sailors 
employed, the country ought to conti- 
nue so great an expense for that depart- 
ment. The great and unnecessary in- 
crease of the different civil establishments 
since 1792, he would now point out, The 
expenses of the Admiralty, navy and nayy- 
say Offices in 1792 was 58,7191. 
1813, atime of the greatest naval exer- 
tions, the charge was 189,227/. and in 

821, a time of peace, the Estimates had 
een reduced to 185,050/., only 4,177/. 
Jess than in 1813, and 126,331. more than 
in 1792. The Victualling-office Esta- 


blishments cost 36,5361. in 1792, and in 
1821, they were 96,456/., being 59,920/. 
more in this year than in 1792. The 


charge for the Dock-yard Establishments 
was very large. It had not been reduced 
in any proportion to the reduction of sea- 
men or ships employed, nor did there ap- 
pear to be that difference between a time 
of peace and of war, which might reason- 
ably beexpected. A statement he had'pre- 
pared, would show that, in 1792, the total 
charge for Dock-yards at home was 
25,3521., in 1813, it was 212,142/. and 
in the present year 210,745/., being only 
1,398/. less at present, when we had only 
119 ships, than in the midst of war, when 
we had 666 ships, in commission. If the 
expense for the new Dock-yerd at Pem- 
broke was ‘added, the total charge this 
ter for Dock-yard Establishments would 
217,156), 


if _ _ — 

i | | | | 

HE 
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No. 29.—Charge for the Dock Yarps at Home, for Salaries to Orricers, &c. 
1792. | 1813. | 1817. | 1819. | 1890. | 1821. 

Deptford 96,710 | 27,582 | 29,35 28,975 | *28,732 
Woolwich doo 4,058 30,41 1 32,440 30,379 30,237 29,802 
Chatham.........seccesrevere| 49200 $3,241 | 36,883 | 36,956 | 36,488 | 35,438 
Sheerness ..:.c.secscoseceee] 2434 | 23,870 | 26,659 | 26,209 | 24,707 | 24,078 
Portsmouth 69126 | 54,250 | 59,969 | 58,281 | 50,468 | *49,183 
Plymouth 4,946 | 43,660 | 45,299 | 44,585 | 45,930 | 43,512 
25,352 212,142) 228,832 | 225,762 | 216,805 | 210,745 
6,411 
217,156 


* The Sum of £.2,060 is included in this amount for Transport Establishment at 


Deptford and Portsmouth. 


How far it was proper to keep up the 
Establishments of clerks and other officers, 
when the number of workmen were re- 
duced ; or how far it was proper to keep 
a larger number of men than were re- 
quired, and employ them for a few hours, 
only in the day, had been questioned by 
the Finance Committee. If there were any 
probability of the workmen being re- 
quired in a short time, it might be well to 
keep them thus employed ; but, with the 
prospect of a long peace, it appeared very 
objectionable. Such was the dispropor- 


tion between the workmen, the operative, 
active and most valuable part of the 
Dock-yard Establishments, and the officers 
and clerks to superintend them, that in 
the Estimates for this year the total pe 
for wages to the former amounted only 
to 192,645/., whilst the salaries of the Jat- 
ter were 215,086/. or 22,441/. more than 
the total sum for wages of labourers, 
carpenters, caulkers, &c. &c. He had 
prepared a table to show these particulars, 
and he trusted such Estimates would never 
again be laid before that House. 


No. 30.—Comparative Statement of the Charge for Orricers Sauarres and Pay of 
MEN in the different Dock Yarns in 1821.—[ Vide Annual Finance Accounts.] © 


Amount of Salaries, &c., to} Amount of Wages to Arti- 
Officers, Foremen, Mea-| ficers, and Labourers em- 
surers, &c., who receive] ployed in building, &c., 
Yearly Salaries. Piss Majesty’s Ships. 
£. £. s. d, 
Woolwich ee 29,802 10 0 25,022 
Plymouth ....... 48,511 11 0 | 46,5560 0 0 
215,086 8 7 192,645 0 0. 
Deduct Amount of Men’s Wages..| 192,645 0 9 
More for the Pay of Officers, Measurers, 
&c., than for the Men, exclusive of $| £,22,441 8 7 
Houses, Allowances, &e. 


., * If the above Charge for the Pay of the Officers and Men in Sheerness is calculated, 
it appears that 95 Officers will be paid 16s, 
intend 86 workmen, at 3s. 6d. 


6d. each for 313 working days, to super- 


| 
/ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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The charge for outports and foreign. 


naval stations had also increased in an un- 
reasonable degree. In 1792, the total 
charge for them was 4,508/. In 1813 it 
had increased to 52,369/. and, strange to 
tell, in this year the charge was 53,951/.! 
Being 49,4431 more in 1821 than in 
1792, and 1,582/. more than in 1813, a 
time of extended warfare :—an increase to 
him quite inexplicable. After an atten- 
tive examination of all these naval es- 
tablishments, he had pointed out reduc- 
tions to the amount of about 251,407/., 
which might be made without injury to 
the public service from the estimates of 
1,225,629. 

The expense for building and rebuild- 
ing ships of war, and for stores, ap- 
peared also very great for the sixth 
year of peace. He submitted to the 
serious consideration of the House, 
whether they- were not throwing away 
more money on this branch of the navy 
than prudence warranted or necessity re- 
quired. It was of vital importance to have 
an efficient navy ; but, to have more ships 
than the finances of the country could 
afford, or than any force likely to be 
brought against us could require, appear- 
ed to him a waste of means. The opinion 
of the Finance Committee on this subject 
deserved attention ; intheir 8th Report 
they said, ‘* that the amount and pre- 
paration of ships of war, must be left 
to the sound discretion of the govern- 
ment generally, and of the board, whose 
duty it is, more particularly to manage this 
most important department of the state. 
Always bearing in mind, that not ships, 
and stores, and military arrangements, 
are alone necessary for the safety, or for 
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the glory of the country, in the event of 
war; but that finances recruited during 
peace, and wealth and industry, generally 
diffused through the nation by all prac- 
ticable saving of expense, and consequent 
diminutions of burdens, are at least of 
equal importance while they mainly con- 
tribute towards the happiness and com- 
fort of all classes of society at the present 
time.” 

If he was rightly informed, the whole 
navies of Europe and America, ifunited and 
brought together against us, would not 
equal half ke number of our present navy. 
The improbability of that combination 
ever taking place was very great, and we 
ought not (as the committee had strongly 
impressed upon the House), to go on, 
exhausting our immediate resources in 
order to be prepared for a distant and 
improbable contingency. The total num- 
ber of ships of war of all descriptions in 
1792 was 401, and with them we were 
able to defeat the French and Spanish 
navies, then much more powerful than 
at present. In 1792 we had 278 rated 
ships and 123 sloops in ordinary and at 
sea, and 16 rated ships building. In 
1821 we had 538 tres ships, and 163 
sloops in ordinary and at sea, and 30 rated 
ships building, being an increase of 260 
rated ships, and 40 sloops built, and 14 
rated ships building, more in 182] than in 
1792. This was nearly double the number 
and strength of 1792, and he, therefore, 
called upon the House to pause before, 
in the present state of our finances, we 
added to that number. The comparative 
numbers would be best seen by a table 
he had prepared of the number of ships in 
each of these years. 


‘ 
— 
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No. 31.—Suips of War in Canicrsst0x and in Oapinary, in each of the following 
Years, as stated in Returns laid before Parliament,—[Vide for 1792, Parlia- 


mentary Return, No. 133, printed in June, 1820.] 


1786. | 1792. 1813, 1814, 1819. - 


Com. 


Guns. 
First Rates......100 
Second Do. 90 to 98 
Third Do. .. 74 to 80 
Fourth Do.. .50 to 60} 6 
Fifth Do... 32 to 44 
Sixth Do, .. 12 to 28 


| 48 
Sloops, Yachts, and 
Small Vessels .. 


Total in each Year 887 957 525 | 701 


* By the 8th Report, page 59, of the Finance Committee in 1818, the number of 
Ships (including 24 hired Vessels), is stated on Ist January, 1818, to have been 666, 
in Commission and $35 in Ordinary, making a total of 1,001 Vessels. 


The expense that had been incurred for | nary repairs and building, as appeared by 
the repair and building of ships almost ex- | an account he had extracted from the an- 
ceeded belief; it was 17,702,258/. in the | nual estimates. 

Jast seven years, for wear and tear, ordi- | 


No, 32,—An Account of the Sums Voted for the Wear and Tear of the Navy, for the 
Ordinary Repairs, for Building, Rebuilding, and Repairing Sirs of War, 
Hulls, Masts, Yards, Rigging, and Stores for His Majesty’s Dock Yards, and also 
in Merchants’ Yards, from 1815 to 1820 inclusive.—[Vide Navy Estimates. ] 


|For Building, Re- 
building, and Re- Ps 
£. £. £. £. £. 

1815 2,386,500 462,242 1,621,038 29,413 4,499,193 
1816 | 922,350 535,589 1,499,603 65,728 3,023,270 
1817 531,050 364,625 1,076,277 63,000 2,034,952 
1818 559,000 310,000 1,170,990 60,000 2,099,990 
1819 533,000 310,000 1,085,430 60,000 1,988,430 
1820 612,953. 310,000 | 1,062,580 80,000 | 2,065,533 
5,544,853 2,292,456 7,915,918 358,141 15,711,378 . 
1821 586,300 — 310,000 1,014,580 80,000 |. 1,990,880 

- ‘Total..| 6,131,153 | 2,602,456 | 8,530,498 | 438,141 | 17,702,258 


1821. 
Com. | Ordi. | Com. | Ordi. | Com. | Ordi. | MINN | Ordi. | Com. | Ordi. | Com. | Ordi. 
51 1| 41*7] 8| 6] 2] 14] 2] 23 
7] 9| of 6f 1] 22 
103] 11] 69] 14] 97 
141 8| 10] 8] 13] 10} 15] 9] 51-7} 29 
841 31| 59]118] 841134] 83} 18] 58] 14] 196 
31] 12| 30] 38| 27] 43| 351 3] 65/137 
29581 77/201) 282 | 246131512451 60 | 160] 104] 434 
731 67| 561 209| 150]226/ 171] 95/250] 15] 148 
“g6 1331 | 144|257 | 491 | 396/541 | 416] 115 | 410] 119] 582 : 
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When so much had been expended in 
seven years of peace, we had a right to con- 
sider ourselves in possession of a very effici- 
ent navy at present, and to expecta greatly 
diminished expenditure in this and the en- 
suing years. He believed that the ships in 
ordinary were in better condition than 
they had ever been in any former peace ; 
But the rate at which the manufacture of 
ships was going on, notwithstanding the 
numbers now on hand, appeared to him 
absolutely absurd. An hon. baronet (sir 
Joseph Yorke ) had said, that we were over- 


manufacturing ships, and he (Mr. H.) 
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entirely concurred in that opinion; he 
had therefore recommended a reduc- 
tion of 550,000/. on the estimate for this 
year. The House would be the better able, 
to judge of the propriety of that reduction 
when they knew that in the three years, 
1790-1 and 2, the total sum expended 
for building, repairing, and stores was 
1,113,2627.; and that, in the last three 
years 1819, 1820, and 1821, the sum of 
3,382,590L had been voted for the same 
purpose, being ng less than 2,269,328/. 
more, in the three last years, than in the 
three years preceding the French war. 


No. 33.—Comparative Expense for Building, Rebuilding, and Repairing Surps of 
His Majesty’s Navy, for the following Years. 


* Building and Rebuilding, &ec., in 1791......£,390,994 
Do. = oO. = 1792. 352,040. 
Do. - - Do. - - 1798. evese 370,228 

1,113,262 
Do. Do. = 1820...... 1,142,580 
Do. Do. 1821 1,094,580 


3,382,590 


More in 1819, 1820, and 1821, than in 179], 1792, and 1793 £.2,269,328 


+ Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 133 of 1820.° + Vide Annual Estimates. 


When, therefore, the immense expen- 
diture since the peace, and the great 
number of ships already built and in good 


condition, weretaken into consideration, he. 


thought the reduction proposed would ap- 
pear reasonable. 


The charge for improvements in the. 


dock-yards increased the estimates very 
much, and appeared to him, to require 


minute examination. He did not ques-' 


tion the importance of having our dock- 
yards in the most complete order for 
the expediting of work and the er- 
vation of stores, &c; but he thought 
these advantages might be purchased too 
dear ifthe improvements were dispropor- 
tionate to the wants of the service. Many 
of the works had been begun, and were 
carrying on, upon a scaleby far too large, 
for any service this country could ever 
again require. He had called upon the 


House, therefore, to institute an inquiry. 


by acommittee, into the state of the works 
now in ~ and, ‘to consider of the 
propriety —— on the scale 
at present proposed, 

vote so large a sum of money as they 


éfore they should’ 


had done this year; he was still satisfied 
that he was right in so doing. He re- 
gretted, therefore, that the House had re- 
fused inquiry into a subject which had 
already cost millions, and in which mil- 
lions more were involved. Jt must be as 
well knownto.many hon. members as it was 
to him, that the utility of the works now 
carrying on at the dock-yards of Sheer- 
ness, Bermuda, and other places, as com-— 
pared with their expense, was very gener- 
ally questioned. He believed it would be 
found, on inquiry, that much money had 
been already thrown away on these works, 
and that many now proposed to be finished 
were quite unnecessary. The expen- 
diture of nine or ten millions ia fortifica- 
tions and barracks, which had since ‘been 
designated, by a committee of the House, 
as a waste of public money, proved the 
necessity of more accurate investigation 
when votes of this kind were proposed. 
He had prepared statements of the sums 
voted for works at the different dock-yards, 
abroad and at home, in the last eleven 
years, which amounted to 4,264,598/. 
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Mr. Hume's Motion for 


Dock Yarps,—[Vide Navy Estimates of 1821. j 


[1396 
No. 35.—Estimates of Sums wanted to complete Works carrying on in the different 


PLACE. 


Bermuda 
Kingston m Canada. 
Gibraltar 


To be expended in future Years to complete t 


Total Estimate to com-|Ofwhich will be wanted 
plete Work. 
£. 
46,420 12,000 
58,330 30,830 
955,421 208,000 
5,000 5,000 
5,636 7,236 
243,223 52,041 
27,770 27,770 
2,939 2,939 
9,832 9,832 
314,910 20,000 
Uncertain. . 15,000 
Uncertain. 10,000 
10,064 4,000 
Uncertain. 20,000 
1,679,545 £.424,648 
424,648 
1,254,897 


Of that sum 424,648), was already 


voted for this year, and 1,254,897/. would. 


be further required; but, if he were to 
judge from the usual excess of expense 

a the estimate, for any given works 
(those at Sheerness, for instance ), he should 
say that three millions would not complete 
them. He was the more induced to pro- 
pose a reference to a committee, because 
the accounts and estimates submitted to 
parliament respecting these works, differed 
so widely from each other. In one 
account, for example, the estimate in 1814, 
to complete the works at Sheerness, was 


stated at 824,992/.; and, although up- - 
wards of a million had since that time 
been expended on them, there was in the 
amount for this year, the further sum of 
955,421). estimated as still wanting. To 
prove the absolute necessity of proper 
estimates being laid before parliament, as 
the Finance Committee had recommended, 
before any work of magnitude was un- 
dertaken, he had prepared a comparative 
account of the sums estimated and ex- 
pended at Sheerness alone in the last 10 
years. 


No. 36.—Suins Estimated for Services at His Majesty’s Dock Yard at SHEERNESS, 
detailed as under, and the Sums Voted in the several Years, from 1811 to 1821 


inclusive. [Vide Estimates laid before the House.] 


— ‘Towards erecting a New Smithery, with Machinery.......%| 8,000 


‘Carried forward 
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Brought forward £...., — 58,000 
— |To take down the Old Rigging-house, and erect Stables and) 
Do. - Do. Do. and other Improvements......) — 80,000 
1814|Towards carrying on the Improvements to the Yard . .., | 824,992} 80,000 
181 Do. - Do. -. - Do. - in Docks, Basin, Lea, 
‘ Wall, and Mast Pond, &€¢...+ccccsccccescsvcccecsecs 739,992 109,846 
1816 Do. - Do. =~. - Do. - including Enlarge- 
ment of the 635,146 160,000 
1817 ; ‘Do. - Do. Do. in Docks, Basins, Sea ¢ 
— | and Boundary Walls, and Mast Pond, and for Levelling 
the Surface of the Yard 486,674 70,000 
1818} Do. - Do - - Do. - - Do - .| 483,800} 170,000 
sisi Do. - Do. - - Do. - to take down and 
rebuild Wharf and Stairs, at North part of the Yard ....| 10,000} 10,000 
1819 Do. - Do - - Do. - Do. - 553,800} 170,000 
— |Towards building the Working and Store Mast-houses, and| __ : 
a Store-house on the entrance of Powder-Monkey Bay...:} 80,800} . 12,000 
1820) Do. - Do. - - and Smithery, Coal and Iron 
Stores, and Boundary Wall, &c. ..eseeecccccceeeeses| 171,860 | 10,000 
i {Towards carrying on Improvements in Docks, Basins, and 
Lea Walls, 200,000 
1821 Do. - Do. - -Do. - and Ordnance Wharf, 
and Small Basin 821,838 193,000 
— |For building a Smithery, Coal and Iron Store, a Large Store- 
--| - house, a House for Commissioners, and other Works neces-| 
sary for completing the 133,583 | 15,000 
Total laid out, including 1821. — . {1,355,941 
{Estimate of Amount wanting in future Years tocomplete. ___.. . 
the Works at Sheerness alone, after the date of this Year — | 747,421 
Total-Expense for Sheerness — |2,103,362 


He would again appeal to the House, 
whether inquiry was not necessary when 
a.sum of 2,103,362/. was to be expended 
upon works at Sheerness, one of the 
‘second-rate dock-yards; and when the 
total expenditure for the dock-yards, 
including the estimate to complete, 
already exceeded 54 millions since 
1811. The scale on which such works 
Were._now carrying on, compared with 


| former periods of peace, when the dock- 


yards: were found sufficient for all pur- 
poses, would be made plain by a compara- 
tive statement of the expenditure, in the 
three years before the French war, when 
only 166,900/. was charged for the dock- 
yards, whilst, in the three past years, the 
sums voted by parliament amounted to 


1,362,7461.. 


No. 37.—An Account of the Expense for Improvement of the Dock Yanps in the 
following Years. 


“For Improvements in the Yards in 


Do. * Do. - 


Do, ad Do. 


1791 eeee 0£.04,061 
1792 45,307 


67,582 


166,900 
1819. 486,198 


1820 401,900 
1821 424,648 


1,362,746 


Mote in 1819, 1820, and 1821, than in 1791, 1792, and 1793.... £.1,195,846 


* Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 133 of 1820, 


+ Vide Annual Estimates. 
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The difficulties of the country required 
that a stop should be put to the enormous 
expense, at which such works have been 
carried on; and he had, therefore,: pro- 
posed a reduction of 357,136/. which; 
added to the proposed reduction in the 
charge for civil establishments, and for 
the building of ships, amounted to 
1,108,543/. in the Navy Estimates alone: 
He would conclude his remarks on 


this department with the observation, 


that the Committee of Finance in 1817, 
expressed their expectation, that the.es- 
timates would gradually be less from year 
to year, whereas, by the statement he-had 
submitted to the House, it appeared that, 
on the contrary, they had been increasing, 
and for 1821, were near 400,000). more 
than for 1817. Hu 


He should not be very minute in his 


‘ 
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observations on the Ordnance, not that 
it deserved less attention than the army 
or navy; but because he had, by the va- 
rious returns called for, and the different 
statements already offered to the House, 
sufficiently explained theextreme profusion 
in this department, and pointed out the 
necessity of a very great-reduction in 
every branch of it. By’a statement in 
his hand, it appeared that the Estimates 
had -greatly. increased the last two years, 
and unless the House interfered to check 
this extravagance, he knew not to what 
extent -it might proceed. The average 
‘Estimates for 1817, 1818-and 1819, were 
1,254,6781. a year, whilst for the years 
1820 and 1821, it was 1,353,501/. being 
98,823/. a year more for the two last, than 
for the three former years. 


No. $8.—Comparative Statement of the OnpNance Estimates laid before Parlia- 
ment for Five Years, from to 1821, both Years mclusive. 


isis. | 1819. | 1820, | 1821.. 


£. £. £ 


Ordinary 538,176) 589,576) 527,397) 548,305) 547,766 
Extraordinary Doe. Wis Bi 3784 244,893) 220,825 280,390 271,524 
Ireland Ce 144,926 115,610; 101,009 111,986 111,837 
Half-Pay, Military eeeeeesececees 255,560 255,209, 293,690 333,984 313,703 


Superannuated, Civil 33,508) 34,292 


Expenses of Reduction ....+++ 


42,297 
40,342 


38,984 
10,000} 5,000 


28,419] 20,095} 60, 148 


Unprovided of former Years .... 


‘Total Estimatés....... 
Deduct forNewand OldStoresSold| 58,000} 118,000) 112,000} 285,000) 232,000 


Nett Amount of Estimate eeeoe £. 1,231,035{1,149,999 1,100,000 1,095,002 1,095,000 
Annual Amount of Estimate, on the Average of 1817, 1818, and 1819...£.1,254,678 
Do. Do. - Do. Do. - 1820 and 1821 1,353,501 


The average Estimates for 1820 and 1821 are higher than. for those of 
1817, 1818, and 1819 


To show the'enormous scale upon which 
the Ordnance department was now carried 
on, he had only to state that the average 
expenditure for 1790, 1791, and 1792, was 


£.98,823 


493,049]. a year; whilst, by the Annual 
Finance Accounts, the actual expenditure 
on the average of the last four years was 
1,447,206, . 


| 
50,081 
| 
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No. 39.—Statement of Sums Voted by Parliament for the Onpnance of Great 
Barrain, in the Years1790, 1791, and 1792 (Ireland not included.)—[Vide 


21st Finance Report, Appendix.] 


1790. 1791. 1792. 


Ordinary Estimates. 219,757 221,271 221,272 
Extraordinary Do, 198,451 160,498 | 156,626 


Unprovided of former Years ...... 39,240 61,908 44,103 
Total in each Year....--| 509,448 506,077 | 465,601 . 
Average of these Three Years £.493,042 


N.B. The Expense of the Armament of 1789, is not included in the Charge for 


No. 40.—Account of the Actual Disbursement for the. ORDNANCE of the Unirep 
‘Kinepom, as submitted to Parliament in the Annual Finance Reports for the 


1817. | 1818. | 1819. | 1820, 


£. £. ere 
For Services at Home....+++-+++++| 1,248,218 | 1,076,940 | 1,177,965 | 1,125,434 
Do. - Abroad 40,170} 238,709 | 231,025} 158,999 
Do. in Ireland 152,687 ae 92,308 129,219 117,151 


~ Total in each Year......+«| 1,441,075 | 1,407,957 | 1,538,209 | 1,401,585 
J 


Annual Average of Four Years £.1,447,206 


One extraordinary circumstance he | last four years, exceeded the estimates 
must notice, that the actual disbursements pg Hs parliament to. the amount of 
for the Ordnance, on an average of the | 644,7 “ whe iirw ph od 


No. 41.—Comparative Statement of the Estimates for the OrpNance of the 
Unirep Kinepom, Voted by Parliament in the Years 1817, 1818,. 1819,: and 
1820, and the Amount stated to have been actually Expended in these Years. 


isiz. | isis, | 1819. | 1920, | rorax. 


Amount of Annual Estimates} £. £. £. 
Voted by Parliament 144,036 

Amount actually Expended, as per 
Annual Finance Account 


More Expended than Estimated..| 157,040] 139,956 326,209 21,583) 644,790 


~ | 
1790, and the Charge for = was 
— 
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This he considered to be highly objec- 


_ tionable, as, in fact, it nullified the power 


of the House to control their expenses. 
If the actual disbursements were not made 
‘to agree, or nearly so, with the votes of 
this Hause, for what. purpose were any 

i submitted to-it? .He had asked 
for information on this subject from the 


hon. ‘the clerk of ithe Ordnance (Mr. 


Ward), but had received no sufficient ex- 
planation. -He would now notice some 
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of the large establishments and high: sa- 
laries, which accounted for the great in- 
crease of the Ordnance expenses. The 
total expense of the Tower and West- 
minster establishments, for example, in 
1792, fees and gratuities included, was 
18,726/. and in 1821, it was 65,804/. be- 
ing an increase of 47,0781. He had in 
his. hand a few. of. the particulars which 
explained this great difference. 


No. 49.-Oean parative Expenses of some of the Establishments of the ORDNANCE in 
1796 and 1821, Fees-included, in the Tower and WEstTMINSTER Establishments. 


1796. 1821. 

4 The Master 1,560) 3,239 
Surveyor 825 1,262 
‘Storekeeper COO 964 1,522 
Secretary to the 557 1,695 
! Superintendent of Shipping ....+-se+-eeeeeee 200 827 
| The Under Secretary and Clerks under the Master Nae 


q “Under the Surveyor General ........+e+ee0+++-|/14 Clerks 2,020/48 Clerks 10,621 


Under the Clerk of the Ordnance eeerecoccssecce 15 Do. 2,230 1 Do. 6,091 
Under the Principal Storekeeper eceeceseceeres 12 ‘Do. 1,440 18 Do. 5,619 
| Under. the Clerk of 8 Do. 910/16 Do. 3,857 
Under the Treasurer “Do. 3,354 
“Under the Secretary to the Board ......++++2+++| 7 Do. 833/80 Do, 10,311 
Porters and Messengers 819 1,964 


It had been recommended to incor- 

orate the Tower and Westminster esta- 
Diabtscnte: and, from what he had been 
able to learn, he had no: doubt that might 
be done, with advantage to the service, 
and with a saving of 20 or 30,000/. a 

ear. At Woolwich the Inspector and 
Royal-carriage department had increased 
from.2,153/. to'4,236/..a year. The Store- 
keeper's department from 1,023/.to3,117/. 
The Artillery department from 97,501/. to 


drivers, &c. were requisite, he would not 
at present question ; but ifthe 9 battalions 


| of 8 companiesieach, were formed into 6 


battalions of 10 companies each, as they 
were in 1792, the saving by. the reduction 
of the staff of the three battalions would 
alone be upwards of 25,000/, a year.. He 
could see no objections to this reduction, 
if any sincere desire for economy existed. 
‘There was a charge of 26,091/. for extra 
and staff allowance to officers of the royal 


| "346,9731., being an increase of 249,4711. | artillery and engineers, which ought also 
since 1792. ‘Whether. so large an es- | tobe much reduced. 

tablishment of- foot artillery;-of 


4 
‘ ats ees 3 
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43.—Com parative Statement of the Effective Strength of the Roya. Re@mment. 
in 1792 and 1821, shoving the Numbers and the at 
each Period. | 
REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, 1792, 


Non-Commis- 
.| Battalions. | Compariies.| Officers. | sioned Officers | Total No. Total Expense. 
40 232 2,600 | 2,832 | 81,273 6 8 
Invalids ....-- , 33 468 634 3 4 
Total. 96,907 10 


Mepicat DEPARTMENT. 


1 Surgeon General, 146 


4 Surgeons O. = 
«a — 594.0 O 
5 Total 
Total. 97,501 10 0 
ib ncrease of. Charge for ihe Establishment in 1821, more than in 1792 249,471 10 0 
£346,973 0 0 
Roya. Recmenr or Artinuery, 1821, 
Battalions. Companies. ce) = Total No. Total Expense. 
Foot 9 460 5,112 | 5,572 /|266,817 0 0 
Horse. 6. 40 490 530 | 45,810 0 0 
Drivers 4 23 407 430 24,211 0 
6,532 
Invalids...... 137 | 
Total No. .... 6,669 | 
Mepican 
1 Director General. | 
1 Surgeon Do, 
1 Assistant Do. Do. 
1] Resident Su CON 
1 Regimental On 8,778 0 0’. 
1 Apothecary ~ - 4 
First Assistant Surgeons»... - 


ll Second Do. - 7 
Increase of Pay to the above. +++ 1,357 0 
42 Total 


Total £346973 0 


i 
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~The charge for Medical establishments 
included in the Artillery department, had 
increased from 5944. in 1792, to 10,1351. 
in 1821, an increase altogether dispro- 

jonate to the increase of the men ; and 
many of the 42 surgeons and assistants 
now belonging to the artillery, might, as 
formerly, be dispensed with. ‘The board, 
consisting of a director-general, surgeons, 

&c. was new since 1792, and appeared 
altogether unnecessary in the scattered 
state of the artillery, when there was a ge- 
neral medical board for the army kept up 
at so great an expense. One board was 
a sufficient, and might do the duties of 
both. The extravagant charge for Ord- 
nance Craft of 15,875/. and upwards, he 
considered to be money entirely thrown 
away, to support the parliamentary patron- 
age of that department, at Queenborough. 

e had, however, separately brought that 
before the House, and only regretted 
that they had. not supported him in the 
motion he then made, which would have 
saved much to the country, besides doing 
away with the improper influence which 
that expenditure supported. 

* The system of Gratuities in the Ord- 
nance had been carried much beyond the 
greatest extravagance in other depart- 
ments; ani, strongly disapproved 
of in 1817, by the Finance Committee, 
had gone on progressively increasing to 
such an extent, that a clerk, after one 

ears service, received a gratuity, increas- 
ing every year, until, in many cases, the 
amount exceeded that of the salary. These 
gratuities intended for extra duties and 
services, were begun in war, and ought to 
have ceased with it. In 1796, the total gra- 
tuities paid in the Ordnance were 2,3244. 
In 1813, they had increased to 9,628/. and 
are now 30,000/. a year. The House would 
judge better of the excessive profusion in 
these gratuities, when they knew that in 
nine years of war, from 1807 to 1815 inclu- 
sive, the whole amount paid in gratuities 


was 49,248/., and from 1816, to 1821, six 


years of peace, it was 168,226/. 


‘No. 44.—OrpNANcE GRATUITIES, 


Amounted from 1807 to 1812 to... £8,565. 
Do. Do. 1818. 9,628 . 


Do. Do. 10,343 


Do. - - Do. 1815...... 20,712. 
-| proceedings in each department of the 


in nine years of extensive waP. 

And 24,966 

Do. ae LT 27,000 
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Estimates of this year, namely, 15,818/. 
from the Tower and Westminster esta- 
blishments, 139,193/. from sundry charges 
inthe ordinary estimates, and 77,5001. from 
the extraordinaries. The more he re- 
flected on these proposed reductions, the 
more he was convinced that, by economy 
and proper regulations, retrenchments, 
even exceeding that amount, might be 
easily made. 

In the Miscellaneous Estimates he had 
proposed considerable reduction, and he 
was confident the necessity of these re- 
trenchments would be felt before they 
met again. The offices of the Secretary 
of State and of the Treasury required 
revision. The expenses of the Treasury 
for salaries and incidents was in 1796, 
40,7641. and it now was 68,854/. By 
the orders of council of 1795, the esta- 
blishment of the office of the Home de- 
partment was fixed at 15,415/; it was this 
year $2,518]. The charge of the Foreign 
office, bythe same order, was fixed at 
15,1651. the expense, including mes- 
sengers, was now 62,356/. The Colonial 
office was new since the last peace, and 
its expense amounted to 27,818/. this 

ear, viz. 14,7201. for salaries, 10,5204, 
or contingencies, and 2,616/. for pensions. 
In the same manner the charges of all 
the public offices were nearly doubled 
since 1792. The charge of 40,000/. for 
the Board of ‘Works required minute ex- 


‘amination, because-the manner in which 
‘business’ was: performed -by that depart- 
‘ment, he had reason to believe, was far 


- The: general: law- charges- of 25,0000. 
with 8,0002.: for -prosecutions to 
the coin, and a separate charge for law 


state appeared to him enormous.—The 
expenses at Sierra Leone, on the African 
coast, in Canada, &c. were more than we 
could afford, or than these colonies were 


| 
£168,226 
! Throughout the whole Ordnance de- 
partment a scale of expense altogether 
7 unparalleled prevailed. He knew of no 
circumstances to warrant such an increase, 
i and he had, therefore, endeavoured 
q (though without success), to persuade 
| the House to reduce 216,691/. from the 
| 

| 

‘| 

| 


worth to us.——The charge of 5,135. for 
the Alien office ought to have been altoge- 
ther refused.—The new establishment this 
ear of 8,400/. for the Insolvent Debtors 
ourt, of which three judges received 
5,000/. in salary, &c. appeared to him an 
outrage, at a time when the expense of 
eo? the courts ought rather to have been 
The charges under the head of Civil 
Contingencies were, in many instances, 
equally improper. Although the allow- 
ance of 860,000/: might be deemed 
ample for the Civil list, various sums were 
charged in the Miscellaneous and Civil 
Contingencies, which properly belonged 
tothe former, viz. 2,385/. for Messengers 
bills in: the Lord Chamberlain’s department 
of his majesty’s household, pensions to 
Consuls and 62,C074/. for our Ambassadors 
foreign at courts, presents, &c. By the 
Civil-list 226,950/. was appropriated to 
defray all the expenses of Ambassadors, 
Consuls; &c.; but, by the addition of 
such large sums as those, the charge to 
the public was increased: to upwards of 
300,000/. for those appointments, a'sum 
which he considered by far too large; 
under any circumstances of the country, 
but particularly at the present time; and 
he must here observe; that the manner in 
which all these expenses were incurred, 
before receiving the sanction of the House, 
was very objectionable. From:the whole 
of these Miscellaneous charges and Civil 
Contingencies in this year, parliament 
might have reduced upwards of 250,000/. 
without detriment to the public service. 
The hon. gentleman then adverted to 
the great advantages which the country 
might gain from an improved method of 
collecting the revenue. He recollected 
that in June 1819, when the chancellor 
of the Exchequer came down to: impose 
3,000,000/.:of new taxes upon the people 
for the purpose, he supposed, of alleviat- 
ing their burthens), and promiséd that, if 
they were granted to him, he would have 
a constant sinking fund of 5,000,000/., 
his hon. friend, the member for Abingdon, 
said, that the right hon. gentleman would 
not. have a constant sinking fund of 
1,000,000/.,, even: though the - House 
should grant him taxes to the amount of 


, 
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10,000,000, as establishments would 
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kept up .equal to whatever income might 
be received. He put it to the House to 
determine which of. 

gentleman or his hon. friend, had been 
the most correct in the assertions 
which they respectively made. There 
could not be a doubt on the question ; for 
the right hon. gentleman, instead of hav- 
ing a sinking fund of five millions, had ad- 
mitted that in the last year there had only 
been a surplus of 950,000/.; but, in con- 
sequence of his unpaid debt to the East 
India Company, the Bank of England, 
and other claimants, he was actually 
3,300,000/. worse than nothing. The 
House must be convinced, from the man- 


‘ner in which the motion of his hon. friend, 


the member for Abingdon, ‘ For ime 
proving the mode of collecting the re- 
venue,” was received by the right hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues, there 
was no possibility of compelling them 
to assent to any reduction, but by 
refusing them the means to support their 
extravagance. Out of a revenue of 
67,000,000. .4,365,000/. was paid for 
the mere collection of it. He was con- 
fident that upwards'of 1,050,000/. might 
be easily saved out of that sum, The 
Receivers-General of land and assessed 
taxes, for example, under the present 
system, received’ 41,900/. from a pound 
age upon the revenue collected, the 
interest upon the permanent balances 
left in their hands amounted, at 5 per 
cent, to 18,000/. the interest for two. 
months upon the current balances amount- 
ed to 58,000/. a-year; so that the pre- 
sent annual expense of the Receivers- 
General was 117,900/: A committee of 
that House had reported their opinion, 
that 44 receivers, with salaries not ex- 
ceeding 600/. a-year each, could perform 
the duty, as well’as the present re- 
ceivers with their overgrown emoluments. 
Calculating the salaries of the present 
number of 65 receivers-general upon the 
reduced scale for the future, the ex- 
pense to the country would only amount 
to 39,000/. to which, even if $,250/. were 
added for incidental expenses, there 
would still be a saving of 75,650/. in this 
branch of the revenue alone. 


4X 


the two, the right hon.. 
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Mr. Hume’s Motion for (1412 


No, 45.—Comparative Estimate of the Expense of the Recervers Generat of the 
- Banp and Assgssep Taxes in ENGLAND, now, and what the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons have recommended in their Report. 


The Poundage now Paid to 65 Receivers General, Amounts Yearly to £.41,900 
The Interest on £.367,000 of Permanent Balances left in their hands 
at 5 per cent 18,000 

Do. - Do. on Current. Balances equal to Two Months on the 
whole Amount of £.7,898,896 58,000. 


Total present Expense ees 17,900 


Estimate for 65 Receivers General, at £.600 per Annum .eeceeese 389,000 | 


3,250 


Total estimated future Expense .......+... 42,250 


Being a Saving of. 75,650 


And the Patronage of 65 Sinecure Places. 


Whenever the number of Receivers Ge- 
neral should be reduced to 44, as recom- 
mended by the cummittee, the annual 
saving would be 88,250/. a-year, instead of 
75,6501. Whilst upon this subject, he could 
not help observing, that he had heard with 
regret, that, notwithstanding the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Committee, 
that this reduction should be immediately 
made, his majesty’s government had no 
intention of carrying it into effect till 
next year. They pretended that the al- 
teration recommended could not be car- 
ried into effect without a new act of 
parliament, and that it was now too late 
in the present session to introduce one. 
This was a strange argument in the 
mouth of those ministers who, since the 
report of that: Committee, had brought 
into the House, and hurried through its se- 
 veral stages, the bill to increase the duke 
of Clarence’s income. It should seem 
that measures of reduction alone, re- 
quired the deliberate consideration of the 
legislature. 

In the course of the session he had 
also shown how 40 or 50,000/. might be 
saved from allowances given to the dis- 
tributors of stamps, and in a manner which 
did not require the sanction of an act of 


avliament, but«merely an order of the 
fords of the Treastiry.—Instcad of 4 and 


6 per cent now allowed, 14 or 2 per cent 
would be quite sufficient,: as distributors 
did not allow a greater per-centage to 
their deputies, who, in general, did all the 
business. He was indeed prepared to 
show that the. whole department of 
Stamps required much revision, the par- 
ticulars of which he hoped to be able 
to submit to the consideration of the 
House in the next session. The collec- 
tion of the land and assessed taxes in 
Scotland and Ireland, cost the country 
sums equally.extravagant. Complaints 
had been made on the subject from Scot- 
land, and he had moved for returns, which 
showed that these complaints were well- 
founded. The charge of 17,000/. on the 
collection of 509,000/., in 1809, was this 
year increased to39,000/. In Great Britain 
the charge for collecting the Customs was, 
by the Finance Accounts 61. 4s. 3d. 

cent in 1806, and in 1820 it was 12/. 2s. 6d. 
The amount of the nett produce remain~ 
ing nearly the same, it was evident that 


the burthens of the people were increased 


in this instance merely to extend the 
patronage of ministers.’ The same ex- 
travagance was observable in Ireland, 
where, in 1806, the Customs and Excise 
were collected at 9/. 18s. 13d. per cent, 
and in 1820 at 20/. 18s. 74d. per cent... 


| 

| 
| 
| 
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No, 46.—Comparative Statement of the Amount and Expense of Collecting the 
Customs in Great Batratn and IRELAND, in the Years ending 5th Jan. 1807, 
and 1821.—[From the Annual Finance Accounts.]} 


-Piicable Amount of Rate per Cent,’ |Rate which these 
cand. to Pay.|-.Chargesof | onthe Nett | Sums properly 
Exchequer. 


Gn 5th Jan., 1807, Customs....,..|10,553,293} 655,603 | 6 4 
On 5th Jan., 1821, - Do. - .....| 9,337,169 | 1,097,774 | 12. 2 


3. 
6/115 


In Ireland. 


Customs and 
On 5th Jan., 1807, § ng aire 4,369,541 
On 5th Jan., 1821, Do. - Do. -| 3,118,136 


351,655 | 9 18 137 


28 3 1E.¢ 


052,641 $76 13 1. $20 18. 75 


With regard to the salaries of all Civil 
Officers, and contingent expenses, in Great 
Britain,-he had.to complain of similar ex- 
travagance and recommended similar re- 
ductions. There was an increase - of 
106,000/. in 1819, a decrease of 58,000/. 
in 1820, and of 64,000/. in 1821, and thus 
16,000/. was all the saving that had been 
made in the last three years in 67 public 
offices of Great Britain. Upon the whole 
he ventured to affirm that upwards of 
1,050,000/. might be saved by a change in 


the mode of collecting and management 
of the revenue. Having thus, as shortly 
as he was able, stated to the House the 
several sums that might have been reduced 
from the Estimates of the several depart- 
ments this year, amounting in the whole 
as appeared by a statement he had jn his 
hand, to near 43 millions, he hoped the 
House would support the motiomfie had 
to submit to them, to request his majesty 
to direct every reduction he may -find 
practicable in the expenditure of the state, 


No. 47.—Reductions proposed. by Mr. Hume and other Members, in the Esr1- 
MATES, this Session. 


To reduce 20,000 men, Household Troops and troops .in the , 


Army extras, one-third of 934,911 COL 300,000 


£.1,053,955 


By reducing 93 Regiments of 650 men to 75 Regiments of 800 each ....... 211,000 
Do. Do. - Barracks (England).. 80,000. 


Do. - Do. - Commissariat, England and Ireland ......+-+eesee+eeee+. 115,000 
Military Staff, Great Britain and Colonies ..........+.+£.105,943 to reduce 10,943 
Do. - Irish Staff COO 26,538 6,538 
Commander in Chief’s Office 14,474 4,000 
Adjutant General’s Office 6,844 1,500. 

> Do. - in Scotland eee 922 i 622 
Judge Advocate General 5,180 2,180 
Public Departments (Ireland): 10,518 3,500 


.420,000 


Volunteers and Yeomanry (England) ......seeeeeeees 170,000 20,000 


rr i 
| 
} 
} 
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Volunteers and Yeomanry (Ireland) ee 
Military College eer ee 
Do. - Asylum es ee 


Mr. Hume's Motion for 
19,023 
16,915 
36,000 


[1416 


Foreign Half-pay Agency 


Garrisons Abroad and at Home 
Recruiting ee eee 


34,000 
50,000 


Kilmainham and Chelsea Hospital Establishments ......,.++00++ 


Retired Allowances... 


Nauy Establishments £,1,225,629: of £.925,629 


Building Ships .,.. 1,094,540 


Works in Dock Yard 


40,000 
Total for the Army. 1,663,127 
407 


ee 


Ordnance.—Tower Establishment £.65,804 to reduce 15,818 .... 
Sundries Total Ordinary ....139,191 


ee 77,500 


In the Miscellaneous Items of £.2,444,100 might be saved .....+eeeeeeee 
To be saved in the Collection of the Revenue ......-eccesscccccccveecel 


If such recommendations were adopted, 
we could immediately afford to repeal 
some of those taxes which were most ex- 
te in the collection, and pressed most 

ily on the labouring classes ; such 


Total Reduction. .. .£.4,288,361 


as those on soap, candles, leather, and salt 
of which the gross charge to the country 
was 3,715,428/., the nett amount received 
into the Exchequer was 3,355,201/. in 
the last year. 


No, 48.—Amount of the Revenue derived from the Excise in the Year ending 5th 
January, 1821. : a 


On Salt. 


On Leather. | On Soap, | On Candles. 


£ 
England 
Scotland 


1,501,590 605,894 
101,876 


958,621] 356,847 


55,906| 115,794} 18,900 


Total Gross Receipts .... ./1,603,466 


661,800 |1,074,415| 375,747 


England 1,450,562} 540,012 
78,681 


Scotland 


293,042 
15,662 |. 


835,816 


45,128} 96,298 


> Nett Receipt in the Exchequer 


1,529,243 


585,140} 932,114 


308,704 [3,355,201 


In Ireland no Duty on Salt, Soap, or Candles, appear in the Excise; on Leather Nett 


Produce, £.34,166. 

‘Would not relief like thisbea great boon 
to the people ? and such a boon it was 
still in the power of the House to grant ; 
for hon. members ought to recollect, 
that as the Appropriation bill was not 


| gs their previous votes had not 
Boa disposed of the public money. He 
uld not conclude without adverting to 
e@ enormous amount of the Civil List, 
and calling upon ministers to.advise their 
royal master to imitate the sovereigns on 


the continent, who had surrendered a part 
of their incomes, in consideration of the 
distresses of their people. The situation 
of the country called for similar sacrifices. 
Some great measure of economy was ne- 
cessary to relieve the distress.and to sup~ 
port public credit.. A reduction of tax~ 
ation could alone. give effectual relief, and 
support the national credit. 

_He would add, the more money that 


was lef, in the pockets of the people, 


| 
7,244 
12,000 
2,025 
12,449 
20,000 
18,870 
10,000 
-——- 1,108,548 
216,691 
Total. 
(3,715,428 
| 
| | 


the stronger would be the government, 
and the more secure the public credit 
{ Hear, hear!]. With a government dis- 
posed to lighten the burthens of .the 
people, half the Excise and Custom 
officers, and half the military force at 
sent employed would be sufficient 
Hear, hear!]. If ministers, then, and 
their friends were sincere in their profes- 
sions of economy, he would rely on their 
support to his motion. By adopting or 
rejecting the pledge which it implied, 
their real intentions in this respect would 
be ascertained [Hear, hear!]. The hon. 
gentleman concluded, amid _cheers, by 
moving the following Resolution : 
«That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, humbly to request 
_that, with a view of affording relief to 
the Country from a part of its burdens, 
he will be graciously pleased to direct 
that a minute Investigation be instituted 
into the Modeand Expense of the Manage- 
ment and Collection of the several 
Branches of the Revenue ; that a careful 
Revision be made of all Salaries and Al- 
lowances, especially of those which have 
been increased since 1797, in order that 
they may be adjusted with reference to 
the increased Value of the Currency, and 
to the distressed circumstances of the 
_Country; that a vigilant superintend- 
ence be exercised over the Expenditure 
of the Country, in all its Departments, in 
order that every Reduction may be made 
therein, which can be effected without de- 
triment to to the public Interest, and in 
particular in the Number of the Army, 
and the Expense of its Establishments.” 
- The Marquis of Tavistock, in rising 
to second the motion of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, begged leave to offer him 
his sincere thanks for the constant. atten- 
tion which he had paid during the present 
session to the Estimates of the country, 
and to the zeal, ability, and perseverance 
with which he had endeavoured to effect 
a reduction of the public expenditure. 
He was persuaded that, in offering this 
testimony of his gratitude, he only echoed 
the sentiments of the people of England 
for the hon. member for Aberdeen, by the 
conduct which he had pursued during the 
session, had firmly rivetted himself in 
their confidence and esteem [Hear, 
hear !]. Having done this act of justice to 
the hon. gentleman, he must be excused 
for saying that he entertained those senti- 
ments for him personally. He could not 
but regret the necessity the hon. member 
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was under of bringing all these minute 
details of the Estimates before the House. 
This was a new feature in the proceed- 
ings of that House. They appeared to 
be deviating widely from the common 
and ancient usage of parliament ; and he 
was not one of those who wished to see 
that House assume the functions of the 
executive government. At the same time, 
if the government did not possess the 


confidence of the country—ifhis majesty's - 


ministers were determined to resist every 
proposition in favour of economy—if they 
showed no disposition to meet the wishes 
or relieve the burthens of the people, he 
saw no other course but that which had 
been taken by the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, with so much ability and credit 
to himself. That course served at least to 
show, if any thing were wanting to open 
the eyes of the country, how useless it 
was to attempt to strike off a single 
shilling from any Estimate, how ever ex- 
travagant, if ministets thought fit to lay it 
before them. He trusted the hon. gen- 
tleman, after the experience of this ses- 
sion, would not think it necessary to 
waste his time and constitution by at- 
tempting to make any impression upon 
that House. Perhaps the distresses of the 
country, if not the exertions of the hon. 
gentleman, might produce a change cal- 
culated to restore the happiness of the 
country., While the country continued 
to groan under the pressure of an enorm- 
ous standing army kept up in time of 
peace for the avowed object of keeping 
the people down, under the pressure of 
the Customs and Excise, and four millions 
paid annually for the mere collection of 
the revenue (a larger sum than the amount 
of the whole interest of the national debt 
at the commencement of the late reign) 
it was quite madness, except in the event 
of some great calamity, to expect any 
thing but a majority in favour of ministers. 
The ties of gratitude alone, which always 
would, and ought to have their influence, 
were sufficient, independently of motives 
of self-interest, to secure sich a majority. 
So long as the present system continued, 
he never expected to see a House of 
Commons that would satisfy the people. 
So strongly was this feeling impressed 
upon his mind, that he should not consider 
himself as acting either an honest or con- 
sistent part, if he ever again spent a single 
shilling to obtain a seat in that House, 
[A laugh]. He ought perhaps, to “ve 
logise to the House for introducing that 
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which could only be of personal interest 
to himself. After resisting —~ proposi- 
tion for retrenchment which had been 
made during the session, the noble lord’s 
friends seemed at last to be turning round, 
and began to talk of granting boons to 
the country. This was a course for which 
the noble lord had but little reason to 
thank them ; since, after encouraging him 
‘to. bring forward the Estimates, they 
-were now ready to withhold from him 
the means of providing for them. He 
‘congratulated the noble lord, however, 
upon’the new tone which he had himself 
assumed : it was certainly a change for 
the better ; for the House must remember 
when the noble lord, in the plenitude 
of his power, reproached the people with 
an ignorant impatience of taxation. 
Among all the unjustifiable measures of 
the present day, none was more re- 
pugnant to the true spirit of the English 
constitution than the constant employ- 
ment of the military, and the practice 
of arming» one part of the community 
against the other upon all public occa- 
sions.‘ Feeling as he did upon this sub- 
ject, it was not without deep regret that 
e had heard ‘a rumour that his majesty 

had been advised to encompass the me- 
tropolis with a large military force pre- 
viously to the approaching coronation. 
‘Was this the way to treat the people of 
England? Was this the way to secure 
their confidence ? In the name of com- 
mon sense why were they to be treated as 
foes upon all public occasions, as if they 
were likely to rise up against the govern- 
ment ? ‘ He was not prepared to con- 
tend that it had not been customary in 
former times to employ the household 
troops for the sake of parade on occasions 
of public- solemnity. But whole regi- 
ments were said to be moving from Can- 
terbury, Brighton and other parts of the 
country, to be stationed round London. 
Nor was this all, but the yeomanry ca- 
valry were to be brought up from the 
country to their great inconvenience and 
loss at this busy season of the year. 
This course might, in strictness, be justi- 
fied by the ordinary practice, but what 
he objected to was the principle of em- 
ploying the military as a body of police 
upon all public occasions. When was it 
deemed eee | in former days, to pro- 
tect a king of England against his sub- 
jects, on the occasion of his coronation ? 
entable, indeed, must be the condition 

to which ministers had reduced the coun- 
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try, if their measures had rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary, on such an occasion, 
to protect the sovereign against his peo- 
ple. He would not believe it to be neces- 
sary ; for the people of England were 
distinguished above all people in the 
world for a loyal and zealous attachment 
to the person of the sovereign. _ Not- 
withstanding the strong feelings which 
had been excited in the country .by the 
late proceedings against her. majesty, 
they still retained that attachment. The 
noble lord at the head of the home-de- 
partment mistook the character of the 
people, if he thought it necessary, on 
such an occasion as the coronation, to 
display his vigour by marching troops 
from all parts of the kingdom, as if a re- 
bellion menaced the throne, or a foreign 
enemy had landed on our coasts. 

Mr. Bankes believed it to be usual, on 
all occasions of public solemnity, to em- 
ploy a large number of troops, as a matter 
of parade. With regard to the other ob- 
servations which had fallen from the noble 
lord, he aes 8 the noble lord had as- 
sumed a tone of despondency and reproach 
which did not come very graciously from 
a member of that House, who was almost 
in the dawn of life. The hon. member 
for Aberdeen had pointed out a great 
number of points in which, as. he con- 
tended, large savings might be made; 
but he appeared to have forgotten that 
the House had already, in most of those 
points, decided against him [Cheers from 
the Opposition.] He believed, that: of 
those gentlemen who were now cheering, 
not one in ten had made himself master 
of the items on which the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had insisted, and of those who 
had, not one in ten really believed the 
proposed reductions to be practicable. It 
was holding out a false expectation to the 
country to say, that four millions might 
be saved. He thought it also objection- 
able that the hon. gentleman should have 
taken away the credit due to ministers for 
the reductions which they had made this 
year, as compared with the expenditure 
of the last. It was true he could have 
wished that they had advanced more 
rapidly in the process of reduction; but 
still they were entitled to credit for what 
they had done. Besides, the hon. gentle- 
yman, whose industry no one could doubt, 
must have been aware that a commission 
had been employed for a long while in in- 
quiring into the department o the Customs 
with a view to reduction. The recom- 
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mendations of this committee had already 
effected a considerable saving to. the 
public, which was likely to be followed 
up by more; so that no indisposition 
could be imputed to government to pro- 
mote the objects of economy. _ Still, how- 
ever, he thought it would not be right, 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, to rely upon the promises of any 
man, or set of men, and therefore he was 
of opinion, that the House ought to ad- 
dress his majesty, praying for the adoption 
of such measures as,.in their judgment, 
the situation of the country appeared to 
require. Ifthe House should concur with 
hin in the views he had taken of the sub- 
ject, the hon. gentleman would probably 


relinquish his own motion, in order to. 


meet the general feeling, He would 
therefore conclude with moving, as an 
amendment, ‘ That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, to assure his 
majesty, that we have regarded with satis- 
faction the measures which have been 
taken by his. ey i commands for a 
general revision of t 


his majesty to give directions that a similar 
investigation may be extended to all the 
other branches of the revenue, in order. 
to render its collection. more economical, 
and its management more efficient ; that, 
for the purpose of affording a further. re- 
“liefto the country, his majesty will be 
pleased to order a minute inquiry into the 
several departments of the civil govern- 
ment, as well with a view to reducing the 
number of persons. employed, .in those. 
departments, which, from the great in- 
crease of business, were augmented dur- 
ing the late war, as with reference to the 
increased salaries granted to individuals 
since the year 1797, either in considera- 
tion of the additional labour. thrown upon 
them during that period, or of the dimi- 
nished value of money :—and further, that 
his majesty will be graciously pleased to 
direct that every possible saving which 
can be made, without detriment to the 
public interest, shall be effected in those, 
more extended establishments which the 
country. is obliged to maintain for the 
safety and defence of the united kingdom. 
and its dependencies, and more especially 
in the military expenditure, by a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of the army, and by 
a constant and vigilant superintendance, 
over that and all the other. departments. 
connected with the of the. 
ample supplies granted by this House.”? 


e department of the. 
Customs in Great Britain; and to intreat, 
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Mr. Gooch was anxious to bear testi- : 
mony, as chairman of the agricultural 
committee, to the spirit of economy and 
retrenchment which pervaded their in- 
quiries. He preferred the address pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle to that proposed. by the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, because the latter 
was expressed in a tone of censure against 
ministers, which he did not think they 
deserved. He was of opinion at the same 
time, that ministers ought to have com- 
menced the reductions earlier: they had 
taken the subject up now, and he was 
sure they had done so with sincerity. 
The address which attached censure to. 
ministers, could only be considered asa. 
party question; and as he would rather 

ave the present ministers in place than. 
their opponents, he would resist the mo-- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that - 
in rising to trouble the House upon the. 
present occasion, he hoped they. would: 
allow him to indulge in a few. preliminary : 
observations in explanation of the general - 
view which he meant to take of the course 
pursued by the gentlemen, opposite: and. 
he should in the first place consider him- 
self to be one of those visionary politicians: 
whom he wished to decry, if in throwing. 
himself upon the candour of the House, . 
for that constitutional confidence which. 
as a member of his majesty’s. government. 
he. hoped he deserved at their hands, he, 
should, for a moment. be considered: as. 
denying the right to call upon administra-. 
tion for an explanation, of what his ma- 
jesty’s government had already done, or 
meant hereafter to do, in the reduction: 
of the public expenditure. Still, how- 
ever, in stating the conduct of the admi- 
nistration to which he had the honour. of 
belonging, he should deservedly incur the 
charge of ‘being a great hypocrite, if he 
said that he expected from some of the 
gentlemen opposite any candour in their: 
estimate either of what had been done, 
or was in progress of being done, by his 
majesty’s government. He did not mean 
to impute individually to those who con- 
tended, he hoped in an_ honourable 
struggle, in, opposition to the measures 
of. government, any particular want of 
candour:. but the fact was, that the 
were, as a party, so accustomed to look 
with a jaundiced eye at every thing which 
was done at his side of the House,. that if 
he and those with. whom: he acted. were. 
to wait either for their praise or even 
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their justice, they would have to wait 
long enough for the exhaustion of all 
human patience. The noble marquis op- 
posite had talked of the power which he 
said that he wielded from his influence in 
that House. Now, he could assure the 
noble marquis, that he felt chiefly indebt- 
ed for what he was pleased to call his 
power to another source—he felt indebted 
for all the power he possessed to the noble 
marquis opposite and his party ; for it was 
they who had rivetted his power by satis- 
fying the public by their own conduct 
that it could not be: safely intrusted to 
their hands. The noble marquis opposite 
and his-party had satisfied the public of 
that fact long ere now ; they had shown it 
when they had to float in the ordinary tide 
of public events—a tide far less vapid than 
that in which the administration of which 
he was but an humble member had to 
steer the vessel of the state, and when it 
was exposed tostorms less terrific than 
those which the present government had 
to encounter. If it were not for that ex- 
— ‘which the gentlemen opposite 

asa party afforded the country, his: 

er, and: that of the administration of 
which he was but an humble instrument, 
would have long since been wrested from 
them. If he perceived any tincture of 
despair in the mind of the noble marquis 
—a despair, too, which seemed to increase 
in proportion as the noble marquis re- 
ceded from the business of that House— 
he could assure the noble marquis that he 
attributed that tone of despondency 
not so much to his own feelings as 
to the influence of his party and 
the practice of the school which he fol- 
lowed. There was something not a little 
remarkable in the mode of proceeding 
adopted by the gentlemen opposite. 
When that House listened not to their 
foreboding voice, the noble marquis and 
hisfriends their parliamentary 
attendance, and in a languishing tone sup- 
posed the ruin of the country. If, how- 
ever, at any moment of their career, the 
gentlemen opposite succeeded in having 
their voices listened to by parliament,—if 
they could be. allowed to labour in the 
vineyard—then indeed the country was 
safe, and the gentlemen opposite were as 
insensible to the supposed abuses, the ex- 
istence of: which they ‘now. so vehemently 
proclaimed, as any other class of men in 
the community. Thus far his allusion 
applied-to-the- noble marquisand his friends 


ofthe party. But there was another class 
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of gentlemen on the benches opposite, to 
which he was uniformly opposed, and from 
whom he could never expect to receive 
any quarter. He meant that class of 
projectors, who took their stand upon 
ground peculiarly their own, who derided 
all practical retrenchment as inadequate 
and inefficient, who ridiculed all reason- 
able attempts to meet the public wishes, 
—a class which must, from the nature of 
the position which they took, be always 
in advance of any government not ready 
to go along with them in attempting to 
realize expectations which they must 
themselves know to be impracticable. 
These gentlemen placed themselves far 
above the reach of conviction ; they were 
always therefore in advance of the govern- 
ment, and could never be reached by the 
adoption of a practical course. He had 
great respect for the hon. member for 
Aberdeen: he admired his industry, but 
unless the hon. gentleman were the ef 
instead of being but a laborious individual, 
it was physically impossible that he could 
have exercised a-sober or sound judgment 
upon the mass of complicated details 
which he had in his speech presented to 
the consideration of the House. The 
hon. gentleman was like one of the great’ 
philosophers of the modern school, who 
showed that nothing was so easy as to 


pull down an edifice, to attack a constitu- 


tion, to cry down any administration, by 


bringing to bear against them in the pub- 


lic eye a great mass of details which had a 
showy appearance, but which, it was impos- 
sible for any humanintellecttocomprehend 
at one view, orindeed to enter upon hastily, 
without becoming involved in the greatest 
confasion. It was very easy to bring 
down to that House a mass of papers so 
composed, and upon them to found a 
charge of not practically keeping pace. 
with the imaginary reflections of the 
bearer of them. In what he said, he did 
not wish to undervalue the labours of the 
hon. gentleman ; they did him great credit 
as an individual, and no doubt, in course 
of time, he would be comea valuable acqui- 
sition to that House. Indeed, he looked 
forward to his exertions with a different 
feeling than the noble marquis opposite 
seemed to do; for he hoped to see the 
hon. gentleman resume his labours, as he 
had promised: next session, instead of at- 
tending to the jaundiced recommendation, 
and yielding to the hypochondriac dispo- 
sition of the noble marquis, which must, 
if acted upon, be so prejudicial to the 
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best interests of the country. He believed 
that notwithstanding the heavy gloom 
which oppressed the political prospects of 
thenoble marquis, the progressive proceed- 
ings of his majesty’s government in reduc- 
ing the public expenditure, would satisfy 
every reasonable individual in that House 
and the country, and that the public 
would not be led away by loud assertions 
to expect impossibilities, or ascribe, 


either to the agency of his majesty’s. 


ministers, or parliament, evils which it 
was beyond the reach of either to remedy. 
The people, he had no doubt, would re- 
spect parliament and confide in the wis- 
dom of their deliberations, in preference 
to the declarations of impractical reduc- 
tions; He must say this on the behalf of 
the people of England, that he could not 
name one moment in their history of 
late times, in which the country was more 
tranquil than it was at present. In all the 
parts some time ago disturbed, there was 
now a repose and calmness; there was, 
he believed, more good humour and un- 
divided comfort and happiness now pre- 
vailing throughout the country, than could 
beremembered almost at any period. 
He denied that any precautions were ne- 
cessary to ensure public respect for the 
sovereign of the country: the manner in 
which the king had been received by his 
people, wherever he had shown himself, 
sufficiently contradicted the idea that any 
precautions were necessary. He could 
assure the noble marquis, that on the day 
when the sovereign entered into the great 
conyenant with his people, according to 
the solemn forms prescribed by the consti- 
tution, his majesty would find in the af- 
fections of his people, all the protection 
and reverence which his person required 
‘on such an occasion; and he must protest 
inst the nohle marquis’s interpretation 
rom the ordinary circumstances which 
attended the arrangements for a corona- 
tion—a spectacle which always in some 
degree partook of military array—that 
there was even any ground in the military 
preparations alluded to for supposing that 
they were intended for the protection of 
his majesty, rather than as a part of the 
pre arrangements required by the na- 
ture of the the subject of 


the address of the hon, member—he had 

no hesitation in saying, that he agreed to 

its principle: indeed, so far as the prin- 

ciple went, he saw no difference between 

the original address and the amended one. 

But he thought it due to the intentions of 
VOL. V. 
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his majesty’s government to call on the 
members of the agricultural committee in 
particular, to say whether there was any 
part of the report of that committee the 
necessity of which ministers pressed more 
strongly for adoption, or to which they 
wished to give so strong and decided 
a colour as that which urged‘the ne- 
cessity of adopting a sound, consti- 
tutional, and practical economy in the 
‘gerd expenditure. Having expressed 
is opinion that the principle of both ad- 
dresses was the same, he should now 
state his reasons why he selected one of 
them in preference to the other, and more 
especially taking one of them with the 
commentary of the hon. member’s speech 
in proposing it. The avowed object of 
the hon. member was economy ; but in pro- 
‘og his address he showed himself to 
e in his heart at war with the present go- 
vernment, and anxious to impress the pub- 
lic mind with the notion that he and the 
party to which he belonged could alone 
secure adequate retrenchment for the . 
Therefore the hon. member 
must allow him to say, that the tone he 
had assumed, and the sentiments avowed 
by those under whose auspices he acted, 
and who, whether in retirement or in ac- 
tive service, maintained alike the same 
spirit of hostility to his majesty’s present 
ministers—he must allow him to say, that 
such a temper and feeling, connected with 
the original address, must be considered 
as making it rather an attack upon the 
government in the shape of political hos- 
tility, than an appeal to them upon points 
of retrenchment. Entertaining this view 
of the motives which dictated the original 
address, he preferred adhering to what 
he must consider to he the sound address 
which incited, and pressed, and aroused 
the House to pursue such retrenchments 
as might appear practicable. With re- 
spect to what government had already 
done in the way of retrenchment, he was 
not prepared to speak in detail; but he 
could safely affirm, that they had taken 
the necessary steps for every real re- 
trenchment. Every successive year since 
the peace ministers had gee on adopting 
the utmost principles of reduction.. He 
knew, ‘irideed, there were some who 
thought it extremely easy to effect re- 
trenchments at first sight—who, like the 
hon. member opposite, could reduce fan- 
cied savings to paper, and_take. the es- 
timates of 1792 as the criterion of the 


expenditure, Upon that assump= 
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tion, it was easy enough to say that the mili- 
tary expenditure of 1792was 2 millions and 
a half, and that now it was 8 millions ; and 
who could from thence at sight infer that 
there ought to be a saving effected of at 
least 2 or 3 millions? Such sweeping 
and wholesale reformers might indeed be 
astonished at the comparatively slow pro- 
gress of practical retrenchment ; but if 
the hon. member would assist in the com- 
mittees of his majesty’s government. to 
consider the public reductions, he would 
soon be taught to go. at a slower pace 


than he travelled in that House. He 


would become a more cautious practical 
reformer than he was at present. But 
the government took a surer and steadier 


course, and proceeded with practical 


wisdom in their reductions, so as to render 
them steadily and permanently beneficial 
to the tgs The hon. gentleman hardly 
seemed disposed to give the government 
credit for any reduction last year, much 
less for those economical arrangements 
which had been flowing in a constant 
stream of reduction since the peace. The 
House knew that the estimates for the pre- 
sent year were 18,022,000/. and for the last 
year they were 19,673,000/. showing a pre- 
sent reduction of 1 ,670,000/. Yet, with this 
reduction on the face of the estimates, the 
hon. member would have the House be- 
lieve that there had been no retrenchment 
whatever. He had been kind enough, 
however, to set the government a task 
for next year, and promised them his as- 
sistance in solving it. It was clear from 
what had fallen from the hon. member, 
that the secrets of the agricultural com- 
mittee had not been as well kept as they 
ought to have been; but he had already 
alluded to the disposition shown by the 
members of his Majesty’s government in 
that committee to be foremost in recom- 
mending the work of retrenchment. The 
hon. member, no doubt hearing that, de- 
termined to have the start of them; he 
therefore lost not a moment in making a 
harlequin leap, so as to distance all the 
advances which ministers could possibly 
make in the way of retrenchment. In 
doing so, Mr. Grimaldi never made a more 
happy effort. He was at once prepared 
to yield the victory to the hon. member 
for Aberdeen upon his own position; for 
he should indeed be an absolute mounte- 
bank if lie could concur with the hon. 
member in holding out next year to the 
country a saving of 4 millions. He could, 
however, assure the House, that no effort 
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which his majesty’s government could 
reasonably make, consistently with the 
public service, would on their part be 
spared to carry into effect economy in 
every branch of the public departments. 
After all, could the House doubt the 
deep and paramount interest which his 


majesty’s ministers must feel in carrying 


into effect the most extended system of 
practical retrenchment ? No set of men 
had a greater interest in cultivating the 
public good opinion. The noble marquis 
was greatly in error if he supposed that 
ministers kept their places by the force 
of selfish patronage, or owed their influ- 
ence to any other source than the general 
confidence of the country. He never 
would, as a minister of the Crown, en- 
deavour to satisfy any excited feelings of 
the country, by deluding the people with 
a show of impractical retrenchment : he 
would never consent to break down the 
government which his sovereign intrusted 
to his charge, by risking its safety to seek 
popularity. These were the principles 
on which his majesty’s government wished 
always to be judged: they desired to call 
for the opinion of parliament, not upon 
their words, but their acts. And they 
were prepared to labour during the recess 
in preparing for parliament at its next 
meeting, that plan of retrenchment which 
could alone be safe, because it was the 
result of a practical survey of the!state of 
the establishments of the country. 

Lord Milton thought that until. parlia- 
ment had received proofs of the noble 
lord’s economy, they were, justified in 
judging from what he had done of what 
he protessed to do. , The noble lord had 
stated, that he pressed economy in the 
Agricultural committee; but the object 
of its report seemed to be. to divert the 
agricultural mind of the country from the 
real. causes of the distress to other ob- 
jects. The price of labour had already 
fallen, but the fall was no relief to the 
agriculturist; for the farmer, by paying 
less in wages, might be certain that he 
must pay more in poor-rates. As he con- 
sidered both addresses to amount to the 
same thing, he would vote for that which 
was likely to unite the greatest number of 
suffrages. Gentlemen opposite had been 
lavish of their praises on the exertions of 
his hon. friend, though they took care 
never to give him their support ; how- 
ever, when the praise came from them, it 
proved that the encomiums were not un- 
deserved. He was sure that the exertions 
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which called forth such eulogy, could not 
be lost as to their effect on the govern- 
ment. He trusted that the address would 
be found to be something more than 
empty words. He suspected something 
would proceed from it, and that when 
they met again next session, the anxiet 
for economy would not be diminished. 
He did not wish to see the agricultural 
capitalists remunerated by a higher price 
of corn than at present; the rise in the 
value of the currericy made the present 
price as high as it ought to be. He would 
e glad if relief could be extended to the 
agriculturists by any other means; but 
he feared no relief could be extended to 
them but from economy. The country 
was brought to such a state, that if the 
strictest economy was not adopted, many 
of the land-owners must be swept off the 
face of theearth. The intermediate land- 
owners must have their comforts dimin- 
ished, and the small Jand-owners must be 
reduced to the state of the labourers who 
worked on their farms. A few years, or 
perhaps a few months, would show 
whether this opinion was well or ill- 
founded. 
The Marquis of said, that, 
unwilling as he was to offer himself to the 
notice of the House, and little as he was 
in the habit of doing so, yet as he was pre- 
vented by other duties from attending on 
former occasions when the expenditure 
of: the country had been discussed, he 
was anxious not to miss this opportunity, — 
the last probably the session would afford, 
—of endeavouring to describe in a few 
words the great importance he attached 
to that subject [Hear!]. And he should 
break through his repugnance to trouble 
the House with the less difficulty, because, 
as he would freely confess, he was de- 
sponding enough to think the situation of 
e€ country so threatening, that almost no 
financial disasters were too great to anti- 
cipate, and that it was impossible to say 
how soon the period might come when re- 
monstrance upon the subject of expendi- 
ture might be too late. Thinking, then, 
as he did, that, although the country might 
yet be saved, it could only be saved by 
an early change of system in that respect, 
he considered himself bound, even in the 
humble situation he had: the honour 
to fill in that House, not to: be backward 
in expressing and explaining his opinions, 
He certainly regretted not having been 


present on former nights when tle ‘esti- 
mates were before the House; although if 
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he had been present, he would have gene- 
rally found great difficulty in determining 
how to vote—no difficulty in determining 
that the peace establishment of the coun- 
try should be conducted on ‘a scale far 
below the present ; no difficulty in decid- 
ing that by a-rigid revisal of all civil offi- 
ces, and by a reduction of the army, not 
merely to what might be desirable for the 
security and convenience of all our dis- 
tant possessions, but to what the country 
could afford, some millions might be saved 
to the people; but he would have found 
difficulty, inasmuch as many of the ques- 
tions were questions of fact, upon which 
there could be no certainty in judging 
withouta particular and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the department of which the 
establishments were under investigation. 
But, little as hé could have gone along 
with the hon. member for Aberdeen in all 
the various motions upon which he thought 
fit to take the sense of the House, he 
must nevertheless follow the example 
of the noble lord who seconded the mo- 
tion, and endeavour to express the great 
gratitude he felt, as a member of parlia- 
ment and as a member of the community, 
towards that hon. member, for the perse- 
vering industry and ardent public spirit 
with which he had employed: himself in 
the service of his country in the great 
work of economical reform. He might 
depend upon it, that the line he had 
adopted was.that by which in these times 
a man could best serve his country. 
Other members might make motions upon 
European politics, and enter into theore- 
tical controversies with the despots of the 
Holy Alliance with very laudable objects 
indeed, but he feared to very little other 
urpose than that which he admitted to 
be a very meritorious one, of calling forth, 
as that subject frequently did, very splen- 
did eloquence from both sides of the 
House. But this sort of discussion was 
of a nature to confer'a real lasting and 
practical benefit upon the country, and 
by benefitting this country, to benefit the 
world; for he was sure that it was for the 
interest of the whole world that this coun- 
try should be always great and powerful. 
Such motions as the one then before the 
House, often repeated:in all their various 
forms, not only contributed to deter those 
in power from abusing the trust reposed 
in them, but, what was of far more conse=- 
quence, they tended to make the people 


‘of England. acquainted with the real state 


of. their affairs, and to keep ever before 
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their eyes this great truth, that the re- 
sources of a country, when once impaired, 
like the private fortune of an individual, 
could only be restored by the simple but 
at the same time grand and certain re- 
ceipt of unsparing and comprehensive re- 
trenchment (Hear, hear!]. 
_ He very much preferred the motion 
then before the House as a mode of dis- 
cussing the subject of the expenditure to 
the more usual one of discussing the va- 
rious items in the committee; for there 
the gentlemen ia office possessed an im- 
mense advantage, since it was very easy 
for them to find excuses, perhaps very 
plausible excuses, for a certain quantum 
of extravagance in each department, and 
in this way they make out, or rather seem 
to make out, a claim to the whole amount 
they require. But in the address pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Aberdeen 
the question was put upon its proper 
footing ; for the gist and spirit of it was, 
that the circumstances of the country 
made it necessary that the ministers 
should be limited to a certain sum with 
| which they must provide for the business 
/ of the state as well as they could. The 
) question of our expenditure was never 
more important than at the present crisis; 
for he thought most politicians, however 
sanguine, must by this time be convinced 
that, uoder such a weight of taxation, not 
i only the country had no chance of reco- 
/ vering its former prosperity, but that it 
was very likely soon to become actually 
| incapable of raising the amount. | But, 
iW even if the country could go on from hand 
i to mouth, as it was doing, could any one 
i be satisfied with such a state of things ? 
Could this country continue to exist as a 
first-rate power, unless it could emerge 
from its present helpless situation? And 
when was it to begin its course to prospe- 
rity? Here we were as ill off as ever in 
} the seventh year of peace, and to all ap- 
pearance without a chance of improve- 
ment ; because, taxed as we were to the full 
amount of what we could bear, there was 
of course no surplus wealth in the country, 
and therefore there were no materials for 
accumulation. The noble lord, after ob- 
serving that upon a subject copnected, 
however remotely with economy 
1f he was anxious to manifest all that diffi- 
dence which he certainly felt, proceeded 
to remark, that no truth could be more in- 
_ disputable than this; that a country could 
only become rich by being so lightened of 
taxation, that the taxes should be paid 
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out, of its superabundance, and not ex- 
turted from it in spite of its necessities. 
In our embarrassed situation war would be 
dreadful to contemplate, and upon the 
present scale of expense there seemed no 
prospect of our ever being able to meet it 
much better than we were this year. He 
really believed that, unless parliament in- 
terfered, and with more spirit than the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle seemed in- 
clined to do, we should continue in our 
present state of exhaustion till some war 
overtook us, without our having made a 
single step towards prosperity ; and then 
he would ask what was to become of the 
country? [Hear, hear!] If in such a 
state we were to be forced into a war, one 
of two evils would probably happen to 
us—either we should be soon compelled 
to yield, at least to abandon our preten- 
sions, or if from the weakness of our ene- 
my and not our own strength we should 
avoid a dishonourable peace, we should 
then find ourselves burthened with such 
accumulated loans, that the utmost exer- 
tions of the country would barely suffice 
to pay the interest of the debt, and we 
should then remain without any establish- 
ment at all, left to the mercy of the first 
invader, and inviting attack from the first 
power that should find resources to se- 
cond its ambition. Towards meeting and 
removing such an extent of difficulty, 
economy, in the proper acceptation of the 
term, highly as it is to be recommended, 
and rigidly as it ought to be enforced, 
cannot do much. For by economy, pro- 
perly speaking, is meant the doing the bu- 
siness of the state as cheaply as possible. 
Now, if an independent and spirited House 
of Commons was to effect this to the ut- 
most extent, some hundred thousands 
might be saved; but to relieve us, togive 
us real relief, we must cut off not by hun- 
dred thousands, but by millions. And 
such a diminution can only be brought 
about by a reduction of the army. To 
him the policy of keeping up the present 
amount of military force was quite incom- 
prehensible. The noble lord, the organ 
of the administration in that House, and 
the noble Secretary at War, had said, that 
the force kept up was no more than ne- 
cessary to guard against the dangers in-— 
cident to sudden war. Perhaps the noble 
lords were right in saying that such a 
force was required in order to put every 
part of our distant possessions in a state 
of complete security. This propositi 

might be perfectly true, at least he wo 
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admit it for the sake of confining himself 
to what ought to be the paramount con- 
sideration with the government and with 
the House, namely, the security of our 
finances. To what purpose was it to be 
prepared for war in a military point of 
view, if we were utterly destitute of the 
resources to enable us to carry it on? Of 
what use was it to guard against the 
effects of a sudden attack, if we were sure 
to suffer the same evils from a protracted 
aggression? By a sudden war, a very 
unlikely event, with a diminished force 
we might lose a colony or two—a small 
Joss and of no consequence in any point 
of view—of no consequence if, our re- 
sources were good, for then we should 
easily recover the colony—and equally of 
no consequence if our resources were dis- 
ordered, for then we should lose it at any 
rate, if not by surprise, by our inability 
to continue the struggle. The question 
is, said the noble lord, whether you will 
risk the loss of some colonies, or whether 
you will endanger your financial credit— 
whether it is worth while to oppress every 
part of the community to make yourself 
completely secure against what is not 
likely to befall you, and what, if it does 
befall you, will not, by your over precau- 
tions, be more met? This 
country is to stand and to command the 
respect of the world, not by its numerous 
garrisons scattered over the globe, but'by 
its well-known power of supporting those 
numerous armies which, during the late 
war, were in activity by our means, of 
affording the vast subsidies we were then 
so lavish of, and, aboveall, of sending forth 
those mighty naval armaments which have 
been the astonishment of Europe ; and in- 
asmuch as our expenditure during peace 
takes off from our ability to furnish such 
a display, in so much are we weaker in- 
stead of stronger. The strength of Eng- 
land consists in the reputation she enjoys 
of being able to undertake a war, and in 
showing, by her repaired and increasing 
resources, to surrounding nations, that, in 
the event of insult and injustice, she has 
the means as well as the inclination to 
chastise the aggressor with signal and 
fearful vengeance. But instead of acting 
upon these principles, we pursue the short- 
sighted policy of taking very expensive 
precautions against a small chance of a 
small loss, easy to be repaired, at the price 
of incurring a great chance of a great loss 
not to be repaired—the shaking of the 
national credit upon which our power de- 
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pends. And to what purpose do we con- 
template such a prospect? For no other, 
it might well be suspected, than to in- 
dulge his majesty’s ministers with the 
parade and patronage of an army, as dis- 
proportionate to the means as it is incon- 
sistent with the constitution of the coun- 
try [Hear, hear 

As for the details of the military esta- 
blishment, he would not enter into them, 
partly because at that late hour he could 
not presume to trespass upon the time 
and patience of the House at sufficient 
length to enable him to do so, and partly, 
because by so doing he should be in some 
measure abandoning the high ground upon 
which he thought the opponents of the 
present system of expenditure ought to 
stand, and upon which, if they did stand, 
they were inexpugnable, namely, that 
the country could not, from financial con- 
siderations, prudently maintain its present 
establishments, whether in other points of 
view they were desirable or not. He 
would not trouble the House much 
farther; but before he sat down, he must 
explain why he preferred the original 
motion to the amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle. In taking 
that course, he was not acting in obedience 
to any party feelings, at least he hoped 
not. Certainly he ‘was not conscious of 
having any thing to do with party, and on 
this occasion he had especially endeavour- 
ed to act strictly with reference to the real 
merits of the case. _He trusted the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle would forgive 
him, but he must say, he could not help 
viewing his accession to the cause, to the 
cause of reform in any sense of the word, 
with considerable suspicion. [A laugh. ] 
The very circumstance of the trifling dif- 
ference between the address he- had pro=-. 
posed and that to which it was an amend- 
ment was a strong argument against it. 
For if its object was bond fide to procure 
for the country a reduction of its esta- 
blishments, and if no other object was at 
bottom, where was its superiority over the 
original address? But it showed upon 
the face of it, that it was designed merely 
to extricate his majesty’s ministers from a 
painful situation, and to secure to them 
certain votes upon which they could not 
otherwise have relied. From this circum- 
stance it naturally arose, indeed neces- 
sarily followed, that the amended address 
was deficient in the spirit with which the 
professed object of it ought to be sought ; 


and on account of that deficiency he had 
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ing which ought to be the result of an 
otireas to the throne from the House of 
Commons, and which in his conscience he 
believed it was in the opted of the govern | 
ment to bring about. If the motion of the 
hon. member for Aberdeen were carried 
by such a majority as accomplished the 
repeal of the agricultural horse-tax, he 
thought it not too much to hope, not- 
withstanding the ridicule with which the 
noble lord (Londonderry) treated such a 
motion, that we might obtain a reduction 
to the amount of four millions at least. 
But otherwise he feared no very consider- 
able and sweeping reductions could be 
calculated upon. He was far from mean- 
ing to doubt that reductions would take 
place: on the contrary, he felt sure that 
by the next session material retrenchments 
would be made. The question was en- 
tirely one of degree. Some retrench- 
ments would be made every now and then, 
when the country gentlemen in the habit 
of supporting the present administration, 
stimulated by the failure of rents, should 
become irresistibly clamorous ; and this he 
considered a fair ground of hope, for he 
would venture to predict with confidence, 
that next year, when gentlemen should be 
receiving 5,000/. where they had before 
received 10,000/., they would find out and 
impress upon his majesty’s ministers that 
249,000 men were not absolutely neces- 
sary in a time of profound peace. At one 
time an expense would be cut off, because 
the tax that supplied it had been removed: 
at another time a saving would be effected 
where the extravagance had become glar- 
ing and notorious. Of one particular sav- 
ing, for instance, we might be sure, at least 
he trusted so. It would not again pro- 
bably in the next session, be found neces- 
sary by his majesty’s ministers, for their 
security in power, to spend the money 
and risk the quiet of the country in the 
sacrifice of a royal victim [Hear!]. 
We should not again, he trusted, have 
to witness the disgusting spectacle of a 
powerful administration condescending to 
court favour by despising justice, and to 
earn their continuance in office by con- 
spiring against an individual, whose pre- 
vious persecutions and sufferings might, if 
there had been nothing else in her favour, 
have entitled her to the forbearance of her 
enemies. For Jet his majesty’s ministers 
reflect, that if it cost them no pain to 
blast their‘own character and to tarnish, as 
far as upon them depends, the character 
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of their country, let them at least bear 
this in mind, that, upon the score of 
finance as well as of morals, their stabi- 
lity would not be increased nor their po- 
pularity advanced by spending the money 
of this moral people in putting perjury to 


Mr. Hume's Motion for 


auction in the markets of Milan. But he 
dared not trust himself upon this subject ; 
for he confessed the respect he enter- 
tained for some individuals in office made 
him anxious to refrain from giving to those 
transactions that black character which 
the reprobation of the empire had affixed 
to them. Those events had made a deep 
impression upon his mind, because he 
thought the honour of parliament, from 
its conduct on that occasion, had received 
an incurable wound, and because he 
thought that, although the rankling effects 
of that wound might, perhaps, never end 
but with the present constitution of the 
House of Commons itself, they might be 
in some degree mitigated, by such a dis- 
play of spirit as the presenting the un- 
amended address would evince. And so 
strongly did he feel for that House the 
necessity of showing that it was not the 
absolute tool of any party that might have 
places and pensions to distribute, that, if 
he could foresee no other good effect from 
the success of that motion, it should have 
his cordial support. [The noble lord 
sat down amid loud cheering. } 

Mr. Wilmot preferred the amended ad- 
dress, because it contained no censure 
upon government, as having neglected all 
economy. He also vindicated the late 
contest, and contended that the expenses 
which it had brought on the nation, were 
necessary for the preservation of its ho- 
nour and independence. 

Mr. Creevey expressed his surprise that 
gentlemen opposite, who, at the com- 
mencement of the career of his ‘hon. friend, 
the member for Aberdeen, affected not 
to notice him, were now ready to allow 
that he had considerable merit. Finding 
themselves hardly pushed, they had been 
obliged to call in the hon. member for 
Corfe Castle, who had given them all the 
assistance in his power. He had been 
engaged in bringing up the rear of the 
ministers, and he had succeeded extremely 
well. The hon. member for Aberdeen, 


whose strenuous exertions for the reduc- 
tion of expense were well known, sub- 
mitted a proposition of great importance 
to the House; and then came the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle with liis proposi- 
tion, which neutralized the one originally 
submitted to the House. 
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Mr. Huskisson said, that the noble 
marquis (Titchfield) had taken too 
gloomy a view of the state of the country. 
When he spoke of its helpless and hope- 
less state, he ought to have recollected 
that his own friends and relations the 
other night wished government to inter- 
fere with the proceedings of other powers, 
and would have probably, by such inter- 
ference, involved us in a war with them. 
Their desire of interference must there- 
fore have not been sincere, or else they 
did not believe the country to be in so 
helpless a state as they pretended. He 
would deny that the expense of collecting 
the revenue exceeded four millions, and 
must protest against the assertion of the 
hon. member for‘Aberdeen, that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had declared that they 
-had reduced the establishments of the 
country so low, that they were not sus- 
ceptible of any farther reduction. In op- 
position to the declaration of the hon. 
member, that there had been no retrench- 
ment in the present year, he compared 
the sums voted in the present year with 
the sums voted in the last year, to show 
that there was a reduction of 1,770,000/. 
As to the reduction of four millions pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
it was a proposition which the hon. mem- 
ber himself could not seriously expect 
would be acceded to. He must protest 
against the comparison of the year 1792 
with the {cmap year. In 1792 all places 
were paid by fees, perquisites, and emo- 
Juments, for which salaries had been sub- 
stituted, which made the expenditure ap- 
pear greater. The remission of those fees 
was, in fact, a remission to the public of 
an equal amount of taxes. It was unfair 
to compare the navy expenditure with the 
same period. It should have been com- 
pered with 1783, 1784, and 1785, when 
the amount would be found nearly the 
same. The hon. gentleman proceeded to 
comment upon the system of measures 
pursued by the hon. member for Aber- 
deen, whom he accused of having sub- 
mitted garbled accounts to the Ress 
That economy was necessary, he willingly 
admitted, but he could not go the 
nome which a noble lord had gone, who 
had argued that no inconvenience could 
result from the withdrawal of the naval 
force from two or three of our foreign 
colonies. He could not help hoping that 
hon. members on his own side of the 
House, would place as much. confidence 
in the assertions of ministers, as the gen- 
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tlemen on the other side placed in the as- 
sertions of the hon. memberfor Aberdeen, 
to whom they seemed willing to commit 
the task of destroying the army and navy 
of the country in such manner as his own 
intuitive wisdom should think fit. 

Mr. Abercromby observed that the 
taunting tone of the noble lord opposite 
generally proceeded from what he con- 
sidered to be the feelings of those who sup- 
ported him; but never was there a greater 
dissonance than that which now existed 
between them. The noble lord was fully 
aware, that one or other of the ques- 
tions must be carried; and he would put 
it even to the hon. member for Corfe- 
castle himself, whether, if such an amend- 
ment had not been moved, the noble lord 
would not have met the original resolu- 
tion with the previous question. The 
noble lord said, that he was friendly to 
economy in every department ; but if the 
House gave him credit for that assertion; 
where was the necessity for either of the 


resolutions? The fact was, that the noble ~ 


lord was afraid to put the previous ques- 
tion. The noble lord did not now rely 
with equal confidence on his former 
majorities, and was obliged to conform to 
what he found was the disposition of the 
House. There was, however, very little 
difference between the two motions. ‘The 
principal difference was, that the motion of 
the hon. member for Corfe-castle was in- 
troduced with a speech laudatory of what 
ministers had already done towards re- 
duction. Ministers, by supporting the 
amendment, showed that they felt them- 
selves in a new situation. They were 
evidently in a state of repentance, con- 
scious that they could not go on as they 
had hitherto done. He could not other- 
wise account for the juggle of the pro- 
posed amendment, than by supposing that 
either the hon. member for Aberdeen had 
not kept his secret with respect to the na- 
ture of hismotion, or that the secrets of the 
agricultural committee had been suffered 
to transpire. A silent but virtual change 
was going on in the constitution of the 
country—a change which was wholly at- 
tributable to the weakness of the execu- 
tive government. He meant that sort 
of change by which ministers ceased to 
introduce great public measures on their 
own responsibility ; but left them to be 
effected by committees of that House, 
under the shelter of which they screened 
themselves. Such a practice could not 


be too much reprobated. Asa decided: 
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friend to economy, he should support the 
original motion. 
ir C. Long observed, that there was 
a marked inconsistency in the conduct of 
entlemen on theotherside. Thehon.mem- 
er who spoke last deprecated any resort 
to committees on great public questions, 
while the hon. member for Aberdeen 
asked only for committees on the various 
subjects to which he called the attention 
of the House, and offered to prove all his 
statements before such committees. The 
right hon. gentleman went on to show 
that very great benefits had accrued to 
the country by the commission which had 
been appointed to inquire into the collec- 
tion of the customs. They had done 
every thing in their power to limit the ex- 
penditure in that department, as far as 
was consistent with the safety of the 
country. 

Mr. Maberly was not disposed to de- 
tain the House long, more especially after 
the very able exposition of the state of 
* the country by the noble member for 

which completely coincided 
with his view of the subject. The hon. 


member for Corfe-castle had talked of de- 
lusion ; but that hon. member himself was 
the great deluder. All that-he (Mr. M.) 
wished for on the ground of economy was 


founded on the delusion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Corfe-castle, in the fourth Report 
of the Finance Committee. In that re- 
port it was stated, that the country ought 
to be governed at an expense of 
17,380,000/, This report was drawn up 
by that bon. member; yet, whenever an 
attempt was made to bring the estimates 
down to the sum stated in that report, the 
hon. member had always voted against it. 
By economy only could they meet the 
difficulties by which they were surround- 
ed ; but where was economy to be looked 
for, when it was found that we had this 
year exceeded the estimates of 1818 by 
671,000/.? From the various calculations 
which had been laid before the House, it 
appeared that there was an increased ex~- 
penditure of 17 millions since 1792. 

- Mr. Hume rose to reply. Hesaid, that 
to the general assertions of the noble 
marquis opposite, that he was a visionary 
in his plans of reduction, he would only 
answer, that they were deserving of that 
epithet who, like the: noble lord and his 
friends, had made sweeping charges and 
assertions to the House which were not 
facts. He had taken his 
ost universally from official 


borne out b 
statements 
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papers before the House, when such could 
be found, and not one of them, had been 
disproved: none of them had been fairly 
met as ~T might have been if incorrect ; 
they stood uncontradicted, except by 
that general kind of ridicule and denial 
which the noble marquis so often tried, 
but he would take leave to inform him he 
so seldom succeeded in. It was easy to 
talk of. pulling down a government, and 
destroying an army and a navy; but he 
(Mr. H.) contended the plans of reduc- 
tion recommended by him, were the most 
likely to save the country. The noble 
marquis might fancy he (Mr. H.) had 
taken a harlequin leap in proposing an 
approximation to the establishments of 
1792; but, ere long, it would be seen 
what proficiency the noble marquis and 
his friends would make in the leap in fol- 
lowing him—for follow him they must in 
retrenchment, and in wholesale retrench- 
ment too, to the extent at least soon of 
the four millions recommended by him, 
and to double that amount before much 
time elapsed, if he was not much mistaken. 
The noble marquis had asserted, that the 
principle of reduction had been carried 
on as rapidly as possible since the peace: 
but the estimates from 1817 to this date, 
gave the negative direct to that assertion. 
The speech of the noble marquis required 
no other remark. He must next express 
his surprise at the speech of the right 
hon. member (Mr. Huskisson) who took 
upon him to state that garbled accounts 
had been ‘submitted by him (Mr. H.) to 
the House, and also to deny the state- 
ment of the noble marquis (Tavistock), 
that the expense of collecting the reve- 
nue exceeded four millions sterling in the 
lastiyear. Now he would assure the right 
hon. member, that he had not willingly 
submitted any garbled accounts, he denied 
the charge altogether, and it would have 
been better if the right hon. member had 
produced the entire statements to correct 
those he (Mr. H.) had made during the 
ast three months. It should be recol- 
ected that the statements had not been 
submitted for the first time this night, 
they were merely an abstract of what he 
had before stated in detail, and sufficient 
time had been given to refute them if they 
were able todo so. The right hon. mem- 
ber’s assertions were of a piece, with the 
contradiction to the noble marquis’s (Ta- 
vistoek) statement, about the charges of 
collection’ of. the revenue, as he (Mr. 
Hume) held in his hand the official state- 
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ment in the Finance Accounts, which 
showed the.expense of collecting the. re- 
venue in the past year to be 4,136,642/. 
exclusive of 142,136/. for quarantine and 
other expenses. So much for the accu- 
racy of the right hon. gentleman. With 
respect to the amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Corfe-castle, he could 
easily account for its being so nearly an 
echo of his own motion, by stating to the 
House, that he had given a.copy of his 
intended motion, two days ago, to the se- 
cretary of the treasury (Mr. Arbuthnot), 
and there was little doubt of the manner 
it had come to the hon. member for Corfe- 
castle. He had perhaps been rather soft 
in doing so; but he had erred on the side 
of candid dealing. In fact, there was 
little difference between the amendment 
and the address; the chief alteration. made 
by the hon. member was, to approve of 
the conduct of ministers for the reduc- 
tions said to have been made in the esta- 
blishment of the Customs. Now to con- 
vince the House how ill-founded that 
praise was, it appeared, by the official 
return of that department which he held 
in his.hand, that in the last year, no 
fewer than an increase of 205 persons 
had -been made to the establishment. 
There was, indeed, a oe: of con: 
tingent charges ; but the House, to juc 
of observe, that in’ 1819 
there Rar, Bas an increase in salaries of 
4,998/., and in 1820 a decrease of 2,634/. 
It was,penfectly true that in the Customs 
of England, there had been an actual de- 
crease of contingent charges of 100,203/. 
although of that amount only 2,634/. were 
‘in salaries, and we could not estimate 
the actual decrease without knowing how 
mouch increase had taken place in the su- 
perannuation list in thesame time. On the 
whole of the salaries and contingent 
charges. of the public offices in Great 
Britain for the last year, there was only 


a decrease of 64,774/.; so that if the 
Customs had decreased, other depart- 


ments had increased. This was all the 
boasted reduction in Great Britain; but 
in Ireland there had been an increase of 
$5,408/. with a decrease of only 19,8377. 
being an actual increase in Ireland of 
16,671/. ‘This was the.extent of economy 
and.reduction,and, on this, the. Hause were 


called upon to congratulate the country ! | 
Qne point to which he had called the at- 
tention of the House, and it had not been | 


contradicted, was this, that since 1808 
oe jbeen jan .increase of about 
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1,200,000/. in the charge for the manage- 
ment of the Customs and Excise, &c. 
Now he would ask, was a decrease of 
2,634. to be set off as economy, for which 
the ministers were to be praised, against 
so great an increase as he had stated? 
Ministers had on this as on former occa- 
sions declared that they had observed the 
greatest economy, although the public 
expenditure had gone on increasing every 
year since the year 1817; and he was 
confident that no efficient reduction would 
be made until that House did their duty, 
and refused the means of being extrava- 
gant. He Jeft it with the House to mark 
by its decision their opinion of the past, 
and their expectation for the future. 
These were al] the observations that ap- 
peared necessary to show the kind of ar- 
gument used by the ministers; and, he 
considered that those who voted for the 
amendment to his resolution, would be 
giving their support to the ‘assertions of 
his majesty’s ministers, that they had al- 
ready cartied economy to the extent the 
public seryice would admit, assertions, he 
declared, that were altogether unfounded. 

The House divided: For Mr. Hume’s 
Motion, 94; Against it, 174. Mr. Bankes’s 
Amendment was then put, and agreed to. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 


Minority. 
Magsoriry. 

Arbuthnot, rt..hon. C.~ Cockburne, sir G. 
Apsley, lord Clive, lord 
Alexander, J. z Clive, hon. R. 
Ancram, lord Clive, H. 
Beresford, lord G. Courtenay, T. P. 
Bathurst, rt. hon. ,B, Courtenay, W. 
Burgh, sir U. | Cranborne, visct. 
Blake, R. Cheere, E. M. 
Bent, John Clerk, sir G. 
Barry, J. M. Cumming, G. 
Blair, J. H. Claughton, T. 
Blair, J. Cust, hon. E. 
Baillie, John Cust, hon. P. 
Beckett, J. Cust, hon, W. 

| Bradshaw, R..H. Crosbie, J. 
Browne;D. _ Cole, sir L. 
Brandling, C. Cholmeley, sir M. 
Bourne, W. S. Chichester, A. 
Bankes, G. Clements, hon. J, 
Broadhead, T. H. Congreve, sir W.. 
Binning, lord Dawkins, H, 
Brecknock, lord Don, sir A. 
Brownlow, C. Doveton, G. 
Bernard, lord Dundas, rt.hn..W. - 
Bentinck, lord F. Drake, T. T. 
Brogden, J. Dalrymple, R. ‘ 
Calvert, John Douglas, W. R. K. 
hon, H. Dowdeswell, J, 
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Dawson, G. 
Dodson, John 
‘Dunally, lord 
Ellison, Cuthbert 
Fane, John 

Fane, Vere 

Fane, Thos. 
French, Arthur 
Fleming, John 
Fleming, J. 
Forester, F. 
Fynes, Henry 
Grant, rt. hon. C. 
Gifford, sir R. 
Goulburn, Henry 
Gossett, W. 
Greville, hon. sir C. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Gascoigne, general 
Huskisson, rt. hn, W. 
Harding, sir H. 
Halse, sir C. 
Hawkins, sir C. 
Harvey, sir E. 
Holford, G. P. 
lJolmes, W. 
Hotham, lord 
Hill, sir G. 

Hart, general 
Irving, John 
Kingsborough, lord 
Lascelles, visc. 


Lewis, T. F. 
Lennox, lord G. 
Londonderry, marq. of 
Long, rt. hon. sir C. 
Lowther, J. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Marjoribanks, sir J. 
Martin, sir B. 
Martin, R. 
Mansfield, John 
Metcalf, H. 
Manners, lord C. 
Macdonald, R. 
Money, W.T.. 
Manning, W. 
E. A. 
Munday, Geo. 
Musgrave, sir P. 
Maginnis, Rich. 
Mitchell, John 
Morland, sir S. B. 
Nolan, M. 

Nicholl, rt. hn. sir G. 
Owen, sir John 


Osborne, sir John 
Pole, rt. hon. W. 
Palmerston, lord 
Phipps, hon. E. 
Peel, rt. hon. R. 
Peel, W. 

Powell, E. W. 
Pakenham, hon. H. 
Pearse, J. 
Penruddock, J. H. 
Pennant, G. 
Prendergast, J. T. 
Pringle, sir W. 
Robinson. hon. F. 
Robertson, A. 
Ricketts, C. M. 
Russell, J. W. 
Smith, J. A. 
Stopford, lord 
Scott, hon. J. 
Scott, S. C. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Somerset, lord R. 
Stuart, A. 

Strutt, J. H. 
Sotheron, admiral 
Twiss, Horace 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Tulk, C. 

Thynne, lord J. 
Taylor, sir H. 
Thomson, W. 
Ure, M. 

Upton, hon, A. 


Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 


Vernon, George 
Valletort, visc. 
Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Ward, R. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Wells, John 
Wilson, T. 

Wilson, sir Henry 
Wrottesley, H. 
Woad, col. 


‘Wodehouse, hon. J. 


Wodehouse, Ed. 
Ward, J.W. 
Wigram, W. 
Westenra, hon. H. 
Wilmot, R. 
Wilbraham, Ed. 
Wortley, J. S. 
Walpole, lord 
Williams, R. 
Wemyss, J. 
TELLERS, 
Bankes, Henry . 
Gooch, T. S. . 


Mivoriry. 
Abercromby hon. J. 4 Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Allen, J. H. 
Baring, A. 

_ Barnard, lord A 
Becher, W. W. 


Bernal, R, 

Birch, J. 
Brougham, 
Bright, H. 


Apprenticed Slaves. 


Burdett, sir F. 
Byng, G. 
Burrell, sir C. 
Burrell, W. 
Benett, J. 
Calcraft, J. p> 
Calvert, N. 

Calvert, C. 

Carter, J. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, II. 
Cavendish. C. a 
Clifford, capt. 

Coke, T. W. 
Crespigny, sir W. D 
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Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. . 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Milbank, M. 
Milton, visct. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 
Marryat, Jos. 
Neville, hon, R. 
Newman, R. W. 
Nugent, lord 
Ossulston, lord 


Palmer, C. F. 
Pierse, H. 
Philips, G. jun. 
Powlett, hon. W.  ¢ 
Price, R. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, G. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. 
Rice, T. S. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, W. 
Smythe, J. H. 
Scarlett, J. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sefton, earl of 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Titchfield, marq. 
Warre, J.A, 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, O. 
Wilson, sir R. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Tavistock, Marq. of 


Creevey, T. 
Denison, W. J. é 
Denman, T. 
Dundas, hon, T. 
Duncannon, visc, 
Ebrington, lord 
Ellice, E. 
Evans, W. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fiizgerald, lord W. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Farrand, R. 
Grattan, J. 
Gordon, R. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Guise, sir W. 
Haldimand, W. 
Harbord, hon. Ed. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hurst, R. b 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
James, W. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lester, B. L. 
Langston, G. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, June 28. 


APPRENTICED SLAveEs.] On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wilberforce the House re- 
solved, ‘* That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, representing that 
great numbers of Africans, rescued from 
slavery by seizure and condemnation of 
the ships and vessels in which they were 
unlawfully carried as slaves, have been 
apprenticed, under his majesty’s authority, 
pursuant to the acts made for abolishing 
the slave trade, in many different islands 
and colonies in the West Indies, for terms 
of apprenticeship which have in a great 
number of cases expired, or are near ex- 
piring ; and many other African captives, 


so enfranchised, have been enlisted into 


Legh, T. 
Lygon, hon. H. 
Lindsay, lord 
Lindsay, hon. H. po 
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his majesty’s military and naval services, 
and have been afterwards discharged 
therefrom, in the said islands and colo- 
nies :—that, from the prevalence of negro 
slavery in the said islands and colonies, 
and from other local circumstances, as 
well as from the ignorance of the said en- 
franchised African captives, for whose 


education means have not hitherto been 


provided, they are exposed to various 
dangers and sufferings, being also, in 
some: cases, removed from one British 
island or colony to another, and are there- 
fore no longer within the observation, or 
the official authority, of the protecting 
officer of the colony in which they are 
apprenticed, nor does the protecting 
authority of such officers over the sai 
apprentices extend beyond the terms of 
apprenticeship :—That under these cir- 
cumstances it appears to this House to be 
expedient and necessary, that proper 
measures should be taken by his majesty’s 
government for ascertaining in all the 
said islands and colonies, the present 
numbers, names, situations, and circum- 
stances of all Africans liberated from 
slavery by force of the acts of parliament 
for abolishing the slave-trade, and which 
have at any time been apprenticed, or 
entered or enlisted into his majesty’s sea 
or land service, and afterwards discharged 
in the West Indies, or which have been 
liberated there, without having been so 
apprenticed, entered, or enlisted; and 
for imparting to all such of the said ap- 

rentices, whose terms of apprenticeship 
ave expired, and all Africans so dis- 
charged from his majesty’s service, such 
protection, and such remedies and relief, 
as their situation may require :—and that 
his majesty will be graciously pleased to 
take such measures as shall appear advise- 
able for the future disposal and settlement 
of the said Africans.” 


Commirtee or Suprty.] The Reso- 
lutions of the Committee of Supply, 
amounting to 105, were reported. Much 
conversation took place on several of the 
resolutions. 

The resolution for. granting 20,0061. 
12s. 6d. to general Desfourneaux, or his 
representative, as a compensation for 
losses and damage sustained at the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe in 1794, was strongly 
opposed by Mr. Calcraft. Mr. Grenfell 

so opposed the resolution, and moved 
that 3,500/. be inserted instead thereof, 
Upon which, after some conversation, the 
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House divided: For the larger grant, 6; 
For the smaller, 53. Mr. T. Wilson next 
moved, that 5,000/. be inserted instead 
of 3,500/. On this the House divided : 
For the smaller grant, 41; For the 
larger, 12. 

On the resolution for granting 7,000/. 
to the Crown for defraying the expenses 
of publishing government Proclamations 
in Ireland, 

Mr. Bennet called the attention of the 
House to the partial distribution of go- 
vernment patronage to the press of Ire- 
land. The House would scarcely believe 
in what manner the government of Ireland 
managed the money granted for this pur- 
pose. He could show that. proclamations 
of disturbances in districts were made, not 
in the newspapers of those districts, but 
in those of other counties. The publica- 
tion was thus made, not for the purpose 
of spreading the requisite information, 
but of putting money into the puckets of 
certain editors, who were the creatures 
of the ministry. The sums of money 
given to them for advertising were in the 
inverse ratio of their claims to respect- 
ability and the extent of their circulation. 
Some papers réceived to the amount of be- 
tween 1,000/. and 2,000/. of revenue, for 
abusing every man, and every body of men, 
opposed to administration ; whilst papers 
of the most respectable character, and the 
greatest sale, received only 20/. or next 


‘to nothing. He trusted that the right 


hon. gentleman would before the next 
session make inquiry into the extent of 
this evil, and take means to remedy it. 

Mr. Grant said, that 9,000/. was grant- 
ed for the same purpose last year, and ° 
that now ic was reduced to 7,C00/. He 
had reduced the grant, and would re- 
consider the subject upon his return to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hume thought that the only means 
of putting an end to this great abuse was 
to stop the allowance granted for support- 
ing it. It appeared that the bribery of 
the government journals did not extend 
only to proclamations, but to other go- 
vernment advertisements, and was likewise 
taking root in England. A very con- 
siderable portion of the money which they 
had that night voted would be applied to 
the same purpose as the 7,000/. included 
in this resolution. He held in his hand 
an advertisement, which in one of those 

overnment had been published 
five years without alteration: | Some 
districts were proclaimed to be in a state 
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of disturbance eightéet months after tran- | 
juillity had been restored. Whilst on 
this subject, he could not but again advert 
to a similar practice commencing in Eng- | 
land. He mentioned some time ago that 
government advertisements did not appear 
in “ The Tiniés” newspaper, and he 
understood that government had issued 
an order for depriving it of the entolu- 
ment derived fromthem. This must have 
been because it opposed the measurés of 
administration. The chancellor of the 
exchequer liad said, that no order had 
been issued to prevent them, and that the 
different offices were left in this respect 
to act upon their own discretion. He 
had, however, reason to believe; that this 
assertion was incorrect, and that govern- 
ment had given orders that noné of their 
advertisements should bé sent to that 
paper. He régretted exceedingly that 
ministers should have so abused their 
patronage. They must know that * The 
Times”? newspaper had, of all others, the 
most extensive circulation; and conse- 
quently, if advertising was ‘intended to 
benefit the public, must be of the most 
extensive use. It was known to them 
that this paper paid about 50,000/. 4 year 
in stamps, and must thereforé be the 
méans of distributing most widely the in- 
formation which it was the public interest 
tohave communicated. He should there- 
fore be happy to hear from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, whether he persisted 
in his former declaration, that no govern- 
ment order had been issued to thie go- 
vérniment offices on the subject. 
The resdlution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, June 29. 
Committee or Suprty.] The House 
proceeded to consider further of the Reso- 
lations of the Committee of Supply. On 
the resolution, that 5,135/. 1%. 6d. be 
granted for the Salaries of the Officers of 


the Alien-office, Superannuations, &c., 

- Sir R. Wilson rose to oppose the grant. 
If a foreigner misconducted himself in 
this country, it would be much better to 
proceed against him by indictment, ‘than 
as now summarily by the Alien bill, on 
clandestine information. In some eases 
the evasion of the law prevented thé 
foreigner from availing himself even of 
the scanty means of justification, whith 
the bill itselfafforded. In Franeé, by the 
charter, although a passport was necessary 
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to the admission of a foreigner into the 
country, when he actually had artived, 
he could not be removed without having 
committed some offeneé obnoxious to the 
laws. By the existing Spanish law, Spain 
was allowed to be an asylum for foreigners 
who fled from their own countries, in 
consequénce of political offences alone. 
There were many cases of the treatment 
of foreigners under the Alién' bill, which 
were highly reprehensible. There was 
the case of a foreigner, who was sent out 
upon the representation of a foreign am- 
bassador, chat foreigner not having com- 
mitted any offence in this country. There 
was the case of madame Montholon and 
her child, the latter of whom died, in 
consequence of not being allowed to land. 
There was the case of general Gourgaud, 
suddenly hurried off, without being allow- 
ed the opportunity of justifying himself 
from the charges alleged agaitist him. 
Who did not recollect the conduct of 
colonel Browne, which indu¢ed M. 
Marietti, the banker, to warn his son, that 
if he were not cautious, the Alien act 
would be used against him? In fact, he 
scarcely met a foreigner who did not 
begin conversation by asking him, whether 
he thought an alien might now live in 
England free from the vexatious opera- 
tions of this measure. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that several cases 
had been quoted to prove what were the 


‘evil effects of the alien law. He would 


take leave to mention another, which 
went to show what was the idea that was 
entertained of it by foreigners themselves. 
Some time since he happened to be in 
the theatre at Milan, in company with 
an English physician. His friend being 
ineolnmsoded: with the cap of a grenadier 
officer who stood before him, begged him 
to take it off that he might see what was | 
going on. To this civil request a rude 
answer was given, and the Englishman 
desired the grenadier to walk out of the 
box. The invitation being immediately 
complied with, both himself and his friend 
concluded that the preliminaries of @ 
more particular immediate- 
ly to be arranged. e House would 
judge of their mutual surprise, when, 
upon crossing a lobby, his friend was 
seized, put in the guard-house, and next 
morning desired, by a message from 
count Saurau, te quit the Milanése im- 
mediately. Upon his remonstrating with 
the count, upon the hardship of tlie case; 
the count replied, “1 believe you are 
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aware that the same'thing might be’ done 
in England by m lord Castlereagh, under 
the alien act.” is was'vety ridiculous 
to be sure; very unlike the noble lord, and 
very unlike the law: but it showed that 
che principle of that law was so odious in 
itself, that even well-informed men, attri- 
buted to it an operation of the most des- 
potic character. 

Mr. Bernal observed, that. while we 
were holding out to foreign nations every 
inducement to trade with us; we ought to 
remove that impediment to a closer con- 
nection with those nations, which the 
Alien bill presented. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, the 
gallant general was too well aware of the 
course and practice of parliament, really 
to suppose that a question upon the 
charge of the Aiietsoffice was a proper 
opportunity fur discussing the Alien law. 

hat law would only have operation for 
One year more; and a much more fitting 
occasion for such a discussion might be 
found. With regard to the law, he had 
always protested against the'notion of its 
having been framed with a view to the 
particular wishes of any foreign’ nation 
whatever. Whenever the gallant general 
could make out a single case, in which 
any foreigner for his condact abroad had 
been excluded from these shores, con- 
trary to the well known hospitality of the 
country, and the gerierous spirit of our fo- 
reign and domestic policy, he would 
admit that the Alien act had been abused. 
It was a very different thing, however, 
that, where a foreigner came’ here; in 
order to make this kingdom the theatre of 
his conspiracies, and of his hostile machi-+ 
nations against other and friendly powers, 
he should be prevented from remaining. 
When this bill expired, and his majesty’s 
government propose its renewal, it would 
then be for the gallant general to bring 
up his artillery to bear against it. At 
present he was only wasting his powder 
and shot, and directing his fire, not 


against the principle of the law, but 
against the officers and clerks of the esta~ 
blishment. 


Sir J. Mackintosh said, that such was 
his abhorrence of the measure, that he felt 
himself bound to avail himself of every 
opportunity of opposing it. Unfortunatel 
it was néw too late in the session to think 
of proposing the repeal of this law, but 
still he felt it necessaty to object to’ the 
money by which it was to be carried into 
execution. Having no other means of 
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reaching the monster, he would starve it 
to death, and therefore, if his gallant 
friend went to a division, he would vote 
against the resolution. 

Mr. Berinet said, he would give his de- 
cided opposition to the grant. As an in- 
stance of the conduct pursued in Naples, 
he begged to state a fact which had been 
communicated to him upon the best au- 
thority. A Neapolitan senator had taken 
refuge on board a Spanish ship. He was 
there visited by sir W. A’Court and the 
French ambassador, who expressed their 
regret that he should entertain any jea~ 
lousy or alarm, and promised that he 
might come on shore with perfect safety. 
The senator, relying on these promises,. 
went on shore, accompanied by his son, 
a boy of 18 years of age, and they were 
immediately arrested and thrown into one 
of the worst prisons in the town. The: 
confinement of this gentleman was the 
more unpardonable, as sir W. A’Court, 
by speaking one word, could instantly re~ 
lease him from prison- Ai recollection of 
some transactions which took place some 
time ago when he (Mr. B:) was in Italy, 
made him tremble for the fate of this un- 
fortunate senator, under the government 
of the king of the Lazzaroni. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was no bad criterion of the mildness of 
the king of Naples’ government, that he 
was beloved and respected by the Lazza- 
roni. With respect to what the hon. 
member had said of sir W. A’Court, he 
could not believe that that gentléman’ 
would lend himself to any such transac» 
tion. 

Mr. Hutchinson thought that a system 
of tyranny was now acted upon by the 
chief of the allied sovereigns, and that their 
great object wus to put down liberty in 
Europe; and he believed that though the 
noble marquis had not dared to affix his: 
name to any of their public declarations, 
yet he was not unfriendly to their system. 
The House divided: Ayes, 47: Noes, 
27. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Harbord, hon. E. 


Becher, W. Hunie, J. 
Benyon, B. Hutchinson, hon. H. 
Calcraft, J. Lennard, T. B. 
Cavendish, hon. H. . Martin, J. 

Clifford, W. J. Milton, vict. 
Creevéey, T. Monck, J. B. 
Davies, col. Palmet,C.F. 
Denman, T. Phillips, G. Ri jeri. 
Fergusson, sit B. Robertson, A. 
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Robinson, sir . Warre, J. A. 
Robarts, A. W. Wilson, sir R. 

Rice, S. _ TELLERS. 
Smith, R. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Smith, W. Hobhouse, J. C. 


. Grant To THE DuKE oF CLARENCE. | 
On the order of the day being read for 
going into a Committee on the Duke of 
Clarence’s Annuity Bill, 

Mr. Creevey thought that ministers 
were not treating the House as they ought 
on the present occasion. They had been 
hunting down bills both day and night 
during the whole session, and now, at its 
conclusion, they proposed a measure 
which ought to have been introduced suf- 
ficiently early to enable gentlemen to give 
it a due consideration. His next objec- 
tion was, that the whole proceeding was 
perfectly unconstitutional. It was not 
against.any positive law, it certainly was 
against the understood usage of parlia- 


ment, to cannect this bill with something: 


which took place two parliaments ago. 
All that could be said by the royal duke 
was, that if he could induce parliament to 
be so foolish as to grant him this money, 
he had the consent of the Crown in his fa- 
vour. He contended that a message from 
the Crown ought to have been laid before 
the House before the bill was introduced, 
He objected also to parliament being made 
the instrument of favouritism, either by 
the Crown or the ministers. They ought 
not to allow themselves to show favour to 
one branch of the royal family, while ano- 
ther branch was neglected. He had heard 
it. said, that her majesty was to havea 
sum of money allowed her as an outfit. 
This, however,. was forgotten, and it was 
an outrage on parliament to make it the 
instrument of favouring this royal duke, 
while the Queen was allowed to be sacri- 
ficed. The Queen had as good a right as 
the duke of Clarence to the consideration 
of parliament. Her majesty had, with a 
magnanimity which did her great honour, 
refused to accept more than 35,000/. a 
year, though 50,000/. was offered to her. 
This was seven years ago, and her majesty 
had just as good a right to apply for her 
arrears, as the duke of Clarence had for 
his. Was it right to call on the people to 
give this money to the duke of Clarence, 
after having taken a large sum to defray 
the expense of the trial of her majesty ?—a 
trial which the people considered unjust 
and iniquitous. It was too hard, after 
that expense, to ask a large sum of mo- 
ney for that royal personage, who had 
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acted so conspicuous a part in that fatal 
measure. He wished the House to recol- 
lect the words ofa noble marquis amg 

field) when speaking of that trial on a 

former evening, ‘Those words ought to 

be engraved in letters of gold, for the pur- 

pose of showing the royal family how 

much they degraded and disgraced them- 

selves by such public prosecutions. He 

had been: an eyé-witness of what took 
place on that fatal trial, and he never 

should forget the ferocious manner in 

which the royal personage who came now | 
to—[ Order, order !]. 

The Marquis of Londonderry put it to. 
the Chair. whether. the words ‘“ ferocious 
manner” ought to be used in speaking of 
the royal family. 

The Speaker was sure the hon. member 
would see the impropriety of using such 
expressions. 

Mr. Creevey said, he spoke of his royal 
highness merely in. the capacity of a suitor 
to that House for money. He had heard 
the duke of Clarence signify his “ con- 
tent,” in the case of the Queen, in a man- 
ner which-he never. could have expected, 
considering that the. illustrious person was 
his own cousin—his sister-in-law—a prin- 
cess of the house of Brunswick—and the 
Queen of England. . The tone, and man- 
ner, and temper in which his royal high- 
ness pronounced his sentence, had made 
an impression on him that he should never 
forget. It was such as he never expected 
to have seen or heard in any civilized 
society [cries of Order !}. 

The Speaker said, that he was sure no 
gentleman would more warmly contend for 
the freedom of debate in that House than 
the hon. member, He no doubt, would 
consider the freedom of that House in- 
fringed on, if'any person in any other 
place commented on any thing that might 
pass within the walls of that House. - 

Mr. Creevey said, he would go no far- 
ther in his comments, but would turn to 
another subject—that of the coronation ; 
and he could not help observing, though 
he admitted, with the noble lord opposite, 
that it was a solemn compact between the 
king and his people, that somehow or 
other, it was not so regarded by the peo- 
ple. How else could he account for the 
questions put by almost all who spoke 
upon the subject, as to whether it was 
really, to take place? , How, he asked, 
could. such questions be accounted for, 
except upon. the. supposition that the 


people thought the present was not the 
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roper occasion ‘for such ‘a ‘ceremony ? 
Nay, there were not wanting persons 
who looked upon this solemn ceremony 
as part of the persecution against the 
Queen: understanding it was not in- 
tended that her majesty should be crowned 
with her royal consort. He was not suffi- 
ciently skilled in the law on this subject, 
to know whether her majesty had a right 
to be crowned or not; but it was difficult 
to see upon what ground her majesty, as 
a member of the royal family, could be 
excluded from at least being present on 
the occasion. He thought that every step 
which could be taken ought to be adopted 
for the purpose of restoring that harmony 
which ought to exist between the royal fa- 
mily and the country. 

Mr. Bankes, jun., said, that there was 
no analogy between the case of the Queen 
and that of the duke of Clarence. Her 
majesty had refused. a part of the grant 
offered her by parliament, because she 
considered it was too much, and his royal 
highness had not accepted what he consi- 
dered too little for the due maintenance 
of his rank in the country. At the time 
-he had so refused it, he could not have 

been certain whether the illustrious prin- 
cess to whom he was now united would 
have consented to settle in this country. 

Mr. Harbord said, that he was willing 
to vote for the 6,000/. a year, but not for 
the arrears. On the subject of the Queen’s 
‘case, he thought that an allusion to it was 
most relevant and necessary. 

Mr. Bennet could not help feeling in- 
superable objections to the proposed co- 
ronation. He could not but grudge the 
whole expenses of it, not from disrespect 
to the sovereign, but from a thorough 
conviction that it was ill-suited to the po- 
verty and distress of the times. It was 
not fit that the country, sick at heart as it 
was, should look so gay in the face. The 
large sum of 100,000/.' would be ill spent 
indeed on such an exhibition. It was not 

‘now a solemn service, but a mere show. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
‘the coronation was called a mére show; but 
he would tell the hon. gentlemen that that 
august pear was performed under 
the authority of law ; that’ it was an insti- 
‘tution ancient and venerable, sanctioned 
by the usage of ages, and’by the spirit of 
the constitution. Ministers would have 
neglected their duty: to ‘the sovereign if 
they had not advised the performance of 
that ceremony with as little delay as pos- 
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‘ter fruits of the transactions of the last 

ear, that hon, members, far from allay- 
‘ing, laboured to aggravate the evils of 
‘that period. He -was convinced, that 
hon. members opposite had done much 
to increase those evils; and the speeches 
of that night he looked upon as an endea- 
vour to revive throughout the country 
those feelings of animosity and agitation, 
which had for some time ceased to exist. 
Those hon. gentlemen would call upon 
‘the country to expend millions in what 
they called the cause of liberty, but which 
he would call the cause of general confu- 
sion, but they showed the utmost tender- 
ness in the expenditure of 100,000/. on 
an ancient ceremony which was imposed 
upon the sovereign by the laws of the 
land. 

Mr. Hume said, that the noble marquis 
thought fit to throw very serious imputa- 
tions upon gentlemen on his side of the 
House. But he would tell the noble Jord, 
that he and his colleagues were the fire- 
brands that created a flame through the 
country, when they attempted to crush 
the Queen of England. But it was too 
much for the noble lord to call the coro- 
nation an august and sacred ceremony. 
He denied that any ceremony could be 
august and sacred: that was, like this, 
founded in injustice. If it was proper 
that the king should be crowned, it was 
right that the queen should be crowned 
also: if otherwise, the coronation, instead 
of being an august and sacred solemnity, 
would be a partial, wanton, cruel act of 
injustice. The noble lord and another 
noble lord stood pledged, that if the 
Queen should be acquitted she would be 
intitled to all her rights and privileges as 
Queen. Yet the noble lord now talked to 
the House of the august and sacred so- 
lemnity of a coronation from which the 
Queen-consort should be excluded! He 
believed no administration had ever de- 
parted so widely from the principles of 
Christianity, or wounded so deeply all the 
feelings and principles that were dearest 
to the heart of man. Was it not then too 
much for those who exerted all their 
power to prevent, to stop, to arrest such 
wrongs, to be charged by the noble mar- 
quis with disturbing, exciting, and inflam- 
ing the country? He had early, earn- 
estly, and in every possible stage, re- 
sisted the persecution against the Queen, 

which had more generally and more justly 
inflamed’ the country ‘than any act since 
the Revolution. He now gave a piece of 


sible. He lamented, as a part of the bit- 
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_ had been since the Revolution part of the 
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Advice to the noble lord, to be just both, 
to the king and to the Queen, out of re-. 
‘spect not less to-the king than to the feel- 
angs of the country. Let ministers no 
Jonger advise measures respecting her ma- 
jesty, that were tyrannical and oppressive ; 
but Jet advise his majesty to ‘be just. 
towards an individual whom God had 
placed under his especial care and pro-, 
tection. [Hear, hear ! 

Mr. C. F. Palmer said, he would op- 
spose the grant, because he disapproved of 
at on ;principle, and because it was op- 
posed to the sentiments and wishes of the 


W. Smith .contended, that there’ 
was nothing io the coronation which could, 
‘bind more firmly the people to the sove-| 
reign. Of one thing he was convinced, | 
that ifthe sovereign, from a wish to save 
the money of his people, consented to: 
forego this ceremony, he would do more 
to raise himself in the affection and re-| 
spect of Englishmen, than by going, 
through any ceremony, though it were 
‘ten times more splendid that which 
‘was contemplated. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that a coronation, 
chad.always taken place on accession, 
of the sovereign. The coronation oath 


Jaw.of the land, and could not be admi-' 
wistered but at the coronation. 

After a few words from Mr. Hobhouse 
nd lord Milton, the House went into the 
committee. Qn the clause which enacts, 
that the grant shall begin from the 5th. 
April 1818, Mr. Hume moved, that 
1821” be substituted. this, the 
committee divided : For the Amendment, 
24; Against It, 54. ' 


List of the Minority. 
‘Bennet, hon.H.G. Martin, J. 


Becher, W. W. ‘Monck, J. B. 


.Benyon, B. Milton, lord 
\Byng, G. Palmer,-C. F. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Tawley,»- Robinsgp, sir G. 
Denman, T. Rice, ‘S. 
Fane, J. Smith, W. 
Fergusson, sir‘R. - Swann, H. 
‘Hume, J, Tremayne, J. H. 
‘Harbord, TELLER. 
-Hebhouse,J..C. Creevey, T. 
Aennard, T. B. 
ARPROBRIATION The Hause 


having gone ,into.a committee on this bill, 
Mr. Hume said,:that the Bill contained 
qmatter.which afforded ample ground ,for 
i 
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discussion : it indeed opened every vote 
which shad been passed by the House, and 
we might now reduceor reject, if it should 
be thought proper, any sum in any of the 
-estimates, He claimed that course asa 
right for him to.follow if he chose; but as 
several of his friends, who had intended 
to take a pact in the debate which was 
expected to arise on this Bill, had been 
obliged to leave town, he, after the length- 
ened observations he had been obliged to 
make in detail on the principal items in 
the estimates, did not now intend to op- 
pose the bill in.its progress, further than 
to remark on one or two items which had 
not been noticed as he had intended. 
He wished the attention of the House to 
be called to the charge of agency for the 
payment of half-pay of foreign officers, a 
‘most irregular and amproper. charge. The 
moble lord had appointed an agent with 
ian allowance of $4 per.cent for 1817, 8, 
and 9, and of 23 or af6d in the,pound for 
ithe disbursement of that pay in 1820 and 
21, being agharge of three,times, more.than 
was paid for artillery half-pay, and three 
times more.than ought to be expended for 
that purpose. By the return in his hand, 
the sum of 17,662/. had been paid for 


|,agency on abeut 126,000/. for the last 


five years, being atthe rate of 3,532/. a 
year, a charge from which the countr 


| ought to be relieved. He considered this 


a gross waste, and that the pay should be 
disbursed, as other half-pay was, by the 
paymaster-general, or by the War-office, 
-# the nable lord’s superintendence was 


||.necessary. Mr. Disney, the agent, was 


rendered a public accountant, and allowed 
hold ;large-balances in his hands, con- 
‘trary to,the meaning, if not to the letter, 
of the Pay-office act, which orders all 
money to.be,keptiin the Bank of England: 
a.double advantage was thus given to the 
agent against the public, which he (Mr. 
considered -highly improper. He 


'|;shoped this would-be saved. 


the way in which the charge for _ 
recruiting was included,in the contingent 
charges with the pay for the troops, he 
shad not,at.the hour of midnight when that 
ote, passed, had an, opportunity of stating 
his objections to this expense. It an 
enormous charge in, time of peace; the,es- 
tablishments ;were all extravagant, and 
ught to-he put.down. The charge this 
-year amounted, to '73,398/. which required 
‘reduction. As members pledged them- 
selves.to-pursuea system of economy, and 
40 reduce the ndmber of the army, he 
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hoped they would put-an immediate stop 
to recruiting, and show their willingness 
to act upon that declaration. He was 
prepared to show, if time had admitted, 
gross abuse in the recruiting system. It 
was scarcely possible to conceive that a 
staff of 497 officers and men should be 
kept up for the purpose of recruiting in 
time of peace, at an expense of 73,3981. a 
year, and particularly when orders would 
be given to reduce the army. If reference 
was made to the establishments in six dis- 
tricts, having six inspecting field-officers, 
six adjutants, six pay-masters, with ten 
clerks, fifty-five serjeants, an officer in 
London, at 1,424/., the same in Edinbo- 
rough the whole for Great Britain was an 
expense of 40,677/. Thecharge for recruit- 
ing for the troops in the service of the 
East-India company ought certainly to be 
paid by that company, and 23,2117. saved 
to the country. Until lately, or perhaps 
at the present moment, an establishment 
had been kept up at Heligoland at con- 
siderable expense, to enlist foreign re- 
cruits, without the knowledge of parlia- 
ment, and contrary to law ; as long as such 
proceedings were allowed to go on, it was 
useless to talk of economy. So late as the 
9th of April last the Zephyr transport 
was sent by the navy-board to that island 
to-bring 100 or more foreign recruits to 
England. He submitted whether such 

receedings ought to goon any longer? 

he charge for the depots of troops at the 
Isle of Wight, Maidstone, and Chatham 
must be revised: that at Maidstone was 
very objectionable, and, he believed, unne- 
cessary, kept up, as he understood, to give 
a@ command to the general officer now 
there. Could it be necessary to keep up 
wooden barracks at Maidstone at a great 
expense for repairs and separate staff, 
when there were at Chatham and other 
places excellent brick barracks remaining 
empty, and kept up at little expense? 
He could only call it a job. The estab- 
lishment of Albany barracks had an extra- 
vagant staff, with floating craft, &c. quite 
uncalled for, at the present time. He 
bepes that these dépéts would be much 
reduced before next year. 

With regard to the number of the 
Army, he thought the noble marquis must 
consent to a large reduction. He would 
never again be able to pass his estimates 
for more than 60,000 men ; he had better, 
therefore, come forward with a good grace, 


and make the necessary reduction, before 


he A compelled, for compelled he would 
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soon be, in spite of all his objections. — 


| The next subject worthy of attention was, 


the great expense of the establishments 
of Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 
which, he was confident, might be consoli- 
dated with great saving and advantage. 
He thought that all the military establish- 
ments now in Ireland ought to be placed 
directly under those in London, and much. 
of the jobbing and waste which took place 
in that country be prevented. He had 
now done with the army.--Having at differ- 
ent times brought every department be- 
fore the House, and pointed out where very 
great reductions might be made, it was 
for them to enforce them. He begged 
now to make a few remarks on the Navy, 
and first with respect to the dock-yards.. 
Ministers must be aware that great dis- 
satisfaction existed in the minds of all who 
witnessed the shameful waste of public 
money in these places. Immense sums 
were paid to the officers who received 
salaries, whilst the pay of the workmen 
was reduced. The clerks and officers re- 
ceived the same pay and allowances now 
as they did during the war ; they received 
more, indeed, as the income tax of ten 
per cent was deducted from them then, 
and not now. They had in war to superin- 
tend the work at double tides, early and 
late ; now the work went on only for six 
or eight hours in the day.. Was it just 
that, with the present prices of provisions. 
compared with 1813, they should continue 
to receive the same allowances, whilst the 
workmen were allreduced? He thought 
the government should purchase no more, 
foreign oak: large purchases had been 
made from the Austrians at high prices. 
We had plenty of navy timber in England, 
better than any that could be got from the 


| Adriatic, and money should not be spent 


in that manner abroad. One item more 
and he should have done with the navy,— 
it was the keeping up an admiral at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth at anexpense of 
near 4,000/. at each place. It was |b 30h in 
time of war, when the number of ships.at 


each of these places was great ; but at pre- 


sent, when there were only three ships or so 
under each station, he considered the large 
establishment of secretaries, table allow- 
ance, &c. too high. In 1792, he under- 
stood a rear-admiral commanded each of 
these stations, at an expense not exceed- 
ing 1,476/. a year, whilst.an admiral’s staf 


‘amounted to 3,786/. By returning to the 


practice of 1792, there would be a saving 


of 4,191/, without any injury to the ser- 
5A 
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vice. With respect to the Ordnance, he 
trusted that the hon. member (Mr. Ward) 
would take into serious consideration the 
various reductions he (Mr. H) had re- 
commended in that department, and that 
they would be carried into effect before 
next year. The Westminster and Tower 
éstablishment, ought to be immediately 
incorporated with great saving. He had 
formerly pointed out unnecessary estab- 
lishments and expense to the amount of 
216,000/.; but on more particular exami- 
nation, he was convinced that upwards of 
400,000/. could, with due attention to the 
public service be saved to the public. 

He had now, he believed, adverted to 
all the points which required his notice. 
Those individuals who had, unfortunately 
for them, been exposed to his observa- 
tions, might be assured that no offence 
was meant to any of them, and that to 
most of them, indeed, he was an entire 
stranger; but that he had been obliged, 
in the course of his public duty, to bring 
forward individual cases to support the 
statements he had made. He should in- 
deed be sorry to offend any public officer. 
With respect to those hon. members who 
had submitted the different estimates to 
the House, he was sorry to have occasion- 
ed them so much trouble; but in no case 
had he done so without his having in view 
the public interests; and he hoped that 
the estimates of next year would render 
such a course again unnecessary. It was 
matter of regret to him, that he had not 
had time to consider the hon. member's 
(Mr. Bankes) address to his majesty, 
which he had made the amendment to his 
motion on a former evening. AS upon 
consideration, taking it as a whole, he 
might have adopted it instead of his own. 
It was more likely to be binding upon his 
majesty’s ministers, whi¢h was important, 
and it might have had a better appearance 
‘to the country if the House had agreed 
unanimously to a revision of all the ‘de- 
partments, anda reduction of the army’ 
with the intention of lessening the ex- 
pense of the country. He hoped that as 
the noble marquis had employed his hon. 
friend (Mr. Bankes) to propose the ad- 
“dress to which he alluded, he would in 
future become a zealous supporter of 
economy and retrenchment, and that a 
. reduction of expenditure, real and efficient, 
would speedily be effected. That reduc- 
tion would not, he hoped, be effected at 
‘the expense of those individuals, whose 
micomes, even how, were scarcely suffi- 
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cient to support them—he meant the 
junior clerks, and those who actually did 
the work, as they were entitled to be well 
paid. The reduction which the country 
would alone view with satisfaction, must 
be the reduction of the salaries of all the 
great officers, beginning with his majesty, 
the highest in the state [Hear!]. He 
would now remind the noble marquis, 
that when he (Mr. H.) first opposed the 
large military establishments, a gallant 
officer (general Vivian) stated to the 
House, that if he persisted in the course 
he had begun, he would prove “a danger- 
ous or a mischievous man.” Upon that 
occasion, he (Mr. H.) replied, that he 
trusted he should, before he had done, 
prove one of the best friends of the 
noble marquis and his colleagues. He 
thought he had kept his word. He had 
convinced them, that the best way to 
obtain the confidence of the nation, was 
to show that they were really and sin- 
cerely determined to reduce the expendi- 
ture of the government to the lowest 
possible scale, consistent with the safety 


~of the country. He did not see the gallant 


officer to ask him what he now thought of 
his conduct; but he hoped the noble mar- 
quis and his colleagues were convinced that 
he had been their very best friend [Hear, 
hear! |. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
could assure the hon. member, that it had 
been the intention of government to adopt 
economical measures, before the address 
was voted by the House. The conduct 
of ministers would have been the same, 
had neither of the addresses been moved. 
In the Address which the House had 
voted, and which was certainly more 
pointed than that proposed by the hon. 
member, “ministers had given pledges 
which ‘they would strictly perform. He 
was glad to see the hon. gentleman in 
such good humour, and to perceive that 
‘the debates of the session had not soured 
his good temper, which would, he doubt- 
ed not, render him a valuable acquisition to 
the society he was about to join. 

. HOUSE OF COMMONS... 

Saturday, June 30. 

GRANT TO THE DUKE oF CLARENCE 
—CoRONATION OF THE QueEN.] 
the order of the day for receiving the re- 


‘port of the ‘committee on the Duke of 


Clarence’s Annuity bill, 
2. Fergusson ‘gave his decided ne- 
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gative to the payment of the arrears. He 
wished to know, as the day for the 
coronation was fixed, whether her majesty 
‘was to be crowned or not? 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
her majesty had claimed, as a right, that 
she should be crowned ; but, as he under- 
stood the matter, she had no such right. It 
was entirely in the discretion of the Crown 
whether or not her majesty should be 
crowned: and the advice of ministers was 
that she should not participate in the cere- 

‘mony. 

Sir R.| Fergusson—I wish to ask when 
that application from her majesty was 
made ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—A few 
days ago. 

‘Sir 2. Fergusson.—I should be glad to 
know whether her majesty’s counsel, or the 
legal advisers of the Crown, were consult- 
-ed on this occasion ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry.—I do not 
apprehend that I am here to answer every 
question the gallant officer may think 
proper to put to me on the subject. 

. Mr. Denman said the questions were 
put to the noble marquis as a member of 
parliament, and not with reference to the 
situation of a privy councillor ; and being 
applied to in the former character, he 
ought to answer questions touching grave 
matters of state. In answer to an appli- 
cation made by the Queen on Monday 
last, it was stated that the law officers of 
the Crown would be consulted on the sub- 
ject. Now, as the omission of the Queen’s 
‘namein the Liturgy was declaring virtually 
that she should not be crowned, he was 
surprised that the same parties should be 
again consulted who had, as it were, al- 
ready expressed a decided opinion. But 
as it appeared from the answer given by 
lord Sidmouth to lord Hood, that her 
majesty’s application was now under con- 
sideration, it might be fairly inferred that 
there was claim enough on the part of her 
majesty to entitle her to be heard before 
the council on the subject of that claim. 
It did appear to him most extraordinary, 


that from Monday to Saturday no definite 


answer had been given, on a point which 
should have been as clear as the day, be- 
fore that step was taken, which, indeed, 
amounted to an exclusion from the cere- 
‘mony: of the coronation. 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
never given any opinion whatsoever 
on her’ majeaty’s legal claim. What he un- 


Merstood was, that the legal claim we 
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undergoing a discussion, and that in 
short time a decision would be had on 
it; but he did distinctly state, that he 
considered that which was claimed as 
a right, to be a matter of discretion vested 
in the Crown. As this point was mooted 
in parliament two months ago, it was very 
singular that this legal claim was not then 
boldly advanced. It was curious that her 
majesty’s legal advisers should stand still 
on the subject, until the very eve of the 
coronation, and that now her claim should 
be introduced for the first time. If there 
had been a clear and plain view, of her 
majesty’s legal claim, it should, and pro- 
bably would have been brought forward 
much sooner, instead of making it a pre- 
text now to bring the coronation intp 
hatred and contempt. 

Mr. Denman said, that so far from feel- 
ing that any thing like a reproach could 
attach to her majesty’s legal advisers for 
the course they had pursued, it appeared 
to him that they would have acted im- 
properly if they had put this claim forward 
until it was perfectly clear, that the coro- 
nation was about to take place. He 
thought her majesty’s legal advisers had 
some right to complain of the delay which 
had occurred in giving an answer to her 
majesty’s application. The ceremony was 
in itself a pageant, but the custom of the 
country gave the Queen a right to parti- 
cipate in it. Ministers ought to have been 
prepared with aspeedy and decisive answer 
whenever the application was made; 
but this delay showed, at all events, that 
such a doubt existed, as entitled her ma- 
jesty’s legal advisers to be heard before the 
council. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was easy to give an answer with re- 
spect to the discretion vested in the 
Crown. That was only one part of the 
question ; but when a decided claim of 
right was made, it was necessary that it 
should undergo the usual course of inves- 
tigation. When the learned gentleman 
complained that an immediate answer was 
not given, he might be permitted to ob- 
serve, that he saw nothing of that extra- 
ordinary degree of facility in the conduct 
of the learned gentleman himself, when 
he suffered so many days to elapse between 
the notification of the period for which the 
coronation was fixed, and the introduction 
of this claim of right. ; 

Mr. Scartett conceived it was not fair 
for the noble lord .to speculate on the 
motives which caused the delay in pre- 
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ferring that claim. The “Jaw’s delay” 
‘was proverbial; but in this ‘case, he be- 
lieved it would not be injurious to the legal 
oe claimed by the Queen. Of course, 
when her majesty a any point, her 
degal advisers furnished her with their coun- 
sel and assistance; but he supposed the 
‘werenot in the habit of originating proceed- 
ings. If her majesty had claimed to be 
‘heard before the privy council, he thought 
the request ought to be conceded to her. 
He believed there were but two instances 
on record that bore upon it. [A member 
said, there was but one.] In point of 
fact, there was but one case of a queen- 
‘consort not having been crowned; for it 
‘was a-vulgar error to suppose that the 
ueen of Henry 7th was not crowned. 
He was crowned before his marriage, be- 
‘cause he was anxious that his claim to 
‘the throne should be acknowledged as 
soon as possible; and she afterwards. 
Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles 1st, 
happened to be a Roman Catholic; and 
though the proclamations of that day in- | 
timated that she should be crowned, the 
ceremony did not take place. The queen 
‘was present at the coronation, but she 
‘was not crowned. That she did not par- 
ticipate in the ceremony, was, however, 
the act of the parliament, and not of the 
King. If this were the only case, it became 
‘a matter of very grave consideration how 
far it bore on the question, whether or no, 
when the coronation of the king took place, 
‘a claim being made on the part of the 
‘Queen-consort, her majesty could legally 
‘be excluded? It became a question whe- 
ther her majesty’s right to be crowned 
was not a matter of custom and of law. 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
this was too grave a subject to be dis- 
‘cussed in this incidental manner. He 
hoped it would not be inferred, from any 
aa which the had said, that her majesty 
-would not be heard before the council. 
Mr. Bernal objected to the bill now be- 
fore the House, and entered his solemn 
‘protest against granting the arrears. He 
‘really thought that there was a source of 
royal bounty, which ought to be open to 
the duke of Clarence, if he was fettered 
‘with debts. It was much more becomin 
‘that the liberality of the Crown should 
‘supply his wants, than that recourse should 
‘be had to this injudicious and unconstitu- 
tional mode. 
Mr. R. Martin defended the grant, on 
the ground that the younger branches of 
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have sufficient means to support their 
rank and dignity among the English no- 
bility. 

r. Watson Taylor said, the duke of 


Clarence did not formerly refuse the grant 


on account of advice given to him by any 
‘individual in office, but on the suggestion 
of his private and personal friends. They 
represented to him that having required 
10,0001. a year from parliament, if he 
afterwards accepted of 6,000/. as sufficient, 
it would seem as if, in the first instance, 
he had endeavoured to procure a sum of 
money under false pretences. In conse- 
quence of this representation, he declined 
the grant. i 
Colonel Davies said, he had given his 
vote for the arrears, but he protested 
against the grant being considered a claim 
of right. He thought it rather hard on 
his royal highness that any hasty resolve 
of his should be severely visited on him. 
He wished to uphold the credit and cha- 
racter of the royal family, and that consi- 
deration had influenced his vote. With 
respect to the coronation, he would not 
give one shilling towards it beyond what 
had already been voted. 
The bill was then reported. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 2. 
Economy IN THE Pustic ExpPENDI- 
tuRE.] The Earl of Darnley rose in 


‘pursuance of the notice he had given. 


The subject to which he wished to call the 
attention of their lordships was that of 
Economy in the Public Expenditure. 
Upon no occasion had ministers denied 
the necessity of economy, but they had 
never before gone so far as to make the 
admissions they had within these few days 
done in the other House. A resolution 
had, at their own suggestion, “been 
adopted, which, though it differed in 
words from that which was originally 
proposed, equally pledged them to a sys- 
tem of economy; and the necessity of 
economy must be evident to their lord- 
ships when they considered that the esti- 
mates of this year were, with the excep- 
tion of the last, larger than they had been 
during any year since the restoration of 
peace. What must impress their lord- 
ships with the necessity of inquiry was, 
that, notwithstanding all that was said on 
the prosperity of the country, an investi- 
‘gation which-had lately been made by‘a 
‘committee of ‘the other House of patlia- 
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ment, proved that agriculture, the most 
important of all manufactures, was in a 
most deplorable situation. For this state 
of distress, the committee say, that, after 
a long and anxious inquiry, they have 
‘been able to discover no remedy. It was 
plain that if the present rate of taxation 
continued to press on the farmers, they 
could not pay their rents out of capital 
much larger. It might be asserted here, 
as it had been in another place, that the 
resent distress was not owing to taxation. 
Tt had, however, been thought advisable 
to adopt a measure of relief from taxation 
which he could not but consider in the 
light of a tub thrown to the whale—he 
meant the repeal of the agricultural horse- 
tax. That repeal would not be a reduc- 
tion to the amount of 2 per cent on the 
rental of the kingdom. As a removal of 
a direct tax on agriculture the measure 
was certainly beneficial; but it was not 
direct taxation from which the farmer 
chiefly suffered, but from that general 
weight of taxation which pressed upon 
him, in common with the rest of the com- 
munity, in various indirect ways. While 
the value of his produce was failing, the 
difference in the value of money increased 
the weight of his burthens. He trusted 
that the country would always keep faith 
with the public creditor in whatever man- 
ner the money was borrowed; but if 
agriculture, the main spring of public 
prosperity, failed, it was impossible to say 
to what measures the country might be 
driven. The only resource that remained 
was, to diminish the expense of the public 
establishments. If they set about the 
work of reduction in earnest, five millions 
might, he thought, be easily saved to the 
country. The first department to which 
he should advert was the naval service. 
On looking over the papers on the table, 
he could not but perceive that the navy, 
in point of fitness for war, was at present 
all that was necessary, and that it might 
be maintained in a sufficient state of fit- 
ness at a lessexpense. And here he must 
observe, that since the termination of the 
war, very great exertions had been made 
to bring the navy to its present efficient 
state. The present force, in fitness for 
sea, was 84 line of battle ships, besides 
frigates : which far exceeded the force of 
the other powers with whom this country 
could be placed in a state of hostility. 
Under such circumstances, could .it be 
necessary to add to this force the number 


of’ ships ordered to be built, which 


for barracks, which was above 260,000/., 
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amounted to 22? - It certainly appeared 
that a material reduction might be made 
in the expenditure of this. department. 
He had heard that it was in contemplation 
to abolish the dock-yard at Deptford ; and 
upon looking at the estimates he found 
that that would make a saving. to the 
amount of 141,307/.a year. There was 
besides a contingent charge for ships in 
ordinary of 310,000/., and for rigging and 
stores 831,000/., from which a large de- 
duction might be made. In short, it ap- 
peared that the country would remain, 
with respect to the navy, in a state of 
security, ifhalfa million were lopped 
off from that department. But it would 
be necessary for their lordships to go 
much farther than this. The completing 
of the bason and dock-yard at Sheerness 
still required, according to the. estimate, 
more than 1,200,000/., of which not less 
than 280,000/. was intended to be ex- 
pended in the course of the present year. 
A great. part of this expense might: be 
saved. e would propose to allow 
160,000/. for the expenditure of the pre- 
sent year, which would be a saving of 
120,000/. Reducing the whole estimate 
in the same proportion, a saving of 
800,000/. might be made. With respect 
to the army, considerable retrenchments 
might be made. On looking at the esti- 
mates, he found the expense of. the horse 
and foot guards 315,000/. Why, in the 
present state of the country, was it thought 
necessary to surround the throne with 
more household troops than formerly ? 
A diminution of this force might be easily 
made, which would produce a saving of 
80,000/. The regular cavalry formed .a 
very large force, especially when it was 
considered that a large body of yeomanry 


-cavalry was also maintained. If the latter 


was necessary for the internal police of 
the country, there surely could be no 
pretence for keeping up so large a force 
of the former. He thought the country 
would go on just as well with the regular 
cavalry diminished one-fourth, which 
would produce a saving of 120,000/. In 
defence of the great force of infantry 
maintained, it was contended, that the im- 
mense extent of our colonial possessions 
rendered a greater number necessary than 
formerly, Making allowance, however, 
for colonial garrisons, the infantry might 
be reduced one-tenth, without producing 
any inconvenience. This would make a 
saving of 400,000/. From the estimate 
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he-proposed to take'160,000/. The esti- | 


mate for the commissariat which exceed- 
ed 500,000/., -he proposed to reduce one- 
fifth, making a saving of 100,000/. The 
extraordinaries might be reduced one- 
tenth, -which would also save 100,000/. 
With regard to the ordnance, he admitted 
that :it was necessary to have in that de- 
partment a more forward and extended 
preparation; with a view to meet hostility, 
than in any other military department ; 
but those who made economy their object 
would find opportunities for exercising it 
in this branch of the public service also. 
The sale of lands, and of buildings which 
had been erectedin a time of profuse ex- 
penditure might be now resorted to with 
advantage. It would not be too much to 
expect a saving of 100,000/. in this de- 
rtment. From the estimate for miscel- 
ous services he proposed to make a 
reduction of 10 per cent, which would 
poten saving of not less than 200,000/. 
He came next to the civil list. It was 
certainly proper that royalty should be 
surrounded with all necessary splendor ; 
‘but in. seasons of difficulty nothing could 
more contribute to make the people bear 
‘privations with. resignation, than the ex- 
ample of sacrifices being set to them in 
the highest quarter. Their lordships well 
knew that queen Anne had, in a time of 
exigency, made a considerable sacrifice of 
her income. He did not dispute the pro- 
priety of celebrating the coronation in 
timesof prosperity, and would never ob- 
ject to. any necessary expense for sup- 
porting the dignity of the Crown; but in 
‘acrisis of difficulty every practicable sav- 
ang should be attended to. But there 
were. other parts of the civil list which 
might be reduced, and in particular the 
‘expense for ministers at foreign courts. 
From this department it would be easy to 
‘add 150,000/. to the savings he had already 
‘enumerated. .He would next advert to 
the charge for collecting the revenue. It 
‘appeared from the accounts-that the ex- 
pense of the collection was 4,360,000/. on 
a revenue of 60,000,000/., which was at 
the rate of percent. In Ireland the ex- 
pense of collection was double that of this 
country. It could not be doubted, that 
‘with proper management, a considerable 
.portion might be saved. A great expense 
was occasioned by the emoluments of re- 
ceivers-general, who enjoyed large in- 
comes without having any duty to perform. 
‘It would, he believed, be easy so to reduce 
Ahe expense of collection, as to save 
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1,500,000/, The noblelord concluded by 
moving, ** That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to take 
into his immediate and most serious con- 
sideration the difficulties and distresses of 
his faithful subjects, and especially of that 
very important description of them, whose 
wealth and subsistence more immediately 
depend on agriculture ; and that his Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to give 
such directions as to his Majesty’s wis- 
dom shall seem most expedient to diminish 
the public expenditure in all the great de- 
partments of the state, both civil and 
military, as the only effectual. means of 
permanently relieving those difficulties and 
distresses which, if not principally oc-+ 
casioned, are at least materially aggravat- 
ed, by the pressure of accumulated tax- 
ation.” 
The Earl of a said, that the 
subject which the noble lord had brought 
under consideration was one which would 
require a great deal of their lordships’ time 
to discuss in detail, and there were cir- 
cumstances in his own situation which 
would induce him on this occasion to be 
brief. He should, however, endeavour, 
in as few words as possible, to place the 
subject in a point of view which, if not 
satisfactory to the noble lord, would, he 
hoped, be so tothe majority of their lord- 
ships. The noble. lord had dwelt much 
on the statements in the report of the 
other House on the state of agriculture. 
An opinion was expressed in that report 
that no legislative measure could be pro- 
posed as a remedy for the evil of which 
the petitioners complained. He concurred 
in this declaration, He would also go a 
step further, and say, that in his opinion 
inquiries which could end in no practical 
result were always likely to produce evil. 
The agricultural class doubtless laboured 
under great distress, but those who attri- 
buted that distress to taxation did not take 
into consideration the fact that there was 
not a country in Europe, and even Ame~ 
rica, in which similar distress did not 
exist toas greata degree. In Russia, Po- 
land, and in most parts of Germany, the 
distress was infinitely greater than in 
this country. With respect to the United 
States, where taxation was light, greater 
distress was. experienced than in. this 
country. The distress, in fact, was ge- 
neral. | It was not owing to any artificial 
system of this country,: but: to the artifi- 
cial state into which the whole world had 
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been forced by an extraordinary war of 
twenty-four years’ duration. The artifi- 
cial situation in which Europe was placed 
led to exertions greater than ever had 
been madebefore; and when things re- 
turned to their natural level, the revulsion 
unavoidably produced the effects which 
had been witnessed. The noble lord had 
allowed that some of our manufactures 
were flourishing, but with regard to others 
he had not considered the effects which 
a glut'in the market might at particular 
moments produce onagriculture. It was 
liowever indisputable, that the great 
branches of our manufactures were now 
flourishing, and the greater part of the rest 
were far from being in an unfavourable 
state. In adverting to the situation of the 
farmer, the noble lord had not taken into 
consideration the balance produced by 
the change of circumstances. When he 
spoke of the expense of the wages of 
labour, he forgot how that was reduced 
by the cheapness of provisions. Every 
evil of the kind in question had a ten- 
dency to right itself; and when, in such 
a state of things, a cure was atttempted 
by-artificial remedies, the cure not only 
failed, but the attempt prevented that 
remedy which would in time have been 
produced by the natural course of things. 
‘As to economy, as far asit could be prac- 
tised, consistently with the safety of the 
country, that was a proper and safe 
remedy. But the noble lord did not do 
justice to ministers if he supposed them 
either backward to consider the means of 
economy, or neglectful of enforcing it 
when opportunities offered. The estimates 
of the present year had been reduced 
1,800,000/. under the expenditure of last 
year. Their lordships would also recol- 
lect, that in 1817: a commission was a 

pointed to inquire into the Customs. In 
‘consequence of the labours of that com- 
‘mission there had already been a saving 
-of 80,000/., and measures were in pro- 
‘gress for producing a saving of 200,000/. 
more. But in all measures of this kind it 
was necessary to guard against doing in- 
justice to individuals. In enforcing eco- 
nomy, what time had created could not 
be left out of ‘consideration, and persons 
‘who had performed long and laborious | 
‘services could not be left destitute. These 
‘reductions were pursued as rapidly as 
could be done consistently with the 


public ‘service: ‘He «allowed to the 
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fullest extent the principle of economy 
df 
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within those limits. Every retrenchment 
that could be made ought to be made. 
The noble earl had stated our present 
naval force to be 84 sail of the line, and 
had expressed his opinion, that without 
any increase it would be sufficient, in 
case of emergency, to cope with the navy 
of our neighbours or rivals. But’ the 
noble earl must know, that though our 
force was at present 84 sail of the line, 
and might be sufficient, it could not con- 
tinue so, unless repairs were made or new 
ships built. He must bring into view one 
thing which the noble earl seemed to have 
forgotten ; namely, that a great propor 
tion of the expenditure of the army con- 
sisted in half pay and allowances, which 
could not be reduced because guaranteed 
by the national faith. These fixed pay- 
ments amounted to more than the whole 
peace establishment of 1792, and would, 
so long as they continued, prevent. us 
from reducing our military expenditure in 
the same proportion as we reduced the 
numerical force of the army. He was-at 
the same time willing to admit, that there 
existed peculiar circumstances in the pre- 
sent state of the country, to induce us to 
reduce our expenditure as low as possible 
—to make every exertion to economise. 
As, therefore, an address had been car- 
ried in another place, representing to his 
majesty the necessity of economy and re- 
trenchment, and as it might be some sa- 
tisfaction to their lordships to see a similar 


‘resolution on their Journals, he would 


propose an address in which he believed 


their lordships would concur, as an 


amendment on the motion of the noble 
earl. The noble earl concluded by pro- | 
posing that, after the words ‘ an humble 
address be presented to his majesty,’ 
the following amendment should be sub- 
stituted for the original motion:—* to 
assure his majesty that we have regarded 
with satisfaction the measures taken by 
his majesty’s commands for a general re- 
vision of expenditure in the department 
of the Customs of Great Britain, and to 
entreat that his majesty would be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct a similar inves- 
tigation to be extended to all the other 
branches of the revenue, in order to 
render its collection more economical and 
its management more efficient. And that, 
for giving further relief to the country, 
his majesty would be graciously pleased 
to’ direct a more minute inquiry into the 
several departments of the civil govern- 
ment, as well for the purpose of redud- 
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ing the numbers employed, as with refer- 
ence to the increased salaries granted 
during the late war, and since the year 
1797, in consideration of additional la- 
bour thrown upon individuals, and the 
change in the value of money. And 
further, that his majesty would be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that every per- 
sonal saving consistent with the public in- 
terest shall be effected in those more ex- 
tended departments of the public service 


which the country is obliged to maintain, 


and more especially in the military ex- 
penditure, by a reduction in the numbers 
of the army, and by a constant and vi- 
gilant supervision of all the departments 
of the state.” 

Earl Grosvenor said, thatithis was not 
the first time the noble earl opposite had 
admitted the distresses of the country, 
and pledged government to economy. 
He had heard from him, nearly verbatim, 
the same observations on several former 
occasions. The noble earl professed that 
he could not go along with his noble 
friend in his proposed reductions, but the 
noble earl had not pointed out their im- 
practicability. In the justness of the de- 
scription given by his noble friend, of 
the distress under which the country la- 
-boured, the noble earl concurred; but 
instead of pointing to its natural remedy, 
he satisfied himself with finding a parallel 
for it in other countries. But the dis- 
tress of other nations furnished no reason 
why we should not endeavour to alleviate 
ours by economy; or why our govern- 
ment should not become a government of 
parsimony instead of profusion. The 
noble earl stated that this year there had 
been a reduction of 1,800,000/. He was 
afraid that the apparent saving arose from 
the confused manner of our public ac- 
counts. We still owed in unfunded and 
funded debt 850 millions ; and the sinking 
fund, which was nominally 17 millions, 
had been reduced in its operation to 4, 
by borrowing 13 millions for the public 
service. He was not even sure that there 
was any thing but a mere nominal sink- 
ing-fund. With a funded debt of 
800,000,000/., and a floating debt of 
45,000,000/., we were supporting esta- 
blishments which could only be justified 
by the most flourishing state of our 
finances. At present, every thing in the 
metropolis wore the appearance of gaiety 
and prosperity, but the appearance was 


deceitful: our flourishing condition was a 
whited supulchre, fair on the outside, but 
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within full of rottenness. Meanwhile, all 
the great interests of the country were 
suffering; our agriculture was depressed, 
and most of our other branches of in- 
dustry languished. We were now in 
the seventh year of peace ; and, allowing 
for the common chances of war, we might 
not be further than as many more from 
renewed hostilities. Yet we had done 
nothing to recruit our strength, to lessen 
our burthens, or to meet with renewed 
vigour and spirit any fresh attack on our 
national honour or interests. In the 
midst of these difficulties the public dis- 
tress was aggravated by the. manner 
in which the money was spent. He was 
convinced that the expenses of the corona- 
tion would far exceed the estimate at 
first stated ; but this was not his greatest 
objection. The ceremony was altogether 
unnecessary, on the only ground on 
which it could be justified, in the present 
state of the country. It conferred no 
new right: it imposed no new obligation 
on the king or his people. This rendered 
the ceremony a mere useless pageant; 
but in the peculiarly unfortunate circum- 
stances of the court, the coronation was 
not only unnecessary but highly injudi- 
cious. He was one of those who thought 
that even if the law had been clear 
against the right of her majesty to be 
crowned, and that though her corona- 
tion were merely a matter of grace and 
favour, yet, that the coronation of his 
majesty would be an injudicious measure, 
while she was not allowed to participate 
intheceremony. His objection wasmuch 
strengthened if the law was in favour of 
her majesty’s claim. He could not but 
allude to a report which he had heard— 
that all the troops from the neighbourhood 
were to be called into the metropolis on 
the occasion. If this was true, he reckon- 
ed it an insult on the people of this coun- 
try. Could his majesty not proceed in 
safety from the hall to the abbey, except 
through files of soldiers? Was a sus- 
icion so repugnant to the feelings of 
nglishmen to be entertained as that his 
majesty could not trust himself among his 
people; that in being surrounded by his 
subjects, he was surrounded with assassins 
and cut-throats? Though he would have 
preferred his noble friend’s motion, he 
would rather agree to the amendment than 
havé no address. 
Lord Melville said, he would not dis- 
pute that 84 sail of the line in time of 
peace was a sufficient naval force ; but the 
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noble lord would see by the papers on the 
table, that only 40 of these could be 
reckoned durable. The expenses had 
been reduced last year, and would be 
more so in the ensuing. The works at 
Sheerness would be finished next year, 
and then a reduction of one-half of the 
expenditure might be looked for. 

0 The Earl of Carnarvon preferred the 
motion to the amendment, because it was 
most fair and manly, and expressed most 
plainly the objects intended. But his 
principal reason fur rising was, not to 
advert to what had passed in debate, but 
to what was the cause of the enormous 
distress under which the agricultural and 
other interests laboured. How did it 
happen, that after so long a period since 
the peace, and when the evil seemed to 
have reached its maximum, we had been 
plunged into fresh embarrassments, and 
seemed falling into another abyss? He 
would answer the question: we were 
suffering because, having long used a 
deteriorated currency, and contracted a 
great nominal amount of debt in that cur- 
rency, we had now restored the circula- 
tion to its ancient metallic standard. 
Coupling the operation of the bill for re- 
storing cash payments with the progress 
of our national distress, the connexion 
between them would be found to be that 
of cause and effect. We must recollect 
that in passing this bill we had prac- 
tically added, by one stroke of the pen, 
200,000,000/. sterling to the enormous 
amount of our national burthens. If their 
lordships could not retrace their steps, 
and establish a standard more conformable 
to that which had existed during the 
twenty years in which the national creditor 
acquired his mortgage on the national 
property, the recoil of the landed interest 
on the public creditor would be dreadful, 
and the latter would suffer in his turn that 
distress which was now the portion of the 
former. But if they had gone too far to 
recede, the only other plan that could 
be suggested was, to reduce our taxation 
to an amount commensurate with the in- 
creased value of the currency, or, in 
other words, increased pressure of taxes. 
If they wished to save the country from 
this enormous distress, they :must not 
think of doing so by little savings; but by 
reduction equivalent: in amount to the 


change operated by the Cash Restoration. 


act. While he stated this changé io our 


eirculation as the gigantic. cause of our | 
he called upon. the, House 


consider the consequences, in a constitu 
tional point of view, of destroying by its 
means the aristocracy of the country—the 
gentlemen and the yeomanry of England, 
on whose existence our institutions alone 
could rest. The monied interest had been 
formed by the calls of our finances; they 
could-be removed; they were inhabitants 
of this or of any other country; but the 
stability of our institutions, and the safety 
of the throne itself, depended on our 
agricultural population, on the adscripti 
gleba. He would give his vote for the 
motion; but he was free to say, that no 
suggestion of economy which he had 
heard was sufficient, in his view, to coun- 
teract the operation of the Currency Re= 
storation act. 
Lord Calthorpe could not help thinking, 
that after the candid manner in which the 
question had been met by the noble earl 
at the head of the Treasury, his noble 


friend must feel that his object had been | 
obtained, and that consequently he would 


not press his motion to a division. 
The amended Address was then agreed 
to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, July 2. 

Grant To THE DUKE oF CLARENCE 
—CoRONATION OF THE QuUEEN.] On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the Duke of Clarence’s Annuity bill, 

Mr. Creevey rose to call the attention 
of the House, and still more of the public, 
to the time at which the subject was 
brought before parliament. When a mo- 
tion for repealing the Malt tax was car- 
ried in that House, the number of mem- 
bers. present being 274, the noble mar- 
quis declared, that the House was too 
thin finally to determine on so important. 
a subject; he advised gentlemen not 
** to halloo before they were out of the 
wood,” and in the end, he actually did 
convert the majority of 24 for a repeal of 
the tax, into a majority of 98 for its con- 
tinuance. Again, when the hen, mem- 
ber for Cumberland succeeded in in- 
ducing a House of 254 members to agree 
to a repeal of the agricultural horse 
tax, the chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that it was too small a House, and 
that he would try his hand again ; a reso- 
lution, however, from which he had sub- 
sequently been. diverted. . A House of 
274, or of 254 members, was too,smal! to 
discuss a subject in which the interests, at 
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the e were at stake; but when the 
ohoallnen was for the benefit of the 
Crown, or any of its members, the noble 
marquis had no objection to a. House such 
as that which he was then addressing—a 
House, the’ majority of which was com- 
posed of placemen. If ever there was an 
unanswerable case in favour of any propo- 
sition, the present state of the House 
furnished such a case in favour of the 
oposition of his hon. friend the member 
r Shrewsbury, to.exclude placemen and 
pensioners from seats in parliament. At 
the late period of the session, placemen, 
always formidable, became still more so. 
They were as- numerous in the House as 
ever, while other hon. members, fatigued 
with the laborious duties which they had 
so long continued to perform, were gone 
out of town. Then came the noble mar- 
quis and his right hon. colleagues, and 
availed themselves of so advantageous a 
position of circumstances to get money 
from the House for some one branch of 
the royal family. It was highly objec- 
tionable to bring forward such a proposi- 
tion, when it must be decided by such a 
House as that which he was addressing. 

Mr; Becher declared, that:he had never 
heard a proposition so unprincipled and 
so extravagant, as the proposition to pay 
what were called the arrears. To ac- 
——s such a proposition, would be to 

w that the House was indifferent about 
that economy of which so much had been 
said. He should vote against the pay- 
ment of any arrears ; but the prospective 
grant of 6,000/. a-year, seemed to him to 
rest on different grounds. He was as 
anxious as any man, that all the branches 
of the royal family should be maintained 
in becoming splendor; and in that view 
hé should have supported the measure for 
conferring this additional income upon his 
royal highness, but that his hon. friend, 
the member for Aberdeen had shown that 
by giving him 3,500/. a-year of additional 
income, they would place the duke of 
Clarence on the same footing as the other 
younger brothers of the royal family. 

Mr. Monck felt himself bound to op- 
pose the grant. In the present situation 
of the country, the simple consideration 
. for the House was, whether strict neces- 
sity or justice required such an expen- 
diture. . The only way in which minis- 
ters could be made to be economical 
was by lopping off some of the taxes, 
and thereby depriving them of the means 
of being otherwise. 


Grant to the Duke of Glarence. 


[tA76 
Mr. Brougham hoped, that. as. he was 
not in ake House he would 
be allowed to offer an’ explanation of 
the alleged delay which had taken place 
in asserting her majesty’s claim to be 
crowned. The noble marquis had stated 
the: delay to be about two months from. 
the time that ministers had. intimat 

their own opinion on the subject. To 
show the inaccuracy of this statement, it 
would be necessary to refer to dates. On 
the 21st of May, a question was put by his 
hon. friend ( Mr. Monek ) which was an- 
swered by the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; and in the course of the conversation 
which followed, the noble marquis stated 


opinion. had been said 
0 


respecting an authority for her majesty to 
attend the coronation : but it.was clear 
that there was no necessity for any such: 
authority, as her majesty had a right, as 
a subject, to attend the ceremony as @ 
spectator, The noble marquis also said; 
that there was no right so clear as that of. 
the Crown with respect to this subject ; 
and that the coronation of the queen- 
consort depended upon the grace: and 
favour of the king. He at that time pro-: 
tested against the doctrine of the: noble. 
marquis; adding, that he had. not made. 
up his own mind on the legal question. 
—and protesting against the doctrine of 
the noble marquis, lest his silence on that. 
occasion should be construed into assent. 
This was what had taken place on the 21st; 
of May. It was not. the duty of her ma- 
jesty’s law officers to put in her claim 
immediately upon this. It was their duty. 
to wait her majesty’s orders, as they were. 
not her responsible advisers like the minis- 
ters of the Crown. Besides, as the coro- 
nation had been appointed in the preced-; 
ing year, and had been postponed, it be- 
came proper to wait until-there. was al-. 
most a certainty of its actually taking. 
place. The proclamation appointing the 
ceremony this year: was dated the Othof 
June ; and inserted in the Gazette on the 
12th. The memorial claiming her ma- 
jesty’s right to be crowned was settled at: 
his chambers eleven days afterwards; 
and upon a subject of such. great import- 
ance he was not disposed to take any, 
| great blame to himself for a delay. of 
eleven days, even had that not (as.it: 
had). been partially ‘caused by:the indis- 
position of Dr. Lushington. The holi- 
days had also intervéned,: and the British, 
Museum was shut, to: which place ‘access. 


was required for the purpose of making 
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some searches connected with the sub- | 
ject. The memorial was sent in on the 
25th, and as yet no answer had been | 
returned to it. There were now seven- | 
teen days to intervene before the corona- | 


tion, but there was ample time to alter the } 


‘arrangements, and yet keepstrictly with-— 
in precedents. There was an instance on 

record, of a proclamation giving only | 
sixteen days notice of the coronation it. | 
self ; and another, of ‘an alteration in the | 
arrangements being ordered only two days | 
before the appointed day. 

_. The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 

had not intended any reflection on her 

majesty’s legal advisers in their profes- 

sional character. He had merely con- 

trasted the rapidity with which they had 

expected an answer, with the slowness of 
their own movements in making the legal 

claim. The 2lst of May was not the 

only occasion on which the opinion of 
his majesty’s ministers had been mtimated 

to. the Queen. Between that day and the 


21st of June, her majesty addressed a let- | b 


tet to the earl of Liverpool, desiring to be 
informed what arrangements. had been 
made for her convenience, and who were 
appointed as her attendants on the ap- 
proaching solemnity. ‘An official answer 
was returned, stating that it was a right 
of the Crown to give or withhold the order 
for her majesty’s coronation, and that his 
majesty would be advised not to make 
any order for her majesty’s participation 
in thearrangements. The Queen rejoined 
insisting on her right, and declaring that 
she should. attend the coronation unless 
she were absolutely prevented. A res> 
pectful but equally peremptory answer 
was returned to her majesty, repeating 
the legal right of the Crown, and declar- 
ing that the former answer must be under- 
stood as amounting to a prohibition of her 
attendance. These proceedings clearly 
showed that her majesty was fully aware 
of the course intended to be taken by the 
government. There was on Saturday, a 
significant manner and an accusing tone 
about the hon. and learned member (Mr. 
Denman ),\as if there had been on the 
part of ministers an absolute denial of 
justice. Now, with these facts before the 
House, he-would ask, whether it was not 
rather hard to call ministers over the coals 
and blame them for the delay? Respect- 
ing the hearing of her majesty’s law offi- 
cers before ‘the privy council in. support 


of the claim, he had to state to the House, 


that this had been asked that very morn- 
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ing for. the first time. A. memorial 
dated on Saturday last had that morning 
been received from her majesty, addressed 
to the king, and desiring to be heard by 
her counsel in support of the claim, ‘This 
however was informally addressed, it being 
addressed to the king in his sovereign ca- 
pacity, and not to the king in council. It 
would have shown a want of respect to 
her majesty’s claim, if, when it had been 
formally presented, it was riot referred to 
the legal officers of the Crown. ‘Both ap- 


had become morally certain, With tes- 
pect to the former application, alluded to 
by. the noble marquis, he trusted the no- 
ble marquis would pay him andj his learn- 
ed friends the compliment to believe that 
they had not prepared it; in fact, it had 
been presented while they were on the 
circuit, and they of course waited for her 
majesty’s personal instructions on the 
subject. It had been represented that he 
had said, that the exclusion of her majes- 
ty’s name from the Liturgy, was of itself a 
warning that she would not be crowned. 
He was not aware that he had ever made 
any such observation. If he had, it must 
have been incidentally, as he did not see 
that the exclusion from the Liturgy, ne- 
cessarily led to an exclusion from the 
coronation. 

The bill was read a third time. Mr. 
Bernal then moved to leave out ‘ 1818,” 
and insert * 1821.” The question being 
put that 1818 stand part of the question. 


the House divided: Ayes 94. Noes 33. 


; List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Brougham, Hi. 
Birch, Jos. Becher, W. W. 


plications were equally informal ; but they : 
had.both been attended to. Upon the first, _ 
her majesty had been informed that no di- _ 
rections would be given to include her in 4 
the arrangements; and with respect to @ 
that which had only been received this " 
morning, he had to inform the Hose, 3 
that it was immediately laid before his ma- 4 
jesty, who had given directions that the . 
Queen should be heard by her lawyers’be- 
fore the privy council—it being first 7 
clearly ascertained, that this was no right, 
ut was a grace and favour. seh ie 
Mr. Denman certainly thought her 
niajesty’s advisers had a right to complain | 
that no answer had been sent to the mé- | 
morial from to last. iz 
The application itself, he contended, it | 
would have been improper to make until 
the actual celebration ‘of the solemnity | 
| he 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Colburn, R. ‘Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Carter, John Milton Jord 
Calvert, C. Moore, Peter 
Creevey, T. Monck, J. B. 
Denman, T. . Paulett, hon. W. 
Denison, W. J. . Price, Robt. 
Doveton, J. Talmer, C.F. 
Fergusson, sir R. - Rumbold, C. E. 
ane, John Rice, Spring 
Gurney, H. Sefton, earl of 
Grattan, Jas. Scarlett, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Sebright, sir J. 
Hamilton, lord A, Whitbread, S. 
Harbord, hon. E, TELLERS. 
Lusbington, Dr. Bernal, R. 
Martin, John Bennet hon. H. G. 


_ On the question, That the bill do pass, 
Jord A. Hamilton moved as an amend- 
ment, ** That a special entry be made in 
the Journals, that it be not drawn into pre- 
cedent, that any pecuniary Allowance, or 
augmentation of Allowance, be granted by 
this House to the junior branches of the 
Royal Family, either founded upon the 
Resolution of a Committee of Supply of a 
former Parliament, as has been done in 
in the present case, not only of a former 
Parliament, but also of a former reign, or 
without the usual and accustomed forms 
of a Message, and arecommendation from 
the Crown upon the subject matter of such 

ant.” The amendment was negatived, 


Poor Retier Birt.] On the order 
of the day for resuming the adjourned 
debate on the re-commitment of this bill, 

Mr. Scarlett said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of opening a discussion on this 
subject. His object was to withdraw the 
bill for this session. It had been his wish 
and determination that the bill should not 

without ample discussion. He need 

not remind the House of the causes which 
had prevented him from attaining that 
rt of his object. He postponed it also, 
in order to have an opportunity of acquir- 
ing strength to make an se reply to 
the gallant member (sir R. Wilson). He 
knew that the gallant general had got to- 
gether a great mass of legal matter to op~ 
pose him with. He confessed, that in 
order to meet this terrific battery, he 
was anxious to have a little time to brush 
up his law.. He was aware that many in- 
flammatory and calumnious misrepresen- 
tations had gone abroad on this subject. 
He assured the House. that his motives in 
meddling with the matter were of the most 
ure description. He felt that the exist- 
ing system of Poor-laws was most oppres- 
sive on one hand, and that it defeated its 


Poor Relief Bill. [1480 
own end on the other. He hadno motive 
but to restore the ancient system to its 
primitive state and intention. The only 
essential difference was, that the facility 
of removing paupers from the places of 
their residence was exploded. He propos- 
ed to renew this measure next session. If 
he should meet with encouragement he 
should bring forward another bill for the 
greater discrimination of the moral claims 
of those who sought relief, to prevent the 
profuse expenditure of the Poor-rates in 
some respects, by taking away some pro- 
visions, which acted as a premium for pau- 
perism. One of these was the rule, that 
every man who had two children, and was 
not possessed of property to a certain 
amount, was exempted from serving in 
the militia. This might appear very rea- 
sonable in itself, but its effect certainly 
was to deprive the militia, and throw upon 
the parish many able bodied men. For 
the present he should say nothing more, 
but merely ask permission to withdraw 
the bill. 

Sir &. Wilson begged to assure the 
learned gentleman, that as it was his in- 
tention to renew this measure next session, 
he would find him at his post, prepared to 
dispute every inch of ground with him. 

Mr. H. Gurney said, that as the hon. 
and learned gentleman threatened them 
with a renewal of these most dangerous 
discussions in the ensuing session, he 
could not allow the bill to be withdrawn, 
without the strongest protest he was able 
to make against all the principles on 
which it was founded. He maintained, 
that the understood right of the poor to 
reasonable support was as old as the law 
of England; that up to this time it had 
been the boast of England, that no man 
could be left to starve; that the learned 
gentleman’s bill went to the reversal of 
the law of the land, the laws of nature, 
and the law of God, and that its only pos- 
sible tendency would be, to make the coun- 
try a scene of rapine and violence and 
utter confusion, from one end to the other. 
The hon. gentleman referred to Harrison’s 
preface to Holinshed, in which he gives 
a description of the state of England in 
the 60 years between 1526. and 1586, a 
period during which a total. revolution in 
the — of all things had taken place, 
similar to that which we had witnessed in 
our own days, as affording :a striking 
exposition of the situation m-which we 
should have found ourselves, had we not 


been carried through, with whatever diffi~ 
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culty and inconvenience, by the existing 
Poor-laws. The dissolution of the monas- 
teries, a third of whose revenues at least 
went to the relief of. the poor, took place 
between 1535 and 1539, In 1526, Henry 
the 8th began the debasement of his coin 
which he continued to deteriorate to the 
middle of the century. On this came the 
flow of silver into Europe from America ; 
and.now, Harrison tells us, there was every 
where great and increasing luxury; that the 
prices of wares were augmented five fold ; 
that merchandize increased as prices ad- 
vanced; that trades were more skilful, ma- 
nufactures slighter; that 4/. of old rent was 
improved to40, 50 and even 100/; that the 
small occupyings and the commons were 
withdrawn from the poor; and that though 
there were ‘more ground eared than ever, 
the price of corn was such, it was * im- 
possible that the labouring man could 
reach unto it, but was driven to content 
himself withhorse-corn.” “Then,” pursues 
Harrison, ‘some also do grudge at the 
— increase of people in these days.”’ 
e says that the better part of the popula- 
tion were driven to emigrate to distant 
countries, and that the worse turned to 
rob; that there were in the country 
10,000 regular thieves of 23 recognized 
_ fraternities, and that there was no county 
which was not infested by 300 or 400 
wandering robbers, living solely by plunder. 
Harrison goes on to state, that “. Henry 
8th hung 72,000 thieves, and now the 
executions relaxing, those who dwell in 
the uplandish towns or villages shall live 
in but small safety or rest,” and finishes 
by observing, that «* the end must needs 
be that marshal law shall be executed 
upon them.” During this period of 60 
years there were ten regular insurrections. 
n thirteen years passed the Poor-law of 

the 48rd Elizabeth, and we have never 
had a rising of the Commons from that 
day to this. As to the. clause impeding 
the marriages of the poor { “No no!” from 
Mr. Scarlett. Mr. Gurney said he could 
hardly trust himself to speak on it.. But 
it was an attempt to bring the detestable 
system of Mr. Malthus to bear upon the 
legislation ofthe country,—asystem which 
every chapter of sacred history condemns, 
every page of civil history.confutes, and 
every map of a half-unpeopled world, after 
a duration of near 6,000-years,. proves the 
absurdity of, .Mr. G. said, that hardly forty 
years had elapsed since Dr, Price had con- 
vinced the philosophers of his day, that the. 


country was going so fast to depopulation, 


that there would not-beenough of English- 
men left to till the soil of their fathers. 


But he hoped and trusted that that House 
would never be led to legislate on the 


theories of such philosophers as these; — 


and least of all, to give any countenance 
to a doctrine which in this country should 
recognize a right in the rich, tosay to the 
poor, that they had no business to be boro; 
that it was in the order of nature that they 
should starve; and that whatever might 
be the abundance of his superfluities, from 
him they could demand nothing. | 
Dr. Lushingion said, that he would 
certainly oppose sucl: a bill, if he believed 
that it tended to degrade the poor; but 
his settled conviction was, that the in- 
crease of Poor-rates was an increase of 
misery. If he failed to express this con- 
viction from any unpopularity to which it 
might expose him, he should prove him- 
self destitute of moral courage. The effect 
of the present laws, was, to oblige the in- 
dustrious and prudent to support the 
improvident and thoughtless; to mulct 
the single individual for the support of the 


married. Every country long inhabited 


had been obliged to have recourse to 
emigration. Why should England be an 
exception? The bill prohibiting artificers 
from emigrating was utterly unjust in its 
principle. He was glad, however, that 
the bill of his learned friend was with- 
drawn for the present; the public press, 
the great instrument of discussion in this 
country, wouldin the mean time examineits 


details, and when the House should come . 


to consider it next session, they would be 
themselves better prepared, and the pub- 
lic would be found better informed re= 
specting it. 

Mr. T. Courtenay said, in reference to 
what had been observed with respect to the 
popularity sought by the opponents of the 
bill, that if any thing gave him cause to re- 
gret the part which he had taken, it was, the 
praises which he had received for his con- 
duct, in a quarter from which he neither 
expected nor desired them. ._He hoped 
that the learned gentleman would give 
the House, in the next session, an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Poor-laws upon 
their principle, and of coming toa de~ 
termination, either to abandon or main- 
tain that principle. He should, for-one; 
be prepared to maintain it. Ifout-voted; 
he must acquiesce; but he hoped ‘that if 
the House should decide with him, for 
upholding the principle of the Poor-laws 
the. supporters.of the present. bill would 
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jain with him in endeavouring to amend 


the laws in detail, by way of modification | . 


and qualification. He was even inclined 
to believe, that if the first bill of the hon. 
and learned gentleman should be defeated, 
he should be prepared to support, with a 
slight variation, the second bill, which he 
had that night announced his intention to 
intreduce. 

Mr. Harbord said, he disapproved of 
the principleof the bill, though he was 
disposed to thank the learned gentleman 
for having called their attentions to a sub- 
ject of great importance. | 

Mr. C, F. Palmer considered the Poor- 
laws as the chartered rights of the poor, 
and hoped the House would pause before 
it consented to touch them 
- Colonel Davies conceived it to. be un- 
fair to take that opportunity of making 
general declarations against the measure. 
Although he had been desired to oppose 
it, yet so convinced was he of its ne- 
céssity, and so friendly to its general pur- 
pose, that without predging hiniself to 
support the precise bill, he felt that some 
measure of that nature was quite ne- 
ceséary. 
.Mr. Monck said, he considered the 
Poor-laws to be an ingenious device for 
obtaining the greatest quantity of labour 
at the least expense. They ought there- 


fore to be abolished; but previously to. 


any attempt of that kind, redress must 
be given of great and numerous griev- 
ances, 

. Mr. Scarlett said, he would state to 
‘the House the opinions of an individual, 
with respect to the tendency of our Poor- 
laws, who certainly. did not deserve the 
imputation of advocating mad schemes. 
The person whose opinions he was about 
to ‘state to the House was Dr. Franklin. 
That eminent individual had said, that 
‘he was for doing good to the poor, 
but he doubted as to the means of effect- 
ing that object. In his youth he had 
travelled much, and he found that in 
those countries where most was done 
for the poor by the state, their situa: 
tion was the most deplorable. He 
thought that those who passed the Eng+ 
lish Poor-laws took away the greatest 
‘inducement. to frugality, industry, and 
morality ; dnd. had substituted a premium 
on idleness. and..crime. He. was of opi- 
that great :dhange in the habits 
of the people would soon be perceived, if 
the Poor-laws were repealed.’ 
» The order was then discharged. 
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Tuesday, July 3. 

ConsTiTuTIONAL AsSsOcIATION — 
Petition or W.Bensow.] Mr. Hob- 
house rose to present a petition from W. 
Benbow, late a bookseller in the Strand, 
but know a prisoner in the King’s-bench 
prison. He stated, that the petitioner 
was arrested on the 2}st of May last, on 
a warrant issued on the finding of two 
indictments for alleged libels; which in- 
Gictments were preferred against him by 
a body calling itself, The Constitutional 
Association.” It seemed that the judges 
now thought themselves justified, in cases 
of libel, in holding the defendant to bail, 
not only for his appearance, but for bis 
good behaviour also. The petitioner stated, 
‘* That on such arrest he was required 
to give bail, net only for his appearance 
to answer such indictments, but also for 
his good behaviour. until the sime should 
be tried. That the petitioner’s friends, 
though perfectly teady to answer for his 
appearance, were unwilling to bind them 
selves for the indefinite and undefinable 
good behaviour of the petitioner; espe+ 
cially as it has been industriously circu- 
lated. by the attorney for the prosecution, 
that their recognizanices would be forfeited 
by the mere finding of a true bill against 
the petitioner for any other political 
offence, though such bill might be found 
upon false and ea-parte evidence, 
though the petitioner. might be ultimately 
acquitted of the charge.” Now the words 
of the statute certainly did not require the 
judges so to hold to bail. They merely 
declared that it should be lawful for them 
so to do. “ That the. petitioner's trials 
must have come on in the course of last 
month, had not his prosecutors made 
them special jury causes. That, incon- 
venient and harassing as it was to be de- 
tained in prison, he flattered himself with 
the hope of being restored to liberty at 
the sittings after the present Trinity term ; 
but, to his inexpressible astonishment, he 
is now credibly informed that his trial can- 
pnot take place until the middle of Oc- 
tober ; and the assigned reason appears 
to the petitioner, most unsatisfactory and 
unwarrantable, namely; that the place 
where the Court of King’s-bench now 
holds its ‘sittings is to: be oecupied for 
some purpose connected. with the ‘am 
proaching cofonation.” It was possible 
| in the ease of this petitioner, that he might 
be confined thus fer six months.before his 
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trial, for an offence, of which the punish- 
ment, even upon conviction, might be 
only three months iroprisonment. “ That 
revious to his arrest, the petitioner was, 
Ce industrious application, gaining a com- 
fortable maintenance for himself and 
family; but owing to the death’ of his 
wife, and to the tender age of his children, 
having-no one to whom he could confide 
the management of his. business, during 
the leng imprisonment which he must now 
undergo previous to his trial, his creditors 
have. made sudden demands upon him; he 
has been under the necessity of shutting. 
up his shop, and his affairs are already in 
a state of insolvency.” The petitioner 
expressed a hope that the House would 
take into consideration his aggravated 
sufferings. 
The. Attorney-General said, he had no 
doubt that, with respect to the bail re- 
quired, the judge had exercised a sound dis- 
cretion. With respect, to the postpone- 


ment of the sittings after term, in con-| j 
sequence of the coronation, he did not oP 


ose that notion was ‘well- 

owever, it should appear to be so, he 
would willingly exercise his authority to 
shield the petitioner from any additional 
inconvenience on that account, by, obtain-. 
ing his discharge upon such security as he- 

- Mr. Scarlett said, that what had occurred 
was quite sufficient to show the inexpe- 
diency of taking such prosecutions out of 
the hands of the attorney-general, and come, 
maitting theavto the. care of a common at- 
torney. Under: the existing. law, book- 
sellers were.constantly liable to prosecu- 
tions for: libel in\cases: in: which their in- 
nocence of intention was:completely. mani- 
fest. The persons employed ‘by the Con- 
stitutional Association might go and pur- 
chase, or order a hook from a bookseller 
— ignorant of its, contents; but who 
would nevertheless thereby render: him- 
self subject to a criminal prosecution. 
The time was sufficiently. distant to allow. 
of the: calm consideration ofa case of 
that kind:whichk occurred: in the early: pe- 


riod: of the French: revolution. He.’al-/ 


luded to the. case of Mr. Johnson, who 
had been prosecuted':and’ punished: for: 
selling: a; seditious libel. r. Johnson; 
was a publisher of classical and’ other: 
elegant works: Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
wrote.a political: pamphlet, which he'ten-. 
dered to Mr. Johnson‘to :print, but with: 


which Mr. Johnson refused to have: any’ 


thing to. do. Having been-printed else- 
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where, a person went to Mr. Johnson’s 
shop and desired to have a copy, Mr. 
Johnson happened not to be at home, but 
his shopman sent for a copy to. the pub« 
lisher’s, and it wassold in Mr. Johnson’s 
shop:; the: consequence. of which was; 
that Mr. Johnson was prosecuted and pun- 
ished. This was an example of the way 
in which booksellers were exposed if the 
law were enforced with rigour. Under 
such circumstances, it was not surprisi 

that any man should find it difficult to 
on. his friends to become:security 
or his good behavour. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ConsTITUTIONAL Assoctatioy.] Mr. 
S. Whitbread observed, that though he 
should consider himself deserving of blame 


if he at any time unnecessarily. forced 


himself:on the attention .of the House, 
yet he should think himself still: more 
worthy of censure: if he ‘allowed a sub- 

ike : that which he was about: to 
ring under its consideration ‘to pass‘ un- 
noticed; He had been in expectation 
that some gentleman distinguished for 
talents. and: legal: knowledge would have 
attacked the misnamed Constitutional As- 
sociation. He. had been: disappointed, 
had therefore resolved not-to let the 
session-pass without calling the-attention of 
the House to a. society as odious in prin- 
ciple as: it itself! malignant in, 
practice. A difficulty existed in epposing- 
this society, because, though acting in 
disregard: of every principle of: justice 
and: equity, it: insidiously took shelter 
under: some quibble ‘of ‘the law.. He 
wished to avoid speaking. in rash terms of 
this Society. _ He would allow: that there- 
were many persons of exalted’ rank. con-. 
nected: with it. He believed, however, 
that, these: individuals had ‘been induced: 
to become members in consequence of 
the false title which had assumed: 
He was sure: that if,‘instead of belie 
called the. Bridge-street: Constitutional 
Association: for opposing disloyal princi- 
ples, it had: received “the ‘title of the 
Birehin-lane Plot, the names of ‘the: indi- 
viduals to whom: he: had alluded: would’ 
-neyer: have been-seen in- connexion: with: 
ite No person of the least understanding’ 
could: faite: perceive that: ‘this society 
was set on foot‘only by a few attorneys, 
for: their ‘own. ‘private emolument. He 
did not-blame:these attorneys: for having 
their own interest ; but he had’ 
aright to. quarrel with them when they. 
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resorted wee means of promoting 
that interest. No person would deny) 
that the law officers of the Crown. pos- 
sessed sufficient power to prosecute libels 
directed against the state; and no person 
would complain that they had not suffi- 
ciently exercised that power. He did 
not stand there as the advocate of sedi- 
tion or blasphemy, but as the opponent 
of the principles of this society, which, he 
believed, would prove more dangerous. 
than all the publications of Benbow and 
Dolby, added to the protected libels of 
St. James’s-street. Whatever might have 
been the crimes’ of Benbow or Dolby, 
the conduct which this association had 
ued towards thém was oppressive in 

the highest degree. The association 
assumed to itself the right of deciding 
what publications should be allowed, and 
what proscribed. The law officers of the 
Crown, in the execution of their duty, 
were subject to the influence of public 
epinion, and the animadversion of that 
ouse.. The association was und7r no 
such restraint, and whatever blame might 
attach to the society generally, each mem- 
ber would think that but a small portion 
belonged to him individually. He had 
always observed, even in the transactions 
of private life, that individuals acting col- 
lectively would openly avow proceedings 
which, in their individual character, they 
would have been ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. He did not pretend to any deep 
knowledge of the law, but he would con- 
tend that the association was formed 
against the common law of the land, and 
in opposition to the act of Maintenance. 
That act was passed to prevent oppres- 
sion ; and he thought that subscribing to 
prosecute individuals at the suit of the 
king, came under the description of 
maintenance, and within the contempla- 
tion of theact. The hon. gentleman then 
called the attention of the House to a re- 
cent proceeding in the Court of King’s- 
bench. A person against whom a prose- 
cution had been instituted by the associa- 
tion, applied to the court for a list of the 
subscribers to the society,. upon which 
the court granted the applicant what ap- 
peared to him the extraordinary privilege 
of questioning all the jurymen, in order 
to ascertain whether they were subscribers. 
to the .association. If the Court of 
King’s-bench thought. danger would re- 
sult to the interests of justice from mem- 
bers of this association acting as common. 


jurors, how much more mischievous 
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would it be for such persons to serve as: 
grand jurymen! If a grand jury did not. 
find a true bill, there was an end of all. 
prosecution ; but if the majority of the 
jury was composed of members of this as- 
sociation, what chance of escape would 
remain to an individual prosecuted at the 
instance of the association. If, however, 
a@ person prosecuted by the society should 
eventually escape, how was he to obtain 
indemnification for the expense he might 
have incurred, or remuneration for his 
loss of time? He would find it difficult 
to prove that the prosecution originated 
in malicious motives on the part of the 
members of the society, either collectively 
or individually. It would be sufficient to 
justify the belief of malicious motives, if 


It could be shown, that the prosecution. 


was instituted without probable cause ; 
but it ought always to be remembered, 
that it rested with the judge to decide 
whether the finding of a bill by the grand: 
jury was not reasonable cause, and if the 
judge should happen to be a member of 
the association, what doubt could be en- 
tertained of the nature of ‘his decision ?. 
The association was opposed to the spirit 
of the constitution, and had a tendency 
to corrupt justice at’its source. The le- 
er was bound to protect the people 
rom acts of oppression. He trusted the 
House would not shut its eyes to the pro- 
ceedings of the association, because it 
acted under the mask of law, and was. 
patronized by peers, old women, and his. 
majesty’s ministers. The two attorneys, 
Sharp and Murray, wished to become 
prosecutors for the public, and. to dis- 
pense with the exertions of the attorney 
and the solicitor general. He trusted 
that all persons of respectability, who had 
without. due reflection become members 
of the association, would withdraw their 
support from it. If, as he had reason to 
believe, there were any persons present, 
who had become new subscribers or share- 
holders in the concern, he hoped they 
would dissolve their connexion with it, 
before they became bankrupts in reputa- 
tion. The association might be compared 
with the inquisition of Spain: it was no- 
thing more than an inquisition on the 
press.. He acknowledged the power of 
the press, when employed. in # good 
cause ; but when used for a bad purpose, 
he thought it operated as a cure for its 
own evil. The Association pursued its 
victims by a system of treachery and de 


‘ceit; and if suffered to exist, he knew of 
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_no greater evil:that could afflict the state. 
It would destroy all confidence between 
man and man; individuals would find it 
necessary to avoid each other, as in a 


town where a pestilential fever raged. If 


rmitted to continue, it would effectually 
put an end to all discussion on political 
subjects. The hon. gentleman concluded 
with moving, ** That an humble Address 
be onene to his Majesty, praying him 
to direct his Attorney-general to enter a 


nolle prosequi upon all indictments laid | 


against individuals by the society styling 
itself the Constitutional Association. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that ifhe understood 
the practice of the Court of King’s-bench 
rightly, it would be impossible to put a 
stop to prosecutions instituted against in- 
dividuals by the society in question, in 
the way proposed by the motion. The 
court never inquired who the prosecutor 
was. The hon. member had described 
the principles of the association as odious : 
he wished, however, the hon. gentleman 
had described what those principles were. 
In the light in which he (Mr. B.) viewed 
the association, it was nothing more than 
a certain set of gentlemen, who consi- 
dered that libels ought to be punished. 
He could distinguish, however, between 
the principle on which the association was 
founded, and that on which it was con- 
ducted. The hon. member seemed to 
think, that no person might assume the 
authority of the attorney-general. He 
apprehended that this opinion was con- 
trary to the law and the constitution. 
Every person who prosecuted another, as- 
sumed the character of a public prose- 
cutor, by acting in theking’s name. The 
office of the attorney-general was only an 
exception to this rule. In every part of the 
country societies existed for the prosecu- 
tion of . different offences; and he could 
see no distinction between the principle 
on which they were founded, ‘al that on 
which the present association existed. He 
thought it was improbable that the society 
could have originated from the selfish 
schemes of :a few professional individuals. 
Had the association originated in this 
manner, it never would have been able to 
attract so much notice. The very cir. 
eumstance of its having been alluded 
too frequently in’ that House, proved 
that the society had done, and was doing, 
a great deal,—of good or evil, he would 
not pretend to say. He was of opinion, 
that the more the attention of the country 
ae towards the society, by the 


Constitutional Association. 
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discussions in that House, tlie more the 
subscribers to it would increase. At the 
time of the French revolution, a society 
of a similar nature to the present was 
allowed to exist, and gave rise to no 
doubts as to its legality. ‘The society to 
which he alluded obtained the sanction of 
an eminent legal authority, first in his 
place in the House of Peers, and after- 
wards in his judicial character on the 
bench. Another eminent'legal authority, 
lord Kenyon, had also given an opinion 
in favour of the legality of that society. 
No single transaction of the association 
had been considered a fit subject for legal 
investigation; he thought it unreasonable 
therefore that the House should be-called 
upon to put it down. If the association 
had presented a large number of indict- 
ments to the grand jury, and the grand 
jery had thrown them out, he should 
then have supposed that the society was 
acting indiscreetly; but he believed it 
was complained of that the grand jury 
had found too many bills. It might be 
recollected, that prosecutions were for- 
merly entered against clergymen for non- 
résidénce, by private individuals, without 
the intervention of the attorney-general. 
There had been no attempt to impeach 
the association on the ground of law. 
Many other societies were founded on a 
similar principle. He might refer, for 
a particular example, to the society for 
the Suppression of Vice. But the society 
of 1793 was exactly similar to the asso- 
ciation now attacked. ‘ 

Dr. Lushingion thought it not a little 
extraordinary that, after the almost unin- 
terrupted power which hon. gentlemen 
opposite had maintained for the last thirty 

ears, and in the face of the numerous 
aws which, under their administration 
had disgraced the Statute book, a cabinet 
minister should stand up in his place and 
admit the necessity of such an association 
as this to carry the laws against libel and 
sedition into effect. tise 
Mr. Bathurst—1I did not’ say one 
word as to its necessity. : 

Dr. Lushington—The right hon. gen- 
tleman denied that he admitted its ne- 
cessity: but did he not defend it as being 
constitutional, and as a society whose ex- 
istencé was desirable? Did he not allow 
that government were willing to receive 


1 the assistance of sir John Sewell; Mr. 


Sharp, and Mr. Murray ? Either the so- 

ciety was useful, or it was not. It was 

necessary, or it was not. If it was neces- 
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sary, then the attorney-general had not 
done his duty, and ought to be made to 
do it. But he did not mean to blame his 
learned friend, for he had selected gases 
for prosecution wherever proper ones oc- 
curred, and he was fully competent to 
continue the exercise of that power which 
was vested in his office, without the gra- 
tuitous assistance thus pressed upon him. 
The right hon. gentleman had said that 
this association. was quite constitutional, 
and not without a parallel. These pa- 
rallels were to be found, first in the asso- 
ciation of 1797, of which Mr. Reeves 
was secretary. But that society, he be- 
lieved, never commenced a single prose- 
cution. The other parallel was one al- 
most too contemptible to mention,—bhe 
meant the society for the Suppression of 
Vice—that society whose business it was 
to dive into obscene pamphlets and prints, 
and to prosecute the poor for what they 
called the profanation of the sabbath, but 
which in comparison with their own con- 
duct on that day in the West-end of the 
town was wholly blameless. They were 
a set of cowardly pusillanimous hypo- 
crites, who prosecuted the poor and 
helpless, but left the great and noble un- 
molested. At the same time he was fully 
aware that many characters of the highest 
respectability and virtue supported that 
society. With regard to the allusion 
which had been made to the societies es- 
tablished for the prosecution of felons, 
they were established to put down moral 
crimes, to which all the world agreed to 
award punishment. But how wide was 
the difference, between those crimes and 
what were termed political offences! In 
the writings of Mr. Burke, passages fre- 
quently occurred which, if prosecuted by 
such a society as this, would have been 
strained into sedition in a charge to the 
jury delivered by a corrupt judge; and 
thus one of the greatest characters that 


_ever adorned it would have been lost. to 


the country. The hon. member then 
commented upon the difficulty which per- 
sons, if maliciously prosecuted, would 
have in recovering damages from the so- 
ciety. If counter associations should be 
resorted to, nothing but dissention and ill- 
will would be seep instead of that peace 
and quiet to which the country was so 
anxiously looking. wire 

Sir 1. Cholmeley insisted upon the ne- 
cessity of preventing ‘the exposure of 
obscene prints in the. windows, of shops ; 
and stated, -that they were frequently. 
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placed so low down, that children had an 
opportunity of examining them. He en- 
treated gentlemen to consider the dread- 
ful effects which these things must pro- 
duce, 
Mr. Wilberforce expressed his regret 
that the learned doctor. should have 
thought it necessary to go out of his way 
to attack a society which had effected 
great good, and of which he was proud 
to avow himself a zealous supporter, The 
learned doctor seemed to know as little 
of the object as he did of the proceedings 
of that society. If he would point out 
any off that society who had con- 
ducted himseff in the manner described, 
he would ugdertake that he should be 
dismissed immediately.. One of its ob- 
jects had been to stop the sale of obscene 
pamphlets and prints which had formerly 
found their way into the seminaries of the 
young of both sexes; in what manner 
yt object had been effected, the House 
would judge when he informed them, that 
out of 45 prosecutions which the society 
had thought fit, to institute, not one had 
failed. Another of its objects had been 
to put a stop to the profanation of the 
sabbath. In that pursuit, though not so 
successful as could have been wished, it 
had still been able to do much good. 
With regard to. the motion before the 
House, had there been greater licenti- 
ousness of the press than existed at pre- 
sent? indeed it was perfectly, insupport- 
able. Calumnies and detractions were so 
prevalent, that an individual was obliged to 
be either perpetually contradicting them, 
or to submit to a belief of the truth of them, 
Where, then, was the man who would 
not rejoice in the laws again 
pealed to for redress? So far from thi 

ing it to be unconstitutional that indivi- 
duals should endeavour to enforce the 
laws against the licentiousness of the 
press, he thought that it was most con: 
genial with the spirit of the constitution, 
How far the Constitutional Association had 
acted. properly or improperly in their en- 
deavour thus to entorce the law, he did 
not know; though he would not deny 
that the power which they had assumed 
wag liable to. abuse. He thought that it 
was the duty of a member of parliament, 
who saw the number of detestable publi- — 
cations now jn. circulation, to. call’ upon 
the law officers of:.the Crown to. enforce 
the laws agajnst them, which he thought 
they had not done. .The.merit of a soe 


ciety like the Constitutional: Association 
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depended much upon the manner ia which 
its objects were effected; and that, he 
must say, was not at this time in evidence 


before the House. They had only asser- 


tion against assertion; and he thought 
thathis hon. young friend, whom he respect- 
ed noless on his father’s account than on his 
own, had been led a little astray by his 
zeal for public liberty, in the motion 
which he had that night made. He hoped 
that those who saw the abuses of the 
press would go on vindicating the laws 
against it. Let them turn neither to the 
right nor to the left in doing it. Let the 


true John Bull and the false'John Bull be~ 


both prosecuted. By thus enforcing the 
laws, they would best promote the morals 
of the people, upon which the happiness 
of the nation mainly rested. 

- Mr. Denman said, that the great objec- 
tion to the constitutional and all similar as- 
sociations was, that they-could not exist 
without becoming a seminary for spies 
and informers. The person who could 
condescend to purchase a book from 
which he was to derive emolument on the 
conviction of the seller, would be ready 
to act even a more degraded part. 
If the book were not to be had for 
asking once, it would be asked for 
twice; and they might depend upon it, 
that the informer would not leave the 
shop without acquiring that which would 
afterwards prove a source of emolument 
to him. This was an objection to all so- 
cieties, but pressed with greater force on 
the Constitutional Society than any other. 
The learned member dwelt on the ille- 


gality of a. society, possessing latge funds, 


and established, not ‘for the punishment, 
but for the ruin of such booksellers as fell 
under their lash. The power thus 
placed in the hands of individuals 
was most enorinous, and the number 
of bills presented by thé association 
that had already been thrown out was 
enough to excite grave suspicion. It was 
impossible to calculate upon obtaining an 
unbiassed grand. jury to find the bill, and 
an impartial petty jury to find the'verdict, 


while the society extended in such infinite 


ramifications of power and influence. As 
to the formation of a counter-association, 
nothing could be more injurious to the ad- 
thinistration of public justice than for two 
parties to be constantly running a tace 
with each other, endeavouring to pour 
their several friends into: the jury-box, and: 
thus 8 ae a triumph dver tlie Jaw. The 
associ 


had been properly considered 
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a nursery for spies and informers: large 
funds were raised for their payment and 
encouragement, and instead of diminishing 
the number of objectionable publications, 
they would see them daily augmented, 
as long as it was rendered worth the 
while of any of these desperate seducers 
to crime to promote their circulation. 

- The Attorney-General said, that the mo- 
tion was not sufficiently distinct and in- 
telligible. Nobody had yet ventured to 
assert that the society was not legally con- 
stituted. If such were the case, the 
courts of law were open to any of its op- 
ponents. The fact that no appeal upon 
this point had been made to the proper 
forum, of itself showed that there was no 
ground for attacking its legality. In the 
same way, no attempt had been made to 
call in question the legality of the society 
for the Suppression of Vice, to which allu- 
sion had been frequently made, and be- 
tween which and this society he could see 
no distinction whatever. It was a most 
extraordinary doctrine urged on the other 
side, that the attorney-general was the 
only public prosecutor in the country. If 
he brought a case of libel into court, he 


was constantly assailed by the defendant _ 


or his counsel with the charge that he was 
proceeding by an unconstitutional mode 
— that he had filed an information ex-officio, 
instead of leaving it to the ordinary course 
of indictment, prosecuted by any private 
individual who might think fit to proceed. 
In this country there was, in® fact, no 
such officer as a public prosecutor: all 
prosecutions were instituted by indivi- 
duals, though in the name of the king; 
and lord Loughborough, as was well known, 
in the year 1792 stated that it was the 
duty of every member of society to en- 
force obedience to thelaw. So far from the 
society for the Suppression of Vice being 
illegal, his lordship at that time, when 
the press teemed with infamous produc- 
tions, asserted that these individuals were 
meritorious in the highest degree who 
entered into an association for the pur- 
pose of suppressing them. The society 
for the Suppression of Vice had been in- 
stituted a3 long ago as the year 1787, and 
its object was, to carry into effect the 
king’s proclamation against vice and im- 
morality; yet, from that day to this; no 
man had dreamt of attacking it on the 
ground ‘of illegality. It was very true 
that the constitution had armed the at~ 
torney-general with a particular power ; 
but the crime of libel was as wellknown 
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to. the. law as avy other, and individuals | the publications which were the subjects 
or societies had as, much right to prose-| of them was known. With regard to the 
cute for it as they might for felonies, or | Jegality of the society, he felt called upon 


fur the publication ef obscene prints and} t 


o say, as far as his humble opinion went, 


books. If the attorney-general instituted | that there was not the slightest ground 
a prosecution which terminated unfavour- | from which it could be assailed. Neither 
ably to him, the party accused had no| could he see in what way the individuals 


more remedy against him than it had 


composing it incapacitated themselves. 


against this society ; and the indictments | from serving as juryinen because they had 
presented by the latter were at least at-| contributed sums to its funds. He did 
tended with one advantage to the de-| not know why there should exist a stronger 
fendant. If. the attorney-general pro-| bias in their minds than in the minds of 


ceeded ex-officio, the information for a/|t 


he jurors who belonged to associations 


libel was filed on his sole opinion ; but in | for prosecuting felons. The question was, 
cases of indictment by the society, a| whether the law had been violated, and 
grand jury intervened, and was called | this they were as competent to decide as 

ae 


upon to 
complained of was or was not a libel. 


cide whether the publication | any other men. 


r. Brougham said, that in his opinion, 


Besides, if Mr. Murray or Mr. Sharp | a man might with perfect consistency ap- 
conducted. themselves improperly, the} prove of the other societies alluded to in- 
party aggrieved had his remedy against | cidentally, and yet disapprove of that un- 
them, although malice and want of pro-| der the notice of the House; as the dis- 
bable cause must of course be established. | tinction between them was as clear as pos- 
Perhaps an action under such circum-| sible. Some offences were, and ought to 
stances would even lie against the at-| be prosecuted, though many a man would 
torney-general for maliciously, and with-| feel a repugnance at having his name 
out prohable cause, filing an information, | mentioned in the same line with such an 
although there certainly was ne prece-| offence, even as its prosecutor. The ar- 
dent of the kind. As to evidence, the | gument drawn from the societies to pro- 
attorney-general was always obliged to| secute for thefts could not apply to the 
adduce the same species of testimony as | present association. How was it possible: 
the society: he was always obliged to| that a man’s feelings could be so interest- 
prove the publication by purchase at the | ed in the case of a theft as they would be 
shop of the defendant; and a complaint | upon a question purely political? Party 
might with equal justice have been made | feeling would interfere, end even the jury 
against him that he had directed a person | become contaminated with it, by the en- 
to purchase at theshop of Carlile, Paine’s | couragement of such a society as this. 


** Age of Reason.” The society had only 


The remedy. proposed would be an aggra- 


taken the same means of establishing | vation of the mischief; for, as had been 


their case. It had been said, indeed, that 
they had encouraged a man of the name 
of King to sell a libellous work, that they 
might prosecute him for the crime, and 
he had ventured to swear that he had 
never seen the book until he procured it 
for.the informer. Orton, on the contrary, 
deposed that he had seen one number, of 
the publication lying on the counter, that 
King gave .a good character of it, and 
that he promised to procure a whole set 
by the afternoon. Yet this was called in- 
citing to crime. He felt bound in justice 
to the society, and in common candour, 
to say, that it was fit that credence should 
be given to the affidavits on both sides, 
since truth was not to be obtained by lis- 
tening only to the representations of one 
party. It seemed a little premature to 
address the Crown to prt an end to 
prosecutions, before evca the nature of 


well-observed, it would lead to the pollu- 
tion of the very fountain of justice. The 
attorney-general had said, he. did not see 
that members of this association were dis- 
qualified to sit as jurymen on prosecutions 
instituted by the Society. e Court of 
King’s Bench, however, had declared 
them unfit, and had ordered, that the fact 
of a juryman’s being a member should be 
a good cause of challenge. He who sub- 
scribed to bring on an indictment, was 
certainly an improper person to try it. 
In the case of a felony, if a man had sub- 
scribed money to find the bill of indict- 
ment, this would be a good cause for 
challenging him as a juror; and yet in 
such a case it was not likely that any 
thing had occurred from the act itself to 
rouse the passions. But the Bridge-street 
association was founded in party feeling 
alone. Even their enthusiasm, however. 
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honest, was dangerous ; they attacked only 
those who differed from them in politics: 
and not the least objectionable part of the 
case was, the circumstance, that if the 
matter were carried by writ of error to 
the House of Lords, the last legal 
resort, there were some dozen of Bridge- 
street associators to give checkmate to 
the proceedings. Would any man of 
common understanding say that this 
was consistent with common justice? 
The influence of the members of this. 
association was not confined to Lon- 
don. How could an impartial jury be 
found in the country, half a dozen jurors 
being tenants of the duke of this, that, or 
the other, a member of the society? How 
could the unfortunate defendant have a 
fair chance? A counter-association, he 
repeated, would be worse than the present 
evil; for it would cause the whole coun- 
try to be split into parties, and would 
destroy the hitherto proud character of 
English justice. The strict legality of the 


association on its professed principles he. 


did not deny ; but the legality was no ob- 
jection to the interference of the House. 
The abuse, even of a legal right, might be 
a fair. subject for interference. He did 
not ask whether what Mr. King had said, 
or what Mr. Orton had said, was true ; 
but he was satisfied that Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Sharp had bragged of the commission 
of acts which were illegal. He thought 
it was not legal to go to a man’s shop, and 
say to him, « If you don’t agree to certain 
terms, I will indict you. If you do not 
admit your guilt, give up your property 
to us who have no right to ask it, and who 
cannot take it without violating the law. 
If you do not, besides all this, take an oath 
never to repeat that which we pronounce 
to be a legal offence, we will inflict legal 
vengeance upon you, and you must en- 
dure the consequence.” —To do this, was 
to act more like a robber than any thing 
else—more like a violator than a protector 
of the law. This he held to be illegal. 
If this was the law of England, he had not 
so studied it; if it was a part of the con- 
stitution, he did not understand it. If 
these proceedings were to be supported 
by peers, who might ultimately have to 
i upon them judicially ; then, all 
‘be could say was, that there never was an 
Association put down as illegal, half so 
much to be reprobated as this society, 
this terror to all good men, codkinbely 
known by the name of the * Bridge-street 
Gang.” There were, however, many per- 
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sons, belonging to the Society for whom 
individually he entertained a very high 
respect. To those he should prefer using 
the language of expostulation rather than 
that of reproach. He believed they had 
been drawn into the society by designing 
persons ; that they were the tools of others 
for whom no one could possibly feel any 
respect. ‘* Church and state,” ‘* social 
order,” and * sacred institutions,” were 
fine phrases ; but, in the present instance, 
they meant that it was necessary that a 
parcel of individuals should swell their own 
purses by using those of other people. 
Something bad dropped from the hon. 
member for Bramber, about the propriety 
of putting down libels on both sides; but 
what was the fact? Why, that all on one 
side were mown down, and all on the 
other left untouched. Benbow, he be- 
lieved, had been prosecuted for publish- 
ing a caricature upon his majesty ; but this 
caricature was actually a parody on an- 
other quite as gross which had been pub- 
lished against the Queen. One was a 
libel on a woman, the other on a man, and 
this excellent society had taken no notice 
of the first. The press had teemed with 
the most disgusting libels; yet had this 
immaculate association emptied all’ the 
phials of their wrath on the other side and 
on that only. The society was, in fact, 
evidently erected for party purposes—to 
punish libels on one side, and, if not to 
encourage, at least to leave untouched all 
those on the other. For these reasons he 
considered it dangerous that such a so- 
ciety should exist ; and if any thing could 
increase his abhorrence of it, it was the 
sort of defence by which it was endeavour- 
ed to be sustained. 
The Solicitor General thought, that in 
order to form a correct opinion on the 
resent question, it would be proper to 
inquire what was the state of the proceed- 
ings referred to by the motion. Bills had 
been found by grand juries against indivi - 
duals for various libels ; the judges of the 
courts of law had held these defendants 
to-bail; and now the House of Commons 
was called upon to address the Crown to 
stop these prosecutions without any in- 
quiry into their merits. The hon. and 
learned member here entered into a review 


of the proceedings against Dolby, and. 


contended that the society had, in the 
course of the proceedings, done nothing 
which was not justified by law. ‘The 
stock of Dolby was not-demanded ; he 
was only desired to give up the remaining. 
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| copies of the libel referred to in the in- 


dictment. His hon. and learned friend 
had not denied the legality of the society. 
Indeed, no attempt had been made in 
the superior courts to question the lega- 
lity of the society ; and an attempt made 
before another tribunal had completely 
failed. The hon. and learned gentleman 
then referred to the society of. 179%, 
which he said had been ably and eluquent- 
ly defended by lord Erskine himself, on 
the trial of Williams for publishing Paine’s 
« Age of Reason.” What, indeed, could 
be a more yer object than the 
prosecuting of seditious libels? And 
what sound objection could be raised 
against a society, which could not take 
a single step without the previous opinion 
of a grand jury? That such a society 
was capable of abuse he did not deny, 
but no ground had been shown to induce 
a belief that any abuse whatever existed 
in the conduct of these prosecutions. 
He begged to correct his hon. and learned 
friend as to a remark he had made on 
the proceedings in the court of King’s- 
bench on the motion respectiog the 
members of the association qualified to 
serve onthe special jury. The order 
of the court relied on by his hon. and 
learned friend had been made with the 
consent of the prosecutors themselves, As 
to the proposition itself, it was of so 
extravagant a nature, that it was im- 
possible it should receive the sanction of 
the House. 

Me. Scarlett could not concur with his 
hon. and learned friend in pronouncing 
this society to be legal: he thought it 
usurped the functions of the attorney-ge- 
neral, in whose hands prosecutions for 
political offences were vested by the go- 
vernment, and where he thought the dis- 
cretion of instituting them would be exer- 
cised with more coolness than this society 
was likely to use on such subjects. Any 
set of men arrogating to themselves such 
a power of prosecuting for political of- 
fences, a:sumed an unconstitutional power, 
which he considered dangerous, and 
which he could not easily be persuaded 
was legal. He meant to pronounce no 


conclusive opinion until he had all the | 


facts before him; but he must deny that 
the judges, as the matter stood, had con- 
cluded any thing upon the point of law; 
nor, indeed, did he know in what form 
their judgment could be summarily had 
upon so large a question, He thought 
there was a gtcat distinction to be drawn 
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between a society’ like this, and other so- 
cieties for: prosecutions not political in 
their nature; and he remembered that 
lord Erskine did, on a particular occasion, 
throw up his brief when the society, 
whose counsel he was, had refused td ac- 
cede to what he deemed a reasonable pro- 
position. He did not believe that any 
decision had yet been had, which went 
the length of legalizing societies: of the 
nature of the present; and, much as he 
respected the object and the motives of 
the members of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, he still thought that 
their proceedings were liable to great 
abuse. Suppose a society were formed 
to conduct excise prosecutions, and ano- 
ther for customs, and a third for other 
departments, let the House consider the 
state in which society would become in- 
volved: the nation would be cast into 
parts, and every individual employed in 
hunting down his neighbour. There was, 
he recollected, in history, a society framed 
upon such a principle: he meant that of 
Empson and Dudley, in the reign of 
Henry 7th, for enforcing the penal laws 
of the country. It did, however, so hap- 
pen, that Empson and Dudley were put 
to death for their conduct, Empson on 
that occasion made pretty much the satne 
defence that was now set up for this so- 
ciety: he asked, what he had done but 
support the due administration of their 
own laws, and that by the intervention of 
juries? The great danger of such socie- 
ties was their inevitable tendeney to poi- 
son the springs of social life. If the at- 
torney-general did nut perform his duty 
sufficiently, why not address the king for 
his removal, rather than attempt to 
quicken the administration of the law by 
constituting a private prosecuting society. 
At the same time he did not think that 


House the proper place to propound the: 


question of the law of the case, and he 
was therefore anxious that the motion 


should be withdrawn. If pressed, he 


should certainly vote against it, notwith- 
standing the .opinion he entertained of 


ithe unconstitutional character of the so- 
ciety. 


Mr. Whitbread said, that as it seemed 
to be the general wish, he would not take. 
the sense of the House upon the subject. 
With respect to the argument, that those 
who were aggrieved by the proceedings of 
the society would have their remedy at 
law, he would ask who were the persons 
from whom redress was to be sought? 
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Was Mr. Sharp to be the object of such 
prosecution?, All he knew of Mr. Sharp 
was, that he was a bankrupt, and that she 
owed 3001. to a member of that House, 
who was not likely to receive 300 pence 
in payment. 
The motion was negatived.. 


APPROPRIATION BILL.] Onthe order 
of the day for the third reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. Creevey said, that as this bill went 
to appropriate all the money voted during 
the session, he would take the present 
opportunity of making a few observations 
on the business which had: occurred in 
that House since they last. commenced 
their sittings,. He wished to express the 
satisfaction he felt on account of the late 
unanimous vote in favour of retrenchment. 
His hon. friend, the member for Aber- 
deen, had been repeatedly taunted by 
ministers, in consequence of his exer- 
tions ; but they had at last been compelled 
to agree to a resolution, which would, he 
hoped, be followed up. This advantage 
had been gained by adhering to the forms 
of the House, and by pursuing the path 
marked out by past experience. At the 
commencement of the session, he had said 
that committees of supply had, for a long 
time, been a mere farce, but that they 
should no longer continue so. His asser- 
tion had been verified,, The .subject. of 
the supplies had been so fully discussed, 
that the great body of the people of 
England were acquainted with them, and 
a pledge of pursuing a system of econo- 
mical reform in the next session, had been 
obtained from ministers. This question 
of economical reform was nearly allied to 
political reform; because, when it was 
properly pursued, it brought them to the 
strong holds of corruption, that great ene- 
my of property, of liberty, and of law. 
He differed from his noble friend (the 
marquis of Tavistock), when he asserted, 
that the exertions of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen had effected nothing. He 
agreed with his noble friend, that the 
power of the Crown had greatly in- 


creased in that House; but still he was of | 


_ opinion that the freedom of speech which 
they enjoyed, and the publicity which 
was given to their debates, were ad: 


vantages of the highest importance; and 


from these, if from any causes, they might 
look forward to economical reform in the 
next session. The House was, he thought, 
in progress to do a great. .deal of good, 
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What had occurred was a sort of triak 
of the machinery of parliament, and 
it was found to work admirably well. 
It was very true that upon many oc- 
casions not more than a hundred persons 
voted on the subjects introduced by the 
hon. member for Aberdeen; but it was a 
matter of great congratulation, to find 
those subjects, which were formerly so 
much neglected, attracting the serious 
attention of such men as the member for 
Yorkshire, and the member for Blechingley 
(lord Milton and the marquis of Titch- 
field.) The hon. gentleman then advert- 
ed to what had been done in consequence 
of the exertions of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, with respect to the re-~ 
ceivers-general of the land-tax; and ex- 
pressed a hope that government would 
pursue a similar course with reference to 
the department of stamps. He alluded 
also to the motion he had made on the 43 
per cent duties. That fund would, he 
trusted, be placed at the disposal of 
government at no distant period, as part 
of the revenue of the country, instead of 
being dealt out in pensions to the gentle- 
men and ladies who at present monopolized 
it. He conceived, notwithstanding the 
fate of the motion which had been in- 
troduced by the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury, that a place bill ought to be carried 
into effect. It was absolutely necessary 
for the due protection of the constitution. 
The Grampound bill gave him much satis- 
faction. It was a measure most favour- 
able to the people of England, since it 
recognized the principle that population 
and property had a claim to representa- 
tion. The hon. member concluded b 
expressing his regret that the bill of his 
hon. friend (Mr. M. A. Taylor) for the 
better administration of justice in the 
court of chancery, had not been agreed 
to. Every body acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings of the court must feel the neces- 
sity of such a measure. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rejoiced 
to observe the good humour which now 
prevailed on the other side of the House ; 
but to which the gentlemen opposite ap- 

‘ed, at times, to be entirely strangers. 


' He trusted, that in the next session of 
parliament they would be equally pleasant. 
They appeared to have receded in a con~ 


siderable degree from that political and 


constitutional Utopia which they had 


originally set up. The hon. gentleman 
had given a very proper rebuke to: the: 
noble member for Bedfordshire, who 
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despaired of any good being effected by 
that House. The hon. member had, how- 
ever; his gloomy moments, as well as 
the noble lord. ~He seemed to think 
that a place bill was necessary to pre- 
serve the purity of parliament ; and yet, 
the hon. member admitted, that parlia- 
ment, as now constituted, was fit for all 
useful and practicable purposes. The 
hon. member seemed to have arrived at 
a sort of candid state of mind; and he 
would certainly appeal to: him when- 
ever he wanted a historiographer of 
the by-gone session. He had given great 
credit to the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
on account of the refurm which had taken 


_ place with respect to receivers-general of 


the land-tax; but he must here put in a 
little caveat, because this reform was de- 
termined on by ministers before the 
hon. member for Aberdeen submitted his 
motion to the House. With respect to 
the question of stamps, he hoped the 
hon. member would view the conduct of 
ministers on that subject with the same 
satisfaction with which he looked at their 
proceedings towards the receiver-general 
of the land-tax. The hon. gentleman 
had now found out that the two addresses 
to the Crown, which had been proposed 
on a former night, were nearly equal in 
their object; but he did not go so far as 
the hon. member for Aberdeen, who, after 
due ‘reflection, had discovered that the 
address supported by ministers was much 
better than his own. [A laugh.] . It ap- 
from this circumstance, that the 

two sides of the House were at length 
coming to a good understanding. The 
hon. member. had, however, complained 
on various occasions, that, notwithstand- 
ing his efforts and those of his friends, 
not a shilling of expense had been saved 
to the country. His consolation, under 
all his defeats, had been, that a great deal 
would be effected in the next session. 
He could assure the hon. member, that 
toinisters felt a most anxious desire to re- 
duce the public expenditure as much as 
they possibly could; and if the hon. mem- 
ber: and his friends. came to the discussion 
next session with the same temper which 
they had displayed that evening, it would 
certainly turn out a.far more agreeable 
session than he had found the present 
Mr. Brougham said, it must give great 
satisfaction to the House to learn, that 
the reform. in:the department of the re- 
Ceivers-general of the Jand-tax had been 
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determined on by ministers before’ the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had introduced 
his motion. It would: have been well, 
however, if the nuble lord had taken the 
present opportunity:to state what other 
retrenchments he and his colleagues had 
in store. He ought to give to the 
historiographer the materials by which he 
could prove to future ages who was the 
great author of economical reform in the 
present day. The repeal of the agricul- 
tural horse-tax was the only point of mo- 
ment which his hon. friend had omitted 
to notice. He was rejoiced at- the 
abandonment of that tax, which produced 
470,000/. a year, because it was not to 
be supplied by other taxes, but must be 
met by economy and _ retrenchment. 
[Hear!] 


_ The bill was then passed. 
_ The Marquis of Londonderry, in rising 
to move that the House adjourn till Tues- 
day next, begged to observe, what ‘it 
might be agreeable for their constituents 
to. know, viz. that. upon an average the 
House had sat eight hours and forty mi- 
nutes daily, for every sitting day through- 
out the session. This was exclusive of 
the business done in the morning in the 
committees, -So that whatever might be 
the opinion of hon. members opposite, or 
of persons out of doors, it was plain, that 
if the House of Commons did no good, it 
was not for want of labour. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 5. 
_ GRANT TO THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. | 
On the order for committing the Duke of 
Clarence’s Annuity bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that it 
certainly was not his intention to oppose 
the principle of this grant, or that on 
which the arrears were given from the pe- 
riod of the original vote. On the contrary, 
he approved of both parts of the measure. 
He thought the Commons had done cre- 
dit.to themselves.in reverting. in this bill 
to the general principle which ought to 
guide all grants of the kind, and giving 
the annuity from the time of ‘his royal 
highness’s marriage. He could not, how- 
ever, refrain from calling. their lordships’ 
attention to the situation of the. duke. of 
Cumberland, who had, in his opinion, been 
treated very unfairly. It was not easy to 
conceive on what ground: his royal high- 
ness was not placed on ‘the same footing 
with the rest of the king’ssons. If there 
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were personal considerations, they would 
not afford a sufficient ground, for it was 
not for parliament to enter into them. If 
such considerations were to form a ground, 
their decisions might be subject to the in- 
fluence of favour and cabal. Indeed, after 
the judgment passed on an investiga~ 
tion which took place at the bar of that 
House last year, it could not be supposed 
that their lordships had agreed to a grant 
of 50,000/. a year on any other principle 
than on that to which he had already re- 
ferred, namely, that the sum was consi- 
dered what was fitting for the support of 
the rank and dignity of the person to 
whom it was given. The duke of Cla- 
rence had distinguished himself in the 

blie service. In the proceedings in that 

ouse he had often differed with his.royal 
highness if opinion ; but the propriety of 
his conduct was well known to their lord- 
ships, His character was above any at- 
tempt to asperse it; and he was sure that 
nothing would give that illustrious person 
greater pleasure than to see any mean 
slanders which might have been circulated 
nupeotes him put in a tangible shape. 
- The Earl of Limerick concurred in the 
sentiments expressed .: his noble friend, 
and warmly eulogized the character and 
conduct of the royal duke. 

The bill was ordered to be committed 
to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, July 9. 


AGRicuLTURAL Horse Duty ReE- 
PEAL Briu.} On the order of the day, 
for the third reading of this bill, 
_ The Earl of Lauderdale said, tliat after 
thé declarations recently made by the no- 
ble earl opposite of the necessity of keep- 
ing up the revenue, he was surprised to 
find that he had agreed to a measure by 
which 500,000/. of that revenue were 
givenup. He would repeal taxes equi- 
valent to the ce ge the sinking fund ; 
for nothing could be more foolish under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
than for bs a pur aye draw from the 
ckets of the people that money, which, 
in their power to spend, wotld give 
life to trade. He believed the public 
would reap more benefit from a diminu- 
tien of the duties on soap, candles, lea- 
ther, arid other -articles of genéral con- 
sumption, than ‘from the repeal of this tax. 
The repeal too, would prove of little va~ 
lue to those to whom the boori was given. 


Agricultural Horse Duty Repeal Bill. 
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He believed this measure was resorted to 
in consequence of the disappointment 
created by the report of the agricultural 
committee, than which he never knew a 
more unsatisfactory production. It stated 
what was very true, and what was well- 
known without a committee—that no -re- 
medy could be applied, and that nothing 
was to be done but to wait the effect of 
time. Their lordships ought to inquire 
farther, before they proceeded with this 
bill. They ought to inquire into the ge- 
neral s.ate of the taxation. This session 
the agriculturists had succeeded in re- 


moving a tax. Next year the manufac-. 


turers might come forward in the same 
manner. He would be glad to know what 
would become of that revenue, on the ne- 
cessity of maintaining which the noble 
earl opposite had so strongly insisted, if 
taxes were to be repealed with the little 
consideration ‘with which this had been. . 

The .Earl of Liverpool said, he had 
much rather the proposition of this bilk 
had not come before their lordships, but 
since it was before them, he conceived 
that, under all the cireumstances of the 
case, it was his duty to give it his support 
When a committee to inquire into the 
agricultural distress was suggested, he ob- 
jected to the proposition, on the general 
ground that he saw.no chance of good, 
but much of evil, from such an investiga- 
tion. He had also stated, that the distress 
had nothing to do with the state of the 
revenue or taxation; and when he 
said that, it was plain that he could see 
no useful result to which such inquiries 
could lead. The noble lord, however, 
was for appointing a committee to see 
what taxes could. be repealed. He be- 
lieved that such an inquiry would have a 
result similar to that which had taken 
place respecting the agricultural distress. 
He never knew a case in which seven or 
eight persons got together to consider 
how taxes to a certain amount might be 
removed, but each had the repeal of 
some particular tax in view, which he in- 
sisted ought to take precedence of: all 
others. The noble lord had declared, 
that he would prefer the repeal of the 
duties on soap, candles, and some other 
articles. Now, though he did not mean to 
say that the agricultural horse duty would 
have been his first choice, he would cer- 
tainly much rather repeal it. than any of 
the taxes.on those articles to which the 
noble: Jord had alluded ; for, in the pre- 
sent state of the revenue, nothing could 
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be more unwise than the substitution the 
noble lord had suggested. i 

The Earl of Carnarvon expressed his 
dissent from the noble earl’s declaration, 
that the distress experienced through the 
country had no connexion with the state 
of the revenue or taxation, He, on the 
contrary; considered the connexion to be 
most intimate, and was of opinion that it 
would: not be long before ‘it would be 
found to be impossible to pay the taxes at 
the present rate of the currency. It was 
plain that indirect taxation had reached 
its maximum ; and it was now of very lit- 


tle importance, with a view to revenue - 


whether a certain amount of. duties were 
increased or reduced. It was,.indeed, 
most probable that reduction would be 
found the best mode of increasing the re- 


‘venue. He should be much mistaken if 


the great question of economy did not 
soon press itself in a most formidable man- 
ner on the attention of parliament. » Their 
lordships had often been told that things 
would find their level; and he admitted, 
that in ordinary times this was to be ex- 
pected; » but. what, adjusting principle 
could now. operate; against the counter- 
acting influence of the national debt? 
‘Fhe great evil was, the connexion between 
the alterable. rate of currency, and. the 
unalterable debt. The value of money 
had been rashly changed; and he. was 
convinced, if some correcting measure 
were not adopted, that parliament would 
ultimately have to come to this conclu- 
sion—that it was impossible to continue 
to pay the present interest of the national 
debt, and to. support such a sinking fund 
as would enable the. country to look for- 
ward to the possibility of opposing an 
enemy with vigour in any ‘ature war. 
Either the interest of the debt must be 
reduced, or the great establishments of 
the government cut down.. It was press- 
ing down the country, and would press it 
so low as to leave it no longer the means 
ef supporting that station it ought to hold 
among nations. Before this time next 
year it would be necessary for their lord- 
ships to come to some resolution on the 
subject of the revenue, and to’look the 
situation of the country fairly in the face. 
.. The Earl.of Lauderdale said, it was the 
fluctuation of the currency which was tobe 
complained of, and not its restoration to a 
true standard. After the currency had been 
brought back to 1ts natural state, nothing: 
would be more mischievous than any new: 
alteration. In speaking of reductions, the. 


Court of Session. [1508 
establishments of 1'792 had been often re- 
ferred to: but it ought to be recollected 
that-this was now a much richer ‘country 
than it was at that period.’ Were the 
country prest by a foreign enemy, he 
should have no apprehension ; for he knéw 
its powers to be’ much greater than‘in 
1792. There would, in such a case, be 
no fear of increasing the revenue, if the 
minister knew how to lay on taxes ina 
manner best adapted to the resources of 
- The bill was then read a third time. — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 10. 

Court oF Sxrsston —PeETITION oF 
W. Jameson.] Mr. Hume rose to 
present a petition from a Mr. Jameson, a 
writer to. the signet in Scotland, who 
complained of. having sutfered severely 
from acts of Sederunt in the Court of 
Session. By these acts the court had the 
power of superseding acts of parliament. 
It was impossible for a suitor in that court 
to know what act was in force, or in dis- 
use ; for, strange to say, it rested entirely 
with the judges to declare which laws 
were in force, and which were in desue- 
tude. Nay, one judge of the court had’ 
declared the clause of a bill to be in force, 
while another held that it was not. If, 
then, the law was held to be a lottery in 
England, how much more uncertain was 
it in Scotland. The commissioners of 
inquiry had stated, that the gtievancenow 
complained. of should be inquired into ; 
but no further mention was made of it. 
He had last year presented a petition from 
a Mr. Hay, onthe same subject. It was 
the opinion of Blackstone, that if the ju- 
dicial and legislative functions were united 
in the judges, the lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties of the people would be at the mercy 
of a few individuals. It was only ne- 
cessary to put a wig and a gown on any 
individual in order to qualify him to give 
lectures on public matters. Wehad many 
instances of judges going out ‘of their 
way, for the purpose of delivering - opi-’ 
nions on matters not connected with their 
duty. Witness the conduct of sir J. Sil- — 
vester, who, in delivering a. charge to’ a 
jury, went out of his way:for the purpose 
of praising the Bridge+street Association. 
He thought it ill became ‘men who were 
elevated to such high rank: by the mon- 
arch, thus to go out of their way for such 
purposes. The: magistrates.of Montrose 
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having quarrelled, a suit at law was insti- 
tuted, but the judges were unanimously of 
opinion, that the proceedings should -be 
dismissed with costs. On that occasion, 
the lord president Hope behaved in a 
grossly improper manner. The House 
would recollect that a few years ago an 
alteration took place in the set or con- 
stitution of the burgh of Montrose. Upon 
that occasion a noble friend of his brought 
forward a motion on the subject, when 
ministers defended the alteration, and 
the motion was lost. Let the House, 
however, observe the alteration which 
took place in so short a time.. The lord 
president Hope, in delivering the. opinion 
of the court, advised the magistrates that 
they should be cautious how they granted 
criminal warrants under the new. charter, 
as their situation might not protect them 
from. the consequences of a civil action. 
what must be the situation of the country 
if magistrates were to be deterred from 
doing their duty. ‘ g 
.- Lord Binning said, he must protest 
against all that the hon. member had said 
respecting the court of session as being 
totally groundless ; and he must add, that 
the hon. member had made but an ill use 
of his, discretion in bringing this subject 
forward as he had done. He denied that 
the judges superseded: the law by acts of 
sederunt ; and with respect to desuetude, 
he understood it applied only to certain 
Scottish laws, and not to any British act 
of parliament. He had no doubt this pe- 
tition would turn out to be one of that 
class of which they had already seen but 
too many. 

_ Lord A. Hamilton complained of the 
hardship of allowing the judges to. declare 
which laws should be held in force, and 
which in desuetude. 

_ Mr. Hume said, that so wedded was the 
noble lord to the abuses which, existed in 
Scotland that he believed,iftheywere shown 


to beas black as ink, it would be impossible. 


to induce the noble lord to. remove them. 
He repeated, that the charges against the 


lord president Hope were true, and ad-. 


mitted of no justification. He had on 


one occasion ordered a person, from the. 


bar, declaring that acts of sederunt should 
supersede the law of the land. 

_ Lord. Binning could not allow the im- 
putations thrown .out ‘against. his relation 
to pass unanswered. The hon. member 


might think that abuses existed in Scot-. 
land; and wish to reform them; but was, 


it fair to. make such an attack upon the 


* State of Education in Ireland. 
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character of an individual upon the last 
day of asession? . There was no man who 
knew the lord president who did not ad- 
mire and respect him, both in public and 
private. 

- Ordered to lie on the table. 


- State or Epucation 1n IRELAND.] 
Mr. Spring Rice,-in rising to move for the: 
14th Report of the Commissioners on the 
State of Education in Ireland, said, that: 
even in an economical point of view, the. 
subject to which the Report referred was 
of some consequence, for since the Union 
no less than 1,200,000/. had been'voted by. 
parliament, for purposes connected with: 
the education of the poor in the -sister 
country. . This vast sum had been ex- 
pended upon three foundations, which 
were not only useless for the purposes for. 
which they were intended, but mischiev- 
ous. The first of these foundations was 
the Protestant Charter Schools Founda- 
tions, for which 622,000/. had been voted 
since the Union; the next was the Found- 
ling Hospital, on which nearly half a mil- 


lion had_ been spent; the third the estab- 


lishment for the Discouragement of Vice. 
All these institutions connected the edu- 
cation of the people with an attempt at 
proselytism—at the educating of the chil- 
dren of Catholics in. the Protestant reli- 
gion.. The: result of this. was, that not 
only did these attempts fail, but -all other 
attempts at the education of the people 
were viewed with suspicion. . In opposition 
also to. the system; which excluded Catho- 
lics from these schools, others were estab- 
lished, managed .on a principle of exclu- 
sion towards the Catholics. The Report 
was drawn up by some of the ablest men 


Ireland had produced, and whose names. 
_| would ever be conneeted with its, politics 


and its literature.. This year, the House 
had voted 100,000/.. to the three establish- 
ments he had, mentioned. He did not 
find fault with the liberality of the House 
towards Ireland, but he hoped hereafter 
that this liberality would be shown in act- 
ing on the wise suggestions of their own 
‘Mr. Brougham said, he entirely con- 
curred: with his hon.. friend, as to the 
soundness of the principles, laid down by 
the commissioners. Nothing could be 
more sound in the present state of Ireland, 


than that any system of education at- 
‘tempted. to be made bt there, should 


avoid all suspicion of an intention of pro- 


selytism.. The state of the Established 
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Church and the Catholics, in Ireland, was 
somewhat different from that of the Dis- 
senters and the Church in this country; 
for whereas the Roman Catholics founded 
schools from which they excluded mem- 
bers of the Church, the Dissenters in Eng- 
land founded schools which were open to 
churchmen as well as to those who dis- 
sented from the Church. This led him 
to the-statement of the reasons which had 
induced him to put off his Education bill 
for the present session. His absence from 
town in the early part of the session, which 
had caused a delay, which he then re- 
gretted, in bringing forward the bill, gave 
time for a controversy which; had very 
widely diffused the principles of the bill. 
He had attended to the arguments of the 
various adversaries of the bill, and he 
should have had great pleasure if he could 
have found any. line that would have re- 
eonciled all their contending objections. 
The Dissenters thought that the plan was 
too much connected with the Church, and 
that too much of the exclusive doctrine of 
the church would be propagated under it. 
Among a number of the churchmen an 
opposite fear prevailed. Between those 
diametrically opposite opinions it was ex- 
tremel diffu t to'steer an even course. 
But this difference of opinion itself show- 
ed the necessity of meeting liberality on 
one side by concessions on the other. 
‘The controversy, (with a very few ex- 
ceptions), was carried on by persons sin- 
eerely anxious to promote the educa- 
tion of all classes of the people. To 
men in this frame of mind, or a little 
farther discussion was necessary in order 
that some matters might be explained. 
It was for the purpose of affording this 
opportunity that he had postponed the 
farther consideration of the bill. In 
postponing it he would only remind both 
parties how great the concession was that 
each expected from the other. Those 
who thought’ the bill opened the door 
too widely to the dissenter, expected the 
dissenter to support by means of the tax a 
system. of education from the benetit of 
which his children were excluded. If the 
regulations of the schools were such that 
it was made, if not- impossible, seriously 
unpleasant for the dissenter, the hardship 
would be the same. The object of the 
churchman was to maintain the necessary 
connection between the school system of 
the country and the established church ; 
but beyend what was necessary, not one 
step could be taken avhich was not con- 
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trary to equity, to liberality, and to the 
interests of the establishment itself. On 
the other hand, let the dissenters look to 
the plan as it now was, and they would 
consider that even if there was no modifi- 
cation in the bill, a very great sacrifice 
would be made by the church to the pecu- 
liar principles of the dissenters. He 
thought, however, he could see how to 
modify the bill in parts not very material 
in themselves, but which the dissenters 
attached great importance to. He had 
the warmest attachment to the dissenters 
as the true friends of education ;° and -it 
was in this. character that he ‘besought 
them to reflect what principle this bill 
gave up—that which was indisputed be- 
tween them and the church, in the bible 
society and in the Bell and Lancaster 
schools. The question as to these schools 
was, whether they should be conducted 
on such principles that the dissenters and 
churchmen could equally take the benefit 
of them? The churchmen ‘said that the 
catechism, the liturgy, and a compulsory - 
creed should be taught in these schools. 
The dissenters said that it was much’ 
better that no liturgy, catechism, or com- 
pulsory ereed should be taught, but that 
all sects of christians should be on an 
equality in these schools. Now this the 
bill sanctioned. One circumstance he 
hoped both parties would attend to,—that 
it was only by concessions that this great 
national object could be attained, and 
that if each was determined to give up’ 
nothing because it was a concession to 
their adversaries, the conclusion to which’ 
they must come was, that no national 
provision could‘be made for the education 
of the poor.—And this brought him to 
the last objection which he had ‘to men- 
tion; viz. that no sueh provision’ at alf¥ 
was necessary. This was the least found- 
ed of all the objections to the bill ;-for' 
though there might be some doubt as to 
the mode in which the provision should 
be made, the want of such a provision 
had been clearly established. The paro- 
chial returns were said by those who 
raised this objection to be ‘so incorrect 
that they could not be relied upon. His’ 
answer to this was very short ;—he would — 
put off the discussion of the bill for one sea~‘ 
son, and if they then found them incorreet, 
he must resort to other’ materials'to prove 
the necessity of'a provision for education. 
The proofs of the necessity of a provision 
for education did not rest on parts of the 


return which were doubtful, nor’ on'the 
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disputable number of schools or scholars, 
but on the personal observations of the 
Tn 220 out of the 800 parishes 
of Wales, the observations of the clergy- 
men uniforfily were, that these parishes 
were wholly destitute of the means of 
education, and that the people were 
extremely desirous to possess them. | But 
as a delay was to take place, he would 
point out a way in which the correctness 
of the returns could be ascertained. Be- 
sides the general digest there were several 
parts of the digest, containing each a 
county, which remained for distribution. 
If any person would send to him for the 
returns of the counties in which he re- 
sided,’ he would take care that a copy 
should be supplied. He trusted this 
notice would had the effect of inducing 
people to investigate these returns, that 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of them might 
be ascértained. He entreated the con- 
flicting parties to meet in the spirit of 
concession with mutual amity and good 
will. He would give his mite of conces- 
sion, and if there was any part of the 
measure which could be shown to be in- 
efficient or dangerous; or even if the 
whole should be shown to be of that de- 
scription, he was not so far wedded to it, 
in preference to religious toleration and 
the cause of education, that he would 
not willingly abandon it. He had turned 
his attention to every thing that had been 
said and written on the subject, but he 
saw no reason to depart from the prin- 
ciple of the bill. 7 ; 

’ Mr. Bright contended, that the Educa- 
tion bill was an attack upon religious 
Itberty, and he hoped it would be man- 
fully resisted by those who were interest- 
éd. The dissenters were to be taxed for 
the support of schools, the teachers of 
which were to be chosen by the establish- 
ed clergy, and who would teach in a man- 
ner which would be agreeable to that 
clergy. The accuracy of the returns in 
the digest had been disputed, and with 
reason; for the ‘Sunday schools were al- 
most entirely overlooked. He should op- 
pose the measure, as its tendency and 
effect would’ obviously be, to throw the 
whole education of the country into the 
hands of the established church, to the 
exclusion and injury of the dissenting in-. 
terésts. 
“Mr. Brougham said, his hon. friend’ 
had no right to assume that there existed 
on the part of the advocates of the measure 
the least disposition to do any thing in 
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the slightest degree offensive to any one 
class or description of religious sects, The 
report was agreed to by gentlemen who 
were as strenuous supporters of religious 
liberty, and as warm friends of the dis- 
senting interests, many of them bein 
themselves dissenters, as persons in or out 
of that House could possibly be. op 

The motion was agreed to. 


CORONATION OF THE QUEEN.] On 
the motion, that the House do adjourn, — 
' Mr. Hume said, he conceived it to be 
most important that the country should 
understand, before the prorogation of 
parliament, how her majesty was to be 
placed at the ensuing coronation, and 
that every precaution should be taken 
that was calculated to prevent the peace 
of the capital from being disturbed upon 
that occasion, If any of his majesty’s 
ministers had been in the House, he should 
have felt it his duty to have gone at greater 
length into this subject than he then felt 
inclined to do: but being one of those 
individuals whom a noble marquis on a 
former night had accused of having by 
their exertions risked the peace of the 
country, he could not allow himself to be 
placed in such a situation again as would 
compel him to have recourse to similar 
roceedings, without protesting most 
oudly against it. From the nature of 
the court to which her majesty’s‘ claims 
had been submitted, he could not draw. 
any favourable augury as to their decision ; 
though he was convinced that her lawyers 
had made out as clear a right for her coro- 
nation’as existed at present for the king’s, 
Taking for granted, then, that the deci- 
sion of that court would be against the 
existence of the claim, the point which 
he wished to ascertain was this—whether 
ministers intended to persevere in their 
system of insulting, persecuting, and op- 
pressing the Queen upgn all occasions, or 
whether they intended to assign her a 
place among the other members of the 
royal family at the ensuing coronation. 
That her majesty would attend in person 
at that ceremonial, he entertained not the 
slightest doubt. From what he knew of 
her spirit and resolution, he was con- 
vinced that she would be present at it, if 
not as a part of ‘iit, at least to prevent the. 
rights of future qpecaeeeer from being 
compromised an degraded in her person. 


It was upon that account that he now 
gave notice, that he should to-morrow sub- 
mit to the-House a motion on the subject. 
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. Mr. Butterworth lamented the intro~ 
duction of such a subject at a time when 
no minister was in the House to notice 
it. He trusted that her majesty would 
not. be. so ill-advised as to pursue the 

lan -which, the hon. gentleman had 
chalked out for her. She had already 
had ill-advisers enough about her; 
and he trusted, for the sake of the little 
credit and popularity which she still had 
left her, she would not interfere in the 
manner alluded to. 

Mr. Alderman Wood should not have 
risen, if it had not been for the extraor- 
dinary expression which had escaped from 
the hon. gentlemen, as to the little credit 
and popularity which her majesty retained. 
He was surprised the hon. member had 
dared to make such an assertion, when he 
must have known that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of his own constituents were 
strongly biassed in favour of her majesty. 
So far from her majesty’s popularity cing 
upon the wane, it had even increase 
since the conclusion of the infamous in- 
vestigation into her conduct. Her ma- 
jesty, he was sure, would not be dictated 
to by any person, as to the course which 
she ought to pursue. He had, however, no 
hesitation in saying, that it was the decided 
intention of the Queen to attend the coro- 
nation, notwithstanding any thing that had 
occurred, or that might occur, before a 
particular tribunal. 

Mr. Butterworth conceived that no- 
thing could be more ill-advised than her 
majesty’s intention of disturbing the coro- 
nation. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman intended his observations to apply 
to him, he could only inform him that he 
never had the honour, and most probably 
never should of being one of her majes- 
ty’s advisers. 


_ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 11. 


’ CoRONATION OF THE QUEEN.] Shortly 
after the Speaker had taken the chair, 
..Mr. Hume rose to submit the motion 
of which he had given notice yesterday. 
He began by saying, that we were now 
within eight days of the. coronation, and 
as yet it was not known in what situation 
her majesty was to be placed, with regard 
to that ceremony. Surely minister: would 
not renew the agitation of the pub!ic mind 


. Coronation of the Queen. 


by the exclusion of her ‘majesty ; for he | 
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thought that. nothing could so effectually 
quiet it as the participation by the Queen 
in the august ceremony which was about 
to take place. It was not without deep 
regret, though certainly without surprise, 
that he had heard of the decision of the 
privy council respecting her majesty’s 
claim to be crowned. That claim, he 
thought, had been clearly established by 
her majesty’s counsel; but it appeared 
that the privy council were of a different 
opinion, and they had so decided. He 
did not.mean to impugn this decision, but 
his own opinion was, that her majesty had 
as good a right to be crowned as the king. 
The House, from respect to the royal fa- 
mily, were called upon to prevent, if pos- 
sible, her majesty from being insulted and 
degraded. She was now placed in a situa- 
tion in which no queen-consort of this 
country had ever been placed before. 
She was the cousin, as well as the wife, of 
the sovereign ; and she was, independently 
of her character as Queen, a member of 
the house of Brunswick. So anxious was 
he for the preservation of the public peace, 
that he would willingly wave all question 
of her majesty’s right to be crowned, and 


‘receive it as a matter of grace and favour 


of the king. If his majesty should be ad- 
vised to grant this, he was satisfied that it 
would be received with joy and gratitude 
throughout the country. The hon. mem- 
ber concluded by moving, ‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to issue his royal proclamation, 
for the coronation of her Majesty ; thereby 
consulting the true dignity of the Crown, 
the tranquillity of the metropolis, and the 
general expectations of the poorle:. 

The hon. member had but just com- 
menced the reading of his resolution, 
when the Deputy Usher of the black rod 
was heard knocking at the door, and as he 
was concluding it, he was called to order 
by the Speaker, who reminded him of 
the presence of that officer. Mr. Hume 
immediately took his seat, and the deputy 
usher informed the House, that his majes- 
ty’s commissioners for giving the royal 
assent to several bills, and slso for the 

rorogation of this parliament, attended 
in the House of Peers, whither the attend- 
ance of the Speaker was required. The 
Speaker, accompanied by most of the. 
members present, immediately repaired to 
the House of Peers. — 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 11. 

Tue Kino’s SprecH AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE SEssIon.] After the royal as- 
sent had been given, by commission, to 
several bills, a Speech of the Lords Com- 
missioners was delivered to both Houses 
by the Lord Chancellor, as follows : 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“We have it in command from his 
Majesty to inform you, that the state 
of public business having enabled him to 
dispense with your attendance in Par- 
liament, he has determined to put an end 
to this Session. 

“«‘ His Majesty, however, cannot close it 
without expressing his satisfaction at the 
zeal and assiduity with which you have 
prosecuted the laborious and important 
inquiries in which you have been en- 
gaged. 

«‘ He has observed, with particular plea- 
sure, the facility with which the restora- 
tion of a Metallic Currency has been 
effected, by the authority given to the 
Bank of England to commence its pay- 
ments in cash at an earlier period than 
had been determined by the last Parlia- 
ment. 

‘“‘ His Majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint you, that he continues to 
receive from foreign powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition 
towards this country. 


Gentlemen of the House of Com- 

mons ; 

‘‘ We are commanded by his Majesty 
to return you his thanks for the provision 
which you have made for the public 
service. 


C1518 


‘¢ Although the public expenditure has 
already undergone considerable reduc- 
tion within the present year, his Majesty 
trusts he shall be enabled by the continu- 
ance of peace, and of internal tranquillity, 
to make such further reductions as may 
satisfy the just expectations expressed by 
Parliament. 

‘‘ His Majesty has commanded us to 
assure you of the gratification which he 
has derived from the provision which you 
have made for his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. ; 


*« My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 


‘¢ It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
his Majesty has observed the quiet and 
good order which continue to prevail in 
those parts of the country which were 
not long since in a state of agitation. | 

“© His Majesty deeply laments the dis. 
tress to which the agricultural interests, in 
many parts of the kingdom, are still sub- 
ject. 

“ It will be his Majesty’s most anxious 
desire, by a strict attention to public 
economy, to do all that depends upon 
him for the relief of the country from its 
present difficulties; but you cannot fail 
to be sensible that the success of all 
efforts for this purpose will mainly depend 
upon the continuance of domestic tran- 
quillity ; and his Majesty confidently re- 
lies on your utmost exertions, in your se- 
veral counties, in enforcing obedience to 
the laws, and in promoting harmony and 
concord amongst all descriptions of his 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

After which a Commission was read, 


for proroguing the Parliament until the 
20th of September. 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS or tue UNITED KINGDOM. 


I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY, 1821. 


An Account of the Orpinary Revenues and Extraorpinary Resources, 
constituting the Pustic Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


and IRELAND, for the Year ended 5th January, 1821. 


HEADS OF REVENUE, 


Drawbacks, Discounts, 
Charges of Management, 


NETT PRODUCE 
applicable to National 
Objects, and to Payments 
into the Exchequer, 


Orbinarp Revenues. 


CUSTOMS, including the Annual Duties ... 
EXCISE, ee the Annual Duties ..,. 
LAND AND "ASSESSED TAXES, including) 
the Assessed Taxes of Treland .........+00.+« 
PENSIONS awp? Is. in the £........... 
SALARIES 6d. in the 
HACKNEY COACHES 
HAWKERS PEDLARS. 
POUNDAGE FEES (Ireland) 
PELLS FEEG............ 
TREASURY FEES, and Hospital Fees (Do.) 
SMALL BRANCHES or te KING’S HE- 
REDITARY REVENUE 


14,440,881 
14,925 


10,743,189 13 1} 
4|28,622,248 10 
6,794,866 16 9 


8,313,148 7 44 
1,692,636 17 103 
20,771 14 


9,262 9 


22,343 14 
25,502 11 


4,392 10 
878 10 
3,419 13 
515 0 


127,820 7 11$ 


Tora of Ordinary Revenues 


Wegources, 


PROPERTY TAX anp INCOME DUTY 
Loltery, Nett Receipt 
Unclaimed Dividends, &o. | per Act 56 Geo. 3, 
From the Commissioners for the issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, per Act 57 Geo. 3, cap. 34, 
for the Employment of the Poor ............ 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ose 
From several County Treasurers in Ireland, 
on account of Advances made by the Trea. 
sury for improving Post Roads, “for build. 
ing Gaols, for the Police, for Public Works, 
Employment of the Poor, &c. &c. 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Ac- 


countants, and other Monies paid to the| 


Loans paid into the Exchequer..........0+...06 


GRAND TOTAL............ 


8,260,524 2 3% 


159,000 
25,849 


195,728 


56,380,796 16 114 


41,647 16 0% 
156,154 10 2 


283,810 7 11 


61,664 1 


Torat (exclusive of Loans) .....+.- 8,294,919 17 93 


57,304,650 11 113 
117,292,544 16 6 


8,294,919 17 93 


74,597,195 8 5% 


4 4 


|_| fiv 
| 
counted fo. Gross Revenne. 
5 114] 3,697,691 12 10 
10 9'| 3,092,687 0 6 
1 (455,332 5 0 
8,695,793 0 $91,584 18 
2,310,599 1104] 617,962 3 113 
21252 1 9] | 480 7 0 
9,559 6 5 996 17 3| ZZ” 2 
26,466 0 1 4122 5 9 é 
30,522 8 9 5,219 17 6 a : 
84 
878 10 0} - - - 
$3,419 13 3 3 
1} 
132,967 7 43] 5,146 19 43] 
57,048 5 15,395 15 6 
| 175,154 10 2| 19,000 0 0 
283,810 711} - - 
| 
0 0 
1 4% 
61,664 1 - - - 
27,292,544 16 - - 
62,692,115 
\ 
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III. 


ARREARS axv BALANCES or PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY 1821. 


[The Accounts of Arrears and Balances were not ordered to be printed.| 


| 
TRADE anv NAVIGATION or tue UNITED KINGDOM. 


I—TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and of all Exports from Great Brt- 
TAIN, during each of the Three Years ending the Sth January, 1821 (calculated at 
the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade 

with IngLAnp) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of 

the United Kingdom Exported, fromthe Valueof Foreign and Colonial Merchandize 

_ Exported :—also, stating the Amount of the Produceand Manufactures of the United 

Kingdom Exported from Great Britain, according to the Real and Declared 
Value thereof. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
YEARS, P ; i Produce and Manu- 
Total Exports. _{factures of the United 
| United Kingdom. {Colonial Merchandize.} Kingdom Exported. 


[ 1819] 40,135,952 0 | 44,564,044 14 | 12,287,274 15 | 56,851,319 9 48,905,760 16 


VALUE, 
or 1820} 33,625,740 17 | 35,634,415 11 | 11,278,076 17 | 46,912,492 8 | 37,939,506 17 
with (reland. 
1821} 36,517,262 2 | 40,240,277 10 | 11,490,339 $ 51,730,616 18 | 38,619,897 8 


35,845,340 0 | 41,963,527 0 | 10,835,800 6 | 52,799,397 7 | 45,188,249 9 
29,681,639 16 32,923,574 18 | 9,879,236 0 | 42,802,810 18 | 34,248,495 6 
1} 31,517,891 1 | 37,818,035 13 | 10,595,025 18 | 48,343,061 11 | 35,568,669 9 
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IV.—Trape AND NAVIGATION, 1821. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and of all Exports from IRELAND, 
during each of the Three Years ending the 5th January 1821 (calculated at the 
Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive exclusive of the Trade with 
Great Britain); distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandize Exported :—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported from IRELAND, according to the Value thereof, 
as computed at the Average Prices Current. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
Declared Value of the 


VALUE | Produce and Manu- 


Produce and Foreign n 
factures of the United 
IMPORTS. Manufactures of the TOTAL EXPORTS. Po 


ani 
United Kingdom. {Colonial Merchandize. Kin 


6,098,720 2| 6,436,950 14] 84,078 9 | 6,521,029 4] 11,776,860 14 


VALUE, 
inclusive of 6,395,972 17 | 5,708,582 15 61,882 12 5,770,465 7] 9,747,206 1 
GreatBritain 


5,167,014 10 | 7,089,441 11 89,781 6 7,179,222 18 | 10,308,713 11 


1,033,660 7 736,325 174 24,057 17 760,383 15 | 1,423,099 0 


poner ape 1,093,247 8 558,261 10 25,948 11 584,210 2 956,069 12 


GreatBritain 


VALUE, 


924,542 5 | 577,519 13 30,886 11 | 608,406 5 855,983 4 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
New Vessets Buitt.—An Account of the Number of VessE zs, with the Amount of 
their TonnaGE, that were built and registered in the several Ports of the British 
Empire, in the Years ending the 5th January 1819, 1820, and 1821 respectively. 


In the Years ending the 5th January, 


1819, 1820. 1821. 


Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 


United Kingdom 86,748 89,091 619 66,691 
Isles, Guernsey, Jersey, and Man ........ 316 1,381 16 1,451 
British Plantations .........000.se000 17,302 21,701 9,847 

| 104,366 112,173 77,989 
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2.—TRADE OF IRELAND. 
YEARS. | 
coma Vessels, 
(6) 
| 


xix} 


VessELs ReorsterRED.—An Account of the Number of VEssexs, with the Amount 
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of their Tonnace, and the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Navi- 
gating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the British Empire, on the 
30th September, in the ‘- 1818, 1819, and 1820 respectively. 


On 30th Sept. 1819. On 30th Sept. 1820. 


On 30th Sept. 1818. 


—- Vesseis. Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons, Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 


United Kingdom ...| 21,526 2,496,969] 154,891] 21,501|2,425,885| 155,277]2 1,473 2,412,804) 155,335 


Isles, Guernsey, Jer- 
3,613} 496) 26,295} 3,775 


sey,and Man......} 498] 25,639} 5,59 496} 25,712 


15,121) 3,485] 214,799 
2,666,396 174,579] 25,374 2,648,593} 174,414 


British Plantations 3,483] 221,860 15,488] 3,405} 209,564] 15,304 


Total ....+0...| 25,507|2,674,468| 173,607] 25,482 


VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE ForEIGN TRADE.—An Account of the Number of 
VessELs, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and the Number of Men and Boys 
employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages) that entered 
Inwarps, and cleared Ourwarps, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, 
from and t9 all Parts of the World (exclusive of the Intercourse between GREAT 
Britain and IRELAND respectively) during each of the Three Years ending 5th 


January 1821. 


INWARDS. 
| 
FOREIGN. TOTAL. 


‘Years 
BRITISH AND IRISH. 


Tons. 


Tons, Tons. 


~Vessels. 


1819...} 15,006 | 1,886,394 | 111,880 6,230 | 762,457| 43,936 | 19,236 | 2,648,851 155,816 


542,684| 32,632 | 16,189 | 2,351,812 | 140,188 
14,757 | 2,115,671 | 197,958 


1820...| 11,974 | 1,809,128 | 107,556 4,215 
1821...} 11,285 | 1,668,060 | 100,325 3,472 | 447,611} 27,633 


OUTWARDS. 


1,715,566 5,400 | 734,571] 40,181 | 16,842 | 2,450,137 | 146,791 


1820...| 10,250 | 1,562,802 | 97,267 
1,549,508 


3,795 | 556,041] 30,333 | 14,045 | 2,118,843 | 127,600 
2,969 | 433,328| 24,545 | 13,071 | 1,982,836 | 120,394 


| 
| 
i 
— 
q 
| 1819...) 11,442 
A 


V.—Pusitic 1821. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE—Sth Jan. 1821. 


Heaps or ExprnpiTuRe. 


Sums. 


ToTaL. 


I, For Interest, &c. on the Permanent Debt of the United 
Kingdom, unredeemed ; including Annuities fo 
Lives and Terms of Years 


If. The Interest on Exchequer Bills, and Irish Treasury 


Ill. The Civil Lists of 5 


England £.857,780 4 4 
Ireland ......204,231. 3 10} 


1,062,011 8 2 
Courts of Justice in England ...... 65,137 17 23 
The Mint 13,800 0 0 
other Charges | Allowances to the Royal Family, 
IV. on the Pensions, S66. 327,066 8 
Consolidated { Salaries and Allowances .c...+..+0+ 56,948 4 9 
Fund, Bountiss 2,849 0 0 
Miscellaneous 224,896 16 0 
Permanent Charges in Ireland...... 381,503 19 5} 
V. The Civil Government of Scotland i> « 
VI. The other Payments in anticipation of the Exchequer} 
Bounties for Fisheries, Ma- § Customs277,951 2 7} 
nufactures, Corn, &c, ... { Excise... 61,261 12 8 
359,212 15 3} 
Pensions on the ee Excise ...14,000 0 0 
Revenue ......... @ Post Officei13,700 0 0 
27,700 0 
Militia and Deserters Warrants, &c. Excise and Taxes} 51,426 6 104 
VII. The Navy, viz. 
ages 3,454,000 0 0 
5,255,086 1 
The Victualling Department SSE 1,132,713 7 


IX. The Army, viz. 
Ordinary 14 41 
Extraordinary Services...........0.0 986,140 11 4 


Deduct the Amount of Remittances and Advances to 


8,927,653 5 8} 


Imperial Loan ; and £,56,972 12 9, Portuguese Loan, 


47,070,927 16 5% 


1,849,219 13 0 


2,134,213 14 5} 
132,080 11 93 


438,339 2 11 


6,387,799 5 8 
1,401,585 5 113 


other Countries 1,229 12 0 
2 8,926,423 13 83 
X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to other Countries 
1,229 12 Oo 
XI. Issues from Appropriated Funds, for Local Purposes - = - 49,128 18 0 
XII. Miscellaneous Services, viz. : 
2,616,700 9 33 
71,007,648 2 6 
Deduct, Sinking Fund on Loan to the East India Company... se.--- 156,906 18 6 
*70,850,741 4 0 


“ This includes the Sum of £. 263,353 3 64 for Interest, Management, aud Sinking Fund, on 
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VII.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest, and DemMANps OvuTSTANDING, on the 5th 
day of January, 1821. 


AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING. 
Provided for 1,965,900 

Exchequer Bills provided for... 29,000 000 0 0 

30,965,900 0 0 

TREASURY, 

Warrants for Army Services......... 51,530 14 73 
Treasury Bills of Exchaege, drawn from Abroad..... cone 96,806 0 0 


Provided for.......++. 800,000 
Irish Treasury Bills Unprovided for ...... 


3,519,369 16 10} 


ORDNANCE 269,337 3 O} 


37,042,433 11 10} 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers 
20th March, 1821. % S. R. LUSHINGTON. 


VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An-Account, showing how the Montes given for the Service of the United 
Kingdom of Great Briratn and [reLanp, for the Year 1820, have been 
disposed of; distinguished under their several Heads, to the 5th January, 1821. 


ORDNANCE | 1,199,650 0 0] 962,638 7 103 
FORCES vie 9,443,243 12 4 | 7,542;420 10 4 


For defraying the Charge of the Civit ments 
ander-mentioned, viz. 


‘Of the Bahama Islands, in addition to the Salaries now’ paid to the 
Public Officers, out of the Duty Fund, and the Incidental 
Charges altending the same, from the Ist of January to 31st 


3,301 10 0 2,000 0 0 
Ditlo.... . Dominica... from Ditto to 600 ov 240 13 2 
Ditto...... Upper Canada.. . from Ditto to Diito,...... hasendeh 10,800 0 0 5,000 0 O 
Ditto...... Nova from Ditto to 13,593 15 0 6,796 17 6 
Ditto...... New Brunswick ...... from Ditto to Ditto.......e..se00. 6,757 10 O 3,000 0 0 
Ditto.:..... Cape from Ditto to 2,285 13 2 1,800 0 0 
Ditto...... PrinceEdward’sIsland from Ditto to *3,.520 15 0 2,000 0 
Ditto...... Newfoundland ......... from Ditto to Dilto..........00.++ 5,976 0 O 4,500 0 0 
Ditto...... New South Wales ... from Ditto to Ditto,..........000 17,081 5 0 9,000 0 0 

0 0 O 


Ditto’..... Sierra Leone from Ditto to Ditto.... 22,358 1 
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XXxvii VIII.— Disposition or GRAnTs, 1821. [xxxvill 


SUMS SUMS 


SERVICES—continued. 
Voted or Granted. Paid. 


Of the Royal Military College; from the 25th Dec. 1819 to the 
24th Dec. 1820, both inclusive, being 366 days ........... rey 21,471 16 9 18,600 0 0 
Of the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea; for the same time......,) 35,500 13 10 33,017 16 3 - 
For discharging Interest on Exchequer Bills, Irish Treasury Bills 

One hundredth part of Forty-one Millions of Exchequer Bills, 
authorized in the last Session, to be issued and charged upon 
the Aids granted in the present Session, to be issued and paid 
by equal Quarterly Payments to the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, to be by them placed to the Account of 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Natioual Debt; for 


the year-ending Ist Feb, 1820 410,000 0 0} 307,500 0 0 
For defraying the Expense attending the confining, maintaining and 

employing Convicts at home ; for 1820..........s00e0+0 83,675 0 0 83,675 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal 

Lunatics; for 1820.......0.. 3,164 0 0 1,548 14 1 
For defraying the Expenses that may be incurred for “noone 

&c. relating to the Coin of this Kingdom; for 1820,........s0:00 8,000 0 0 4,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of Law Charges; for MDD sisaisi nist 40,000 0 0 30,000 0 0 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1819, for defraying 

the Charge of Printing Acts of Parliament for the two Houses of 

Parliament, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, and Chief 

Magistrates throughout the United Kingdom, and for the acting 

Justices throughout Great Britain; also for printing Bills, Re- 

19,724 17 9 


ports, Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts ......-2.seeserees 
For defraying the Charge of Printiog Acts of Parliament for th 
two Houses of Parliament, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, 
and Chief Magistrates throughout the United Kingdom, and for 
the acting Justices throughout Great Britain; also for printing 
Bills, Reports, Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for the 
House of Lords; for 21,000 0 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant for 1819, for defraying 
the Expense of printing the Votes of the House of Commons, 
during the then Session of Parliament .......cccscceseserevece 
For defraying the Expense of printing the Votes of the House of 
Commons, during the last and present Session ..........sesesee0s 3,500 0 0 1,081 16 0 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1819, ‘for ‘printing 
1,750 Copies of the 74th Volume of Journals of the House of 
For defraying the Fxpens ase that may be incurred in 1820, for 
printing 1,750 Copies of the 75th Volume of the Journals of the 
House of 3,500 0 0 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1819, for defraying } 
the Expense of printing Bills, Reports and other Papers, by 
Order of the House of Commons, during the then Session......... 8,765 8 5 8,165 8 5 
For defraying the Expense of printing Bills, Reports and other 
Papers, by Order of the House of Commons, during the last and 


1,495 11 4 1,425 11 0 


1,933 10 10 1,933 10 10 


present Session EE EEE 21,000 0 0 P 4,189 3 0 
For defraying the Expense that may be incurred for reprinting 
Journals and Reports of the House of Commons; in 1820 .. 3,000 0 0 _ 


For defraying the Charge of the Allowances or Compensations 
‘granted or allowed as Retired Allowances or Superannuations,| 
to Persons formerly emp!oyed in Public Offices or Departments, 
or in the Pablic Service, according to the provisions of an Act 
of the 50 Geo. 3,¢. 117; for 1820.......... Gees seivouvaendstesees 4,158 3 4 1,290 0 0 

To make good the Deficiency of the Fee Funds in the Departments 
of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State and Privy Cuuncil ; 

For defraying the Contingent Expenses and Messengers Biils in the 
Departments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, Privy 


Council and Lord Chamberlain ; for 85,628 0 56,445 10 7 
For defraying the Amount of Bills drawn or to be drawn from New 

South Wales ; for 1820 eee eee 100,000 0 0 60,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of Works, and "Repairs of Pablic 

Buildings; for 1820 ........000 olinditihtehbotéassdvetetins 41,787 0 0 10,274 0 10 
For defraying the Salaries to the Officers, and ee of the ; 

Court, and Receipt of Exchequer; for 1820 .......sessccssce sovess 7,000 0 0 1,517 14 .9 


i} 


] PARL. ACCOUNTS or tae UNITED KINGDOM. 


SERVICES—continucd. 

iy Voted or Granted. Paid. 

For defraying the of the Houses of Lords and Commons ; 4. 

for 1820 21,668 0 O} 17,296 18 7 

; To make good ‘the Deficiency of the Sum granted in the year 

i 1819, for defraying the Expenses of the Houses of Lords and 

6,889 6 7 6,889 6 7 
For defraying the Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the 

Houses of Lords and Commons; for 1820 ...-.....essseeee. vee ves 27,604 0 0 24,193 3 6 

4 For His Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services ; for 1820... 60,000 0 0 22,569 0 0 

H For defraying the expenses incurred for printing by Order of the 


Commissioners, for carrying into execution the Measures recom- 
mended by the House of Commons, respecting the Records of 
the Kingdom ; for 1820 12598 14 5 _ 
To make good to the Civil Contingencies the like Sum ‘advanced 
thereont in the year 1819, for Public Services, not being part of 
the Ordinary Expenditare of the Civil Contingencies ...... .... 25,466 13 O 21,563 3 104 
k To enable His Majesty to grant Relief to Toulonese and Corsican 
i Emigrants, Saint Domingo Sufferers, Dutch Naval Officers, and 
q others, who have heretofore received Allowances from His Ma- 
jesty, and who from Services performed or Losses sustained in 
t the British Service, have special Claims upon His Majesty’s 


ql For defraying the Supplemental Charge for "Miscellaneous Printing 
t done by Order of the House of Commons in Session 1819 ...... 12,000 0 0 — 


} To enable His Majesty to provide for such Expenses of a Civil 
i: nature, as do not form a part of the Ordinary Charges of the 


Civil for 1980 300,000 0 0} 299,978 1 1 

i Towards completing the Purchases necessary for the completion of 

4 the New Street, in conformity to an Act of the 53rd year of his 

Ou Account of the Expenses of His Majesty’s ‘Coronation 100,000 0 0 


To enable His Majesty to pay the same to Persons, who at the time 
of his late Majesty’s decease, received Salaries or Allowances 
from his Majesty’s Privy Purse ........e.00.seseeeesseeeees 403 6 0 403 6 0 

Towards satisfying such Annuities, Pensions and other Payments 

as would have been payable out of the Civil List, in case the 

; demise of his late Majesty had not taken place before the 5th 

April 1820, or out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain 

; and Ireland ; in case the demise of his late Majesty had nol taken 

’ place before the 5th July 1820, and to enable His Majesty to 
make such Advances as may be necessary for the Expenses of 

Her Majesty, until Parliament shall make other provision in 


The following Services are directed to be paid, without 
any Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : 


To be applied towards the Expenses to be incurred in the Manage-| - : 
ment of the British Museum; for 1820 .......scseeceeecseerersseones 10,009 16 10 10,009 16 10 
Towards defraying the Expense of the building of a Penitentiary 
House at Milbank ; for 1820........:sssssessssereseeee voces 60,000 0 0 43,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of the Establishment of the Penitentiary : 
House at Milbank ; from the 24th June 1820 to the 24th Jane 


21,000 0 0 5,000 0 0 
For defraying ‘the Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment; ; 

For the Relief of American Loyalists ; for 1820.........s.esereees eves 9,000 0 0 = 
Towards the Repair of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel; for 1820...... 3,317 6 9 3,317 6 9 
For defraying the Expense of Works carrying on at the College of 

Edinburgh ; > for 1820 eee 10,000 0 0 10,000 0 0 
For maintaining and repairing the British Forts ou u the Coast of 

Africa ; for 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 0 


For defraying the Sam which may be wanted ‘for the year 1820, to 
j pay the Salaries and Incidental Expenses of the Commissioners 
appointed on the part of His Majesty under the Treaties with 
| Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands, for preventing the iNegal 


Traffic in Slaves; and in pursuance of the Acts of the 58th and 


| 
a 
4 
. 
4 . 


oF GRANTS, 1821. 


SERVICES—continued, 


Voted or Granted. 


SUMS 


59th years of his late Majesty King George 3rd, for carrying the 
said Treaties into effect 

To pay, in the year 1820, the Awards of the Commissioners esta. 
blished in London, in pursnance of an Act of the 58th year of 
his late Majesty King George 3rd, for carrying into effect a 
Convention between His Majesty and His Most Faithful Majesty, 
signed at London the 28th July 1817, to Claimants of Portuguese 
Vessels and Cargoes captured by British Cruizers, on account of 
the unlawfully Trading in Slaves ; from the Ist June i814 ...... 

For the support of the Institation called “* The Refuge for the 
Destitule ;” for 1820 sees 

To enable His Majesty to pay the same to the Governors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the Maintenance 
of the Poor Clergy, according to the Rules and Regulations by 
which the Funds of that Corporation are governed ........+.++++ 

For making further Alterations and Improvements, for pulling 
into a proper State the whole Line of Road between the Village 
of Chirk and Bangor Ferry, in North Wales ; for 1820 .......+. 

For defraying the Expeuse of making an Inland Navigation from 
the Eastern to the Western Sea, by Inverness and Fort William: 


To enable His Majesty to pay Allowances from Lhe 29th Jan. to 
the 5th July 1820, to certain of the Officers and Attendants upon 
his late Majesty, and to certain of the other Persons to whom his 
late Majesty had granted Pensions and Allowances bee out 
of his Privy Purse ...... 
For defraying the Charges of — and drawing. the Lotteries 


For defraying the Charge of the following Services in IreLanp, 
which are directed to be paid Nett in British Currency : 


For the Remuneration of certain Public Officers in Ireland, for 


their extraordinary Trouble in 1820 
For defraying the probable Expenditure of the Board of Works i in 


For defraying the Charge of Printing, Stationery, ‘and other Dis- 
bursements, for the Chief and Under Secretaries Offices and 
Apartments, and other- Public Offices in Dublin Castle, &e,; aud 
for Riding Charges and other Expenses of the Deputy Pursui- 
vants and extra Messengers attending the said Offices; also 
Superannuated Allowances in the said Chief Secretary’s Office : 
for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1821 ....scerecsessererreeene 

For defraying the Expense of publishing Proclamations and other 
matters of a Public nature, in the Duhlin Gazette and other 
Newspapers in Ireland ; for one year ending dillo  ......+. 

For defraying the Expense of Printing 1,500 Copies of a compressed 
Quarto Edition of the Statutes of the United Kingdom, for the 
use of the Magistrates of Ireland; also 25C Copies of a Folio 
Edition of the same, bound, for the use of the Lords, Bishops, 
and Public Officers in Ireland. cee 

Fei ceiraying the Expense of Griminal Prosecutions, and other 
Law Expenses in Ireland; for one year ending the 5th Jan. 

For defraying the Expense of apprehending Public Offenders i in 
Treland ; for one Year ending Ditto 

For completing the Sum necessary for the Support of the Non-con- 
forming Ministers in Ireland ; for one year ending Ditto......... 

For the Support of the Seceding Ministers from the Synod of Ulster 
in Ireland ; for one year ending the 25th March 1821........0..- 

For the Support of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland ; 
for one year ending the 5th Jan, 1821 .......cscccosesereepeceacense 

For paying the Salaries of the Lottery Officers in Ireland ; 3; for one 
year ending the 24th June 1820 .........ce0-e-seeeee 

For the Establishment and Maintena:ice of the Public Navigations 


150,000 0 
5,000 0 


100,000 0 


22,504 0 


60,000 


10,500 0 
18,000 0 


1,153 16 
12,500 


19,000 0 


9,500 0 


21,290 0 


98,403 
5,000 


5,000 


8,056 
7,000 


an 


1,153 16 


6,869 15 


13,247 


04 


a1 


4g 


7,739 3 114 


xli} [xlii 
Paid. 
12,356 8 0 : 
0 0 0 
| 
0 | 20,000 0 0 
ry 0 0 
11 = 
0 
3,400 0 0 1,033 13 1 
20,000 0 O 20,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 £76 18 53 
8,628 0 O 6,471 0 O 
4,034 15 5 2017 7 8k 
756 0 0 756 0 0 | 
1,718 0 0 1,718 0 0 i 
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SUMS 
Voted or Granted. 


5s. de 


SERVICES—continued. 


in Ireland, vested in the Directors of Inland Navigation ; for 
1820.... 

For carrying on the Works at Dunmore Harbour r; in 1820 rosece 

For carrying on the Works of Howth Harbour; in 1820.......+.+ 6,440 

For clothing the Battle Axe Guards ; for 18 months, commencing 
from the Ist June 1820 eeeeee 

For defraying the Expense of the Police and Watch Establishments 
of the City and District of Dublin; for the year ending the 5th 

For paying the Salaries of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Duties, Salaries and Emoluments of the Officers, Clerks, 
and Ministers of Justice, in all Temporal and Ecclesiastical 
Courts in Ireland ; for one year ending Ditto ..........sscecseeses 

For enabling the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to issue Money from 
time to time, in Aid of Schools established by Voluntary Con- 

For defraying the Expense of building Churches and Glebe Houses, 
and of purchasing Glebes in Ireland; for one year ending the 

For farther defraying the Expense of building Churches and Glebe| 
Honses, and of purchasing Glebes in Ireland ; for one year end- 

For defraying the Expense of the Trustees of the Linen and Hempen 
Manofactures of Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1821 ; 
to be by the said Trustees applied in such manner as shall appear 
to them to be most conducive to promote and encourage the said 

For defraying the Expense of the Commissioners for making wide 
and convenient Streets in the City of Dublin ; for one year ending 

For defraying the Additional Allowance to the Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Navigation in Ireland ; for 1820,.......0.sesse+0 276 18 

For defraying the Expense of putting the House of the Royal Trish 
Academy in Grafton-street, into perfect 

For defraying the Expense of completing the Lough Allan ‘Canal ; 

For defraying the Expense of supporting ‘the Protestant Charter 
Schools of Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1821.. 

For defraying the Expense of the Foundling Hospital at Doblin ; f 
for one year ending Ditto 

For supporting the House of Industry, Hospitals and “Asylams for 
Industrious Children in Dublin; for one year ending Dilto.. 

For defraying the Expense of supporting the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylom at Dublin; for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1821 

For defraying the Expense of the Hibernian Society for Soldiers 
Children ; for one year ending Ditto.....0..+sccccsseereesseceseseres 

For defraying the probable Charge of the Hibernian Marine see! 
in Dablin; for the year ending Ditto ..........s0.sssesseeveeseroes 

For defraying the Expense of the Female Orphan ‘House, in “the 
Circalar Road near Dublin; for one year ending Ditto .ccocccee 

For supporting the Westmorland Lock ee in Dablin ; c for 

For supporting the Lying-in Hospital in “Dablin ; for a one year 
ending Ditto 

For defraying the probable Expense of Doctor Steven’s Hospital ; 
for one year ending Ditto ... ‘ 

For defraying the Expense of the Fever Hospital and House of 
Recovery in Cork-street, Dublin ; for one year ending Ditto ... 

For defraying the Expense of the Hospital for Incurables, in 
Doblin ; for one year ending Ditto 

For defraying the Charge of the Estab'ishment of the Roman) 
Catholic Seminary in Ireland; for one year ending Ditto 

For defraying the Expenses of the Assotialion incorporated for 
discountenancing Vice and promoting the Knowledge and Prac- 
tice of the Christian Religion ; for one year ending Ditto., 

For defraying the Charge of the Green Coat Hospital of the City 
of Cork ; for one year ending Ditto 


11,000 0 
276 18 
300 0 

4,000 0 

24,000 


30,000 
24,438 
6,500 
9,000 
3,800 
2,600 
4,000 
3,000 
1,400 
4,600 


460 


Paid. 
00 
i 10 9 
364 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 0g 
00 
0 0 
4 0 0 
0 
| 
| 
| 0 
0 0 
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VIII.—Disposition or GRANTs, 1821. 


SERVICES—continued. 


SUMS 


Voted or Granted. 


suMSs 


For defraying the Expense of the Cork Institution ; for one year i » & a 
Ending Ditto 2,300 0 0 2,300 0 0 
For defraying the Expenses of the Society for promoting the Edu- ; 
cation of the Poor of Ireland ; for one year ending Ditto......... 5,538 0 5,538 0 0 
For defraying the Expenses of the Dublin Society; for one year 
ending Ditto tes oe 8,000 0 8,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expenses of the Farming Society of Ireland ; for 
one year ending Ditto .. 2,500 0 2,500 0 0 
For defraying Civil Contingencies i in ireland; for the year endingDo. 20,000 0 13,082 8 3} 
21,101,717 2 116,543,768 4 7} 
Towards paying off and discharging any Exchequer Bills or 
‘Treasury Bills, charged upon the Aids or Supplies of the 
‘years 1818, 1819 or 1820, now remaining unpaid or unprovided 
for 030,500,000 0 0 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills issued 
pursuant to Two Acts of the 57th year of his 
late Majesty, to authorize the issue of Ex. 
chequer Bills, for the carrying on Pablic Works 
‘aud Fisheries’ in the United Kingdom .......... 989,750 0 0 
39,489,759 0 20,376,600 0 0 


To pay off and discharge Irish Treasury Bills 
charged upon the Aids or Supplies of 1820, 
outstanding and unprovided for...... 2,000,000 00 
This Sum, although voted separately, is included in the 
-above Sum.of £ 38,500,000, 


160,591,467 


36,920,368 


pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3, cap. 1....ccesceeeee 


Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt... 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Commercial Exchequer Bills... 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for building additional Churches, per Act 


58 Geo. 3, cap. 45 ..rcccceerers 


Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Redemption of the Land Tax...... 


Bank of England, for Management on Life Annuities ...... 
Ditto 


Amoont of Sums voted, as above ......ssssseseoess 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 
Not being part of the Suppiizs granted for the Service of the Year. 


James Fisher, Esq. on bis Salary, for additional Trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, 


SOC 


serene 


to make good Deficiences of Balance on account of f Unclaimed Divi 
dends, &e. pursuant to Act 56 Geo. 3, sens 


Tora Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted..,...... 


£. 
315 
4,700 
1,500 


3,000 
1,277 
1,575 


291,395 2 


ooo” 


303,822 16 
60,591,467 2 


60,923,751 2 


[xlvi 
Paid. 
2 4 74 
} 
d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1% 
3} 
o£ 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS or tue UNITED KINGDOM. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


for answering the foregoing SERVICES. 


al, 
Duty on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco and Snuff, and on continued 3,000,000 0 0 
Excise Duties, continued per Act 56 Geo. ©. 17 0 0 
Monies to arise from the Sale of Old Naval and Victualling Stores.cs cecsecesssscssessse] 268,820 0 0 
Ditto Ditto 22, from the Commissioners for the Redaction of the Na- 
Exchequer Bills Funded, pursuant to Act 1 Geo. 4, ©. 
Interest on Land Tax redeemed by 9415 7% 
Unclaimed Dividends, &e.. tee 283,810 q 11 
Brought from the Civil List "Revenue, to replace the like Sum issued out of the ‘Aids 
| granted in 1820, for the Payment of certain wi 08 upon the Civil List, pursuant 
4 Repayments on account of Exchequer Bills issued pursuant to two Acts of the 57th 
4 year of his late oiasegcaln for pag: on Public Works and Fisheries in the United 
Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means, 1 Geo. 4, c, 34 ....£.29,000,000 0 0 
Irish Treasury Bills, 1 Geo. 4, 0. 46 ...... shbesbedsiresrerGoessves 1,500,000 0 0 “ 
Torat Sams voted, and Payments for Services not voted......(60,923,751 2 6% 
Surplus Ways and Means 81,630 6 0 


Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 
23rd March, 1821, C. ARBUTHNOT. 
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REPORTS. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COUNTRY.—Finrst Report of the Select Comi- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to consider of the means of Improving 
and Maintaining the Foreicn TRavE of the Country: Ordered to be printed 9th 


March 1821. 


The Serect Committee appointed to consider 
of the means of maintaining and improv- 
ing the Foreign Trade of the country, and 
to report their opinion and observations 
thereupon from time to time to the House; 
and to whom the report relative to the 
timber trade, which was communicated 
from the Lords in the last session of par- 
liament, and the several petitions respect- 
ing the duties on timher, presented to the 
House in the present session, were seve- 
rally referred ;—- Have, pursuant to the 
order of the House, considered the matters 
to them referred; and have agreed to the 
following Report: 


YOUR Committee have deviated from the 
course which their former report avpeared to 
prescribe, and instead of proceeding to ex- 
amine some of the burthens that were stated 
to press with considerable weight upon ihe 
foreign trade of the country generally, have 
applied their consideration to that particular 
branch of it, which embraces the importation 
of timber from the northern states of Europe, 
and the British colonies in North America. 
This they have done, as well en account of 
that branch having (as appears by a report 
referred to them) already occupied the atten- 
tion of a committee of the other House of 
parliament, appointed for similar purposes ; 
as of the anxiety they understand to prevail 
among the commercial and shipping interests, 
connected with the trade in question, and the 
inconvenience of a continued suspense in re- 
spect to the system which parliament may 
deem it expedient to adopt, on the expiration 
of the existing law, which, according to the 
latest extension of it, will terminate onthe 
25th of March in the present year. 

In the imposition of the several duties, at 
present in force, on the importation of timber, 
the consideration of the legislature appears to 
have been directed to two distinct objects ; 
first, to the protection and encouragement of 
the wood trade in the British American colo- 
nies; ahd secondly, to the augmentation of 
the revenue. 


Regarding them in this, point of view, the 


first question that obvious y preserited itself 

was, to the maintenance of what part of these 

duties, if of any, the publié faith might be 
VOL. Appendiz. 


supposed to be committed; a short reference 
to the laws which imposed the respective 
duties, and to the circumstances attending 
the periods at which they were imposed, has 
been sufficient to satisfy your Committee on 
this head. 

Although the policy of giving encourage- 
ment to the trade in timber from the British 
American colonies, may be inferred to have 
been previously entertained, from the acts 
3 and 4 Anne, and 5 Geo. 3, by which boun- 
ties upon the export of it were granted; it 
does not appear to have been acted upon with 
much effect before the year 1809; at that 
time the course of events had placed our.re- 
lations with the northern states (from whose 
territories our supplies of timber, as well for 
domestic as for naval purposes, had been 
chiefly derived) in a situation which gave rise 
to a well-founded apprehension, Jest the 
resources in that might entirely 
cease to be available for the demands of this 
country. 

Under the influence of this apprehension, 
it was deemed advisable by parliament to re- 
sort to the hitherto neglected though abundant 
supplies to be found in our American colonies, 
and by we pee protection to encourage the 
transport of them to meet the exigency with 
which we were threatened; to accomplish 
this object, a virtual exemption from duiy 
was granted to the timber imported from our 
North American possessions, while a large 
addition was made to that levied on timber 
from the north of Europe, first, by the 49th 
Geo. 3rd, c. 98, and in the ensuing year by: 
the 50th, c. 77, by which the duties of the 
preceding year were doubled, making the 
whole duty on northern timber, including the. 
temporary duty imposed in the same years, 
for the support and during the continuance. of. 
the war, amount to 2/, 14s. 8d. per load. 
These duties were again augmented by an. 
addition of 25 per cent to the permanent 
duties on timber, in common with all other 


duties of customs, for the express purpose of 


assisting the revenue. The whole of these: 
duties were consolidated .by the 59th.of the 
late king, and now amount to 3/. 5s. perdoad, 
when imported in British ships. spe 

From this statement it will appear, that of 
these duties (however they may all alike have 


(4) 
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operated in the way of protection to the colo- 
nial timber trade), a part only can be said to 
have been intended for that purpose; viz. 
those which were imposed by the acts passed 
avowedly with the object of giving encourage- 
ment to that trade, amounting to 2/. Is. per 
load, and which may be contended to have 
led to its extension by the application of capi- 
tal, which except for such inducement would 
never have been so invested. With respect 
to the exemption from duty in favour of 
colonial timber, that advantage was originally 
temporary, and has been since continued from 
time to time for limited periods ; and although 
the persons concerned in the colonial timber 
trade may have had a just expectation that 
they should enjoy for a considerable period 
the advantages afforded them, as well by the 
exemption granted as by the duties imposed 
by the 49th and 50th Geo, Srd ; so far from 
any expectation being held out that the en- 
couragement so given had been considered 
by government as permanent, or was intended 
to be indefinitely continued to them,that means 
seem to have been studiously taken to pro- 
duce by explanation a conviction of a contrary 
tendency, and to impress them with the as- 
surance that previously to the expiration of 
the existing law, the timber trade would be 
brought under consideration of parliament 
with the view of introducing an alteration 
into the scale of the present duties, that 
should render them more equal and more 
favourable to our intercourse with the foreign 
states with whom it was carried on. Your 
Committee are therefore of opinion that there 
is nothing which precludes the consideration 
of these duties, nor any part of them which 
in strictness may not be open to any modifi- 
cation, either in respect to the rate at which 
they shall continue, or the mode in which 
they shall be levied, that parliament under a 
sense of the public interest, may deem it 
prudent to introduce. : 

The policy most advantageous to the coun- 
try, as far as the mere supply of timber is 
cancerned, would be, to obtain it of the best 
i and at the lowest price, without re- 

ence to the quarter from whence it might 
be derived; and the course of your Committee 
has been to inquire, first, to what extent the 
operation of this policy is infringed by the 
system of duties now in force; in the next 
place, to examine how far the limits imposed 
on its operation are sustained by adequate 
considerations of expediency ; and lastly, to 
determine whether, by the adoption of any 
and what alterations, the duties might be 
rendered, as far as circumstances allowed, 
more consistent with the regard due to the 
principle on which this policy proceeds, and 

rally more beneficial to the commercial 
interests of the United Kingdom. 

' It appears that previously to the imposition 
of the duties in 1809-10, the supplies of wood 
required for the consumption of the country 
were principally furnished by the northern 


states of Europe; that subsequently to that 
period, a great and gradually increasing pro- 
portion of its supplies has been drawn from 
the British North American colonies ; that at 
present the use of the timber from the north 
of Europe, owing to the price it bears in com- 
parison to American timber, is in a great 
measure confined to the higher and more 
valuable description of buildings, and to pur- 
poses for which increased strength in bearing 
is necessary or desirable; that for less sub- 
stantial buildings, and for the inferior pur- 
poses to which wood is applicable, the Ame- 
rican timber and deals have been generally 
brought into consumption, and although the 
red pine of America (of which the quantity is 
relatively small) is said by several witnesses 
to be equal in quality to the fir from the north 
of Europe, yet the yellow pine, of which the 
greatimportation consists, is stated, when used 
in this country, to be inferior to it, except for 
particular purposes and in particular situa- 
tions, fromits supposed greater liability to dry- 
rot, and comparative deficiency in strength 
and durability. At the same time there is 
reason to believe, from other evidence, that 
much prejudice subsists on this head, and 
that in Lancashire, where the yellow pine has 
been a long time in general use than in any 
other part of the kingdom, as well as in the 
neighbourhood of Shields, its qualities are 
considered as more valuable than they are 
generally esteemed; and there is repeated 
testimony, that when used in America, both 
in the construction of ships and buildings, it 
has been found to be free from the particular 
defect alluded to, and of a durability equal to 
that of the best timber of Europe. 

The scale of comparative value attached by 
different witnesses to the wood drawn from 
each particular country, will be seen in the 
evidence of sir R. Seppings, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. White, Mr. Copland, Mr. Churchill, Mr, 
Smith, Mr. Haigh, Mr. Bellhouse and others, 
to which your Committee think it sufficient 
to refer. 

That the supply of wood to meet the de- 
mands of the British and Irish market might 
be obtained with greater facility and cheap- 
ness to the consumer (if the means of pur- 
chasing and transporting it at the lowest rate 
were the only considerations to be attended 
te), a reference to the account of the chan: 
of obtaining and transporting it from the 
northern ports of Europe, independent of the 
duty, will leave no doubt; and although 
under the pressure of the duty, the demands 
of the country for superior purposes may have 
been such as to lead to the importation to a 
certain amount of timber from the Baltic, it 
yet must be obvious, that while this duty 

ears upon it with its present weight, it is to 
those 79 purposes alone to which that 
species of timber can. be applicable; and that 


a great proportion of wood of an inferior 
quality must be forced into consumption, both 
in avowed substitution for the superior timber 
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in buildings, which thereby become less solid 
and lasting; and in a fraudulent application 
of it, when that of a superior kind has been 
contracted fur, which, according to the evi- 
dence, if practised, can be with difficulty de- 
tected ; expedients of this nature would pro- 
bably not be resorted to, if the difference of 
price was reduced, and the inducement to pre- 
fer the American wood were less powerful. It 
appears, too, by the admission of some of the 
principal dealers, that the difference is at 
resent such as to be prejudicial to the trade 
itself, and to bring into the market from the 
colonies an excessive quantity of timber of a 
very inferior description, both in point of 
ality and preparation, and that some altera- 
tion of the duty, calculated to approximate the 
relative prices of the timber from the north 
and from the American colonies, would be 
_ desirable, if only to confine the supply of the 
market to a more carefully selected and better 
prepared commodity. In addition to these 
inconveniences, the amount of the duty 
levied on Baltic timber, and the increased 
ptice which, under the operation of that duty, 
the American timber must have borne, may 
be considered as a bounty paid by the con- 
sumers of the United Kingdom for the benefit 
of the North American colonies, and the 
support of the superfluous shipping, to which 
_ the transport of their wood is said to afford 
the only employment. 

The prudential considerations by which the 
application of the same principle appear to 
have been limited, are, the danger incident 
to want of competition, from the exclusion of 
colonial timber, and from a reliance for our 
supplies on a single soutce: the possible 
failure of supply from the north of Europe, in 
a moment of necessity ; the maintenance and 
employment of our shipping, and the effect 
that might be produced on the various in- 
terests connected with our American trade, 
and the capital embarked in the establish- 
ments for carrying iton. The same pruden- 
tial considerations, in the opinion of your 
Committee, at present forbid any recom- 
mendation on their part, tending entirely to 
take away the legislative protection hitherto 
enjoyed by the colonial trade; but, as the 
extent of that protection is admitted on al- 
most all hands to exceed the necessary 
bounds, they have directed their attention to 
ascertain to what amount that protection, and 
in what mode, should be prospectively con- 
. In'so far as any alteration introduced is 
favourable to foreign trade, it must have a 
tendency to produce an increased importation 
from the north of Europe, and thereby pos- 
sibly to iriduce an increased demand from 
that quarter for the manufactures of Great 
Britain; and your Committee are inclined to 
believe that an increased demand would be 
the result, as well from the desire for British 
manufactures that is said strongly to prevail 
in those countries, as from the extent to which 
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the export of them has been maintained, 
notwithstanding the burthens imposed on the 
importation of this important branch of their 
produce into the United Kingdom. Your 
Committee do not think it improbable, that 
a diminution of the export of wood from the 
British North American colonies might, on 
the other hand, be experienced; some dimi- 
nution, as far as the trade is concerned, would 
be desirable, and indeed can hardly fail to 
take place, even independent of any altera- 
tion of duties, owing to the excess beyond 
the consumption of the country, to which the 
importation has been, by peculiar circum- 
stances, recently enlarged. The causes to 
which we may attribute this excess, are, in 
part, the prolonged expectation of an altera- 
tion in the rate of duties, combined with the 
desire to take advantage of the time the pre- 
sent law may continue, and to anticipate the 
impending change by the greatest possible 
previous importation; and in part, to the 
amount of shipping (greatly exceeding the 
actual demands of our commerce), which has 
been thrown out of employment by the con- 
clusion of the war, and other circumstances, 
and which has been since engaged in this 
branch of trade, not so much because the 
employment was attended with advantage, as 
because it was preferable to the vessels lying 
entirely idle, incurring expense, and deteriorat- 
ing in value. 

As our intercourse with the northern states 
must be liable to be influenced by the fluc- 
tuations of political events; and as the ex- 
clusion from their ports, which has been 
once experienced, may at some future period 
recur, your Committee are apprehensive, that 
the consequences of any measure that might 
have the effect of placing our dependence for 
a supply of timber exclusively on those coun- 
tries, might become eventually the occasion — 
of serious political inconvenience and danger ; 
and by the exclusion of competition, possibly 
defeat the expectation of comparative cheap- 
ness to the consumers of this country. 

The alarms represented in the petitions 
from the shipping interest in various quarters, 
which have been referred by the House to 
your Committee, appear to Baan ed on a pre- 
sumption of the necessarily destructive effects 
of any alteration made in the existing duties, 
a measure which is accordingly deprecated 
with corresponding earnestness. Your Com- 
mittee feel the respect due to an interest so 
important to the power and safety of the 
country ; and if all the weight is not given to 
the representations of the petitioners which 
they may expect, it is because the alarms 
expressed in them appear to be carried to ex- 
cess, and the objects sought, not conducive 
to the general commercial interests of the 
kingdom, in which their own must be inse- 
parably involved. 

Your Committee see no reason whatever to 
soa i that the alteration which they have 
in contemplation, would be attended with the 
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effect of depriving the American colonies of 
their due participation in the benefits of the 
wood trade, although it might have a mode- 
rate and temporary tendency to the reduction 
of the importations from thence, and so far 
may, in the first instance, and for a given pe- 
wf affect the interests of the ship-owners. 
In fact, the interest of the ship-owners is the 
one most concerned in the present question ; 
while that of the colonies themselves, import- 
ant as itis, is still a comparatively subordi- 
nate one. Your Committee fully concur in 
the wisdom of that policy which has rendered 
the British shippinga favourite object of the at- 
tention and vigilance of parliament; but they 
cannot feel that, beyond the extent which 
may be rationally deemed essential to the 
safety and defence of the country, every 
other consideration is to be sacrificed to that 
object, or that it is consistent with the pub- 
lic welfare, that the care due to the interests 
of our merchants and manufacturers, and 
every regard to our foreign commercial rela- 
tions, should be foregone, for the purpose of 
supporting by artificial means a mercantile 
marine in a state of magnitude, at which it 
has arrived from accidental causes alone, and 
which is neither conducive to the commercial 
prosperity, or essential to. the political securi- 
ty of the nation; and in which (unless by 
the opening of new sources of employment, 
or the extension of those existing), the regu- 
lar trade of the country is incapable of main- 
taining it. Of this, the great depreciation 
which all property in shipping is represented 
to have undergone, appears to. your Commit- 
tee to furnish sufficient proof. 

,_ The degree in which the shipping may be 
affected by any change that is adopted, must 
depend upon the influence which such change 
is likely to have in reducing the export of 
wood from the colonies. From the evidence 
of persons conversant in the uses to which 
wood is applied, your Committee collect, that 


' for many of those uses, the wood imported 


from America is either indispensable, or pre- 
ferable, or. as good, or nearly so, as that 
brought from thenorth of Europe. In reference 
to the first description, are mentioned masts 
for ships of large dimensions, both ships. of 
war, and the more valuable description of 
merchant-men, which can only be found in our 
North American colonies, and which must 
therefore form a considerable article of import 
into this country under almost any state of 
duties. To the second, all articles in which 
facility of working, and an extensive surface 
and freedom from knots is required, and to 
whatever extent pine timber for these pur- 
poses is employed, the American wood even 
at equal prices would have a_ preference. 
To the last, the application to all inferior 
purposes, as. for packing chests, and various 
objects in the interior of houses, or in situa- 
tions where it has the benefit of a free circula- 
tion of air: for. such uses jt may be fairly 
supposed, and indeed it is more than once 


admitted, that the consideration of mere 
cheapness would cast the balance in favour 
of the produce of our American provinces. 

The aggregate of these applications of tim- 
ber, form a very considerable proportion of the 
general consumption of the country; and it 
appears to your Committee, that it would re- 
quire something little shtrt of equality in 
point of price with those of the Baltic, to ex- 
clude the timber and deals of the British 
colonies from importation for these purposes, 
Nor must it be forgotten that the experience, 
obtained within the last few years, of the 
qualities and value of the American wood, 
which has had the effect of removing much of 
the prejudice that prevailed against it, in so far 
must probably have contributed to induce a 
permanent extension of its consumption. 

By the estimate of some of the witnesses, 
the excess of supply of American pine beyond 


the demand, is stated to be at present consi- 


derable, insomuch that a heavy loss is incur- 
red by the importers. This circumstance, 
even under the existing duties, cannot fail to 
lead to a reduction in its future importation, 
and of course to a diminution of employment, 
in the same degree, of the shipping engaged 
in the trade. If the effect of an alteration 
of duty should for a time increase the demand 
for northern timber, it must also undoubtedly 
tend to a similar consequence, not likely to be 
more than partially counterbalanced by a cor- 
responding increase of demand for British 
shipping in the trade with the north of Eu- 
rope from the ports of which a smaller num- 
ber of vessels may be sufficient for an equal 
amount of importation. 

By a diminution of the demand from Ame- 
rica, the capital invested in saw-mills and es- 
tablishments in those colonies, stated.. at 
150,000/, may be liable to some injury. It 
must be recollected however, that the advan- 
tage given to the American colonial trade, on 
which these establishments were founded, has 
already extended beyond the period on which 
those engaged in it kad any right to calculate ; 
and having speculated on. their own views of 
public policy, they can have no just ground of 


complaint, in the event of parliament taking 


a different view of what that policy requires, 
and subjecting these duties to some modifica- 
tion beyond the expectation which they had 
formed. 

To the Canadian propriety, the principal 
value of the timber trade appears to consist 
in the employment it affords to the persons 
concerned in ‘agriculture and their servants, 
during a certain period of the year, in convey- 
ing the wood from the places where it, has 
been felled, to the places from which it is to 
be conveyed to the ports of export; while the 
part of the business which belongs to cuttin 
and rafting, is in many instances performe 
by axe-men passing fromthe United States for 
this purpose, who are understood to be more 
expert in these operations than the labourers 
ofthe British territories, 
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Tf what has been stated by your Committee 
leads them to expect some diminution of the 
export of the American colonies, from a 
change in the scale of existing duties, they 
have also reason to believe that it is only by a 
temporary restraint of that export that the 
character of the wood is likely to be improved, 
and its value eventually increased ; such 
a diminution, therefore, is in itself. by no 
means in the contemplation of your Commit- 
tee, a sufficient ground of objection on the 
part of the colonies to any alteration that may 

€ proposed, unless it be such an alteration 
as shall be caleulated extensively to exclude 
from consumption the timber of the North 
American colonies, and transfer the trade to 
foreigners. Within certain limits, the trade 
of the colonies of Great Britain havea just 
claim to encouragement and support from 
the mother country; and to such claim your 
Committee are anxious to give full weight. 
It is not, however, a question whether this 
encouragement and support should be given 
or withholden; but admitting it to be due, to 
what extent it should be carried, in justice to 
other interests, which have also their peculiar 
claims, to attention, and which are, in the 
opinion of your Committee, also deeply in- 
volved in this discussion. . On the fair regard 
shown to. foreign countries, the extent of our 
commerce with them may.depend, and in 
providing with too much partiality for the 
Interests connected: with the trade to and 
from.our American colonies, we may put in 
hazard all those still more extensive interests 
that are engaged in_ the export to those coun- 
tries which are directly concerned in the tim- 
ber wade (if not of our foreign trade gene- 
rally), by sucha pret of deliberate preference 
of a principle of restriction, as the rule of 
our commercial policy. 

In maintaining the original duty imposed 
expressly for the purpose of encouragement 
to the North American trade, it cannot be 
contended that every claim on public faith is 
not fully satisfied. . In point of expediency, 
however, and in consideration of the interests, 
involved, your Committee are disposed to 
think it may be allowed to go even some- 
thing further in favour of the colonies, The 
difference created by duty on timber amounts 
at present to 31, 5s. per load; if, by the effect 
of the alteration, that should be reduced to 
al. 5s. which would leave a protection, after 
providing for the ordinary difference in 
freight, in the actual selling price of the re- 
spective descriptions of timber, of 1/. 10s. per 
Joad in favour of the imports from our North 
American provinces, your Committee cannot 
but think, in recommending such a difference, 
they shall at least be free from the charge of 
not having sufficiently listened to the preten- 
sions of the parties whose interests are in- 
Nolved in the colonial trade, and tendered as 
great sacrifice on the part of the country, both 
do the shipping and the colonies, as they can 

persuade themselves the House, will be.-dis- 
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posed to sanction. At this rate of difference, 
lt appears to your Committee, a fairer compe: 
tition will be given to foreign produce, and a 
freedom of choice (which, under the present 
relative prices can hardly be said to exist) will 
be secured to the consumers, between the 
descriptions of wood brought from the respec- 
tive points of supply, while a certain, and 
large proportion of the consumption of the 
united kingdum will be assured to the Ame- 
rican colonies, in the applications of their 
timber to those uses for which .its qualities 
and comparative price must give it a pre- 
ference. 

However the tendency of the evidence ge- 
nerally may be, to recommend an alteration 
in the duties, to such an amount as may 
prove a corrective to the trade, without im- 
pairing materially the consumption of the 
American timber ; a considerable variety of 
opinion was expressed by the witnesses exa- 
mined, as to the extent to which an alteration 
of the existing duty might be carried, without 
danger to the fair demand for the produce of 
our American colonies. Amidst the different 
opinions given, it was difficult for your Com- 
mittee to determine the precise amount by 
which the relative difference between the co- 
lonial timber, and that from the northern 
states should be reduced, and in fixing upon 
20s. they have not only taken that sum as a 
point between the extremes, but have been 
influenced by a reference to the accounts of 
the market in several years, and particularly 
in 1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819, as it is given 
in a paper added in the appendix, and in the 
evidence of two of the witnesses; when it 
appears to have been, according to the re- 
marks of one of them, in a natural and heal- 
thy state; when a fair competition existed, 
when the prejudice entertained against Ame- 
rican timber seemed to be on the decline, and 
the demand for it augmenting. The relative 
price was, at this period, about. or nearly 
three to four, which has recently been .re- 
duced to one-half, owing to the unnatural 
situation into which the market has been 
brought by excessive impoftations, produced 
by the various circumstances which, at the 
present moment, have contributed to disturb 
the channels, and change the character of the 
trade. 

Your Committee next proceeded to consi- 
der, in what mode that alteration of duty 
should be effected, whether by reduction of 
duty on Baltic, timber, by an imposition of 
duty on American, or ty. a combination of 
both; and the result ‘of their consideration 
has been, a preference of the last mode of 
producing the relative approximation they 
have recommended, in the prices of the re- 
spective descriptions of timber, by the impo- 
sition of 10s. on the American timber, and a 
corresponding reduction from the duty omthat 
imported from the north of Europe; this they 
conceive to be most effectyal to produce the 
advantages they have in contemplation; by 
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removing the excessive inequality of the 
present system, facilitating our intercourse 
with foreign nations, and marking our desire, 
as far as circumstances will permit, to adopt 
mote liberal principles than those by which 


our cominerce with them has been hitherto | 


governed. 

The state of the duty on deals will not, in 
the opinion of your Committee, allow the 
same degree of relative reduction to be ap- 
plied to it, which has been reeommended for 
that on timber. 
~The rate‘of duty on long déals at present 
falls considerably below that on timber, 
whilst on those of short lengths, it rather 
exceeds it. In what principle this distinction 
in favour of deals, as compated with timber 
in the log, originated, your Committee are at 
a loss to discovér, and are averse to recom- 
mend a continuance of it, at least to its pre- 
sent extent. ~ They feel, however, considera- 
ble difficulty in proposing to equalize the duty 
on timber and deals, which, if effected by a 
reduction of the duty on tiniber, must be at- 
tended with a large sacrifice of revenue, and 
if by an addition to that on deals, might tend 
in some measure rather to impair than assist 
the foreign trade of the kingdom, by the 
effect it would have on the exports of wood 
from those states, of which deals form the 
greatest proportion. This, in the opinion of 
your Committee, precludes the application of 
a rule of strict equality to deals and to tim- 
ber ; but it appears to them, that while the 
amount of duty on timber is reduced in the 
degree p , a small increase on deals of 
large dimensions, will in some measure lessen 
the distinction, at least as far as that class of 
deals is concerned. On the shorter deals, 
px) recommend some reduction of duty, less 
with réference to the manner in which the 
duty at present bears upon this description of 
deals in comparison with timber, than in con- 
sideration of the difference in the quantity of 
‘wood contained in a given number of deals of 
the larger and smaller dimensions, which 
seems to call, in respect of the latter, for a 
more favourable assessment. Another alter- 
ation which has suggested itself to your Com. 
mittee, is one that bes tefetence to deal ends, 
on which a comparative low duty has been 
hitherto levied, in order to accommodate the 
ship-owner in broken stowage ; this indul- 

¢ has been found to lead to great abuse 
n covering the introduction of timber of this 
description as cargo (a practice never con- 
templated) to an extent most injurious to the 
revenue’ They therefore submit the propri- 
ety of confining the length of this class of 
deals to six feet, and making # moderate re- 
— in duty to which they are at present 
ie. 

In consequence of the report referred to 
thean, the mode of levying the duty on déals 
and wood of the other denominations, under 
which it is imported into this country, accord- 
ing to the cubic measure, has been an — 
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of your Committee’s examination; and al- 
though the reduction of them all to their cu- 
bical contents in assessing the duty; seems, 
on the first view of it, the most easy as well 
as the most equitable principle that could be 
adopted, your Committee have found reasons 
in support of continuing the existing mode 
(both as a matter of convenience and as pru- 
ducing a degree of equality between the coun- 
tries by which our importations of wood, are 
furnished), sufficient to prevent their propos- 
ing to the House to relinquish it; in pre- 
serving the mode, however, they are of opi- 
nion, that an improvement may be introduced 
into the scale now in use, by admitting a 
adation of duty, between the deal ends and 
eals of the largest class, which, it appears to 
your Committee, would attain more effec- 
tually that advantage by which the existing 
mode of levying the duty is chiefly recom- 
mended. 
Your Committeé¢ have abstained from en- 
tering, in this report, into details upon the 
subject of battens, oak-plank, staves, deck - 
plank, paling-boards, masts, spars, and the 
other various denominations under whicl: 
timber is imported, to which their attention 
has beeen directed. The duties on these will 
be influenced by those oii the more important 
articles, and will make a necessary part of 
any measure that may hereafter be submitted 
to the House. 

_The policy of a legislative preference being 
given to the importation of timber in the log, 
and the discouragement of the importation 
of deals, seems to your Committee very 
doubtful, both because they are of opinion 
that any advantage to be expected from the 
conversion of timber into deals in this coun- 
try, will not be sufficient to compensate for 
the corresponding disadvantage to the genéral 
consumer (to whom the deals would come 
with a considerable ineréase of cost), and be« 
cause it is founded on a principle of exclusion, 
which they are most averse to see brought 
into operation in any few instance, without 
the warrant of some evident and great poli- 
tical expediency. 

Your Committee have discovered in the ac« 
counts before them, that the protective duty 
in favour of British shipping, has been made 
to tein different degrees on the impor- 
tation of wood of different descriptions, vary- 
ing from 2§ to 5 per cent, and in some unim- 
portant instances falling below, as in others 
considerably exceeding these rates, on the 
value of the particular article imported; for 
this inequality, which introduces much per- 
plexity into the collection of the duty, there 
does not appear to be any sufficient reason, 
and they therefore submit to the considera- 
tion of the House, the propriety of making 
the same duty attach on all importations of 
wood in foreign ships alike, and that the 
amount of difference between the importa- 
tion in the foreign ship and that in the British 
ship, should be fixed for the future at 5 per 
cent. 
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_ One only further recommendation. has 
suggested itself to your Committee, which, in 
concluding their report, they are desirous of 
offering to the House. It has appeared in the 
evidence, that a great proportion of the timber 
which is imported from the province of 
Canada, is the growth of the United States, 
and has been permitted to be received into 
that province free from duty, and has from 
thence been exported to the United Kingdom, 
with all the benefits and immunities conceded 
to the produce of the British territory. To 
obviate the objection to which this practice 
appears to your Committee to be liable, they 
are of opinion, that with every exportation 
of timber from the British provinces in North 
America, a,certificate of its being the produce 
of those provinces should be required, and 
that timber imported without such certificate 
should be hereafter charged with the same 
rate of duty as would be payable on it, if im- 
ported directly from a foreign state. 
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In submitting the result of what has oc- 
curred to them in the course of their inquiry 
into this important subject, your Committee 
have only to add, that in the recommenda. 
tions which they have tendered, it has been 
their endeavour, to the utmost of their power, 
to conciliate the claims of adverse interests. 
and the contending considerations of policy 
that demanded their attention: If what they 
propose falls far short of a recurrence to those 
sound principles by which all commerce 
ought to be regulated, they trust it will ap- 
pear to the House, that they have proceeded 


‘as far as, under present circumstances, is con- 


sistent with an equitable regard to the pro- 
tection due to extensive interests that have 
grown up under an established system, and 
which must be deeply affected by any mate- 
rial and sudden change to which that system 


is subjected. 


9th March, 1821. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COUNTRY,.—Seconp Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to consider of the means of Improving 
and Maintaining the Forttcn TRADE of the Country: Ordered to be printed 18th 


May 1821. 


The Serect Committee appointed to con- 

sider of the means of maintaining and 
improving the Foreign Trade of the coun- 
try, and to report their opinion and ob- 
servations thereupon from time to time to 
the House ;—Have, pursuant to the order 
of the House, considered the matters to 

‘ them referred; and have agreed to the 
following Report : 


_ From the period of their submitting to the 
House their last report, the attention of your 
Committee has been directed to the com- 
merce of the United Kingdom with India and 
China, and the trade between those countries 
and other parts of the world. The advanced 
state of the public business, and the addi- 
tional evidence, yet to be received, before 
they can consider themselves as having com- 
pleted their investigation into that branch of 
their inquiry, affords them no expectation of 
being able to produce a report, embracing a 
general view of the subject, in sufficient time 
to admit of any measure being founded upon 
it, and receiving the approbation of parlia- 
ment parmany to the close of the session. 

It has however occurred to your Com- 
mittee, in the’ course of their inquiry, that 
there are some branches of the trade, in re- 
ference to which further facilities may be af- 
forded, with great advantage to the. interests 
of British commerce and navigation; and 
that such facilities cannot be delayed to a 
future year, without the risk of losing much 
of the heneficial results which, at the present 
ume, may be expected from them. This ime 


pression is founded rather upon general prins 
ciples, and circumstances of general notoriety, 
than upon any particular evidence adduced 
before your Committee, however the ten- 
dency of that evidence may have been fur- 
ther to establish the expediency of the mea 
sures about to be proposed. Sera 

In adverting to the peculiar system of 
laws by which the trade of the East Indies 
is. regulated, the House cannot but observe, 
that the subjects of foreign nations, whether 
European or American, are in possession of 
privileges far more extensive than those 
which are enjoyed by his majesty’s subjects 
generally, and greater, as to many’ branches 
of circuitous and i trade, than have 
been accorded to the East India Company: 
itself. To relieve the commerce and shipping 
of this country from a situation of such com 
parative disadvantage (for the continuance 
of which your Committee can discover no 
sufficient reason) they feel the expediency of 
some measure, the principle of which may 
be, to allow British subjects, as well private 
traders as the East India Company, to carry 
on every sort of traffic between India and 
foreign countries (with the tion of the 
trade in tea, and that with the United King- 
dom and the British colonies, with which 
they do. not propose any interference) whicty 
foreigners are now capable of carrying on ; 
and have therefore come to the ‘following re- 
solution, which they submit to the House: ~ 

Resolved, “'Fhat it is expedient to permit: 


his majesty’s subjects to carry on trade and: 


traffic, directly and circuitously, between any 


it 
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ports within the’ limits of the East: India ing to any state or couhtries in amity with his 
Company’s charter (except the dominions of | majesty. 


the emperor of China) and any pert or ports 


beyond the limits of the said charter, belong- ; 


18th May, 1821. 


EAST INDIA TRADE.—Reronr relative to the Trave with the East Ixpres 

' and Cuina, from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to inquire 
into the means of extending and securing the Foreign TRADE of the Country, and 
to report to the House “Ordered to be printed 11th April 1821. 


Lorps Committers appointed a 
Serect to inquire into the 
means of extending and securing the 
Foreign Trade of the country, and to re- 
port to the House; and to whom were re- 
ferred the Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee appointed in 
the last Session of Parliament for the like 
eres and also the several Petitions, 
apers, and Accounts which had been re- 
férred to that Committee; and also the 
‘several Petitions presented in the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament on the subject 

_ of Foreign Trade :— 


OrpereD To Report, 

That the Committee have met, and have 
proceeded in the inquiry, which had been en- 
tered upon by the said Committee appointed 
in the last session of parliament, into the 
state of British commerce with Asia, in- 
cluding as well that which is carried on with 
the territorial possessions of the honourable 
East India Company, as that with the Inde- 
pendent States in the same part of the globe. 

In the conduct of this inquiry, the Com- 
mittee have not thought it necessary to direct 
their attention to the commercial concerns of 
the East India Company, as administered by 
the Court of Directors with a view to the in- 
terests both political and financial of that cor- 
porate body, further than was necessary to 
elucidate the present state and future pros- 
pects of free trade, as affected by existing re- 
gulations, 

This subject therefore naturally divides 
itself according to the various restrictions to 
which different descriptions of commerce in 
these regions are now subjected by law: that 
to the territorial possessions of the Company 
being carried on by licence only from the 
Company; that to other parts of Southern 
Asia (China excepted), and to the islands of 
the Indian ocean, by licence. from the board 
of control; that to China being entirely pro- 
hibited to all British vessels but those ‘in: the 
actual employment of the East India Com- 
pany, and the whole trade confined to ships 
of a certain fixed amount of tonnage. 

The trade which is carried on by licence 
with the territories of the East India Com- 

ny is confined to. the presidencies of 

mbay, Madras, and Calcutta, and the port 
of Penang.—Some inconveniencies and in- 


By 


jury to individuals are stated to have arisen 
where circumstances have made it desirable 
to change the destination of vessels from one 
of these ports to another, after their arrival in 
the East, in consequence of the delay at- 
tendant upon obtaining a permission to do so 
from the local. government. This, indeed, 
by obtaining licences in- 
cluding the above-named ports generally, 
which have been sometimes aouliek for, and 
do not appear to have been refused. But the 
system of requiring licences does not appear 
to be attended with any public benefit; and 
a fee is charged for each of them. 

A more materia] advantage might probably 
accrue to the free trader from being permitted 
to trade with other smaller ports on the coasts 
of Coromandel and Malabar, where the Com- 
pany have already collectors of the customs 
established, who might effectually counteract 
an illicit trade; whereby a wider field of ad- 
venture may be opened, and an additional 
stimulus to commercial intercourse afforded 
to the native inhabitants. Jt would, however, 
be necessary in this case to provide by regu- 
lations, which it could not be difficult. to 
establish, against any abuse of this extension 
of privilege by British vessels carrying on the 
coasting trade, in which there is every reason 
to believe they might successfully compete 
with the native ships, which have hitherto 
been considered as enjoying a monopoly of 
that trade, of which the East India Company 
could not reasonably be expected to deprive 
their subjects as long as they are precluded 
from carrying on the direct trade to Europe 
in India-built vessels. It must be observed, 
however, that the coasting trade is now open 
to vessels of other nations, those of the 
United States not being excluded from it, and 
instances having been stated to the Committee 
in which the Portuguese flag has been allowed 
to pass from one port to another carrying on 
trade, from which British European ships -are 
excluded. 

The Committee cannot dismiss this brancly 
of the subject without observing, that al- 
though it is difficult from the great fluctuatroi 
which the free ‘trade to the Peninsula of 
India thas experienced since it has been ad- 
mitted upon the terms of the renewed charter 
granted tothe East India company In 1813, 
to estimate fairly the precise amount of its 
inerease, it must be admitted that. its .pro- 


may be obviate 
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gress has been such as to indicate that neither 
a power to purchase nor a disposition to use 
commodities of European manufacture are 
wanting in the natives of British India, whilst 
the minute knowledge of the wants and 
wishes of the inhabitants, acquired by a direct 
intercourse with this country, would naturally 
lead to a still further augmentation of our ex- 
ports. The great increased consumption 
cannot be sufficiently accounted for by the de- 
mand of the European residents, the number 
of whom does not materially vary ; and it ap- 
pears to have been much the greatest in any 
articles calculated for the general use of the 
natives. That of the cotton manufactures of 
this country alone is stated, since the first 
opening of the trade, to have been augmented 
from four to five-fold. And the taste of the 
natives for such articles may not improbably 
have been created in some instances, and ex- 
tended in others, by that very glut in the 
market, which has doubtless, by its excess 
and consequent lowering of prices, frequently 
defeated the speculations of private mer- 
chants. The value of the merchandize ex- 
ported from Great Britain to India, which 
amounted in the year 1815 to 870,177/., had 
in the year 1819 increased to $,052,741/.; and 
although the market appears then to have 
been so far overstocked as to occasion a dimi- 
nution of nearly one-half in the exports of the 
following year (1820), that diminution appears 
to have taken place more in the articles in- 
tended for the consumption of Europeans 
than of natives; and the trade is now stated 
to the Committee by the best-informed per- 
sons to be reviving. When the amount of 
population and the extent of country, over 
which the consumption of these articles is 
Spread, are considered, it is obvious that ever 
facility which can, consistent with the politi- 
eal interest and security of the company’s do- 
minions, be given to the private trader for the 
distribution of his exports, by increasing the 
number of points at which he may have the 
option of touching in pursuit of a market, can- 
not fail to promote a more ready and exten- 
sive demand. 

' Ifthe restriction of trade to vessels of the 
burthen of $50 tons and upwards, in all seas 
and countries within the fimits of the East 
India company’s charter, has any tendency to 
check the operations of the private trader in 


adirect cominerce with the dominions of the | 


East India company, it can hardly fail to ope- 
rate still more as an impediment to his exer- 
tions in coma new channels of commerce, 
or extending those which already exist with 
other countries and islands in the same part 
ofthe globe. Here a field in a great measure 
new, would be opened by the free admission 
to trade of vessels of a smaller burthen. It 
is stated to the Committee, by persons who 
have been most interested in forming a cor- 


Yect opinion upon the subject, that in a trade 
with the native powers in the Gulph of 
Vo a the Red Sea, and on the Eastern 


Appendix. 
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coast of Africa, as well as with the islands 
and countries to the eastward of the com- 
pany’ dominions in Asia, small vessels would 
e employed in preference to large, from the 
nature of the navigation, the great value and 
small bulk of some of the articles, as well as 
the description of markets where such trade 
would be carried on. Some apprehension 
indeed has been stated to exist that vessels of 
that description might be exposed to frequent 
depredations from pirates who infest those 
seas, but it does not appear that. there is any 
difference in the rate of insurance required 
from large and small ships: if there is a risk, 
however, the private merchant might safely 
be left to consider, how far it applies to his 
particular case; while the American trade in 
those seas, which is carried on as well in 
vessels below as above the burthen of 350 
tons, is not stated at any time to have suffered 
materially from such dangers. It may be ré- 
marked, that although the ‘native governments 
of India have been generally supposed to be 
unfavourable upon system to’ foreign com- 
merce, no recent instance of such disposition 
has been adduced: the French, on the con- 
trary, are stated to have been remarkably 
successful in some recent attempts, to open 
a commercial intercourse with Cochin China; 
and the recent knowledge which has been ac- 
quired of the manners and habits of the inha- 
bitants in some of the islands of ‘the Malay 
race, leads to a much more favourable opinion 
of their character and aptitude for civil end 
commercial intercourse than was previously 
entertained. 
The maintenance of a free port, eligibly si- 
‘tuated amongst the Indian islands under 
British protection, which the magnitude of 
our establishments in that quarter of the 
globe may enable us to support at much less 
expense than any other nation, may be at- 
tended with thegreatest benefit to cotimerce 
and civilization. The importance of such a 
station, and the quick | gee tom of its ad- 
vantages, formed by the native traders in 
that part of the globe, may be estimated b 
the rapid rise of the’port of Sincaporé durin 
the year that it has been in the possession 
of the British government, and opened for 
the purposes of general trade. The popula- 
tion, which had before scarcely amounted:to 
200 souls, in' three months increased to 
not less than 3,000, and now exceeds 10,000 
in the whole ; while 173 sail’ of vessels of dif- 
ferent descriptions arrived and sailed in the 
course of the first two months. api 
The commerce with China is carried on by 
the East India compariy, in whom the sole 
and exclusive right of trading with the ports 
of that empire, as well’ as the sole and exclu- 
sive right of trading and trafficking in tea to 
and from all the islands and ports between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Straits of Magel- 
lan, is now vested by law. The value and 
extent of this trade has naturally attracted 
the attention of the private. merchant; ‘and 
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although it could not be contemplated that 
the East India company would willingly re- 
Jinquish so important a privilege, au earnest 
desire has been expressed, that the British 
free trader might be permitted, even previous 
to the expiration of the charter, to embark in 
those branches of the trade which the com- 
pery neither carries on itself, nor appears to 

immediately interested in, and in which 
the only competition to be encountered by 
the British merchant would be that of the fo- 
reign trader. 

f this eanneiption may be considered the 
trade in tea and other articles between Can- 
ton and foreign Europe; the tea trade within 
the limits of the company’s charter, exclusive 
of the ports of the Chinese empire ; and the 
trade between Canton and the western shores 
of North and South America. . 

The hopes entertained by merchants and 
others, who have the best means of informa- 
tion, of benefit-to commerce from such an 
extension of its freedom, as well as the appre- 
-hensions, felt by persons of great experience 
in the direction of the affairs, and in the ser- 
Vice of the East India company, of the risk 
with which such an extension may be attend- 
ed to their political and commercial interests, 
will be found fully stated in. the evidence and 
documents contained in the Appendix. 

_ On the one hand it is confidently stated, 
that the low rate of British freight, and other 
advantages possessed by the British mer- 
chantmen, would enable the British free 
trader to enter into an immediate and success- 
ful competition with those of other countries, 
and more particularly of the United States, 
by whom these branches of commerce 
have been carried on for some years past 
with every appearance of progressive in- 
crease aud prosperity; that thus a portion 
of Europe might be supplied with tea by the 
British trader; that the export of furs from 
America, which now takes Place even from 
the British territories in American vessels, 
would be carried on by British shipping ; and 
that at all events, that portion of the Eastern 
trade, which is carried on by the export of 
British manufactures in American vessels, 
would fall into the hands of the British mer- 
chant, with greater opportunities of extendin 
it, afforded by a more direct intercourse; an 
on the other hand, it is stated to afford rea- 
sonable oe for alarm, that the seamen, 
who would be admitted under such circum- 
stances to the port of Canton, might probably 
be acharacter so different from that of the 
seamen employed on board the vessels of the 
‘United States, and be subject to a discipline 
so inferior to that which prevails on board of 
larger description of vessels employed in 
the service of the East India company, that 
disputes might take place and excesses be 
occasioned which might produce fatal conse- 
quences, by awaking the jealousy, or exciting 
the anger of the Chinese government. 
_ It is also apprehended that the admission 
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of new competitors into the market might lead 
to some deterioration in quality, or enhance- 
ment in the prices of teas, which are now 
regulated by arrangements made previously 
to their coming into’ the market between the 
servants of the company and the Hong mer- 
chants, who enjoy a monopoly of the sale of 
that article. 

To what extent such hopes or such appre- 
hensions might be realized in the progress of 
a trade which has never yet been permitted 
to exist, it is difficult sek a to form an ac- 
curate judgment. The most natural, and 
indeed the only means of forming one, must 
be derived from the circumstances and pro- 
gress of the foreign independent trade, and 
more especially that of the vessels of the 
United States with the Portof Canton, That 
trade, although carried on in vessels of nearly 
the same description that would probably be 
employed by the British merchants, has.con- 
tinued to flourish without being productive of 
injurious consequences, either to trade in 
general, or that of the East India company in 
particular. It is stated that it would not have 
done so, had it not been for the protection and 
other advantages derived from the establish- 
ment of the company’s factory at Canton ; 
but no satisfactory reason has been assigned, 
why the British free trader should not derive 
the same benefit from its countenance and 
per to which he certainly would not be 

ess entitled. It must also be observed that the 
circumstance which has principally been relied 
upon as constituting the difference between 
the character of the American and British sea- 
man, namely the former having a share in the 
profits of the voyage, applies only to that por- 
tion (not a large one) of their trade with Can- 
ton, which is employed in the export of furs 
from North America, and might be expected 
to apply in the same degree, as far as respects 
that portion of trade, to British vessels, if per- 
mitted to engage ia it. It is admitted also, 
that all danger arising from disputes is greatly 
diminished, if not entirely removed, by the 
abolition of the custom which permitted sea- 
men to go, at particular periods, in large bodies, 
and under no control, to enjoy liberty days 
on shore at Canton. Hef 

- In the course of the last few years, the.im- 
ports of the United States into China (compar- 
ing an average of the years 1804-5, 1805-6, 
1806-7, with an average of 1816-17, 1817-18, 
1818-19, being the last years of which the 
Committee have received an account) appear 
nearly to have doubled. It is alleged that 
the principal we of these imports consists of 
metals and other articles which the merchants 
in the United States have a greater facility in 
procuring than those of other countries ; there 
can be no doubt, however, that articles of 
British manufacture are directly exported to 
China from this country by Americans ; and 
it appears from-an account procured at the 
Custom-house, that the declared value of 
those articles exported to countries within the: 
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limits of the Fast India company’s charter, in 
toreign vessels, and presumed to be chiefly to 
Canton, was in the last year to the amount of 
178,358/.; and it affords some indication of an 
increasing taste for British manufactures in 
China, that an opinion prevails that they are 
now introduced into the Northern parts of 
that empire, subject to all the delay and in- 
convenience of transport by land through 
Russia and the caravan trade, of which Kaiacta 
and its immediate neighbourhood is the great 
dépdt, and which appears recently to have 
experienced a considerable increase. : 
What portion of the teas and other articles 
exported from China in vessels of the United 
States is destined for America, and what for 
European consumption, itis difficult precisely 
to determine. .Although doubts have been 
expressed, whether the demand arising from 
the latter constitutes a permanent or a consi- 
derable portion of their trade, it may fairly 
be assumed that a contrary opinion prevails 
in America, as it is stated in the report upon 
American currency, laid. before the House of 
Representatives in 1819, “ that the annual 
exports in American vessels from the United 
States and all other ports, to China and the 
East Indies, can hardly be estimated at more 
than 12,000,000 of dollars, and it cannot be 
doubted that the sales of East India articles 
in Europe exceed thatamount. The value o 
‘merchandise from China and India consums 
annually in the United States is probably equa 
to 5,000,000 dollars; and if this be so, the 
consumption of East India articles by the 
United States is paid fur by the mere profit of 
the trade.” 
On the whole, the Committee are inclined 
to the opinion, that regulations might be 
established at Canton, either by placing the 
free trade of Canton under the superintend- 
ance of a consul, or investing the principal 
servants of the company with some authority 
over the seamen engaged in the free trade, by 
which any apprehension or inconvenience 
might be removed; and without interfering 
with the monopoly of the British market en- 
joyed by, the East India company, the British 
merchant might be safely admitted to a parti- 
cipation in a trade which has proved safe, 
lucrative, and capable of great improvement 
in the hands of the foreign trader. 
In the event of these obstacles, however, 
being considered insurmountable, the main- 
tenance of the establishment at Sincapore, to 
which vessels frequently come down from 
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China in five days, or of any other free port 
as advantageously situated, might, consider- 
ing the readiness of the Chinese to engage ac- 
tively by every means, direct and indirect, in 
trade, prove highly advantageous to the in- 
terests of British commerce, if permitted to 
engage in the tea trade within the limits of 
the East India charter, exclusive of the ports 
of the Chinese empire. 

The Committee cannot conceal from them- 
selves, that in the present state of the law, no 
material benefit or facility to free trade in this 
quarter of the globe can be obtained, without 
infringing in a one or less degree upon the 
privileges vested in the East India company, 
until the year 1834, when their present 
charter expires, and that their consent may 
be required to any measures which may be 
submitted for that purpose to the considera- 
tion of parliament. At the same time, con- 
sidering that no propositions here suggested 
are intended directly orindirectly to affect the 
monopoly enjoyed by the company of the 
home market, to which the greatest import- 
ance is justly attached, but that their object 
is confined to procuring for the British free 
trader an access to markets entirely new, or 
the means of fair competition with the forei 
merchant in those which already exist, the 
committee feel themselves justified in relying 
upon the liberality of the court of directors 
upon the concern they have frequently evinced 
in the national prosperity, and the preference 
they may be expected to give to British over 
foreign commerce, for a disposition to meet, 
as far as may be consistent with their own es- 
sential interests, the wishes of their fellow- 
subjects, if sanctioned by the wisdom and au- 
thority of parliament. 

At all events, there are some views of this 
subject to which the attention of parliament 
may be immediately directed ; and the whole 
cannot fail to deserve its consideration, pre- 
vious to the renewal of the East India com- 
pany’s charter. 

The Committee have been informed, by the 
members of his majesty’s government, who 
are members of the Committee, that a bill 
was prepared to be submitted to parliament 
in the course of last session, for extending the 
private trade between India and: foreign 
Europe; and that the introduction of such a bill 
has only been postponed in consequence of 
the inquiries depending in parliament, con- 
nected with Asiatic commerce. 
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Tur Comrrree to whom the several 
« Petitions which have been presented to 


the House in this session of Parliament, 
complaining of the depressed state of the 
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Agriculture of the United Kingdom, were 
referred, to inquire into the allegations 

_ thereof, and to report their observations 
thereupon; — Have, pursuant to the 
order of the House, considered the mat- 
ters to them referred, and have agreed to 

the following Rerort 

_ Your Committee do not think it necessary 
to preface the observations which they have 
to make, upon the important matters referred 
to them by the House, by a recapitulation of 
the numerous laws which have been passed, at 
different periods, for regulating the trade in 
corn. The most material of those laws have 
been brought under the consideration of the 
House by the reports of former committees 
on this subject. . It is, therefore, sufficient to 
remark, that by the salutary law of 1806, a 
free interchange in grain of every description, 
was established between Great Britain and 
Treland ; and that the trade in foreign corn is 
altogether governed by the provisions of the 
acts of 54 and 55 Geo. 3rd, by which were, for 
the first time, enacted ;—first, a constantly 
free exportation from the United Kingdom, 
without reference to price, or without such 
exportation being either encouraged by any 
bounty, or restrained by any duty whatsoever ; 
-—secondly, an absolute prohibition against 
the introduction of every deseription of fo- 
reign grain, meal, or flour, into the consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom, when the aver- 
age prices, ascertained according to the mode 
established by former acts, are below certain 
specified rates;—thirdly,an unlimited freedom 

_ of importation, from all parts of the world, 

without any duty whatever, when the prices 
are above those specified rates, 


‘Such being the state of the law which 
affects, so far as legislative interference can 
affect, the important interests brought under 
the consideration of the House by the nume- 
Tous petitions presented in this session, your 
Committee proceeded, in the first instance to 
inquire into the allegations of those petitions. 
It is with deep regret that they have to com- 
mence their Report by stating, that, in their 
judgment, the complaints of the petitioners 
are founded in fact, in so far as they represent 
that, at the present price of corn, the returns 
to the oceupier of an arable farm, after allow- 
ing for the interest of his investment, are 
by no means adequate to the charges and out- 
goings ; of which a considerable proportion 
can be paid only out of the capitals, and not 
from the profits of the tenantry. 

This pressure upon the farmer, is stated by 
some of the witnesses to have materially af- 
fected the retail business of shopkeepers in 

-country towns connected with the agricultural 
districts. But notwithstanding this diminu- 
tion of demand in particular parts of the. 
country, it appears, by official returns, that 
the total consumption of the principal articles 
subject to duties of excise and .customs have 
increased in the last year, compared with the } 
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average of the three preceding years; and 
also, that the quantity of cotton wool used for 
home consumption, and of cloth manufactur- 
ed in Yorkshire, was greater last year than in 
the 085 preceding, although the export of 
woollens in 1820 appears to have diminished. 
Your Committee have not the same authen- 
tic means of ascertaining the consumption of 
iron, but there appears every reason to be- 
lieve that it has also increased. 

Theopinion of your Committee, in res 
to the present. pressure upon the tenantry, is 
formed upon the best documentary evidence 
which the nature of the case admits of, con- 
firmed by the testimony of many respectable 
witnesses, as well occupiers of land as sur- 
veyors and land-agents: and it is further 
strengthened by a comparison of the differ- 
ence between the existing price and the aver- 
age price of the last ten years, the period 
within which most of the — engage- 
ments, affecting the tenant of the soil, may 
be supposed to have been contracted. If the 
present price could, under all the nt cir- 
cumstances, be remunerative, the average 
price of that period must have afforded an ex- 
cessive profit; which does not appear proba- 
ble, nor warranted by any facts. The onl 
fair inference perhaps, to be drawn from suc 
a comparison, and from the state of our agri- 
culture during the last war, is, that for a con- 
siderable part of that period, the returns of 

arming capital somewhat exceeded the ordi- 
nary rate of profit, and that at this time they 
are considerably below it. 

However much this revulsion is to be la- 
mented, both as it affects the public interest, 
and the interests, and immediate prospects of 
a most meritorious class of the community, it 
is a revulsion of the same nature (whatever 
may be its degree) as many which have occur- 
red in different periods of our hi ; and itfis 
no more than an act of justice to the tenantry 
of Great Britain to state, that so far as your 
Committee have been able to ascertain, the 
rents, with some exceptions in particular dis- 
tricts, have hitherto been collected, without 
more arrear than has oecurred on several 
former occasions, This punctuality, whilst it 
is highly honourable to the character of the 
tenantry, affords (your Committee trust) a 
ground of hope, that the great body of the oc- 
cupiers of the soil, either from the savings of 
more prosperous times, or from that credit 
which punctuality will generally command in 
this country, possess resources which will 
enable them to surmount the difficulties under 
which they now labour. The pressure of these 
difficulties has led, in many instances, to a 
diminution of rents, varying in degree ac- 
cording to the proportion in which such.rents 
had been increased betwen the years 1793 and 
1814, which diminution is stated by several of 
the witnesses to have been madeas well upon 
subsisting leases, as in cases where farms have 
been recently relet. 


Your Committee cannot allude to the state 
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of rents in this country, without observing, 
that a large proportion of the increase of the 
rent which has taken place within the last 
twenty years, is owing to the capitals which 
have been permanently vested in improve- 
ments, partly by the owners and in part by 
the tenants of the soil; by the judicious ap- 
plication of which capitals, in many instances 
great tracts of land, theretofore waste, or com- 
paratively of little value, have been brought 
into productive cultivation. 

A further proportion of the increase of rent 
is, a to be ascribed to the dimi- 
nished ,value of our currency, during a great 
fat of the period when this rise took place. 

t may be difficult, upon an average of the 
whole kingdom, and still more difficult in spe- 
cific cases, to determine what part of the in- 
crease of rents may have arisen from this 
cause; butit is certainly not inconsiderable, 
and was, during the war, sufficient probably 
to compensate to the landlords the effects of 
the derangementof the currency. The resto- 
ration of that currency will necessarily lead as 
existibg engagements lapse, to new arrange- 
ments between landlord and tenant; in the 
adjustment of which the permanent effect of 
that restoration, however difficult exactly 
to ascertain, will have its practical effect. 

But your Committee cannot omit to state 
their opinion, that any attempt to determine 
that effect at this moment, would give ai 
erroneous, and possibly an exaggerated mea- 
sure of its prospective influence. Having 


been long below, the currency appears now to 


be forced above, its standard. In making this 
remark, it is by no means designed to offer 
an opinion upon the precautions which have 
been taken, and the preparations which have 
been made by the Bank, for the resumption 
of cash payments. But it must be obvious, 
that if the effect of those preparations has 
been, to contract, in any considerable degree, 
the amount of coin previously circulating in 
Europe, by withdrawing it from that circula- 
tion into the coffers of the Bank, the value of 
money must have been raised generally on 
the continent; and if, coincident with that 
operation, the separate currency of this coun- 
try has also been contracted, not only in the 
degree necessary,—first, to restore it to its re- 
Jative :par value with the metallic currency of 
_ other countries, but farther, to place it at a 
permanent premium above that metallic cur- 
rency ; (itself enhanced in value in proportion 
to the amount withdrawn by the purchases of 
the Bank), it would seem to follow, that the 
pe ame of our circulation is now somewhat 

low, and the value of the currency some- 
what above, what would be requisite to main- 
tain that currency upon a level with ‘the 
diminished circulation, and consequently, 
with the increased value of money in the 
other countries of the world. The present 
price of standard silver in bank paper, the 
very high course of the foreign exchanges, 
and the immense influx ef bullion for the Jast 
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nine months, without any decline in. those 
exchanges, now higher with all countries than 
at any former peried, all concur strongly to 
warrant this conclusion. ley 

It would be foreign to the immediate obe 
ject of this report to pursue this subject 
farther; your Committee, however, cannot 
but ascribe a proportion of the depression of 
prices, which (as they will hereafter have oc- 
casion to observe) now generally prevails in 
other countries, as well as in this, to the mea- 
sures which the restoration of our currency 
had rendered necessary; the general effect of 
which has been, in some degree, to derange 
the markets of every part of. the civilized 
world; an effect which has been aggravated 
in those markets, as well asin our own, by 
the endeavours of other countries to revert to 
a metallic currency simultaneously with ours 
selves. 

Whatever therefore may be the ultimate 
operation of the restoration of the currency 
upon the nominal .rental of the kingdom, 
your Committee incline to believe that it will 
fall far short of some of the exaggerated pre- 
dictions to which the present alarms have 
given rise; and they see no reason to appres 
chend that the diminution can ultimately ex- 


_ceed that proportion of the increase 


during the war, grew out of the deprecia 
value of the currency.. ; 
Under circumstances favourable te the 
prosperity of the country, which they trust 
may fairly be anticipated from the continu- 
ance of peace, they are disposed to hope that 
this diminution may not be carried even to 
that extent; although, as a general principle, 
your Committee caunot doubt, that, in so far 
as the alteration of our currency has contri- 
buted to lower the price of commodities, the 
productions of agriculture have been, and 
must hereafter, in common with all other 
articles, be affected by the improved value of 
our money. 
But your Committee are also satisfied, by 
the result of their inquiries, that, in the pre- 
sent year, the price of corn has been farther 
depressed by the general abundance and good 
quality of the last -harvest, in all articles of 
grain and pulse; more particularly in Lreland, 
in which part of the united kingdom the pre- 
ceding harvest of 1819, was also uncommonly 
productive. Several of the witnesses examin- 
ed have stated their helief that the prices af 
grain have further been depressed,- in the 
present year, by the very large importations 
of foreign corn which took place before the 
ports were closed inthe month of February 
1819; but looking to'the very high prices, 
and to the constant and brisk-demand which 
prevailed in our markets so long as the ports 
continued open in 1817 and 1818, it may be 
inferred that the greatest part of those impor- 
tations was necessary, and was disposed of 
during those years, to supply the daily wants 
of our consumption, and that it is therefore 
only in a remote degtee that the present prices 
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can be influenced. by the occurrences of that 


. Itcan scarcely be necessary for your Com- 
mittee to remark, that the growth of wheat 
has been greatly extended and improved of 
late years, in- all parts of the united. king- 
dom, but principally in Ireland, since the year 
1807 


Your. Committee feel it an important part 


of their duty to recall to the recollection of the 
House, and the country, that, in the years 
1804 and 1814, a depression of prices,—prin- 
‘cipally caused by abundant harvests, and a 
great extension of tillage, excited by the ex- 
-traordinary bigh prices of antecedent years,— 
appears to have produced a temporary pres- 
sure and uneasiness amung the owners and 
occupiers of land, and a corresponding diffi- 
culty in the payment of rents and the letting of 
farms, in some degree similar to the appre- 
hensions and embarrassments which now pre- 
wail; and, also, that in many earlier periods, 
Similar complaints may be traced in the his- 
tory of our agriculture. 
. Among numerous instances of these com- 
plaints, which. may be found in other publi- 
‘cations, between the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury and the beginning of the late reign, two 
have been pointed out by one of the witnesses, 
in which the House will not fail to remark the 
great similarity between the. arguments and 
alarms which were then current with those 
which. prevail in.many quarters at this period. 
in these earlier and more remote stages 
of our agriculture these alarms were only tem- 
porary, and that the fears of those who reason- 
ed upon their continuance and increase, were 
-ere long dissipated by the natural course of 
seasons and events, is now matter of history, 
And it is impossible to look back to the discus- 
sions of the years 1804 and 1814, and more 
especially to the evidence taken before the 
Committee. appointed by the House on the 
latter occasion, without being forcibly struck 
with the conformity of the statements and 
opinions, then produced, respecting the ruin- 
ous operation and expected continuance of low 
prices, with those which will be found in the 
‘evidence now collected. Indeed these state- 
ments, in some instances, come from the 
mouths of the same witnesses. 
. Your Committee will not lengthen their re- 
port, by inserting any extracts. from the re- 
port of 1814, but they feel that, upon. this 
int, they may confidently refer, on the one 
hand, to the general tenor of the examinations 
of the several surveyors and intelligent occu- 
piers of land,, whose evidence will be: found 
annexed to that a and, on the other, to 
athe minutes which are. now submitted to 
the House. 
. Your committee trust that this reference.to 
past experience will not be altogether useless 
and unavailing to allay the alarm, and to dis- 
pel some of the desponding predictions which, 
yy. unnecessarily. increasing anxiety for the 
_ Suture, tend to aggravate the severe pressure 
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of our present difficulties ;—that the reflec- 
tions which such a retrospect is calculated to 
excite, may lead the occupiers of the soil, as 
ithas led your Committee, to infer, that in 
agriculture, as in all other pursuits, in which 
capital and industry can be embarked, there 
have been, and will be, periods of reaction; 
that such reaction is the more to be ex- 
pected, in proportion to the long-continued 
prosperity of the pursuit, and to the degree of 
previous excitement and exertion which that 
prosperity had called forth. They must add, 
as a further inference from the experience of 
former periods, to which the present crisis 
bears no distant resemblance, that there is a 
natural tendency. in the distribution of capital 
and Jabourto remedy the disorders which: 
may casually arise in society from such tem- 
porary derangements, and (without at all 
meaning to. deny that. it is the duty of the 
legislature to do every thing in its power to 
shorten the duration, and to palliate the evils 
of the crisis). that it often. happens that these 
disorders are prolonged, if not aggravated, by 
too much interference and regulation. , 
It is by no means with the expectation that 
the suffering of our own .community can be 
alleviated by the contemplation ofa curres- 
ponding pressure pon other nations, that 
your Committee find themselves called upon 
to state, that many commodities of general 
and extensive demand, the staple productions 
of other countries, such as.corn, cotton, rice 
and tobacco in the United States of America ; 
sugar and rum in the West Indies; tallow, 
flax, hemp, timber, iron, wool, and corn, on 
the continent of Europe, appear to have fallen 
in price, in some instances more, and scarcely 
in any less, in proportion to the prices of those 
articles prior to. 1816, than the fall in the 
price.of grain.in. this country :—with regard 
to several of which articles, and the countries 
roducing them, some of .the causes which 
ave principally affected the value of grain in 
this country cannot be considered as operat~ 


ing. 

The proofs of this great revulsion of prices, 
in.other parts of the world, may be found, as 
to most of those articles, in the evidence col- 
lected by your Committee, and the remainder 
in otherauthentic. information now before the 
House. The facts, indeed, are, from their 
nature, matter of such notoriety to the com- 
mercial classes of the community, that they 
cannot admit of a doubt. So far as this state 
of things. tends to involve other countries in 
embarrassment, it must be matter not of sa- 
tisfaction, but, of regret 5 and this. natural 
feeling of every liberal mind will only be con- 
firmed by reflecting upon the intimate connec- 
tion which must exist between the advance- 
ment of other nations towards wealth and im- 
provement, and the growing prosperity: of our 
own. Entertajning this feeling, your Com- 
mittee trust, that, their motive for noticing 
the present state of the markets in other parts 
of the world, will not be misconceived, ‘The 
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fact is one which naturally came within: the 

scope of their inquiry, as tending to affect the 

markets of this country, and it appeared not 

unessential to’ advert to it, for the further 

object of showing, that the causes which have 

produced this great change are not confined 

to any one country. It would seem that the 
influence of that general derangement which 
the convulsions of the last thirty years have 

produced in all the relations cf commerce, in 
the application of capital, and in the demand 
for labour, is not yet spent and exhausted, 
and that neither the habits and dealings of in- 
dividuals, members of the same community, 
nor the transactions and intercourse of dif- 
ferent communities with one another, have 
hitherto altogether adjusted themselves to 
that more natural state of things, which we 
may now hope is likely to become again the 
more habitual and permanent ‘condition of 
saciety. 

It is impossible to. have watched with any 

of attention, the state and condition of 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, under 
the influence of this depression in the prices 
of so many articles of general consumption, 
without being convinced that it has been at- 
tended with severe loss to several classes by 
whose capitals those articles have been either 
raised, or held forsale and distribution, to 
supply the wants of society ; but as far as de- 
pression of price has been produced by re- 
dundant production, which, at this moment, 
appears to be one of the causes operating to 
lower the price of corn both in this and other 
countries, it admits of no adequate remedy, 
except that which must-arise from the pro- 
gressive adjustment of the supply :to the de- 
mand, either by the diminution of the one, 
or the increase of the other, or more pro- 
bably, by the combined operation of both. 

In the article of corn, however, there is 
one consideration to be constantly borne in 
mind, most material to enable the House and 
the country to arrive at sound and safe con- 
clusions on this important subject, namely, 
that the price of corn fluctuates-more than 
that of any other commodity of extensive 
consumption, in proportion to any excess or 
deficiency in the supply. The truth of this 
proposition had not escaped several writers 
on this subject, and has. been confirmed by 
many of the witnesses who have been exa- 
mined; although it may be doubted, whether, 
generally, they were aware of jts extent and 
‘practical operation in the present state of this 
country and of our corn laws, 

The cause which produces this greater sus- 
ceptibility in the corn market cannot be better 
explained by your Committee, than in the fol- 
lowing extract from the answers of Mr. Tooke, 
one of the witnesses who was particularly ex- 
amined to this point:— Why should a dif- 
‘ferent principle apply to corn than to any 
‘* other general production? Because a fall in 
** the price of any other commodity not of ge- 

“neral necessity, brings the article - within | 
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‘the teach of the consumption’ of a greater’ 
* number of individuals, whereas in the case 


“ of corn, the average quantity is sufficient 
‘* for the supply of every individual; all be- 
‘yond that isa absolute ‘depression of 
“the market for a great length of time, and 
“ a succe’sion of even two or three abundant: 
“ seasons, oust evidently produce an enor- 
“ mously inconvenient accumulation.’’—* Is 
“there not a greater consumption of ‘corn’ 
“ when it is cheap than when it is dear, as: to’ 
“ quantity ?. There» may be, and possibly 
‘‘ must be a greater consumption; but itis 
“very evident that if the population was be- 
fore adequately fed, the increased consump. 
“ tion, from abundance, can amount to little 


“more than waste; and this would be ina‘ 
“‘ very small proportion to the whole excess of 
“a good ‘harvest or two.”—“ The whole po-’ 
“ pulation of this country and others do not’ 
‘ subsist upon wheat, therefore when wheat 
“ becomes cheaper, those who were formerly 
‘“‘ fed upon other corn may take to feeding 
‘upon wheat?) My remark was general ‘as’ 
“ applying to corn. There is no-doubt 
“ if there is one description of corn applicable 
“to human food which is abundant, and 
“ another that is deficient, then; the principle 
“does not apply; my principle applies to 
“corn generally applicable ‘to human food. 
“It may be observed, that abundant seasons’ 
generally extend to the leading articles 
“ consumption, and that it ‘seldom happens,* 
“ that in» what' are called commonly «good 
“‘-years, there is'a complete failure-in any-one 
“ great article.” 
n the substance of this reasoning your 
Committee entirely. concur ; and appears 
to them that it cannot be called in question,: 


-without denying either that corn is an article: 


of general necessity and universal consump- 
tion among the population of this pore wat 
or that the demand is materially varied by’ 
the amount of the supply. ‘ This latter propo- 
sition, except within. very narrow limits, alto~ 
gether disproportioned to the fluctuations in’ 
is not warranted by experience. 
e general truth of the observation remains,’ 
therefore, unaltered by any small degree of 
waste on the one side, or of economy on the 
other; neither of which are sufficient to coun- 
teract the effect which opinion and specula-" 
tion must have’ upon price, when it is felt © 
how little demand is increased by redundancy, 
or checked by scantiness of supply. 
- In order to apply this leading principle, as” 
affecting the e in corn, to the present 
state of this country, and of our corn laws, 
your Committee will assume, what they be- 
ieve is not far from our-actual situation, that. 
the annual produce of corn, the growth of the. 
United Kingdom, is,,;upon an average crop, 
about equal to our present annual consump-~' 
tion; and that with such an average crop, 
the present import prices, below which forei 
corn is by law altogether excluded,’ are fully” 
sufficient, more especially since the change in, 
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the value of our money, to secure to the 
British grower the complete monopoly of the 
home market. So long as he retains that 
monopoly, the fluctuation of prices in that 
market, will, it must be obvious, range be- 
tween the maximum at which foreign corn is 
admitted, or (owing to the mode of ascertain- 
ing the averages) some tempurary price not 
very much beyond it, and the minimum to 
which that price may be reduced, by a very 
abundant harvest, or a succession of such 
harvests, until British corn falls below the 
price of some foreign market, and finds a ven 
in exportation. 
In mentioning a succession of abundant 
harvests as a contingency, which, by greatly 
reducing the price of corn, might ultimately 
force an exportation from this country, your 
Committee feel it incumbent upon them to 
remark, that an opinion, founded apparentls 
upon long observation, has prevailed wit 
spect to the continuance of favourable or 
unfavourable seasons, for considerable but 
irregular periods of years, or cycles, as they 
have been called by Mr. Burke ; an extract 
from whose work, intituled, “ Thoughts and 
Details on Scarcity,” as also from the works 
ef Dr. Adam Smith on this topic, will be 


found in the Minutes annexed to this Report. | 


. If this doctrine, “ That years of scarcity or 
“ plenty do not come alternately, or at short 
« intervals, but in pretty large cycles and irre- 
“ gularly,” should be well founded, your Com- 


mittee need not enter into details or calcula- | 


tions to point. out to the House, how hazardous 
and embarrassing must be the situation of 
the grower of corn in a country, where: the 
lowest price which is considered to afford him 
a remuneration, shall habitually and consider- 
ably exceed the prices of the remainder of the 
world ; although up to that price, he should 
be secured in the complete monopoly of that 
country. 

- Upon this subject of a remunerative price, 
so far as relates to this country, your Commit- 
tee apprehend that much misconception. pre- 
vails, and particularly in the use and applica- 
tion of these words in the minds of the peti- 
tioners, and. of several of the witnesses, who 
represent it as a fixed amount of 80 shillings 


for other grain, 

‘ In the first place, it is obvious that what 
was deemed a remunerative price in 1815 
under one state of things, may be more or 
less than a remunterative price in 1821 under 
a very different state of things. The sum of 
80s. may represent a different value now from 
what it did then, and assuming rent to re- 
main the same, the expense of seed, labour, 
and all other outgoings, may have been ma- 
terially diminished ; but, making ample al- 
lowance for these grounds of variation, it 
would by no means be an impossible case, 
that,-in the ordinary acceptation of these 
words’ “ remunerative price,” 80s. at this 
time, may not be more, pr even so much 
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femunerative,” as that sum was held be 


in 1815. The meaning usually attached to 
these words, is, the price at which corn can 
be raised, paying all present charges, and 
leaving to the grower a fair profit upon his 
capital. Now, if the country should require 
for its annual consumption one-fifth, for ex- 
ample, more of corn than was sufficient in 
1815, this increased demand would require an 
extended tillage. Lands which, in 1815, 
would not have paid for cultivation, would be 
applied to the raising of corn, and it would be 
very possible that upon those lands paying no 


_ rent, and notwithstanding the increased value 
_of money and diminished expense of producs 


tion, corn could not be raised for 80s. a quar- 
ter. In this supposition, therefore, if it 
should be the policy of the state to preserve 
the monopoly of the home market to the 
home grower, it would be necessary to raise 
the scale of import price above 80s. a quarter; 


_ but then inasmuch as the cost of raising corn 


on all lands, upon which it was before pro- 
duced with profit, would not be augmented, 
that profit would be proportionally increased 
for the benefit, first of the tenant, during the 
remainder of his engagement, and afterwards 
of the landlord, from the period of its termi- 
nation; and, after a new engagement, 80s. 
would no more be a remunerative price upon 
the richest land, paying the highest rent, 
than it would upon the poorest, paying no — 


rentatall. 


If therefore the population of the country 
and its power of consumption should continue 
to inerease, it would be necessary, in order to 


"preserve in efficacy the principle and system 
' of our corn law, from time to time to advance 


the import prices, even though all the 


_ charges of producing corn should remain the 
same. 


The change in the value of our money is, 
virtually, such an advance; and the result of 


every such advance, supposing prices not to 
undergo a corresponding rise in other coun- 
‘tries, must be, to expose this country tu 


greater and more grievous fluctuations in 


. price, and the business of a farmer to greater 
uncertainty and’ hazard, according to the 
_ alternations of good or bad seasons. 

forthe quarter of wheat, and in proportion | 


This isthe part of the present system of 
our corn laws, and of the principle involved in 


_ that system, which appears most torequire 
|} earnest and serious consideration, with a 
| view to the future interests and welfare of 
the country.. ruinously low prices of 


agricultural produce at this moment, canpot 


ascribed: to any deficiency in the protét- 
_ ing power of the law. Protection cannot be 
_ carried: further than monopoly. This mono- 


poly the British grower has enjoyed for the 
produce of the two last harvests; the ports 


_ (with the exception of the ill timed and unne- 


cessary importation of oats during six weeks 
of the last summer) having been uninterrupt- 


edly shut against all foreign import for nearly 


thirty:months, 
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Now the produce of the harvest of 1819 in 
the United Kingdom, does not appear to have 
exceeded an average crop; but that of 1820 
was more abundant. 

Qn the continent of Europe, the harvests 
both of 1818 and 1819 are stated to have 
been very abundant. Against the produce of 
those harvests our ports have been closed. 
The result is, an accumulation on the conti- 
nent held at prices so low, that, whatever 
may be the depression which abundance may 
produce in this country, we can look to no 
relief in exportation, till that accumulation 
shall be disposed of by a scarcity on the con- 
tinent, or a failing crop here; either of which 
will restore the markets to their natural level. 

Upon a series of years, a general scarcity 
is, perhaps, less to be dreaded on the conti- 
nent, taking its whole surface together, than 
in this country; because the United Kingdom, 
from its comparatively limited territory, is 
liable to greater fluctuations in the produce 
and quality of its harvests. The risk of these 
fluctuations must increase in proportion as 
the produce of Ireland (the part of the United 
Kingdom of which the climate is the most 
fickle) may become a more extended part of 
our general supply. It must, therefore, be 
manifest, that the evil of a failing crop would 
be aggravated as our dependence upon Ireland 
increased. It may, also, be a question, whe- 
ther the produce of tbe poorer soils in Eng- 
land is not more likely to be affected by un- 
genial seasons ; and it is certain, that the 
great magnitude of our consumption, as com- 
pared with former periods, must render the 
pressure of any deficiency created by those 
circumstances more severe, and the means of 
providing against it more difficult and more 
costly. A harvest which should be one-third 
below an average in wheat, would bring upon 
this country a very different degree of suffer- 
ing, and would require a very different de- 

ee of exertion and sacrifice to supply the 

eficiency, from what would have been re- 
quired under a similar failure fifty years ago. 
— If, on the one hand, the risk of a defective 
harvest is increased by these circumstances, 
so, on the other, will the occasional pressure of 
very. inadequate prices be more severely felt 
by the grower, whenever an abundant har- 
vest, or, possibly, more’than one in succes- 
sion, shall lead to a glut of produce, without 
the relief of a vent from exportation. 
- Taking therefore, as the basis of all wise 
lations on the subject of the corn laws, 
‘the undeniable positions,—that the landlord, 
the tenant, and the consumer, have one great 
‘and common interest in maintaining a perma- 
nent and adequate supply of corn, at prices 
as steady as _possible,—and that steadiness of 
pee must depend, on guarding, as much as 
egislative interference can guard, against the 
effects of fluctuation of seasons ;—your Com- 
mittee have examined the practical operation 
of the present system of our foreign trade in 
corn, with a reference to these two points, 
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To prohibit the foreign supply altogether, 
so long as from the casualty of seasons, we, 
are subject to years of deficient or damaged 
produce, has at all times been felt to be im- 
possible. But, since the year 1815, we have 
had recourse to an absolute prohibition up 
to a certajn price, and an unlimited competi- 
tion beyond that price. 

This system is certainly liable to sudden al- 
terations, of which the effect may be at one 
time to reduce prices already low, lower than 
they would eukanie have been under a state 
of free trade, and at another, unnecessarily to 
enhance pricesalready high ;—to aggravate the 
evils of scarcity, and to render more severe 
the depression of prices from abundance. 
On the one hand, it deceives the grower with 
the false hope of a monopoly, and by its oc- 
casional interruption, may lead to conse- 
quienes which deprive him of the benefits of 
that monopoly, when most wanted ;—on the 
other hand, it holds out to the country the 


prospect of an occasional free trade, but so 


ceguanred and desultory, as to baffle the cal- 
culations and unsettle the transactions, both 
of the grower and the dealer at home ;—to 
deprive the consumer of most of the benefits 
of such a trade, and to involve the merchant 
in more than the ordinary risks of mercan- 
tile speculation. It exposes the markets of 
the country, either to be occasionally over- 
whelmed with an inundation of foreign corn, 
altogether disproportionate to its wants; or, 
in the event of any considerable deficiency in 
our own harvest, it creates a sudden competi- 
tion on the continent, by the effect of which, 
the prices there are rapidly and unnecessarily 
raised against ourselves., But the inconve- 
nient operation of the present corn law, which 
appears to be less the consequence’ of the 
quantity of foreign grain brought into this 
country, upon an average of years, than of 
the manner in which that grain is introduced, 
is not confined to great fluctuations in price, 
and consequent embarrassment, both tu the 
grower and the consumer; for the occasional 
prohibition of import, has also a direct ten- 
dency to contract the extent of our commer- 
cial'dealings with other states, and to excite 
in the rulers of those states a spirit of perma- 
nent exclusion against the productions or ma- 
nufactures of this country and its colonies, 
In this conflict of retaliatory exclusion, inju- 
rious to both, the two parties, however, are 
not upon an equal footing ;—on our part, pro- 
hibition must yield to the wants of the peo- 
ple; on the other side, there is no such over- 
ruling necessity. And inasmuch as recipro- 
city of demand is the foundation of all means 
of payment, a large and sudden influx of corn 
might, under these circumstances, create a 
temporary derangement of the course of ex- 
change, the effects of which (after the resum 

tion of cash paynients) might lead to a drain 
of specie from the -Bank, the consequent 
contraction of its circulation, a panic among 
the een banks,—all aggravating the dis- 
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tress of a public dearth, as has been experi- 
enced at former periods of scarcity. 

That the present system of our corn law 
has a tendency, according to circumsiances, 
at one time to reduce prices lower than they 
would probably have been under a state of 
free trade; and at another time, to enhance 


those prices, when already perhaps too high, 


will not appear paradoxical to the ‘House, if 
_ it be considered that the practical operation 
df this system, in its sudden and desultor 
transitions, may be, not only slightly at vari- 
ance with, but in direct opposition to, the 
principle on which it is founded ;—that prin- 
ciple being, to shut out foreign corn from home 
consumptign, in seasons of sufficient or abun- 
dant crops, and to give every facility to its in- 
troduction, in years of scatcity. For exam- 
ple, let it be supposed that on the 15th of 
August next, the average price of wheat, as- 
certained in the usual mode, should be 79s. 
41d. per quarter, whatever may be the possi- 
ble scantiness of the forth-coming harvest, 
(a fact not then capable of beité ascertained), 
he ports will remain shut till the 15th of 
November; but if that average should be 
80s. 1d. whatever may be the abundance of 
the forth-coming harvest, the ports. and the 
warehouses of foreign corn will be opened at 
least for six weeks; and, in reference to the 
principal exporting countries, for three 
months.—Pursuing the supposition a little 
futther,—if the first case should occur when 
there was no accumulation of foreign corn in 
the warehouses of this country, and very little 
at the shipping ports of the continent (a state 
of things by no means rare) the prices at home, 
after a failing harvest, would rise very rapidly, 
and become very high, before any material sup- 
ply could be drawn from the north of Europe ; 
as both the p down the rivers, an 
the navigation of the Baltic would be inter- 
rupted during the winter. In the meantime, 
the on the continent would be regu- 
lated by those of this country, rising as our 
prices rose. In the Spring, there would be a 
great demand for shipping to bring over the 
‘supplies purchased during the winter, by 
which the charge of bringing the corn to our 
‘market would be still further increased ; and 
us, in various ways, prices would unneces- 
‘sarily be enhanced in this country ; first dur- 
‘ing the most distressing period of the year, 
from the want of a timely and regular supply 
‘fromabroad; secondly, from theeagerand gene- 
‘ral competitionto procure that supply upon the 
‘sudden opening of our ports, a competition 
which will immediately raise the price on the 
continent against ourselves, until, together 
with the charges of conveyance, and the pro- 
‘bable loss upon the fall of exchange, it be- 
‘comes upon a level with the scarcity price of 
‘this country; and thirdly, by the direct tax 
‘which may be laid upon the export from 
countries to which we resort for our supplies. 
This tax, in the Prussian dominions, was 
about 10s, a quarter during the extreme scarci- 
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ty which prevailed in this country, in the 
years 1800 and 1801; and it was expressly 
declared, that the continuance or removal of 
this tax, would depend altogether upon the 
continuance or cessation of the wants of this 
kingdom. a 

But if the second supposed case (that of our 
ports being opened at a fraction above 80s.) 
should arise, when there was a great stock of 
foreign corn in the warehouses of this country 
and at the shipping ports of the continent 
(which is the present state of things) in pro- 
portion to the low and ruinous price to which 
that corn, from long accumulation, and want 
of vent, would be reduced, would be the temp- 
tation, and consequent eager competition, and 
simultaneous effort, ta pour it upon this coun- 
try; where, in the case supposed of an abun- 
dant harvest, no part of it would be wanted, 
and its rapid influx would not fail to lower the 
prices to a pitch which they never would have 
reached, had the trade not been liable to such 
sudden alternations. 

The case here assumed, is precisely what 
occurred in the month of August last, so far 
as relates to oats. Your Committee think 
they cannot better illustrate the possible ope- 
ration of the present law, than by inserting 
a short extract of a dispatch, which will be 
found in the‘A ppendix from his majesty’sconsul 
at Hamburgh, to the marquis of Londonderry, 
on this occurrence :—* Agricultural produce 
* has progressively declined during two years 
“ the demand for export unusually emall. and 
* there has been no stimulus to animate the 
“ agriculturist. The only great change which 
“took place during that’ period was in the 
“article of oats. On the opening of the 
“ English ports in August last for this grain, 
“ an immediate rise of from 30 to 50 per cent 
* occurred ; the shortness of the time allowed 
“for importation, occasioned shipments to a 
“ much greater extent than would have’ been 
“ the case had the ports remained open. ' There 
“¢ was no anticipation here of the sudden fall 
“ of this grain in England, and from the ra- 
“ pidity with which shipments were made to 
“ arrive in time, many persons were induced 
“ to send their grain to England, who would 
“not have done so, had they had time to as- 
“ certain the quantity shipped from various 
‘“* quarters, and the ruinous effects to be ex- 
“ pected from so vast and so sudden an'im- 
“ portation. Had the English ports been 
« open for a year, it is probably that the im- 
‘ portation would not have been much greater, 
“s But it would have been more gradual, and 
* consequently not so ruinous; a moderate 
“ advance on the continent, and a moderate 
“reduction in England, would have taken 
“ place. The consumer in England has alone 
“ profited, the importers from the continent 
“ having on the whole lost much money by 
“the speculation. The nett price produced 
“ from England, has been found insufficient 
“ to pay the moderate price of the continen- 
“ tal farmer, 
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“ The result, therefore, of this transaction, 
“has been a ruinous depression in the 
“ markets here, and a very heavy loss to | 
“‘ all engaged in the importation.” 

Your Committee cannot but remark that 
this importation, large as it was, amounted 
to no more than 726,873 ters; and that 
our annual consumption of oats has been es- 
timated, for Great Britain only, at near 30 
millions of quarters ; thus forcibly illustrating 
the effect of a comparatively trifling excess 
in a market of grain already abundantly sup- 


lied. 
. If such be the consequences of the present 
system, they sufficiently point out the nature 
of those inconveniences to which it ma 
expose the grower, the dealer at home, an 
the foreiep. importer in his speculations 
abroad. hen your Cai find, for 
instance, in the seventeen months which 
passed between January 1816 and June 1817, 
_the price of wheat varying from 53s. 1d. to 
112s. 7d.; and again, in the three months 
which ensued from June to September 1817, 
from 112s,'7d, to 74s. they cannat but ask, 
whether fluctuations so rapid and extensive 
have existed in any other commodity of uni- 
versal supply and demand, or in any other 
country ? and whether these fluctuations may 
not have been aggravated by some of the 
effects of the present law? : 

With respect to the effects which may be | 
produced in this country, all the internal and 
commercial transactions of which so mainly 
depend on circulating credit, by a sudden re- 
vulsion in ‘the foreign exchanges, the expe- 
rience of the last thirty years is a sufficient 
warning. Your Committee therefore feel a 
confident assurance, that when the attention 
of the House. is called to the subject, it will 
examine with. a jealous care for the public 
interest, how far the present system of the 
corn trade has a,tendency to bring upon the 
country ‘the renewal of this calamity. 

They are the more anxious to press upon 
the attentive consideration.of the House, the 
possible tendency of this system of alter- 
nation between absolute prohibition and 
unlimited competition, from feeling that it is 
not founded upon a principle which has the 
sanction of long usage inits favour, Both 
the alternatives of the present system, in 
their present fullextent, may be said to have 
been introduced, for the first time, by the act 
of 1815, Until that period positive prohibi- 
tion was unknown to our corn laws, and im- 
portation was never permitted without the 
payment of some duty. The amountof that 
duty, is true, when grain was above cer- 
‘tain prices, which were reckoned the inci- 
pient indications of an inadequate supply 
from our.own growth, was very little more 
than nominal; at prices somewhat lower, it 
was very moderate; and it was only when 
>the prices had fallen, and remained for some 
time below that second stage in the scale, 
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importation attached, but subject to that:duty 
the trade still continued to be free. The 
scale, for instance, by which importation 
was regulated in the article of wheat, up to 
the year 1815, was as follows :—When the 
average price was al or above 66s. duty on 
importation 6d. a quarter: between 66s, and 
63s. duty on importation 2s. 6d.; below 63s. 
duty 24s. 3d. The latter duty, your Com- 
mittee think it fit to observe, operated gene- 
rally as a prohibition during the short periods 
that it was payable. 

This was the principle of our corn law, as 
far as relates to importation, ever since the 
year 1773, although the scale at which the 
different rates of duty commenced had more 
than once been raised. Its practical opera- 
tion appears tu have been as follows :—That 
from the year 1773 to the year 1814,—during 
which period the total imports of corn have 
greatly exceeded the total exports, the former 
amounting to 30,430,189 quarters, and the 
latter to 5,801,440 quarters,—the ports have 
been constantly open and the trade free, upon 
the payment of a duty merely nominal, with 
the exception of a few short intervals when 
the high duty was demandable :—that from 
the year 1773 to the year 1792 (with the ex- 
ception of the years of the American war, 
in which freights and insurance might be 
somewhat increased) ithe only advantage of 
protection which the British grower had over 
the foreigner, was in the amount of this no- 
minal duty, hogather, with the ordinary ex- 
pense.of peace freights, and other charges of 
conveyance in bringing the foreign grain to 
market ;—~and that fromthe year 1792 to 
1814, that protection conf™fued the same, su 
far as related to the duty, but was, in fact, 
considerably enhanced by the high rates of 
charge incident to the late war, and particu- 
larly by the peculiar circumstances of the 
continent, during the last ten years of that 
war. It is also to be remarked, that, up to 
the year 1806, the trade in corn with Ireland 
was under restriction; and that, since the 
operation of the wise law passed in that year, 
the importation of grain from that part of the 
United Kingdom, free fram any charge or 
duty, has amounted, up to the 5th of Jan. 
last, to 12,804,730 quarters, whereas the 
whole import from Ireland in thirty-two years, 
between 1773.and 1806, was only 7,534,202 
quarters, 

The necessary consequence of the trade in 
corn having been virtually open with the con- 
tinent, on the importation allowed at duties 
merely nominal, during this period of forty 
years, has been, that the general price, at 
the shipping ports on the continent, has not, 
upon an average, been materially lower than 
the price in England, except to the amount 
of the charges to be incurred in bringing the 
foreign corn to the markets of this country. 
The price, at a distance from those shipping 

orts, and in the districts which have not the 
nefit of good roads or internal navigation, 


that any duty sufficiently high to check the 
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it is true, has been much lower, but this 
‘difference was absorbed in the expense and 
risk of transporting it from those districts. 
The quantity that can be supplied, without in- 
‘curring that expense, is limited; and in pro- 
portion as the prices in England have been 
high, has the interior circle on the continent 
from which the supplies have been drawn, 
been extended. 

The severe scarcities which we have expe- 
rienced, have furnished us, therefore, with 
something like a measure of the degree in 
which they could be relieved from the surplus 
produce of the continent, within the prices 
which those scarcities respectively occa- 
sioned : whilst the mode in which every rise in 
the price at home adds to the power and in- 
ducement of increasing the foreign impor- 
‘tation, shows that any increase of: the rates, 
at which the import commences under the 
_ present system, would only tend, whenever 
' the ports should open, to aggravate the fluc- 
tuation, and the other inconveniences which 
appear to your Committee to appertain to the 
principle of alternate monopoly and free im- 
portation. 

Your Committee are the more anxious to 
impress upon the attention of the House the 
real state of our trade in foreign corn, be- 
tween the years 1773 and 1814, as it appears 
to them, taken in conexion with the pro- 
gress of general prosperity in the country, 
and more especially with the great improve- 
ments in agriculture, and its highly fiourish- 
ing condition during’that period, to suggest 
to parliament, as a matter highly deserving 
of their future coggideration, whether a trade 
in corn, constaaadpen to all nations of the 
world, and subject only to such a fixed duty 
as might compensate to the grower the loss 
of that encouragement which he received 
during the late war from the obstacles thrown 
in the way of free importation, and thereby 


fete the capitals now vested in agriculture - 


rom an unequal competition in the home 
market,—is not, as a permanent system, pre- 
ferable to that state of law by which the 
corn trade is now regulated. It would be in- 
dispensable, for the just execution of this 
eee, that such duty should be calculated 
irly to countervail the difference of expense, 
including the ordinary rate of profit, at which 
corn, in the present state of this country, 
can be grown and brought to market within 
the United Kingdom, compared with the ex- 
pense, including also the ordinary rate of 
profit, of producing it in any of those coun- 
tries from whence our principle supplies of 
foreign corn have usually been drawn, joined 
to the ordinary charges of conveying it from 
thence to our markets. 

In suggesting this change of system, for 
further consideration, as a possible improve- 
ment of the corn laws at some future time, 
the Committee are fully aware of the unfit- 
ness of the present moment for attempting 
such a change, when, owing to the general 
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abundance of the late harvests in Europe, and 
to the markets of this country having been 
shut against foreign corn for near thirty 
months, a great accumulation has taken 
place in the shipping ports on the continent, 
and in the warehouses of foreign corn in this 
country; and when that accumulation, from 
want of any vent, is held at very low prices, 
and might tend still further to depress the 
already overstocked markets of this country, if 
allowed to be introduced at this period, except 
at such a high rate of duty as it would 
inexpedient to attempt, and moreover: very 
difficult to determine. The present market 
price of the corn thus accumulated, is not 
the measure of the cost at which it has been 
produced, or of the rate at which it can be 
afforded by the foreign grower, but the result 
of a general glut of the article, of a lo 
want of demand, and of extreme distress pa 
heavy loss on the part of those by whom it 
has been raised, and of those by whom it is. 
now held, either in the warehouses of the 
continent or of this country. 

Assuming, therefore, that under the pre- 
sent circumstances of the case, parliament 
would not now deem it expedient to abandon 
entirely the —— of the existing law, your 
Committee have ansiously directed their at- 
tention to the possibility of, in some degree, 
modifying its operation, so as to remedy that 
inconvenience to which they have more par- 
ticularly referred in the earlier part of their 
Report;—which consists in the sudden and 
irregular manner in which, in many cases, 
foreign corn may be introduced upon the 
opening of the ports, under circumstances in- 
consistent with the spirit and intention of the 
law. They conceive that this object might 
be attained by the imposition of a fixed duty 
upon corn, whenever, upon the opening of 
the ports, it should become admissible for 
home consumption. It would, however, be 
necessary, in case this suggestion should be 
carried into effect, that the present import 

rice should be fixed at a lower rate, because 
it is obvious that the duty would otherwise 
not only check the sudden and overwhelming 
amount of import, but also enhance the price 
beyond what it might reach under the present 
law; an effect which your Committee are so 
far from desirous of producing, that they 
think it would probably be expedient addi- 
tionally to guard against it, by etree. 
that, after corn should have reached some 
given high price, the duty should cease alto- 
gether. 

If such a change in the operation of the 
corn laws should have the effect of checking 
marathi speculation and extensive import, 
it would be equally beneficial to the grower 
and the consumer. It would apply some 
remedy to the evil of which: almost all the 
petitions referred to your Committee so loudly 
complain, and it has no tendency, either 
hastily or prematurely, to affect the oer 
upon which ‘is rested that protection -which 
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the law now gives to the agricultural interest 
of the country. 
It is not the province of your Committee 
to specify any precise permanent duty for 
the protection of the British grower; nor 
should they, perhaps, be adequately prepared 
so to do without further inquiry ; nor until 
the obstacle to that inquiry, created by the 
present accumulation and glut, shall be re- 
moved. Atthe same time, they incline to 
the opinion, that leaving to every part of the 
United Kingdom the inestimable public bene- 
fit of the most full and free competition in 
the home market, without regard to the 
difference of fertility in the soil or of expense 
in its cultivation, either from a difference in 
the price of labour, or in the amount of local 
and public burthens directly. affecting the 
Jand; it may, perhaps, be difficult, if not im- 
possible, putting rent out of the question, for 
the occupiers of some of the poorest and most 
expensive soils now under tillage in Great 
Britain, to bring their produce to market in 
competition with the more fertile lands of 
this country, and especially of Ireland. Your 
Committee would be anxious to suggest, for 
ihe consideration of parliament, as the prin- 
ciple and basis of the trade in foreign corn, 
such a protecting duty upon the produce of 
other countries, as would not aggravate to 
the occupiers of such soils the present diffi- 
culty of that competition. - The general ques- 
tion, how far the forced cultivation of some 
of those inferior lands may have heen expe- 
dient or advantageous for the public -in- 
terest, is one upon which it is unnecessary 
to offer a positive ae They can, how- 
ever, have no difficulty in stating that, within 
the limits of the existing competition at 
home, the exertions of industry and the in- 
~vestment of capital: in agriculture, ought to 
be protected against any revulsion, but that 
“the protection ought not to go further ;—and 
that, if protected to that extent, the growth 
of our population, the accumulation of our 
internal wealth, affording increased employ- 
ment to that population, and consequently 
increased means of purchasing all those arti- 
‘les of consumption and enjoyment, which 
‘must be derived from the soil of this country, 
will continue to give, as they have given 
during the last 60 years, the most effectual 
stimulus and encouragement to the progres- 
sive improvement of our agriculture, and to 
“the consequent value of the landed property 
_of the kingdom ;—that, under such a system 
_ there can be no apprehension that either will 
‘permanently retrograde (except in so far as 
‘rents may be nominally affected by the re- 
“sumption of cash payments) or even be for 
“any time stationary,—so long as our ‘institu- 
‘tions continue to afford, to capital and indus- 
_ try, that superior degree of security and pro- 
tection which they have hitherto found in 
‘this country,—so long as public credit and 


‘good. faith keep pace with that security and. 
protection, and as we avoid any course which, 


in a time of peace, and. postihly of improving 
confidence in the stability of the institutions 
of other countries, might drive capital to 


_ seek a more profitable employment in forei 


states. It is under the impression that the 
present corn law, together with the amount 
of our taxation, by diminishing the profits of 
capital, have such a tendency, that your 
Committee suggest the modifications which 
have been pointed. out, as fit for further in- 
uiry and investigation ; and that they feel it 
their duty, also, to accompany that sugges- 
tion with a most earnest recommendation, 
that every opportunity should be watched, 
and every practical measure adopted, for re- 
ducing the amount of the public expenditure; 
as the only means of approximating to a state 
of finance, which, without impairing the 
credit of the country, may lead te a diminu- 
tion of the existing burthens of the people. 


Your Committee. have abstained from 
urging, in favour of an open intercourse in 
foreign corn, those general principles of free- 
dom of trade, which are now universally ac- 
knowledged to be sound and true, in reference 
to the commerce of nations. If it be for the 
wisdom of the House, on the one hand, to 
endeavour to revert to those principles as far 
as practicable, in this, and in all other cases ; 
on the other, it is also for its prudence and 
its justice to take care, in that application, to 
spare vested interests, to deal tenderly with 
those obstacles to improvement which the 
long existence of a vicious and. artificial 
system too often creates, and sometimes even 


‘to modify and limit that principle, in refer- 


ence to considerations of general policy.con- 
nected with the institutions, or the safety, of 
the state. Looking to the. possible contin- 
gencies of war, your Committee are not in- 
sensible to the importance of securing the 
country from a state of dependence upon 
other, and possibly hostile, countries, for the 
subsistence of its population ;—looking to the 
institutions of the country, in their several 
bearings and influence in ‘the practice of our 
constitution, they are still more anxious to 
.preserve to the landed interest, the weight 
station, and ascendancy, which it has enjo ed 
so long, and used so beneficially. Their first 
wish, therefore, is, that, whatever. general 
suggestions they may offer, should be scrupu- 
loneie examined with a due regard to these 
two considerations. 

As they have adverted to the-state of the 
country between 1773 and 1814, as connected 
with the important subject of their. inquiry, it 
may perhaps assist others, in their researches 
and reflexions, to state, that your Committee 
selected that. period, because the year 1773 
was, in fact, the commencement of a great 
change in the practical operation, if not in 
the avowed policy of our corn laws. From 
that date, the aggregate. balance of our im- 
ports of grain, taken upon a series of years, 

egan to exceed the ce of: our exports, 
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But upon looking back from that year to the 
period of the Revolution in 1688 (a space of 
85 years), our exports taken for any number 
ef years, on the contrary, exceeded our im- 
ports, From the year 1697 (the earliest date 
from which accurate returns have been made) 
to the year 1778, the total excess of exports 
was, 30,968,866 quarters; upon which ex- 
ports bounties amounting to 6,237,176/. were 
paid out of the public revenue. A course, 
somewhat similar in principle, of exciting an 
export by a bounty, but more desultory in its 
application, and more frequently interrupted 
by arbitrary interference, prevailed under the 
princes of the house of Stuart; and if we look 
toa still earlier period, we find that the same 
policy of forcing the growth of corn was at- 
tempted, by harsher expedients, during the 
reigns of the Tudors. Between the reign of 
Henry the 7th and the 39th of Elizabeth, 
numerous acts* of parliament were passed, 
for the express purpose of encouraging tillage. 
Those laws upon the principle of 
compulsion, limiting, for instance, the number 
of:sheep and live stock, prohibiting the con- 
version of arable into pasture, and enjoining 
the breaking up of-pastures, which had at any 
previous period been arable, either under a 

jary penalty, or a forfeiture of half the 

*« until the offence be reformed.” 

These compulsory laws (all..of which it 
may be observed preceded the introduction. of 
that act which laid the foundation of the 
system of our poor laws), appear to have been 
principally se by a wish to find em- 
ployment:for the population, and to relieve 
their misery, by enforcing an extension of 
cultivation beyond the wants of the country. 
‘But, neither under those laws, nor under the 
subsequent -attempt to augment the produce 
-of ouragriculture, by the creation of a fictiti- 
‘ous foreign demand, excited by a large bounty 
‘on ‘exportation, did the agriculture of this 
country make any advance, at:all'to be com- 
‘pared to that prosperity, which 
i with the decline of that system, abuut 
‘the beginning of ‘the last reign, and which, 
‘with some few:temporary interruptions, ‘has 
‘Marked its progress up to the present time. 
iin comparing the two’ periods, each of nearly 
sequalduration, between the peace of Utrecht 
‘and ‘the commencement: of.the seven years 
-war,—and between the years 1773 and 1814, 
and reoollecting that ‘the first period was 
one of almost uninterrupted: peace; and that 
neatly thirty years of the latter, have passed 
away in the.exertions of ‘two most expensive 
\wars:—that, during the ‘former ‘period, ‘the 
«market interest of money was generally much 
below, and during’ the latter, :feequently as 
‘much the rate fixed by law;—that 
‘during the'former, the:aim of the legislature 
‘was, by: artificial means,’ todivert the applica- 
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tion of capital from other employments to 
that of agriculture, as weli by positive boun- 
ties which forced an export of grain to other 
countries, as by duties which generally alto- 
gether precluded its import either from the 
continent or from Ireland ;—that during the 
latter, agriculture has, in point of fact, been 
without either of those stimulants ;—your 
Committee cannot look at these contrasted 
circumstances, coincident during the first 
period, with a comparative stagnation of our 
agriculture ; and, during the second, with its 
most rapid growth andimprovement, without 
acknowledging that there was nothing in the 
system pursued up to 17738, which necessarily 
romoted this most essential branch of public 
industry and national wealth; and also, that 
there is nothing incompatible with the success 
of both these objects, in the system which 
has practically prevailed since that date. If 
the quantity of wheat, the growth of Great 
Britain, was truly estimated, as it was esti- 
mated in 1773, at four millions of quarters, 
and ifit cannot now be stated so low as at 
double that amount, it is evident that the 
change of system has been attended with no 
defalcation of produce. If, since that year, 
the number of cattle and sheep has been 
vastly augmented, their breeds improved, and, 
by those improvements, their size and apt- 
ness to fatten, and in sheep their fleeces 
greatly increased ; if, by this augmentation 
of live stock, a ter quantity of manure 
has been produced ; if all the most important 
but expensive meliorations of modern hus- 
bandry have been introduced; if scientific 
drainages have been undertaken, and exten- 
sive wastes inclosed, to augment the produce 
of the land,—it cannot be said that there has 
been a want of encouragement to invest large 
and adequate capitals in this branch of na- 
tional industry. 
If, from agriculture, your Committee look 
to the permanent improvements, which have 
-been made in the country itself within the 
same period, the bexiges which have been 
built, the reads which have been formed, the 
rivers which have been rendered re igh 
‘the canals which have been completed, the 
harbours which have been made and improved, 
‘the docks which have been created,—not by 
the public revenue, but by the capitals and 
enterprize‘ of individuals; if they look, at the 
same time, to the unexampled growth of 
«manufactures and commerce—in the contem- 
_plation of thisaugmentation of internal wealth, 
‘which defies all illustration from comparison 
-with any former portion of our history, or of 
-the history of any other state;—your Com- 
mittee may entertain a doubt (a doubt how- 
ever, which they wish to state with that dif- 
-fidence which so 
-imposes upon their judgment),—w r 
“and y solid foundation of the flourishing. state of 
(agriculture, is not laid in abstaining, as much 
‘as possible, from interference,. either by pro- 


or prohibition, with the,application of 
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ital, in any branch of industry ?—whether 
all fears for the decline of agriculture, either 
from temporary vicissitudes to which:all spe- 
culations are liable, or from the extension of 
other pursuits of general industry, are not, in 
a great degree, imaginary ?—whether com- 
merce can expand, manufacturers thrive, and 
t public works be undertaken, without 
rnishing to the skill and labour which the ca- 
pitals thus imployed put in motion, increased 
means of paying for the productions of the 
land ?—whether the principal part of those 
productions which contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of the wants and desires of the different 
classes of the community, must not neces- 
sarily be drawn from our own soil, the de- 
mand increasing with the pupulation, as the 
population must increase with the riches of 
the country?—whether a great part of the 
same capital which is employed in support- 
ing theindustry connected with manufactures, 
commerce, and public works, does not, pass- 
ing by a very rapid course into the hands of 
the occupier of the soil, serve also as a capital 
for the encouragement of agriculture ?— 
whether, in our own country in former times, 
and in other naturally fertile countries up to 
the present time, iculture has not lan- 
guished from the want of such a stimulus ?— 
and whether, in those countries, the pruprie- 
tors of the land are not themselves poor, and 
the people wretched, in proportion, as from 
want of capital, their labour is more exclu- 
sively confined to raising from their own soil, 
the means of their own scanty subsistence ? 
If these questions should be answered in the 
affirmative, it follows, thatthe present solidity 
and future improvement of our national wealth 
depend on the continuance of that union by 
which our agricultural prosperity is so closely 
connected with the preservation or our manu- 
and commercial greatness. _ 
It will be for the House to appreciate this 
view of the subject, to watch the progress of 
events affecting any of the great branches of 
our industry, and, in its wisdom, to deter- 
mine, according to circumstances, how far, 
and by what arrangements, it can best recon- 
cile those considerations of state policy which 
make it desirable that this country should not 
become too habitually or extensively depen- 
dent for the subsistence of its people on foreign 
supply, with the necessity of guarding, as 
much as possible, against creating, by artifi- 
cial means, too great a difference between, 
the cost of that subsistence here and in other 
countriés ;—not only in regard to the 
themsélives, but also from the risk 


people 
which 
must be in proportion to that difference, of 


@riving much of the capital, by which their 
industry and labour are supported, to seek em- 
ployment in other countries, For there can- 
not be a doubt that this difference operates, 
~4n the same manner as taxation, to diminish 
the profits of capital in this country, and 
there can be as little doubt, that though 
capital may migrate, the unoccupied pops. 
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tion will remain ;—and remain to be main- . 
tained by the landed interest, upon whose re- 
sources, diminished in proportion to diminish- 
ed demand, this additional burthen would 
principally fall. 
In some of the petitions referred to your 
Committee, the depression and distress of all 
those concerned in agriculture, are mainly 
ascribed to the extent of our public burthens 
coupled with their diminished means of bear- 
he general influence of taxation upon the 
state of the country, is a subject too extensive 
to be enteredupon by your Commnittee, without 
exceeding the bounds prescribed to them by 
the nature of the reference made to them by 
the House. They lament its weight, because, 
however imposed, taxes must necessarily 
abridge the resources and comforts of those by 
whom they are ultimately paid. But the 
question for more immediate consideration is 
whether, in the distribution of this unavoid- 
able evil, the profits of farming capital have 
been theretofore, or can permanently be more 
affected, than the profits of capital engaged 
in other branches of industry. They cannot 
discover any grounds for believing that, dur- 
ing the war, when taxation was carried to its 
greatest amount, the profit of farming capital 
was lowered in its relative proportion to the 
profit of other active capitals; and whatever 
may be the temporary effect of a casual de- 
rangement, it is obvious that this proportion 
‘must permanently be maintained, because the 
application of capital would otherwise be 
changed from one mode of employment to 
the other, until the proper level was restored. 
So far therefore as taxes fall upon the pro- 
fits of the active capitals of the country, what- 
ever may be the objects upon which they im- 
mediately attach, or the parties by whom 
they are, in the first instance, paid, they 
operate, in their ultimate effect, as an abate- 
ment of those profits, equally affecting the 
trading, toate, and the farming 
interests, by diminishing their means either 
‘of enjoyment, or of accumulating further 
capital by savings from their annual incomes, 
he manner and extent in which other 
classes of the pomeannty and other sources 
‘of income may be affected by taxation, do 
not come directly within the scope of th spre. 
It 
necessary to notice a doctrine which has pre- 
vailed in some quarters,—that the price of 
corn in this country, in order to remunerate 
the grower, must increase in the same ratio 
as the amount of our public revenue, so that if 
the latter be doubled, the price of corn must 
be doubled also. Ifthis assumption were welt 
founded, it would follow, that, exclusively of 
any change in the value of money, the remu- 
nerating price in 1821, would be nearly one- 
third lower than it wasin 1814, taxes not much 
short of that proportion to the whole of our 
revenue having been taken off in Great 
Britain since that year, But, without deny- 
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ing that the price of corn may be in some 
degree affected by adding to our general taxa- 
tion, and that any charges particularly paid 
by the farmer, such as tithes and poor-rates, 
must tend more directly to raise that price, 
it_is obvious, from what has been already 
stated, that the cost of growing corn in any 
country is regulated by the amount of capital 
necessary to produce it upon. lands paying no 
rent, and that it is the price of the portion of 
corn which is so raised that determines the 
price of all other corn ; and that an increase 
of general taxes, affecting alike the profits of 
capital in all the different branches of in- 
dustry, would not necessarily raise the price 
of the particular produce of any one. The 
price of corn, therefore, might fall in a 
country, aera additional taxation, 
if the quantity required for the consumption 
of that country could be raised, either by the 
cultivation of more fertile and productive 
soils, or by the application of a diminished 
capital tothe same soil, in consequence of 
increased skill or improvements in husbandry. 
In fact, no rise in the price of corn appears 
to have taken place during three of the wars 
in which this country was engaged during the 
last century, compared with the prices of the 
years preceding and succeeding those wars ; 
and during the last of them, the American 
war, prices were lower than during the peace. 
This circumstance is the more to be remarked, 
as there never was perhaps a period at which 
the burthen of taxation appeared to press more 
heavily upon the resources of the country, 
and in which an annual increase of taxes, ac- 
companied with an annual diminutiun of re- 
‘venue, and a general stagnation of improve- 
ments indicated more strongly that a part of 
‘these taxes must have been paid out of the 
capital, and not out of the income of the na- 
tion. 
_ On the other hand, however immense the 
expenditure of the last war, it is impossible 
to review the vast private undertakings, begun 
and pompintce during that war, in every 
branch of industry, without feeling that those 
funds by which alone the productive powers 
of the country can be put in motion, must 
have been greatly increased, and that the ac- 
cumulation of national capital, however im- 
paired by loans, or retarded by taxes, has, upon 
the whole, been large and progressive during 
that period. 

_Ifin the same space of time the national 
capital of some other country has not in- 
creased, or has increased only in a much 
smaller proportion, the mere comparison of 
the nominal amount of the public revenue of 
that country with the public revenue of this 
-country, as they stood at the commencement 
of the period, and as they now stand, might 
lead to an unfair inference inrespect to the de- 

ee in which each country has been affected 

y increased taxation. If the weight of the 
public burthens of a country be considered in 
reference to its population .only, then (with 
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the exception of Holland perhaps), England 
is the most taxed portion of Europe ; but if it 
be measured by the aggregate of national 
capital, or. income arising from capital, 
divided by the total number of people among 
whom that capital of income is distributed, it 
may then be doubted, whether, upon such an 
average, Sha of tax to. the income 
or capital of each individual, be not less in 
England than in several states of the conti- 
nent, or even in Ireland; and whether it be 
materially greater now than at former periods, 
when both the capital, the population, and 
the public revenue of England, were far be- 
low what they now are. But whatever might 
be the consolatory result of such a compari- 
son, if the means.of making it could be ac- 
curately ascertained, and however sanguine a 
hope your Committee may entertain that 
peace will afford increased facility and en- 
couragement to further accumulation, it is not 
less the duty of government directly to aid 
that accumulation, by diminishing our expen- 
diture, and thus both to improve the comforts 
and to stimulate the skill and enterprize of 
those classes, by whose industry and savings 
the — of the whole kingdom isaugmented. 
This duty, important at all times, appears to 
your Committee to be still more so, under the 
present circumstances of the country; for, 
whilst they are desirous of correcting the mis- 
taken opinion, that the depression under 
which our agriculture now labours, is either 
exclusively or principally to be attributed to 
taxation, they cannotdisguise from themselves, 
that the weight of the public burthens of the 
country, their nominal amount remaining the 
same, must be more severely felt, in propor- 
tion as the money-incomes derived from 
trading, farming, and manufacturing capital 
and industry, are diminished. No exertion. 
therefore, should be omitted to endeavour to 
reduce those burthens, as nearly as circum- 
stances will permit, in the degree in which 
such incomes may have been reduced ; for, in 
considering this subject, it is important. to 
bear in mind, that the general amount and 
real pressure of taxation mah been positively 
increased in the proportion of the improved 
value ofeur currency. 


Your Committee cannot conclude the: ob- 
servations which they have found it their 
duty to submit to the House, without observ- 
ing, that most of the petitions referred to 
them, complain of the inadequate and inju- 
rious operation of the present corn. law, and 
pray generally for protection, not for grain 
only, but for all the productions of our agri- 
culture, equal to the protection given to the 
manufactures of this country. be 

Within this pociple, the petitioners ap- 
pear to he friendly to an.open trade; but in 
the application of it, as expounded in some 
of the petitions, and illustrated in the exami- 
nation uf some of the witnesses, your Com- 
mittee cannot but apprehend, that the duties 
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which they contemplate, would be altogether 
prohibitory. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into any 
statements to show, that, practically, this 
would be the result, in all but seasons of 
scarcity, of a fixed duty of 40s. a quarter upon 
wheat. Your Committee will merely repeat 
what they have already stated, that when the 
trade in corn with the continent was open, 
subject to the scale of duties imposed by the 
acts of 1773, 1791 and 1804, and in force till 
1815, there never was an importation of 
foreign corn to any amount during the short 
intervals when the high duties were demand- 
able ; and yet those duties at no part of the 
time exceeded 24s. and 3d. per quarter. To 
this fact, they will only add, that what is 
proposed, in addition to the amount of the 
duty, namely, that it should be permanent, 
« whatever may be the price,” is a proposition 
which your Committee are confident the 
legislature could never entertain, nor any 
considerable portion of the community ever 
countenance. 

The pn oom with respect to duties 
equally prohibitory on every other article the 
production of the soil of this country, all come 
under the same principle, and are open to the 
same objection. The principle would, in fact, 
go far to annihilate commercial intercourse 
altogether; and is moreover founded, as it 
appears to your Committee, upon a mistaken 
statement, as well as an erroneous view of 
what is deemed protection to our manufac- 
tures, 

In the first place, they feel the more war- 
ranted in affirming, that the argument of the 
petitioners rests in part upon a misconception 
of facts; as they observe, that one of the wit- 
nesses, in order to illustrate his ideas and the 
wishes of the petitioners, has furnished a 
table of the duties payable on foreign manu- 
factured articles, of which several are subject 
to direct heavy duties of excise in this coun- 
try; and upon which the importation duty, 
as for instance upon the article of glass, is 
imposed in a great measure to countervail 
the duty upon that article manufactured in 
this kingdom. 

But the main grounds upon which your 
Committee are disposed to think that the 
House will look with some mistrust to the 
soundness of this gee is—first, that it 
may he well doubted, whether (with the ex- 
ception of silk) any of our considerable manu- 
factures derive benefit from this assumed pro- 
tection in the markets of this country: for 
how could the gms manufactures of cotton, 
of woollens, of hardware, compete with our 
own in this country, when it is notorious that 


we can afford to undersell them in the products. 


of those great branches of our manufacturing 
industry, even in their own markets, notwith- 
standing that cotton and wool are subject to 


a direct duty on importation, not drawn back ° 


upon their export in a manufactured state, as 
well as to all the indirect taxation, which af- 
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fects capital in these branches, in common 
with that capital which is empluyed in raising 
the productions of the soil? Secondly, that 
there exists this most essential difference be- 
tween the effect of protection given to the 
manufacturer (even if he did not enjoy from 
natural causes, a preference in the home- 
market) and the attempt at a similar protec- 
tion and monopoly to the produce of the soil ; 
—that in all employment of capital, either in 
trade or manufactures, profits are limited by 
competition. If, for any length of time, or 
from any circumstances, profits are increased, 
in any particular branch, above the accus- 
tomed average, additional capital seeks em- 
ployment in that branch, and profits are 
again speedily reduced to their former level. 
This would equally be the case if the demand 
for that particular article were doubled; and 
it may further frequently happen, as we have 
witnessed of late years (in all goods, for in- 
stance, wrought of iron and cotton), that, 
owing to discoveries in mechanical and che-- 
mical science, and improvements in the 
manufacture, an immense. increase of con- 
sumption may be concomitant with, and pro- 
bably, in a great degree, the result of, a great 
fall in price. 

The same principle, it is true, applies to the 
capital and business of the farmer; but with 
this important distinction, that the price of 
corn, taken for any series of years, is necessa- 
rily regulated by the expense of production 
upon the lands which, at that price, make no 
return beyond the charge of raising it, toge- 
ther with the ordinary profit of the capital 
employed upon those lands. The cultivator 
of such lands, for the time, is upon a footing 
with the merchant and the manufacturer; 
but if the demand for corn were doubled, it 
would force into cultivation poorer lands, re- 
quiring a larger capital to raise the same | 
quantity of produce; the price of that produce 
would. determine the price of the whole, or 
those poorer lands could not be maintained 
in cultivation; for there cannot permanently 
be two rates of profit in the same occupation. 
It is sufficient for your Committee to point 
out this ground of difference, and to leave it 
to the judgment of the House, in connection 
with the observations which they have al- 
ready submitted in’a former part of this report. 

Another wish expressed by some of the pe- 
titioners, and some of the witnesses, is for 
the repeal of that clause in the last act, which 
allows the warehousing in the United King- 
dom of foreign corn, when it cannot be taken 
out for home consumption. __ ’ 

The grounds upon which this alteration of 
the law is suggested, for the relief of the 
British grower, are two-fold. 1st. That the 
foreign corn absorbs the capitals of the dealers 
which would otherwise be employed in spe- 
culating in corn of British growth; and, se- 
condly, that it enables them to hold, in the 
warehouses of this country, a large stock of 
foreign wheat, the notoriety of which de- 
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resses the markets, from the dread of its 
ing poured in so soon as it is set free by the 
prices rising above 80s. 

The first objection proceeds upon two as- 

sumptions, both of which appear to your 
Committee doubtful ; 1st, that the capitals of 
the dealers are absorbed in this foreign specu- 
lation; and 2ndly, that, if not so employed, 
they would speculate with them in British 
corn. Your Committee conceive that there 
is no fixed amount of capital assigned to this 
trade, and that it is governed by the same 
principles which stimulate the application of 
capital in all other branches of foreign or do- 
mestic commerce. The value of all the fo- 
reign corn now in this country, which cannot 
be sold for home consumption till the price 
shall, for some weeks, have exceeded 80s. a 
quarter, is probably less than one million 
sterling. British corn, by the last return, 
was about 53s. per quarter. Can there be a 
doubt, if an impression prevailed generally, 
that it would rise to 79s. before the next 
harvest, that abundant capital would be found 
for speculation ; and is not the want of it, at 
this moment, rather to be received as evi- 
dence of an apprehension, that in the event 
of another productive harvest, the present low 
prices would not be improved ? 
_. Upon the second objection, your Committee 
have only to remark, that it is unquestionably 
true, that the present accumulation of a great 
quantity of foreign corn, the surplus of the 
two or three last harvests on the continent, 
would have a considerable influence upon the 
prices here, in the event of the ports being 
opened in consequence of a deficient harvest. 
But the question is, whether that influence 
would not be nearly, if not altogether, the 
same, under that contingency, if that accu- 
mulation were altogether at the shipping 
ports of Holland, or other parts of the conti- 
nent, instead of being divided between them 
and the warehouses of this country? Should 
the prices here be fluctuating between 70s. 
and 80s. some small difference might perhaps 
be produced by the knowledge of the accu- 
mulation in our own warehouses, stimulating 
the British grower to bring his own corn to 
market, to keep down the price when it was 
approaching to the import rate, in order to 
shut out the foreign supply. But in this re- 
‘spect, accurate information must be to him 
an advantage. The time might also be a 
little varied at which a part of the foreign 
corr, upon the ports being opened, might find 
‘its way hither. But this difference would 
not be considerable, the ports of Flanders 
and Holland being as convenient for the 
Thames as most of our own ports from which 
corn is shipped for London. 

Having stated the grounds upon which 
your Committee are of opinion that the ex- 
pectations which have been entertained of ad- 
vantage from the repeal of this clause, are 
not likely to te realized, they conceive that 

views in which it was introduced of 
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making this country a deposit of foreign 
grain, from which either our own occasional 
wants, or those of other nations, might be 
supplied, are, independent of other considera- 
tions, too much in unison with our general 
warehousing system, from which this country 
derives such important commercial advan~ 
tages, to be abandoned, without further proof 
of their prejudical effects to our agriculture, 
than any which your Committee have been 
able to collect from the evidence. 

It is material to observe, also, that the 
warehousing of foreign corn in this country, 
has this great advantage, that it places the 
supply of our wants, to the extent of the 

uantity warehoused, out uf the reach of 
oreign states, putting it out of their power, in 
a season of scarcity, to aggravate the pressure 
of those wants, either by prohibiting the ex- 
port of corn, or by imposing a heavy duty 
upon that export. The fact of upwards of 
100,000 of quarters of wheat having been re- 
cently sent from the warehouses of this 
country ‘to the Mediterranean, further shows 
that this facility of deposit is not a matter of 
indifference to the commerce and navigation 
of this country. 

Animpression oes in many quarters, that 
large quantities ofcorn,importedsince February 
1819, have recently been introduced into home 
consumption. ‘This could only have occurred 
by a fraudulent evasion of the law. Of the 
existence of this practice to a great extent, 
your Committee have received many intima. 
tions. They appear, however, to rest upon 
vague rumours, which the parties, when 
called upon, have not come forward, or not 
been able to substantiate, except in one in- 
stance, the particulars of which your Commit- 
tee forbear to state, as it is understood that 
the persons concerned in the attempt, are 
now under prosecution. They will only ob- 
serve, that the quantity stated to have been 
withdrawn was inconsiderable, and that it ap- 
pears to them if further security be requisite 
against the recurrence of this fraud, that re- 
gulations for that purpose may easily be de- 
vised and introduced into the bill, now 
before the House, for better ascertaining the 
averages. 


Instead of expressing doubts with respect 
to the remedies which have been suggested 
by others, it would have been far more satis- 
factory to your Committee, to have been 
enabled to conclude their labours by pointing 
out some immediate measure of alleviation, 
which would have been efficacious at once to 
mitigate the distress, and to allay the alarm 
which prevail among the agricultural classes 
of the community. 

If such an expedient could have been found, 
even in a temporary departure from any 
sound and recognized principle of general 
policy on this subject, or in any modification 
of the existing law which could now be at- 
tempted, they might have been disposed to 
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submit it to the favourable consideration of 
the House; but when, after a long and 
anxious inquiry, they have not been able to 
discover any means, which, in their estima- 
tion, are calculated immediately to remove 
the present pressure, they know too well 
their own duty to the House, and feel too 
much respect for the manly character of that 
class of the community, whose difficulties have 
been the object of their investigation, either 
to attempt to disguise the view which they 
have taken of the origin and nature of those 
difficulties, or to recommend that specific 
plan of relief pointed out by the suffering 
parties, which, however sanctioned by the ar- 
guments and prayer of their petitions, appears 
to be founded in delusion, and likely therefore 
to lead only to disappointment. 

So far as the present depression in the 
markets of agricultural produce is the effect 
of abundance from our own growth, the in- 
convenience arises from a cause whick no le- 

islative provision can alleviate; so far as it 
is the result of the increased value of our 
money, itis one not peculiar to the farmer, 
but which has been and still is experienced 
by many other classes of society. That result 
however is the mere severely felt by the 
tenant, in consequence of its coincidence with 
an overstocked market, especially if he be 
farming with a borrowed capital and under 
the engagements of a lease; and it has 
hitherto been further aggravated by the com- 
parative slowness with which prices gene- 
rally, and particularly the price of labour, ac- 
commodate themselves to a change in the 
value of money. 

From this circumstance, combined with 
other causes, the departure from our ancient 
standard, in proportion as it was prejudicial to 
all creditors of money and persons dependent 
on fixed incomes, was a benefit to the active 
capitals of the country ; and it cannot be de- 
nied that the restoration of that standard 
has, in its turn, been proportionally disadvan- 
tageous to many individuals belonging to the 
productive classes of the community, and es- 

ecially to those who had engaged in specu- 

ative adventures, either of farming or trade. 

Thatjrestoration must also be accompanied 
with embarrassment to the landowner, in pro- 
portion as his estate is encumbered with 

mortgages or other fixed payments, assigned 
uponit during the period when land and rents 
were raised to an artificial value, in reference 
to the impaired value of the money in which 
those encumbrances were contracted. 

From the cessation of public loans, the pro- 
bability of large accumulations of capital, 
and the constant operation of such a sinking 
fund, as in the present state of our finances, 
may, henceforward during the continuance of 
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peace, be regularly appropriated to the reduc- 
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tion of the public debt, your Committee trust 
that the rate of interest of money, may, in a 
short time, be so far reduced below the legal 
maximum, as to make those encumbrances a 
lighter burden upon the landed interests of 
the kingdom. It is an alleviation which 
former intervals of peace have produced, at 
periods in many respects less favourable to 
its attainment; and if, in the present in- 
stance, the want of that alleviation is become 
more urgent, your Committee venture to hop¢ 
that, from the greater accumulation of capita 
in the country, co-operating with the effects 
of a positive and steady reduction of the pub- 
lic debt, this salutary result will also be more 
speedily brought about. They look forward 
to this mode of easing the encumbratices of 
the landlord with the more anxiety, as, 
amidst all the injury and injustice which an 
unsettled currency,—an evil they trust never 
again to be incurred,—has in succession cast 
upon the different ranks of society, the share 
of that evil which has now fallen upon the 
landed interest, is the only one which, with- 
out inflicting greater injury and greater injus- 
tice, admits (now that we are so far advanced 
in the system ofa restored currency) of no 
other relief. The difficulties, great as they 
unfortunately are, in which it has involved 
the farming, the manufacturing and trading 
interests of the country, must diminish in 
proportion as contracts, prices, and labour ad- 
sg themselves to the present value of money. 

hat this change is now in progress, and has 
already taken place toa considerable degree, 
is in evidence before your Committee. ‘Yhey 
are satisfied that it will.continue until that-» 
balance is restored, which will afford to labour : 
its due remuneration, and to capital its fair 
return. And, although they deeply lament 
the derangement which the fluctuations of 
the last ten years, in the value of the currency, 
have occasioned in all the transactions of life, 
together with the individual loss and sufferin 
unavoidably produced by the return to a fixe 
standard, they are satisfied that this was the 
only course which it was in the power of par- 
liament to adopt,—as well to prevent the 
continuance of a derangement, leading, as it 
must have led, to the aggravation of those 
losses and sufferings, as to manifest to the 
world the inflexible determination of this 
country, rigidly to adhere to that good faith 
of which the moral character of the people is 
the sure guardian, and which, with that cha- 
racter, has placed our greatness and our 
power upon the foundation, hitherto unshaken 
amidst all our vicissitudes, of public credit and 
national honour. 


18 June 1891. 
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REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. — Copy of Mr. Lambton's proposed Bill « For 
effecting a Reform in the Representation of the People in Parliament.” [See 


p- 375.) 


A Brit for effecting a Reform in the Re- 
presentation of the People in Parlia- 
ment. 


Wuereas many boroughs and towns in Eng- 
lain Jand and Wales which now send 
burgesses to parliament have 
fallen greatly into decay, and contain but 
few voters to return such members to parlia- 
ment :\' AND WHEREAS many other towns and 
places of great wealth population and conse- 
quence do not return burgesses to serve in 
arliament: AND WHEREAS Many persons in- 
abitants and householders in various parts of 
England and Wales have no right to vote at 
and have no voice in the election of any 
members to serve in parliament, and yet are 
liable to all payments rates and taxes granted 
by parliament equally with persons voting in 
the electionof members to serve in parliament, 
and are therefore equally interested and con- 
cerned with them to be truly and faithfully re- 
presented in parliament; by means whereof the 
representation of the people of England and 
ales in the Commons House of Parliament 
has become and is greatly defective: Anp 
WHEREAS it is just and equitable that that 
which affects all should be imposed only by 
the common assent of all, and that none 
should be taxed but by their representatives 
duly and fairly chosen and returned by them- 
selves: For remedy whereof therefore, and 
for the promoting and maintaining the pros- 
perity of the crown and the satisfaction and 
contentment of the people, 
BE it enacted by the Pyar 
majesty, by and with the ad- 
cnmalinemes. vice and consent of the Lords 
sent not to retarn and Temporal, and 
present’ Commons, in this present par- 
Parliament, except Jiament bythe 
ties. authority of the same, That 
’ from and after the termina- 
tion of this present parliament, the several 
cities towns boroughs cinque ports and other 
places within England and Wales, which 
ave heretofore been accustomed to return 
citizens burgesses and barons to serve in par- 
liament, save only the two Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, shall from thence- 
forth cease to return such citizens burgesses 
and barons as aforesaid to serve in parliament 
as heretofore. 
And for the pavers .more fully and 
equally for the due represen- 
Pe, tation of the people of Eng- 
oe. te Papics of land and Wales in the Com- 
Dg mons House of Parliament, 
Be it further enacted, That 


the several counties cities boroughs towns 
and other po throughout England and 
Wales, shall, for the returning of members 
to parliament and for the purposes of this act, 
be divided into the several districts of bo- 
roughs contained in the schedule to this 
act annexed marked (A); and that from and 
after the termination of this present parlia- 
ment each of the said several districts shall 
in all future parliaments to be holden in and 
for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland return such one or more member or 
members to represent such districts respec- 
tively in parliament as are set and placed 
against such districts respectively in the said 
schedule hereunto annexed marked (A) to be 
elected and returned in manner hereinafter 
provided. 

And whereas certain parts of some such 
districts are situated in se- 
parate and distinct shires 
counties or jurisdictions, Be 
it therefore further enacted, 
That for the purposes of this 
act every parish village ham- 
let or other place whatsoever 
forming part of any such dis- 
trict shall be taken and held 
for all the purposes of this act to be in the 
same shire county and jurisdiction wherein 
the place whereat the election for such dis- 
trict is hereby directed to be held as herein- 
after provided shall be situated, and shall 
from and after the issuing of the writ for 
holding any such election as hereinafter pro- 
vided be taken to be subject in all respects, 
for the purposes of such election and for the 
preservation of the peace during the continu- 
ance of the same, to the authority control and 
jurisdiction of the sheriff or sheriffs and all 
magistrates of that shire or county wherein 
such place appointed for holding such elec- 
tion as hereinafter provided shall be situate, 
and to the jurisdiction of the returning officer 
of such district, in like manner as if such 
parish township village hamlet and other 
place forming part of such district had been 
actually situate in the same shire county and 
jurisdiction and subject to the same control 
and jurisdiction as such place appointed for 
holding such election, 

And it That when any 
new parliament s at an “ee 
or called, that in lieu of the  cellor on new par- 
writs heretofore issued by the 
lord-high-chancellor of Great Britain for the 
election and return of citizens burgesses and 
barons for cities boroughs towns cinque ports 


tion is directed to 
be held, is in the 
jurisdiction of any 
sheriff, all places in 
that district to be 
held to be within his 
jurisdiction for the 
purposes of this act. 
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and other places other than the several shites 
of England and Wales and the said two Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, the said 
lord-high-chancellor shallissue writs madeand 
sealed under the great seal of Great Britain in 
like manner as writs have heretofore been 
accustomed to be issued for the election and 
return of such citizens burgesses and barons 
as aforesaid, which said writs shall be 
directed to the sheriff or sheriffs of each and 
every county of Great Britain and Wales ; 
whereby the said sheriffs respectively shall be 
commanded to cause to be elected freely and 
indifferently such member or members for 
each and every district within the county baili- 
wick or jurisdiction of such sheriff or sheriffs re - 
spectively as are inthis act directedandrequired 
to be elected andreturned,and such sheriffs re- 
spectively shall be thereby required to return 
the same in like manner as such sheriffs orother 
persons, to whom such writs for the election 
of citizens burgesses and barons, as aforesaid 
have heretofore been directed, have been re- 
quired to return such citizens burgesses and 
barons, and such writs shall be forwarded 
conveyed delivered and transmitted to and 
received and dealt with by such sheriffs re- 
spectively in like manner as writs for the elec- 
tion of members to serve in parliament are 
now required to be forwarded conveyed deli- 
vered and transmitted received and dealt with 
under and by virtue of the several acts made 
and now in force concerning the delivery 
and conveyance of writs for the election of 
members to serve in parliament. . 
And be it further enacted, That during the 
On a vacancy ‘sitting of any parliament 
epeaker to issue his Which shall be held after the 
warrant, termination of this present 
_ _ parliament, whenany vacancy 
shall occur in the representation of any such 
district or districts throughout England and 
Wales as aforesaid by the death or other re- 
moval of any member or members having re- 
presented such district or otherwise, such 
writ or writs ‘as aforesaid shall be issued for 
supplying the vacancy or vacancies thereby 
accasioned, directed to the sheriff or sherifts 
of the county or counties respectively wherein 
such districtor districts shall be situated respec- 
tively, in like manner as writs for the choosing 
and returning citizens burgesses and barons are 
now issued during the sitting of the high 
court of parliament, according to the ancient 
jurisdiction and authority of the Commons 
House of Parliament in that behalf accustom- 
ed and used, and the several acts made and 
now in force respecting the issuing of the 
same, 
And be it further enacted, That for the 
providing of fit and com- 
petent persons to be return- 
ing officers in the said se- 
veral districts respectively, 
the churchwardens chapel- 
. wardens and overseers of the 
Poor of each and every parish township chapelry 
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hamlet or other division in each and every: 
of the said several districts shall on the fourth 
Monday next after Easter day, or in default 
thereof so soon after as they shall be required 
by public notice in writing signed by any two 
inhabitant householders of such district, or by 


any one magistrate havin 


[evi 


jurisdiction in 
nh some news-. 


di 


uch district, and publishe 


paper usually circulating in such district, 
in each and every year, after the passing of 
|; this act, meet in the vestry-room or other 
most usual 


lace of holding vestries within 
io village parish township 


he principa 


chapelry hamlet or other division of such 
district whereat the election for such district 
is hereby directed to be holden as hereinafter’ 
provided, and after electing a chairman of 
such meeting, who shall have the casting vote 
in such meeting, on all questions put to the 
vote at such meeting where there shall be an: 
equality of votes on such questions, but who 
shall not otherwise vote thereon, shall pro- 
ceed to elect by a majority of voices of those. 
present at such meeting some one acting. 
magistrate within such district or within. 
some borough town or other separate jurisdic- 
tion within such district, if any such there 
shall be, and if not then some acting magis- 
trate within the borough town hundred 
riding county or other division wherein such 
district shall be situate, such magistrate not 
being a peer of the realm or clerk in holy 
orders, to become and act as returning officer. 
for such district for which he shal 
chosen as aforesaid, for the year commencing 
from tie first day of June next after such day 
of election, and until some other person shall 


be so 


be duly chosen in his stead as such returning 


officer, and such magistrate shall be and be- 
come, when so chosen and elected as afore- 


said, the returning officer of such district for 
the year commencing from such first day of 


June next after such day of election and until 


some other person shall be duly chosen in his 
stead as such returning officer, and shall after 
notice of such election by the chairman of 
such meeting, which notice such chairman is 
hereby required to give in writing to such 
magistrate and also to the sheriff or sheriffs 
ofthe county wherein such district shall be 
situate within twenty days next after such 
election, be bound to perform and execute all 
the duties of sich returning officer, and to 
preside at all elections of a member or mem- 
bers to serve in parliament within the district 
for which he shall be chosen such returning 
officer as aforesaid, during the time that he 
shall be and continue such returning officer, 
and shall execute all such duties in like man- 
ner and shall take the like oaths and be sub- 
ject to the like pains penalties rules laws re- 
rae directions immunities and disquali- 

cations as the returning officers of any bo- 
rough town cinque port or other place now 
sending members to parliament, excepting as 
is herein otherwise particularly provided and 
enacted: Provided always, that no such 
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magistrate shall be eligible to be or shall be 
elected as such returning officer for two suc- 
cessive years, or shall be bound to accept the 
office or to perform the duties of such return- 
ing officer for the same district within three 
— from the time of such magistrate’s 

ving been the returning officer of such 
district. 

And be it further enacted, That it shall 
and may be lawful for any 
such magistrate who shall be 
chosen and elected the re- 
turning officer of any such 
district to nominate and ap- 
point some fit and proper 
person or persons as his de- 
puty or deputies, and to name and appoint 
some place or office within such district, 
giving notice thereof to the sheriff or sheriffs 
of the county wherein such district shall be 
situate, where the duties of such returning 
officer shall and may be performed; and any 
person or persons accepting such nomination 
and appointment shall be bound to perform 
and execute all the duties of such returning 
officer (excepting the duty of presiding at 
elections in such district, which every return- 
ing officer shall be bound to perform in per- 
son excepting in the case of serious illness or 
some urgent and sudden necessity, in which 
case such deputy or deputies may act in his 
behalf in like manner as any returning officer 
would be likewise bound to perform the 
same ; and all notices precepts and other pro- 
ceedings served at such place shall be held 
to be good to all intents and purposes, and 
on on such returning officer as if the 
same had been served at the dwelling-house 
of such returning officer, any thing herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and any returning officer or deputy returning 
officer and each of them who shall refuse or 
neglect to perform his duty as such returning 
officer or deputy returning officer, when duly 

equired so to do, shall forfeit £ with 
treble costs, for each and every such instance 
of refusal or neglect, to any person suing 
for the same in any of the courts at West- 
minster. 

And for the purpose 

2 corrupt and partial conduct o 
of members to serve in par- 
liament for such districts, Be 
it further enacted, That every 

returning officer or deput 
returning officer who shall 
be oy due course of law convicted of having 
acted corruptly or partially in the execution of 
his duty of returning officer or deputy return- 
ing officer of any such district, at any election 
f member to serve in parliament for such 
district, shall be adjudged guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and be imprisoned for such 
time, uot exceeding three years nor less than 
one year, as to the court, before whom such 
returning officer shall be tried; shall seem fit 
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and meet; and such person so convicted 
shall from thenceforth be incapable of acting 
as a magistrate or of holding any office under 
the Crown. 

And whereas it may es that in some 
instances magistrates may be F 
chosen returning officers for Prager pon 
districts for which such ma- 2002. fine to the 
gistrates may have an idea of °° 
offering themselves as candidates for the re- 
presentation thereof: and whereas such ma- 
gistrates would be disqualified by the existing 
laws as such returning officers from repre- 
senting the district for which they were re- 
spectively such returning officers, and might 
therefore be prevented from offering them- 
selves as such candidates; Be it therefore 
further enacted, That if any magistrate shall 
be chosen or elected returning officer of any 
district for which he may intend to offer him- 
self as a candidate to represent such district 
in parliament, it shall and may be lawful for 
any such magistrate, on giving notice to the 
sheriff or sheriffs of the county wherein such 
district shall be situate, and paying a fine of 
2001. to such sheriff or sheriffs for the use of 
the poor of the several parishes hamlets vil- 
lages chapelries townships or other divisions 
within the district whereof he shall be so 
chosen or elected such returning officer, and 
to be paid by such sheriff or sheriffs to the 
respective overseers of the poor thereof, to 
decline to act as such returning officer on 
such election; and every such sheriff or she- 
riffs on the receipt of such notice, and also 
when and as often as any vacancy shall occur 
in the office of returning officer in any dis- 
trict within the bailiwick or jurisdiction of 
such sheriff or sheriffs by reason of the death 
of such returning officer, or by any such re- 
turning officer becoming a peer of the realm, 
or a clerk in orders or otherwise, shall forth- 
with cause good and sufficient notices thereof 
to be given to the respective churchwardens 
chapelwardens and overseers of the poor of 
the several parishes hamlets villages chapel- 
ries townships and other divisions within 
such district, commanding them to meet at 
some time to be mentioned in such notices, 
and at the usual place of such mecting, to 
be also mentioned in such notices, for the 
purpose of electing some other such magis- 
trate as and for the returning officer of such 
district, and such churchwardens chapel- 
wardens and overseers of the poor shall ac- 
cordingly meet in pursuance of such notices 
and shall proceed to the election of some 
other such magistrate as and fur such re- 
turning officer in like manner as is hereby 
prescribed and directed for the annual election 
of such returning officers ; and any such ma- 
gistrate so elected at such meeting shall serve 
as such returning officer for the current year 
of such election, and until some other person 
shall be duly chosen as hereinbefore provided 
as such returning officer. 

And be it further enacted, That from and 
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after the termination of this 
present parliament the sheriff 


or sheriffs of each and every | 
county throughout England | 
and Wales shall forthwith, 
on the receipt of any such writ or writs as | 
aforesaid for the election and return of any 
member or members for any district or dis- 
tricts within his or their bailiwick or jurisdic- | 
tion, make out, and within three days from 

the time of the receipt of the said writ de- | 
liver, his or their precept or precepts under 

his or their seal or seals to the returning offi- 

cer of each and every district within the bai- 

liwick of such sheriff or sheriffs for which 

such member or members shall be directed 

to be elected-or returned, reciting the said 

writ and commanding such returning officer 

to proceed to such election and to make his 

election of the member or members who 

shall be chosen for such district, to such she- 

riff-or sheriffs according to due course of law ; 

and every such returning officer upon the 

back of the same precept shall indorse the 

day of his receipt thereof in the presence of 
the party of whom he received such precept, 

and shall within thirty-six hours then next 

following cause public notice to be given of 
the time and place of election, and shall pro- 

ceed to election thereupon on the Monday 

next after two clear days, whereof Sunday 

may be one, from the time of giving such 

Notice. 

And be it further enacted, That besides the 
blic notice to be — 
Public notices to aforesaid, it shall be the duty 


on Monday. next, 
after two clear days 
notice. 


Kuckesndmak. of every returning officer of 
et places. every district, and they are 


hereby required respectively 

as soon after the receipt of such precept re- 
spectively is received as convenient may be, 
and not later in any case than by twelve 
o’clock at noon on the Saturday next preced- 
ingthe day of election, to cause public notices 
in writing to be affixed in some conspicuous 
part on the principal door of every church or 
chapel, and also on the market place, or if 
none, then on some other most conspicuous 
pee within every parish township chapelry 
amlet or other place within the district 
whereof they shall be such returning officers 
respectively, stating the time and place of 
holding such election, and the places, if more 
than at the place of holding such election as 
hereinafter provided, where any votes within 
such district may be tendered and recorded, 
and shall for that aagone use the several 
forms contained in the schedule hereunto an- 
nexed marked (B) as the same may be appli- 


cable to such se. 
And be it rthiet enacted, That from and 


after the termination of this 
Right of voting. resent parliament the right 


of election of a member or members to serve 
in parliament for such several districts in 
pn wn and Wales as aforesaid respectively, 

hall be and is hereby declared to be in the 
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inhabi ant householders within such districts 
respectively who shall have been bona fide 
rated to the church or poor within such dis- 
trict respectively, or shall have been assessed 
towards and shall have paid any direct public 
taxes within such districts respectively for six 
calendar months previous to the first day of 


| election, not having for such time received 


alms or charity in the way of parochial relief, 
and in none others, except as is hereinafter 
particularly provided; and that from thence- 
forth it shall and may be lawful to and for 
every such inhabitant householder within any 
such district as aforesaid, who shall at any 
election for a member or members to serve in 
parliament for such district be of the age of 
twenty-one years, to vote for such member 
or members at such election ; provided never- 
theless, that no person or persons shall be 
entitled to vote at such election who would 
be disqualified from voting at elections of 
members to serve in parliament according to — 
the laws now in force respecting the disqualifi- 
cation of any person or persons to vote in 
the election of any members to serve at this — 
present time in parliament, except persons 
professing the roman catholic religion, who 
are hereby declared to be entitled to vote at 
such elections; aud the returning officer for 
the time being of every such district.as afore- 
said to whom the return pf every writ or pre- 
cept for the election of any member or mem- 
bers to serve in parliament for any such dis 
trict shall belong, shall return to the sheriff 
or sheriffs of the county wherein such district 
shall be situate the person or persons to serve 
in parliament for such district who shall have 
the major number of such votes within such 
district, not being disqualified from voting as 
aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted, That every per- 
son or persons before he or 
they is or are admitted to 
poll at any such election as 
aforesaid, shall, if duly required so to do, 
take and subscribe all the several oaths and 
make all the several affirmations and declara- 
tions directed by the laws now in force to be 
taken and subscribed and made by persons 
voting in the election of burgesses to serve 
in parliament at this present time, as far as 
the same may be applicable to such person or 
persons respectively, excepting only the oath 
generally called the oath of supremacy, and 
the declaration generally called the declaration 
of test, and such oaths and declarations as 
relate to the roman catholic religion; and 
every inhabitant householder before he is ad- 
mitted ‘to poll atany such election shall, in 
addition thereto, if required by any candidate 
at such election or any person having a right 
to vote at such election, first take the oath, 
or, beinga-quaker, ‘the solemn affirmation 
following; that is to say, 

“I, A. B. (signifying his trade or profes- 

“ sion) do swear (or, solemnly affirm) 
“ that [am an inhabitant householder of 


Oaths to be tak- 


[ox 
| 
| 
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“ this district, and that the place of my 
“ abode is at in the parish 
“(or hamlet, &c. as the case may be) 
“ of (stating his place of resi- 
“ dence) in this district, and that I have 
“ for the space of six months imme- 
“‘ diately previous to this election, to the 
“ best of my knowledge and belief, been 
“ rated to the relief of the poor of the 
“ said parish (or, hamlet, &c.) of 
“in this district, or have been assessed 
“towards and have paid direct public 
“ taxes within the said parish (or hamlet, 
“ &c.) and that I am twenty-one years of 
“ ageto the best of my knowledge and be- 
“ lief and have not before been polled at 
“ this election for this district.” 
Which oath or solemn affirmation the return- 
ing officer of such election, or his deputy or 
any poll clerk, or person taking the poll, 
shall be and are hereby authorized and em- 
powered and required to administer. 
Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
That any person or persons 
now may now have, or who 
any Borough &c. shall before the termination 
£0 © of this present parliament 
é acquire, a perfect right to 
vote in the election of any citizen burgess or 
baron to serve in parliament for any city 
borough town cinque port or other place now 
sending members to parliament, shall after 
the termination of this present parliament be 
entitled to vote in respect of such right of 
voting now had or before the termination of 
this present parliament acquired, and so lon 
as such right shall continue vested in suc 
esa or persons, in the election of a mem- 
er or members to serve in parliament for the 
district, or districts if more than one, where- 
in such city borough town cinque port or 
other place shall be situate, although such 
rson or persons shall not be an inhabitant 
ouseholder or inhabitants householders qua- 
lified to vote at such election or elections ; 
any thingherein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding: And such 
Oath to betaken- Herson or persons, before he 
or they is or are admitted to poll at any such 
election, shall, if required by any candidate 
or any person having a right to vote at such 
election, first take the oath, or being a quaker, 
make the solemn affirmation following; that 
is to say, 
“J, A. B. (mentioning his trade or profes- 
“ sion) do swear (or solemnly affirm) that 
“ T reside at( mentioning his place of re- 
“ sidence ) and that I had on the 
“ day of (mentioning the day on 
“ which this present parliament shall ter- 
“‘ minate ) a perfect right to vote in the 
“election of burgesses or, citizens &c. 
“ to serve in parliament for the borough 
“ (or, town, &c. as the case may be) of 
z (stating the borough or town ) 
“asa (stating the right of voting) and 
_“ that such right still remains vested in 
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“ me to the best of my knowledge and 
“belief; and that I have not before 
“been ‘polled at this election for this 
district.” 

And be it further enacted, That the election 
for each and every of the 

said districts shall be had clection 

held at such place and places poll. 

within the said districts re- 

spectively as are < and placed opposite to 

the said several districts respectively in the 

said schedule hereto annexed marked (A) and 
named in the said schedule as ihe place of 
holding such elections respectively, and in 
no other place or places except in the case 
of any extraordinary and urgent necessity ; 
and such elections shall respectively com- 
mence before the hour of twelve o’clock at 
noon on the first day of such elections re- 
spectively, and shall be proceeded in and con- 
ducted in all respects as elections for any 
burgess or burgesses for any borough or other 
place are now by law directed to be proceeded 
in and conducted, except as herein is parti- 
cularly otherwise provided and enacted : 
Provided nevertheless, that when any poll 
shall be demanded at any such election, such 
poll shall commence on the day on which it 
shall be demanded, or on the next day at 
farthest, and shall be duly and regularly pro- 
ceeded in from day to day, and shall be kept 
open for eight hours at the least.in each day, 
except the day of demanding the same, be- 
tween the hours of seven in the morning and 
eight in the evening, till the same be finished, 
but so that no election shall continue more 
than six days at most, including the first day, 
and so that every ew shall be finally closed 
at or before the hour of three in the after- 
noon of the Saturday next after the first com. 
mencement of the said election; and the re- 
turning officer of every such election shall 
immediately or as soon as conveniently may 
be, and within one hour after the final close 
of the poll if kept open till the sixth day, 
truly fairly and publicly declare the name or 
names of the person or persons, who have 
the majority of votes on such poll, and shall 
forthwith make a return of such person or 
persons, unless such returning officer, upon 
scrutiny being demanded by any candidate or 
any two or more electors, shall deem it neces- 
sary to grant the same, in which case the 
same shall be proceeded in according to the 

Jaws now in force relating to the election of 

members to serve in parliament at this present 

time. 
it enacted, that at every 

such election the returning , 

officer shall appoint make ber fer 

hire or erect, or cause to be _ polling in. 

appointed made hired or - 

erected, such numbers. of convenient booths 

or polling places separate and distinct from 

éach other, not being fewer in districts where 
one member shall be directed to be returned 
than four, and indistricts where two mem- 
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bers shall be directed to be returned not being 
fewer than eight, as shall seem to him neces- 
sary and convenient, with good and free sepa- 
rate access thereto respectively, for taking the 
ee without tumult or confusion, which said 
oths or polling places shall be used respec- 
tively for taking the poll according to the 
alphabetical order of the names of the voters ; 
and such returning officer shall affix or cause 
to be affixed on the most public part on the 
outside of cach of the said booths or polling 
‘places the letter or Jetters for which such 
booth or polling place shall be allotted or de- 
signed, and a sufficient notification of the 
intent thereof, and all voters shall tender and 
give their votes only at such booth or polling 
laceas shall be allotted or designed for the 
etter wherewith the surname of such voter 
respectively shall commence, excepting in the 
case hereinafter provided for: and such re- 
turning officer shall appoint or cause to be 
appointed a proper clerk or clerks at each of 
the said} booths or polling places to take 
the poll which said clerk or clerks shall be 
paid such reasonable sum not exceeding one 
poe per day each clerk as shall appear 
fit and proper to. such returning officer; and 
the said returning officer shall also give notice 
in writing before the commencement of the 
poll, to each and every of the candidates or 
their agents at such eleetion, of the situation 
of all booths or polling places so appoint- 
ed made hired or erected, and immediately on 
the increase of any such booths and _ polling 
places, of such additional booths and polling 
places ; and of the letters to which each of 
- such booths or polling places, is allotted or 
‘designed. 
And be it further 
wardens chapelwardens anc 
overseers of poor respec- 
persons rated, tively of every parish hamlet 
chapelry township or other 
division haying separate church or chapel- 
wardens or separate overseers of the poor with- 
in any such district, shall respectively, and 
they are hereby required within one fortnight 
next after the publication of any and all poor 
or church or chapel rate or rates for such 
parish hamlet chapelry or township, to make 
out and deliver at the dwelling house of the 
returning officer or at the office appointed for 
executing the duties of returning officer of 
such district, an alphabetical list or lists, con- 
taining in alphabetical arrangement the sur- 
name of every person rated in scuh rate or 
rates to the church or poor respectively with- 
jn such parish hamlet chapelry township or 
other division, together with the Christian 
name if known and the place of abode of every 
such person within such parish’ hamlet 


_chapelry or township; and every collector of 


assessed taxes collecting any such taxes with- 
_ in any part of such district shall within one 
next after the receipt of any warrant 
to collect such taxes, make out and deliver at 


the dwelling house of such returning officer 
VOL. V. Appendix. 
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the greater convenience of 


Jet chapelry townshipor other 


poor, and wherein any part 
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or at such office as aforesaid, an alphabetical 
list or lists containing in alphabetical ar- 
rangement the surname of every person from 
whom such collector shall be directed, inand by 
such warrant, to collect or levy any such taxes 
within any part of such district, together with 
the Christian name if known and the place of 
abode of every such person within such dis- 
trict; and every returning officer of such dis~ 
trict shall upon any election to be held for 
such district deliver or cause to be delivered 
copies, to each and every poll clerk appointed 
by such returning officer of such district, of 
such part of such alphabetical lists respec- 
tively as shall contain the names of persons 
whose names commence with any letters for 
which the booth or polling place for which 
such poll clerk to whom the same shall be de- 
livered- shall be appointed shall be allotted or 
designed ; and in case of any dispute as to any 
vote at any such election, the poll clerk to 
whom any vote shall be tendered at such elec= 
tion, shall, if required by any candidate or 
agent or by any elector, refer to such list, and . 
if the name of the person tendering such vote 
shall not appear in such copy or copies of such 
lists or any of them, then such vote so tender- 
ed shall not be received by such poll clerk 
without a written or other authority, as here- 
inafter provided, from the returning officer at 
such election, after investigating such vote, to 
receive the same : provided always, that no- 
thing herein contained shall be construed to 
give power to any poll clerk or poll clerks to 
ecide on any objection taken to any vote, 
other than the name of the voter tendering 
such vote not heing contained in any suc 
list or lists, 
And for the purpose of lessening the ex- 


pense of elections, and for | 

In districts con- 
sisting of more thar 
one parish where 
voters reside more 
than five miles from 
place of election, 
votes may’ be 
tendered to over- 
seers of the parish 
where ‘voters are 
resident- 


voters, be it further enacted, 
That inany district consisting 
of more than one parish ham- 


division for which there shall 
be separate overseers of the 


of such district shall be more 

than five miles distant by the direct and 
nearest horse or carriage road from the place 
at which the election shall be directed to be 
held, it shall be lawful for any person or per- 
sons having a right to vote at any election of 
a member or members to serve in parliament 
for such district and residing above five miles 
from the place of such election, to tender his 


_and their vote and votes for such district, if 


he or they shall be willing so to do, to the 
overseers of the puor of such parish hamlet 
chapelry township or other division. within 


such district wherein he or they shall bea 


householder or householders, or to some one 
or more of such overseers or to their sufti- 


cient deputy appointed for that purpose, as 
hereinafter provided, at such time and-place 


as shall be appointed for receiving such votes, 


(h) 
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as hereinafter provided; and all votes so 
tendered shall be received and recorded by 
the overseer or overseers or their sufficient 
deputy to whom the same shall be tendered 
in manner hereinafter provided, and shall be 
as good and valid for the candidate or person 
for whom the same shall be tendered, to all 
intents and purposes, as if such votes had 
‘been tendered and received at the poll taken 
at the principal place of holding such election : 
provided nevertheless, that nothing herein 
.contained shall be construed’ to prevent any 
person or persons having a right’to vote at 
‘such election from voting at the principal 
place of holding such election, if he or they 
shall think proper so to do in preference to 
‘voting at such parish hamlet chapelry town- 
ship or other division poll. 
d be it further enacted, That when the 
returning officer of any dis- 
trict consisting of more than 
one parish hamlet chapelry 
township or other division for 
which there shall be separate 
overseers of the poor, and 
wherein any part of such dis- 
trict shall be more than five miles distant by 
the direct and nearest horse and carriage road 
from the place at which the “election shall be 
directed to be held, shall receive any such 
precept as aforesaid requiring such returning 
officer to proceed to the election of a member 
or members to serve in parliament for such 
district, such referees officer shall within 
next following the receipt of 
such precept give notice in writing of such 
precept to the overseers of the poor, or any 
two of them, of each and every parish hamlet 
thapelry township or other division within 
such district having such separate overseers, 
whereof any part shall be more than such 
five miles distant from the place at which 
‘such election shall be directed to be held, and 
shall require the overseers of each and every 
such parish hamlet chapelry township or 
ethet division Héspectively to meet on the 
Tuesday next after the first day of election 
— for such district by nine o’clock in 
the morning, in the vestry-room or other 
more convenient place to be named by such 
returning officer, in each and every such 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other di- 
vision respectively, there to receive by them- 
selves or their sufficient deputy the vote or 
votes of any person or persons having a right 
to vote at such election, residing in such 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other di- 
vision respectively above five miles from the 
place of election for such district, who shall be 
desirous of tendering his or their vote or votes 
to be there received for such election; and 
the several overseers of each and every such 


parish hamlet chapelry township or other di- 
vision, Or some one or more from each and 
every such parish hamlet chapelry township 
or other division, in pursuance ‘of such notices 
to be paid 


(under the penalty of 
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by each and every of them who shall make 
default therein, to be paid to the poor of such 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other di- 
vision in case one or more of such overseers 
respectively shall not attend accordingly), 
shall attend at the time and places respec- 
tively appointed in and by such notices, and 
shall then and there by themselves or some 
one or more of them, or by their sufficient 
deputy which they or those of them attend- 
ing respectively are empowered to appoint, 
and open a poll for such parish hamlet cha- 
pelry township or other division for the rece 
tion of all such votes so to be tendered as 
aforesaid ; which said poll shall be kept open 
for the purpose aforesaid for the space of five 
hours at the least from the hour of nine 
e’clock in the morning for three days then 
next following, exclusive of the first day of 
such poll, provided the poll at the principal 
lace of election for such district shall be so 
ong kept open and not longer, and if such 
olf at the principal place of election shall 
e closed, or if all the persons entitled to vote 
at such election and residing in any such 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other di- 
vision above five miles from the place of elec- 
tion for such district shall have been polled 
before the end of such three days, then the 
oll so taken before such overseers or their 
eputies respectively shall be closed as soon 
as the person taking any such poll shall re- 
ceive sufficient notice or information of the 
closing of such principal poll, or that all such 
persons have been polled; and such overseers 
respectively or their deputy er any such 
poll as aforesaid shall on the daily close of 
such poll and immediately after the close 
thereof transmit the amount of the number 
of votes tendered to and received by such er 
sons respectively in the course of such days 
poll for each and every candidate at such 
election, and at the final close of such poll 
shall transmit the original poll so taken for 
such parish hamlet chapelry township or 
other division, with the account of the num- 
bers thereof, ‘to the returning officer of the 
district wherein such parish’ hamlet chapelry 
township or other division shall be situate, by 
some messenger or messengers specially ap- 
pointed ‘by such overseers respectively for 
such purpose, who shall with all possible ex- 
pedition convey the same; and if any person 
or persons shall molest obstruct or assault 
such messenger or messengers in the due ex- 
ecution of his or their duty in conveying such 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other di- 
vision poll, or the account thereof as afore- 
said, such person or persons ony hal 
lawfully convicted shall be liable to be impri- 


soned for any time not less than 


months, as the court, before whom such per- 


“son or persons shall be convicted shall think 


proper; and every returning ‘officer, on the 
receipe of the account and amount of any such 
arish hamlet chapelry township and other 
ivision poll, shall accordingly add such num- 
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bers as shall have voted at such parish hamlet 
chapelry township or other division poll for 
any candidate or candidates at such election 
to the numbers appearing on the principal 
poll taken at the place of such election for 
such candidate or candidates respectively. 
And be it further enacted, that any over- 
seer or overseers, or their de- 
puty, before whom any such 
sane power as re, Parish hamlet chapelry town- 
turning officers. ship or other division poll as 
aforesaid shall be taken, 
shall have all the same powers and authori- 
tiés in taking such poll as shall by law apper- 
tain to, and shall take and have power to ad- 
minister the same oaths as by law are and 
shall be directed to be taken and administered 
by any returning officer of any such district 
as aforesaid; save and except that ifany dis- 
pute shall arise as to the validity of any vote 
tendered to any overseer or overseers or their 
deputy, objected to by any candidate or can- 
didates at any such election, or by his or their 
agent or agents, or by any two or more per- 
sons having right to vote at such election, on 
any objection stated in writing by the person 
or persons so objecting, such overseer or 
overseers or deputy shall not receive or record 
such vote, but the question of the admissi- 
bility of such vote shall be referred to the re- 
turning officer of such district to whom the 
same may be again tendered at the place of 
holding such election, and who shall decide 
in some convenient place (to be appointed by 
him for that purpose on or before the first 
day of election) all disputes whether arising 
at the principal place of election or at any 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other di- 
vision poll relating to votes tendered at such 
election; and if on investigating any such 
disputes such returning officer shall be of opi- 
nion that any such votes so objected to ought 
to be received, then suc 
shall give a written authority to the proper 
poll clerk for receiving such vote, or shall 
personally direct such proper poll clerk to re- 
ceive the same ; upon which no further ob- 
jection shall be made to such vote, but the 
same shall be immediately received. 
And be it further enacted, that for the re- 
muneration of any deputy 
and of any messenger or mes- 
sengers to be appointed by 
any such overseers to take 
‘such parish hamlet chapelry 
sonnabip or other division poll and to convey 
such poll and account, there shall be paid by 
such overseers respectively to every such de-: 
puty the sum of half a guinea for each and 
every day such parish hamlet chapelry town- 
ms or other division poll shall be kept open, 
_and to the messenger or messengers such sum: 
or sums of money as shall appear to such 
overseers a reasonable and fair remuneration’ 
to such ‘megsenger or messengers for their 
_trouble and the expenses attending the con- 
veyance of such poll and accounts; which: 


Overseers or their 
deputy shall have 


For remunera- 
ting overseers’ de- 
“puty, and messen- 
ger. 
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several sums of money shall be paid by such 
overseers or any of them out of and charged 
upon the poor-rates of such parish hamlet 
obepelty township or other division and in- 
cluded in the accounts of such overseers re- 
spectively. 

And whereas it would be necessary to make 
Some provision for the remu- «© 
Neration of the deputies of Remoneratiori td 
returning officers; but it returning 
would be desirable that such ei, 
remuneration should be limited to such, rea- 
sonable and proper amount as would not ex- 
ceed a fair and adequate remuneration, for the 
trouble attendant on the situation of any such 
deputy returning officer ; be it therefore fur- 
ther enacted, that there shall and may be 
paid to the deputy of any officer of 
any such district such sum and sums 0! 
money, for the several acts and things pro- 
vided and directed to be done by such depuly 
returning officer by this act for and towards 
the holding and conducting of any, such elec- 
tion, as the court of quarter sessions for the 
county wherein any such district shall be 
situate shall direct and appoint, upon a table 
of fees to be presented to such court of quar- 
ter sessions by the clerk of the peace for such 
counly at the midsummer quarter sessions 
for such county in‘each ‘and évery year: Pro- 
vided nevertheless, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be’ construed to permit any such 
court of quarter sessions to grant any fee or 
remuneration whatsoever to atiy magistrate 
being such returning officer as aforesaid, but 
every such magistrate shall perform the du- 
ties of such office without any fee reward or 
remuneration whatsoever. 

And whereas it is just and right that those 


election should pay the ex- rede 
enses sitendant thereon ; 4 

be it therefore further enacted, that all the 
expenses of any election, as well the reasona- 
ble and necessary expenses incurred in pro- 
viding or erecting polling places and procur- 
ing and paying poll clerks and other persons 
employed therein, as any other expenses au- 
thorized by this act and necessarily attendant 
on such election, shall be borne and paid: out 


of the poors rates of the several parishes 


hamlets villages chapelries townships and 
other divisions in the district for which such 
election shall be held, and shall be paid by 
the overseers of such parishes hamlets vil- 
lages chapelries townships and other divisions 
out of the poors rates of the same to the re- 
turning officer or his deputy, in such fair and 
rateable pote in proportion to the 
amount of the poors rates of such parishes 
hamlets villages chapelries townships and 
other divisions respectively on @ rack rent, as 
near as the same can be ascertained, as such 
returning officer and any other magistrate of 
the county wherein such district shall be situ- 
ate, by warrant under their own proper. hands 
and seals directed to the overseers of such 
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parishes hamlets villages chapelries townships 
and other divisions respectively, shall direct 
and appoint. 

And whereas it would be desirable to re- 
duce as far as possible the ex- 
pense of county elections ; be 
it therefore further enacted, 
for the more easy taking of 
the poll and preventing con- 
fusion at county elections, that from and 
after the termination of this present parlia- 
ment, at every election of a knight or knights 
of the shire to serve in parliament for any 
county within England or Wales, the sheriff 
or sheriffs of ak county, or in his or their 
absence the under-sheriff or such as he shall 
depute, shall and he and they are hereby re- 

uired, without request by any candidate, on 
the taking of any poll on such election to 
makeerect or hire and appoint or cause to be 
made erected or hired and appointed at the 
principal place of holding such election, such 
number of booths or polling places separate 
and distinct from each other, and not being 
in any case fewer than the number of hun- 
dreds rapes lathes wapentakes wards or other 
divisions in such county, but more if they 
shall be required, as shall seem to him neces- 
sary and convenient, with good and free ac- 
cess thereto respectively for taking such poll 
without tumult or confusion; and shall ap- 
point a proper clerk or clerks at each of the 
said booths or polling places to take the poll, 
who shall be paid not exceeding one guinea 
per day each clerk; and which said booths 
or polling places and clerks may be increased 
f necessary during such election, and whch 
said booths and poiling places shall be used 
in like manner; and lists for 
each of such booths or polling places shall be 
made out and copies thereof delivered in like 
manner as is now directed for booths or poll- 
ing places erected for taking the poll in county 
elections under and by virtue of the laws now 
in force. 

And be it further enacted, that no poll 
taken for any county for the 
election of a knight or 
knights of the shire shall 
after the termination of this 
present parliament be kept open longer than 
ten days exclusive of the first day of such 
election, and if it shall continue open to the 
tenth day then such poll shall be finally 
closed at or before three o’clock on such tenth 
day in like manner as such polls are now re- 
— by law to be closed on the fifteenth 

of such polls, 

And be it further enacted, that from and 

of after the 

shillings in Present parliament every free- 
towns “which are holder who shall ave 
reehold estate in any lands 

coauty members. ‘tenements oF 
of the clear yearly value offorty shillings over 
and above all rents and charges payable out 
of or in respect of the same, lying within any 


Sheriff to int 
more Gul” 


Poll to 
n counties ten 
days. 
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city borough town or other place in England 
or Wales which is a county of itself, shall be 
entitled to vote at all elections for knights of 
the shire to serve in parliament for the county 
at large within which such city borough town 
or other place which is a county of itself shall 
be situate; and such freeholders before they 
are admitted to poll sball if required take 
the like oaths as other freeholders for coun- 
ties are now by law required to take. 
it further that from and 
after the termination of this 
present parliament, every per- 
son who shall hold any lands 
or tenements of the clear yearly value of 
forty shillings over and above all rents and 
charges payable out of or in respect of the 
same under or by virtue of any lease or 
leases, or for any term of years, which lease 
or leases shall be renewable from time to 
time for ever at the will of the lessee, and 
every person who shall hold any lands or tene- 
ments of the clear yearly value of forty shil- 
lings over and above all rents and charges 
payable out of the same under and by virtue 
of any lease or leases for any term of years 
whereof not less than twenty-one shall be to 
come and unexpired at the time of such per- 
son tendering his vote, shall be entitled to 
vote for the knights of the shire of that county 
within which lands or hereditaments are re- 
spectively situated; and every such person 
before he is admitted to poll shall, if required 
by the candidates or any of them, or any other 
person having a right to vote at the said elec- 
tion, first take the oath (or, being one of the 
persons called quakers, the solemn affirma- 
tion) following ; videlicet, 
“« You shall swear, (or, being one of the peo- 
“ple called quakers, shall solemnly 
“ affirm) that you are a leaseholder in the 
“ county of — » and have a lease- 
“ hold estate fora term of years renewa- 
* ble for ever at the will of the lessee, or 
‘“ whereof 21 years are yet to come and 
“ unexpired, consisting of (stating the de- 
“ scription of the premises), and that you 
“ have been in the actual possession or 
“ receipt of the rents or profits thereof 
“ for your own use above twelve calendar 
“ months, or that the same came to you 
“ by descent, marriage, marriage settle- 
“ ment, or devise, and that such lease- 
* hold estate has not been —_ as- 
‘ signed or made to you fraudulently, on 
** purpose to qualify you to give your 
“ vote, and that the place of your abode 
“is at in 
“and that you are twenty-one years of 
“ age, as you believe, and that you have 
“ not been polled before at this election.” 
And be it further enacted, that from and 
after the termination of this te 
present parliament, every per- counties. 
son who shall hold any lands 
tenements or hereditaments by copy of court 
roll of the clear yearly value of forty shillings 


‘ 
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over and above all rents and charges payable 
out of or in respect of the same, shall be en- 
titled to vote at any election for the knights of 
the shire to serve in parliament for the county 
within which such lands tenements or here- 
ditaments are respectively situated, and shall 
take the like oaths and affirmations with free- 
holders voting at such elections, | 
that the words copyholder and copyhold shal 
be used respectively by such copyholders, in 
lieu of the words freeholder and freehold in 
such oaths or affirmations. 
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In counties votes 
may be tendered to 
the high constables 
of hundreds and &c. 
* or their deputies at 
such place as shall 
be appointed ; but 
any person who 
prefers it, to be en- 
titled to vote at the 
principal place of 
election. 


purpose of lessening the ex- 
pense of electors of knights 
of the shire for the several 
counties of England and 
Wales, and for the greater 
convenience of voters, be it 
further enacted, That itshall 
and may be lawful for any 
person having aright to vote 
at any election of a knight of 


the shire or knights of the 
shire to serve in parliament for any counties 
in England or Wales, to tender his vote, if he 
shall be willing so to do, to the high consta- 
ble or constables or other principal peace, of- 
ficer for the time being of the hundred half 
hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other 
division within such county wherein the pro- 
perty in respect of which such person shall 
e entitled to vote shall be situate, or to his 
or their sufficient deputy appointed for that 
purpose, at such time and place as shall be 
appointed for receiving such votes as herein- 
after provided ; and all votes so tendered shall 
be received and recorded by such high con- 
stable or constables or other principal peace 
officer or his or theirsufficient deputy to whom 
the same shall be tendered, in manner here- 
inafter provided, and shall be as- good and 
valid for the candidate or person for whom 
the same shall be tendered, to all intents and 
purposes, as if such votes had been tendered 
and received at the principal place of holding 
the election for such county: Provided never- 
theless, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent any person whomso- 
ever, having a right to vote at such election, 
from voting at the principal place of holding 
such election, if he shall think proper so to 
do, in preference to voting at such place as 
shall be appointed for that purpose within 
such hundred half hundred rape lathe wapen- 
take ward or other division as aforesaid. 
And be it further — That when the 
? sheriff of any county in 
England or Wales shall re- 
stable to take votes ceive any precept requiring 
et sabeaiee such sheriff to proceed to the 
‘handreds. election ofa knight or knights 
of the shire to serve in par- 
liament for such county, such sheriff shall 
within two days next following the receipt of 
such precept give notice in writing of such pre- 
cept tothe high constable or high constables 
or other principal peace- officer or officers for 
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each and every hundred half hundred rape 
lathe wapentake ward or other division within 
such county, and shall require such high con- 
stable or constables or other principal peace- 
officer to attend on the day next after the 
first day of election appointed for such county 
by nine o’clock in the morning at some conve- 
nient place within the hundred half hundred 
rape lathe wapentake ward or other division 
for which he or they shall be high constable 
or constables or other peace officer, to be 
named by such sheriff in such notice, there to 
receive by himself or themselves or his or 
their sufficient deputy the vote or votes of any 
person or persons, having right to vote at such 
election, who shall be desirous of tendering 
and entitled to tender his or their vote or votes 
to be there received for such election, and 
the high constable and constables or other 
principal peace officer of each and every such 
hundred half hundred lathe wapentake ward 
or other division, shall, in pursuance of such 
notice, giving good and sufficient notice 
throughout the hundred of the time and place 
appointed, to be given forthwith on the re- 
ceipt of such requisition, attend at the time 
and place respectively appointed in and by 
such notices, and shall then and there by him- 
self or themselves, or his or their sufficient 
deputy whom he or they isand are hereb 
empowered to appoint, open a poll for such 
hundred half hundred rape lathe wapentake 
ward or other division for the reception of all 
such votes to be tendered as aforesaid, which 
said poll shall be kept open for the space of 
hours at the least from the hour of nine 
o’clock in the morning for five days then next 
following, exclusive of the first day of such 
poll, provided the poll at the principal place 
of election for such county shall be so lon 
kept open, and no longer; and if such poll at 
the ae place of election for such county 
shall be closed, or if all the persons entitled 
to vote at such election in respect of any a 
perty within any such hundred half hundred 
rape lathe wapentake ward or other division, 
or so many as shall desire so todo, shall have 
been polled before the end of such five days, 
then the poll-so to be taken before such high 
constables or other principal peace officers re- 
spectively or their respective deputies shall be 
closed as soon as the person taking any such 
poll shall receive sufficient notice or informa- 
tion of the closing of such principal poll, or 
that all such persons so entitled and desirous 
to vote as aforesaid have been polled; and 
such high constables or other peace officers re~ 
spectively or their respective deputies taking 
any such poll as aforesaid shall on the daily 
close of such poll and immediately after the 
close thereof transmit the amount of the 


numbers of votes tendered and received b 
such persons respectively in the course of eac 
day’s poll for each and every candidate at such 
election, and at the final close of such poll 
shall transmit the original poll so taken for 
such hundred half hundred rape lathe wapen- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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take ward or other division, with the account 
of the numbers thereof, to the sheriff of the 
county wherein such hundred half hundred 
rape lathe wapentake ward or other division 
shall.be situate, by some messenger or mes- 
sengers specially appvinted by such high con- 
stables or other principal peace officers re- 
spectively for such purpose, who shall with 
all possible expedition convey the same ; and 
if any person or persons shall molest obstruct 
or assault such messenger or messengers in 
the due execution of his or their duty in the 
conveyance of such hundred half hundred rape 
lathe wapentake ward or other division poll 
or the account thereof as aforesaid, such per- 
son or persons being lawfully convicted there- 
of shall be liable to be imprisoned for any 
time. not less than months, as the 
court before whom such person or persons 
shall be convicted shall think proper; and 
every sheriff on receipt of the account and 
amount of any such hundred half hundred rape 
lathe wapentake ward or other division poll 
shall accordingly add such numbers as shall 
have voted at such hundred half hundred ra 
lathe wapentake ward orother division poll for 
any candidate or candidates at such election to 
the numbers appearing on the principal poll 
taken at the place ef sueh election for such 
candidate or candidates respectively. 
And be it further high 
constable or constabies or 
other peace officer or their 
“a ex. last mentio as afore- 
ye. and shall be bound by all the 
same powers and authorities in taking such 
poli as shall by law appertain to, shall 
take and have power to administer the same 
oaths as by law are and shall be directed to 
be taken and administered, on such election, 
by the sheriff of the county wherein such 
hundred half hundred rape lathe wapentake 
ward or other division shall be situate ; save 
and except that if any dispute shall arise as 
tv-the validity of any vote tendered to any 
such high.constable or constables or other 
officer or their. deputy, ob- 
jected to by any candidate or candidates at 


any such election, or by his: or their agent or . 


agents, or by any two or more persons hav- 
ing right to vote at such election, on any rea- 
sonable ground stated by the person or per- 
sons so objecting, such high constable or 
constables or other principal peace officer or 
his or their deputy shall not receive or record 
such vote, but the question of the admissi- 
bility of such vote shall be referred to the 
sheriff of such county, to whom the same may 
be-again tendered at the principal place of 


holding such election, who shall decide all. 


disputes relating to votes tendered atsuch elec- 
tion, and. if on investigating any such dis- 
putes such sheriffshall be of opinion.that 


such votes:so objected to ought to be received, , 


then such sheriff shall.give a written au- 
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thority to the proper poll clerk for receiving 
such vote, or shall personally direct such 
proper poll clerk to receive the same, upon 
which no farther objection shall be made to 
such vote, but the same shall be immediately 
received. 
And be it further enacted, That for the re- 
muneration of any high con- 
stable or other peace officer 
or any deputy of such high- 
constable or other peace of- 
ficer taking such last-men- 
tioned poll in any county, and of any mes- 
senger or messengers to be appointed by any 
such high-constable or other peace officer to 
convey such poll and accounts, there shall be 
paid by the sheriff of such county to every 
such high-constable or other peace officer or 
his deputy taking such poll the sum of one 
aga for each and every day such poll shall 
kept open, together with the reasonable 
expense, if any, attendant upon giving no- 
tice of such poll and procuring a fit and propet 
place to take such poll in, and to the mes- 
senger or messengers such sum or sums 
of money as shall appear to such sheriff a 
reasonable and fair remuneration to such 
messenger or messengers for their trouble 
and the expenses attending the conveyance 
of such poll and accounts; which several 
sums of money shall be paid by such sheriff, 
and reimbursed to him in manner hereinafter 
provided. 
And be it further enacted, That all the ex- 
night or knights of the shire Gemayed. 
to servein for any . 
county in England and Wales, as well the rea- 
sonable and necessary expenses incurred in 
providing or erecting booths and polling places 
as well in the several hundreds half hundreds 
rapes lathes wapentakes wards and other di- 
visions as in the principal place of holding 
such election, and of procuring and paying 
poll clerks and other persons employed there- 
in, as any other expenses thereof authorized 
by this act and necessarily attendant on such 
election, shall be borne and paid out of the 
of the county for which such elec- 
tion shall be held, and shall be paid by the 
clerk of the peace or treasurer of such county 
to the sheriff of such county, on demand 
thereof, out of the county rate of such county ; 
and in default of payment thereof one month 
after such demand, such sheriff may recover 
the amount thereof by action of debt or as- 
sumpsit in any of his majesty’s courts at 
Westminster, to be brought against the clerk 
of the peace or treasurer, of such county, 
in. which it shall be lawful for such sheriff to 
lay the venue either in the same or some 
ighbouring county, and in case such sheriff 
shall recover the full. amount demanded of 
such clerk of the peace or treasurer,, then 


For remunerating 
high-constables, de- 
puties, and mes 


| such. sheriff shall. also recover and be. paid 


double costs of suit, 
_And whereas: in. and by ap act, of. paslia- 
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"ment miade in the first year 
parliaments to be jesty king George the Firs 

triennial. qotituled, An act for enlarg- 
ing the time of continuance of parliaments 
appointed by an act made in the sixth year of 
the reign of king William and queen Mary, 
intituled, ‘ An act for the frequent meetin 

and calling of parliaments,’” it was enacted, 
that the then present parliament, and all par- 
liaments that should at any time thereafter be 
called assembled or held, should and ‘might 
respectively have continued for seven years 
and no longer, to be accounted as therein 
mentioned: And whereas the frequent meet- 
ings and callings of fresh parliaments tend to 
the promotion of the independence of parlia- 
ment and the happy union and 
ment of the king and people ; and it is there- 
fore expedient that the time of continuance of 
parliaments should be shortened: Be it 
therefore enacted, by the king’s most excel- 
lent majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the Commons, in parliament assembled, 
that the said act, intituled, “An act forenlarg- 
ing the time of continuance of parliaments 
appointed by an act made in the sixth year of 
the reign of king William and queen Mary, 


intituled, * An act for the frequent meetings | 


and callings of parliaments,’ shall be and 


the same is hereby wholly repealed and de- 
clared to. be null and void to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever as if the said act had 
never been had or made, and that from 
henceforth and from and after the dissolution 
or expiration of this present parliament, no 
parliament whatsoever that shall at any time 
naka be called assembled or’ held, shall 
have any continuance longer than for three 
years only at the furthest, to be accounted 
from the day on which by the writs of sum- 
‘mons the said parliament shall be appointed to 


meet. 

And be it further enacted, That this present 
parliament shall cease and de- 
termine on the da 
of which will 
be in the year of our Lord 
‘unless dis- 
solved by the king’s most excellent majesty. 

And it further enacted, That before 

Oath to be to sit in parliament for an 
on district with- 

in England or Wales, he 

shall take and subscribe the oath following, 

and which he shall repeat and.again subscribe 

at the table of the House of Commons 
before he is admitted to take his seat : 

“TI, A. B. do swear (or affirm) that I 

“ have not, directly or indirectly, given 

“ or offered, or promised to give procure 

“or allow, and will not give or offer or 

‘‘ promise to give — or allow, by 

“ myself or any other person, and have 

“not directly or indirectly authorized, 

** and will not authorize any other person 


Present parli 
to expire on 
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“ for me or on my behalf, either directly 
*‘or indirectly, to give or offer, or to 
promise to give procure ‘or allow any 
“sum of money place office or employ- 
“ ment gift or reward, or any promise or 
security, or the hope or expectation of 
** any money, office, or employment, or 
“ gift, to'any person entitled or claiming 
* to vote at this election, or to any per- 
* son for or in trust for him or any of 
“his family, in order to influence his 
‘¢ vote at this election.” 
Which oath the proper officer to whom the 
return of any writ or precept for such election 
shall belong, or his deputies, are required to 
administer, under a penalty of five hundred 
— for omitting so to do, such penalty to 
recoverable in any of his majesty’s courts 
of record at Westminster by any-person having 
aright to vote for such place; and in case 
any ‘person taking the said oath shall therein 
commit perjury and shall thereof be convicted 
by due course of law, such person shall incur 
and suffer the pains and penalties which by 
law are enacted or inflicted in cases of wilful 
and corrupt perjury. 

And be it further enacted, That every per- 
son or persons who shall be 
convicted, by the evidence of 
two witnesses, of having 
given or offered or of having © 
promised to give or allow any 
sum or sums of money office jaw, 
or employment, to any person i 
‘whomsoever, in order to influence the vote 
of any elector or his choice of a person to 
serve asa member in the high court of par- 
liament, shall be held to be guilty of bribery, 
and be subject to all the pains and penalties 
enacted or inflicted in cases of bribery, and 
shall suffer all the pains and penalties disabi- 
lities and disqualifications now inflicted and 
attendant on persons Stine to be guilty of 
bribery at elections of members to serve in 
parliament. 

And be it further enacted, That no ambas- 
sador or other person whom- 
soever having or accepting 
any office commission or em- 
ployment under'‘his majesty, 
whether civil or military, the 
duties whereof ‘shall be executed out of the 


petent to 


United es shall be capable of being 


elected or of sitting or voting as a member of 


the House of Commons in ‘any parliament 


which shall be hereafter summoned and 
holden; and if any person ‘who shall be 
elected to serve as a. member of the House of 
Commons in any parliament which shall be 
hereafter summoned and holden shall during 
such time as he shall continue a member 
accept or take any such office commission or 
employment, his election shall be and is 
hereby declared to be void, and the seat of 
such person shall be thereby immediately 
vacated, and a new writ shall issue for a new 
election in the room of such person as if such 
person so accepting was naturally dead. 
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And be it further enacted, That all statutes 
now in force touching or con- 

Statutes now in cerning the qualification elec- 
Rections “ont, tion or return of knights of 
naed. the shire or of burgesses to 
serve in the high court of 

parliament, shall be held to extend and the 
same are hereby declared to extend to the 
qualification election and return of knights 
of the shire and members to be elected and 
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chosen to serve in the said high court of par- 
liament under or by virtue of this act, so far 
as the provisions of the said statutes shall be 
applicable to the same, and in so far as they 
are not varied or altered or repealed by the 
present act. 

And be it further enacted, That this act 
and the provisions thereof shall extend to 
that part of the United Kingdom called Eng- 
land and Wales, and no further. 


ScuEDULE (A.) 


A Schedule containing the several Districts throughout England and Wales, to return here- 
after one or more Members to serve in the Commons House of Parliament. 


Parishes and Places comprised 
in such District. 


Number of Members 
to be returned, 


(B.) 


A Schedule containing the Form of Notices 
to be given of the Time and Place of hold- 
ing Elections, to be affixed on Churches, 
&c. 

No. 1.—A General Notice of the Time 
and Place of Election in Districts where 
no Votes are to be tendered to Overseers. 


Election of a Member to serve in Par- 
liament for the District of 


NOTICE is hereby given, That an Election 
of a Member to serve in Parliament for this 
District, 
“Gd day of at the 

(naming the place of election) at the hour of 
Nine — in ae Morning. Dated this 

ay 
. A. B. Returning Officer. 


No. 2.—Form of Notice to be added to the 
above in Districts where Votes are to be 
_ tendered to Overseers of Parishes. 


And NOTICE is hereby further given, That 
any Persons residing within the several 
Parishes (or Hamlets, &c. naming the parishes, 
&c. of which any part is more than five miles 


will be held on Monday next, the 


Jrom the principal place of election) of 
who reside more than five miles from 
the said town of and who may be 
desirous of polling, without coming to the 
said town of may tender their 
votes to the Overseers of their said respective 
‘Parishes, Hamlets, &c. at the plaees here- 
under written, and for that purpose appointed 
respectively, where such Votes will be re- 
spectively received. And the Overseers of 
the said Parishes, Hamlets, &c. are hereby 
respectively required to meet at such places 
accordingly, on Tuesday the day of 
at Nine o’clock in the Morning, 
to open a Poll to receive any such Votes. 
Dated this day of 


_A. B, Returning Officer. 


Praces for tendering Votes in the above 
Parishes, Hamlets, &c. respectively. 


Parish of A.---- Vestry Room of said 
Parish, 

Hamlet of B. - - School House at 
said Hamlet, 


in 


in‘said Hamlet 


‘Hamlet of C. -- Hustings to be erected at 


As the Returning Officer shall direct, 
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County within which 
the District is situated, 
and to the Sheriff of| Name of District. | MMM | piace of Election, P| 
which the Writ to 
issue. 
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[The following Report was accidentally omitted in the Appendix. to the Debates of 


the last Session. ] 


Rerort from the Se.ecr CoMMITTEE 
consider of the means of maintaining 
Country. [18 July 1820.] 


Tue Serect Commitrer appointed to con- 
sider of the means of maintaining and 
improving the Foreign Trade of the 
Country, and to report their opinion and 
observations thereupon to the House; 
and to whom the several Petitions re- 
lating to the Commercial Restrictions, 
and to the Duties on Timber, presented 
in the present Session, were referred ; 
and who were also empowered to report 
from time to time to the House ;—Have, 
pursuant to the Order of the House, 
considered the matters to them referred ; 
and have agreed upon the following Re- 
port :— 


It has appeared to your Committee, that 
the means of attaining the object, to which 
their consideration has been directed by the 
order of the House, consisted less in afford- 
ing any additional legislative protection or 
encouragement to the commerce of the 
United Ringdota with foreign states, than in 
relieving it from a variety of restrictions 
which the policy of a former period imposed 
upon it; and which, whether expedient or 
otherwise at the time when they were enact- 
ed, having ceased to be necessary for the 
purposes which originally recommended 
them, tend to embarrass its operations, and 
impede its extension and prosperity. Your 
Committee are satisfied that the skill, en- 
terprize, and capital of British merchants 
and manufacturers require only an open and 
equal field for exertion; and that the most 
valuable boon that can be conferred on them 
is, as unlimited a freedom from all interfer- 
ence as may be compatible with what is due 
to private vested interests that have grown 
up under the existing system, and those more 
considerations with which the 
safety and political power of the country are 
intimately connected. 

Your Committee have therefore thought 
that they should best consult the intentions 
of the House, by directing their immediate 
attention to those regulations which, under 
the name either of restrictions or protections, 
operate in controlling the commerce of the 
kingdom, in order to estimate their nature 
and effects; and to judge in what degree it 
may be prudent to retain them, and in what 
instances (subject to the considerations re- 
ferred to) their removal or modification may 
be recommended with safety and advantage. 

_ In contemplating the range of the duty as- 
Signéd to them, and the-variety and import- 
ance of the objects of investigation embraced 
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of the House of Commons appointed to 
and improving the’ Foreign Trade of the 


by it, your Committee were of opinion, that 
the most convenient course they could adopt, 
would be, to take the subjects up under dis- 
tinct heads, and report upon them in succes~ 
sion; by which the Heuse might be enabled, 
not only to form its judgment more easily on 
each subject, as separately submitted to it, 
but also more readily to give ‘effect to its 
judgment, when formed, by such legislative 
enactments as in’the respective cases might 
seem expedient. 

Before; however, your Committee proceed’ 
to advert to the points which have been the 
principal objects of their inquiry, they are’ 
anxious to call the observation of the House’ 
to the excessive accumulation and complexity 
of the laws under which the commerce of the 
country is regulated; with which they were 
forcibly impressed in the very earliest stage’ 
of their proceedings. These laws, passed at 
different periods, and many of them arising 
out of temporary circumstances, amount, as’ 
stated in a recent compilation of them, to 
upwards of two thousand; of which no less 
than eleven hundred were in force in the 
year 1815, and many additions have been 
since made. After such a statement, it will 
not appear extraordinary that it should be 
matter of complaint to the British merchant, 
that so far from the course in which he is to 
guide his transactions being plain and simple; 
so far from being able to undertake his opera- 
tions, and to avail himself of favourable’ 
openings as they arise, with promptitude and 
confidence; he is frequently reduced to the 
necessity of resorting to the services of pro-. 
fessional advisers, to ascertain what he may’ 
venture to do, and what he must avoid, before 
he is able to embark in his commercial ad- 
ventures with the assurance of being secure 
from the consequences of an infringement of 
the law. If this be the case (as is stated to 
your Cummittee) with the most experienced 
amongst the merchants, even in England, in 
how much greater a degree must the same 
and apprehension of danger operate 
in foreign countries and cn foreign merchants, 
whose acquaintance with our Statute-book 
must be supposed to be comparatively limited, - 
and who are destitute of the professional au- 
thorities which the merchant at home may 
at all times consult fur his direction? When 
it is recollected, besides, that a trivial unin-- 
tentional deviation from the strict letter of | 
the acts of parliament may expose a ship and ’ 
cargo to the inconvenience of seizure, which 

whether sustained or abandoned) is attended 


always with delay and expense, and frequently 
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followed by litigation ; it cannot be doubted 
that such a state of the law must have the 
most prejudicial influence both upon commer- 
cial enterprize in the country, and upon our 
mercantile relations and intercourse with 
foreign nations, And perhaps no service 
more valuable could be rendered to the trade 
of the empire, nor any measure more effec- 
tually contribute to promote the objects con- 
templated by-the House, in the appointment 
of this committee, than an accurate revision 
of this vast and confused mass of legislation ; 
and the establishment of some certain, sim- 
ple, and consistent principles, to which all 
the regulations of commerce might be re- 
ferred, and under which the transactions of 
merchants, engaged in the trade of the 
United Kingdom, might be conducted with 
facility, with safety, and with confidence. 
The commercial restrictions to which the 
intercourse of the United Kingdom with fo- 
reign states is subjected, may be classed 
under three heads; first, those intended for 
the improvement of its navigation, and the 
support of its naval power; secondly, those 
which arise out of the necessity of drawing 
from commerce, in common with other re- 
sources, 2 proportion of the public revenue ; 


and, lastly, those necessary to the protection: 


afforded to various branches of our domestic 
industry, for the purpose of securing to 
them the internal supply of the country, and 
the export to its several colonies. | 

The head of restrictive protections, to 
which the attention and inquiry of your com- 
mittee has been in the first instance directed, 
is, that which comprehends the acts intended 
for the support and extension of British ship- 


ing. 

Tt would be superfluous to pursue the his- 
tory of our laws for the promotion of British 
commerce and navigation, from the earliest 
period at which the subject appears to have 
occupied: the attention of the legislature. to 
the reign of Charles the second, when they 
were brought nearly to that state in which, 
with some subsequent modifications, they 
have since continued. 

Whatever may have been the principles 
which dictated, or the political benefits that 
have accrued to the country from the acts 
passed in the 12th, 13th, and 14th of Charles 
the second, and known by the name of the 
Navigation law and Statute of Frauds ; it can 
scarcely be denied, that they. have a tendency 
to cramp the operations of commerce, and to 
impede the growth of that opulence which 
may arise from foreig trade. 

he provisions of these laws apply, first,. 
to the regulation of the trade with Asia, 
Africa, and America; and the territories of 
the grand seignior and the duke of Muscovy. 
—Secondly, to that of the. trade with the 
other states of Europe. 

The leading principle in reference to the 
former, is, that no goods the produce of Asia, 
Africa, or America, and the territories spe- 
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cified, shall be imported into this kingdom, 
but directly from the place of their growth, 
and exclusively in British ships, owned by 
British subjects, and navigated in a certain 
proportion by British seamen. To the latter 
that goods enumerated, coming from different 
countries of Europe, shall be imported either 
in ships built in the states of which they 
are the produce, and owned and navigated by 


their subjects, or in ships of Great Britain; 


except from Germany and the Netherlands, 
which are by name partially excluded. From 
these last-mentioned countries certain articles 
are prohibited from being imported into great 
Britain, in any ship whatever, under’ the 
penalty of confiscation of the ship and cargo. 

A just respect for the political wisdom 
from which the enactment of the navigation 
laws originated, and a sense of the great na- 
tional advantages derived from them in their 
effects on the maritime greatness and power 


‘of the kingdom, have rendered them objects 


of attachment and veneration to every British 
subject. Nor can your Committee suppose 
that any suggestions they may offer, can lead 
toa suspicion of their being disposed to re- 
commend an abandonment of the policy from 
which they emanated ; or to advise, in favour 
of the extension of commerce, a remission of 
that protecting vigilance under which the 
shipping and navigation of the kingdom 
have so eminently. grown and _ flourished. 
The only question. which, on this. subject, 
they have entertained, is, whether the advan- 
tages hitherto enjoyed by our shipping, might 
not be compatible with increased facilities 
afforded to trade, and its relief from some of 
the restrictions which the provisions of these 
laws impose upon it. They are convinced, 
that every restriction on the freedom of com- 
merce is in itself an evil, to be justified only 
by some adequate political expediency ; and 
that every facility that can be extended to it, 
is a benefit to the public interest, as leading, 
amidst the incalculable changes and accidents 
occurring in the circumstances of nations, and 
of society, to the certain consequence of lay- 
ing open new means of exertion to mercantile 
ingenuity and enterprize, and disclosing to 
commerce new sources of eventual advantage, 
far beyond the power of human foresight dis. 
tinctly to appreciate. att 

This being the admitted principle, it must 
be regarded as subject to all the precaution 
in its application, which interests embarked 
under the faith of existing laws, and a due 
consideration of the difficulties attending an 
extensive change in a long established, though 
defective system, ought prudentially to in- 
spire. 
The prohibition contained in the act of the 
18th and 14th of Charles 2nd, c..11, in re- 
pers to Germany and the Netherlands, -was 
the first direct object of your, Committee’s 
examination, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther the distinction, applying to those parts 


of Europe, might not be safely and usefully 
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abrogated. The purpose for which it was 


_ originally enacted, has long been fulfilled ; 


from the evidence of the gentlemen ex- 
amined, touching the different interests 
‘which such an alteration might affect, your 
Committee are of opinion, that certain benefit, 
without any probable chance of injury, would 
result from it, both tv the commerce and ship- 
ping of the United Kingdom. Your com- 
‘mittee beg to refer to the examinations of Mr. 
Frewin, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Bowden, 


Mr. Hall, Mr. Nichol, &c. on this subject. A 


doubt appeared to ‘be entertained by the first 
of these gentlemen, as to a possibility that 
the alteration in question might be attended 
-with some trifling diminution of the revenue ; 
and by others, that it might produce some 
prejudice to the British shipping employed in 
the commerce of the Mediterranean. 
» With respect to the first point, it is to be 
observed, that no diminution of revenue 
could arise, unless from importalions taking 
lace in British shipping which had hitherto 
en made in foreign vessels, and the reduced 
rate of duty, in consequence to be received : 
as, however, this contingency involves in it a 
eertain compensation in the increased em- 
ployment of British shipping, your Committee 
do not consider it as a material objection to an 
alteration, in other views appearing to be de- 
sirable. In respect to the remaining objec- 
tion, that it was possible the trade might be 
conducted through the medium of cheap 
Greek and Genoese shipping; and the mer- 
chandize of the Mediterranean be thus carried 
to the neighbouring ports of Holland orthe Ne- 


’ therlands, for trans-shipment and conveyance 


to the United Kingdom in British vessels ; 
itis an apprehension in which, for reasons to 
be stated in a subsequent part of their Report 


(applicable to these as well as other ships of 
a cheap description) your Committee cannot 
participate, or be induced by it to entertain 


any greater doubt of the commercial safety 
and convenience, than of the political justice 
and utility of placing our commercial inter- 
course with every European state in amity with 
Great Britain, on a footing of equal facility 
and freedom. 


Having satisfied themselves on the expe- 


diency of permitting the importation into the 
United Kingdom, in British ships, of articles 
the growth or produce of European states, 
from any European port, without reference to 


_ the place of their growth or production; the 


next subject which engaged the consideration 
of your committee, was the extension of the 
same latitude of importation to articles the 
produce of Asia, Africa, and America, to which 
the restrictions of the act of the 12th of 
Charles the second, have been stated prin- 
The evidence adduced before your Com 
mittee, on this point, is more at variance than 
that on the ‘point before adverted to.’ Al- 
though it cannot be denied that every addi- 
tional degree of freedom is generally beneficial 
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to commerce, and no alarm seemed to be en- 
tertained by merchants engaged in general 
trade who were examined, in respect to the 
probable effects of such a relaxation of the law 
on the navigation of Great Britain; yet those 
whose interests ‘were more exclusively con- 
nected with British shipping, expressed con- 
siderable alarm lest the proposed alteration 
should be followed by a change in the existing 
course of trade, by'which their interests might 
be eventually affected ; and represented, that 
if any benefit accrued to commerce by the in- 
creased facility afforded, it might be chiefly to 
the commerce of foreigners; and that the 
participation of British shipping in the con- 
veyance of the produce of the distant parts of 
the world, might be confined to the trans- 
port from the ports of the continent to those 
of the United Kingdom, while the more valu- 
able and extended navigation devolved upon 
the shipping of foreign states, Your Com- 
mittee have felt the importance of this repre- 
sentation, and examined it with the attention 
it appeared to deserve.. They are conscious 
that the commercial results they sanguinely 
anticipate from the establishment of a system 
more enlarged and liberal than that under 
which the British trade has been hitherto con- 
ducted (of which this relaxation of the naviga- 
tion laws forms a part) could not be deemed a 
satisfactory compensation ’ for any serious 
hazard to which the interests of our shipping: 
might be exposed: but they have found no 
reason to believe, that the probable conse- 
uence of adopting the measure under con- 
sideration would be, to incur the danger de- 
scribed, or, to transfer to foreigners any of the 
advantages now possessed by British ships. 

In proceeding to state the grounds of this 
impression, your Committee are desirous of 
recalling to the recollection of the House, that 
the laws in question have been subjected to 
alteration at different periods, and their prin- 
ciple relaxed whenever a new state of political 
circumstances appeared to parliament to af- 
ford sufficient: reasons for such a change. 
Under the regulations which the king in coun- 
cil was authorized to make, by the 23rd of Geo. 
3, cap. 39, and subsequently by the 49th of 
Geo. 3, cap. 59, followed recently by the 59th 
of Geo. 3, cap. 54, the manufactures and pro- 
duce of the United States of America have 
been admitted into the United Kingdom, not 
only in British ships, but in ships-of the 
United States or condemned as prize to them, 
and owned and navigated by their: subjects. 
By the 51st also of the late ‘king a similar 
relaxation of the law was made in favour of 
the produce and manufactures of the territo- 
ries of the crown of Portugal in America, dur- 
ing the continuance of the treaty concluded 
with that power in the year 1810: the latter 
arising out of the changes that had taken 

place in the political situation of the Brazils ; 
as the former: did out of the national charac- 
ter acquired by the United States of America, 


by their separation from Great Britain. 
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Both these relaxations may be said to have 
been a diminution of the protection afforded 
by the Navigation law to British shipping ; 
but a diminution which political considera- 
tions demanded, and which was indispensable 
tothe continuance of our commercial rela- 
tions with those cuuntries. 

The navigation laws have been also relax- 
ed, in regard to the trade between the British 
colonies and the mother country, as well as 
in several instances with respect to particular 
articles of merchandize, which your Commit- 
tee do not think it necessary here particularly 
to enumerate. 

The principle of restriction laid down in 
these laws, having been thus relaxed, from 
considerations of political’ or commercial ex- 
pediency, it will for the wisdom of the 
House to judge, whether the same considera- 
tions may not lead toa further relaxation of 
it, and authorize the withdtawing of a restric- 
tion which, if not essential to the support of 
our shipping, is maintained not only unprofita- 
bly but injuriously to ourselves, as embarras- 
Sing the operations of our merchants, and 
contributing to the jealous and hostile feel- 
ings with which the prohibitory character 
of our commercial system has long been con- 
templated by foreign nations. 

The danger, stated in the evidence to he 
appementns, seems chiefly to rest on the 
cheapness of foreign ships compared with 
those of the United Kingdom, particularly the 
ships of the northen states of Europe, where 
labour, wages, and the materials of building 
and equipment are at a rate much lower than 
in Great Britain. If the question was to be 
determined by the comparative cheapness 
of the ship alone, this fact would be conclu- 
Sive: But it appears to your Commiittee, that 
other considerations must have their share 
in deciding the preference likely to be = 
to the foreign ship, the effects of which, as 
detailed in the evidence of Mr. Buckle, ap- 
pears to your Committee sufficient to balance 
the admitted cheapness of foreign construc- 
tion and equipment. 

The importation of the produce of Asia, 
Africa,and America, into the United Kingdom, 
excepting the territories of Portugal and the 
United States, under the proposed alteration, 
is still reserved exclusively to British shipping, 
which infers the necessity of a previous im- 
some into the continent, if it should be 

rought to Europe by foreign ships. The 
difference between a direct and circuitous 
voyage, in the expenses and delays attending 
the entrance into, and trans-shipment of goods 
in a foreign port, and a second voyage to be 
performed ina British ship; the increased time. 
(estimated at one-fifth) required for the per- 
formance of a distant voyage in a foreign ship 
beyond that required ina British one; the 
difference in point of security, and consequent 
increased charge of insurance on the cargo, 
appear to your Committee to attach a disad- 


vantage to the employment of the foreign | 
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ship, fully rey to the difference of the 
rate of freight, as stated in favour of the 
cheaper ships of certain European states: 
And indeed it is repeatedly admitted, that 
wherever British ships are to be obtained, to 
them the preference (except under special 
circumstances) is universally given, 

If in any case the argument, drawn from 
the comparative cheapness of the ship, could 
apply, it would be in respect to articles of great 
bulk in proportion to their intrinsic value, on 
which the rate of freight operates most heavi- 
ly ; of these articles cotton is one of the most 
considerable. Cotton, under the existing law, 
may be imported into the United Kingdom 
from any place whatever, ina British ship: 
But it does not appear to your Committee, 
notwithstanding the constant demand for it 
in the manufactures of this country, that 
foreign ships have been employed ina cir- 
cuitous conveyance of it through the conti- 
nent ; or that any quantity has been import- 
ed, otherwise than in British ships, and di- 
rectly from the place of its growth, except in 
a single instance, under very peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The trade with the United States of America, 
it is said, is carried on principally in American 
shipping; but if (as is alleged) the American 
vessel has no advantage over the British one 
in point of cheapness, the competition in any 
other than the American trade cannot fail to 
be in favour of the British ship coming to the 
United Kingdom, in which the voyage is per- 
formed directly ; while, by thatin the Ameri- 
can ship, the cargo can only reach its desti- 
nation circuitously, subject to the additional 
inconvenience, delay, and expense of trans- 
shipment in a foreign port. ang 

The danger therefore of g circuitous con- 
veyance being generally substituted far the 
direct one, or the foreign for British shipping, 
in the trade with distant parts of the world, 
does not excite in your Committee any appre- 
hension; and this obseryation, as well as the 
grounds on which it rests, in the opinion of 
your Committee, apply equally to foreign 
ships of the cheaper description, whether of 
the countries in the south or north of Europe, 
the Greeks and Genoese, not less than those 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


It has been represented to your Committee, 


that the effect of the suggested alteration 
might be, partially to reverse the course of 
the trade as now conducted between. India 


and Europe. A great proportion of this trade 


is at present confined to British ships. The 
cargoes consist in an assortment of light and 
heavy articles, of which the heavy form the 
largest though least valuable part; the former 
are chiefly consumed on the Continent, the 
latter within the United Kingdom. : Owing 
to a market for the lighter and more valuable 
part of the cargo not being afforded except in 
Great Britain, the prohibition on the importa 
tion of the produce of Asia from any European 
port, and the necessity of an assortment of 
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the cargo, such'as described, the continental 
supply of the more bulky articles has been 
hitherto, in a-considerable degree, received 
through the United Kingdom. These articles 
which are most affected by the rate of freight, 
may, it is feared, be conveyed directly to the 
Continent by means of foreign navigation, if 
a market were opened.to the lighter articles 
with which the cargo must be completed, by 
admitting their ulterior importation into this 
country. 

That this may happen occasionally, your 
Committee think far from improbable ; but it 
is the permanent and habitual course of trade, 
and not the occasional or accidental deviations 
from it, that is the object to which the atten- 
tion of the legislature should be directed. So 
far from feeling these occasional exceptions 
to be a matter of jealousy, your Commitice 
are disposed to consider the denial of facilities 
of this kind to foreigners, as a policy of use- 
less severity, which has already produced ef- 
fects highly unfavourable to the general com- 
mercial interests of the country. 

The probability of the circuitous course of 
trade becoming habitual, must arise from the 
comparative advantages it promises to those 
who may engage in it. These must be suffi- 
cient. to compensate for the inconvenience 
and additional expense of the circuitous con- 
veyance of the most valuable part of the 
cargo, and also its liability in the markets of 
the United Kingdom, to certain competition 
with a supply brought directly in our own 
ships: this is aconsiderable risk. It may be 
at the same time matter of some doubt, 
whether the conveyance of the bulky articles 
to the continent in a foreign ship, would be 
upon the whole much. more economical than 
in a British one; if to this, the inevitable 
risk described, bearing upon the most valu- 
able part of the cargo, is added, there seems 
little reason to fear that such ‘conveyance 
would be habitually preferred, even if no pecu- 
liar advantages existed in favour of British 
shipping in carrying on the commercial inter- 
course with India. . 

In all the, ports of the British possessions 
in India (which include most of the  prin- 
cipal ports of export), it must be remembered 
that a difference in the duties imposed on the 
exportation of gouds, to the amount of five 
per cent, exists in favour of the British ship. 
The ships from the continentareunderstood to 


cargo, to answer the whole charge of freight : 
whereas a British shi going out loaded with 
merchandize, is enabled to divide the charge 
of freight between the outward and homeward 
voyage; a circumstance which gives an ob- 
vious advantage in the expense of homeward 
freight to a British ship. Nor must we forget | 
that a considérable portion’ of the funds of 
the Indian trade are supplied by the remit- 
tance of the acquisitions of British subjects, 
to be realized or expended in. their native 
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of India is through the East India Company; 
that the individuals through which the greatest 


| proportion of the remainder is conducted 


are sprung from the United Kingdom, whose 
commercial connexions are with British 
houses and British merchants,. and whose 
feelings and interestsare exclusively British, 
When all these citcumstances are consi- 
dered, without giving to them more weight 
than is justly due, your’ Committee cannot 
find reason for presuming that the great 
tide of the trade (rom India will be divert- 
ed from. its accustomed course; and that, 
notwithstanding the proposed change’ ‘in 
the law, the continent will not continue 
still to receive the proportion of its supply, 
hitherto furnished by British trade, through 
the ports of the united Kingdom. No real 
danger therefore to British navigation is con- 
templated by your Committee, as likely to re- 
sult from the suggestion they are about to 
offer; nor do they doubt that the preference 
our shipping possesses will be as extensively 
and securely, as well as much less invidiously 
enjoyed, when arising from the advantages 
that fairly belong to it, than when apparently 
the effect of legislative protections and pro- 
hibitions. When they consider, too, that 
under the more general freedom it: would es- 
tablish, British merchants. every foreign 
port might make their purchases, assort their 
cargoes, and pursue their speculations, with- 
out any of the doubts and apprehensions 
by which they are now checked and em- 
barrassed ; and the still greater advantage 
of the recognition of a principle that would 
tend so much to introduce clearness. and 
simplicity into the regulations of our commer- 
cial system, your Committee feel it their duty 
to recommend to the consideration of the 
House, the relaxation of the principle of the 
acts of the 12th, 13th and 14th of Charles 
the second, to the extent of admitting the im- 
fortation into the United Kingdom, of the 
produce of every part of the world, from every 
part of the world, without reference to the 
place of their growth or produce, provided 
such importation be made in British ships. 
Notwithstanding your Committee are able 
to perceive no serious objection to the adop- 
tion of this measure, yet feeling it impossible 
to calculate with certainty all the bearings and 
consequences of an alteration so extetisive in 
its operation, they should offer it with more 
diffidence, if they were not convinced that it 
is easily susceptible of modification, should 
circumstances hereafter arise to render such 
a modification essential to the protection of 
any of the great objects which every con- 
sideration of the national safety and power im- 
poses the duty of inflexibly maintaining. 
Flowing as this concession will do, from the 
spontaneous and liberal feelings of the British 
legislature neither granted as the condition of 
advantages obtained from other states, nor 
guarded by any pledge of the public faith ;~ 
should it be attended with consequences in- 
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jects, it-may, without affording the slightest 
nd fur reasonable complaint, or the im- 
-peachment of our justice or liberality, be sub- 
ject at any time to such modifications as may 
‘be required, or even, if necessary, be abso- 
Jutely revoked. 

The warehousing or bonding system, ap- 
peared to your Committee so much connected 
with the subject of their preceding recom- 
-mendation, that they have thought it right 
to include it in this part of their inquiry as 
as their present report.—If, contrary 
to their expectation, any of the apprehensions 
-created by the proposed relaxation of the na- 
vigation laws should be realized, it is in the 
improvement and perfection of the warehous- 
ing system, they confidently anticipate an 
ample compensation to every interest con- 
nected with the shipping of the United King- 
dom. 

The origin and progress of the warehousing 
“system is detailed at length in the evidence 
-of Mr. Frewin, to which your Committee 
-beg to refer. From that statement it will ap- 
‘pear, that the privilege of being warehoused 
for re-exportation is confined to certain enu- 
merated ery articles; and that only cer- 
tain ports of the United Kingdom, and those 
‘unequally, are open to receive them. 

The distinction made in respect to ports, 
_arises only from the degrees in which they 
possess the means of affording accommo- 
dation and security to the collection of the 
-revenue. Whenever it appears to the lords 
of the Treasury, that sufficient provision is 
made for these ohjects, every port becomes 
eligible to receive the advantage of having 

s warehoused within it. Your Com- 
mittee do not feel any alteration to be re- 
quired on this point; as they are not aware 

t the extension of this privilege to each 
particular port, and the limitations under 
which it should be done, can be better re- 
gulated than by the discretion of those to 
- whose superintendance and responsibility the 
collection of the public revenue is intrusted. 

To the Treasury also has.been delegated the 
power of making additions to the list of such 
enumerated articles as may be admitted to 


- warehouse ; which they have occasionally ex- 


escised. The principle of the law is how- 
-ever restrictive: and, notwithstanding the 
articles admitted are numerous, has still a 
very extensive operation. 

he result of the evidence received by your 
Committee on this subject, has been a strong 
impression .of the advantages that would 
arise from giving the most unlimited exten- 
-sion to the warehousing system. They do 
conceive the ports. of the United King- 
dom can be too widely opened to the impor- 
tation of every descriprion of foreign mer- 
chandize for re-exportation to any part of 


- the world, exclusive of the British colonies ; 
. -exempt (with few if any exceptions) from all 
- duties in passing through them, as well as re- 
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consistent with the ‘regard due to those ob- | lieved from every charge‘and inconvenience, 


which the safety of the revenue, justice to 
individuals, and the interests of commerce 


itself, do not impose the necessity of con- 


tinuing. While we preserve to our own 
manufactures ‘a preference the home 
market, and the supply of our colonial pos- 
sessions, additional facilities will thus be 
furnished, and all practicable inducements 
tendered, to foreign as well.as British capital, 
to collect in the depositaries of Great Britain, 
materials for every. variety of traffic with 
every quarter of the world. 

The benefits the nation cannot fail to reap 
from such a measure, in the improvement of 
its commerce, and the augmented demand 
for its manufactures and shipping, are so ob- 
vious, that your Committee feel it unnecessary 
to occupy the attention of the House, by 
dwelling upon them in any detail. In the ex- 
aminations to this point, it is readily ac- 


-knowledged, that great general advantage is 


likely to. arise from the facility which would 
be afforded to British as well as to foreign 
merchants, to make the assortment of their 
cargoes in this country; the effect of which, 
it is justly presumed, would be, to render the 
United Kingdom the. place-in which a great 
proportion of the commercial adventures of 
the world would take their origin. And 
while the assortment of British manufactures 
with foreign merchandize in the completion 
of cargoes for the respective adventures, whe- 
ther on British or foreign account, » would 
largely contribute to the démand for the pro- 
ductions of every branch of our own industry, 
the conduct of the enterprizes would be in a 
great measure through British intervention, 
and become the means of the increased em- 
ployment of British shipping. 

It dues not appear to your Committee, 
that so long as their own markets are pre- 
served to them in the United Kingdom and 
its colonies, the free importation of articles 
of foreign manufacture, fur re-exportation 
only, can affect the interests, or ought to 
excite the jealousy, of our manufacturers. 
British ingenuity and industry, machinery 
and capital, may confidently meet competi- 
tion, wherever the field is impartially open 
to our manufactures, in common with those 
of foreign states. Nor does that competition 
seem to your Committee to become more fa- 
vourable to the foreigner, in consequence of 
his goods being permitted to pass through 
the ports of the United Kingdom ; the effect 
of excluding him from them, . would nvt be 
to obviate his competition, although it might 


change the place in which it would occur, 


and by such a change possibly render it less 


propitious to the interests of the British 


manufacturer. 

A doubt has. been expressed of the expe- 
diency of: allowing articles actually prohi- 
bited from importation to be admitted and 
warehoused. for exportation; and among the 
manufactures likely to be exposed to risk by 
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exli) 
it, that of silk s has been mentioned to 
your at they: do. not find in 
the statements made in the. evidence, to 
which they desire to refer, sufficient reasons 
to induce them to recommend any exception 
to the general freedom of import and export, 
in respect to the silk manufactures of foreign 
states ; or that the admission of the proli- 
bited articles for exportation only, will, if 
properly guarded, be productive of any dan- 
gerous consequence, 

The policy of remitting the existing duty 
on the entry and re-export.of foreign linens, 
imposed or the protection of the British and 
Trish linen trade, has, in reference also to 
this part of their inquiry, naturally occupied 
the attention of your Committee ; it will be 
observed, that the testimony of several wit- 
nesses examined by your Committee princi- 
pally applies to this particular question. 
Your Committee are fully sensible of the im- 
portance of every thing that may appear to 
effect the interests of so important a branch 
of the industry of. both parts of the United 
Kingdom; and thinking that some further 
investigation may be desirable (which could 
not be completed ‘previous to the recess of 
parliament), before they state to the House 
any opinion upon-the effects of this duty, and 
the alleged necessity of its continuance; 
anxious at the same time to avoid the possi- 
bility of affording the least ground for alarm 
or misapprehension in the present state of 
the manufacture in Ireland, with which more 
than mere commercial considerations are con- 
nected, your Committee beg to reserve this 
subject for a future stage of their proceedings, 
when they hope to be able to resume the 
consideration of it, and submit the result to 
the judgment of the House. 

In the course of the evidence received by 
your Committee, several matters of import- 
ance have been incidentally brought under its 
observation; the most prominent are, the 
various charges and inconveniences incident 
to our present system, which may prove im- 
pediments to the success of the proposed ge- 
neral admission of foreign produce and mer- 
chandize to warehouse. The object of creat~ 
ing an emporium of trade is naturally che- 
rished by every nation which entertains com- 
mercial views; and it will appear from parts 
of the evidence, that France and Holland are 
not insensible to it. The ports of these na. 
tions are accessible as dépdts for foreign mer- 
chandize, on much more favourable condi- 
tions than those of the United Kingdom. 
The charges to which foreign merchandize is 
liable, and the facilities attending the deposit 
of it under the regulations in the ports of 
each country respectively, will be found de- 
tailed in the examination of Mr. Hall; from 
whose statement it will appear how great the 
eae ata are of importation, for the pur- 
poses of deposit and re-exportation, in the 


ports of the continent, in comparison with 
those afforded by ports of the United King- 
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dom; the effect of which is shown in the 
evidence of Mr. Thornton, who states, that 
on account of the duties and charges here 
exacted, a trade in which he is engaged as 
well as others, is now prosecuted, through 
foreign ports, by British subjects, and sup- 
ported by the employment of British capital. 
The investigation of your Committee will 
be hereafter necessarily applied to the burthens 
to which foreign merchandize is liable, and 
the inconveniences which, under the existin 
practice, attach to it, in its importation into or 
exportation from the United Kingdom. The 
port charges, the demands for pilotage, the 
dues for lights, the claims in consequence of 
different acts, for the maintenance of particu- 
lar harbours, the manner in which payments 
are exacted and enforced ;—are all subjects 
of discontent, and unquestionably may, under 
certain circumstances, have the effect of de- 
terring foreign trade from our coasts, and be 
highly injurious to the character and com- — 


‘mercial interests of thecountry. The advan- 


tage of removing any obstacles arising from 
these causes, if found to exist, is manifest; 
and the mode of effecting that object will con- 
stitute a fit subject for the future considera- 
tion of the Committee, In reference to the 
part of this question, however, which is con- 
nected with the regulation of the Customs, 
your Committee have the satisfaction of stat- 


‘ing, that a commission has been instituted 


under the order of the Treasury, which has 
pursued its oe to a considerable extent, 
and suggested several important improve- 
ments. In consequence of which, some well- 
founded grounds of complaint to the merchant 
in respect to the delivery and re-weighing of 
goods, and oom for waste, from natural 
causes, &c. have been already removed in the 
port of London; and itis hoped it may be: 
found consistent with the secure collection of 
the revenue, that similar relief should be ex- | 
tended to the out Ports of the Kingdom.- 

It has been suggested to your Committee,. 
that an alteration in the law, favourable to 
the British ship-builder and ship-owners, 
might be usefully introduced. A British ship 
becoming the property of a foreigner, under 
the present provisions of the law, forfeits the 
British character it possesses, without becom- 
ing capable of acquiring in respect to the 
trade with this country, that of a ship of the 
foreign state to which it issold. Thisappears. 
to be a restriction on the sale and building of 
ships in the United Kingdom, wholly unsup- 
ported by any object.of public utility : and 
your Committee are aware of no reason to 
prevent their recommending to the adoption. 
of the House the suggestion received by them, 
that British-built ships or ships condemned 
as prize to Great Britain, should, if deprived of 
their British character and registry, by sale to 
a foreigner, be permitted to acquire the cha- 
racter of ships of any country, of the subjects 
of which they may afterwards become the 
property: But as it appears to your Com- 
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mittee, that a resamption of the character of 
a British ship, after having been in the pos- 
session of foreigners, and undergone repairs in 
foreign ports, may-open a door to fraud, and 
be injurious to the British ship-builder; they 
are of opinion, that the permission above stat- 
ed should be guarded by a prohibition against 
& ship once sold to a foreign state, recovering 
a British registry under any other circum- 
stances but those of capture and regular con- 
demnation as a prize to Great Britain. 

Your Committee having stated the course 
oftheir proceeding, and the progress they have 
made in the inquiry committed to them, can- 
not help expressing their regret, that the latter 
has not been more extensive: and that the 
approaching recess precludes them from at 
present pursuing their investigation into the 
other important branches of the subject, to 
which their attention must hereafter be direct- 
ed, At.an early period of the ensuing session 
of parliament they hope to be able to propose 
to the House, the measures in their opinion 
best calculated to carry into execution the 
reeommendation of this report ; and to resume 
and pursue their inquiries into those branches 
of their investigation which they have now 
left unexamined, on the same principles 
which have thus far governed them in the per- 
formance of the duty assigned to them. To 
the judicious and prudent application of these 
principles, your Committee look (under the 
pleasure of the House) for the safe removal 
of all such restrictions on the freedom of our 
commerce and our intercourse with foreign 
nations, as the peculiar circumstances of our 
Situation, the protection due to great interests 
embarked under the public faith, and the com- 
pacts into which the country may have enter- 
ed, either with its own subjects, or with other 
states, do not render it indispensable to pre- 
serve. If in their recommendations any thing 


should be found more favourable to foreign 


interests than may seem consistent with the 
severe principles of our existing commercial 
system (which may to some be an objection 
to the suggestions humbly offered in the pre- 
sent repurt), your Committee beg to observe, 
that without now questioning the wisdom of 
a@ restrictive or protective policy, as necessary 
to the state of our trade at an earlier period 
of our history, as applicable to the circum- 
stances of the present day, it appears very 
doubtful. The time when monopolies could be 
successfully supported, or would be patiently 
endured, either in respect to subjects, against 
subjects, or particular countries against the 
vest of the world, seems to have passed away. 
Commerce, to continue undisturbed and se- 
cure, must be, as it was intended to be, a source 


of reciprocal amity between nations, and an 
interchange of productions, to promote the 
industry, the wealth, and the happiness of 
mankind. If it be true, that different degrees 
of advantage will be reaped from it, according 
to the natural and political circumstances, the 
skill and the industry of different countries ; 
it is true also, that whatever be the advan- 
tages so acquired, though they mayexcite emu- 
lation and enterprize, can rouse none of those 
sentiments of animosity, or that spirit of 
angry retaliation, naturally excited by them, 
when attributed to prohibitions and restric- 
tions, jealously enacted and severely main- 
tained. 

Your Committee are, however, sensible, 
that at once to abandon the prohibitory sys- 
tem, would be of all things the most visionary 
and dangerous: it has long subsisted ; it is 
the law not only of this kingdom, but of the 
rest of the European world ; and any sudden 
departure from it is forbidden by every con- 
sideration of prudence, safety, and justice. 
No such sudden change is in the contempla-' 
tion of your Committee, nor indeed the adop- 
tion ofany change, without the utmost circum. 
spection and caution. But they still feel, that 
a principle of gradual and prospective approxi- 
mation to a sounder system, as the standard 
of all future commercial regulations, may be 
wisely and beneficially recommended, no less 
with a view to the interests of this country, 
than to the situation of surrounding nations. 
Upon them the policy of Great Britain hag 
rarely been without its influence. The prin- 
ciples recognized and acted upon by her, may 
powerfully operate in aiding the general pro- 
gress towards the establishment of a liberal 
and enlightened system of national intercourse 
throughout the world, as they have too long 
done in supporting one of a contrary charac- 
ter, by furnishing the example and justification 
of various measures of commercial exclusion 
and restriction. To measures of this nature 
her pre-eminence and prosperity have been 
unjustly ascribed. It is not to per om 
and protections we are indebted for our com- 
mercial greatness and. maritime power ;— 
these, like every public blessing we enjoy, are 
the effects of the free principles of the bappy 
constitution under which we live, which, by 
protecting individual liberty, and the security 
of property, by holding out the most splendid 
rewards to successful industry and merit, has, 
in every path of hutman exertion, excited the 
efforts, encouraged the genius, and called into 
action all the powers of an aspiring, enlight- 
ened, and enterprizing people. 


18 July 1820. 
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